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FORTY-SECOND  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION. 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  House  of  BepreseniativcSj  May  24,  1872. 
The  following  resolution,  originating  in  the  Honse  on  the  7th  instant,  has  this  day 
been  concurred  in  by  the  Senate : 

Resolved  hy  the  Hotise  of  BepresentativeSf  {(he  Senate  oancurringy)  That  there  be  printe<l 
twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  containing  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  five  thousand 
copies  of  which  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  ten  thousand  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  five  thousand  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Attest: 

EWD.  McPHERSON,  Clcr}i. 
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REPORT. 


Dbpabtment  of  the  Interior,  Buebaxt  op  Education, 

November  15, 1871. 
SiB:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  second  annual  report.  The  law 
regulating  ray  duties  requires  the  collecting  of  "  such  statistics  and  facts 
as  shall  show  the  condition  and  progress  of  education  i  n  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  and  the  diffusing  of  such  information  respecting  the 
organization  and  management  of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teach- 
ing as  shall  aid  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the 
canse  of  education  throughout  the  country.'^  The  report,  if  made  in 
strict  accordance  with  these  requirements,  would  contain  a  full,  accu- 
rate, and  complete  account  of  the  yearly  progress  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  all  matters  directly  and  remotely  pertaining  to  education — ^would 
be,  in  effect,  a  record  of  the  nation's  growth  in  intelligence  and  virtue. 

METHOD  OP  COLLECTINa  MATERIAL  FOR  THE  REPORT. 

To  make  even  ah  approximate  statement  of  the  progress  resulting 
from  so  many  and  various  instrumentalities,  necessitates  a  system  of 
iuquiry  which  can  only  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  of  the  General 
Government. 

Our  public-school  systems  and  incorporated  institutions  of  learning, 
under  most  diverse  control,  serve  alike  to  illustrate  and  to  perpetuate 
that  larger  liberty  regulated  by  law,  that  self-poised  individuality  ol 
persons  and  civil  units  which  are  highly  prized  as  a  distinguishing 
tliaracteristic  of  the  American  people. 

The  furnishing  of  information  by  these  State  and  city  officials  and  by 
the  officers  of  incorporated  institutions  of  instruction  is  wholly  voluntary, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  perfect  willingness  which  has  been  shown  on 
their  part,  some  time  must  elapse  before  they  can  become  so  familiar 
with  the  forms  as  to  render  the  supplying  of  these  educational  statis- 
tics a  matter  of  routine,  while  the  field  and  scope  of  inquiries  are  stead- 
ily enlarging. 

Thus,  the  report  of  last  year,  the  first  publication  of  its  kind,  could 
hardly  be  more  than  preparatory,  and  while  the  present  reiwrt  will  be 
foand  fuller  and  more  accurate  in  many  of  its  statistical  details,  it  must 
still  be  regarded  as  only  tentative,  and  but  partially  illustrative  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Bureau. 

Last  year,  in  making  up  the  abstract  of  information  in  regard  to  the 
different  States,  the  official  reports  of  school-officers  were  used  as  the 
only  source  of  information  save  in  a  few  instances.  This  year  a  large 
arooimt  of  valuable  information  is  added  from  other  sources  considered 
aoUientic.  The  preparation  of  this  material  required,  as  moderately 
estimated,  the  reduction  of  about  15,000  i>ctavo  pages  to  the  first  350 
WS^  of  the  Api>endix  of  this  report.  As  indicating  the  want  of  uni- 
formity of  plan  on  which  the  various  State  and  local  reports  are  made, 
a  schedule  has  been  prepared  and  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying 
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papers,  and  is  in  itself  a  curiosity  to  the  stndent  of  educational  literature. 
It  has  been  the  purpose  in  this  abstract  to  seize  the  most  valuable  fea- 
tures of  all  these  reports,  and  gather  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
country.  The  information  sought  from  this  office  in  regard  to  school 
legislation  in  the  different  States,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  fully  in 
this  report  without  occupying  t«o  much  space.  To  meet  these  special 
demands  a  careful  synopsis  of  all  the  respective  school-statutes  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation.  As  far,  however,  as  this  information  api)ears  in 
the  respective  reports  from  which  the  abstracts  are  taken,  it  is  included. 

USE  OP  SUCH  A  BEPORT. 

The  grouping  of  these  facts,  collected  as  well  as  may  be  for  the  entire 
country,  gives  the  patriotic  student  and  statesman  an  opportunity  to 
place  aright  in  the  scale  of  progress  each  section  or  locality.  It  makes 
possible  those  most  valuable  suggestions  which  come  from  the  diverse 
conditions  of  various  communities  under  one  Government,  and  trusting 
to  the  same  aspirations  and  efforts  for  future  success. 

UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  REPUBUO. 

As  a  nation,  from  the  first,  the  American  people  have  appealed  to  the 
judgment  of  mankind.  We  believe  our  institutions  founded  in  the 
interest  of  human  nature,  and  susceptible  of  clear  and  satisfactory 
vindication  to  right  human  reason.  We  pro|)ose  to  offer  to  the  world 
the  best  illustration  of  human  government,' promoting  with  equal  care 
the  welfare  of  every  citizen.  But,  plainly,  we  can  neither  know  nor  be 
assured  that  we  have  the  best  without  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
other  peoples.  Our  civilization,  following  its  own  mode  of  Americaniz- 
ing everything  that  becomes  a  part  of  itself— population,  ideas,  institu- 
tions— welcomes  all  comers. 

Education,  the  great  process  of  a^imilation,  evidently  should  receive 
more  attention  than  any  other  function  of  our  civil  life.  It  should  be 
conducted  more  intelligently.  Our  dangers,  present  or  remote,  should 
be  kept  fully  and  accurately  in  view. 

Moreover,  our  society  is  of  such  a  nature,  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent caste  is  so  impossible,  the  interchange,  the  flow  and  reflow  of 
individuals  through  all  stations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  so  con- 
stant and  easy,  that  the  conduct  and  character  of  any  one  man,  woman, 
or  child  can  in  no  sense  become  safely  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the 
other  members  of  society.  The  moment  of  neglect  is  the  opportunity 
of  vice  aVid  crime.  And  the  extent  of  neglect  is  the  measure  of  the 
peril  from  these  sources,  and  the  index  of  the  reduced  productiveness 
of  industry  and  of  the  losses  of  capital.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  this  power  of  the  individual,  as  a  part  of  the  whole,  to  affect 
the  general  welfare,  arisen  not  merely  from  his  relation  as  a  member  of 
society ;  he  has  here  an  additional  function  of  direct  action  as  a  part  of 
the  governing  power.  He  is  a  voter,  a  witness,  a  juryman ;  he  may  be 
a  judge,  a  legislator,  or  executive.  His  character  is,  therefore,  of  con- 
sequence, not  merely  from  its  silent  and  general  influence,  but  especially 
as  actually  constituting  a  part  of  the  government,  with  a  possibility  of 
being  called  to  the  duties  of  oflBce  in  town,  city,  county,  or  state,  iu 
every  civil  unit  in  which  he  is  embraced.  If  the  individuals  who  are 
idle,  ignorant,  vicious,  criminal,  increase  so  as  to  constitute  the  majority, 
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Uie  declared  object  and  form  of  our  government,  so  far  as  that  unit  is 
coneerDed,  is  i)erverted  or  destroyed,  be  it  the  civil  unit  of  the  town, 
city,  state,  or  nation.  We  have  multiplied  illustrations  of  the  possi- 
bility of  this  perversion  of  the  excellence  of  republican  institutions,  in 
the  small  civU  units.  The  great  body  of  our  people  have  a  most  abid- 
ing faith,  however,  in  the  impossibility  of  this  perversion  of  the  entire 
nation,  and  cite  justly,  with  emphasis,  the  experience  which  brought  the 
nation  into  existence,  and  has  preserved  it  through  the  late  most  unpar- 
aDded  struggle  for  the  Union. 

IMEENDING  DANGERS. 

Looking  at  the  beneficent  results  of  universal  education  under  any 
fiffm  of  government,  it  would  seem  to  command  the^pproval  of  all  fair- 
minded  men.  In  view,  then,  of  its  imperative  necessity  in  such  a  repub- 
lic a;^  ours,  opposition  to  it  from  any  quarter  becomes  well-nigh  uuac- 
conntable.  Yet  every  generation  of  adults,  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
in  reference  to  the  education  of  all  the  children  in  their  midst,  has,  so 
far,  in  some  form,  to  some  extent,  doubted^  hesitated,  presented  diffi- 
culties, or  shown  hostility.  Every  generation  of  adults  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  indoctrinated  with  the  sentiment  of  universal  education, 
and  familiarized  with  the  management  of  school  systems,  as  much  as 
the  children  of  each  generation  require  the  thorough  and  careful  train- 
ing of  the  school-room. 

The  late  appidling  struggle  in  our  nation  was  not  more  sharply  marked 
by  geographical  lines,  than  were  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  arose 
characterized  by  broad  demarkatious  indicating  very  closely  the  diflfer- 
enccs  in  systems  and  methods  of  education  in  the  difterent  sections. 
The  statesman,  whose  confidence  in  t)ie  perpetuity  of  our  institutions 
irises  from  the  general  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people,  on  finding 
more  than  one-sixth  of  the  adult  population  utterly  illiterate,  is  appalled 
in  view  of  the  dangers  threatened.  In  tracing  still  further  the  condi- 
tiOD  of  the  country  in  this  respect,  he  finds  that  three-fourths  of  this 
ignorance  is  sectional,  and  to  be  found  in  the  South. 

EPUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

Iwonld  respectfully  call  attention  to  the  carefully  prepared  abstracts  of 
information  from  the  Southern  States,  as  they  appear  in  the  accompanying 
papers.  They  reveal  a  condition  of  facts  calculated  to  awaken  the  most 
FTdfoQud  solicitude.  No  statement  of  them,  however,  can  be  so  truth- 
fnl  and  passionless  as  to  pass'  unchallenged,  so  diverse  are  (he  views 
and  so  intense  the  feelings  in  regar/l  to  this  subject.  This  diversity  of 
feding  and  action  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  different  classes  in 
the  community. 

It  is  clear  that  the  final  peace  and  harmony  of  these  communities  will 
leqnire  the  satisfaction  of  the  just  demands  of  these  various  classes. 
Hwy  have  clearly  guaranteed  to  them  the  right  to  represent  their  con- 
fiaon,  and,  according  to  the  forms  of  law,  to  seek  its  improvement.  It 
is  worse  than  useless  to  thrust  these  representations  aside  without  con- 
nderation.  The  reasonable  examination  of  these  difficulties  is  the  surest 
and  speediest  way  to  their  removal. 

The  colored  people,  as  a  rule,  seek  with  avidity  a  knowledge  of  letters. 
Tkqr  instinctively  associate  ignorance,  and  the  absence  of  opportunities 
to  tern,  with  slavery,  which  has  be*5n  abolished,  and  the  privileges  of 
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learning  with  the  freedom  now  guaranteed  to  them.  All  considerate 
minds  may  fitly  receive  this  eagerness  for  gaining  a  knowledge  of  letters, 
on  their  ^art,  as  the  grand  opportunity  for  their  elevation,  to  he  made 
the  most  of  before  these  aspirations  are  checked. 

Instead  of  tbis  reasonable  treatment  of  the  facts,  there  appears 
in  many  cases,  a  most  blind  prejudice  against  any  and  all  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  colored  people  by  education.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  prejudice  takes  on  the  most  violent  fbrms  of  action.  The  o>on- 
ditioDS  of  poverty,  and  other  forms  of  trial  which  followed  the  war,  need 
not  be  rehearsed.  The  wide-spread  absence  of  experience  in  the  bene- 
fits of  universal  educatioit,  in  those  sexjtious  where  slavery  prevaile<l, 
is  well  known  and  need  not  be  repeated.  In  some  instances,  all  the 
bitterness  of  a  fratricidal  war  remains,  while  in  other  cases,  men  of 
eminence  in  the  professions,  and  of  the  highest  social  x>osition,  accept, 
with  a  philosophy  which  we  wish  was  universal,  the  now  order  of  things 
that  they  find  around  them.* 

Turning  their  backs  upon  the  past,  which  is  gone,  they  set  their  faces 
resolutely  toward  a  better  future.  Kising  above  the  social  proscription 
around  them,  and  whatever  of  remorseless  poverty  any  of  them  may 
endure,  they  apprehend  the  necessity  and  the  benefits  of  universal  edu- 
cation.   They  deserve  all  honor  and  most  cordial  support. 

Joined  with  them  in  the  wbrk  of  education,  as  a  rule,  are  those  who 
have  settled  in  this  section  from  the  North.  The  charity  of  the  North 
and  of  Europe,  the  great  benefaction  of  Mr.  Peabody,  and,  more  than 
all,  the  action  of  the  General  Government  through  the  Freedmen'e 
Bureau,  have  set  on  foot  the  estabhshment  of  schools  in  accordance 
with  the  ideas  of  universal  education.t 

*  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  of  RichmoDd  College,  Vir^ginia,  expressed  the  following  views 
concerning  edacation  in  the  South,  before  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Conven- 
tion, at  Brooklyn,  in  April,  1670 :  "  Prior  to  the  war  no  general  system  of  common 
schools  existed  in  all  the  States.  Alabama  had  a  system  gradually  perfuoting  and 
growing  into  completeness.  Various  towns  and  cities  had  free  schools  in  more  or  lees 
successful  operation.  Academies  and  colleges  for  boys  and  girls  were  abundant  and  of 
a  hi<;h  order.  Every  Stato,  except  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Florida,  had  what  was  called 
a  university,  well  equipped,  well  patronized,  and  tolerably  endowed.  Some  opposition 
unquestionably  existed  to  State  systems  as  interfering  with  parental  control,  as  mold- 
ing all  the  youth  after  a  prescribed  model,  and  as  interfering  with  the  full  develop- 
ment of  human  personality."  "  The  war,"  the  speaker  said.  "  suspended  all  the  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  when  we  emerged  and  regained  consciousness,  it  was  to  discover 
the  dissected  members  of  our  extinguished  civilization  floating  hither  and  thither  with- 
out direction.  A  reconstruction  of  our  material,  mental,  and  moral  interests  became 
necessary.  Schools  and  colleges  were  opened.  Moi^e  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  eda- 
cation exists  now  at  the  South  than  ever  before.  In  this  awakened  sense  of  the  neces- 
sity of  a  high  and  universal  education  both  races  are  included.  The  colored  people, 
as  citizens  ^nd  wards  of  the  nation,  need  to  be  qualified  for  their  exalted  responsibili- 
ties. Especially  do  they  need  trained  and  educated  teachers  of  their  own  race.  If 
practicable  a  degraded  race  should  be  elevatetl  and  delivered  by  their  own  class,  as  the 
patronage  of  the  superior  has  a  tendency  to  degrade  character." 

1 1  have  endeavored  to  obtain  an  accurate  statement  of  the  expenditures  from  these 
sources  in  behalf  of  education  in  the  South,  and  hope  to  make  it  tolerably  complete, 
but  as  yet  I  have  only  the  foUowiug  data. : 

By  the  American  Missionary  Association,  as  reported  by  W.  E.  Whiting,  esq ,  trdas- 
nrer  for  missions  and  schools,  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  Irom  October  1,  1861,  $1,663,- 
756  99.  By  the  Freedmen^s  Bureau,  as  reported  liy  General  O.  O.  Howard,  Commis- 
sioner, from  May  20,  1865,  to  the  present  time,  in  cash,  $3,711,235  04  ;  in  other  things 
than  cash,  $1,551,276  22 ;  total,  $5,262,  511  26.  By  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  during  five  years,  ending  May  1,  1871,  $220,704.  By  the  Freedmen's 
Aid  Society  at  Cincinnati,  before  this  society  was  merged  in  the  American  ^iissiooar;. 
Association,  Levi  Coffin  general  agent,  $134,340  53,  brides  a  large  amount  not  in  cash 
la  the  District  of  Columbia,  $36,000  are  reported  as  expended  by  the  Baptist  denomi- 
nation. I  shall  be  greatly  obliged  for  official  information  as  to  the  amounts  oxp<mded 
by  other  assticiations  for  the  same  object. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  to  General  O.  O.  Howard,  asking  for  statistics  in  reference  to  the 
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Bow  severe  the  straggle,  how  hard  pressed  are  the  friends  of  edaca- 
tioa  Id  this  section,  will  appear  from  the  accompan jiDg  papers.  Without 
experience  in  the  management  of  free  public-school  systems,  without 
reports  and  publications  from  other  localities,  almost  destitute  of  any 
literature  upou  free-school  management  and  instruction,  the  present 
workers  in  the  cause  of  education  naturally  appeal  for  aid  to  the  Oeneral 
Goterument. 

Were  the  communities  they  represent  within  the  limits  of  tho 
States  iu  which  free  common-school  systems  are  well  established  and 
efficient,  the  solution  of  their  difficulty  would  be  easy,  asd  yet  might  be 
considerably  delayed,  as  it  was  in  the  struggle  for  the  establishment  of 
free  schools  iu  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  Southern  Illinois.  But 
Beparated  as  they  are  from  the  great  educational  sections  of  the  country 
by  State  line8  and  differences,  many  minds  find  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  extending  to  them  any  efficient  aid.  Are  not  the  evils  indicated  by 
this  state  of  things  too  immediate  iand  far-reaching,  too  full  of  fatal 
threatenings  to  the-  existence  of  the  liberties  of  the  whole  people,  to  war- 
Tsmt  me  or  any  other  iu  obstructing  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  question 
by  any  exactions  of  our  own  ! 

NATIONAL  AID. 

Holding  fast  to  all  constitutional  obligations  and  guarantees,  respeot- 
iBg  the  privileges  of  localities  and  individuals  and  tlie  cherished  tradi- 
tions in  regard  to  our  institutions,  can  we  not  afford  to  trample  under 
foot  all  the  minor  dissensions  of  those  who  are  agreed  upon  the  necessity 
of  universal  education  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual,  the  municii)ality, 
and  the  nation ;  and  by  a  generous  forgetfulness  of  differences  of  senti- 
ment between  the  sections,  should  we, not,  in  the  form  of  a  national  aid 
ealcdated  to  render  successful  the  efforts  of  the  friends  of  education 
Mattered  throughout  those  sections,  inspire  and  guide  in  a  friendly  way 
the  establishment  of  schools  and  school  systems  that  shall  yield  the  fruit 
80  essential  to  the  good  order,  peace,  and  prosperity  alike  of  the  com- 
muDity  and  of  the  whole  country! 

Ibe  more  familiar  I  become  mth  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  all  the  feel- 
ings associated  with  them,  the  more  clearly  I  see,  iu  some  simple  action 
of  this  kind  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government,  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  all  honest  minds  are  ready  to  acknowledge  we 
Bov  labor.  The  moral  aid  in  the  way  of  argument  and  information,  cal- 
edited  to  sustain  and  disseminate  educational  sentiment,  now  within  the 
province  of  this  office  to  furnish,  can  be  and  should  be  greatly  increased. 
But  this  plainly  is  not  enough;  something  iu  the  way  of  pecuniary 
oo^eration  is  imperatively  demanded. 

TBADITIONAL  POLICY  OF  THE  GOVEENMENT. 

From  the  days  of  the  American  Confederation,  antedating  the  pres- 
ent form  of  government,  until  now,  the  use  of  the  national  domain  in 
support  of  popular  education,  at  the  will  of  Congress,  has  been  unques- 

pivgieM  of  edncation  among  the  colored  people,  the  General  states  that,  as  tho  appro- 
fmmn.  for  ij^hering  snch  statistics  was  expended  previous  to  July,  1870,  no  official 
npwii  have  siooe  been  required  from  trustees  or  teachers  of  schools,  and  hence  no  sta- 
lo  be  fiimiiihed.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  schools  established  in  former 
ider  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  have  considerably  fallen  off  in  numbers,  but  in 
B  StetM  the  sehooLs  under  municipal  and  State  authorities  have  increased. 
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tioned.*  Mr.  Clay  aided  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  use  of  the  receipts 
from  land  sales  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the  special  benefit  of  certain  speci- 
fied States.  Last  year,  contemplating  the  necessity  now  nnder  consid- 
eration, and  wishing  to  avoid  what  to  some  would  seem  questionable 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  certain  localities  or  States,  and  in  view  of 
the  efficiency  which  could  be  given  to  education  by  additional  funds, 
I  recommended  the  appropriation  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands  for  educsitioual  purposes  throughout  the  country. 

From  the  reflections  of  the  past  year  and  further  examination  of  the 
subject,  and  ai  acquaintance  with  the  public  sentimentt  of  the  coun- 
try upon  this  question,  I  again  take  the  liberty  of  bringing  this  set^.tional 
necessity  face  to  face  with  this  net  income  of  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  from  this  source,  for  your  examination  and  the 
consideration  of  the  statesmen  of  the  country.  No  interference  with 
local  rights  is  suggested.     But  the  otter  of  pecuniary  aid  to  the 

*  I  am  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Willis  Dnimmond, 

SUUement  shamng  the  quantitjf  of  public  lands  granted  to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  and 

of  the  ads  of  Congress  grant 


NamoAof  the  States  and  Territories 
in  which  public  lands  have  been 
granted  or  reserved  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 


••ill?  a! 


1 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Iowa...* 

Wisconsin 

California 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Kansas 

Nevada , 

Nebraska 

Washington  Territory. 
New  Mexico  Territory 

Utah  Territory , 

Dakota  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

Montana  Territor3* ...:. 

Arizona  Territory 

Idaho  Territory , 

Wyoming  Territory 


3 

704,  488 
650,317 
9a^066 
1, 199, 139 
902.774 
837,584 

786,044 

1, 067, 307 

886,460 

908,503 

905,144 

958,649 

6, 719, 334 

9,  969. 990 

3, 329,  706 

2,891,306 

3, 983, 428 

2, 702, 044 

2,  488, 673 
4, 309, 368 
3, 003. 613 
5, 366. 451 

3,  715. 555 
5,1W.035 
4,050,350 
3, 068. 2.n 
3,480,281 


67,983,922 


Dates  of  the  acts  of  Congress  by 
which  granted  or  resen-ed. 


March  3, 1803 

April  19,1816 

April  18,1818 

March  6. 1820 

March  2, 1819 

March  3, 1803;  May  19, 1652 ;  Mar. 

3.1857. 
April  21. 1806 ;  February  15, 1843. 

Juno  23,1836 

June  23,1836 

March  3, 1845 

March3, 1845 

August  6, 1846 , 

March  3, 1853 

February  26, 1857 a 

February  14. 1859 

January' 29, 1861 

March  21. 1864 


April  10, 1864. 
March  2, 1853. 
September  9, 1850 ;  July  22, 1854. . 

September  9,  lt'50 , 

M.irch2,186l 

Fcbniary  28, 1861 

May  26, 1864 : 

September  9. 1850 ;  Fob'y  24. 1863. 

March  3, 1863 

July  25, 1868 


h 

111 


4 

69,120 

46,080, 

46,0=0 

46,080 

46,080 

46.060 

46,080 

46,080 

46.0d0 

92,160 

46,080 

93t,160 

46,C80 

82,640 

46,0]!0 

46,0>6| 

4a,0tfi 

46,080 

46.0801 

46,  ft^  I 

46.0C0 


1,119,440 


Column  No.  2  shows  the  number  of  acres  estimated  to  be  embraced  in  the  grant  of  sections  16  to  some 
of  the  States,  and  sections  16  and  36  to  others,  for  school  purposes,  also  the  number  of  acres  estimated 
to  bo  embraced  in  sections  16  and  36,  reserved  for  the  same  purposes,  in  the  organized  Territories,  by 
acts  of  Congress,  the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  column  No.  3. 

Column  No.  4  shows  the  number  of  acres  granted  to  the  States  for  university  purposes,  and  reserved 
for  the  same  purposes  in  the  Territories  of  Washington,  New  Mexico,  and  Utah,  by  acts  of  Congress, 
the  dates  of  which  are  given  in  column  No,  5. 

t  The  National  Teachers'  Associatiou.  at  their  recent  meeting  in  St  Louis,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution :  "  That  this  association  will  look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  giving  pecuniary  aid  to  the  stroggUng 
educational  system  of  tho  South  that  the  Greneral  Government  may  deem  judicioua." 
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amouDt  of  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  each  congressional  district, 
on  condition  that  a  certain  amount  shall  be  raised  by  local  means,  and 
free  common  schools  be  opened  for  the  benefit  of  all,  conducted  accord- 
ing to  approved  methods  by  the  people  themselves,  would  constitute  a 
motive  which  would  stimulate  the  friends  of  education  in  those  commu- 
nities, so  as  to  render  well-nigh  universal  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  such 
sdiools.  Tn  this  way,  by  a  similar  ofiTer  of  aid,  Massachusetts,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Illinois  have  succeeded,  without  any  undue  interference  with 
fientiments  of  municipalities,  in  establishing  schools  in  reluctant  coun- 
ties and  towns.  The  wise  and  successful  use  of  the  P^abody  fund  in 
ttM  South  presents  a  variety  of  facts,  illnstrating  and  enforcing  the 
propriety  of  this  method  of  aid.  How  inexplicable  must  be  the  South- 
etn  feeling  that  would  not  speak  kindly  of  a  Peabody  or  a  Sears ! 
Should  the  General  Government  extend  this  assistance,  and. thus  in 

CoBuniesiQDer  of  the  Geoeral  Land  Office,  for  the  foUowing 

mened  in  the  several  Xerritories  by  acts  of  Congrus^for  educational  purpo$ea,  with  tlie  datee 
iag  cr  remrvimg  the  same. 


JhUM  of  the  acts  of  CoDgress  by 
whkh  granted  or  reserved. 


III 

ill 


Dates  of  the  acts  of  Congress  by 
which  granted. 


li 


1^ 


5 

Airril21,I793;  March  3, 1803 

Anil«,ldl6:  Mareh26.1804 

Mm«,18(M;  April  18. Idl6 

nbnaiT  17. 1818;  March  6, 1830. 

A|ril».1818;  March 9. 1819 

Mm  3^  1808;  Febmary  90, 1810. 


330.000 


July  2, 1863. 


l|ifl  91, 1806;  Mar.  3, 1811;  Mar.  3, 1837 

JaaeS3.1836 

JHSfl9,1836 

'b3.1&45 

113,1845 

1«,1846 

^3,1853 

liR.9,ie61 ;  Feb'yaO,  1857;  JnlyS,  ISm) 
"""      714.1850;  March 9, 1861... 

/29.1861 

r4,1866 

T19,1864 

rn.  1654;  March  14, 1864 

r«,1854 

?21,1855 


940.000 


July  2, 1862.. 


240.000 
340,000 
150,000 
190.000 
90,000 
90,000 
90.000 
90,000 


Jaly9,1862 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

Same 

July  2, 1862 ;  July  4. 1866. . 
July  2, 1862 ;  July  23, 1866 . 


1,680,000 


8 

773,608 
696,397 
1,031,146 
1, 575, 219 
948, 854 
883,664 


832,124 
353,477 
932, 540 
000,663 
191.224 
290,809 
915,404 
172,630 
465,786 
027,386 
191, 503 
838, 124 
534,755 
355, 448 
049.693 
366.451 
715,555 
112.035 
050,350 
068,231 
48C,981 


70,783,361 


Ooliiinn  "So.  6  shows  Uio  number  of  acres  cranted  for  agrionltural  and  mechanic  oollejsros  by  acts  of 
Conpcas,  Uw  dates  of  which  are  given  in  column  No.  7.  to  ancli  of  the  .States  as  had  snflBdont  public 
bMnritliin  their  limits,  snbject  to  sale  at  ordinary  private  entry  at  |1 25  per  aero,  bein^  exclusive  of 
fteterip  provided  to  be  issued  to  the  other  States  rif  the  Union.  Iiy  the  act  of  Congressef  Jnly  2. 1862, 
ndimieiiiental  acts,  at  the  rate  of  30,000  acres  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress,  to 
vUtb  uis  States  were  respectively  entitled  by  tho  apportionment  under  the  census  of  1860,  as  follows, 
v)i;Termont,  130.000  acres ;  Connecticut,  180.000;  Rhode  Island,  120,000;  Kentucky,  330.000;  Illinois, 
«MN;  Hew  York,  090,000;  Maine.  210.000;  Pennsylvania,  780,000;  Now  Jersey,  210,000:  Mnssoehu- 
sells,  an,OQ0 ;  New  Hampshire,  150.000 ;  West  Virginia,  150,000  :  Ohio,  630,000  ;  Maryland,  210.000 ;  Indi 

a ••,000;  Delaware,  90.000;  Tennessee,  300,000;   North  Carolina,  270,000;  Louisiana.  ?;r  000  ;  Vir- 
i.m,9n ;  Oeoreia,  270.000 ;  Texas.  180.000 ;  Mississippi, 210,000 ;  South  Carolina,  180,000 ;  Arkansas, 
ISMM;  Al^Nuna,  ^,000 ;  Florida,  90,000.    Total  number  of  acres  represented  by  scrip,  7.S'.W.000. 
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this  kindly  way  aid  in  educating  the  children  of  the  South,  what  reason* 
able  father  or  morhor  could  fail,  however  bitterly  they  may  have  pre- 
viously felt,  to  begin  to  recognize  this  natiooal  and  fii)ecial  endeavor  to 
benefit  them  in  their  most  vital  interests  t 

DELAWAEE, 

In  l!)elaware  ther^  is  no  State  superintendent  of  instruction.  The 
schools  of  Wilmington  have  made  excellent  progress  under  the  manage- 
ment of  an  independent  board  of  education.  Those  in  New  Castle  are 
reported  favorably,  and  are  chiefly  supported  by  an  income  derived  from 
the  rents  of  a  thousand  acres  "common  lands,''  which  were  set  apart 
by  William  Penn  for  the  perpetual  benefit  of  the  town.  Schools  in  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  State,  especially  in  the  country  districts,  con- 
tinue much  the  same;  some  are  good;  some  very  poor.  Ko  provision 
is  yet  made  for  the  education  of  the  colored  people  by  the  laws  of  the 
State.  Whatever  schools  they  have  are  the  result  of  private  effort 
Several  higher  institutions  in  the  State,  among  them  the  Delaware 
College,  which  was  revived  by  the  grant  of  lands  for  agricultural  col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  are  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition. 

The  intelligent  interest  manifested  in  Wilmington,  the  advanta^  of 
efiieieut  supervision  there,  and  the  aid  to  teachers  of  normal  instruction 
and  training  extended  throughout  the  State,  would  soon  put  a  new 
aspect  upon  its  educational  affairs. 

MAEYLAND. 

Maryland  still  has  no  State  superintendent  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
supervision  of  schools,  but  adds  to  the  labors  of  the  principal  of  the 
normal  school  the  task  of  making  up  an  annual  report  for  the  State. 
The  examiners  exercise  a  limited  supervision  throughout  the  counties. 

The  schools  of  Baltimore  report  good  progress.  They  afford  instruc- 
tion for  the  colored  children,  but  the  general  system  of  the  State  makes 
no  efficient  provision  for  the  education  of  this  large  class  of  her  youth. 
Schools  for  their  instruction  are,  outside  of  that  city,  dependent  upon 
private  effort. 

VIEGINIA. 

The  free-school  system  which  Virginia  was  about  putting  in  opera- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  last  report,  has,  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  and  all 
forms  of  opposition,  made  steady  progress.  The  State  superintendent, 
Hon.  W.  H.  Euffner,  has  shown  great  ability,  skill,  and  zeal  in  the 
performance  of  his  difficult  task.  During  the  first  year  the  number  of 
free  schools  established  was  about  3,000,  with  as  many  teachers,  and 
about  130,000  pupils;  besides  these,  about  27,500  pupils  were  in  private 
schools.  The  cities  of  Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  are  all  co- 
operating heartily  in  sustaining  free  schools,  the  city  of  Norfolk  having 
10  teachers  and  8C5  pupils;  Petei^burg  had  2,760  pupils.  In  Kich- 
mond  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  has  been  marked,  there 
being  73  schools,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  3,300  pupils.  The 
institutions  of  the  State  were  aided  during  the  year  to  the  extent  of 
$25,000  from  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  institution  under  General  Armstrong,  at  Hampton,  chiefly  at- 
tended by  colored  people,  is  presenting  opportunities  for  instruction  in 
the  industries,  well  worthy  the  study  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing schools  for  the  practical  training  of  the  colored  people. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA* 

has  not  snflFered  the  destruction  of  the  free-school  system  that  was 
feared;  bat  less  activity  is  reported  in  teachers'  institutes,  and  in  the 
use  of  other  instrumentalities  upon  which  the  vigor  and  growth  of  the 
system  must  depend.  The  schools  at  Wheeling  and  Parkersburg  are 
making  commendable  progress. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

has  lost  ground  educationally,  the  legislature,  last  winter,  having  re- 
moved the  clerical  force  of  the  superinteiulent,  and  reduced  his  salary, 
thus  leaving  the  oflQce  with  little  capacity  for  hopeful  and  vigorous 
aefioD.  The  severe  proscription  of  colored  people  in  the  State  has 
greatly  discouraged  their  efforts  for  themselves.  The  particularly 
bright  spot  is  Wilmington,  where  the  efforts  of  Miss  Bradley  have  been 
recognized  by  the  city,  and  her  school  accepted  as  a  public  school.  The 
colored  schools  in  that  city  have  also  been  well  attended  and  efficient.t 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Of  the  schools  in  South  Carolina  very  little  favorable  can  be  said. 
The  friends  of  education  struggle  against  overwhelming  odds. 

In  Gharleston  the  schools  were  closed  months  before  the  usual  time, 
for  want  of  funds. 

*  We  have  received  valuable  information  in  regard  to  tbia  State  from  Geo.  F.  McLel- 
l»,««l. 

tTbe  foUowiog  extracta  are  taken  from  the  interesting  address  of  Colonel  A.  M.  Wad- 
ddly  of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  recently  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  cor- 
tttr-fltone  of  the  Tileaton  Normal  School  in  tliat  place.  After  conf^ratnlating  the  citizeob 
rf WdmiDgton  on  the  great  gift  they  had  received  by  the  estabushment  of  the  institn- 
tioB  among  them  by  a  private  individual — a  lady  of  Boston,  Massachusetts — the  Colo- 
fidadded :  "  It  is  at  this  time  particularly  desirable  that  private  charity  should  be 
diiected  toward  the  establishment  of  schools,  because  tlio  public-school  system  of  the 
SCite,  once  so  flourishing,  now  languishes  under  the  common  calamity  which  has  fallen 

IM  all  classes  and  every  interest  of  our  people.'' 

•  ##  •  *  •  # 

^Tbe  charitable  stranger  who  has  given  of  her  abundance  the  handsome  sum  with 
which  this  institution  is  to  be  built,  is  a  resident  of  Boston ;  and  if  the  memory  of  an 
occorrence  which  happened  about  one  hundred  years  ago  in  this  town  of  Wilmington 
vts  pfirsent  to  her  when  she  executed  her  benevolent  pui-pose,  there  would  be  a  double 
inkentt  attached  to  this  occasion.'' 

*II  is  a  snggestive  fact  that  about  a  century  ago  the  people  of  Wilmington  charter^ 
•  nnel,  loaded  her  with  provisions  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  and  sent  her  to 
tkenfief  of  the  sufferers  of  Boston.  Would  that  all  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
oiica  Bright  ever  consist  in  the  mutual  interchange  of  charity  in  thought,  word,  and 
ted;  that  the  only  emissaries  to  us  from  her  might  be  the  messengers  of  love,  and  thus 
0Qr<m]y  debt  to  her  the  sentiment  of  good  will. 

'There  is  no  surer  instrumentality  by  which  that  desirable  consummation  can  be 
itidied  than  the  cultivation  of  a  spirit  of  justice  by  each. 

*'Tbe  resolutions  of  the  people  of  Wilmington  in  1774  declared  'that  the  cause  of 
Bostoo  was  the  cause  of  all.'  May  the  spirit  of  Boston  in  1774  continue  to  manifest 
ItMlf'as  it  does  here  to-day,  and  ever  be  ready  to  re-echo  the  sentiment  of  the  gallant 
i^erican  sailor  who  went  to  the  rescue  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  cousins  at  the  battle  of 
tfcsPiBlho  with  the  exclamation, '  Blood  is  thicker  than  water.'  With  such  a  spirit 
niaiating  the  peo]>le  of  all  parts  of  our  country,  the  perpetuity  of  our  free  institutions 

im  he  secured ;  without  it  they  cannot  exist." 

«  •  •  \«  •  •  « 

"tlnte  will  always  be  a  floating  population ;  but  as  long  as  human  nature  remains 
Mtti%tikat  much-abused  thing  called  patriotism  will  exist  under  any  and  all  cireum- 
iteMBB  in  every  land,  civilized  or  uncivilized,  barbarous  or  free.  It  is  of  snoutaneous 
Cnmtbi  bat  its  highest  development  is  attained  only  by  proper  cultujje;-  Itis.  ihere- 

igi  ize      y  ^ 
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GEORGIA. 

In  Georgia  the  State  superiutendent  has  been  active  in  pushing  the 
organization  of  the  school  system,  and  has  received  the  support  of  the 
wisest  educators  of  the  State.  Local  officers  have  been  generally  pro- 
vided. But  now  many  fear  all  that  has  been  gained  will  be  lost  by 
adverse  legislation.  In  Savannah,  Columbus,  and  other  points,  there 
have  been  excellent  white  schools.  The  colored  people  have  hardly 
been  permitted  to  do  what  they  would  for  themselves  freely. 

FLORIDA. 

The  State  system  in  Florida  has  made  little  or  no  progress,  notwith- 
standing the  ability  and  utmost  endeavors  of  the  newly  appointed  super- 
intendent St.  Augustine,  under  the  stimulus  of  the  aid  rendered  by 
the  Peabody  fund,  has  shown  a  disposition  to  adopt  a  system  of  ftee 
public  schools.* 

KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky  is  very  far  from  establishing  a  sufficiently  efficient  system 
of  schools  for  the  education  of  the  whites,  and  apparently  refuses  to 
recognize  the  desirableness  or  necessity  of  the  education  of  the  colored 
children.  The  late  able  superintendent  made  an  earnest  plea  in  their 
behalf,  but  the  most  that  appears  likely  to  be  done,  is  setting  apart  the 
taxes  collected  from  the  colored  people  for  school  purposes  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  The  schools  of  Louisville  arc  taking  a  very 
good  position. 

foEo,  the  doty  of  those  to  whom  is  intnisted  the  education  of  the  yonth  of  a  country, 
to  foster  and  enconraji^e  among  them  a  love  for  that  conntrj* — not  to  emasculate  them 
of  so  high  and  uohle  a  sentiment  hy  vain  twaddle  ahout  Hhe  brotherhood  of 
man/  and  aU  that  kind  of  true  hut  meaningless  phrases — but  to  iustiU  into  them  that 
true  idea  of  patriotism  which  teaches  them  to  chug  with  supreme  devotion  to  the  par- 
ticular land  of  their  birth." 

The  Colonel  used  the  following  forcible  illustration  of  the  benefits  of  popular  educa- 
tion :  "  The  result  of  the  late  Franco-Prussian  war  is  not  difficult  to  understand  when 
we  remember  that  Prussia  has  long  had  the  best  educational  system  in  the  world,  and 
that  it  is  a  maxim  with  them  that  ^  what  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation 
you  must  put  into  its  schools.' " 

In  speaking  of  the  status  of  the  public-school  system  in  North  Carolina  previous  to 
the  late  war,  the  Colonel  stated  that  in  the  nineteen  or  twenty  years  during  which  the 
common-school  system  had  been  in  operation  in  Ihe  State,  (established  in  1B40,)  **the 
colleges  had  increased  in  number  from  2  to  16,  the  academies  from  140  to  'J^,  tlio 
primary  schools  from  632  to  3,500,  arid  the  number  of  scholars  from  20,000  to  150,000, 
or  two^thirds  of  the  white  children  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one.  I  find  further  that  the  productive  school  fund  had  increased  to  more  than  $2,000,0(K), 
exclusive  of  swamp  lands,  and  was  yearly  increasing,  and  that  it  was  larger  than  the 
school  fund  of  Massachusetts  by  $500,000 ;  larger  than  the  school  fund  of  New  Jer8*\v 
hy  three  times  that  amount,  ($1,000,000;)  larger  than  that  of  Georgia — the  Empire 
State  of  the  South,  as  she  was  called— by  $1,600,000 ;  larger  than  that  of  Virginia  by 
$600,000 ;  and  much  larger  than  the  school  fund  of  Maine,  or  New  Hampshire,  or  Mary- 
land." 

"  These  are  facts  of  which  we  had  a  right  to  be  proud,  and  the  recollection  of  them, 
thouj^h  it  sharpens  our  reoret  at  the  present  state  of  our  educational  interests,  ought 
to  stimulate  us  to  renewed  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Causes,  which  it  is  unprofitable  to 
discuss,  have  reduced  our  means  of  educating  our  yonth,  but  an  enlightened  people  will 
always  be  ready  to  appropriate  the  larger  portion  of  ihe  public  revenue  to  that  pur- 
pose." 

•  From  a  report  by  Hon.  Charles  Beecher,  State  8ux>erin  ten  dent,  but  recently  re- 
ceived, we  learn  that  there  are  in  the  State  66,045  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and 
21,  of  whom  only  12,032  are  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  leaving  54,013  never  m^" 
tered.  There  were  in  39  districts  (each  county  being  a  district)  322  school^  which 
were  taught,  on  an  average,  4.6  mouths.  ^  t 
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TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  daring  the  year  has  been  considerably  agitated  upon  the 
sabject  of  general  education.  The  legislature,  dissatisfied  with  the  de- 
struction of  the  system  of  free  schools  which  had  been  previously  in- 
aagoratedt  made  repeated  efforts  to  revise  satisfactorily  the  laws  which 
prevailed  up  to  1860. 

Acknowledging  the  need  of  a  central  head  to  the  system,  and  yet 
UDwilliiig  to  meet  adequately  the  demauds  for  such  an  officer,  they  cre- 
ated an  office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  thrust  its 
duties  upou-  the  already  overburdened  State  treasurer. 

The  effort  to  organize  by  counties  resulted  in  s6nie  action  in  23  out 
of  the  04  counties  of  the  State.  In  several  instances  the  need  of  county 
Bupervision  of  schools  has  been  recognized  by  the  election  of  a  super- 
intendent. 

The  State  treasury  has  been  too  much  embarrassed  to  disburse  any 
large  amount  of  money  for  school  purposes. 

Many  prominent  men  in  the  State  are  earnestly  preparing  for  more 
vigorous  action,  asking  the  legislature  to  provide  for  the  appointment 
and  payment  of  a  State  superintendent,  and  for  a  fuller  discharge  of 
the  State  obligations  in  aid  of  general  education,  though  with  little 
diance  of  success.  The  colored  people  are  most  emphatic  in  the  state- 
mexkt  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  them  in  their  efforts  to  educate 
their  children. 

Alabama,  notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  her  State  Superintend- 
ent, has,  on  account  of  lack  of  funds,  suffered  from  the  closing  of  schools 
prematurely  in  different  portions  of  the  State.  The  State  tax  is  far  from 
being  adequate  to  the  support  of  an  efficient  system,  and  few  localities 
levy  a  special  tax  upon  themselves. 

The  schools  in  Mobile,  in  spite  of  great  difficulties,  are  making  prog- 
ress. The  " S way ne'^  school  at  Montgomery,  and  the '* Emerson"  in- 
stitute at  Mobile,  and  other  like  institutions  in  the  State,  are  doing 
good  service  for  the  colored  people  of  the  State,  but  they  complain  in 
many  of  the  counties  of  great  difficulty  or  of  the  impossibility  of  securing 
any  school  privileges. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

This  office  was  notified  by  the  State  superintendent  of  the  forwarding 
(rf  a  report  somewhat  in  detail  of  the  progress  of  education  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  but  it  failed  to  arrive  in  time  for  insertion.  He  has  put 
forth  the  most  arduous  and  unremitting  efforts  for  the  success  of  the 
system  of  free  schools,  which  have  won  the  favor  of  many  of  the  ablest 
men  of  the  State.  The  opposition  sometimes  arising  from  indifference 
or  lack  oi  information,  or  a  willingness  to  see  the  experiment  carried  on 
by  others  while  taking  no  responsibility  for  it,  has  in  other  instances 
been  violent,  and  not  satisfied  with  using  legal  interposition  to  embar- 
rass its  progress  and  success,  has  taken  on  the  form  of  direct  assault, 
resorting  to  the  whipping  of  teachers  and  burning  of  school-houses.  It  is 
Wieved,  however,  there  have  been  not  less  than  three  thousand  schools 
in  operation. 

LOUISIANA. 

In  Louisiana,  the  energy  and  zeal  of  the  superintendent  and  those 
<HH)perating  with  him  in  labors  for  universal  education  are  meeting 
vith  incrc^^ed  success,  though  there  is  hardly  less  opposition  than 
formerly  in  the  country  parishes  of  the  State.     Some  seven  hundred 
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schools,  it  is  believed,  are  in  operation  outside  of  New  Orleans.  Tliat  city 
lias  been  specially  embarrassed  in  the  conduct  of  its  schools,  on  account 
of  the  lack  of  funds.*  The  able  city  superintendent,  under  the  direction 
of  the  board  of  education,  has  with  rare  skill  guided  the  educational 
work  of  the  city  successfully  forward  in  spite  of  threatening  evils. 

The  State  University,  under  President  Boyd,  is  steadily  gaining  in 
excellence  of  scholarship  and  training,  and  the  confidence  of  the  pub- 
lic. 

Straight  University  and  other  well-conducted  private  institutions  for 
the  benefit  of  the  colored  people  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  are  attended 
by  large  numbers  of  students. 

TEXAS. 

Texas,  the  darkest  field,  educationally,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
close  of  the  last  report,  has  passed  an  act  to  organize  and  maintain  a 
system  of  public  free  schools  for  the  State,  which  was  approved  April 
24^1871.    May  9,  a  State  superintendent  was  appointed. 

JEow  hard  was  the  stniggle  for  the  introduction  of  the  system,  how 
violently  it  is  opposed  by  its  enemies,  and  warmly  and  strongly  sus- 
tained by  its  friends,  will  appear  in  the  accompanying  papers.  The 
governor,  we  are  assured,  is  giving  every  aid  in  his  power  toward  its 
success,  recognizing  the  fact  that  education  must  underlie  every  per- 
mament  improvement  in  the  State,  whether  material,  social,  or  civil. 
In  addition  to  the  hostile  sentiment  against  free  schools,  Texas  encount- 
ers, to  a  greater  extent  than  most  States,  the  difficulties  arising  from 
sparseness  of  population. 

ARKANSAS.! 

Arkansas,  though  in  some  respects  leading  the  majority  of  the  States 
in  which  slavery  has  recently  been  abolished,  in  its  manifestations  of 
educational  activity,  has  suffered  from  the  reduction  of  the  tax  tbr 
school  purposes,  and  has  yet  to  make  prolonged,  energetic,  and  well- 
directed  efforts  before  the  final  triumph  of  universal  education  in  the 
State. 

Missoxmi. 

In  Missouri  the  system  of  free  schools  has  passed  beyond  the  period 
of  special  i)eril.  One  county  in  the  southern  iiortion  of  the  State  was, 
up  to  a  late  date,  reported  without  a  single  school  sustained  umler  the 
State  system,  and  the  prejudice  against  the  education  of  colored  chil- 
dren in  that  quarter  is  reported  most  unyielding  in  its  opposition.  Th« 
establishment  of  State  normal  schools  and  the  progress  of  the  State 
University,  are  particularly  encouraging.  Perhaps  no  city  with  so 
many  elements  opposed  to  progress  has  advanced  so  rapidly  in  educa- 
tional development  within  the  past  few  years  as  St.  Louis. 

The  vacancy  created  in  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  by  the  death  of  the  lion.  Ira  Divoll,  so  widely  and  favorably 
known  as  an  educator,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Hon.  John 

•  The  board  of  school  directors  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  asked  the  city  council  to 
levy  a  tax  for  $350,000,  and  they  declined  to  do  so,  and  were  sustained  by  the  coarts, 
as  there  is  no  provision  for  it  in  the  State  revenue  law.  They  look  to  the  coming 
session  of  the  legislature  for  the  necessary  provisions  with  which  to  maintain  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

t  General  Albert  W.  Bishop,  of  Little  Hock,  informs  us  that  the  town  of  FayettevUlo, 
"Washington  County,  has  been  selected  as  the  site  of  the  State  Agricultural  CollMEe. 
The  county  gave  $100,000  and  the  town  $30,000,  in  bonds,  to  secure  its  location.  The 
State  gave  an  additional  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  its  benefit.  The  coU^^  is  to 
liave  a  normal  department,  and  is  to  open  on  the  fonrth  Monday  of  January,  1872. 
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Monteith,  who  is  zealoasly  pressing  the  various  instramentalities  of 
education  toward  higher  success. 

The  Missouri  School  of  Mines,*  at  Rolla,  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
BaOroad,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  miles  from  St.  Loifis^  was  formally 
opei^d  on  the  23d  of  November  with  20  students. 

STATES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE.f 

The  wild  rush  to  the  Pacific  slope  for  gold  has  ceased,  but  a  more 
abiding  and  no  less  earnest  interest  centers  in  all  that  pertains  to  that 
part  of  our  country,  territorially  in  itself  an  outlying  empire.  My  recent 
visit  afiforded  me  special  opportunities  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  facts 
in  respect  to  the  condition  of  education  there.  With  an  area  of  365,70-4 
square  miles,  it  is  nearly  six  times  as  large  as  all  New  England.  Though 
traveling  about  3,000  miles  in  passing  within  these  limits,  I  could  hardly 
seeore  more  than  an  outline,  a  bird-seye  view,  of  a  country  presenting 
within  its  borders  such  varieties  of  climate  and  soil,  such  diversities  of 
population.  No  brief  general  description  can  fully  give  the  facts,  and 
a  statement  of  the  exceptions  cannot  be  undertaken. 

0ALIF0EN1A.J 

California,  with  an  area  of  188,891  square  miles  and  a  population  of 
560,247,  has  already  accomplished  much  and  has  done  many  things  well, 
in  tiie  work  of  education,  though  much  still  remains  to  be  done.  The 
abstract  of  information  in  regard  to  this  State  has  the  merit  of  being 
prepared  up  to  date,  by  Mrs.  S.  B.  Cooper,  a  well-known  writer,  resident 
in  San  Francisco,  who  received  every  aid  in  her  work  from  the  State 
superintendent  and  other  school  officers. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  the  erection  of  valuable  school-houses 
in  some  of  the  leading  points  in  the  State,  as  in  San  Bernardino,  Yreka, 
and  Oakland.  The  high-school  house  at  the  latter  place  is  a  model  of 
taste,  convenience,  and  economy.  ^ 

The  State  owes  a  debt  that  will  never  be  paid  to  those  who  early 
undertook  the  educational  work,  especially  to  Hon.  John  Swett,  for  the 
adaptation  of  the  school  law  to  the  diverse  and  peculiar  necessities  of  its 
people.  Its  provisions  are  not  optional  with  the  communities,  but  man- 
datory. It  requires  the  levying  of  certain  taxes  and  their  appropriation 
f(wr  specific  educational  purposes.  It  requires  the  election  of  certain  offi- 
cers, and  of  them  the  performance  of  specified  duties.  If  there  is  a  fail- 
ure to  carry  out  these  provisions  in  any  particular  in  any  community,  a 
few  friends  of  popular  intelligence  may  take  the  question  to  the  courts 
and  enforce  the  law.  The  result  is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
<tf  aehools  in  counties  the  most  sparsely  populated,  and  where  the  people 

*The  opening  of  this  institntion  was  au  occasion  of  much  congratulation  atnon^i^  the 
educators  of  the  State.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Daniel  Bi^ed,  LL.  D.,  President 
of  the  state  University  and  director  of  the  school,  Pi'ofessor  C.  P^  Williaius,  and  Hon. 
JebmMonteiUiy  State  snperintendent  of  public  schools. 

The  building  is  placed  on  the  site  ot  old  Fort  Wyman,.and  its  cost  will  amount  to 
aboQt  |75,000,  which  were  gjiven  by  the  people  of  the  county,  together  with  $60,000  for 
its  operation.  In  1861  the  site  of  Rolla  was  an  unbroken  forest ;  now  it  contains  3,000 
people.  The  county  possesses  great  mineral  deposits,  among  which  are  over  sisty 
vanetie)  of  iron  ore.  • 

Ham  indebted  to  Bev.  John  Kimball,  of  San  Francisco,  for  special  aid  in  gathering 
io&nnaiion  in  regard  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

I  A.  recent  letter  from  Hon.  J.  W.  North,  of  Riverside,  San  Bernardino  County,  Cali- 
fimU^  states  that  a  rapid  and  salutary  change  in  regard  to  et^ucational  matters  is 
tiling  place  in  Sonthem  Callfomia.  In  San  iJernardino  a  fine,  large  brick  buildinor  has 
lieso  erected  for  a  public  ^aded  school.  At  Riverside  a  fine  scaool-bouse  has  been 
enetod ;  I^efessor  Fayne,  formerly  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Colombcs,  Ohio,  is 
to  Iwve  charge  of  the  icbooL    A  square  of  land  has  been  set  apart  in  the  town  for 
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are  largely  of  a  descent  and  antecedents  from  which  indifference  or  hos- 
tility to  universal  education  may  p^enerally  be  expected.  Even  in  the 
most  backward  counties  there  has  been  progress.  Teachers,  school  offi- 
cers, and  others,  have  sought  for  better  results,  while  in  the  centers  of 
population  the  schools  come  into  the  closest  competition  with  the  best  in 
any  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country. 

The  statute  provides  for  an  exact  system  of  supervision  over  the 
whole  St;it3,  and  sabordinate  supervision  for  counties  and  cities.  This 
has  been  the  source  of  infusing  life  into  all  parts  of  the  system.  A  small 
fraction  of  the  school  tax,  set  apart  in  every  district,  constitutes  a  fuod 
for  library  purposes,  and  has  multiplied  these  sources  of  intelligence  iu 
communities  where  otherwise  there  would  have  been  almost  an  entire 
dearth  of  reading  for  the  young.  The  library  feature  of  the  school  law 
in  California  has  been  a  success. 

The  present  State  superintendent  has  wisely  refrained  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  excellencies  of  the  law,  and  the  communities  have  the 
increased  advantage  from  the  non-interruption  of  its  effect. 

A  State  normal  school  has  been  located  at  San  Jos6,  for  which  a  new 
building  has  been  erected.  The  State  University,  locat«)d  at  Oakland, 
is  already  doing  an  excellent  work.  Its  preparatory  department  is  full 
and  prosperous,  and,  together  with  the  high  schools,  academies,  and 
institutions  for  secondary  instruction  elsewhere  in  the  State,  assures  at 
an  early  day  the  preparation  of  a  large  number  bf  young  persons  who 
will  undertake  and  complete  the  highest  courses  of  instruction  provided. 

In  the  busy  life  of  new  communities,  where  speculation  is  rife,  supe- 
rior education  has  often  had  to  struggle  for  recognition  and  success;  but 
the  University  of  California  has  some  problems  presented,  for  its  imme- 
diate solution,  of  the  most  practical  and  vital  importance  to  the  people 
of  the  State,  and  calculated  to  bring  it  at  once  into  the  most  intimate 
popular  relations.  It  has  received  the  advantage  of  the  national  grant 
in  aid  of  instruction  iu  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  and  when 
the  funds  from  this  source  are  available,  will  have  the  means  of  organ 
izing  these  departments. 

The  agriculture  and  horticulture  of  the  State  differ  very  widely  firom 
those  pursuits  in  the  older  and  Eastern  States,  and  make  special  demands 
upon  science  to  meet  the  new  conditions  and  solve  them  successfully. 
Irrigation  in  many  parts — a  system  which  requires  broad  and  intelligent 
treatment — must  supply  the  moisture  elsewhere  furnished  by  abundant 
rains. 

In  addition,  the  differences  of  climate,  both  general  and  local,  and  the 
consequent  effects  upon  stock-raising,  resulting  often  disastrously  to 
those  who  come  from  the  older  States,  make  an  urgent  demand  upoo 
the  State  for  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  knowledge  upon  facts  so 
vital  to  the  prosperity  of  so  many  of  its  citizens. 

So  far,  in  the  matter  of  irrigation  and  husbandry  generally,  all  has 
gone,  as  it  happened,  according  to  the  intelligence  or  whim  of  the  .indi- 
vidual farmer,  acting  without  scientific  knowledge,  and  wholly  withoat 
reference  to  tne  general  welfare.  The  university,  leading  the  men  of 
science,  can  well  demand  of  the  State  ample  aid  in  making  observatious 
upon  the  soil,  climate,  fruits,  and  stoce;  the  bearings  of  mountains,  and 
direction  of  river-courses,  and  the  fitness  of  the  different  localities  for 
the  several  industries,  until  the  facts  are  sufficiently  iu  hand  and  a  philo- 
sophical solution  is  reached,  thus  preventing  many  of  the  evils  resulting 
from  ignorance  or  monopolies.    The  same  is  true  of  mining. 

Science  would  thus  illustrate  its  friendship  for  man,  and  superior 
education  vindicate  its  demands  upon  public  attention  by  a  practical 
demonstration  of  its  usefulness.  Digitized  by  GooqIc 
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Tbe  State  schools,  in  charge  of  ProfessorWilkinson,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  both  classes  are  accommodated  in 
the  same  bailding,  would  be  an  honor  to  the  oldest  community. 

The  schools  of  San  Francisco,  however  they  may  have  suffered  from 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  public  interest,  constitute  a  system  of  many  excel- 
lencies that  has  in  itself  the  means  of  correcting  mistakes  and  of  increas- 
ing its  eflSciency  as  the  public  may  demand.  Among  its  officers  and 
teachers  there  are  some  who  have  no  superiors.  The  co^nopolitan 
schools,  in  which  German  and  French  are  taught,  are  worthy  of 
csffefnl  study  by  all  city  officers  who  have  presented  to  them  the  solu- 
tion of  the  question  of  teaching  other  languages  than  the  English  in  the 
free  schools.  Mr.  Henry  Bolander,  the  principal  of  one  of  these  schools, 
has  just  been  elected  State  superintendent.* 

The  free  public  schools  of  the  city  furnish  for  all  its  citizens  who  are 
anxions  to  preserve  the  young  from  the  evils  and  temptations  of  city 
vagabondism,  the  grand  medium  by  which  their  efforts  may  be  made 
BQccessfuL 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 

Education  on  the  Pacific  coast  has  an  additional  interest  from  the 
fact  that  here  our  civilization  stands  face  to  face  with  that  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  other  countries  of  the  Orient.  Here  the  Chinese  have 
aheady  come  in  large  numbers,  chiefly  men — women  coming  only  of 
the  lowest  character,  and  never  as  wives.  Yet,  Chinese  children  in  San 
Francisco  are  numbered  by  the  hundred  5  but  neither  there  nor  else- 
where in  the  State  does  the  system  of  public  instruction  make  any  pro- 
vision for  them.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned  they  are  outcasts ;  they 
are  prohibited  the  opportunity  of  gaining  intelligence  and  virtue. 
There  has  been,  however,  occasionally,  instruction  at  public  expense; 
bat  the  schools  for  this  class  are  almost  entirely  the  result  of  Christian 
charity.  The  Chinese  children  are.  to  some  extent,  educated  under 
their  own  teachers,  according  to  tne  manner  of  their  native  land.t 
Prgudice,  interest,  reason,  and  Christian  principles  are  in  great  con- 
fiision  in  regard  to  the  question  of  the  method  of  treating  these  new- 

•Hon-  Mr.  Widber  is  superintendent,  and  Hon.  John  Swett  deputy  superintendent, 
cf  tlie  city  schools. 

t  By  the  courtesy  of  Nathaniel  T.  AUen,  esq.,  of  West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  this 
Bonaii  has  been  supplied  with  the  foUowing  st-atement  of  facts  in  regard  to  education 
in  China,  obtained  by  him  through  the  late  Hon.  Anson  Bnrlingame,  and  at  an  inter- 
view witii  the  Chinese  embassadors  whom  he  met  in  Berlin. 

They  stated  that  in  China  there  is  no  system  of  public  schools,  all  education  being 
aoqttn«d  and  instruction  imparted  in  private  schools  at  the  expense  of  parents.  If  a 
pannt  is  wealtiiy  he  wiU  have  a  private  teacher  in  his  own  house.  Where  the  parent 
IS  not  able  to  do  this  alone,  several  families  combine  to  employ  a  teacher.  A  single 
t«adier  may  thus  have,  in  some  cases,  two  hundred  pupils  under  his  care  and  instruc- 
tioQ.  There  are  no  laws  obliging  parents  to  educate  their  children,  but  those  who 
hafeihe  means  generally  do  so.  The  proportion  who  are  uneducated  is  not  known, 
altbM^  this  mast  be  large,  as  many  are  too  poor  to  educate  their  cliildren.  The  ex- 
atmnrtiona  for  advancement  to  different  grades,  with  a  view  to  employment  by  the 
gOTcnuoent,  are  very  severe^  especially  the  first  three,  at  thirteen,  fifteen,  and  seven- 
teea  years  ot  age ;  but  out  ot  1,000  applicants,  only  12,  upon  an  average,  pass  the  grades 
aoAkeeome  government  officials  or  mandarins.  The  child  of  the  poorest  parent  may 
obteia  the  highest  post,  only  a  few  classes  being  ineligible.  The  daughters  of  the 
▼eaffihy,  if  trained  at  aU,  are  educated  at  their  own  homes.  Tboir  education  is  meager 
injoBouDt.  The  moral  philosophy  of  Confucius  is  rigidly  taught.  According  to  a 
coiBMiitieation  from  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Observer,  at  the  examination  for 
thadfigpreeof  Tsin-ze,  or  graduated  scholars  this  year,  the  number  of  successful  can- 
didttka  was  limited  by  an  imperial  decree  to  326.  The  number  of  students  who 
^tese4  their  names  for  examination  was  8,210.  The  first  named  on  the  list  of  sue- 
ceailbl  esndidates  was  Li  Lwauchee,  of  Chihli  province,  and  his  name  was  published 
over  Iba  empire,  as  that  of  the  senior  wrangler  of  his  university  is  in  England,     t 

2qj^  ^'Q'^'^ed  by  v^oogie 
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comers.  Their  industry  is  wanted,  bnt  in  many  respects  their  pres- 
ence is  abhorred.  Certain  points,  however,  seem  plain ;  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  violate  the  police  or  sanitary  laws,  the  rules 
and  regulations  necessary  to  social  purity,  civil  peace  and  order, 
common  cleanliness  and  health.  Now,  even  while  the  prejudices  are 
strong  against  them,  they  have  been  allowed  to  congregate  on  streets 
and  in  alleys,  to  concentrate  in  large  numbers  in  restricted  quarters, 
and,  by  the  large  rents  paid,  make  encroachments  into  portions  of  the 
city  once  settled  by  the  best  people;  and  there,  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  thriving  city,  as  if  in  the  midst  of  paganism,  gather  every  condition 
of  individual  and  public  disease,  immorality,  vice,  and  crime.  In  the 
creation  of  these  sources  of  vice,  crime,  and  misery  are  the  evils  of  the 
presence  of  the  Chinamen,  and  not  in  any  industry  or  honesty  or  skill 
in  business  that  they  may  bring.  Yet,  they  are  more  likely  to  be  in- 
sulted, attacked,  and  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  an  honest  livelihood  than 
to  be  molested  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  slums 
for  the  destruction  of  themselves  and  the  American  youth  of  the  city. 
If  the  community  would  rid  itself,  as  it  plainly  has  a  right  to  do,  oi 
these  evils  which  are  so  manifest,  there  would  be  less  ground  for  anxiety 
in  the  direction  where  complaints  are  loudest. 

Unfortunately,  proscription  in  the  State,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
has  been  carried  out  rigorously  against  the  children  of  Indians,  and 
often  against  the  blacks.  The  schools  for  the  Indians  are  exclusively 
under  the  control  of  the  General  Government.  Many  of  these  pioneei 
communities  have  yet  to  learn  that  they  cannot  aflfbrd  to  allow  any  one^ 
however  alien  to  their  own  race,  to  grow  up  in  ignorance.  A  similai 
proscription  extends  throughout  Oregon  and  Nevada. 

In  California  the  popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  education  is  Rtrong 
and  active.  The  diversity  of  elements  in  their  midst,  and  the  dangers 
they  threaten,  have  forced  upon  many  minds  a  conviction  of  the  necessitj 
of  universal  education  to  public  security.  The  question  of  enacting 
laws  for  compulsory  education  by  the  State  has  been  widely  agitatec 
and  vigorously  maintained. 

OREGON. 

In  Oregon,*  however,  the  educational  sentiment  is  far  less  active  ani 
vigorous.  This  State,  with  95,274  square  miles,  larger  than  all  Ke^ 
England  by  one-half,  has  a  population  of  90,923,  and  a  school  populatiol 
of  34,000. 

This  State,  especially  fortunate  in  the  feature  of  the  school  law  whicl 
requires  a  school-tax  to  be  levied  in  every  county,  is  unfortunate  ii 
many  other  respects.  The  executive  of  the  State,  in  addition  to  hii 
other  onerous  duties,  is  made  by  the  constitution,  superintendent  of  pul 
lie  instruction.  The  governor,  assisted  by  the  secretary  of  state,  is 
nevertheless,  giving  to  this  vital  interest  his  special  attention,  thi 
need  of  which  is  freely  confessed  by  many  of  the  best  citizens  of  thi 
State.  So  far  separated  from  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  the  edo 
cators  of  Oregon  have  received  comparatively  little  aid  in  their  difficul 
task  from   their  coadjutors   in  the  other  portions  of  the  country. 

•  The  Commissioner  wishes  hereby  to  acknowledge  the  special  obligations  nnd< 
which  he  was  placed  during  his  recent  visit  by  the  marked  courtesies  of  Govem<j 
Grover  and  Hon.  Mr.  Chadwick,  secretary  of  state,  who  furnished  him  every  fiicilit 
for  prosecuting  his  researches. 

t  A  recent  address,  by  J.  A.  Waymire,  on  free  schools  for  Oregon,  and  the  fi^qnet 
newspaper  communications  of  the  Rev.  George  H.  Atkinson,  D.  1).,  are  useful  in  feru 
ing  and  awakonmg  educational  sentiment.  ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOqIq 
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AmoD^  a  people  ricb  in  lands,  the  children  are  growing  up  with  oppor- 
tunities for  edacation  which  are  entirely  inadequate  to  their  needs,  and 
there  is  danger  to  the  State  unless  speedy  action  is  taken.  The  senti- 
mfflit  in  favor  of  attending  school,  of  study,  of  the  use  of  means  for 
improvement,  is  not  strong  enough  5  it  is  too  easy  for  the  young  to  grow 
up  in  ignorance,  and  to  become  occupied  with  frivolities  and  vices. 

The  schools  need  to  be  at  once  made  free  from  the  tuition  fees  by 
which  they  are  so  often  embarrassed  outside  of  Portland  and  Salem.  A 
local  tax  should  be  levied  for  every  county,  in  addition  to  the  State  tax. 
There  should  be  a  well-qualified  and  competent  State  superintendent, 
whose  efforts  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  pre- 
sentation of  arguments  fitted  to  arouse  public  attention  to  this  vast  and 
fmidamental  interest ;  to  catch,  too,  the  attention  of  the  young,  and 
stimulate  their  aspirations,  and  to  scatter  throughout  the  State  the 
infOTmation  needed  in  regard  to  the  building  of  school-houses,  organiz- 
ing districts,  mani^ement  of  schools,  qualification  of  teachers,  and  the 
b^  means  for  their  success  in  instruction  asid  discipline. 

80  far  the  wealth  of  the  State  has  been  little  affected  by  the  cultivation 
of  science  and  skilled  industry.  The  interesting  and  peculiar  mineral 
resources  have  had  no  systematic,  scientific  investigation.  However,  a 
single  citizen — ^the  £ev.  Thomas  Condon,  of  Dalles — on  his  own  responsi- 
bility Bud  by  his  own  researches,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  world 
by  collecting  a  museum  unsurpassed  in  some  particulars. 

Every  feature  of  culture,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  has  the  most 
ample  room  and  scope  in  this  State.  Properly  encouraged,  and  fostered 
by  a  vigorous  system  of  public  instruction,  the  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  prosperity  of  the  State  thus  secured  would  be  incalculable. 

NEVADA. 

Nevada,  notwithstanding  her  sparseness  of  population,  is  making 
steady  progress  in  promoting  general  education.  Vigorous  supervision 
gives  life  to  the  whole  system,  and  adequate  provision  for  the  elementary 
education  of  all  the  children  is  proposed,  except  for  such  as  are  ^^  unpop- 
ularly  complexioned.'^  Salaries  of  teachers  are  decreasing.  A  high 
school  has  been  established  in  Virginia  City,  the  only  one,  it  is  believed, 
in  the  State. 

The  State  depends  upon  California  for  the  normal  training  of  teach- 
ers and  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  number  of  school- 
children is  reported  at  3^952.    Of  these,  2,988  are  enrolled  in  the  schools. 

EDUCATION  IN  THE  TEEEITORIES. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  sources  of  information  last  year, 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories  was  put 
down  at  700,000 ;  the  number  of  Indians  more  or  less  directly  cared  for 
by  the  General  Government  in  the  several  States  was  found  to  be  100,000, 
making  a  total  of  over  800,000.  For  all  this  population  the  National 
Goremment  is  as  directly  and  intimately  responsible  in  all  particulars 
as  aie  the  several  State  governments  for  their  own  citizens.  No  element 
of  this  responsibility  more  completely  underlies  all  others  than  educa- 
tion.   It  determines  both  the  capacity  for  sentiment  and  action. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Government  a  lively  appreciation  of  this 
ieqK>nsibility  was  shown.  Few  acts  stand  out  more  conspicuously  in 
the  annals  of  those  times  than  the  ordinances  which  determined  the 
duracter  of  the  civilization  of  the  northwestern  ter|j|^g5jy.(^  Moreover, 
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the  early  settlers  were  chiefly  from  those  portions  of  the  Fnion  most 
advanced,  and  they  were  likely  to  be  the  most  enterprising  of  the  8e<j- 
tion  from  which  they  came.  Foreign  interference,  possible  or  actual,  la 
reference  to  boundaries,  perhaps  quickened  public  attention.  Of  this 
nothing  now  exists  to  excite  apprehension  or  put  the  country  upon  its 
guard.  The  Territories  are  securely  our  own.  Open,  indeed,  to  immi- 
gration from  all  the  world,  portions  of  them  are  as  fully  controlled  by 
the  higher  elements  of  our  civilization  as  any  part  of  the  country,  while 
in  others  foreign  immigration  is  much  greater  than  formerly,  and  id 
some,  the  mass  of  the  population,  as  in  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  are  ol 
foreign  birth  or  parentage ;  thus  presenting  reason  for  anxiety  that  there 
should  exist  from  the  first  all  those  institutions,  especially  commot 
schools,  upon  which,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  we  must  depend  for  the  forma 
tion  of  a  character  fully  in  harmony  with  the  sentiments  and  practices 
which  elsewhere  prevail,  and  which  are  the  glory  of  our  land. 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  liberty  is  recog 
nized  in  the  statutes  and  governments  of  these  Territories.  Thos< 
instrumentalities  calculated  to  inspire  a  love  of  freedom  and  an  under 
standing  and  appreciation  of  its  objects,  customs,  and  laws,  should  h 
active,  universal,  and  eflScient.  Of  this,  in  the  practice  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  there  has  been  no  assurance.  In  that  period  such  hai 
been  the  failure  to  infuse  universally  into  our  territorial  possessioni 
those  instrumentalities,  that  ignorance  has  actually  largely  increased  ii 
New  Mexico,  and  Mormonism  has  made  for  itself  a  home  in  Utah. 

NEW  MEXICO. 

It  should  be  remembered,  and  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  in  1856 
on  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  school 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  the  vote  stood  37  for  and  5,011 
against  it.* 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  Territory  which,  according  t 
the  census  of  1870,  has  a  population  of  93,874,  of  whom  86,254  are  c 
foreign — Spanish  or  Mexican — descent,  ana  consequently  do  not  sped 
the  English  language.  , 

The  secretary  of  the  Territory,  in  a  communication  of  recent  dat^ 
says:  "There  are  four  or  five  schools  under  the  supervision  of  tb 
Eoman  Catholic  Church,  and  two  under  the  auspices  of  the  Presbyteriaj 
board  of  missions.  The  attendance  is  very  small,  and  there  is  not 
public  school  in  the  Territory.^  A  simple  statement  of  this  fact  ougJ 
to  be  sufficient  to  make  the  cheek  of  any  honest  American  mantle  wi^ 
shame. 

: 1 

*  Rev.  J.  A.  Trnchard,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  an  address  delivered  on  t^ 
3l8t  of  Angnst  last  at  St.  MichaeVs  CoUege,  Santa  F6,  says: 

"  There  has  heen  no  governor  who  has  not  adorned  his  messages  with  a  flowery  enc^ 
minm  on  education;  no  candidate  for  delegate  to  Congress  who  has  not  given  to  ed| 
cation  a  prominent  plank  in  his  political  platform.  The  legi^tive  body  enacted  la^ 
on  education,  and  not  nnfrequently  have  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  this  T^rrito] 
what  they  have  published  on  so  important  a  subject. 

"And  what  result  haa  been  obtained  so  far t  What  advancement  t  What  progrti 
has  been  made  in  the  education  of  youth  in  New  Mexico  T  I  am  sorry  to  say,  lad^ 
and  gentlemen,  so  far  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  has  been  obtained.  Much  has  be^ 
said  on  schools,  but  little  done,  in  order  to  prove  this,  I  need  only  lay  before  yj 
fthe  deplorable  state  of  the  schools  throughout  this  Territory.  I  except  Santa  Ii 
Taos,  Mora^  Las  Vegas,  and  other  towns  which  have  colleges  and  conventa  founded  1 
Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Lamy  and  the  cler^  of  the  diocese."  j 

After  affirming  that  indifference  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  schools,  \ 
proceeds  to  say :  "  The  second  cause  of  this  deplorable  evil  is  the  want  of  resource 
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UTAH. 

In  Utah,  with  a  population  of  86,786,  there  are  30,702  of  foreign  birth, 
aad  51,807,  both  of  whose  parents  were  foreigners ;  so  that  there  now 
appear  to  be  21,105,  who,  although  not  foreign-bom,  are  growing  up 
imder  influences  derived  from  those  not  born  on  our  soil.  Of  the  whole 
population,  25,333  are  of  school  age.  The  territorial  superintendent 
observes  that  the  present  territorial  school  system  has  been  supervised 
and  sustained  without  a  dollar  or  an  acre  of  land  from  the  General 
Government.  There  is  great  complaint  from  the  antipolygamists  in  the 
T^iitoiy  that  the  teaching  of  Mormon  tenets  is  made  more  prominent 
in  tiie  schools  than  instruction  in  letters  or  science.     . 

COLORADO. 

Colorado,  with  a  total  population  of  39,864,  and  a  school  population 
between  five  and  twenty-one  of  8,593.  reports  an  enrollment  in  the  public 
schools  of  5,345.  The  total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  are  re- 
ported as  $98,105.  These  figures  contrast  favorably  with  tJiose  of  some 
other  Territories. 

NEED  OF  TEBBITOEIAL  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Does  not  a  just  consideration  of  the  vast  interests  involved  in  these 
Territories,  present  and  prospective,  require,  on  the  part  of  the  General 
Government,  at  least  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  that  the 
moral  support  of  the  national  sentiment  should  be  extended  to  them  t 
Tb^e  can  be  no  question  raised  as  to  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  laws  of  Congress  are  the  basis  of  their  organization ;  the 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  President,  and  held  responsible  to  him. 

A  systematic  report  of  facts  with  regard  to  education  certainly  is  the 
least  tiiat  could  be  expected,  and  would,  of  itself,  be  of  great  value. 

I  am,  however,  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  altogether  for 
the  interest  of  the  Territories  and  the  country  if  a  new  ofSce — that  of 

tbe  poverty  which  reigns  throaghont  this  unhappy  country,  but  a  poverty  such  as 
lad  never  existed  in  past  times.  Money  has  disappeared,  and  no  Tvork  docs  the  day- 
latrorer  find.  How  can  he  afford  to  send  his  children  to  school  when  he  can  barely 
pre  tbesm  their  daUy  bread?  How  can  he  pay  the  teacher,  buy  books,  and  so  forth, 
vben  he  has  not  wherewith  to  clothe  them  f  And  how  many  poor  widows,  how  many 
ptfents,  arc  thus  situated !  Many  among  them  desire  to  give  tbeir  families  the  educa- 
tion needed,  but  cannot,  for  want  of  means,  in  a  country  like  New  Mexico,  where  there 
nist  no  educational  ftmds,  either  from  the  Territory  or  from  the  Government  of  the 
Tatted  States. 

'^It  is  true  that  Congress  has  donated  for  that  purpose  some  lands  in  every  village  or 
precinct;  but  these  Imids  have  either  not  been  surveyed,  or  are  not  tillable,  thus 
remaining  entirely  useless  for  the  intended  object.  Thus  matters  stand  in  New  Mexico : 
QD  the  one  hand,  schools  that  are  good  for  nothing ;  and,  on  the  other,  a  total  impossi- 
Mhty  Cff  establishing  and  supporting  better  ones/^ 

Tifb  fbUowing,  among  other  resolutions,  was  adopted  at  a  mass  meeting  of  the  citi- 
sos  of  New  Mexico,  held  at  Santa  F^,  in  November,  1870 : 

*'tant  the  peculiar  situation  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  conditions  under  which  she 
*as  acquired  by  the  Unit^  States,  are  such  that  il  seems  but  just  that  the  people 
^kaniA  leceive  aid  from  the  General  Government  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  public 
Kboob.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  foreign  descent — people  born  under 
ad  aeeostomed  to  the  institutions  of  a  foreign  government.  They  speak  a  foreign 
lingim^ti^  and  are  not  familiar  with  oar  customs  or  our  laws ;  they  have  had  no  advan- 
ta^  which  would  enable  them  to  be  otherwise ;  and  it  would  be  at  once  magnanimous, 
BO  Bote  than  Just,  and  an  act  orf  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  to  aid  in 
a  people  who  are  soon  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  our  national 
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superintendent  of  public  instructioii  for  each  Territory — ^were  created,  the 
appointment  to  be  made  by  tbe  President,  and  payment  provided  for  as 
in  the  case  of  other  territorial  officers,  who  should  devote  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  work  ofdisseminating  ideas  upon  educational  subjects,  tbe 
instruction  of  teachers,  and  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  schools  under 
such  laws  as  the  Territories  may  adopt,  and  who  should  be  i^uired  to 
make  an  annual  report  of  his  work  and  the  condition  of  education  to  the 
governor  of  the  Territory  and  to  the  General  Government.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  to  extend  pecuniary  aid,  in  justifiable  circumstances, 
would  be  a  wise  measure  of  statesmanship.  Such  adequate  attention  to 
the  establishment  and  management  of  schools  in  the  Territories  would 
afford  additional  means  and  assurance  of  success  in  the  education  of  the 
Indians  within  their  limits. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.* 

The  citizens  of  this  District  frequently  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
they  have  never  received  the  aid  to  public  education  which  has  been 
granted  by  the  General  Government  to  the  citizens  of  the  respective 
States.  In  their  recent  endeavors  to  establish  a  free-school  system  they 
have  been  greatly  embarrassed  by  circumstances  resulting  from  the 
war.  It  has  been  for  them  very  much  like  beginning  anew.  Besides 
the  special  demand  for  the  provisions  of  education  for  the  colored 
children  in  the  District,  a  very  large  population  of  those  formerly  slaves 
has  centered  here  from  the  surrounding  States,  who  have  added  to  tbe 
necessity  for  an  increased  number  of  schools,  although  ftimishing  little 
capital  upon  which  a  tax  can  be  levied  for  their  support.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  out  of  sixteen  cities  in  the  United  States  the  city  of  Wash 
ington  has  a  much  larger  percentage  of  pupils  taught  in  rented  buildings 
than  any  other,  and  that  of  twelve  cities  reported  it  pays  the  highest 
tax  on  the  dollar  for  school  purposes.  These  facts,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  aid  extended  to  education,  particularly  in  the  new  States,  bj 
Congress,  evidently  justify  the  strong  conviction  entertained  among  the 
residents  of  the  District  that  strict  justice  on  the  part  of  the  Genera] 
Government  in  meting  out  favors  to  all  citizens  of  the  countr>^  alike 
warrants  them  in  asking  for  a  special  grant  of  aid  in  support  of  tbeii 
schools. 

We  are  indebted  to  Charles  King,  esq.,  for  aid  in  collecting  facts  h 
regard  to  the  schools  for  colored  children,  and  to  J.  Ormond  Wilson 
esq.,  the  efficient  superintendent  of  the  schools  for  white  children,  fo] 
information  in  reference  to  them,  as  well  as  for  statistics  which  he  hai 
to  some  extent  grouped  together  concerning  the  entire  District.  Th< 
ease  with  which  this  could  be  done  in  a  volume  under  the  j^resent  fora 
of  government,  and  the  value  of  such  a  report  to  the  officers  of  th< 
District  and  to  Congress,  are  apparent.  The  lack  of  system  and  nnifl 
cation  in  the  educational  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  whicl 
attention  was  called  in  my  last  report,  is  more  and  more  recognized  b; 
thoughtful  educators,  and  there  is  a  growing  disposition  manifested  tl 
put  the  school  work  on  a  better  basis.  This  would,  undoubtedly,  b 
largely  increasing  the  attendance,  facilitate  the  development  of  a  higl 
school,  and  the  establishment  of  special  schools,  which  are  so  great!; 
needed.  The  Seaton  school-house,  a  commodious  building  with  man; 
improvements  in  respect  to  internal  arrangement,  has  been  dedicate 
during  the  year  with  interesting  ceremonies. 

*  Daring  tbe  year  ending  September  30, 1871, 11,462  persons  were  airesied  in  th 
District  j  of  tliis  number  4,427  coald  neither  read  or  write,       r^  ^^^T^ 
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Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  dispense  with  corporal  pun- 
ishment in  the  schools  of  Washington,  as  far  as  this  could  be 
done  without  impairing  discipline.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Wilson, 
says  this  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  cases  per  month 
more  than  100  per  cent,  for  four  months-,  when  the  publication  of  a  bill 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  board  of  aldermen,  declaring  it  to  be 
unlawful  to  inflict  punishment  upon  the  person  of  any  pupil,  was  fol- 
lowed by  eiLhibitions  of  disobedience  and  defiance  of  authority  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  increase  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 
from  32  to  97  per  month.  The  bill  was  defeated  and  the  numbesp  was 
again  redaced. 

The  Bsane  effect  was  produced  by  the  publication  of  this  proposed  law 
upon  the  colored  schools.  The  superintendent,  Mr.  Newton,  says  that 
a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  defiance  broke  forth,  indicating  the  dis- 
aster that  would  have  followed  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

T.  C.  Grey,  esq.,  has  furnished  me  very  full  statistics  in  regard  to 
private  schools  in  this  District.  He  gives  a  record  of  122  schools,  hav- 
ing 5,477  pupils,  reporting  an  average  attendance  of  5,287.  The  attend- 
ance in  73  schools  is  reported  as  increasing,  and  in  20  schools  as  de- 
creasing, while  27  remain  stationary. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  INDIANS. 

The  extent  to  which  the  statements  in  regard  to  Indian  education  in 
Uielast  report  were  demanded  and  used,  has  prompted  me  to  continue 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  facts  with  regard  to  the  subject. 
Among  the  accompansring  papers  will  be  found  a  resumS  of  progress  in 
Indiim  education. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  Indian  schools  for  the  year  is  about  150, 
and  the  increase  of  attendance  amounts  to  several  thousand. 

After  a  careful  examination  of  the  reports  by  Indian  officers,  teachers, 
agents,  and  others  at  work  in  their  interest,  it  appears  thattneir  testi- 
mouj  for  twenty  years  is  unanimous  as  to  the  desire  of  the  Indians  for 
edocation,  and  of  the  men  for  instruction  in  the  various  industries. 

The  suggestions  in  the  last  report  might  be  fitly  renewed.  Men  are 
manifestly  needed  for  this  work,  not  only  of  uprightness  of  character, 
but  of  the  highest  degree  of  qualifications  as  teachers.  Much  of  the  fail- 
ure fiw)m  the  efforts  made  in  the  past  may  be  undoubtedly  assigned  to 
mistakes  in  theory  and  methods. 

The  education  that  attempts  to  do  this  work  for  the  child,  fully  occu- 
pied as  he  is  with  the  activities  of  sense,  by  the  presentation  of  subjects 
in  a  purely  abstract  form,  fails  of  its  end,  because  it  fails  to  secure  the 
attention  of  the  child.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  the  methods  of  nature 
have  been  observed  and  "  object  lessons"  invented.  The  first  essential 
stqjk  in  teaching  is  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  learner,  this  holds 
good  as  well  in  the  case  of  the  adult  as  of  the  child.  Mentally,  in  all 
that  relates  to  the  teaching  of  civilization,  the  Indian  is  but  a  child,  and 
if  taught  at  all,  it  must  be  by  the  same  processes  which  are  found  sue- 
eessfhl  with  children. 

The  methods  of  education  must  come  to  the  Indian  where  he  is,  and 
be  adapted  to  him  as  he  is,  and  take  him  by  natural  steps  through  the 
conrses  of  instruction  that  he  is  capable  of  receiving.  He  is  thoroughly 
aensQons;  abstraction  is  obnoxious  to  him.  He  is  accustomed  to 
roaming;  confinement  he  dislikes.  The  Indian  school,  whether  for 
jQQSi^  or  old,  should  begin  by  appeals  to  the  mind  through  the  senses. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  observe  tiiat,  here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  Agent 
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Clarke  among  the  Chippewas,  and  of  Superintendent  Meacham  in  Ore- 
gon, this  idea  has  been  caught  and  partially  carried  out  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  charts  and  other  objects  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  subjects  to  he 
taught.  The  great  interest  involved  in  this  direction  would  suggest  a 
considerate  and  ample  appropriation  for  the  supply  of  proi>er  aids  of  in- 
struction in  the  Indian  schools,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government, 
such  as  charts,  maps,  and  apparatus  of  suitable  kinds.  A  unique 
"  panoramic  apparatus '^  furnished  this  office  deserves  special  mention 
on  account  of  its  adaptation  for  such  a  use. 

Persons  engaged  in  this  work  are  generally  inclined  to  recommend  a 
separation  of  the  children  from  their  parents.  This,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  are  utterly  degraded  and  resist  the  salutary  influences  of  in- 
struction upon  the  children,  may  have  its  advantages.  There  are 
undoubtedly  instances  in  which  it  is  altogether  best  that  the  children 
diould  be  entirely  removed  from  all  the  home  influences  of  savage  life; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  instructions  communicated  to  the 
children,  and  other  associated  influences,  can  produce  some  correspond- 
ing elevation  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  children,  on  closing  their 
school  attendance,  may  be  considered  less  likely  to  retrograde.  Indeed, 
the  more  all  the  natural  associations  of  the  child — paternal,  filial,  and 
social — are  favorable,  the  more  sure  are  his  attainments.  The  boys 
cannot  be  made  virtuous  and  intelligent  while  the  girls  are  neglected, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  demand  for  secondary  and  superior  instruction  among  the  Indians 
has  been  chiefly  met  by  a  transfer  toi}he  schools  of  the  States.  There 
have  been  illustrious  cases  of  success  in  these  efforts ;  but  are  they,  or 
can  they  be,  adequate  to  the  demand  ?  Manifestly  a  successful  elevation 
of  the  Indian  requires  that  a  larger  proportion  should  receive  higher 
instruction  and  training.  This  can  only  be  done  within  their  own  lim- 
its. There,  too,  it  could  be  better  adapted  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  whicn  are  to  be  instructed,  liue,  the  number  coming  forward 
for  this  higher  training  will  be  few  in  any  one  locality ;  but  could  there 
not  be,  in  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field  of  Indian  education, 
a  place  selected  and  a  sufficient  number  of  interests  grouped  to  warrant 
the  establishing  of  such  a  training  school  f  Suggestions  of  this  char- 
acter have  already  been  made  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Territory, 
and  could,  with  the  aid  of  the  Government,  be  readily  carried  out 
Evidently  it  should  embrace  not  simply  instruction  in  letters,  but  in  the 
industries :  not  only  teachers  of  schools  could  be  taught,  but  instruc- 
tion should  be  given  in  farming,  stock-raising,  forestry,  gardening,  har- 
ness-making, house-building,  tailoring,  dress-making,  &c. ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Indian  men  and  women  thus  taught  would  be  scattered  abroad 
and  would  disseminate  the  benefit  of  their  instruction,  not  only  doing  the 
good  which  must  be  the  result  from  their  work  directly,  but  illnstratiug 
before  their  tribes  what  the  red  man  is  able  to  do  for  himself,  thus 
arousing  and  definitely  directing  by  their  example  the  aspiration  of 
others. 

.  The  success  which  has  attended  the  various  efforts  to  locate  the  In- 
'cttan  population  upon  reservations  presents  gratifying  results.  The 
facts,  in  spite  of  exceptional  cases,  are  calculated  to  convince  the  most 
skeptical  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  peace  and  honesty.  Those 
who  have  observed  the  progress  of  races  from  barbarism  to  civilization, 
easily  mark  some  of  the  distinctive  steps.  These,  of  course,  may  be 
modified  by  the  climate,  soil,  and  peculiarities  of  their  location.  The 
more  southern  sections  occupied  by  our  Indians  have  not  a  few  resem- 
blances to  the  region  which  was  the  early  home  of  the  human  race. 
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Farming,  after  the  style  of  our  Middle  and  New  England  States,  is 
hardly  possible  there.  Stock-raising  and  the  culture  of  the  orange  and 
the  yine  are  easy  and  more  profitable.  It  is  not  difficult  to  picture  the 
Indian  in  those  regions  passing  through  the  same  steps  as  oriental 
natioDS  to  a  higher  civilization.  He  leaves  war,  hunting,  fishing,  and 
takes  on  the  habits  of  pastoral  and  agricultural  life  only  by  degrees, 
antil,  divested  of  the  tastes,  ideas,  and  associations  of  the  war-path  and 
nomadic  life,  he  comes  to  live  his  own  life  in  his  own  well-kept  house 
with  his  own  children,  caring  for  his  own  stock  on  his  own  well-tilled 
fanD. 

Facts  in  the  history  of  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York  and  among 
the  Chippewas  and  Stockbridges,  as  well  as  the  Cherokees,*  Choctaws, 
Creeks,  Ghickasaws,  the  Kez  Percys,  and  the  Indians  at  the  Fort  Simcoe 
reservation  abundantly  warrant  these  expectations.  The  dissemination 
of  fects  of  this  character  is  especially  demanded  to  correct  the  senti- 
ment so  hostile  to  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  their  immediate  vicinity. 
The  sooner  and  the  more  completely  the  sentiment  of  those  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Indians  shall  become  friendly  and  directed 
to  their  elevation  instead  of  their  degradation,  the  sooner  will  the 
piesent  wise  policy  of  the  Government  toward  the  Indians  be  success- 
fiil.  The  school  systems  of  the  States  in  which  there  is  a  considerable 
population  of  Indians,  as  Oregon,  California,  Nevada,  Minnesota,  and 
Wisconsin,  could  be  instrumental  in  solving  this  difficult  problem,  by 
including  and  enforcing  the  education  of  Indian  children. 

NATIONAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SCIENCE. 

The  recent  grant  of  land  by  Congress  in  aid  of  superior  instruction, 
intended  to  be  specially  promotive  of  science  in  its  application  to 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  great  industries  of  the  country, 
yet  not  excluding  classical  learning,  has  given  a  new  and  important 
impolse  to  education,  resulting  in  the  establishment  of  what  may  be 
tenned  national  schools  of  science,  either  on  an  independent  basis  or 
associated  with  older  colleges  and  universities. 

The  field  is  new  to  Americans,  and  the  methods  adopted  here  must  be 
measurably  experimental  and  tentative  in  the  absence  of  the  experience 
of  the  Old  World.  T*he  gentlemen  responsible  for  their  management 
seek  the  most  accurate  and  full  information  in  regard  to  the  objects 
aimed  at  and  methods  adopted  by  their  fellow-laborers. 

*  Hod.  S.  S.  Stephens,  Baperintendent  of  pnblio  schools,  says  that  for  more  thai? 
tweiity-five  years  nie  nation  has  been  laboring  to  establish  a  system  that  shall  give  its 
diildren  a  good  mental  culture,  but  that  the  character  of  the  education  is  yet  super*^ 
fi<aal,  and  fails  to  teacb  a  large  portion  of  the  children.  For  this  condition  of  tho 
spools  the  United  States  Government  is  considered  censurable,  it  being  the  public  right 
and  duty  to  fit  their  children  to  become  epod  citizens. 

The  superintendent  urges  the  councu  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  compel 
paroQts  to  send  their  children  to  school ;  to  establish  a  system  of  graded  schools,  or  at 
least  three->one  at  Tahleqnab,  one  at  Gibson,  and  one  at  Weber's  Falls ;  one  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  higher,  and  the  others  for  the  primary  department ;  to  pass  an  act  estab 
Inmng  the  nmrber  of  scholars  to  the  teachers ;  to  establish  a  normal  school  for  teach 
ca;  to  establish  an  orphan  school.  * 

A  teachers'  institute  held  in  July  was  well  attended  and  of  great  advantage  to  the 
teachers.  The  superintendent  desires  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  teachers' 
ivtisate  at  the  close  of  each  school  term. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  that,  unless  speedy  and  effective  action  is 
taken,  iha  present  generation  wiU  be  thrown  on  tho  world  utterly  unlit  for  the  proper 
<&chiirge  of  tbeir  duties  as  citizens.  The  number  of  schools  was  CO,  viz,  57  Indian 
and  3  colored.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  2,249,  viz,  1,132  males  and  1,117 
ftmakt  witii  an  average  attendence  of  1,297.  / 
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In  view  of  the  interests  involved,  I  have,  with  your  approval^  com- 
mitted the  inqniries  in  regard  to  these  establishments,  and  the  statement 
of  their  experience,  as  bearing  upon  education,  to  a  gentleman  fitted 
in  an  eminent  degree,  by  his  acquaintance  with  scientific  education  both 
in  Europe  and  America  and  by  his  position  as  professor  in  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven,  to  secure  the  hearty  co-operation  of  his 
colleagues  and  to  bring  out  the  most  satisfactory  results  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public.     Attention  is  particularly  invited  to  his  able  report. 

From  the  table  of  national  schools  of  applied  science  the  following 
appears  as  the  summary  of  statistics  up  to  date: 

InstitiiUons  receiving  the  Chvemmmt  aid. 

Number  of  instructoiB  in  twenty-four  reported 180 

Number  of  students  in  twenty  reported , 1,950 

Averofi^  number  of  students 97 

Institutions  haying;  libraries 4 

Volumes  in  aU  the  libraries 16,500 

InsUtuHons  of  a  HwUktr  oharaeier  not  reodving  Oavenment  aid. 

Number  of  instructors  in  the  twenty-three  reported ^ 123 

Number  of  students  in  the  fifteen  reported 1,353 

Institutions  having  libraries 2 

Volumes  in  the  libraries 4,000 

Aggregate  number  of  instructors  in  all  these  institutions 303 

Aggregate  number  of  students 3,303 

Aggregate  number  of  libraries 6 

Aggregate  number  of  yolnmes  in  libraries 20,500 

UNFOBTUNATES. 

The  Ninth  Census,  under  the  classification  of  ^^  Unfortunates''  in  the 
United  States,  gives  a  grand  total  of  98,434.  These  are  divided  into 
blind,  20,320 ;  of  whom  17,043  are  native,  acd  3,277  foreign.  Deaf  and 
dumb,  10,205;  native,  14,869;  foreign,  1,336.  Insane,  37,382 ;  native, 
26,161 ;  foreign,  11,221.    Idiotic,  24,627 ;  native,  22,882;  foreign,  1,645. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  BLIND. 

The  treatment  of  this  subject  was  intrusted  to  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe, 
the  eminent  director  of  the  Perkins  Institute  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  whom  the  Commissioner  is 
under  special  obligations  for  his  kind  supervision  of  the  preparation  of 
the  valuable  facts  which  relate  to  this  unfortunate  class,  contained  in 
the  accompanying  papers.  The  following  is  the  summary  of  the  statis- 
tics on  the  subject : 

The  census  of  1870  gives  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States 
as  20, 320.  Among  these  none  are  counted  who  ought  not  to  be,  while 
many  partially  blind  are  not  included. 

Of  the  500  cases  at  the  Perkins  Institute  the  causes  of  blindnes^ 
were  as  follows :  congenital,  37.75  per  cent.;  disease,  47.09  i)er  cent;  acci- 
dents, 15.16  per  cent 

Of  1,102  persons  admitted  to  this  institution,  878  survive;  whereas 
the  life  table  of  Massachusetts  calls  for  964,  and  that  of  England  for 
about  979  survivors,  showing  that  the  power  of  the  blind  to  resist  de- 
structive influences  is  8.9  i>er  cent  less  than  that  of  the  population  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  first  public  systematic  efiforts  in  the  United  States  to  secure  to 
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1^  btind  the  advantages  of  common-school  instraction  were  made  in 
Boston,  in  1829. 

Thirty-one  State  legislatures  have  made  special  appropriations,  either 
for  the  support  of  State  institutions,  or  the  support  of  the  blind  in  in- 
stitutions of  other  States. 

Twenty  si)ecial  institutions  are  in  operation,  and  six  others  in  which 
the  blind  share  the  benefits  with  deaf-^mutes. 

The  aggregate  of  the  property  of  these  institutions  is  about  $3,000,000. 
They  have  received  in  ^  6,476  pupils ;  their  actual  present  number  is 
1,9»5. 

EDUCATION  OP  DEAP- MUTES. 

T)^  able  and  enthusiastic  president  of  the  !N^ational  Deaf-Mute  College, 
£.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  who  so  successfully  treated  this  sub- 
ject in  the  last  report,  prepared  the  article  which  will  be  found  among 
the  accompanying  papers. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  present  condition  of  this  class  of 
institutions : 

Whole  Dumber  of  institations 38 

Xomber  of  different  States  in  which  located 30 

Namberof  instructors  in  thirty-five  of  these 242 

hwome  of  twenty-two  for  year  last  reported $1,300,319  82 

Expenditures  of  twenty-four  for  year  last  reported $1,235,419  01 

Xomber  of  males  in  thirty-one  institutions  in  1871 2, 001 

Number  of  females  in  thirty-two  institutions  in  1871 1, 538 

Total  in  thirty-three  institutions  in  1871 3,539 

Number  of  pupils  sent  to  States  having  institutions  for  mutes  from 
States  not  haTing  snoh  institutions 131 

EDUCATION  OP  IDIOTS. 

Nine  asylums  for  imbeciles  or  weak-minded  youth  are  reported,  with 
6a9  inmates.  They  constitute  a  deeply  interesting  class  of  educational 
institutions,  and  offer  many  admonitory  lessons  bearing  upon  the  rear- 
ing of  the  young. 

^Idiots  are  more  numerous  among  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the 
poor  than  of  the  middling  classes,  who  suffer  neither  from  the  enervation 
of  riches  nor  the  pinchings  of  poverty.  The  pupils  come  mainly  from 
the  actually  poor.  Many  are  of  families  that  have  been  deteriorating 
physically,  and  are  nearly  run  out.  The  stock  has  become  vitiated  by 
various  causes,  among  which  intemperance  and  physical  excesses  are 
prominent 

TBAOHESS'  INSTITUTES. 

In  reviewing  the  accompanying  papers,  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
hm  widely  and  uniformly  the  teachers'  institutes  have  been  em- 
ployed throughout  the  country  for  the  improvement  of  teachers,  and 
through  them  of  the  schools.  Many  of  the  ablest  thinkers  and  educa- 
toi's  have  contributed  to  their  success.  For  many  teachers  they  are  the 
only  source  of  correct  ideas  in  regard  to  methods  of  instruction,  discip- 
line and  school  management.  They  scatter  the  germs  of  the  best 
thoughts  upon  education,  and,  by  the  general  attendance  of  the  citizens 
of  t£e  places  where  they  are  held,  contribute  greatly  to  improve  the 
pnUic  mind  and  correct  and  elevate  the  educational  sentiment.  Too 
often  the  expenses  of  these  institutes  have  to  be  met  by  voluntary 
oontribiitioiis.  Undoubtedly  there  should  be  carefril  legal  provision  in 
^very  State  for  an  adequate  system  of  teachers'  institutes  by  a  sufficient 
fimd,  to  be  imder  the  proper  control  of  the  State,  county,  or  Mty  officers, 
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for  the  ample  compensation  of  the  best  educators  whose  services  can 
be  procured  in  conducting  them. 

EXAMINATIONS  FOB  ADMISSION    TO    COLLEGES    AND    TO    THE    NAVAL 
AND  MILITARY  ACADEMIES. 

As  one  means  of  ascertaining  the  thoroughness  of  elementary  train- 
ing in  the  schools  of  the  country,  I  sought  to  give  in  my  la«t  report  the 
results  of  the  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military 
and  Naval  Academies  for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

The  statistics  from  the  Military  Academy  arrived  in  season  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that  report.  They  showed  that  out  of  1,459  candidates,  326 
had  been  rejected;  41  for  physical  disability,  285  for  literary  incom- 
petency, of  whom  173  were  deficient  in  writing,  including  orthography. 

The  appreciation  of  these  suggestive  facts,  as  indicated  by  numerous 
teachers,  induced  me  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  extending  it  also  to  a  num- 
ber of  colleges,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  candidates  accepted  and 
rejected  the  past  year.  Some  of  the  colleges  keep  no  record  of  those 
rejected,  and  were  thus  unable  to  respond  to  my  inquiries.  The  follow- 
ing schedule  presents  the  results  obtained: 

Schedule  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  the  following  six  colleges 
{all  that  responded  to  inqiUry)  and  the  two  United  8tates,academies, 


Na 


Nome. 


Amhonit  College . . . 
Bowdoin  College. . . 
Colmnbift  CoUeffe . . 
Brown  ITniversity . 
Hamilton  College . . 
WmiunB  College.. 


Total  reported,  six  colleges  . 

U.  S.  Military  Aeademy 

XT.  S.  Naval  Academy 


Total  in  the  two  U.  &  academies . 

Total  in  the  two  U.S.  academies ) 
and  six  colleges > 


309 


119 
97 


S16 


525 


59 
29 
61 
45 
•20 


148 


434 


142 


95 


For  deficiency  in— 


28 


30 


30 


52 


52 


36 


34 


40 


25 


25 


22 


ilO  !.. 
(15  U 


25 


*  Six  conditioned. 

t  Eleven  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability. 
t  Three  r<^ectod  on  ascoant  of  physical  disability. 
§  This  indndes  orthography. 


COLLEGES   SHOULD    REQUIRE  A  KNOWLEDGE    OF    ELEMENTARY  ENG- 
LISH STUDIES. 

The  entire  absence  of  any  uniform  method  of  keeping  suitable  records 
among  the  different  institutions  renders  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  se- 
cure satisfactory  statistics.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  failures 
reported  from  the  Military  and  Kaval  Acadelnies  are  still  in  elementary 
subjects,  while  the  several  colleges  reported  do  not  indicate  uniformly 
any  examination  in  the  common  English  branches.  /f^wouW^earnestly 
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eommend  these  facts  to  those  in  charge  of  our  colleges,  who  can  hardly 
desire  that  their  iiiture  graduates  shall  not  be  well  trained  and  thorough 
in  the  common  English  branches  as  well  as  in  those  subjects  which  are 
porsued  under  their  own  csure;  and  would  suggest  for  tiheir  considera- 
tion whether  they  cannot  do  much  to  aid  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  in  securing  the  desired  thoroughness  in  these 
branches  by  including  in  the  examination  of  candidates  for  admission 
to  their  institutions  an  examination  in  the  elementary  studies.  The 
law  of  su^ly  and  demand  is  applicable  here  as  elsewhere.  Have  not 
tiiese  institutions  an  opportunity,  by  making  this  thoroughness  in 
dementary  English  studies  a  requisite  for  admission,  to  be  of  great 
advice  to  the  community  in  raising  the  standard  of  secondary  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country!  If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand  for  thor- 
ooghness  in  these  subjects,  the  supply,  beyond  question,  will  be 
prranptly  furnished. 

HAZING. 

The  barbarous  practice  of  hazing  has  never  been  completely  exorcised 
from  American  institutions  of  superior  instruction.  The  growth  of  pub- 
lic opinion  against  it  has  been  great  during  the  last  half  century.  Home 
and  public  influences  have  largely  co-operated  with  the  advancing  senti- 
ment of  the  officers  of  educational  institutions. 

Recent  special  manifestations  of  this  relic  of  the  dark  ages,  in  some 
of  ttie  colleges,  and  in  the  Naval  and  Military  Academies,  have  deservedly 
met  the  most  vigorous  treatment.  The  intolerable  nature  of  these  prac- 
tices, which  often  violate  the  rules  of  common  decency,  and  sometimes 
leave  permanent  bodily  injuries,  should  be  understood  by  the  public 
and  by  parents,  that  they  may  be  duly  abhorred,  and  the  day  of  their 
abfiolute  banishment  from  all  institutions  be  hastened. 

By  a  late  order  of  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Belknap,  Secretary  of  War,  a 
number  of  the  cadets  at  West  Point  "  are  dismissed  the  service  of  the 
United  States,''  and  several  others  are  furnished  with  furloughs,  for 
"ta^ating  with  violence  and  harassing  other  cadets.''  At  the  Naval 
Academy,  also,  several  of  the  midshipmen  have  been  found  guilty  of 
"coarse,  cruel,  and  oppressive  conduct"  toward  other  members  of  the 
institution,  and  have  had  their  names  "  dropped  from  the  roll,"  in  pur- 
suance of  an  order  from  the  Hon.  George  M.  Robeson,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  who  declares  that  "  though  mere  youthful  vivacity  and  mischief 
may  be  often  overlooked,  persistent  blackguardism  will  not  be  tolerated.' 

EDUCATION  AND  ORPHANAGE. 

Ibe  results  of  our  inquiries  in  regard  to  education  and  orphanage 
cannot  be  included  in  this  report,  but  I  hope  yet  to  present  a  valuable 
summary  of  these  facts. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  that  the  great  evils  suffered  by  society 
can  be  largely  redu^  by  seizing  every  instrumentality  to  render  possi- 
ble the  instruction  and  virtuous  training  of  every  child.  More  and  more 
it  is  apparent  how  largely  the  seeds  of  mature  criminality  are  sown  in 
childhood. 

Mr.  Mundella,  M.  P.,  in  a  recent  address,  after  observing  that  he  had 
sat  for  six  months  upon  a  royal  commission  examining  into  the  details 
of  vice  in  England,  declared  that  "more  than  25  per  cent,  of  those  poor 
wretehes  who  barter  the  sanctity  of  woman  for  the  wages  of  lust  were 
under  sixteen  years  of  age."  Society,  unless  constantly  observant  of  its 
own  conditions,  may  be  unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  necessity  oper- 
ates in  forcing,  or  seeming  to  force,  individuals  into  courses  of  vice  and 
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crime.  Mr.  Mundella  again  observes :  "  Evidence  was  placed  before  me 
of  an  indisputable  character  that  there  were  30,000  women  and  children 
working  in  the  brick-yards,  many  of  the  latter  but  six  or  seven  years 
old,  carrying  from  morning  till  night  lumps  of  clay  equal  actually  to 
their  own  weight  in  the  scales."  My  own  observations  and  those  reported 
to  me  by  others  give  me  a  profound  apprehension  of  the  accumulation 
of  these  necessitous  conditions  in  this  country.  It  is  gratifying  to 
witness  the  extent  to  which  private  charity  seeks  to  remove  these  evils 
by  preventing  them.  But  this  interest  is  too  vast  to  be  trusted  to  the 
variable  action  of  charity.  All  the  property  and  all  the  people  in  any 
community  are  closely  interwoven  with  it,  and  should  by  organized 
civil  action  make  adequate  and  fit  provision  for  the  care  of  all  depend- 
ent children. 

PROGRESS  TOWARD  UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  IN  AMERICA. 

The  statistics  of  American  ignorance  are  far  from  encouraging.  There 
arCj  however,  signs  of  progress  toward  universality  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  conviction  of  its  desirableness,  and  even  of  its  necessity  in 
a  republic,  is  steadily  taking  possession  of  thoughtful  minds.  The  state- 
ment of  the  argument  grows  in  completeness  and  fullness  with  the  in- 
creased correctness  of  educational  reports  and  statistics.  The  evils  visited 
upon  other  lands,  through  public  ignorance,  and  the  perils  threateuing 
our  own  country  &om  the  same  cause,  have  quickened  and  extendi  the 
desire  for  education  throughout  the  country.  There  is  an  increasing 
demand  for  information  on  these  subjects ;  the  press  is  discussing  them 
with  greater  frequency.  In  addition  to  the  general  provision  of  systems 
of  education,  whether  old  or  new,  there  has  been  additional  effort  to 
bring  their  oeneflts  within  the  reach  of  every  child.  Numerous  expe- 
dients have  been  tried  to  accomplish  this  object.  During  the  year, 
Michigan,  Texas,  and  New  Hampshire,  seeking  to  reach  this  result^  have 
enact^  laws  enforcing  the  education,  in  some  manner,  of  every  child  of 
sound  miad  and  body.  The  same  proposition  has  been  earnestly  dis- 
cussed and  came  well-nigh  adoption  in  other  States.  In  many  instances 
legislation  has  attempted  to  approach  the  same  result  by  separate  and 
specif  enactments  against  vagabondism,  against  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories  during  certain  ages,  and  against  truancy. 

TRUANCY  LAW  IN  BOSTON. 

Upon  this  last  point  no  city  in  the  country  has  had  a  longer  experi- 
ence, or  more  carefully  observed  its  effects,  than  Boston.  For  some  time 
the  reports  of  Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick  have  constituted  the  chief  authority 
on  the  subject  in  this  country.  He  has  recently  reviewed  its  history  in 
that  city,  and  presented  to  the  public  the  results  of  the  experiment 
The  first  act  relating  to  this  matter  was  passed  in  1850 ;  but  it  was  not 
till  two  years  later  that  truant  ofiicers  were  appointed.  To  remedy  the 
defects  which  had  been  revealed  in  enforcing  the  system  during  a  period 
of  ten  years,  a  supplementary  act  was  passed  in  1862,  and  subsequently 
other  modifications  were  made,  until  about  1865  the  truant  law  was  so 
far  perfected  and  extended  that  its  administration  had  become  not  only 
efficient  and  humane,  but  was  deemed  an  indispensable  feature  in  public 
education  in  securing  salutary  control  and  instruction  to  many  children 
who  would  otherwise  be  deprived  of  these  blessings,  and  in  rescuing 
many  from  dangerous  exposure  to  evil  and  rain.    Since  1867  the  trowit 
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systeffl,  somewhat  fbrther  modified,  has  continaed  in  saccessfal  opera- 

tiOD.* 

NEGLECTED  CHILDBEN. 

While  the  traant  law  has  continued  to  be  executed  with  increasing; 
vigor  and  benefit,  the  act  of  1866  concerning  neglected  children  remained 
unadopted  by  the  city  council  for  four  years,  but  was  reported  and 
passed  in  July,  1870. 

By  this  act  the  cities  and  towns  may  make  provisions  and  arrange- 
ments concerning  children  under  sixteen,  who  by  reason  of  the  neglect, 
crime,  drunkenness,  or  other  vices  of  parents,  or  from  orphanage  are 
suffered  to  grow  up  without  parental  control  and  education,  and  exposed 
to  idle  and  dissolute  lives.  The  municipal  authorities  may,  under  this 
act,  appoint  suitable  persons  to  make  complaints  of  any  violations  of 
the  ordinances  and  by-laws  on  this  subject ;  and  certain  courts,  specified 
in  the  act,  may  order  children  thus  exposed  and  neglected  to  such  insti- 
tations  of  instruction,  or  other  place  as  may  be  assigned  for  the  pur- 
pose. Provision  is  made  for  the  return  of  the  children  to  their  parents 
when  the  causes  that  led  to  their  neglect  and  exposure  are  removed. 
!fte  class  of  children  to  whom  this  law  applies  is  one  not  guilty  of  any 
oSense ;  they  are  simply  children  suffering  from  neglect^  in  circum- 
stances exposing  them  to  ignorance  and  crime.    The  law  is  designed  to 


*  The  foUowing  table  contains  a  summary  of  the  statistical  reports  of  the  truant 
offieoB  for  ten  years,  ending  September  30, 1871 : 
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"The  institution  to  "which  convicted  truants  and  absentees  are  sent  is  the  House  for 
tiie  Employment  and  Reformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders,  on  Deer  Island.  This  reform- 
atory is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  board  of  directors  for  public  institutions 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  the  board  which  has  the  charge  of  all  the  penal  and  charitable 
institutions  maintained  by  the  city.  The  whole  number  of  inmates,  May  1, 1871,  was 
307— SB  girls  and  269  boys — of  whom  something  less  than  half  were  coaimitted  for 
ttnancy  and  absenteeism.  The  number  committea  daring  the  last  year  for  these  causes 
w»79,  while  the  number  committed  for  other  offensee,  chiefly  that  of  vagrancy,  was 
13&.  The  girls  constitute  a  separate  school  in  a  separate  building ;  the  bo3rs,  for  the 
porpose  of  instruction,  are  classified  in  four  schools. 

^  "Of  the  reformatory  success  of  the  system  pursued,  the  superintendent  makes  this 
inportant  statement:  'In  regard  to  tne  children,  we  have  one  fact  to  record,  which 
is  very  encouraging.  It  ia  very  seldom  that  any  of  them  ever  return  to  this  isUmd.'  This 
we  attribute,  not  only  to  the  moral  and  religious  influences  exerted  over  them,  but  to 
the  common-school  training  they  receive."  ^  i 
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come  to  their  relief,  not  to  punish  or  reform  them,  but  to  give  them  the 
nurture,  care,  and  education  of  a  home  and  a  school.  It  is  a  beneficent 
provision,  intended  not  for  sinners  but  for  the  sinned  against.  It  seems 
an  incongruity,  therefore,  that  this  class  of  children  should  be  placed  in 
an  institution  having  the  character  of  a  penal  reformatory,  however 
good  it  may  be  of  its  class. 

LAW  LTMTTINa  AGE  OF  WORKINa  CmLDREN. 

Another  important  measure  adopted  in  many  of  the  States  as  a  step 
toward  the  assurance  of  universal  education  is  the  enactment  of  laws 
concerning  the  employment  of  children  under  a  specified  age.  Com- 
plaint is  made  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  execution  of  this  law  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Its  working  in  Connecticut  is  considered  more  satisfactory. 
The  law  of  the  latter  State  declares,  in  section  1,  that  no  child  onder 
the  age  of  fourteen  shall  be  employed  to  labor  •  •  •  unless  such 
child  shall  have  attended  some  school  at  least  three  months  each  year, 
fixing  the  penalty  for  its  violation  at  one  hundred  dollars.  Section  2 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  State's  attorney  to  make  presentment  before 
the  grand  jury  of  all  such  offenses.  Section  3  authorizes  the  State  board 
of  education  to  take  the  necessary  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  act, 
and  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  purpose.  The  State  board,  immediately 
on  the  passage  of  tiie  act,  gave  notice  of  their  purpose  to  enforce  its 
requirements,  and  the  energetic  efforts  of  Secretary  Northrup  have 
been  seconded  by  the  manufacturers,  many  of  whom  have,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  suggestion,  not  only  cooperated  in  enforcing  the  provis- 
ions of  the  act  in  behalf  of  minors,  but  caused  notices  to  be  put  up  in 
conspicuous  places  so  as  to  meet  the  eye  of  all  concerned,  declaring  that 
no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  employed  in  their  facto- 
ries unless  they  have  attended  school  as  required  by  law.  The  proprie- 
tors of  other  establishments  have  also  given  notice  that  they  are  required 
to  see  that  all  persons  in  their  employment  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age  are  able  to  read  and  write  and  familiar  with  the  elements  of  arith- 
metic ;  stating  that  the  public  schools  are  open  to  all,  and  the  evening 
schools,  for  all  over  fourteen,  from  October  to  ApriL  The  salutary  effect 
of  this  action  and  sentiment  is  apparent.* 

The  practice  of  establishing  evening  schools  as  a  part  of  the  public 
system  is  also  gaining  favor.  Numerous  instances  of  beneficial  results 
are  reported.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  attention  to  these  variations 
of  the  hours  of  instruction  as  a  modification  of  the  public  system  to  the 
necessities  of  the  laboring  classes. 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

The  teacher  who  would  understand  fully  the  benefit  of  an  early  and 
proper  education  of  the  young,  must  include  in  his  observations  the 
effects  of  its  neglect  He  must  not  only  go  to  the  workshop,  the  edito- 
rial room,  the  publishiug  house,  and  the  University,  but  observe  care- 
fully the  population  gathered  in  reformatories  and  prisons.  He  will 
recall  the  axiom,  that  whatever  exposes  men  to  commit  crime  is  a  source 
of  crime.  In  1866  there  were  17,000  persons  reported  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States.    Had  the  teacher  questioned  these  as  to  the  cause 

*  Under  wbat  is  considered  the  less  stringent  and  e£fective  laws  of  Massacbosetts,  the 
board  of  education  for  Worcester  bave  adopted  a  similar  measure,  and  the  mannfao- 
turers  a  similar  metbod  of  giving  notice  of  tbeir  liability  to  a  fine  of  $50  for  violation 
of  the  law,  from  wbicb  City  Superintendent  A.  P.  Marble  reports  favorable  results 
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of  their  crime,  a  very  lar^e  proportion  would  have  pointed  either  to  total 
i^orance  or  a  neglect  or  perversion  of  education  in  their  youth. 

The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  very  imperfectly  kept.  Prisons  and 
reformatories  in  some  parts  of  the  country  keep  no  record  of  the  intelli- 
^nce  of  the  persons  committed.  In  New  England  these  statistics  have, 
in  some  cases,  received  considerable  attention.  Esteeming  them  meas- 
urably accurate,  I  have  secured  the  preparation  of  an  article  on  the  re- 
lations of  education  to  crime  in  New  England,  from  an  able  and  scholarly 
writer  and  a  careful  observer.  In  presenting  his  views  he  gives,  after 
a  critical  examination  of  the  literature  on  the  subject,  the  results  of 
information  obtained  by  j)ersonal  visits  and  observation,  and  comes  to 
tbe  follo^ving  conclusions : 

I.  At  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  England  is  committed  by 
those  who  have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  them  a  valuable 
pnrpose  in  life.  In  1868,  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  prisoners  in  the  country 
were  unable  to  read  or  write.  From  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  commit  30  percent,  of  all  our  crime,  and  less  than 
one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  by  those  who  are  educated. 

II.  As  in  New  England  so  throughout  all  the  country,  from  80  to  90 
per  cent,  have  never  learned  any  trade  or  mastered  any  skilled  labor  ^ 
^Uich  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  "  education  in  labor  bears  the  same- 
ratio  to  freedom  from  crime  as  education  in  schools."*  • 

III.  Not  far  from  75  per  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is  committed  by 
persons  of  foreign  extraction.  Therefore  20  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
famishes  75  i>er  cent,  of  the  criminals.    It  is  noticeable,  hpwever,  that 

•Office  of  the  American  Prison  Association, 

46  Bible  House y  Ncto  York. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  request,  I  re-state  to  you,  in  written  form,  what 
»as  stated  in  recent  conversations  with  you. 

1.  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  of  London,  a  candid  and  careful  inqnirer,  who  holds  a  hi^h  |>osi- 
Tiou  in  the  jrovernnjent,  says  that  his  investigations  on  the  subject  of  criminality  have 
satisfietl  him  that  there  are  born  every  day  in  Great  Britain  from  six  to  eight  children 
who,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  birth  and  early  surroundings  in  life,  arc  virtually 
(impdled  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  crime. 

» 2.  I  have  lately  received  from  Count  Sollohut.  of  Russia,  a  letter  giviug  the  results 
CI  an  experiment  in  prison  discipline  conducteu  by  him  in  Moscow.  For  six  years — 
tliat  is»  from  its  origin — he  has  been  director  of  the  House  of  Correction  and  Industry  in 
That  city.  Within  the  period  named,  more  than  2,000  criminals  have  passed  through 
The  establishment  and  been  discharged  from  its  custody,  only  nine  of  whom — less  than 
half  of  one  per  cent. — have  been  returned  to  it  for  criminal  acts.  You  will  be  curious 
to  know  how  so  extraordinary  a  result  has  been  accomplished.  The  consul's  letter 
wcplains  it.  Not  only  is  everj-  prisoner  required  to  learn  a  trade,  bnt  he  is  permitted 
to  choose  the  trade  he  will  learn.  So  long  as  he  continues  an  appreutice  he  is  allowed 
po  share  in  his  earnings ;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  his  business  a  part  of  the 
iQcome  from  what  he  produces,  by  no  means  inconsiderable^is  his  own,  but  is  not  given . 
to  Mm  till  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Count  Sollohut  assures  me  that  the  intelligence 
and  zeal  of  the  apprentices  in  mastering  their  several  trades  are  such  that  instances 
^ro  not  rare  in  which  it  is  accomplished  m  two  months  t  So  potent  a  thing  is  hope, 
aod  the  pn^pect  of  bettering  their  condition,  even  to  criminals.  The  first  general 
result  of  this  system  is,  that  fully  nine-tenths  of  the  prisoners  in  this  jail  master  a 
trade  so  completely  that  on  their  discharge  they  are  capable  of  taking  the  position  of 
foreman  in  a  shop ;  and  the  second  is  that  there  are  scarcely  any  relapses ;  but,  on  the 
<:^atTary,  those  who  have  been  subjecte<l  to  its  discipline  arc,  almost  to  a  man,  through 
The  trades  they  learned  in  prison,  curuing  and  eating  honest  bread. 

You  will  agree  with  me,  my  dear  sir,  that  the  second  of  the  facts  relatc'd  above  is  as 
cheering  and  hopeful  for  fallen  humanity  as  the  first  is  deplorable  and  disheartening, 
h  prison  officers,  by  a  wise  application  of  energy,  can  accomplish  such  results  as  those 
^^corde<l  by  Sollohut,  surely  society,  by  the  use  of  a  like  wisdom  and  zeal,  may  so 
aflJQst  its  arrangements  as  to  afford  a  substantial  remedy  to  the  state  of  things  alleged,  f 
hy  Mr.  Hill  to  exist  at  this  moment  in  England.  / 

Very  truly  yours, 
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"  the  immigrant  coming  hither  with  education,  either  in  schools  or  labor, 
does  not  betake  himself  to  crime." 

IV.  From  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their  courses  of 
crime  with  intemperance. 

V.  In  all  juvenile  reformatories  95  per  cent,  of  the  offenders  come 
from  idle,  ignorant,  vicious  homes.  Almost  all  children  are  truant  from 
school  at  the  time  of  their  committal,*  and  almost  all  are  the  children 
of  ignorant  parents.  These  children  furnish  the  future  inmates  of  our 
prisons ;  for  "  criminals  are  not  made  in  some  malign  hour ;  they  growP 
In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  can  be  said  but  this :  '•  Ignorance  breeds 
crime ;  education  is  the  remedy  for  the  crime  that  imperils  us." 

For  the  purpose  of  reaching  as  accurately  as  possible  the  relation  of 
education  to  crime,  I  have  continued  the  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  crimi- 
nal population  of  the  countrj'^,  so  far  as  gathered  in  reformatories  and 
prisons.  Changes  in  the  forms  of  the  inquiries,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
more  specifically  the  relation  of  the  neglect  or  misdirection  of  educa- 
tion to  the  evils  of  crime,  as  affecting  not  only  the  criminal  bat 
the  descent  of  Ihes^  effects  from  generation  to  generation,  have  ren- 
dered the  answers  more  diflBcult,  and  consequently  less  full.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  these  points  may  be  more  care- 
fully observed  and  more  fully  reported  in  the  future.* 

Educators  may  well  seriously  inquire  whether  the  tendency  of  the 
systems  they  are  conducting  are  as  thoroughly  promotive  of  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  as  they  ought  to  be  and  can  be.  Is  not  the  standard  of 
promotion,  from  the  lowest  class  in  the  elementary  to  that  of  the  grad- 

*  The  foUowing  wiU  Ulustrate  the  extent  and  minuteness  with  which  statistics  are 
gathered  in  other  countries. 
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nates  firom  tbe  highest  professional  school,  limited  too  exclusively  to 
intellectual  attainments  and  not  sufficiently  inclusive  of  moral  characteF, 
or  that  rt»siiltant  of  all  the  qualities  expressed  by  the  one  word  "  conduct  f 
Are  there  not  here  suggested  profound  reasons  for  a  revision  of  our 
ideas  of  education  ?  If  the  demand  in  the  schools  and  for  promotion 
in  the  various  spheres  of  life  is  for  intellectual  sharpness  only,  can  we 
expect  the  young  to  value  or  to  produce  much  else  ?  Yet  no  one  con- 
templating the  means  of  promoting  individual  good  or  the  public  wel- 
fare can  be  satisfied  with  an  education  w^hich  so  intensifies  intellectual 
activity  as  to  overlook  the  necessity  for  the  training  and  direction  of 
the  moral  nature. 

Dr.  Tayler  Lewis  remarks  with  great  force : 

Experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  no  amount  of  mere  fact  knowledge,  or  of 
scientific  knowledge,  in  the  restricted  modern  sense  of  the  term,  can  pjive  security  that 
the  man  possessing  it  may  not  turn  ont  a  monster  of  cri  me  and  a  deadly  scourge  to  society. 
Of  itsdf  we  mean,  or  in  its  direct  effects,  for  as  an  aid  to  a  higher  position  among  men, 
aod  thus  as  furnishing  a  worldly  motive  to  correct  outward  behavior,  it  might,  un- 
doubtedly, operate  as  a  salutary  check.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  pui-suit  and 
acquisition  of  wealth,  or  of  anything  else  that  gives  rise  to  a  worldly  prudence  taking 
the  pkce,  for  a  time,  of  moral  principle.  When  this,  however,  is  not  the  case,  or  such 
an  education  gives  less  distinction  by  being  more  and  more  diffused,  then,  instead  of  a 
check,  it  may  become  a  direct  incentive  to  crime  by  creating  increased  facilities  for  its 
commiasion. 

Evidence  is  constantly  accumulatinj^  thnt  the  processes  of  the  burglar,  of  the  incen- 
diary, of  the  counterfeiter,  of  the  poisoner,  of  the  railroad  destroyer,  of  the  i)ri8ou- 
breaker,  of  the  abortionist,  &c.,  are  actually  making  progress  with  the  progress  of 
crime.  They  are  becoming  arts,  whether  we  rank  them  among  the  elegant  or  the 
n&efial.  * 

There  is  reason  to  belioTe  that  blfore  long  books  maybe  written  upon  them  and  that 
there  may  be  such  a  thing  as  a  felon's  library.*  The  same  may  be  maintaint^d  in  re- 
spect to  what  may  be  called  the  more  speculative  knowledge.  When  wholly  destitute, 
as  it  may  be,  gf  moral  truth  and  moral  intuitions,  it  may  only  wake  up  tiie  dormant 
faculties  of  the  boqI  for  the  discovery  of  evil  and  make  them  all  the  more  acute  for  its 
perpetration. 

THE  CASE  OF  RULLOFK. 

The  case  of  Bulloff,  lately  executed  for  murder  at  Bin^hamton,  New  York,  furnishes 
a  notable  example  of  this  if  our  land  did  not  abound  with  others,  manifestly  proving 
the  same  position,  though  in  a  less  remarkable  manner.  Rulloff  was  a  man  of  cun- 
siderahle  science  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  as  denoting  chiefly  the 
merely  physical  branches  of  knowledge.  But  this  was  not  his  especial  characteristic. 
He  was  fond  of  metaphysical  studies.  His  classical  knowledge  and  his  classical  reading 
vere  quite  reepectaDle.  It  is  one  of  the  strange  features  of  his  case  that  he  was 
devoted  to  philology,  a  study  of  the  more  abstract  or  speculative  kind,  having  little  to 
do  with  the  ordinary  ways  of  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  suggestive  of  an 
elevated  and  an  enlarged  way  of  thinking  connected  with  the  history,  origin,  and  destiny 
of  the  race.  It  is  akin  to  psychological  and  metaphysical  studies.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  specially  adapted  to  purify  the  mind  or  to  elevate  it  to  a  contemplative 
sphere  alien  to  gross  selfishness,  and  especially  removed  from  the  vile  offenses,  and, 
at  last,  the  hideous  crimes  for  which  his  life  was  distinguished. 

Of  Bulloff,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  he  was  early  educated  to  evil.  In  his 
Totuiger  life,  as  reported  by  himself,  there  are  no  traces  of  any  moral  or  religious  ip- 
.  strpction.  He  bad  an  ardent  love  of  knowledge,  with  nothing  to  give  it  any  elevating 
direction,  or  any  thought  of  a  higher  life  than  that  presented  by  the  world  of  the 
*iifi«.  This  was  his  all,  and  t«  this  he  made  everything  subservient.  Nor  was  he 
left  alone  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  mere  negative  or  godless  influence.  He  seems  to 
have  early  drunk  in  that  low,  earthly,  matenalizing  philosophy  whose  peculiar  char- 
acteristics consist  in  discarding  all  moral  intuitions,  all  ideas,  and  all  knowledge 
that  does  not  have  its  origin^  its  exercise,  its  termination,  and  its  fruit  in  this  world 
of  sense.  We  see  this  in  his  talk  with  the  physicians  who  were  sent  to  visit  him  in 
bis  cell,  and  who  so  ably  performed  their  difficult  duty.    Drs.  Gray  and  Vanderpool 

•As  if  to  show  Dr.  Lewis  a  true  prophet,  a  telegram  of  November  2  states  that  the 
police,  in  breaking  up  an  organized  band  of  house-breakers,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
found  among  other  articles  a  number  of  books  for  the  instruction  of  novices  in  the  art 
of  bu^Uury . 
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have  been  censured  in  some  of  our  newRpapers  as  having  ^ven  to  Bnlloff  too  much 
credit  for  his  show  of  philosophy.  The  fault,  however,  was  m  the  system,  not  iu  bis 
exhibition  of  it.  They  said  that  he  uttered  mere  "  platitudes.^  That  may  be  true ;  yet 
still  the  answers  ho  so  promptly  made  presented,  perhaps,  as  good  a  view  as  could  be 
given  of  this  soulless  philosophy.  In  the  books  of  its  advocates  it  shows  itself  in  all 
Its  pretentiousness  of  diction ;  it«  affectation  of  philosophic  profundity  is  moat  im- 
posing. It  stands  out  fresh  and  fair,  full  and  round,  but  wnat  a  shrunken  and  withered 
appearance  does  it  present  as  it  issues  from  the  condemned  murderer's  cell !  It  is,  how- 
ever, essentially  the  same  under  both  aspects.  Its  emptiness  becomes  evident  becnn  e 
seen  in  the  midst  of  such  ghastly  surroundings.  Hollow,  indeed,  does  it  sound  as  com- 
ing to  us  from  such  a  place.  This  polite  bowing  away  of  all  spiritual  truth  as  belonging 
to  "  an  ideal  theology;"  this  bland  patronizing  relegation  of  God  and  moral  ideas  to 
the  sphere  of  the  unknowable,  as  though  it  would  reverently  save  them  from  the 
fainiharitv  of  ordinary  minds — all  this  seems  very  grand  and  profound,  as  it  appears 
in  the  books  of  the  school,  or  is  repeated  by  the  lecturer  and  the  newspaper  corre>spondcnt, 
but  how  it  shocks  us,  as  something  far  worse  than  any  empty  **  platitudes/'  when 
-wo  hear  it  from  one  on  his  way  to  the  gallows  or  to  meet  that  doom  for  which  this 
philosophy  of  sense  and  matter  had  no  small  share  in  preparing  him.  Instead  of  being 
a  mere  smatterer,  Rnlloff  had  thoroughly  studied  this  system.  He  had  not  only  famil- 
iarized himself  with  its  peculiar  language,  but  mastered  its  ideas  to  an  extent  which  is 
fully  shown  in  the  eyil  tendency  it  gave  to  his  abandoned  life.  Hence  it  is  that 
he  can  talk  of  the  "  unknowable  "  as  fluently  as  the  philosophers  themselves.  Their 
influence  upon  him  is  most  manifest.  These  writings  were  his  vade  mecwn.  His 
estimate  or  things  comes  wholly  from  them.  It  is  not  merely  this  exiling  of  the 
idea  of  God  to  an  unknown  scale  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  human  action, 
but  the  utterly  low  and  debased  view  it  has  led  him  to  form  of  man  himself  as 
a  creature  wholly  of  sense  and  limited  to  a  sense  existence.  What  was  human  life 
on  such  an  estimate,  whether  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  or  even  of  the  whole  specienf 
Man  viewed  simply  as  an  animal,  what  were  his  "rights"  that  he  should  respect  them  f 
Everything  moral  and  religions  shut  out,  there  was  no  restraint  of  conscience,  none 
of  reason,  none  even  that  could  be  referred  to  that  deceptive  thing  which  is  sometimes 
denoted  "  an  enlightened  self-interest ;"  for  everythfhg  which,  in  other  counectiotiSr 
might  be  supposed  to  enter  into  this  term,  and  really  entitle  it  to  the  highest  epithet^ 
is  cut  off  by  that  low  view  of  humanity  which  inevitably  comes  from  such  a  system 
of  thinking.  In  some  writing  of  his  own  in  my  possession,  and  especially  in  a  letter 
received  a  short  time  before  nis  execution,  there  are  glimpses  of  better  thoughts.  In 
some  of  his  philological  speculations  he  seems  to  hold  that  man  differs  from  the  aui- 
mal  in  having  the  thought  of  the  future,  or  of  an  infinite  existence  which  ho  is  ever 
"  becoming,"  to  use  his  own  phrase.  Ho  does  not,  however,  speak  of  it  as  a  higher 
spiritual  life,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  no  influence  upon  his  moral  character.  Hod  he 
received  the  idea  in  its  practical  power,  instead  of  a  mere  shadowy  speculation,  it 
might  have  saved  him.  Had  it  been  made  the  basis  of  his  education  from  the  start, 
it  might  have  changed  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life.  Rulloff  was,  in  short,  a  specimen 
of  that  awful  thing,  an  animal  with  a  reason,  yet  remaining  an  animal  still.  It  was 
an  enslaved  reason,  not  supreme  as  it  is  when  connected  with  the  higher  ideas  of  mor- 
als and  religion,  or  the  reason  of  God,  but  wholly  subordinate,  and  with  all  its  shavy 
intelligence  as  clearly  manifested  in  his  case,  in  groveling  subjection  to  the  gross  ani- 
mal appetites.  No  wild  beast  that  roams  the  forest  is  so  hideous  and  so  dangeix>it8  as 
this;  nothing  that  we  know  in  man  so  strongly  suggests  the  conception  of  the  de- 
moniac nature.  It  may  well  make  us  shudder  when  we  think  how  many  more  of  the 
same  kind,  perhaps,  are  now  in  training  through  a  similar  course  of  education,  or  that 
system  which,  not  content  with  neglecting,  openly  proscribes  all  religion,  and  all  mor- 
als grounded  on  religion,  as  wholly  alien  to  tno  earnest  culture  of  the  human  boul. 

In  connection  with  these  opinions  of  Professor  Lewis,  another  distin- 
gnished  educator's  testinxqny  to  the  practical  importance  oi  the  moral 
element  in  intellectual  training  is  in  point.  The  positioD,  experience^ 
and  labors  of  President  McCosh,  of  the  College  of  ^ew  Jersey,  have 
given  him  peculiar  opportunities  for  judging  its  practical  value.  In  his 
address  at  the  one  hundred  andtweuty-fourthcomniencementat  Prince- 
ton, speaking  of  the  system  of  examination  for  political  appointments 
in  Great  Britain,  while  admitting  "  that  the  system  is  not  absolutely 
perfect,''  he  claims  that  those  appointed  by  that  method  "  must,  from 
the  very  fact  that  they  stand  such  a  scrutiny,  be  possessed  of  good 
abilities ;"  that "  in  order  to  acquire  the  necessary  attainments  they 
must  be  be  possessed  of  industry  and  application ;"  and  that  no  one 
*^  who  has  spent  his  youth  in  idleness  or  vice  can  succeed  at  such  an 
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If  this  grand  opportauity  is  rightly  improved  by  the  educators  of  the 
couutry  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  vaifue.  The  nearest  and 
most  distant  community  can  here  reap,  without  the  slow  tnuniug  of 
cxyK^rience,  the  best  results  that  the  older  States  have  beea  able  to 
attiiin,  and  can  avoid  the  countless  mistakes,  especially  in  the  construct- 
ing of  buildings,  or  in  ventilating  and  heating  apparatus,  that  have  in 
so  many  cases  wasted  the  means  and  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the  most 
earnest  workers. 

Tbe  Paris  exposition  rudely  shattered  the  dreams  of  the  Eni?lisl4 
mauufacturers,  by  showing  them  how  rapidly  they  were  being  excelled 
by  foreign  artisans;  the  result  is  shown  in  the  vast  increase  of  English 
tecbnical  and  artisan  schools.  The  truth  that  it  pays  to  educate  work- 
men was  very  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  English  mind. 

It  may  be  that  some,  even  of  our  older  communities,  may  find  similar 
lessons  of  wisdom  in  this  Philadelphia  Educational  Exposition,  for 
constant  watchfulness  and  effort  is  requisite  to  keep  up  the  standard  of 
teachers  and  schools. 

Tbe  whole  country  is  interested  in  securing  for  ourselves  every 
excellence  in  the  method  of  educating  its  citizens,  so  that  they  may  be 
in  no  respect  of  preparation  or  training  inferior  to  those  of  any  coun- 
tr>-  in  the  world.  Here,  where  education  is  freest,  it  should  also 
be  best.  It  were  unworthy  of  the  republic  were  it  otherwise;  yet  how 
much  remains  to  be  done  before  this  proud  boast  can  be  made. 

PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  FOEEiaN  COUNTRIES. 

The  summary  of  education  in  foreign  countries  presented  among  the 
following  papei*8,  though  brief,  is  full  of  suggestions  to  American  edu- 
cators. The  civilized  nations  look  to  the  profession  of  teaching  more 
and  more  as  the  source  and  measure  of  their  progress. 

The  Japanese,  so  long  excluded  from  general  intercourse,  are  seeking 
the  best  aids  and  methods  of  culture.  Hundreds  of  their  young  men 
are  in  this  country  acquiring  knowledge ;  increased  intellectual  activity 
is  also  apparent  among  their  people  at  home. 

Turkey,  with  a  population  of  more  than  thirty-four  millions,  of  ex- 
ceeding great  diversity  of  origin  and  antecedents  in  some  particulars, 
having  formally  adopted  a  system  of  education,  is  seeking  information 
of  tbe  exact  educational  condition  of  the  people,  with  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement. , 

Bnssia,  with  a  population  of  over  seventy-six  millions,  having,  like 
America,  recently  accomplished  emancipation,  has  many  excellent  si)ecial 
Kjhools,  while  the  Czar,  and  those  who  sympathize  with  him  in  his 
enlightened  views,  are  devising  measures  for  the  education  of  the  vast 
number  of  subjects  now  without  a  knawledge  of  letters  and  without 
skill  in  industry. 

Prussia,  seeking  the  position  of  mastery  in  central  and  western 
Europe  by  the  success  of  her  arms,  conditioned  on  her  educational 
J^ystem,  does  not  forget  this  special  source  of  her  power,  but  shows 
great  activity  in  all  departments  of  education,  though  some  may  feel 
lisa  liberty  of  intellectual  effort  than  they  desire,  and  the  freedom  of 
the  teacber  may  be  cramped  and  his  pay  inadequate. 

In  Austria  and  Italy  schools  are  more  and  more  relieved  of  the  incu- 
bus of  ecclesiasticism.    In  Austria  particularly  is  thus  to  be  noticed  , 
greater  attention  to  the  training  of  teachers,  particularly  of  women  5  also 
greater  care  for  the  intelligence  of  the  lower  classes.    Italy  has  accom- 
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plished  much  withiii  a  few  years  for  general  education,  and  is  preparing 
for  still  more  rapid  progress.*  t 

France,  smitten  by  the  ignorance  and  superstition  of  her  people,  is 
ehowing  some  signs  of  greater  appreciation  of  the  true  condition  of 
national  prosperity.! 

Paris,  the  patron  of  brilliant  scholastics,  the  home  of  renowned 
authors  and  scientists,  the  seat  of  great  schools  of  learning,  in  so  many 
particulars  the  center  of  the  intellectual  activity  and  so  long  the  regulator 
of  the  fashions  of  the  world,  has  suffered  that  prevalence  of  ignomnce 
among  the  masses  of  her  children,  and  that  general  lack  of  sound  moral 
training  compatible  with  the  growth  of  those  conditions  of  want  and 
degradation  among  the  many,  from  which  hurtian  nature  may  be  expected, 
earlier  or  later,  to  awaken  with  a  fury  only  excelled  by  its  blindness,  till, 
in  the  midst  of  its  grasps  for  support,  it  seizes  the  pillars  of  power,  and, 
bringing  down  the  temple,  plunges  itself  and  others  in  a  common  ruiu.§ 

These  perilous  conditions  were  felt  by  not  a  few  under  the  empire,  but 
there  was  not  good  sense  enough  to  meet  them  and  stem  the  tide  before 
the  fatal  catastrophe.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  greater  wisdom 
and  a  better  fortune  awaits  the  present  experiment. 

Switzerland  is  hardly  less  conspicuous  for  educational  activity  than 
for  location.  Sweden  and  Norway  overcame  the  sparseness  of  their 
population  and  the  inclemency  of  their  climate  by  the  general  culture 

*  A  recent  paper  states  that  "before  September  20,  1870,  there  was  luot  ouo  mani- 
cipal  school  m  the  city  of  Borne.  There  were  many  under  direction  of  priests. 
During  the  past  twelve  months  much  has  been  done.  There  are  in  operation  (Octofoer 
3)  fourteen  free  day-schools  for  boys,  and  eight  for  girls;  eight  evening-schools  for 
boys  are  in  operation,  and  nine  Sunday-schools  for  girls,  besides  a  rural  day  and  eve- 
ning school,  and  day  and  evening  schools  of  design  for  both  boys  and  girls.  There  axe 
now  attending  the  municipal  schools  6,161  pupils.'^ 

t  Italy,  during  the  school  year  from  1870  to  1871,  had  38,300  public  schools,  with 
1,577,654  pupils.  Of  the  teachers,  2,092  were  ladies.  Public  schools  are  more  numer- 
ous in  the  northern  part  of  that  country  than  in  the  southern.  While  the  province  of 
Turin  contains  2,968,  that  of  Caltanisetta  has  only  141. — Appleton's  JournaL 

t  From  France  information  is  received  of  an  organization  known  as  tlie  "  Natumal 
Movement  of  the  Sou  against  Ignorance."  It  is  proposed  to  appropriate  the  money 
thus  raised  by  popular  subscription  of  one  sou  each  nrom  aU  the  people  to  pay  the  exi>onse 
of  circulating  the  petition,  the  balance  to  be  employed  in  "  enconra^ng  the  creation 
of  popular  libraries,  of  classes  for  adults,  and  of  centers  of  instruction  m  those  districts 
which  now  are  without  them."  The  plan  has  elicited  a  lively  discussion  by  the  leading 
Journals,  and  is  heartily  indorsed  by  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  the  Opinion  Nationale^ 
the  latter  closing  an  article  in  advocacy  of  this  measure  by  declaring,  after  i-eferring 
to  education  in  the  United  States  as  "  the  business  of  every  one,"  that  in  France  "  the 
republic  can  only  be  founded  on  the  education  of  the  people."  A  very  interestingr  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  of  popular  education  has  been  m  progress  in  the  Kational 
Assembly,  but  no  conclusive  action  has  been  reached. 

$  From  a  recent  publication  it  appears  that  the  French  minister  of  public  education 
gives  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  Paris  at  260,000.  The  government  main- 
tains 314  primary  and  secondary  schools,  accommodating  89,000  pupus.  Free  inatruc- 
tion  is  provided  by  other  schools  for  97/)00. 

It  is  estimated  that  15,000  are  educate  at  home.  There  are  67,000  children  left  with- 
out instruction  or  school  accommodation.  Of  the  government  schools  nearly  one-hal  f  are 
nnder  control  of  a  Catholic  order,  organized  as  teachers,  &c.  This  £Eict  hais  much  to  do 
with  a  certain  active  opposition  to  ^vernment  schools.  Those  opposed  to  church  influ- 
ences favor  a  firee  system  of  secular  instruction,  and  generally  oppose  anything  short  of 
it.  The  last  budget  for  i  nstmctlon  was  six  and  a  half  million  ^ancs.  An  extra  appropria- 
tion of  $1,200,000  is  asked.  Recently  the  council  general  of  the  department  of  the  Seine 
tiave  voted  for  the  organization  of  a  complete  system  of  elementary  free  schools,  thongh 
it  refused  to  make  instruction  purely  secular. 
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of  tlieir  people.*  Portugal  affords  little,  compared  to  the  necessities  of 
its  people,  to  attract  tlie  feivorable  corameuts  of  the  edncator.  Spain  is 
in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  great  activity  of  thought,  which,  if  wisely 
directed,  would  produce  most  excellent  results.  But  in  the  educational 
movements  of  no  country  do  Americans,  as  a  rule,  take  a  more  lively 
interest  than  in  those  now  in  progress  in  England.  Notwithstanding  the 
Lirge  grants  annually  made  to  denominational  schools  for  so  many  years, 
her  pauperism  and  crime  have  increased  to  an  extent  out  of  all  projwr- 
tion  to  the  addition  to  her  population.  The  few  that  had  planned  to  live 
only  to  govern  the  many  were  disappointed  to  find  themselves  by  degrees 
compelled  to  feed  them  also. 

The  support  of  pauperism  outran  the  efforts  for  education.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  ballot,  and  the  advancing  conflicts  of  labor  and  capital, 
also  admonished  the  good  sense  of  their  statesmen  to  act  before  too  late. 
Endowments  had  failed  to  make  uniformly  goo<l  schools ;  the  church 
had  failed  in  its  efforts  to  take  the  place  of  the  state  in  making  univer- 
sal that  education  essential  to  good  citizenship. 

First  came  the  endowment  act,  and,  still  later,  the  educational  act. 

No  American  educator  can  have  failed  to  observe  with  profoundest 
interest  the  progress  of  organization  under  this  act,  of  which  a  complete 
summary  accompanied  my  last  report.  Many  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
the  realm  have  here  and  there  been  elected  to  the  board  of  education. 
Only  partial  reports  from  different  cities  have  as  yet  reached  this  office, 
but  the  schools  are  not  required  to  be  free,  and  denominational  schools 
are  mixed  np  with  the  system,  greatly  hindering  progress  and  limiting 
the  satisfactory  results. 

Hon.  George  F.  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  who  spent  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  past  summer  in  England,  and  studied  particularly  t^e 
various  phases  of  education,  briefly  sums  up  the  results  thus  far  noted 
as  follows : 

Ist^  Henceforward  there  will  be  a  good  education  provided  at  the 
pabHc  cost  for  every  child  in  England  whose  parent  or  guardian  desires 
he  should  have  one. 

2d.  The  law  will  ^^make  it  extremely  awkward  ^  for  those  parents  or 
guardians  who  do  not  so  desire. 

3d.  The  popular  vote  in  the  various  localities  determines  whether  this 
education  shall  be  wholly  non-sectarian  or  under  denominational  direc- 

*The  foUowing  is  an  niustration  of  the  nicety  of  observation  brought  by  the  scien- 
tific men  of  Switzerland  to  the  aid  of  education. 

Dr.  Breitinff,  of  Baslo,  has  examined  the  air  of  the  school-rooms  of  that  city.  From 
tbe  resnlts  of  this  examination  we  select  one,  taken  in  a  room  measniing  251.61  cubio 
meters,  (2,921.i^  cnbio  feet,  eqnal  to  a  room  24  feet  long,  15  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  hi^h,) 
having  10.54  sqnare  meters  (115.77  sqnare  feet)  of  .windows  and  doors,  and  containmg. 
on  the  day  of  examination  54  children. 

Time.  Amount  of  oarbonio  acid  gaa 

7-45  a.  m.,  commencement  of  school 2.21  per  cent. 

6 a.  m.,  end  of  first  recitation 4.80       •* 

9 a.  m.,  after  tho  recess 4.07        " 

10  a.  m.,  before  a  brief  recess 6.87        "    . 

lO.lOa.m.,  after  the  brief  recess 6.23        " 

11a.m.,  end  of  school  honr 8.11        " 

11.10  a.  m~,  the  room  being  empty 7.30        " 

145  p.  m.,  commencement  of  school - 5.03        " 

2 p.  m.,  beginning  of  recess 7.66        " 

3p.m.,  end  of  recess 5.03       *• 

4p-m.,  end  of  singing  lesson 9.36       " 

4.10  p.  m.,  the  room  being  empty 5.72       " 

N.  B^— Tbe  pore  atmosphere  contains  .0004  oarbonio  acid  gas,  and  more  than  1  per 
cent,  of  carbmuo  add  gas  is  geaersdly  considered  detrimental  to  health.  (^  qqq]^ 
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lion — the  complicated  and  ingenious  system  which  brings  this  fibout  I 
liave  not  space  to  explain — and,  so  far,  the  result  has  been  gratifyingly 
in  favor  of  the  non-sectarian  education. 

4th.  University  education  much  more  liberal  than  formerly,  both  by 
the  abolition  of  religious  texts  and  immense  enlargement  of  curriculum. 

5th.  Art  e<lucation  alre^idy  admirably  organi;5ed  and  making  great 
progress.  The  means,  appliances,  and  capacity  of  instruction  at  South 
Kensington  are  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  a  great  work  is  also  done 
iu  the  provinces.  Some  350,000  persons  are  now  under  instruction  in 
art  in  England.  This  is  already  telling,  with  visible  effect,  on  the  indus- 
tries of  England  which  required  taste  in  design,  such  as  wall-papers, 
cari>et8,  furniture,  &e. 

Cth.  Technical  education  in  other  respects  not  so  far  advanced  as  we 
should  expect  from  the  efforts  made  in  the  last  few  years,  but  public 
meetings  are  being  held  and  earnest  efforts  now  making  which  will  be 
successful  in  a  short  time. 

The  London  School  Board,  iu  October,  adopted  among  its  by-laws  the 
following : 

The  paxent  of  every  child  of  not  less  than  five  years  nor  more  than  thirteen  is 
required  to  cause  such  chUd  to  attend  school,  unless  there  shall  he  some  reasonable 
excuse  for  non-attendance. 

Upon  this  the  London  Times  comments  favorably. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  we  are  enabled  to 
present  in  full  two  dispatches  fix)m  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Peame,  consul  at 
Kingston,  giving  a  summary  of  the  condition  of  education  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica;  all  the  more  valuable,  since  Jamaica  preceded  us  in  the  ex- 
periment of  emancipation. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  manifest  embarrassment  on  this  island, 
arising  from  the  extent  to  which  public  funds  have  been  used  for  de- 
nominational purposes.  The  avidity  with  which  those  former  slaves^  or 
their  descendants,  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities,  however  im- 
perfect, offered  them  for  education,  agrees  with  the  experiences  in  our 
own  Southern  States. 

If  the  most  beneficial  results  have  not  followed  emancipation  in  Ja- 
maica, many  causes  of  partial  failure  may  be  found  in  the  inadequate 
and  inefficient  efforts  made  for  universal  education.  There  are  reported 
501  schools,  36^2  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
18,294.  The  aggregate  income  is  $105,407  82 ;  the  average  amount  per 
scholar,  $2  81.  Besides  the  government  schools,  there  are  many  denomi- 
national schools,  the  details  concerning  which  will  be  found  in  the 
accompanying  papers. 

PBOaBESS  IN  TbE  EDUCATION  OF  WOMAN. 

Along  with  the  agitation  connected  with  the  various  interests  of 
woman,  there  is  a  healthy  increased  attention  to  her  education.  An  in- 
teresting paper  on  this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  accompanying  docu-  j 
ments,  prepared  by  the  writer,  after  making  extended  personal  obser- 
vations and  collating  the  latest  information  at  her  command.  My  object 
has  been  to  bring  the  facts  together,  so  that  any  one  wishing  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  may  find  them  accessible.  Caprice  cannot  be  trusted 
in  the  solution  of  a  question  so  important.  Great  experiments  are  pro- 
ceeding, and  if  we  follow  closely  what  they  teach,  I  am  confident  great 
good  will  result,  not  only  to  women,  but  to  society. 

T^e  question  of  co-education  or  separate  education  of  the  sexe^  in  any 
or  aU  institutions  of  learning  is  often  discnssi^^^^|t(is  hardly  necessary 
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to  observe  that  the  disposition  of  some  minds  to  »pp1y  tbe  same  rale 
in  every  case  bears  upon  its  face  a  want  of  ^ood  judgment  that  might 
be  expected  to  result  in  evil.  There  should  be  no  attempt  to  infringe 
tiie  privilege  enjoyed  in  every  locality  and  institution,  of  deciding  these 
qoestious  in  its  own  way  and  according  to  its  own  measure  of  resiK)nsi- 
bility.  We  shall  then  be  saved  from  any  inflexible  uniformity,  and 
enjoy  that  diversity  which  the  manifold  interests  of  our  communities 
demand.  • 

EDUCATION  AND  LABOB.f 

In  tbe  hist  report  I  gave  such  results  of  the  examination  of  the  rela- 
tions of  education  and  labor  as  were  contained  in  the  replies  then 
leceived  at  tlie  Bureau.    Much  additional  matter  of  value  which  came 

*  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  president  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  says  the  fnnda- 
mesital  facte,  as  1^  has  observed  tlie  practice  of  co-education,  appear  to  be  :  1.  Women 
liav6  equal  capacity,  and  study  with  as  much  success  as  young  men,  with  perhaps 
iMne  discount  on  account  of  inferior  physical  strength  and  endurance.  2.  They  have 
IS  iDDeh  need  for  higher  education- -possibly  more — and  their  education  will  more 
lidilT  repay  society  and  the  State  for  its  cost.  3.  They  have  an  equal  right  to  the 
be^  iadlities  the  State  can  afford.  4.  If  practicable,  he  would  prefer  woman's  uni- 
versities founded  with  endo\vmcnts  as  ample  and  facilities  as  grand  and  complete  a» 
those  of  the  best  universities  for  youu^  men. 

President  T.  E.  Abbott,  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College,  says  the  expe- 
rience they  bavo  had  contons  them  in  the  desirableness  of  having  women  as  students 
in  the  college. 

President  J.  W.  Morrison,  of  Olivet  College,  Michigan,  says,  "  Of  the  moral  advan- 
tage* of  co-edacation,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  is  a  powerful  intellectual 
Kimuhis." 

President  James  B.  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  thinks  that  urless  eo-edueation 
B  Adopted  by  existing  colleges,  a  proper  opportunity  for  the  higher  training  of  fetuales 
cannot  be  furnished  at  all  in  this  generation^  and  not  even  in  the  future,  except  at  an 
eDonnoos  expenditure. 

President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  having  attended  a  recent  commencement  at 
Obetiin,  expressed  himself  thus :  "  I  kuow  that  at  Yale,  at  Harvard,  at  Union,  ladies 
itteiul  lectures ;  why  not  attend  recitations  1" 

In  a  recent  report  on  the  subject  of  the  education  of  tbe  middle  class  of  girls  in 
Kiglaud,  Her  Majesty's  commissioners  say  that  "  the  purely  inteUectual  education  oi 
firb  is  scarcely  attempted,  and  when  attempted  is  a  complete  failure.  Music  and  sing- 
teg  are  considered  more  iiAportant  than  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  or  history,  or  any 
^neral  cultivation  of  the  mind." 

Tbe  earnestness  with  which  some  English  women,  including  the  **  Ladies'  Honorary 
CfULDcU,"  are  laboring  for  the  more  thorough  education  of  the  young  women  of  Eng- 
kod,  is  the  bow  of  pi'omise  which  is  bogiuuiug  k)  span  tbe  dark  cloud  hitherto  over- 
H'^bwling  the  laud. 

Female  education  in  Italy  has  also  excited  much  interest,  as  shown  in  a  recent  course 
cf  scientific  and  literary  conferences  inaugurated  at  Milan  by  Signora  Torriani,  at 
ifhicb  ladies  have  delivered  addresses  on  matters  connected  with  lemalo  education ; 
aiKl  this  example  is  to  be  followed  in  other  cities  of  Italy. 

In  Switzerland  the  course  of  instruction  includes  the  industrial  education  of  women^ 
and  it  appears  that  one  little  canton,  with  only  45,193  inhabitants,  maintains  twenty 
tmale  industrial  schools. 

^General  H.  K.  Oliver,  in  his  second  annual  report  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of 
Ul»T,  in  Massachusetts,  says :  "  The  further  you  recede  from  a  condition  wherein  educa- 
tional culture  and  reHuement  have  generated  a  rigid  self-control,  the  nearer  you 
approach  to  its  opposite — a  condition  of  iguoranco  and  barbarism.  The  propensity  to 
rrt=<irt  to  vioh  nee  in  order  to  redress  evils  sufferod  cun  easily  be  overcome  by  education. 

"Had  England  aided  and  cncouragod  the  eilucatioual  and  luuterial  advance  of  its 
udofttrial  chissefiLueither  trades  unions  nor  strikes  would  have  been  the  necessities  of 
tie  workman.  When  there  is  trouble  between  employer  and  employed,  it  is  not  the 
Kore  iDteiiigent  workmen  who  foment  the  ti-oublc.  When  the  hours  of  labor  have 
Wen  reducetU  the  opportunities  th  us  afforded  for  st-lf-cul tiu*e  are  improved.  Good  results 
bare  always  followed  the  efforts  of  manufacturers  to  see  that  the  children  employed 
liATe  attended  school  acconling  to  law.  The  half-time  schools  have  a  marvelous  effect 
for  good.  It  is  also  a  significant  fact  that  the  proportion  of  uneducated  native  labor 
fteems  to  be  larger  in  the  State  prison  than  in  any  department  of  trade. 
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too  late  for  insertion  was  found  conOrmatory  of  the  conclusions  therein 
reached.  I  have  not,  however,  space  to  give  these  replies  in  detail  in 
this  report.*  I  have  received  from  many  quarters  in  our  own  country 
most  emphatic  testimony  of  the  necessity  and  desirableness  of  these 
inquiries,  while  Europe  is  daily  bringing  to  view  the  admonitory  results 
arising  from  their  neglect.  In  England  a  special  effort  has  been  made 
to  concentrate  the  attention  of  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  the  workiug 
men  upon  the  solution  of  this  question.! 

EFFECT    OF  THE  GREAT  WESTERN  FIRES. 

The  sympathy  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  has  been  aroused  by  the 
terrible  calamities  caused  by  the  great  lire  at  Chicago,  and  by  the  ex- 
tensive conflagrations  which,  sweeping  over  vast  extents  of  territory,' 
devastated  large  portions  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Viewed  in  any  aspect  this  is  appalling,  but  to  the  educator  it  has  a 
meaning  beyond  the  destruction  of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  and  the  ac- 
cumulations of  wealth.  To  him  the  burning  of  the  school-houses  and 
the  library  and  of  museums  of  art  and  science  mean  the  deprivation 
of  opportunities  and  inspirations  to  the  young.  He  sees  that,  as  the 
consequence  of  this  wholesale  destruction  of  the  appliances  of  educa- 
tion, thousands  of  children  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunities  neces- 
sary to  fit  them  for  the  future  responsibilities  of  life. 

The  losses  connected  with  the  destruction  of  the  Historical  Society 
and  its  collections  in  some  respects  can  never  be  repaired.  In  the  libra- 
ries and  collections  of  natural  history  many  volumes  and  specimeus 
have  been  undoubtedly  destroyed  that  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  replace. 

Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Chicago, 
gives  the  following  statistics  of  the  great  fire,  so  far  as  affecting  the 
school  interests : 

*  1.  The  iucrease  of  the  workingman's  wa^i^es  ou  acoonnt  of  the  simple  knowledge 
of  reading  and  writing,  as  estimated  by  observers,  employers,  and  employed,  was  put  at 
an  average  of  25  per  cent. 

2.  All  agree^  too,  in  estimating  the  increase  of  wages  whicli  is  caused  b^  a  better 
education,  which  includes  a  fair  knowledge  of  English,  and  an  understanding  of  the 
sciences  that  underlies  the  particular  mechanical  occupation,  as  very  considerable, 
the  average  estimate  reaching  as  high  as  100  per  cent. 

;i.  The  Tact  that  increased  education  wUl  often  enable  the  workingman  to  become 
an  inventor  of  improved  tools  for  use  in  his  trade  is  also  ^eneraUy  recognized,  and  the 
increase  of  remuneration  that  may  thus  result  to  the  individual  is  of  necessity  incal- 
culable. 

t  J.  Scott  Russell^  after  six  months  of  study  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  real 
evils  which  depress  the  condition  of  the  working  men,  specified  them  as  follows: 

L  The  want  of  &mily  homes,  clean,  wholesome,  and  decent,  out  in  pure  air  and  suu- 
shiue. 

IL  The  want  of  an  organized  supply  of  wholesome,  nutritious,  cheap  food. 

III.  The  want  of  leisure  for  the  duties  and  recreations  of  family  li&,  for  instruction 
and  for  social  duties. 

IV.  The  want  of  organized  local  government  to  secure  the  woU-being  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  viUages,  towns,  counties,  and  cities» 

V.  The  want  of  systematic,  organized  teaching  to  every  skilled  workman  of  the 
scientific  principles  and  most  improved  practice  of  his  trade. 

VL  The  want  of  public  parks,  buUdings,  and  institutions  for  innocent,  iustractive, 
and  improving  recreation. 

VII.  The  want  of  the  adequate  organization  of  the  public  service  for  the  common 
good.  How  impossible  the  removal  of  these  ills  without  the  universal  education  of  the 
people  in  intelligence  and  virtue  is  apparent  to  any  weU-informed  and  thoughtfol 
mind. 
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L— SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  city  is  divided  into  twenty-two  districts  for  school  purposes.  Eacb  of  these  dis- 
tricts has  primary  sub-districts  within  its  limits,  the  central  building  serving  the 
Traots  of  all  grammar  pupils  for  the  whole  territory,  as  also  for  primary  pupils  within  a 
nasonablo  distance,  while  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  district  are  famished  with 
Nnaller  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  primary  pupils.  Four  of  the  twenty-two 
totricts  were  so  completely  burned  over  that  but  one  dwelling-house  remains  upon 
tlie  whole  territory.  Three  other  districts  have  lost  each  more  than  half  its  dwellings, 
and  one  other  about  one-fourth  it«  dwellings.  The  territory  of  what  may  be  equivalent 
to  that  of  six  districts  is  a  complete  waste,  with  not  a  school  child  residing  aiK>n  it. 

n.— SCHOOI^HOUSES. 

Foorteen  building  were  consumed,  with  apparatus,  furniture,  and  books.  Of  these, 
four  were  rented  buildings. 

Dearborn  district  lost  a  rented  building. 

Jones  district  lost  a  two-stoij'  brick  building,  valued  at  $9,000. 

KiDzia  district  lost  two  buildings :  one  brick  structure,  two^tories,  valued  at  $9,800; 
one  frame  structure,  two  stories,  valued  at  $7,000 ;  also  two  rented  buildings. 

Franklin  district  lost  four  buildings:  one  a  brick  structure,  four  stories,  valued  at 
$66,000;  one  a  frame  structure,  two  stories,  valued  at  $7,000;  also  a  primary  building, 
three  stories,  of  brick,  valued  at  $25,000  j  also  a  primary  building,  two  stories,  of  wood, 
valued  at  $12,750. 

Of^n  district  lost  two  buildings :  one  a  brick  structure,  three  stories,  valued  at 
^^000 ;  one  a  primary  building,  two  stories,  of  wood,  valued  at  $12,250. 

Xewbnrv  district  lost  one  building:  a  primary  building,  three  stories,  of  brick, 
Talufid  at  $23,000. 

Bon  district  lost  one  rented  building. 

Total  loss  to  the  city,  $204,800 ;  loss  of  books  bnmed  estimated  at  $10,000. 

With  a  single  exception,  the  buildings  burned  were  not  of  the  largest  or  most 
valuable  kind.  Twice  the  fire  raged  through  the  older  parts  of  the  city,  where  the 
hoQses  had  stood  for  some  years,  and  were  not  generally  of  the  most  approved  style. 

in.— SCHOOL  CHILDREX. 

Hare  thati  7,000  children  who  were  in  daily  attendance  upon  the  schools  have  been 
deprived  of  school  privileges,  and  if  we  mention  those  who  would  have  attended  the 
schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  the  number  will  reach  at  least 
11X000.  As  almost  every  man  in  the  city  is  a  loser  by  the  fire,  it  is  probable  that  many 
more  than  the  Dumber  residing  upon  the  burnt  district  will  be  taken  from  school. 

IV.— GENERAL  EFFECTS  UPON  SCHOOLS. 

These  cannot  be  estimated  at  present.  More  or  less  demoralization  must,  of  necessity, 
follow  such  a  dreadful  calamity. 

Of  course  we  must  give  up  larjgely  our  special  teachers  of  music,  drawing,  and  German, 
aod  give  attention  now  exclusively  to  the  absolute  necessities  of  pupi£.  A  complete 
feoi);mmzation  seems  necessary,  that,  of  the  130  teachers  turned  out  of  employment,  we 
might  retain  such  as  are  left  in  very  destitute  circumstances.  Every  school  surviving 
tba  fire  must,  therefore,  have  its  corps  of  teachers  more  or  less  changed. 

Our  old  basis  of  organization  remains,  but  the  quiet  ways  into  which  we  had  settled 
ate  of  course  much  disturbed.  The  high  school  and  the  normal  school  must  part  with 
many  whose  services  are  needed  at  home,  and  the  temporary  occupancy  of  our  high- 
school  building  for  other  purposes  deranges  the  classes. 

Our  teachers  that  remain  have  settled  down  into  the  work,  largely  new  to  them, 
vith  resolute  spirit,  and  under  the  conviction  that  part  of  the  burden  to  be  borne  in 
raLdog  our  city  from  the  ashes  rests  upon  their  shoulders,  and  that  their  share  of  sacri- 
fice must  be  met. 

Ofoerous  aid  has  come  to  us  from  all  quarters,  so  that  we  can  relieve  the  needy 
pnpils,  and  thus  keep  many  in  school  who  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  street. 

From  WiscoDSin  I  learn  that  in  Oconto  County  nine  school-houses 
were  burned,  eight  of  which  were  at  Peshtigo,  in  which  place  there 
vere  GI9  scholars,  of  whom  120  were  burned  to  deathy  and  the  rest  were 
scattered  throughout  the  State.  The  county  superintendent  at  Sturgeon 
l^ay  reports  seven  school-houses  burned  and  300  children  deprived  of 
school  privileges. 
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Hon.  C.  B.  Stebbins,  deputy  State  superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  JVIichigan,  states  that  he  has  received  intelligence  of  the  destructi(m 
of  31  school-houses,  the  aggregate  loss  being  about  $15,000,  besides  the 
loss  of  that  in  East  Saginaw,  valued  at  $7,500.  Thousands  of  children 
will  consequently  be  deprived  of  school  privileges  for  some  time  to  come. 
He  adds :  ^'  The  educational  spirit  of  our  people  is  equal  to  their  general 
enterprise,  and  they  will  not  be  h)ng  without  schools,  though  they  may 
be  in  log-house^  rolled  up  by  volunUiry  labor." 

CONDUCT  OF  THE  OFFICE  WORK. 

Since  undertaking  the  duties  of  this  oflBce  1  have  instituted  suitable 
records  of  the  correspondence,  the  library,  and  the  expenditures  of  the 
Bureau,  nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  "previously  done.  The  present 
condition  of  these  records  is  unsatisfactory,  because  my  whole  clerical 
force  would  be  hardly  adequate  for  the  work,  even  if  all  educational 
inquiry  should  be  neglected. 

More  than  twelve  thousand  educational  documents  have  been  dis- 
tributed during  the  past  year.* 

The  correspondence  of  tlie  office  has  so  rapidly  increased  that  repeat- 
edly the  letters  received  in  a  day  have  exceeded  one  hundred,  and  the 
communications  sent  several  hundred  in  number.  More  than  2,000 
written  communications  have  been  received  and  sent. 

While  this  portion  of  the  office  work  has  thus  grown,  the  inquiries 
and  investigations  respecting  education  in  all  its  relations  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  t  have  not  been  neglected. 

THE  OFFICE  FORCE. 

The  present  repoii;,  though  much  more  complete  than  that  of  last 
year,  would  have  been  still  more  satisfactoiy  if  the  clerical  force  allowed 
the  office  by  law  had  been  somewhat  more  in  accordance  with  its  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  acknowledged  secret  of  success  in  all  departments  is  the  sub- 
division of  lal)or ;  but  if  the  work  of  this  office  in  collecting  and  dis- 
seminating facts  upon  educational  subjects  is  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
success,  if  its  publications  are  to  be  as  abundant^  and  its  material  as 
trustworthy,  as  full  of  the  latest  information,  and  as  carefully  prepared 
as  the  educators  of  the  country  have  a  right  to  demand,  the  character 
and  number  of  the  Commissioner's  assistants  should  be  adequate  to  a 
subdivision  of  the  vast  work  in  hand. 

It  will  be  noted  that  mere  clerical  ability  will  not  suffice  here ;  there 
must  be  power  for  wise  and  discreet  action,  and  great  familiarity  with  cnr- 

*  The  demand  for  the  puhlications  of  the  office  has  very  far  exceeded  the  supply  in 
its  possession.  It  has  scarcely  been  possible  for  mo  to  send  copies  of  the  last  nnnnal 
report,  for  instance,  to  the  persons  whoso  labors  made  that  report  possible — the  various 
school  officials  of  States,  counties,  cities,  colleges,  and  other  mstitntions  of  learning- 
leaving  the  great  mass  of  the  educators  of  the  country  entirely  beyond  tho  reach  of 
our  distribution. 

t  During  the  year,  feeling  the  great  importance  and  even  necessity  for  personal  ob- 
servation of  the'almost  inde^ribablo  variety  of  educational  organizations  and  efforts 
in  the  country,  in  order  to  form  correct  opinions,  I  have  accepted  invitations  to  attend 
and  address  many  conventions  of  educators.  I  have  thus  met  personally  prominent 
instructors  and  school  officials  from  all  the  States  and  Territories,  and  have  visited 
thirty-four  States  and  several  Territories,  inspecting  schools,  conversing  with  eduoa> 
tors,  and  conferring  with  officials;  traveling,  by  various  modes  of  conveyance,  orer 
16,000  mUes, 
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teat  educational  ilEu^ts.  A  vast  range  of  reports  most  be  constantly  in 
view  in  regard  to  common  free  schools  and  private  schools  for  elementarv 
instraction;  academies,  and  high  schools  for  secondary  training;  col- 
leges, and  every  variety  of  professional  schools  for  superior  instruction. 
With  the  present  limited  number  of  assistants,  the  Commissioner  must 
not  only  give  his  i)ersonal  attention  directly  to  an  untold  number  (rf 
details,  but  each  of  those  at  work  with  him  is  under  the  necessity  of 
laboring  more  or  less  in  the  same  way. 

THE  PEOPEB  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  OFFICE. 

The  qualifications  thus  rendered  necessary  in  the  clerical  force  of  the 
office  indicate  the  character  also  of  the  organization  desirable  for  it  in 
^iatnre. 

In  addition  to  a  sufficient  number  of  copyists  to  perform  the  common 
clerical  work  demanded  by  the  office,  there  should  be  a  number  of  compe- 
t^t  persons  to  take  charge  of  special  fields  of  labor ;  one  at  least  for  each 
of  the  departments  of  elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  instruction; 
one  for  the  charge  of  educational  publications  and  reports  of  educa- 
tioaal  associations :  another  for  the  statistics  of  education ;  another  for 
the  charge  of  the  library  and  educational  documents.  Being  without 
this  force,  the  condition  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  liable  to  compel  any 
one  to  turn  his  attention  to  either  or  all  of  these  subjects.  To  enable 
iDe  to  organize  the  Bureau  with  a  view  to  this  economical  subdivision 
of  labor  will  require  additional  appropriations,  which,  in  view  of  the 
good  results  to  be  obtained,  T  most  earnestly  request. 

PBOPEB  BOOMS  FOB  THE  OFFICE  NECESSABY. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  best  clerical  force  attainable  cannot 
do  its  utmost  in  rooms  unsuitable  for  office  purposes.  The  quarters  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Bureau,  though  better  adapted  to  its  work  than 
those  previously  used,  are  still  inadequate  to  its  needs.  It  should  un- 
doubtedly not  only  have  space  for  all  the  clerical  work  and  the  library 
at  its  control,  but  it  should  be  supplied  with  room  for  the  reception  and 
exhibition  of  specimens  of  improvements  in  educational  facilities  in  the 
way  of  books,  apparatus,  and  means  of  illustration.  Here,  if  anywhere, 
either  our  own  citizens,  or  foreigners  visiting  the  country,  should  be 
able  to  find  illustrations  of  the  improvements  which  are  constantly  being 
made  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  education. 

FOBBIGN  COBBESPONDENCE. 

The  correspondence  of  the  office  with  foreign  countries  has  been  es- 
pecially facilitated  by  the  favor  of  the  President  and  of  the  honorable 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  assistants. 

On  the  1st  of  last  July,  I  addressed,  with  your  approval,  several  of 
our  ministers  to  foreign  courts,  in  transmitting  copies  of  the  last  annual 
report  of  this  office,  substantially  as  follows : 

1  desire  to  attain  twox>bject8  in  writing  to  yon,  hoping  thereby  to  promote  education 
utionaUy  and  internationally : 

First  I  deeire  to  establiBh  between  the  two  goyemments  a  system  of  interchange  of 
ofltdalimblications;  I  send  this  report  as  a  beginning,  and  I  would  like  to  secure  re- 
ports or  the  government  to  whom  you  are  accreted  lu  return. 

Second.  I  deeire,  if  possible,  to  secure  through  you  an  early  statement  of  all  educar 
tional  action,  whether  national  or  otherwise,  likely  to  be  of  use  to  educators  in  this 
foontry. 
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This  information  I  hope  to  make  nsefal  in  two  ways :  by  the  pablication  of  saoh  a» 
may  seem  appropriate  in  the  annual  report  of  this  office,  and  by  oooasional  publicottoss 
of  circulars  of  information,  specimens  of  which  I  shall  send  you. 

I  most  particularly  desire  to  secure  the  latest  foreign  statistics  respecting  the  number 
of  persons  unable  to  read  and  write  in  cities  and  provinces,  in  order  to  compare  the 
illiteracy  of  other  nations  with  that  of  our  own  country,  as  developed  in  the  forthcoming 
Kinth  Census  of  the  United  States. 

Tour  co-operation  in  these  plans  I  shall  prize  highly,  and  hope  to  make  the  result 
useful  among  our  own  people,  and  available  for  use  wherever  there  is  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  mankind. 

It  is  believed  from  letters  already  received*  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  will  be  very  important.  As  preliminary  to  a  more  extended 
report,  John  P.  Brown,  esq.,  United  States  secretary  of  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople, writes  as  follows : 

Untted  States  Legation, 

ConstanUnoplef  August  7, 1871. 

SiK :  In  the  absence  of  the  minister  resident  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your 
letter  of  the  Ist  ultimo,  and  hasten  to  reply. 

I  have  already  addressed  his  excellenoy  Safvet  Pacha,  minister  of  public  instraotien 
of  the  Ottoman  government,  on  the  subject  of  your  request,  and  so  soon  as  I  reeei?e 
his  answer  shall  CTansmit  it  to  you. 

Public  instruction  has  made  some  progress  here  during  thepast  quarter  of  a  cen- 
toiy,  especiaUy  during  the  reign  of  the  present  Sultan.  Besides  a  nulitaiy,  a  naval, 
and  a  medical  coUege,  there  is  another  founded  in  Pera^  the  European  quarter  of  ths 
capital,  called  the  '*  College  of  Oalata  Seray,"  in  which  are  pupils  of  all  the  pe4^1es  ef 
Tmrkey,  Moslem,  Christian,  and  Jew,  and  where  an  excellent  education  is  given  to 
those  who  will  study.    It  has  several  European  professors,  and  some  500  4Uv€», 

Theite  is  another  lai^e  school  in  Stamboul,  called  the  <*  School  of  Arts  and  Trades," 
where  the  pupils  receive  an  ordinary  education  and  learn  a  trade.  It  has  some  600  pu- 
pils. The  common  schools  of  Turkey  are  caUed  Bukhdieh  Mekiebe,  or  schools  for  adults. 
In  these  the  pupils  are  taught  Turkish,  Arabic,  aud  Persian,  the  two  latter  so  as  to 
enable  them  to  write  the  first  correctly.  Grammar,  rhetoric,  &c.,  and  some  arithmetic, 
^gebra,  and  geography  are  the  higher  studies ;  these  schools  extend  all  over  the  empire 
among  the  Moslems  only. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  common  schools  called  siniply  Mektebe  (schools)  for 
young  Moslem  boys  and  girls,  due  to  private  benevolence.  The  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  always  Mong  to  the  religious  class— imaums  and  kha^jas.  Pew 
remain  in  them  over  the  age  of  eight  or  ten  years,  especially  the  girls.  There  they  ^l 
learn  to  read  and  write,  and  some  grammar. 

Among  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  as  well  as  the  Jewish,  there  are  a  great 
many  common  schools  supported  b^  each  community,  and  the  pupils  pay  the  teacher; 
the  education  received  is  very  primitive  in  its  nature.  Other  schools  of  a  similar 
ohanuster  are  founded  by  wealthy  persons,  who  also  pay  the  teachers.  Pera  has  a 
large  number  of  common  schools  kept  b^  Catholics,  and  in  most  of  these  the  teaeben 
are  Jesuit  priests ;  there  the  tuition  is  paid  by  the  pupils. 

I  should  not  fail  to  mention  the  splendid  college  constructed  on  the  heights  of  Ka* 
mali  Hissar,  midway  on  the  Bosphoms,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert,  orNew  York, 
under  the  direction  oC  Dr.  Hamlin.  Besides  having  a  fine  building,  it  is  the  only  one 
here  which  secures  a  thoroughly  good  education  in  English  to  its  pupils.  It  is  an 
honor  to  the  founder  and  to  every  American  citizen.  The  pupils  pay  for  their  educa- 
tion ;  their  number  in  1870^1  was  120,  but  in  1871-72  it  will  be  probably  doubled. 

The  American  missionaries  have  done  a  great  deal  for  education  in  Turkey ;  they 
have  published  manv  excellent  works,  and  their  influence  is  clearly  visible  here  ami 
in  the  provinces.  The  English  missionaries  have  done  far  leas  good.  The  former 
educate  teachers  and  aid  the  new  Protestant  community  to  educate  its  youth  of  both 
sexes. 

Female  education  among  the  Modems  has  made  but  little  progress  or  use.  There  is 
only  one  school  in  this  capital  for  females  in  which  they  can  foam  anything  reaUj 
useful.  In  this  young  women  are  educated  to  become  teachers  or  governesses.  Ko 
foreign  language  is  taught;  music,  painting,  drawing,  and  embroidery  are  the  higher 
branches  of  studies ;  reMing  and  writing  are  also  taught. 

There  do  not  exist  any  books  in  the  Turkish  language  for  young  persons,  an* 

*  The  receipt  of  communications  from  the  United  States  mdniaters  to  Russia  aod 
Brazil  is  hereby  specially  acknowledged.  Frequent  and  valuable  letters  have  als» 
been  received  from  General  C.  C.  Andrews,  United  States  minister  resideftt  al  Stock- 
holm. This  Bureau  is  also  indebted  to  him  f<v  the  valuable  report  on  edoeation  io 
Sweden  and  Norway,  published  in  the  circular  of  July,  1871. 
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re  none  for  joimg  giils  or  ladies.    Travels  and  bistories  (other  than  of  Turkey) 
ve  nnkaown^  and  the  character  of  the  language  offers  serions  difficnlties.   The  History 
(if  the  Crosades,  by  Mlchand,  has  lost  been  translated  into  Turkish,  and  I  mention 
ids  aa  a  wondennl  attempt  of  the  kind. 
Toor  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 
JoHK  Eaton,  Esq., 

BwreoH  of  Education,  Department  oj  the  Interior ,  Waahington,  D.  C. 

United  States  Legation, 

Contiantinoplef  August  30, 1871. 
6m:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  a  translation  of  the  reply  which  I  have  just  received 
firom  H.  £.  Safvet  Pacha,  minister  of  public  instruction,  in  reply  to  your  request  ibr 
infionnnation  on  the  system  and  condition  of  public  education  in  this  empire. 
I  remain,  sir,  with  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  P.  BROWN. 

Charge  d^Jffatres, 
John  Eaton.  Esq., 

Waahmgton,  D.  C. 

[TTtmBlatl<9L] 

Departmbnt  op  Public  Inbthuction, 

CoMtmUnople,  August  17-29, 1871. 

fiiB:  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  the  letter  which  yon  addressed  me.  the  7ih 
August,  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  a  copy  of  the  report  of  Mr.  John  Eaton,  on 
tte  subject  of  the  information  desired  by  him  on  the  condition  of  public  national  in- 
stmction  in  Tnrkey. 

The  impeiial  government  is  much  flattered  to  learn  the  value  and  interest  attached 
by  iht  Qovenunent  of  the  United  States  to  an  interchange  of  communication  between 
it  and  that  of  the  Sublime  Porte  on  the  subject  of  public  education,  and  I  shall  be 
perseoally  most  happy  to  be  made  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  dailv  progress 
m  this  matter  made  in  a  country  such  as  the  United  States,  where  this  important 
knmch  of  public  prosperity  fills  so  high  an^  distinguished  a  position. 

As  you  have  very  properly  stated,  it  will  be  difficult  for  me,  at  least  at  the  present 
period,  and  during  the  aosence  of  a  more  regular  census,  to  furnish  you  with  satirfao- 
tocT  statistics,  sufficient  to  establish  the  degree  of  intellectual  cultivation  in  Turkey. 
IkiB  department  nevertheless,  having  fully  appreciated  the  immense  advantages  of 
Aia  kind  of  stuay,  is  already  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  an  annual  report  on  public 
isatmetion,  which  will  contain  the  greater  part  of  the  information  which  yon  desire 
to  poness.  I  therefore  shall,  so  soon  as  this  work  is  complete,  transmit  you  some 
eM^of  it. 

1  ngaid  it  as  superfluous  to  add,  sir,  that  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  in  return 
conmanicaU<m  of  all  puUications  and  reports  which  the  Chiei  of  the  Bureau  of  Edn* 
tatlon  in  tibe  Department  of  the  Interior  shall  be  pleased  to  send  me. 

Accept,  sir,  assurances  of  my  very  distinguished  consideration.  

SAFVET. 

John  P.  Bbown, 

Ckarg4  ^AffcAree  of  the  United  States  of  Amerioa, 

EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 

Hie  work  of  this  office  in  collecting  and  tabnlating  edncational  sta- 
tistics reyeals  at  once  its  great  necessity  to  the  edacators  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  the  facilities  of  a  national 
over  any  local  office  in  prosecuting  these  inquiries.  While  aiming  at 
ftoal  eompleteness,  we  were  compelled  J;o  act  upon  the  idea  from  the 
ftrst  that  the  process  of  growth  would  require  time^  and  that  we  should 
be  obliged  to  feel  in  many  ways  most  keenly  the  imperfections  of  tlie 
lOBslts  published. 

Some  of  the  advantages  of  efforts  to  collect  these  statistics  at  this 
point  are  manifest,  and  may  be  readily  enumerated.  First,  its  removal 
finm  loeal  imqndice  and  excitement.  Second,  its  treatment  of  education 
k  lis  generaliflations  like  oAer  great  material  interests,  as  patents, 
agrionlture,  the  Coast  Survey,  or  even  the  generalizations  in  regard  to  the 
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weather.  Third,  another  special  advantage  is  in  the  recognition  of  the 
fitness  of  collecting  and  disseminating  information  upon  these  subjects 
as  they  affect  the  whole  country.  Fourth,  the  free  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment mail,  though  adding  an  expense  to  its  postal  service.  Fifth,  that 
without  the  exercise  of  authority  it  brings  to  the  minds  of  all  educators, 
as  they  are  shaping  the  institutions  and  customs  of  education  and  mold- 
ing the  character  of  future  citizens,  their  relation  to  the  National 
Government.  The  evils  of  forgetf ulness  in  this  direction  we  have  already 
sufficiently  experienced.  Sixth,  the  results  of  inquiries  from  this  point 
more  than  from  any  other  are  likely  to  put  the  officials  of  each  locality 
into  intercommunication  with  each  other,  and  to  bring  about  a  recogni- 
tion of  their  mutual  relations,  thus  creating  that  sympathy  between  fel- 
low-laborers to  a  common  end  which  is  so  essential  to  the  greatest  sac- 
cess  of  the  whole.  Seventh,  there  is  another  special  advantage  which 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  may  not  always  be  apparent  from  a  single 
case  of  pauperism,  insanity^  or  crime,  that  education  has  any  relation 
to  these  results  as  a  modifying  cause.  Indeed  a  single  case,  or  several 
cases  in  a  single  locality,  may  be  an  exception  to  the  general  role; 
whereas,  upon  the  collection  of  the  facts  from  a  vast  variety  of  sources, 
such  as  are  embraced  in  our  entire  country,  great  general  principles 
may  be  educed,  vitally  affecting  every  locality ;  and  the  argument  once 
made  is  for  use  by  every  educator.  Eighth,  in  respect  to  all  educational 
information  from  foreign  countries  the  facilities  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment are  of  course  unequaled. 

In  order  that  the  public  mind  might  be  fully  informed  of  the  condition 
of  these  education^  statistics,  and  co-operate  most  cordially  in  the  va- 
rious measures  for  their  improvement,  wo  gave  last  year  such  tables  as 
we  were  able  to  compile,  although  fully  conscious  of  their  incomplete- 
ness. 

In  no  table,  perhaps,  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  that  showing  the 
attempt  to  collect  statistics  in  regard  to  education  in  our  cities.  While 
the  beneficial  workings  of  the  American  system  of  public  schools  has 
been  nowhere  more  successfully  shown  than  in  many  of  our  large  cities, 
yet  the  items  of  statistics  reported  from  the  different  cities  (school  pop- 
ulation, enrollment,  average  attendance^  items  of  income  and  expendi- 
ture) are  all  so  diverse,  have  so  few  points  in  common,  that  any  com- 
parison which  would  be  entirely  safe  and  trustworthy  between  the  re- 
sults was  manifestly  impossible. 

Each  city  should  furnish  an  example  and  help  to  every  other.  Each 
characterized  by  its  own  peculiarities  and  succeeding  according  to  the 
measure  of  its  own  great  opportunities,  has,  at  the  same  time,  certain 
conditions  in  common  with  all  others ;  and  by  a  recognition  of  these 
common  x>oints  comparisons  incalculably  useful  in  their  results  coold 
readily  be  made.  Many  attempts  bave  been  made  in  this  directioi^ 
and  much  good  accomplished  in  respect  to  organization,  discipline,  and 
instruction,  but  all  have  been  very  inadequate  from  want  of  some  com- 
mon standard  and  the  lack  of  being  able  to  find  the  results  of  the 
efforts  of  the  different  cities  seLdown  together  for  comparison.  One  of 
the  results  sought  in  these  animal  reports  is  to  furnish  such  &cilities. 
Great  necessity  for  .similar  effort  still  remains. 

The  whole  number  of  incorporated  cities  in  the  United  States  is  over 
500.  Of  these,  160  cities  contain  more  than  10,000  population  each. 
The  aggregate  population  of  these  160  cities  having  over  10,000  inhah- 
itants  each  is  7,328,728,  which  is  a  littie  over  19  per  cent  of  38,655,»83r 
the  total  population  of  the  States  and  Territories.  The  superintendents 
of  schools  of  116  of  these  160  cities  have,  within  tha4ast  tMrty  days,  far- 
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and  1  of  the  Masonic  ftaternity ;  saperrisory  power  over  77  is  undeter- 
mined. The  remaining  261  are  divided  among  the  denominati<ms  as 
fcdlows: 


Hetliodist  Episcopal 35 

lieibodist  Episcopal,  Soath 8 

Methodist 6 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 1 

Hetiiodist  Protestant 2 

Pnsbyterian 25 

UBited  Presbyterian 4 

Cnmbtf land  Jmsbyterian 2 


Coogregational  and  Presbyterian  . 
Protestant  Episcopal. 
Baptist. 


Free  Baptist 

Bdinan  Catholic 


1 
16 
38 

1 
54 


Congregational 19 

Christian 8 

Lutheran 16 

Friends ..'. 4 

United  Brethren 4 

Universalist 5 

Unitarian 2 

Moravian 1 

New  Church 1 

German  Reformed 3 

Dntch  Reformed 3 

Latter-Day  Saints 1 

Evangelical  Association 1 


A9  ikr  as  is  known,  there  are  in  these  institutions  2,962  instract<»s 
and  49,827  pupils.  One  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colleges  instruct  males 
only;  99  admit  both  males  and  females;  and  of  111  the  sex  of  the  stu- 
dents is  not  specified,  but  is  probably  male. 


FEMALE  COLLEGES. 


I  have  thrown  into  a  supplement  to  this  table  the  statistics  collected 
]eq>ecting  136  institutions  for  the  superior  instruction  of  females  ezcdu- 
avely. 

Of  these  there  are— 


InAlabama 7 

InCalifomia 3 

In  Connecticat 4 

In  Delaware 1 

InGeorgia 17 

I&minois 8 

hilndlana 2 

hi  Kansaa • 1 

InKentocky.. ................. ......  4 

iiliaryland 4 

In  Massachusetts 4 

la  Michigan 2 

InMinneeota 1 

In  Missisaippi 5 

In  Missouri 4 


In  New  Hampshire 2 

In  New  Jersey 2 

In  New  York 11 

In  North  Carolina .* 9 

In  Ohio 13 

In  Oregon 1 

In  Pennsylvania 12 

In  South  Carolina 1 

In  Tennessee 7 

InTexaa '  1 

In  Vermont 1 

In  Virginia 5 

In  West  Virginia 2 

In  Wisconsin 2 


Of  these  136  female  colleges,  2  are  undar  the  sup^vision  of  the  Ma- 
sniic  fraternity,  and  the  supervisory  power  of  65  is  undetermined. 
Ihe  remaining  69  are  divided  among  the  denominations  as  follows : 


Melhodist  Episcopal 15 

MetiMdist  Episcopal,  South I 

Pmbyterian 13 

Ouaberiand  Presbyterian 1 

Protestant  Episcopal 7 

Baptist 12 


Roman  Catholic 6 

CoDgregational 6 

Lutheran 2 

United  Brethren 2 

Moravian 3 

German  Reformed 1 


As  far  as  is  known,  there  are  in  these  female  colleges  1,163  instruct- 
ors and  12,841  pupils.  How  many  of  these  institutions  are  chartered 
to  confer  degrees  is  not  known. 

From  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  in  the  504  institutions 
above  mentioned  there  are  4,125  instructors  and  62,668  pupils. 

3^0  such  extended  statistics  have,  it  is  believed,  ever  been  compiled 
or  published  in  this  country. 
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Statistics  of  the  professional  schools  connected  with  these  institutions 
will  be  found  in  the  appropriate  tables— law,  medical,  theological,  &c. 


THEOLOGICAL.  SEMINABIES. 


The  table  showing  theological  instruction  in  the  country  gives  the 
total  number  of  institutions  as  117.    Of  these,  Alabama  has  2 ;  Cali- 
fornia, 3  5  Connecticut,  3 ;  Georgia,  1 ;  Illinois,  11 ;  Indiana,  1 ;  Iowa,  5 
Kentucky,  7 ;  Louisiana,  2 ;  Maine,  2 ;  Maryland,  3  j  Massachusetts,  7 
Michigan,  2 ;  Missouri,  4 ;  New  Jersey,  3;  New  York,  12 ;  Nori;h  Caro 
lina,  1 1  Ohio,  13 ;  Pennsylvania,  17 ;  South  Carolina,  3 ;  Tennessee,  2 
Texas,  1  j  Virginia,  5  5  West  Virginia,  1 ;  Wisconsin,  4 ;  District  of 
Columbia,  2. 

Thes^  seminaries  are  distributed  denominationally,  as  shown  by  the 
following  table,  which  also  gives  the  number  of  professors  or  instruct- 
ors and  students. 


Denominatioii. 


Knmberof 
seminariM. 


Knmberof 
iDBtracton. 


Nmnberof 
atadenU. 


Soman  Catbolio 

Px«sbyterian 

Baptist 

llethodist  Episoopal 

Congregational 

Protestant  Episoopal 

Lntheran 

Christian 

Reformed 

Pree-WiU  Baptist 

TTnirerealiet 

United  Presbyterian 

Unitarian '. 

Moravian 

African  Methodist  Episcopal 

Union  Eyangelical 

New  Jemsalem.. 

United  Brotliren 

Unknown 

Total 


17 

14 

17 

10 

7 

12 

14 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

6 


72 

50 

37 

30 

35 

46 

30 

3 

18 

8 

6 

8 

6 

4 

3 

5 

4 

1 

11 


39 
278 
S9< 
133 
193 
81 
53 
47 
42 
21 
20 
18 
12 
8 
7 
43 


3G9 


3,304 


LAW  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  forty  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  with  one  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  professors,  and  1,722  students.  Of  the  States  having 
more  than  one,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Tennessee  have  each  two :  Indiana, 
Ohio,  and  Virginia  have  three  each ;  Pennsylvania  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  four,  and  New  York  •five.  Seventeen  States  have  no  law 
schools,  namely :  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Califomia,  Delaware,  Florida, 
Kansas,  Maine,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  Jersey,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  West  Virginia*, 
while  Connecticut^  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Massachusetts,  Mich- 
igan, Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and 
Wisconsin  have  one  each. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  table  of  medical  schools  indicates  fifty-seven  known  as  regular, 
four  as  eclectic,  two  as  botanic,  six  as  homeopathic,  nine  as  dental, 
and  sixteen  as  pharmaceutical  ^  total,  ninety-four.  Of  those  de- 
nominated regular,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
J^ew  Hampshire,  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Vermont  have  each  one;  Cali- 
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fomia,  Iowa,  Kentncky,  Maryland,  Massachnsetts,  Michigan,  South 
Oarolina,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  two ;  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia,  three:  Missouri  and  Pennsylvania,  four;  Ohio,  five; 
and  New  York  eight.  Of  the  other  classes  Ohio  has  seven,  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  each  five. 


LIBRABIES.* 

Public  libraries  are  at  once  an  important  means  and  a  valuable  index 
of  education.  The  following  summary,  drawn  from  the  table  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  report,  showing  their  distribution  in  the  States,  will 
not  be  without  value  and  interest.  Year  by  year  this  oflSce  should  be 
able  to  present  the  growth  of  this  valuable  auxiliary  to  all  forms  of 
cultore. 


states. 


C^SfcndA... 
CtBMctkmt. 
BdiWBre  ... 

Gaor^a 

Sflsoia* 


lowi. 


lertocky 

Looiaiau....  . 

Kiiiw 

Harylasd  ...... 

HianchasetU. 
3liehi|EiD 


ffiSS^.: 


^^ 


66.280 

36,000 

3,000 

127,800 

19.580 

14,000 

600 

7,148 

1,000 

61,394 

53.436 

476, 138 

47,S02 

18,500 


7,000 


States. 


Nebraska 

Kew  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylyania 

Rhode  Island 

Sonth  Carolina 

Vermont , 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin , 

District  of  Colombia . . 
Washington  Territory. . 


United  States 180 


10.200 

46,694 

11,700 

548,004 

12.3,846 

181.  572 

65,437 

17,000 

14,683 

28,406 

4,700 

50.500 

280,929 

2,200 


2,355,237 


*  One  library,  containing  112,000  volamea,  reported  here,  was  bnmed  in  the  Chicago  fire. 

It  is  manifest  that  much  more  can  be  done  than  has  been,  to  utilize 
tiie  libraries  collected,  and  that  this  would  also  facilitate  their  increase. 
I  would  call  special  attention  to  the  eflfort  of  Hon.  Wm.  T.  Harris,  the 
able  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  to 
iwider  more  useful  the  public- school  libraries  of  that  city,  by  his  essay 
on  the  system  of  classification,  published  in  the  catalogue  of  that  library. 

BENEFACTIONS  TO  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTS. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
the  number  and  amount  of  the  gifts  of  individuals  throughout  the  countiy 
in  aid  of  education.  Although  the  record  attempted  by  this  Bureau  is 
doubtless  far  from  complete,  still  the  results,  as  shown  by  the  table  in 
tiie  Appendix,  which  gives  the  facts  in  detail,  are  most  surprising  and 
gratifying,  summing  up  a  total  of  more  than  eight  million  dollars. 

It  is  Ixilieved  that  these  unsolicited  contributions  by  private  citizens 
for  the  educational  interests  of  the  community,  are  at  the  present  time 
without  a  parallel  in  any  other  country  of  the  world.  Wealth  thus 
recognizes  its  responsibility  and  indicates  its  wisdom,  for  the  education 
of  her  cbUdren  is  at  once  the  duty  and  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  California  these  gifts  amount  to  $2,000,000 ;  in 
Connecticut  to  $845,065,  of  which  Yale  College  receives  $319,865  j  in 
Qeoi^  $1,000;  in  Indiana,  $537,025;  in  Illinois,  $391,000;  in  Iowa, 

•  Par  libraries  oooneoted  with  colleges  and  professional  schools  reference  should  be 
hd  to  the  tables  relating  to  these  institutions  respectively.      ^.  GoOqIc 
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$75,000;  in  Kansas,  $50,060 ;  in  Louisiana,  $1,090 ;  in  Massaobuaetta, 
$2,502,000,  of  ^hioh  Harvard  CoUege  receives  $460,000^  in  Minnesota, 
$50,550 :  in  Missouri,  $205,000,  entirely  for  Wai^ington  University,  St. 
Louis;  in  Michigan,  $15,000 ;  in  New  Hampshire,  $168,000,  of  which 
Dartmouth  College  receives  $121,000 ;  in  New  Jersey,  $323,500,  of 
which  Princeton  College  receives  $223,500;  in  New  York,  $765,000 ; 
in  Ohio,  $23,250;  in  Oregon,  $5,000 ;  in  Pennsylvania,  $312,000 ;  in  Ehode 
Island,  $24,000;  in  South  Carolina,  $13,000;  in  Tennessee.  $4,000;  in 
Virginia,  $45,000 ;  in  Wisconsin,  $80,000 ;  making  a  total  of  $8,435,990. 

Of  the-se  individual  donations  two  were  of$l,OCK),000  or  over;  twenty- 
three  were  of  $100,000  and  over;  fifteen  of  $50,000  and  over ;  eleven 
^f  $25,000  and  over;  twenty  of  $10,000  and  over;  and  thirty  three  of 
$1,000  and  over. 

In  the  following  States  no  individual  benefactions  amounting  to  $1,000 
were  reported:  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Kentucky, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West 
Virginia. 

AMERICAN  EFFOETS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

China  and  Japan*  each  maintain  an  institution  presided  over  by  an 
American  educator.  American  teachers  and  American  merchants  may 
be  found  in  every  land.  The  school  system  and  the  civilization  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  are  entirely  the  outgrowth  of  the  eflforts  of  our  citi- 
zens. Oahu  College  at  Punaloa,  which  has  been  endowed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  these  i^ands,  is  presided  over  by  an  American. 

Bobert  College,  at  Constantinople,  as  well  as  its  noble  founder,  O.  K 
Eobert,  esq.,  of  New  York  City,  has  already  received  the  cordial  recog- 
nition of  the  Sultan.  This  institution,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr 
Hamlin,  has  now  nearly  100  students,  and  graduated  its  first  class  of 
Ave  in  July,  1870.  In  Turkey  there  are  four  theological  schools,  with 
78  students;  seven  boarding-schools  for  girls,  with  151  pupils;  and  185 
common  schools,  with  5,079  scholars,  under  the  direction  of  an  American 
association :  and  in  Syria  there  is  a  theological  school,  and  two  girk' 
boarding-schools,  with  95  pupils.  Details  in  regard  to  these  and  otb^ 
interestmg  efibrts  in  behalf  of  education  abroad,  will  be  found  in  the 
abstract  of  foreign  educational  intelligence  in  the  accompanying  p^^ers. 

THE   LITEKATUEE   OF  EDUCATION. 

The  table  respecting  the  publication  of  city  reports  on  education  ex- 
hibits one  series  of  facts  related  to  the  literature  of  education. 

The  table  of  educational  publications,  as  far  as  reported,  shows  the 
activity  in  this  department  of  educational  work.  Twenty-six  publishing 
houses  report  the  issue  of  101  volumes,  which  would  average  297  pages 
per  volume. 

COST  OF    EDUCATION. 

At  the  special  solicitation  of  educators,  the  statistics  contained  in 
Table  XXI  in  regard  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the  different  States  of 
the  Union,  and  in  Table  XXII  as  to  the  cost  of  education  in  the  publie 
schools  of  many  of  the  different  cities  of  the  Union,  were  obtained,  and 
the  results  are  presented,  as  an  indication  of  the  present  incom- 
pleteness and  unsatisfactory  nature  of  this  class  of  comparisons,  as 
based  upon  present  accessible  statistics,  with  the  hope  that  philosoph- 

*  Tet  we  are  informed  that  in  Japan  the  Mikado  is  learning  the  Oerman.  and  not  tiM 
EngUah  language.  ^  ^^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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ieal  educators  may  be  rtimulated  to  a  reyision  of  the  records  and  re- 
ports of  these  facts,  firom  which  the  elements  necessary  to  make  such 
SBOL  investigatioB  of  the  highest  valae  mnst  be  derived. 

SCHOOL  £XPENI>ITU»£S  AND  VALUES  OP  PBOPEBTY. 

^aoe  aad  tisie  will  not  permit  me  to  enter  into  those  oomparisoas  of 
the  Stotes  with  eaeh  other  which  can  be  made  from  the  miM^erial  anp> 
pHed  in  the  taUes  above  reierred  to.  I,  however,  call  attention  to  the 
following: 

^niu^ed  tedfe,  8k$mn§  for  each  State  0/  <Ae  Unian  the  j^Mie-BcihoQl  expenditure  per  capita 
ef  tke  kAooI  poptdatian,  and  ike  aseeseed  valuatUm  of  property  per  capita  of  the  total 
popkUUian, 


Masaacbiuetto.. 

Kevada 

CffiaeoUcat 

BhodelsUnd... 

CallfoniiA 

Xev  Jersey 

NebnBka 

TTtiTioto 

FeDuylvaDia ... 

Miebi^ 

Iowa 

New  York . 

Ohio 

lUnaas 

Vennont. ....... 

InUaiiA 

WiacoDBin 

Hinneeoto 

ICaryUnd , 

yew  Hampithire 


;go 


^^ — T 


•20  66+ 
•19  17+ 

12  02+ 

11  89— 

ni  44+ 

8  89+ 

806— 

7  97+ 

*7  86+ 
7  33+ 
7  10— 
6  89+ 
6  86+ 

•6  4S- 
6  09+ 
5  15+ 
4  86+ 
4  85+ 
4  73— 

•4  46+ 


I 


"s 


m 


•972  39 
605  79 
GOO  15 
982  59 
481  29 
689  62 
460  06 

190  13 
353  04 
229  92 
253  91 
448  80 
438  13 
2j8  80 
310  23 
394  75 
316  16 

191  36 
542  76 
466  31 


States. 


Maine 

Arkansas 

Lonisiana 

Mississippi 

WestVir^^nia.. 

Delaware 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Alaoama 

Florida 

Tennessee 

Kentacky 

North  Carolina., 


Sonth  Carolina.. 

Texas 

Virginia 


United  States. 


II 

1^* 


♦4  06+ 

3  53+ 

3  17+ 

2  95+ 

2  84+ 

•2  70+ 

•2  65+ 

2  06— 

•1  49+ 

*91+ 

•91+ 

•60+ 

•48+ 


♦357  71 
194  38 
349  9S 
214  10 
317  97 
518  23 
323  06 
349  73 
157  24 
173  00 
202  35 
310  03 
121  to 
191  09 
260  64 
189  92 
298  27 


358  08 


•From  the  report  of  this  Bureau  for  1870. 
EDUCATION  AND  PAUPEEISM!. 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  this  office  respecting  the  rela- 
tions of  education  to  pauperism  have  not  progressed  far  enough  to  call 
&r  present  publication.  The  statistics  received  from  nine  establish- 
maits  (State  or  county)  for  the  support  of  paupers  show  the  total  num- 
ber of  adults  to  be  1,375 ;  minors,  987 ;  total,  2,362.  Of  these,  959  were 
unable  to  read  and  write,  and  34  only  had  received  a  superior  education. 
The  number  of  native-bom  was  1,157 ;  of  foreign  birth,  1,002.  The  total 
^:pen8e  for  the  year  was  $216,675  56.  Among  the  conditions  of  admis- 
Qon  to  these  establishments  are  orphanage,  destitution,  vagrancy,  and 
tniancy. 


CENSUS  STATISTICS. 


Table  I  in  the  Appendix  has  been  derived  from  advance  tables  of  the 
oensQS  of  1870.  The  area  of  the  States  in  square  miles  was  kindly  sup- 
plied by  Hon.  Willis  Drummond,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
OlBce. 
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PARENTAGE  OF  THE  POPULATION, 

The  two  columns  showing  "both  parents  native,''  and  with  "one 
parent  only  foreign,"  are  dedactions  from  the  statistics  of  the  censas, 
and  are  interesting  as  showing  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  in  whose 
families  native,  or  partially  native,  influences  prevail.  If  the  most 
important  steps  of  education  are  taken  during  the  earlier  years  of  life, 
it  is  necessary  for  American  instructors  to  know  of  what  character  that 
education  for  our  population  is  to  be.  Countless  prejudices,  bigotries, 
modiAcations  of  temperament,  and  consequent  difficulties  in  school  gov- 
ernment, find  here  their  cause,  and  the  educator  is  obliged  to  make  per- 
petual allowance  for  them.  But  this  is  not  the  only  lesson  which  our 
new  census  has  for  us. 

STATISTICS  OP  ILLITERACY,  1870. 

Former  decennia)  censuses  are  very  far  inferior  to  this  one  in  the  sta- 
tistics of  illiteracy  presented.  The  census  of  1840  furnished  only  the 
number  of  white  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write, 
making  no  further  distinctions  of  nativity,  race,  or  sex.  The  censuses 
of  1850  and  1860  reported  the  number,  nativity,  race,  and  sex,  of  the 
free  illiterate  over  20  years  of  age,  but  failed  to  give  any  direct  infor- 
mation respecting  the  intelligence  of  the  minor  population. 

The  census  of  1870  shows  its  superiority  in  this  particular.  The 
number  of  persons  whose  illiteracy  has  been  reported  comprehends  all 
10  years  old  and  over.  As  many  persons  will  readily  acknowledge  their 
inability  to  write  who  will  not  confess  that  they  cannot  read,  and  as  the 
ability  to  write  is  a  very  useful  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
possible  to  use  the  knowledge  of  reading,  the  whole  number  of  persons 
10  years  old  and  over  unable  to  read  (and  therefore  not  able  to  write) 
is  given  separately  j  and  the  value  of  the  census  is  further  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  amount  of  labor  bestowed  in  showing  the  age,  race,  and 
sex  of  all  those  unable  to  write  who  were  10  years  old  and  over.  These 
are  really  the  illiterates  of  the  country,  and  never  before  has  there  been 
so  searching,  skillful,  and  complete  an  exhibition  of  the  facts  concerning 
them. 

This  office  was  only  able  to  give  to  the  public  the  first  summary  of 
these  deductions  from  the  census  of  1860,  after  the  close  of  the  decade. 
Now,  only  a  little  over  a  year  after  the  schedules  from  the  assistant 
marshals  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Oensns 
for  1870,  he  has  furnished  the  data  from  which  this  office  has  prepared 
the  following  suggestive  tables,  for  the  use  of  the  educators  of  the 
country,  before  the  second  year  of  the  decade  has  passed. 

NATIVITY  OP  ILLITERATES  IN  1870. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  parentage,  the  nativity  of  the  illit- 
erate population  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  and  the  following  table  is 
presented. 

As  only  general  causes  of  illiteracy  will  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  States  and  Territories  have  been  grouped  in  three  geographical 
positions,  designated  as  Northern,  Pacific,  and  Southern.  The  first 
comprises  all  the  present  States  in  which  slavery  did  not  exist  in  1860, 
except  the  three  on  the  Pacific  Slope ;  the  second  includes  the  three 
Pacific  StateR  and  all  the  Territories  enumerated  in  the  census,  exc^t 
the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  third  comprises  the  rest  of  the  States  and 
the  District. 

It  will  be  observed  that  persons  of  foreign  birth  furnish  nearly  one- 
lalf  the  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  division,  more  than  one-half  of  that 
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in  the  Pacific  division,  about  one  fifty-soventh  part  of  that  in  the  Sonth- 
em  division^  and  more  than  one-seventh  of  that  of  the  whole  country. 

TdbU,  derived  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Ninth  CensuSy  showing  the  number  of  native  and 
foreign  illiterate  perwns  ten  years  old  and  over,  of  all  raoeSy  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
arranged  in  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


Kamber  of  illiterates. 


Natiye.       Foreign.         TotaL 


Grand  aggregate.  United  States. 
Aggregate!  Norttaeacn  division 


Xsine 

lev  Hampshire . 

VCTMOt ......... 

HaMchnsetta... 

SlMMle  Island 

CttmeetiGQt 

JTefrYork 

yew  Jersej 

Pennsjirania 

Ohio 

iJif.lifgaTi  ........ 


Wisconsin . 
Sfinoit 


Ipwa 

H^ynska. 


Aggregate,  Padflc  division. 


CsMfornia 

Or^uo ........ ......... 

Iferida 

•irizona  Territory 

Wtshington  Territory  . 

Idaho  Ifcitory 

(Ttsh  Territory 

Hootana  Terrttory 

Bskota  Territory 

WywningTerritory. . . . 

Cokcado  Territory 

Xew  Mexico  Temtory . 


Aggregate,  Southern  division . 


Belavare 

Maryland 

District  of  Colninhia . 

Viri^ 

▼ert  Virginia 

iEtttoeky 

Sorth  Carolina 


SoBth  Carolina. 
Georgia 


nwida 


Lsidsiana. 
Tins 


4.882,210 


777.864 


600.117 


7,996 
1,903 
3.902 
7,912 
4.444 
5.678 

72,583 

29.726 
128,803 
134.109 

22,547 
113.185 

14, 113 

00,605 
5,558 

24.980 
3,552 

20,449 

74.504 


9,520 

3,093 

98 

262 

852 

138 

3,334 
394 
758 
266 

6.568 
49,311 


4. 117, 569 


20,631 
126,907 

26.501 
444.623 

78.389 
324.945 
397,573 
362,955 
289,726 
467,503 
382,142 

71.235 
312,483 
206,827 
133,042 
268,773 
303,334 


665,965 


11,066 

7,934 

13.804 

89,830 

17,  477 

23,938 

168.569 

24,961 

95,553 

39,070 

30,580 

13.939 

41,328 

42,979 

18,855 

20,693 

1.309 

4.101 

39,496 


22.196 

1,424 

774 

2,491 

503 

3.250 

4,029 

534 

805 

336 

fiS5 

2,909 


72,383 


2.469 

8,502 

2,218 

1,270 

3,101 

7,231 

117 

1,742 

653 

1,090 

870 

568 

837 

15,584 

297 

7,385 

18.369 


»,  660, 074 


1.356,102 


19.053 
9.926 
17,706 
97,742 
21,921 
29,616 

241.152 
54.687 

222,356 

173,173 
53,127 

127. 124 
55,441 

133,584 
24,413 
45,672 
4,861 
24.550 

114.000 


31, 716 
i427 

873 
2,753 
1,355 
3,388 
7,363 

018 
1.563 

602 
6.823 
53,230 


4,189.072 


23,100 
135,499 

28.719 
445,893 

81.490 
332,176 
397.690 
364,697 
290,379 
468.503 
383,012 

71.803 
313.310 
323,411 
133,339 
276,158 
221, 703 


BAOES  AND  BAGE-PBEJTJDIOE. 

Prom  the  statistics  of  "  Eace'^  in  Table  I  of  the  Appendix,  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  relative  proportion  of  the  races,  is  derived. 
Of  every  10,000  inhabitants  there  are — 


IntheStetes 

In  tbe  Territories., 
laths  whole  Unioa 


Whita     Colored.    Chinese.   Indian. 


6,711 
8,711 
8,711 


1.369 

i,on 

1,266 


15 
158 
16 


§ 


k 


5 
114 

7 
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Tlie  carious  fact  is  here  shown  tiiat  the  white  race  bears  generally  a 
constant  and  overpowering  relation  to  all  tiie  oth^s.  Tl^  duties  c^ 
this  highly-gifted  numerical  mcyority^  this  practical  totality  of  intdto^ 
toal  and  moral  force  toward  the  rest  of  the  popnlation,  shonld,  it  seeBcis, 
consist  in  the  exercise  of  jnstice  and  kindness,  the  supply  of  equal 
facilities  for  their  edacation  and  impravement,  and  the  protection  of 
their  rights  of  person  and  property  by  every  safeguard  of  usage  and  law. 

But  the  actual  state  of  things  is  precisely  the  reverse.  There  is 
probably  no  greater  obstacle  to  universal  ^ucation  than  this  race- 
prejudice.  It  is  not  satisfied  with  ordinary  manifestations,  but  records 
itself  in  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  its  eagerness  to  wound 
others  the  white  race  of  our  country  has  injured  itself.  The  ignonmee 
to  which  it  once  sought  to  doom  the  negro  and  the  Indian,  cmd  in  which 
it  would  fain  now  try  to  keep  the  Chinese,  riots  in  our  own  midst  aad 
strikes  at  the  permanence  of  our  most  cherished  institutions. 

As  6b£Aj  may  (me  race  exclude  another  from  the  benefits  of  medicme 
or  the  application  of  sianitary  laws.  No  city  would  think  of  tolerating 
the  small-pox  in  any  class  of  its  citizens  even  though  that  class  w^»  oi 
oaottiGs  race ;  for  it  has  been  so  terribly  written  that  this  physical  scourge 
in  its  deadly  unity  oversteps  all  boundaries  of  race,  that  the  dnlhsst, 
most  bigoted,  and  stupidest  of  communities  realizes  perfectly  that  ita 
only  hope  of  immnni^  depends  on  the  protection  of  each  individual, 
and  every  class  composing  it. 

But,  what  bodily  disease  has  ever  wrought  the  terrible  evils  to  sociefy 
that  come  from  that  ignorance  whose  children  are  destitution  and  crime  t 
The  despised,  neglected,  destitute,  and  ignorant  have,  in  past  times^ 
more  than  once  destroyed  governments,  and  may  do  so  again.  The 
children  whom  society,  the  diurch,  and  me  school  fiEiil  to  educate,  learn 
in  the  streets,  and  from  countless  teachers  of  vice,  aided  by  those  grim 
masters,  hunger  and  want,  the  malign  arts  that  render  the  properj^  of 
our  households,  the  virtue  of  our  women,  and  the  health  and  happiness 
of  our  people  insecure. 

And  fifom  the  brief  table  just  given  it  will  be  seen  that  this  race- 
jHrejudice  is  exercised  by  five  people  out  of  every  six.  toward  one.* 

It  is  true  that  this  reproach  of  injustice  does  not  apply  equally  1» 
every  State  and  community;  t  but  in  those  parts  of  our  country  whete 
individuals  of  these  proscribed  races  are  most  numerous,  and  where  een- 
sequently  the  danger  of  allowing  them  to  remain  in  mental  darkness  is 
most  imminent,  the  prejudice  against  t^eir  improvement  is  (for  many 
natural  and  some  unjustifiable  reasons)  most  difficult  to  overcome.  The 

*  The  white  population  being  33,586,989;  and  all  the  othera  only  4,968,994,  of  Trliom 
4,880,009  are  colored. 

t  PROSCIUFTION  OF  RACB.— An  interesting  testimony  bearing  in>on  this  poini,  is 
Ibnnd  in  the  report  of  the  examination  of  the  students  of  Atlanta  University,  made  t» 
the  govemor  of  Qeoivia,  June  528,  1871,  and  signed  by  the  board  of  yisttors,  Meesns. 
Joseph  E.  Brown,  W.  A.  HemphiU,  William  L.  Scni^gs.  John  L.  Hopkins,  John  H. 
Knowles,  D.  Mayer,  James  L.  Dunning,  Jared  Irwin  whittaker,  8.  H.  Stout  These 
gentlemen  refer  to  the  design  of  the  imftitution,  ^  to  afford  opportunity  for  thoroo^ 
education  to  members  of  a  race  only  recently  elevated  to  citizenship,  and  much  of  its 
prescribed  ourriculim  of  studies  being  of  a  mgher  grade  than  that  of  other  institntioBs 
in  the  South"  for  pupils  of  color. 

They  say  they  conducted  the  examination  in  a  manner  fairly  and  truly  indicative  of 
the  character  of  the  mental  training  of  the  pupils ;  and  at  everv  step  they  were  im- 
pressed with  the  fallacy  of  the  popular  idea  that  the  members  of  the  African  race  are 
not  capable  of  a  high  grade  of  iuteUectual  culture,  as  it  was  proved  that  they  could 
master  intricate  problems  in  mathematics,  and  f^Uv  compreh^id  the  oonstruotion  of 
the  most  difficult  passages  in  the  classics.  *^  Many  of  the  pupils  exhibited  a  degree  of 
mental  culture  which,  c<msideriug  the  length  of  time  their  minds  have  been  in  trails 
ing,  would  do  credit -to  members  of  any  raoe." 
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nnmber  of  persons  of  the  white  and  colored  races  in  the  Soathem  States 
will  be  found  in  one  of  the  tables  of  the  Appendix  to  this  report.  From 
the  statistics  there  given  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  the  white  race 
over  the  colored  is,  in — 

Minority.  Majority. 


Akbima 46,874 

AriuuMaa 239,946 

Delaware 79,427 

Florida .  4,368 

Georgia 93,774 

Kentucky 876,442 

MaiylMid 430,106 


Missouri 1,485,075 

North  Carolina 286,820 

TeimesBee 613,788 

Texas 311,225 

Virginia 199,248 

West  Virginia 406,043 


and  that  the  colored  race  is  in  excess  in  only  three  States,  having  over 
iiie  white  in — 


Minority.  M^ority. 

2,145 
Bwrth  Carolina 126,147 


Louuiapa... 2,145  I  Mississippi 61,305 


leaving  the  whites  of  these  sixteen  States  in  %  majority  of  4,882,539  over 
the  colored.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  more  than  two  whites  to  every 
negro  in  the  Soathem  States  as  a  whole.  While  this  white  preponder- 
ance, .therefore,  is  i)owerfiil  enough  to  assert  itself  over  the  co-resident 
Heroes,  the  proportion  of  colored  x)eople  is  so  great  as  to  render  their 
education  in  mind  and  morals  and  their  training  for  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship and  the  responsibilities  of  life  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance 
te  &eir  white  fellow-citizens,  fDr  nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  ten- 
dency of  a  partial  injustice,  a  partial  error,  a  partial  l^or^coming  to 
become  universal.  The  measure  which  we  mete  out  to  others  is  meas- 
ored  out  to  ourselves ;  pleasaiit  as  it  may  be  for  one  class,  priding  it- 
self upon  its  race  superiority,  to  deny  education  to  anotlier,  nature  as 
truly  exacts  i>enalties  of  the  State  as  of  the  individual,  and  finds  ways 
^QfDt  of  our  pleasant  vices"  to  frame  '^  the  instruments  that  plague  us." 
Hone  race,  as  a  race,  is  kept  in  ignorance,  the  instrumentalities  for  its 
repression  and  the  hinderauces  to  its  improvement  gradually  but  inex- 
orably ax^y  themselTes  to  the  rest  of  the  c<mimanity.  and  the  ignorance 
irhich  began  by  being  the  ordained  and  legal  condition  of  the  negro, 
becomes  at  last  the  heritage  of  the  white  {^so,  and  the  common  curse  of 
tke  whole  State. 

EAOB   ILLITEBAOY. 

It  ?rill  be  observed  also  that  the  white  illiterates  of  the  United  States 
OHtnumber  those  of  all  other  races.  In  the  Northern  division^  out  of 
every  fourteen  illiterates  thirteen  are  white.  In  the  Pacific  division, 
oot  of  every  twenty-three  illiterates,  twenty  are  white  j  in  the  South- 
«B  division,  out  of  every  forty-two  illiterates  fifteen  are  white. 

These  statisticfs,  it  will  be  observed,  show  nothing  but  the  differences 
of  raee,  and  give  no  clue  to  the  relative  proportions  of  Illiteracy  in  the 
different  sections  to  their  whole  population.  Those  facts  will  be  found 
IB  the  other  tables. 
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TabUf  derived  from  advanced  sheets  of  the  NiiUh  Census^  shotoin^  the  number  of  illiteraie 
persons,  ten  years  old  and  over^  of  the  different  raoes  in  the  States  and  TerritorieSj  arranged 
in  divisions. 


States  and  Territorie«. 


Grand  aggregate,  United  States . 
Aggregate,  l^orthem  division . . . 


Haine 

Xew  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachnsetts . . . 
Rhode  Island  .... 

Connecticut 

KewTork 

New  Jersey 

Penns  ylyauia  — 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

y  luinsfi  I  ■  ■  


Aggregate,  Pacific  division . 


California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Territory . 

Idaho  Territory 

TJtah  Territory 

Montana  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory. . . . 

Colorado  Territory 

Now  Mexico  Territory . 


Aggregate,  Soathem  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Colombia.. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentaoky 

North  Carolina 

Tttinessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Miasissip 
Misson 
Arkansas. 
Looisiana. 
Texas 


Nomber  of  iUiteiatee. 


White. 


2,879,543 


1,962,113 


18,874 
9,831 
17,584 
95. 576 
21,031 
27.913 

230,513 
46,386 

206,458 

152,383 
48,649 

118. 761 
54,845 

123,624 
23,932 
44, 145 
4,630 
16,978 


Colored. 


2.763,991 


91,092 


173 

95 

116 

2,148 

870 

1.675 

10,639 

8,297 

15,803 

20,766 

2,655 

8,254 

360 

9,949 

111 

1,524 

205 

7,362 


Chinese  and 
Indians. 


101,091 


26,158 

3,411 
653 

2,729 
823 
486 

7,096 
643 
914 
481 

6,564 
51,133 


1, 516, 339 


11,280 

46,792 

4,876 

123,538 

71,493 

201,077 

191, 961 

178,727 

55,167 

124,935 

92,059 

18,904 

48,028 

161,763 

64,095 

50,749 

70,895 


1,503 


916 

90 

21 

1 

34 
II 
22 
66 
31 
49 
146 
116 


2, 671, 396 


11,820 

88,703 

23.843 

322.236 

9,997 

131,050 

205.032 

185,941 

235.164 

343,641 

290,898 

52,894 

264,723 

60.022 

69,222 

224,993 

150,617 


16,540 


2,897 


4 

5 

23 

1,823 

109 

236 

11 

370 

3 

26 

210 


11,406 


4,642 

926 

196 

23 

496 

2,891 
245 
299 
616 
72 
113 
971 


2,237 


119 


49 
697 
29 
48 
17 
55 
5 

26 
22 
416 
191 


THE  ILLITEBACY  OF  SEX. 

There  are  also  interesting  statistics  bearing  on  the  relative  instrHction 
and  the  illiteracy  of  the  sexes. 

•  In  our  own  country  the  public-school  system,  in  many  of  the  States 
reaching  every  village  and  neighborhood,  is  the  great  instrumentality  in 
producing  the  equal  education  of  the  sexes.  Here  the  feudal  and  monastic 
notions  respecting  the  inferior  importance  of  female  education  have  had 
little  influence  and  are  rapidly  disappearing.  To  no  man  who  reflects 
can  the  education  of  women  be  a  matter  of  indifference;  for  on  the  char- 
acter, intelligence,  and  cultivation  of  the  mother  depend,  to  an  incredible 
extent,  the  early  instructit)n,  the  future  habits,  and  the  mental  tone  of  her 
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diildren;  to  her  the  world  looks  for  the  grace  of  maimer^  the  purity  of 
pmpose  and  of  life,  the  sympathy  of  heart,  and  the  rectitade  of  moral 
sense  in  which  her  sex,  her  tastes,  and  her  disposition  enable  her  to  excel 
the  opposite  sex. 

When  women  are  coarse,  or  ignorant,  or  Impnre,  the  society  they  are 
members  of,  the  race  they  belong  to.  the  community  they  live  in,  and 
\he  men  around  them  wOl  infallibly  aegenerate. 

'Bie  Chinese  and  Indian  illiterates,  not  being  divided  as  to  sex,  are 
omitted  firom  the  following  table.  In  the  Northern  division  the  female 
illiteracy  is  fifty-eight  per  cent.,  in  the  Pacific  division  fifty  per  cent.,  and 
in  Ihe  Southern  division  about  fifty-two  per  cent,  of  the  total  illiteracy. 

THhk,  derived  firom  advanced  sheets  of  ihe  N%n(h  Census,  showinq  the  nmnber  of  male  amd 
SemoSks  mUerate persons,  ten  years  old  and  over,  (Chinese  and  Indian  excluded,)  in  the  States 
sad  Territories,  arranged  in  dwisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


KnmberofmitoEates. 


Male.         female.         TotaL 


Grand  aggregate  for  the  United  States  . 
AggregaAe»  Kortliem  dirision 


d,e08,847 


KevHaamAhire.. 


» Island.. 
CooDeeticnt.., 

S«vYork 

Kev  Jersey... 
Peamtylvania.. 

OUo 

HieUgan 


Witoonsin.. 


MimefloCa. 

Iowa 

Si^naka  . 


Aggregate,  Paciile  division. 


Ctffcnia.^ 

Owgon 

ISenOm 

AdtoBa  Territory 

WaiUDgton  Territozy.. 

Id5B5rrit4ny 

XTtih  Territory. 

^'■"* — I  Territory. 


I  Territory r... 
erriiory . . . . 

_  jrritory . .  -  - . 

SevHsxico  Territory  . 


WvoBdBg  Territi 


» Territ 


Aggregate,  Soothem  dlriaUm . 


netotare — 

MJttjiMid 

BisbktofCalimiltia.. 

Vagisda 

WertVbginia. , 

Keatacky 

^ovth  Carolbia 


SgrthCaroUna. 
Goiagia 


neriia 


Teas. 


3,034,687 


571,954 


781,  S51 


9,644 

4,581 

9.S83 

37,075 

8,681 

12.374 

96»977 

83^409 

89;  457 

75,848 

86,508 

53,313 

85,666 

59,494 

11.234 

20,965 

2,564 

12,391 


9,403 

5,345 

8,417 

60,649 

13,220 

17,214 

144, 175 

31,274 

139,894 

97,901 

24,706 

73,702 

29,539 

74,079 

12,809 

24,704 

2,271 

11,949 


51,517 


51,077 


15,155 

1,873 
517 

1,587 
573 
344 

3,208 
534 
513 
399 

3,366 
23,448 


11,919 

1,628 
157 

1,143 
284 
153 

3,910 
175 
432 
131 

3,344 
27,801 


1,985^376 


2,802,359 


10,973 
61,D81 
11,418 
211, 278 
36,584 
157,239 
195, 692 
163, 195 
137,246 
220,053 
181,309 
34,666 
150,984 
105,765 
63,194 
133,351 
110,448 


12,127 

73,514 

17,301 

234,496 

44,906 

174,888 

201,301 

201,473 

153,085' 

246,523 

201,648 

37,132 

161,767 

116,620 

70,123 

142,301 

111^064 


5,643,534 


1,353,805 


10, 047 
9,926 
17,706 
97,724 
21,901 
29,588 

241. 153 
54,683 

222,351 

173, 149 
51,304 

127,015 
55,205 

133,573 

24,043 

45.609 

4.835 

84,340 


102,594 


27,074 

3,501 

674 

2;  730 

857 

497 

7,118 

7f9 

945 

530 

6.710 

51,849 


4,187,735 


23,100 
135,485 

28,719 
445,774 

81,490 
332,127 
396,993 
364,668 
290,331 
468,576 
382,957 

71,798 
312, 751 
222,385 
133. 3n 
275.742 
281, 512 


5»o» 
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SEX  ILLITEBAOY  OF  ENGLAm),  1841-1869. 

There  has  not  been  time,  since  these  statistics  from  the  oaums  offioi«l8 
were  obtained,  to  undertake,  with  the  small  force  at  my  commaod,  sadi 
a  comparison  with  the  statistics  contained  in  the  census  of  previoas 
years,  and  in  those  of  foreign  countries,  as  might  be  proflts^le  uid  in- 
teresting. The  following  extracts  and  table  are,  however,  taken  from 
the  thirty-second  annual  report  of  the  registrar  g^ieral  of  England  for 
tixe  year  1869,  as  furnishing  a  standard  of  comparison : 

<^  Thirty-five  thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  men  and  forty- 
eight  thousand  seven  hundred  imd  fifky-eight  women  made  marks  in 
signing  the  marriage  register  in  the  year  1869.  Of  100  men  married, 
20,  and  of  100  women  28,  did  not  sign  their  names.  The  returns  con- 
tinue to  afford  proofs  of  slow  improvement  in  the  elementary  education 
of  the  people  in  the  year  under  review ;  out  of  every  100  persons  mar- 
ried 17  were  able  to  write  their  names  in  excess  of  the  number  in  1841, 
28  years  previously.  The  improvement  has  been  greater  in  women 
than  in  men.  In  1841,  in  100  marriages  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  who  signed  by  mark  was  33  and  49,  respectively,  and  in  1869  it 
was  20  and  28.^^ 


KUMBBB  OV  FBBSON  B  MABBZKD. 
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Illiterates. 


1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1843. 
3846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1860. 
1851. 
188S. 
1863. 
1854. 
1855. 
1856. 
18S7. 
1858. 
1850. 
1860. 
1661. 
1863. 
1863. 
1864. 

vm. 

1866. 
1817. 
1868. 


944,993 
337,650 
347,636 
864,498 
387,466 
391,388 
371,690 
376,460 
383,766 
305,468 
308.413 
317,564 
329,040 
319,454 
304,336 
318,674 
318,194 
313,140 
335,446 
340, 313 
337,418 
383,060 
347,030 
360,774 
370,948 
375,553 
358,308 
353,934 


39,954 
38,031 
40,530 
43,913 
47,665 
47,488 
48,439 
43,166 
44.037 
47,573 
47,439 
48,481 
49,983 
47,843 
44.846 
45,900 
44,013 
43,141 
44,807 
43,401 
40.804 
38,801 
41.863 
41,996 
41,664 
40,609 
87,679 
85^688 
35^199 


59,680 
56,965 
60,715 
65,073 
71,339 
70,145 
61,877 
62,771 
65,135 
70,606 
69,812 
70,772 
73,304 
68,175 
63.673 
64,133 
61,765 
58,733 
63,127 
61,677 
56,770 
54,405 
57,416 
50,403 
57.838 
56,395 
51.606 
49,344 
48,758 


99,634 

94.996 

101,335 

107,985 

118,894 

117.633 

104.306 

101.937 

100.168 

118,178 

117,251 

119,193 

132,187 

116,018 

107, 518 

110,033 

103,778 

100,974 

107,934 

105,078 

96,974 

93.906 

98,678 

100,400 

99,493 

97,004 

89,485 

8i87S 

83,957 


33.7 
33.0 
38L7 
33.4 
33.3 
33.6 
3L3 
31.3 
31.0 
31.1 

3a  8 
3a5 

30.4 
30.0 
89.5 
88.8 
27.7 
87.6 
86.7 
815 
tM.6 
83.7 
88L3 
83.3 
88.5 
81.6 
8L1 

8ai 

19.9 


48.8 
47.9 
49.0 
49.3 
49.6 

4a8 

45.5 
45.4 

45.9 
46.3 
45.3 
44.6 
49LO 
43.7 
4L8 
46.9 

3a8 

37.6 
37.6 
3&3 
34.7 
33.9 
33.1 
33.4 
3L9 
90.0 
9&8 
97.8 
97.^ 


40.8 
40.0 
40.9 
40.8 
41.4 
60L4 
36.4 
3&8 

3a5 

367 

3811 
3T.6 
SIS 
9flL4 
35.4 
34.5 
333 
38.3 
33.1 
96l9 
89.7 
tBL5 
98.5 
97.9 
96.9 
95.8 
910 
919 
918 


ADULT  AND  MINOB  ILLITEBAOY,  1870. 

Whether  the  illiteracy  shown  by  the  preceding  taMes  has  passed  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  state,  the  family,  and  the  school — ^whether  it 
has  become  voter,  citizen,  parent — are  questions  of  grave  import. 
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TabUf  derived  from  advance  aheeU  of  the  Mnth  Censtu,  showing  the  number  of  illiterate 
perBons,  adult  and  minoi'j  ten  years  old  and  over,  (Chinese  and  Indian  excluded,)  in  the 
States  and  Ikrritories,  arranged  in  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


Namber  of  illiterates. 


Adnlt, 

21  years  old 

and  over. 


Minor, 

10  years  to  21 

years  old. 


Total, 

10  years  old 

and  over. 


Grand  aggregate^  United  States. . 
Aggregate,  Xorthern  division 


3,637.422 


2, 006, 112 


1,077,297  I  275,908 


iUine 

XewHfimpshire. 

VmnoDt . . . , 

Maesaeliasetts  .. 

Kbodeliland 

Ctaoeeticat 

Xcwrork 

XewJeney 

PCBBSvlTania 

Ohio 

Michigaa , 

Indiana 

TVUconaia 

liinn^oia 

I')»a 

Xebrsaka 


13, 417 
7,Gj6 
13, 394 
85,070 
10,  7d6 
24, 004 

198, 747 
4*2,  821 

190,838 

125, 495 
37,  485 

100, 341 
40, 007 

105, 709 
18,231 
35,915 
2,268 
17, 907 


Aggregate,  Pacific  division . 


70,534 


Califerma 

^^tgon ....._....-...... 

^^ewi 

Anzona  Territory 

'^aeluaston  Territory. 

Idaho  Territory 

rt«h  Territory , 

Kontana  Territory 

D*koU  Territory 

WpMning  Territory. . . 

Cotorado  Territory 

Xe»  Mexico  Territory. 


23,000 

2,257 
621 

3,935 
640 
430 

3,335 
527 
727 
457 

4,490 
32,109 


Aggregate,  Southern  division. 


2,  460,  591 


Delftvaxe , 

lUryland 

I>w^rict  of  Columbia . 

Tirj^ 

West  Virginia 

Kentnclty 

Xorth  Carolina 

Tenneflsee 

Sooth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabaina  

Ftorida 

Ja^!::::;:::::: 

AiksBsas 


Texsa. 


16,002 
92,471 
22,112 
275, 592 
40,354 
187, 717 
174.  834 
225,713 
179, 145 
275, 342 
237, 791 
44,334 
191, 136 
123,  493 
81. 750 
183, 637 
132,168 


5,630 

2,270 

4,306 

12,048 

5,115 

5,584 

42,  405 

11, 862 

31,513 

47,654 

13,  819 

26,674 

14, 598 

27,864 

5,812 

9,754 

2,567 

6,433 


32,060 


4,068 

1,244 

53 

795 

217 

67 

3,783 

182 

218 

73 

2,220 

19, 140 


1, 698, 144 


7,096 

43.024 

6,607 

170, 182 

35, 136 

144,  410 

222, 159 

138,  9o5 

111,186 

193,234 

145, 166 

27,464 

121,615 

98, 892 

51,567 

92, 105 

89,344 


5,  043, 534 


1,353,205 


19,047 
9,026 
17,700 
97,724 
21,901 
29,588 

241, 132 
54,683 

222,351 

173, 149 
51, 304 

127, 015 
55,205 

133, 573 
24,043 
45, 669 
4,835 
24,340 


102, 594 


27, 074 

3,501 
674 

2,730 
857 
497 

7,118 
TO9 
945 
530 

6,710 
51,249 


4, 187, 735 


23,100 
135,  495 

28,719 
445, 774 

81, 490 
332,127 
396, 993 
364,  C68 
290,331 
408, 576 
382,957 

71, 798 
312, 751 
222,385 
133, 317 
275, 742 
221, 512 


BACE  AND  SEX  OP  THE  ADULT  ILLITERACY. 

The  following  table  displays  these  facts.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  in  this  country  about  1,585,000  illiterate  male  adutts,  of  whom 
about  743,000  are  whites;  that  in  the  Northern  division  there  are  about 
395,000  white  and  34,000  colored,  in  the  Pacific  division  about  35,000 
white  and  750  colored,  and  in  the  Southern  division  about  313,000 
white  and  807,000  colored  males,  who  cannot  write,  and  yet  who  are  or 
may  become  voters. 

There  are,  of  white  female  adults,  (21  years  old  and  over,^  unable  to 
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write,  about  61<(),000  in  the  Northern  division,  about  34,000  in  the  Pacific 
division,  and  about  484,000  in  the  Southern  division.  The  colored  female 
adult  illiterates  number  about  38,000  in  the  Northern  division,  5Q0  in 
the  Pacific,  and  885,000  in  the  Southern.  There  are,  therefore,  in  the 
whole  country  2,052,000  ignorant  women,  most  of  whom  are  or  may  be- 
come mothers  of  children  and  trainers  of  families. 

While  every  preceding  census  has  shown,  and  the  forthcoming  one 
will  probably* also  show,  that  the  males  preponderate,  there  are  actually 
nearly  467,000  more  ignorant  women  than  ignorant  men  in  the  United 
States ;  of  this  majority  219,000  are  in  the  Northern  division,  and  of  these 
about  215,000  are  white  women. 

TahlCf  derived  from  advance  sheets  of  the  I^nth  Census,  showing  the  sex  and  race  of  the  aduU 
illiterates  {Chinese  and  Indian  excluded)  in  the  SttUes  and  TerritorieSf  by  divisions. 


States  and  Territ<7rie8. 


Male  adults. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Female  adults. 


White. 


Colored. 


Total. 


Grand  aggregate,  United  States 

Aggregate,  Northern  division  . 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Khodo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Ohio.". 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa , 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Aggregate,  Pacific  division 

California 

Oregon 

Nevada  

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Territory 

Idaho  Territory 

Utah  Territorv 

Montana  Territory 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoming  Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

New  Mexico  Territory 

Aggregate,  Southern  division  . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee : 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missonn 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Toxa^ 


743, 402 


395, 159 


6,516 
3,361 
6,867 
30,920 
5,922 
8,990 
73,201 
14,  515 
61,350 
41,439 
17,543 
30,331 
17,637 
40,801 
8,034 
14,782 
956 
5,994 


.35^302 


12,362 

1,085 
474 

1,167 
437 
315 

1,137 
399 
403 
326 

2,305 
14,892 


313»941 


3,466 
13,344 

1,214 
27,646 
15,181 
43,826 
27,557 
37,713 
12,490 
21,899 
17,429 

3,870 

9,357 
34,760 
13. 610 
12,048 
17,505 


841,941 


1,585,343   1,128,533 


923,546 


2,052,079 


33,914 


429, 073       609, 979 


38 

45 

822 

291 

627 

3,916 

2,881 

5,758 

7,531 

1,015 

3,178 

185 

3,969 

51 

635 

93 

2,810 


6,585 

3,399 

6,912 

31,742 

6,213 

9,617 

77,117 

17,396 

67.108 

48,970 

18,558 

39,509 

17,822 

44,770 

8,085 

15^417 

1,049 

8,804 


749 


36,051 


468 
48 
15 

1 
15 

1 

8 
33 

6 
33 
63 
58 


12,830 

1,133 

489 

1,168 

452 

316 

1,145 

432 

409 

359 

2,368 

14,950 


607,278   1,120,219 


3,765 
27,123 

7,599 
97,  908 

3,186 
37,889 
48,392 
55,927 
70,830 
100,551 
91. 017 
16.806 
80.755 
18,002 
23,681 
76, 612 
47,235 


7,231 

40,467 

8,813 

125,554 

18,367 

81,715 

75,949 

93,640 

83,320 

122,450 

108,446 

20,682 

90,112 

32,788 

37,291 

88,660 

64,740 


38.245 


048,224 


6,775 

4,225 

6.445 

52,890 

10, 152 

13,683 

116, 742 

21,916 

116,261 

68,449 

17,986 

57,651 

22,670 

56,857 

10,108 

19,825 

1,169 

6,175 


57 

32 

37 

1,044 

421 

704 

4.888 

3,509 

7,469 

8,076 

941 

3,181 

115 

4,082 

33 

673 

50 

2,928 


6,832 
4,257 
6.482 
53,931 
10,573 
H38T 
1S1,6» 
25,425 
193,730 
76,585 
18,  «7 
60,833 
22,735 
«0.fi» 
10,146 

ao,4se 

1,219 
9,103 


33,971 


512 


34,4S3 


9,837 

1.096 

126 

767 

179 

107 

S,l») 

81 

306 

86 

2,074 

17,132 


339 

28 
6 


484,583 


684,789 


4.566 
19, 422 

2,542 
40,351 
24, 545 
62,725 
45,552 
6e,«>5 
17, 901 
40.528 
31,001 

5,600 
13,746 
50,124 
21, 770 
15,540 
19,845 
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4,205 
32,582 
10, 757 

109,687 
3,442 
43,277 
53,333 
63,248 
77,994 

112,364 
08.344 
18,058 
87,978 
fiO,5B7 
22,688 
7».€S7 
47,583 
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But  even  these  tremendous  figures  do  not  show  the  extent  of  this 
threatening  evil,  for  the  measure  of  future  adult  illiteracy  is  found  in 
the  present  record  of  the  number  of  children  growing  up  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  learning. 

Were  an  invadinghostilearmy  to  threaten  our  frontiers,  the  whole  peo- 
ple would  rise  in  arms  to  repel  them ;  but  these  tables  show  the  muster- 
ing of  the  hosts  of  a  deadlier  foe,  a  more  relentless  enemy,  already 
within  our  own  borders  and  by  our  very  firesides :  a  great  army  of  ig- 
norance, growing  ever  stronger,  denser,  and  more  invincible. 

History  shows  us  how  slow  arid  painful  are  the  st^s  by  which  a  peo- 
ple advance  to  civilization;  how  easily,  suddenly,  and  completely  these 
slow  conquests  may  be  wrested  from  them.  Athens  sank  rapidly,  till 
its  transcendent  fame  became  only  a  dim  tradition.  Hostile  barbarians 
plunged  Rome  into  a  long  night  of  ignorance. 

Ten  years  without  schools  for  children  will  insure  an  adult  generation 
of  ignorant  citizens,  who  in  losing  the  knowledge  of,  will  also  have  lost 
the  desire  for,  letters.  What  this  danger  to  our  own  country  is,  and 
where  it  is  to  be  found,  is  thus  shown :  Of  the  2,000,000  ignorant  per- 
sons between  10  and  21  years  old,  nearly  1,700,000  are  in  the  Southern 
division ;  and,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  Southern  illiteracy  is  almost 
entirely  native-bom. 

The  following  table  gives  the  race  and  age  of  the  minors  between  ten 
and  twenty-one  years  old.  The  number  between  fifteen  and  twenty-one, 
who  have  probably  outgrown  much  chance  for  instruction,  is,  in  the 
Northern  division,  about  137,000 ;  in  the  Pacific  division,  about  15,000; 
and  in  the  Southern  division,  about  778,000 ;  or,  in  the  whole  country, 
nearly  930,000  j  of  the  505,000  colored  youth  between  fifteen  and  twenty- 
one  in  the  United  States,  about  494,000  are  in  the  Southern  division* 
and  nearly  284,000  of  the  whites  of  the  same  age  will  be  found  in  thd 
same  section.  The  survivors  of  these  930,000  boys^  and  girls  viU  all, 
within  the  next  five  years,  be  reckoned  among  the  "aduW  illiterate 
host  of  the  country. 

Of  the  1,076,600  between  ten  and  fifteen  years  old,  139,200  are  in  the 
Northern  division ;  17,000  in  the  Pacific,  and  920,400  in  the  Southern ; 
7,600  of  those  in  the  Northern  division,  100  in  the  Pacific,  and  485, 600 
in  the  Southern  are  colored. 

For  the  illiteracy  of  these  1,076,600  there  can  be  very  little  satisfac- 
tory excuse.  They  are  not  too  old  for  control,  or  too  young  for  study. 
If  neglected,  they  will  form  the  illiterate  adults  of  the  next  generation 
of  American  citizens,  and  will  carry  into  future  years  for  the  woe  of  the 
nation  the  results  of  the  idleness,  mental  torpor,  and  gross  ideas  which 
now  gnrround  them. 

For  the  unintelligent  child  or  youth,  the  educator  may  have  good 
hope  of  future  culture  and  knowledge,  but  very  little  for  those  who 
have  become  men  and  women.  The  following  statistics  show  the  num- 
ber who  have  probably  passed  beyond  all  opportunity  of  instruction, 
withont  being  able  to  write,  and  the  number  for  the  greater  part  of  whom 
there  may  yet  be  some  possible  educational  training. 

In  the  Northern  division  more  than  79  per  cent.,  in  the  Pacific  divis- 
km  more  than  68  i>er  cent.,  and  in  the  Southern  division  more  than  59 
per  cent,  of  the  Uliterate  are  adcdts.  There  are  more  than  twice  as 
miny  adult,  and  more  than  four  times  as  many  minor  illiterate  persons 
in  the  Soutiiem  division  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  country.  Nearly 
1,700,000  persons  from  10  years  old  to  21  years  old  in  the  Southern 
States  are  without  knowledge  of  the  merest  rudiments  of  education. 
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TaJ)le,  derived  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Ninth  CensuSj  showing  the  age  and  race  of  the  UUtcraie 
viinors  {Chinese  and  Indian  excluded)  in  the  States  and  TejritotncSj  arranged  in  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 


Minors,  (10  to  21.) 


10  to  15. 


White.     Colored.      TotaL 


15  to  21. 


White.     Colored.      TotaL 


Grand  aggregate,  United  States. 
Aggregate,  Northern  diWsion . . . 


Maine 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont 

Massachusetts . . . 
Khodo  Island  — 

Connecticut 

Now  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Oliio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Wisconsin 

Illinois 

Minnesota 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


Aggregate,  Fadfio  division  . 


California 

Oregon 

Nevada 

Arizona  Territory 

Washington  Territory. 

Idaho  Territory , 

Utah  Territory 

Montana  Ten-itorj' , 

Dakota  Territory 

Wyoniin;»Territory 

Colorado  Territory 

New  Mexico  Territcay. 


Aggregate,  Southern  division. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia  - 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Kentucky , 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Florida 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

Texas 


583,232 


131, 519 


3,150 
833 
1,850 
4,359 
2,484 
2,530 

19,899 
5,533 

10,  G98 

26,436 
8,022 

10,301 
9,274 

11,865 
3,801 
5,858 
1,976 
2,590 


16,669 


1,941 

960 

23 

299 

129 

36 

2.828 

105 

114 

41 

970 

9,423 

434,844 


1,878 
7,927 
659 
34,103 
20,046 
57,766 
81,758 
38,878 
13,074 
36,497 
24,230 
5,083 
14,729 
49,373 
14, 799 
13,525 
19, 919 


493,335  1,076,567 


139,152 


424, 346 


505,199 


7,633 


16 

7 

6 

59 

46 

131 

737 

875 

851 

2,389 

369 

695 

19 

660 

7 

70 
26 
670 


114 


485,588 


1,785 
13, 645 

2,132 
57,433 

1.665 
24,958 
63.685 
31,632 
40,a)5 
64,  C17 
47,006 

7,703 
46,649 
10, 497 
10,334 
33,353 
27,689 


125,456 


3,166 
840 
1,856 
4,418 
2,530 
2,661 

20,636 
G.408 

11.549 

28,825 
8,391 

11,056 
9,293 

12,525 
3,808 
5,928 
2,002 
3,260 


2,433 
1,412 
2.422 
7,407 
2.473 
2, 710 

20, 671 
4,422 

18,149 

16.059 
5,098 

14, 418 
5,264 

14, 101 

1,989 

3,680 

529 

2.219 


16,983 


14,919 


920.432 


3,663 
21, 572 
2,791 
91,536 
21,711 
82,724 

145,  443 
70, 510 
54,479 

101, 114 
71,236 
12,786 
61,378 
59.870 
25,133 
46,878 
47,608 


2,018 
•  270 


283,971 


1,370 

6,099 
461 
21,438 
11, 721 
36,760 
37  094 
33,311 
11, 102 
26,011 
19,399 

4,345 
10,196 
27,486 
13,  916 

9,636 
13,628 


31 

W 

28 

S23 

112 

213 

1,098 

1,032 

1,815 

2,770 

330 

1.200 

41 

1,238 

15 

146 

36 

954 


158 


929,545 


11,300        136, 7S6 


493,741 


2,065 
15,353 

3,355 
57,208 

1,704 
24,926 
39,622 
35,134 
45,605 
66,109 
54,531 
10,333 
50.041 
11.536 
12, 518 
3.-»,591 
28,110 


2.464 

1,  m 

2,450 

7.  CM 

2,5«; 

2.923 
2I,7(» 

.'i,4S4 
19,964 
lP,rf3 

5,428 
15,018 

5.305 
15,331^ 

2,004 

3,e26 
5Gj 

3,173 


15,077 


271 


m 

64 
30 
9S2 
73 
I'S 
31 
1,242 
9,TW 


777.712 


3.435 
21,43 

3.B16 
78,646 
13,425 
Cl,^ 
.76,716 
68,445 
56,707 
92.130 
73,930 
14,67S 
60.237 
39.022 
26.4*^ 
45,227 
41,736 


HOMICIDES,   1869-'70.  . 

The  foregoing  tables  point  to  certain  peculiar  features  of  the  illiteracy 
of  the  country.  The  following  table  shows  the  iiumber  of  homicides  in 
the  States  and  Territories. 

Of  the  2,047  homicides  so  reported,  417  were  in  the  Northern  division, 
269  in  the  Pacific,  and  1,361  in  the  Southern.  The  Indians  perpetrated 
11  of  those  in  the  first  division,  and  74  of  those  in  the  second.  Even 
if  it  be  merely  a  coincidence  that  ignorance  and  homicides  go  hand  in 
hand,  it  is  a  curious  one.  ^ig,,,,  ^y  Google 
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Tabkf/ram  advance  sheets  of  the  Ifmth  Census,  showing  (he  nwnber  of  homicides  during  the 
year  ending  May  31, 1870,  in  the  States  and  Territories,  arranged  hy  divisions. 


States  and  Territories. 

Knmber  of  homicides. 

Remarks. 

Male. 

Female. 

TotaL 

Onnd  MFene^ie^  TTnitMl  StatAii.- 

1,897 

150 

2,047 

AffTftpatft. ITorthern  diTision 

372 

45 

417 

Y«»hH»                 

6 

1 

0 

16 

4 

6 

56 

5 

57 

52 

10 

30 

4 

49 

5 

23 

11 

37 

1 
0 
0 
6 
1 
0 
14 
0 
3 
2 
1 
2 
2 
7 

e 
1 

0 
5 

7 

1 

0 

22 

5 

6 

70 

5 

60 

54 

11 

32 

6 

56 

5 

24 

11 

42 

"^tm TTamTMi^irA  .-.,, ^^ ^ ^-.^ ^. 

Termmt.: 

VMBrhrraettfl        

UlyM^Triand               

Cn«t*WtiCTlt r      . . 

NevYock ,..-.. 

IfewJeiwy    

PfnDffvtvania  ..^^-.^ r ^ t. 

cS^^^    ;:;::::;:::;:::::::::;   ;:.: 

Vkhiasi 

£^^ 

WiiH^^hl 

THianii               

^nmffirta       r 

By  Indians,  1. 

iSS^:::::;:;:..::::::..:...::;:::::. ;:;:::.:;.::: 

Neteaaka 

KaS                         "                          

By  Indians,  10. 

Aggregate,  Paciflo  diyiaion 

261 

8 

269 

Califtraia 

40 
5 
18 
44 
8 
2 
1 

36 
4 
13 
36 
54 

5 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

0 

45 
5 
19 
44 

8 
2 
1 

37 
4 
13 
37 
54 

Oceem 

sSffi:::::;::::::::::::..:....:...: 

Ariacma  Tenitorv 

By  Indians,  31. 

Wwhinrton  TenitoxT 

T'Nw'ffimtory .* 

Utah  Territory 

M«iitanaTRrntorv,   

By  Indians,  94. 

DakoUTerritOTv". 

By  Indians,  4. 

By  Indians,  11. 

CctodoTCerritory. 

By  Indians,  4. 

aew  Mexico  Terntory 

AfffTMratft.  Soothem  division. ■• 

1.264 

97 

1,361 

D^waie    

4 
17 
10 
61 
9 
71 
43 

111 
34 

108 
96 
40 
83 
93 
70 

111 

304 

0 
3 
3 

10 
0 
2 
5 

6 
2 

8 
4 
4 
7 
1 
6 
17 
19 

4 
20 
13 
71 
9 
73 
48 
117 
36 
116 
100 
44 
89 
04 
76 
128 
323 

Marjiaad                    .      x          

BistEictofCoInmUa 

ViTfhiia 

WMfcVinrlnifl. 

xSfiky^   : 

KiKtli  Carolina       

TMIOffs^               . .       ^.s.s...... ... 

Sooth  Carolina 

ASSSi:::::::::::::::::""::";::::::::::;:::::::::: 

n«rSr         :.:::::::::::::: 

^n^Mhmi 

ifiSSrv.    . 

ArVan^aa                         .  . 

T^-imana               

X«ia._.... 

BATIOS  OF  ILLITEEAOY,  1870. 

If  the  work  on  the  census  had  progressed  suflBlcienfly  to  have  fur- 
nished the  statistics  of  the  £^e  and  sex  of  the  population  in  the  United 
States,  the  comparison  between  the  illiteracy  of  the  different  divisions 
and  Gt  this  census  with  its  predecessors  would  not  have  to  be  deferred^ 
as  it  must  be  for  the  present. 

In  order  to  gather  up  the  statistics  presented  in  one  view,  the  follow- 
ing table  has  been  calculated  in  this  office.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  pro- 
pcrtian  to  the  total  population  of  the  respective  divisions,  the  total  illit- 
eracy of  the  Northern  is  about  one-half  of  that  of  the  Pacific,  and  less 
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than  one-fifUi  of  that  of  the  Southern ;  that  the  native  illiteracy  of  tiie 
I^orthem  division  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  of  the  Soathem  ;  that 
the  white  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the 
Southern ;  that  the  colored  illiteracy  of  the  Northern  is  about  one  forty- 
eighth  part  of  that  in  the  Southern ;  and  that  in  the  Southern  division 
the  adult  male  illiteracy  is  nearly  four  and  one-half  times^  and  the  total 
minor  illiteracy  more  than  ten  times,  as  great  as  that  in  the  Northern 
division. 

BaUoB  of  illiteracy,  1870. 


In  every  1,000  penons- 


Ofthe- 


There  were  illiterates— 


OfaU 


I 


Of  the  white  and  ecdored  noes  only. 


31  years  old 
and  over. 


Minors. 


23,541,977 
1,004,091 
14,009,315 


38,556,983 


North'n  division. 
Padflodivlsion 
8oatli*n  division. 

United  States... 


146 


1S6 


74 


71 


140 


67 


79 


94 


41 


53 


52 


96 


24 


J5«,000 

tiooo 

10,000 


119,000 


t  Inappreciable. 


t  Including  mnrders  by  Indians. 


i3iati$1ic8  of  foreign  illiteracy  from  European  jtouroca. 

IIXrrBRACY  OF  RECRUITS. 

The  percentage  of  iUiteracy  among  recruits  was,  in  Bclginm,  49:  Germany— Anhalt, 
1.73;  Bavari^g;  Prnsaa,  3.37,  in  1869-^70;  3.94, in  1868-%. 

ATTBNDAKCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

Oat  of  every  100  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen,  there  attended 
school,  in  Saxony,  Prussia,  and  WUrtemberg,  96  to  99;  Switzerland.  95  to  9G ;  Bavaria  and 
Denmark,  89;  France,  78;  Sweden,  97;  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  England,  75  to  77; 
Mecklenburg,  64 ;  Austria,  51;  Spain,  46;  Italy  and  Poland,  36;  Greece,  29;  Portugal, 
14 ;  Turkey,  11 ;  Bussia,  6. 

SOME  GENERAL  FACTS  WITH  REGARD  TO  ILLITERACY  IK  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

.itMtHa.— Hungary :  City  of  Szegedin,  population,  70,000 ;  number  unable  to  read  and 
write,  48,000. 

Bussia, — In  Archangel,  on^  1  out  of  every  1,166  of  the  population  can  read  and  write. 

Belgium.— Jn  the  town  of  Boulers,  out  of  13,774  inhabitants  9,849  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  factory  districts  of  Belgium,  out  of  1,000  workmen  only  100  ccmld 
read  and  write ;  of  the  rest,  50  only  could  read. 

.Fhifice.~Out  of  130  French  officers  prisoners  of  war  at  Konigsberg,  Prussia,  17  oouM 
not  even  write  their  names. 


STATISTICS  FBOM  OTHEB   SOUBCES. 

The  result  of  an  investigation  made  in  the  oflBce  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tion of  postal  and  revenue  receipts  and  the  number  of^atents  issued,  to 
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the  illiteracy  in  different  sections  of  the  country,  presents  considerations 
not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  to  the  inhabitants  of  Arkansas  was  one 
to  every  37,267  persons,  while  in.  Connecticut  there  was  one  patent 
issued  to  every  966  persons.  In  Arkansas  there  are  sixteen  adults 
ouable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants ;  in  Connecticut  there 
are  four  adults  unable  to  write  ^to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants.  In 
Arkansas  the  receipts  of  internal  revenue  are  twenty-six  cents  and  nine 
mills  per  capita  ;  in  Connecticut  the  receipts  are  two  dollars  and  fifty 
fonr  cents  per  capita.  In  Arkansas  there  resulted  during  the  last  year 
to  the  Post  OflBce  Department  a  dead  loss  of  over  forty-nine  cents  for 
each  inhabitant  of  the  State,  a  loss  in  amount  almost  double  the  internal 
revenue  receipts  from  the  State !  In  Connecticut  there  accrued  a  net 
profit  to  the  Post  Office  Department  of  twenty-six  cents  j)er  capita.  In 
Florida  there  are  twenty-three  adults  unable  to  write  to  every  one  hun- 
dred inhabitants.  In  that  State  one  patent  was  issued  to  every  31,291 
inhabitants,  or  only  six  in  the  entire  State.  The  internal  revenue  col- 
lected amounted  to  sixty-four  cents  jper  capita  (of  the  entire  population.) 
From  that  State  the  Post  Office  Department  suffered  a  loss  of  ninety -two 
cents  per  capita.  Contrast  this  with  California,  where  the  number  of 
patents  issued  was  one  to  every  2,422  inhabitants,  and  the  amount  of 
internal  revenue  collected  was  six  dollars  and  forty-three  cents  per 
capita !  There  was  a  loss  to  the  Post  Office  of  one  dollar  and  a  half  per 
ctj^ta^  but  this  deficit  is  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  long  lines  of  trans- 
portation, to  the  cost  of  which  the  thinly-settled  intervening  sections  do 
not  greatly  contribute.  But  in  California  there  are  only  four  adults 
unable  to  write  to  every  one  hundred  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  Tennessee  twelve  adults  are  unable  to  read  and  write  to  every  one 
hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  State  pays  internal  revenue  at  the 
rate  of  sixty-nine  cents  per  capita^  while  Ohio,  in  which  there  are  four 
illiterate  adults  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  pays  five  dollars  and 
sixty-eight  cents  internal  revenue  per  capita. 

In  Massachusetts,  where  there  are  three  adult  illiterate  persons  out  of 
every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  the  excess  of  post-office  receipts  above 
expenditures  was  over  $735,000. 

Whatever  other  course  would  require  consideration  in  a  close  and  final 
examination,  the  relation  of  education  to  revenue,  patents,  and  postal 
service  is  apparent, 

BECOMMEITOATIONS. 

The  resources  of  this  Bureau,  though  greater  than  at  the  time  of 
making  my  last  report,  are  still  wholly  insufficient  to  enable  me  to 
adequately  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demands  made  upon  it.  I  there- 
fore recommend — 

First.  An  increase  of  the  permanent  foi;ce  of  this  office,  so  that  the 
different  divisions  may  each  be  in  charge  of  a  competent  chief.  Until 
this  is  done  the  Bureau  cannot  attain  that  efficiency  which  the  public 
expect  and  have  a  right  to  demand. 

Second.  That  sufficient  accommodations  be  furnished  for  the  requisite 
number  of  clerks,  and  for  the  library  and  various  educational  works  and 
apparatus,  the  proper  collection  and  preservation  of  which  are  so  essen- 
tial to  the  fullest  usefulness  of  this  office. 

'Third.  That  additional  funds  for  the  publication  of  circulars  of  infor- 
mation may  be  furnished  to  meet  the  rapidly  increasing  demand,  which 
outrons  the  means  now  placed  at  my  disposal.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  GooqIc 
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Fourth.  The  enactment  of  a  law  requiring  that  all  facts  in  regard  to 
national  aid  to  education,  and  all  facts  in  regard  to  education  in  the 
Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  necessary  for  the  information 
of  Congress,  be  presented  through  this  office.  For  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  Government  to  meet  its  responsibilities  with  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  people  in  the  Territories,  I  recommend  that  the  office 
of  superintendent  of  public  instruction /or  each  Territory  be  created,  to 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  the  President,  and  his  compensatiou  to 
be  fixed  and  paid  as  in  the  case  of  other  Federal  appointees  for  the 
Territories. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  appalling  number  of  children  growing  up  in 
ignorance,  on  account  of  the  impoverished  condition  of  portions  of  the 
country  in  which  slavery  has  been  lately  abolished,  and  in  view  of  the 
special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing  and  maintaining  therein 
schools  for  universal  education,  and  in  consideration  of  the  imperative 
need  of  immediate  action  in  this  regard,  I  recommend  that  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  the  net  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  shall 
be  set  aside  as  a  special  fund,  and  that  this  amount,  or  its  interest,  be 
divided  annually  ^o  rata  between  the  people  of  the  several  States  and 
Territories  abd  the  District  of  Columbia,  under  such  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  amount,  jdlotment,  expenditure  and  supervision,  as  Congress, 
n  its  wisdom,  may  deem  fit  and  proper. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  acknowledgments  of  the  office  are  due  and  cordially  tendered  to 
the  many  persons  in  different  parts  of  the  country  who  have  aided  it  in 
the  prosecution  of  educational  inquiries. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  and  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  valuable  statistics  in  connec- 
tion with  my  report;  to  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners,  and  the  officers  of  various  mission 
boards  co-operating  with  the  new  policy  of  the  Government,  for  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  education  of  the  Indians. 

This  report  is  enriched  by  valuable  educational  statistical  matter, 
furnished  to  me  by  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Census,  in  advance  of  his  own  publication.  I  feel  called  upon  to 
make  special  mention  of  this  generous  aid.  In  any  temporary  absence 
of  the  Superintendent,  his  chief  clerk.  Colonel  George  D.  Harrington, 
I  am  happy  to  acknowledge,  has  rendered  this  office  similar  aid. 

Of  the  efficiency  and  fidelity  of  my  immediate  assistants  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly. 

Mr.  Herman  Jacobson  is  to  be  credited  with  the  merit  of  the  transla- 
tions and  the  excellence  of  the  summary  of  foreign  information.  To 
Colonel  I.  Edwards  Clarke,  a  careful  critic  and  ready  writer  of  acknowl- 
edged ability,  I  am  under  obligations  for  very  efficient  assistance  in 
editing  the  manuscripts  for  this  report,  as  well  as  for  collecting  material 
,  for  the  same.  Mr.  H.  E.  Eockwell,  so  weU  and  favorably  known  amoug 
the  educators  of  the  country,  has  recently  become  the  stenographer  of 
the  office,  and  will  assist  in  its  correspondence.  Dr.  Charles  Warren, 
my  chief  clerk,  besides  performing  very  important  labor  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  special  inquiries,  has  rendered  valuable  assistance  in  supervising 
much  of  the  work  of  the  office,  and  deserves  special  commendation  for 
his  faithfulness  and  efficiency  in  my  absence. 

The  facilities  afforded  by  the  courtesy  of  Hon.  A.  M.  Clapp,  Con- 
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gressional  Printer,  far  exceeding  the  mere  formal  performance  of  offi- 
cial dnties,  and  the  cheerfal  co-operation  imiformly  given  by  his  assist- 
ants, have  been  most  highly  appreciated  and  are  cordially  aclmowledged. 
My  obligations  are  especially  due  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  to  your- 
self, and  to  the  President  for  direction  and  co-operation  in  the  discharge 
of  my  laborious  and  resxK)nsible  duties,  and  these  obligations  are  ^1 
the  more  readily  acknowledged,  as  they  have  been  quickened  and  in- 
creased by  an  earnest  and  active  sympathy  for  the  success  of  the  office, 
and  a  personal  kindness  toward  me  outrunning  all  mere  officisd  forms 
and  obligations. 

Very  respectfally,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Commissioner, 
Hon.  0.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


NoTE^— -The  importance  of  the  deduotions  firom  the  advanced  sheets  of  the  cenras, 
lendered  possible  by  the  special  efforts  of  that  office,  after  a  considerable  portion  of 
thifl  report  was  stereotyped,  Jnstify  the  extra  pages,  it  is  believed,  which,  for  the  con- 
Tcmence  of  t^e  reader  and  of  indexing,  are  marked  by  an  asterisk,  (*). 
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APPENDIX 


ABSTRACTS  PROM  THE  OFFICIAL  REPORTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OFFICERS  01 
STATES,  TERRITORIES.  AND  CITIES.  WITH  ADDITIONAL  INFOR- 
MATION FROM  VARIOUS  SOURCES. 

AI^ABAMA. 

SPECIAL  EEPOBT  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  HODGSON,  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Hod.  Joseph  Hodgson  entered  nx)on  the  discharge  of  his  daties  on  the  S3d  dav  of 
Sq^Cember,  iti70,  and  at  the  request  of  the  governor  of  the  State  made,  on  the  28th  of 
January,  1K71.  a  special  report  reepecting  the  transactions  of  the  office  and  the  ednea- 
tional  iDterests  of  the  State. 

This  report  giv^ee  a  brief  sketch  of  the  school  mtem  of  the  State,  its  operation  and 
renlts.  (rom  its  establishment  in  1854  down  to  the  breaking  ont  of  the  war.  with  a 
oompiiative  table  of  school  statistics,  and  affirming,  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
Tvporty  "  that,  in  1857.  onr  State,  in  proportion  to  her  white  tax-paying  and  school- 
•tteodiog  population,  was  far  ahead  of  nearly  all  the  Southern  States,  and  most  of  the 
Hew  England  States;  was  the  superior,  in  the  sobool-room,  of  even  Massachusetts; 
aod  was  almost  the  peer  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.''  During  that  year  the  pub- 
Uo  whool  moneys  distributed  among  the  townships  of  the  State  paid  57  per  cent,  or  the 
«Diire  tuition  in  the  public  schools,  the  total  expenditures,  as  estimated  by  the  trus- 
tees, beiuc  $474,370  52.  This,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  but  the  third  year  of  the 
pobuo  soDool  experiment ;  a  new  system  went  into  operation  in  1868^  though  it  did 
Dok  materially  differ  from  the  old.  Under  the  old  system  the  township  trustees  bad 
complete  control  of  the  school  funds,  and  could  aid  schools  already  established,  upon 
the  excellent  principlo  adopted  by  Mr.  Peabody,  from  the  most  flourishing  continental 
lytteiDs,  in  bis  munificent  grant  to  the  southern  people ;  but  under  the  new  system, 
vom  July.  1868.  down  to  tue  present  year,  it  was  held  that  the  schools  should  be  abso- 
lotdy  free  and  public  to  all.  and  that  no  school  rates  should  be  allowed  to  supplement 
tbe  lehool  fund. 

The  Dew  system  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  education.  In  this  respect  the 
nperintendont  thinks  the  old  system  had  the  advantage ;  and  that  **  tiiore  is  no  reason 
iro^  the  committees  upon  education  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  assembly,  during 
their  thirty  days^  session,  cannot  suggest  as  beneficial  improvements  for  this  depart- 
nwBt  as  can  a  board  of  education,  which  sits  at  a  cost  of  several  thousand  dollars  to 
the  State."  In  other  respects  the  two  systems  are  identical,  if  we  may  except  the  fact 
that  in  the  new  system  the  county  superintendents  have  been  given  much  of  the  power 
vhich  formerly  belonged  to  the  township  trustees. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  swelled  from  $500,409  18,  in  January,  1870,  to  $590^005  54.  in  Janu- 
i^)  1871.  an  increase  of  $90,196  36.  This  increase  is  duo  to  the  increased  revenue  of 
w  State,  and  the  better  collection  of  the  poll-tax.  Next  year,  if  the  rate  of  taxation 
i»  not  decreased,  and  a  better  plan  is  adopted  for  collection  of  the  poll-tax,  we  mav 
fixpect  to  see  the  school  fund  reach  $700,000.  The  fund  for  1871,  after  deducting  est!- 
iDated  expenses  for  county  superintendents,  boards  of  directors,  and  the  denisbip 
•^wed  this  office  by  the  board  of  education,  will  give  the  sum  of  $1  33|  per  chila. 
The  rate  per  chUd  for  1869  was  $1  20,  and  for  1870,  $1  15. 

AFFORnONHKNT  OF  TUB  SCHOOL  FUin>. 

^^•peoting  the  disbursement  of  school  funds,  the  report  states  that  the  sum  of 
f2(l8|679  38,  appropriated  b^  the  general  assembly  in  1869,  was  apportioned  among  the 
coooties  by  the  late  supenntendent,  according  to  the  amounts  certified  to  be  due  to 
the  respective  counties  in  the  above  statement.  In  what  manner  this  money  has  been 
^Bharsed  by  the  oounl^  superintendents  the  present  State  superintendent  is  not  fully 
nCMmed,  as  but  few  iliial  settlementa  have  yet  been  made  with  this  depaniuent  by 
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the  several  comity  superintendents  who  received  the  special  appropriations  for  1866, 
1867,  and  1868. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  act  making  the  appropriation  fixes  a  proviso  to  it ;  a 
proviso  which  is  doabtfnl,  becaase  the  fand  was  justly  duo  to  those  teachers  alone 
who  were  employed  under  the  then  existing  school  laws.  The  proviso  reads  thus : 
''That  the  provisions  of  the  foregoing  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  inclade  i^ 
teachers  who  have  taught  a  free  public  school,  and  have  claims  against  tho  State, 
without  distinction  on  account  of  race  or  color."  The  purpose  of  this  proviso,  it  is  re- 
marked, must  be  transparent.  There  were  no  colored  teachers  of  State  schools  before 
Jiily,  1868,  and  no  colored  pupils,  except  such  as  wore  recognized  by  the  military  com- 
mander, between  January  and  July,  1888 ;  yet  an  opportunity  has  been  given  for  the 
misappropriation  of  this  entire  fund. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR. 

The  board  of  education  at  its  late  session  wisely  changed  the  school  year  bo  as  to 
make  it  correspond  with  the  fiscal  year ;  to  open  October  1,  and  close  Sept-ember  30. 
Bat  as  the  last  scholastic  year  closed  December  31, 1870,  the  present  year  will  cover 
only  nine  months,  and  extend  from  January  1, 1871,  to  October  1, 1871.  The  next  year 
will  begin  October  1, 1871,  and  close  September  30, 1872,  and  hereafter  the  scholastic 
and  fiscal  year  wiU  agree.  By  this  arrangement  the  books  of  the  auditin^g  and  of  tbe 
edaoation  departments  can  be  more  easily  compared,  and  all  errors  or  irregularities 
instantly  detected  and  remedied.  Reports  can  also  be  made  more  conveniently  from 
this  depurtBoent^  and  the  orations  of  an  entire  year  may  be  laid  before  tbe  general 
aaeembly  when  it  convenes  in  November. 

DUnBS  OF  THE    SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  multiplicity  of  duties  devolving  by  law  upon  the  State  superintendent ;  tbe 
reoeipt  and  disbursement  of  lar^  sums  of  money ;  settlements  and  registry  of  sixtci^tb 
section  notes ;  aocounts  kept  with  the  county  superintendents,  and  with  the  fifteen  hun- 
dred townships  in  the  State ;  the  settlement  of  legal  questions ;  complaints  by  or  of 
trostees  and  superintendents ;  applications  by  teachers  for  situations,  and  by  school 
committees  for  teachers— all  these  are  graphically  described  in  the  report,  and  then  it 
is  remarked  that,  *'  besides  these  duties,  there  is  now  devolved  upon  the  superintendent 
of  public  instruction  tho  further  duty  of  presiding  over  the  board  of  education.''  This 
year  the  greater  part  of  two  months  will  be  absorbed  in  attendance  upon  that  body. 
He  must  preside  over  tho  board  of  regents  at  Tuscaloosa  in  June,  and  must  therefore 
be  absent  from  his  office  just  at  the  time  when  the  county  superintendents  will  be 
sendini^  or  coming  for  their  second  quarter's  fund.  It  is  also  made  his  duty  by  law  to 
collect  information  with  regard  to  the  topography  of  the  school  districts,  and  the  loca- 
tion and  oonstmction  of  school-houses.  He  must  consult  and  advise  with  county 
superintendents  with  regard  to  tbe  qualification  of  teachers.  It  is  also  made  his  duty 
to  visit  every  county  ia  the  State  annually  (an  impossibility)  for  the  purpose  of 
inspecting  the  schools,  awakening  an  interest  in  education,  diffusing  information  as  to 
the  public  school  system  by  public  addresses,  and  personal  talk  with  the  teachers  and 
parents.  He  is  commanded  to  open  correspondence  abroad,  and  seek  for  the  latest 
ideas  as  to  public  schools..  Ho  must  prepare  blanks  and  circulars,  reports,  rules,  and 
regulations.  He  must  apportion  the  school  fund  annually,  which  labor  requires  seve- 
ral weeks  of  close  and  laborious  calculation  in  completing,  copying,  and  posting.  He 
must  keep  a  credit  and  debit  account  with  each  of  the  fiiceen  hundred  townships  of 
the  State.  To  do  this  the  superintendent  should  have  a  competent  clerical  force.  He 
has  been  gi^  en  one  clerk  by  the  board  of  education,  with  a  salary  of  $1,500.  One  clerk 
is  not  sumcient.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  department  should  have  additional 
clerical  force.  By  a  mock  economy  thousands  of  dollars  may  be  lost  to  the  State, 
which  might  hffve  been  saved  by  an  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred. 

The  superintendent  asks  the  general  assembly  to  allow  his  department  a  oontingeDt 
fund  of  |1,500  annually  for  the  employment  of  clerical  assistance,  purchase  of  postage 
stamps,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  when  necessary,  and  that  such  a  sura  be  appro- 
priated from  the  general  education  fund. 

IX>CAL  SUPERVISION. 

The  board  of  education,  at  its  reoent  session,  decided  to  retain  the  conntv  saperio- 
tendents  and  make  them  elective  bv  the  people.  They  improved  upon  the  om  systen, 
by  providing  that  two  directors  shoold  co-operate  with  the  oonwty  superintendent) 
and  that  one  of  the  directors  should  represent  the  minority  of  ihe  voters.  The  three 
oonstitnte  a  board  of  directors  to  manage  the  basinees  of  the  ocmnty.  The  ooonty 
superintendent  is  tiie  disborBing  and  ezeoatiTe  oflleer.  He  may  aet  alone  if  tbe  direct- 
ors fail  to  aet.    It  reaolts  from  this  wise  law  that  if  the  directors  are  oareleSB  of  their 
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duties  the  county  enperintendeiit  need  not  be  trammeled,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
the  comity  soperintendent  is  careless  of  his  duties,  the  directors  can  control  him.  The 
adTantage  of  having  the  minority  party  of  voters  in  each  county  represented  on  the 
directory  must  be  apparent  to  every  reflective  mind. 

The  directors  are  paid  |3  a  day,  bnt  for  not  more  than  eight  days  in  the  year.  It  is 
respectfully  suggested  to  the  general  assembly  that  they,  and  the  township  tmsteesi 
who  receive  no  recompense,  be  relieved  from  military,  jury,  and  road  duty.  This  relief 
vhich  the  State  could  reasonably  give,  would  undoubtedly  secure  the  active  services 
of  competent  men  in  every  county  and  township. 

CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS  SUGGESTED. 

It  has  occurred  to  the  superintendent,  as  supervision  of  the  counties  is  absolutely 
nooesBary,  and  as  a  sum  of  not  less  than  $36,000  is  required  to  secure  the  services  a 
proper  officers,  and  as  the  whole  time  of  an  officer  cannot  be  secured  fbr  so  small  an 
amount  to  each  county,  that  it  might  be  well,  instead  of  county  superintendents,  to 
haye  circuit  superintendents,  with  jurisdiction  over  a  judicial  circuit,  and  wlta  a 
salary  of  1^500,  or  |3,000.  Such  a  salary,  and  the  election  of  the  circuit  officer  bein* 
reposed  in  the  legislature,  would  secure  the  first  talent  of  the  State  and  the  undividei 
aUention  of  the  superintendent. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  THE  LAW. 

The  board  of  education  at  their  late  session  placed  the  county  snpwintendent  and 
diroctoiB  in  immediate  relation  with  the  schools  and  teachers.  The  board  of  direoton 
moat  see  to  it  that  the  township  funds  are  carefnUy  guarded  and  appropriatelv  applied. 
Tb»j  may  remove  trustees  and  appoint  others.  If  the  trustees  fail  to  act,  the  county 
•opainteDdent  is  authorized  to  act  in  their  stead.  This  power  virtually  devolves  upon 
the  eomity  sujierintendent  the  duty  of  seein||r  in  person  that  no  more  teachers  are  em- 
ployed iD  a  township  than  the  ftind  will  justify ;  that  they  forward  their  reports,  and 
t^  they  are  paid  properly  and  promptly.  The  teachers  must  no  longer  look  to  the 
tnuteea  for  payment,  but  to  the  county  superintendent.  In  order  to  secure  prompt 
paTineiit  to  the  teacher,  the  present  State  superintendent  has  decided,  in  apportioning 
tte  school  fund,  to  deduct  the  amount  which  will  be  required  to  pay  the  county  super- 
BMendent  and  directors,  and  then  apportion  the  remainder  among  the  townships.  At 
th«  beginning  of  the  first  quarter  the  county  stiperintendent  can  draw  the  first  quar- 
te'bfuDd,  but  will  not  be  allowed  to  draw  his  own  salary,  or  the  pay  of  the  directors, 
until  he  reports  the  vouchers  concerning  that  fund.  The  law  allows  him  5  per  cent. 
0^  the  amount  of  disbursements,  and  $100  for  traveling  expenses.  But  it  cannot  be 
^wn  what  he  has  disbursed,  or  how  much  traveling  he  has  done,  until  the  vouchers 
>Ad  reports  are  returned  to  this  office.  As  the  receipt  of  salaries  will  depend  on  the 
c^vrdetoess  and  expedition  of  the  reports  and  vouchers  for  the  quarter,  it  is  hoped  that 
we  may  have  more  promptness  hereafter  in  the  payment  of  teachers,  and  in  the  for- 
^^Vdioff  of  reports. 

By  mieving  the  trustees  from  military,  jury,  and  road  duty,  it  is  believed  that  the 
••TOty  saperintendents  can  secure  the  co-operation  of  active  and  intelligent  men  in 
ett^  township. 

in  1860  the  pay  of  trustees  amounted  to  $22,549  02.  For  1871  the  expenses  of  trustees 
''■oot  at  present  be  definitely  ascertained,  but  will  swell  up  to  a  great  amount. 

H»eafler  tbe  trustees  will  receive  no  pay. 

INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

There  is  no  report  in  this  department  Irom  the  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
^  the  medical  college  at  Mobile^  both  of  which  institutions  properly  fall  under  the 
^^errision  of  the  boara  of  education.  The  board  have  taken  no  action  for  the  benefit 
of  those  institutions,  and  no  st^ps  to  revive  the  law  school  at  Montgomery.  It  comes 
^^j*hiii  the  province  of  the  genial  assembly  alone  to  put  in  operation  the  oongres- 
■wud  grant  in  aid  of  an  agricultural  college. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  ALABAMA. 

For  the  past  two  years,  this  institution  has  been  in  a  deplorable  condition.  The 
•""pcriutendent  has  no  report  as  to  its  operation  for  the  past  two  years ;  and  can  find 
»o  iBcord  in  the  department  as  to  the  money  which  has  been  paid  out  for  it,  or  as  to 
^  lesolt  of  its  operations,  except  a  communication  from  Hon.  Wm.  R.  Smith,  the 
P™«ot  president,  nom  which  it  appears  that  the  annual  expenses  of  the  university, 
"•j^ttera  now  stand,  may  be  estimated  at  119,300. 

Besides  the  new  bulldin^Teoently  completed,  which  is  ample  fbr  the  aooommodatlen 
of  two  hundred  cadets,  iSbrding  at  the  sarnie  time  oonunodloiis  offices  and  recitation 
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."ooiDs,  there  axe  fi^e  houses  for  professors,  the  president's  mausion,  and  the  ohscrra- 
tory. 

The  university  owns  about  five  hundred  acres.  Attached  to  each  buildin;;  are  amplo 
gardens ;  and  there  is  abundant  room  here  for  agricultural  experiments.  The  aniver- 
aity  owns  some  valuable  coal  lands ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  stat-e  that  one  of  these 
coil  mines  yields  an  annual  rental  of  2;300  bushels  oi  coal  delivered ;  (ample  fael  for 
all  present  purposes.)  The  catalogue  of  cadets  now  reaches  the  meager  number  of 
twenty-one,  and  there  is  not  much  probability  of  an  increase  to  any  ^eat  extent, 
under  present  auspices.  The  board  of  regents  will  meet  at  Tuscaloosa  in  Judo,  and 
take  such  action,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  as  will  give  the  university  an  efficient  coi^  of 
professors,  who  may  enlist  the  sympathies  and  co-operatiou  of  our  people. 

Tuscaloosa  will  soon  be  of  easy  access.  The  health  of  the  locality  is  excellent  The 
buildings  are  ample.  The  endowment  of  the  university  is  munij&cent.  There  is  do 
reason  why  the  live  hundred  youths  who  leave  the  State  annually  to  attend  colleges 
may  not  be  induced  to  matriculate  at  our  own  university. 

The  superintendent  closes  his  report  by  remarking,  **  There  is  one  thing,  however, 

X'nst  which  he  would  raise  a  word  of  warning — too  much  legislation  for  publio 
ols.  The  bane  of  Alabama  for  some  years  has  been  too  much  government,  and, 
with  two  legislatures  over  this  department,  the  fear  is  that  the  public  school  system 
may  bo  legislated  to  death.  Public  edocation  requires  the  operation  of  goveroment 
only  as  a  publio  trustee.  It  must  be  left  iu  a  great  measure  with  the  p^ple  them- 
selves, in  their  respective  townships,  to  carry  into  effect  the  general  directions  of  gov- 
ernment. After  the  State  supplies  the  fund,  and  provides  the  most  efficient  means  for 
its  prompt  and  just  disbursement,  the  filling  up  of  the  details  should  be  left  to  the 
people  as  much  as  possible.  The  more  the  management  of  details  is  taken  from  tiie 
people  aud  brought  nearer  to  the  central  power  of  government,  the  less  efficient  will 
beeome  the  system  of  publio  instruction.'' 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 
(From  the  report  made  in  Philadelphia,  February  15^  187LJ 

The  opposition  to  free  schools  in  Alabama  has  proved  so  discouraging  a  ciroomstaaee, 
that  the  scale  of  operations  has  not  been  proportional  to  that  in  other  Southern  States; 
The  litigation  in  Mobile  had  the  effect  to  nullify  the  agreement  previously  made  by 
the  agent  with  the  city  school  board,  and  the  new  State  board  hod  not  raffleient 
fnnds,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  city,  to  renew  the  engagement.  To  the  impro- 
priation of  Selma  of  over  $10,000,  $2,000  of  the  Peabody  fnud  is  added  for  npwMd  of 
nve  hundred  pupils.  The  sum  of  $1,500  from  this  fund  being  granted  to  the  school 
board  of  Montgomery,  the  following  results  were  accomplished: 

^*Afber  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  we  commenced  work,  with  the  following  result. 
We  have  secured  $4,000  for  school  purposes  outside  of  public  school  funds.  We  have 
furnished  four  rooms  with  respectable  furniture,  and  organized  a  system  of  schools 
with  four  grades ;  employing  t-en  teachei-s  for  five  hundred  and  tweoty-foor  pupilS) 
most  of  whom  are  in  regular  attendance.  Our  system  is  not  perfect,  nor  oor  selMiob 
all  that  we  could  desire ;  but  we  are  on  the  rood,  thanks  to  your  generous  offer.  FN9 
schools  commenced  in  October,  and  others  as  they  were  needed.'^  GreeDsboroogh  re- 
ceived an  appropriation  of  $1,000,  and  reports:  "The  schools  here,  to  whx^  I  have 
flivei^  aid  from  your  liberal  donation,  have  been  kept  open  for  the  full  scbdastte  year. 
The^  have  been  in  attendance,  at  these  schools,  about  three  hundred  and  twenty-fire 
pufils,  under  the  charge  of  seven  teachers.  The  State  contributed  about  $1,90V|  and 
nprons,  &c.,  about  $1,000,  and  I  hope,  with  some  aid  from  yon,  to  do  bettor  fiv  the 
#ext  year." 

y  The  appropriation  for  Huntsville  was  reduced  to  $1,000,  which  enabled  that  town  to 
/  maintain  schools  for  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  colored  children  and  two  hundred 
and  twenty-six  white  children  for  a  t^rm  of  eight  months. 

To  two  schools  in  La  Fayette  $550  were  appropriated. 

The  schools  in  Girard  were  helped  with  $1,000,  but  the  attendance  not  having  mei 
the  expectations,  it  was  proposed  to  reduce  the  amount  at  least  one-half. 

A  colored  school  of  one  hundred  pupils  in  Columbiana  has  been  kept  in  existence 
by  an  appropriation  from  the  fund  of  t^.  Favorable  propositions  were  made  to  ffix 
towns,  which  did  not  accept  the  proffered  aid. 

COIX>RED  SCHOOLS. 

At  Mobile  the  Emerson  Institute  is  quite  successful. 

From  reports  made  of  the  schools  in  Montg^merjr,  it  is  understood  that  the  toachen 
and  pupils  have  been  faithful  and  sucoessful  iu  their  several  positions,  and  great  im- 
provement is  said  to  have  been  made  within  the  year.  Mauy  of  the  pupils  are  as  well 
advanced  as  white  children  of  the  same  age,  generally,  at  the  North.  The  Sunday- 
schools,  chiefly  oconpied  in  teaching  reading,  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  interest 
The  8wa>iie  school  is  doing  an  efficient  work  for  the  ooloied  ohildien. 
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In  Talladega  tbere  hav«  been  several  SaBday-scbools,  and,  includiug  those  in  the 
Tidnifyy  were  increased  by  the  first  of  March  to  thirty-three.  This  number  seemed  to 
leqnire  a  special  organization  f?r  the  purpose  of  creating  uniformity.  A  convention 
was  therefore  called  and  held  at  Talladega,  April  28,  at  which  thirty-fonr  schools  were 
represented  by  thirty  superintendents  and  forty-three  delegates.  Rev.  J.  Silsby  waa 
made  temporary  chairman.  A  constitution  was  adopted  and  permanent  officers  of  the 
anociation  were  elected,  and  reports  made  from  the  different  schools,  showing  much 
interest  in  education  and  the  need  of  all  the  encouragement  that  could  be  giveu  them. 

From  Athena  it  ia  reported  that  the  state  of  things  with  reference  to  educational 
progress  is  encouraging.  The  school  here  closed  its  summer  session  with  a  two  days' 
examination,  which  was  very  thorough,  and  showed  conscientious  teaching  and  faith- 
ful study.  On  this  occasion  an  influential  cx-slaveholder,  who  had  attended  the  exam- 
ination of  the  school  during  the  whole  of  the  second  afternoon,  was  called  on  to  speak, 
and  said  he  "  wished  it  understood — or  rather,  he  had  no  objection  to  its  being  uuder- 
itood — that  he  had  no  prejudices  against  the  educati6n  of  the  colored  children." 
**  Children,"  he  said,  **  I  wish  you  well  j  I  hope  that  you  will  improve  your  time  and 
leam  as  fiiat  as  you  can.''  By  this  incident  progress  is  marked  toward  a  higher  and 
b^ter  state  of  things.  In  the  evening  the  same  gentleman  called  on  the  teachers 
sad  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  work,  and  assured  them  that  they  had  many 
friends  of  whose  int^et  in  their  schools  they  had  not  been  aware. 

At  Marion  the  daily  attendance  at  the  day-school  is  about  270.  Sabbath-schools 
here  are  snccessful  in  promoting  an  interest  in  education,  and  the  field  for  usefulness 
is  very  promising,  as  the  result  of  faithful  labor  of  excellent  teachers,  supplied  by  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  State  educational  convention  met  at  Montgomery  in  the  summer  of  1871. 
Addresses  of  interest  npon  general  educational  topics  were  delivered,  aud  propositiona 
were  discussed.  A  recommendation  by  the  chairman,  that  township  trustees  shaU 
receive  pay  in  money  for  services  rendered  in  taking  the  census  of  children,  provoked 
a  warm  discussion.  It  was  resolved  that  the  members  of  the  convention  shidl  use 
their  inflaence  in  securing  good  and  efficient  teachers  for  the  colored  schools,  and  cor- 
dially eapport  and  snstain  the  teachers  of  such  schools.  The  finance  committee 
recommended  that  the  convention  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  memorialize  the 
I^^atnreto  have  the  educational  funds  set  apart  as  a  sacred  trust,  to  meet  the  claims 
oT the  teaehers,  and  for  no  other  purpose. 

BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

The  first  general  educational  convention  of  Southern  Baptists  met  in  Marion,  Ala- 
bama, on  the  I'ith  of  April,  1871.  Representatives  were  present  from  Virginia,  South 
Cardina,  Creorgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Kentucky.  The  object  of  the  convention 
was  annonoced  to  be  the  discussion  of  educational  interests  in  all  their  aspects. 

An  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Theo.  Whitfield,  npon  the  advantages  of  education 
in  denominational  colleges.  In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  opinion  was  expressed 
by  Dr.  Poindexter,  F^fessor  Davis,  and  Rev.  E.  B.  League,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
common-school  system  was  to  foster  infidelity,  and  that  *'  the  only  hope  is  Christian 
edocation  in  our  own  schools.''  Professor  II.  U.  Harris  read  a  valuable  x>aper  on  acade- 
mies, contending  that  there  are  to«  few  academies  and  too  many  colleges.  Rev.  Q.  0. 
Hidder  addressed  the  convention  on  *'  the  demands  of  the  times  for  high  ministerial 
tahnre;''  Dr.  Poindexter,  on  college  endowments;  and  Dr.  Hooper,  of  I^rth  Carolina, 
and  Dr.  Saonson,  of  Washington,  l^th  read  essays  upon  the  subject  of  female  education. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Hon.  Joseph  Hodgson,  superintendent  of  public  ingtruetionj  Montgomery. 

COUNTY  BUPERINTENDENl'S. 


County. 


Post-office. 


Antaoga 
Baldw&i. 
Baldwin. 
Barbour. 
Bibb.... 
Blount .. 
Bollock  . 


J.  L.  Alexander 

Dr.  a  Moore,  (city). 

H.Hall,sr 

B.B.  Fields 

N.  C.Lagroui , 

T.  A.Hanna 

C.  J.  L.  Cunningham 


Prattsville. 

Mobile. 

Bay  Minette. 

Eufaula. 

Centerville. 

Blountsville. 

Union  Springs.  q[^ 
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OOUNTT  SCJPSRINTENDKNTS-^ontinoeiL 


Coanty. 


Post-offioe. 


Butler 

CalbooD 

Chambers 

Cherokee 

Choctaw 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cleburne 

Coflfee 

Colbert 

donecah 

Coosa 

Coyins^n 

Crenshaw 

Dale 

Dallas 

DeKalb 

Elmore 

Escambia 

Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

JefiPerson 

Laaderdale 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone 

Lowndes 

Macon 

Madison 

Marengo 

Marion 

Marshall 

MobUe 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Perry 

Pickens 

Pike 

Randolph 

Russell 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St,  Chur 

Sumter 

Talladega 

Tallapoosa 

Tuscaloosa 

Walker 

Washington 

Wilcox 

Winston 


J.  M.  Shippen 

J.  C.  McAuly 

Thomas  W.  Greer. . 
W.  H.  Lawrence. .. 

V.R.Wimams 

M.Ezell 

A.  WiUiamson 

N.Y.Mulloy 

Alfred  McGee 

M.  C.  Bvrd 

W.J.  Ledkins 

M.  D.  Moore 

E.  J.  Mancill 

J.  J.  Brownson 

W.H.Stuckey 

E.  J.  Morgan 

R.  B.  Frazier 

W.  P.  Hannon 

J.T.  B.  Ford 

R.  J.  C.  Hail 

B.T.  Peters 

Isaacl.  Sogers 

J.H.Ruse 

W.  G.McCracken.. 

M.H.Yerby 

J.  Webb  Foster.... 
John  J.  Reason . . . . 

J.  R.Rockett 

J.  W.Weem 

Peter  White 

J.  F.  Tarborough.. 
Thomas  S.  Matone 
H.  V.  Caflfey,  M.  D. 
H.  C.  Armstrong. . . 
A.  W.  McCullough. 

G.T.  Ellis 

P.  M.  R.  Spann.... 
A.  J.  McDonald.... 

E.R.Dicks(m 

T.  J.  Emmons 

James  Fitspatrick 
Thomas  Morrow. . . 

J.  H.  Houston 

James  SomerviUe . . 

W.C.Menifee 

J.  M.  K.  Gunn 

J.  M.  Brannon 

J.  M.J.GyntQn... 
D.  W.  Wyatt 

F.  Dillon 

M.  C.  Kinnard 

William  L.  Lewis . 
Samuel  C.  Oliyer.. 

R.S,Cox 

J.C.Scott 

J.  A.  Richardson. . 

E.D.Morrill 

C.  W.  Hanna 


GreerviUe. 

Oxford. 

La  Fayette. 

Center. 

Butler. 

Gaineetown. 

Hillabee. 

Chulafinnee. 

Elba. 

Tusoumbia. 

Evercreen. 

Rockford. 

Andalusia. 

Rutledge. 

Clopton. 

Selma. 

Porterville. 

Wetumpka. 

Pollard. 

Gadsden. 

Fayette  Court-Honse. 

Pleasant  Site. 

Geneva. 

Eutaw. 

Greensbocough. 

Abbeville. 

Soottsborougfa. 

Ely  ton. 

Florence. 

Moulton. 

Opelika. 

Athens. 

Benton. 

Notasulga. 

HuntsvSle. 

Linden. 

Pikeville. 

Guntersville. 

Mobile. 

MonroevillA. 

Mon^^meiy. 

SomerviUe. 

Uniontown. 

Bradgeville. 

Troy. 

Medowee. 

Seale  Statioa. 

Vernon, 

Columbiana. 

CrosswelL 

Livingston. 

Talladega. 

DadeviUe. 

Tuscaloosa. 

Jasper. 

St.  Stephen^s. 

Camden. 

Houston. 
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ABKABTSAS. 

From  the  report  of  Hon.  Tbomfts  Smith,  saperinteodent  of  publio  instructioB, 
made  to  the  governor  and  to  the  general  assembly,  under  date  of  December  20, 1870, 
and  coTeriDg  a  period  from  the  inauguration  of  the  present  system  to  that  time,  a  frac- 
tion over  two  years,  the  following  iuformation  respecting  free  schools  of  Arkansas  is 
taken: 

0£NERAX  SUMMARY   FOR  1870. 

Inoreaae. 

Komber  of  children  of  school  age 182, 474  3, 364 

Number  of  schools  tanght 2,537  1,048 

Namber  of  children  attending  school 107,908  40,496 

Number  of  teachers  employed 2,302  967 

Kamber  of  teachers' institutes 41  29 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institntes 944  673 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers $454,636  $217,351 

Number  of  school-houses  built  in  1869  and  1870 657 

Total  number  of  school-houses 1, 289 

Number  of  persons  subject  to  per  capita  tax  in  1869 79,544 

Amount  of  tax  collected  from  this  source  iu  1869 $61,465  00 

Apportionment  of  State  fund  for  1869 187,427  08 

Directtaxin  1869 334,952  13 

FIRST  M£BTING  OF  TELE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

On  the  14th  of  September,  1868,  the  State  board  of  education  met  for  the  first  time 
in  special  session.  The  time  prescribed  in  the  law  for  the  annu£j  meeting  of  that 
body  was  ou  the  second  Monday  of  January  of  each  year.  At  this  special  meeting  of 
tbe  board,  held  thus  early,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  inauguration  of  a  prac- 
tical system  of  publio  schools,  a  plan  of  operation  was  agreed  upon,  and  such  rules 
aod  r^ulations  adopted  as  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject  seemed  to 
demand ;  and  the  circuit  saperintendents  immediately  went  forth  and  entered  upon 
tlie  work  of  organizing  and  establishing  schools  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  condition  of  the  country,  as  all  know,  was  not  the  most  favorable  for  carrying 
forward  an  enterprise,  one  of  the  prominent  features  of  which  was  directly  at  variance 
with  the  {preconceived  notions  and  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  namely, 
tbe  education  and  elevation  of  the  colored  race.  Much  prejadice  and  ignorance  of  the 
^Btem  had  to  be  met  and  overcome  before  a  hearty  co-operation  of  the  people  could  be 
■ecured  in  furtherance  of  its  aims.  The  nature  aud  provision  of  the  school  law  had  to 
ba  explained,  aod  the  people  convinced  that  the  eduoation  of  all  the  children  would 
pnmiote  the  best  interests  of  the  community ;  therefore  the  work  progressed  slowly  at 
UBit,  but  has  moved  steadily  on^  with  rapidly  increasing  interest,  untU  now  good 
aefaools  are  established  in  all  the  cities  and  principal  towns,  and  school-houses  are  seen 
dtrttiDg  the  rural  districts  in  nearly  every  portion  of  the  State.  After  the  emancipa* 
tioD  ofthe  colored  people,  and  previous  to  reconstruction,  the  United  States  Govern- 
maot  had»  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  aided  by  b^ievolent  assooia- 
yoQs  in  the  Northern  States,  established  schools  among  the  freedmen  in  different 
portions  of  the  State,  and  had  built  several  excellent  school-houses  for  their  benefit. 
oiBoe  the  present  State  government  was  establiahed,  and  the  free-sch«ol  system  in- 
augurated, the  two  svstems  were  made  co-operative  and  harmonious,  and  the  freedmen's 
acfiools  established  by  the  General  Government  were  taken  op  bv  school  officers  and 
made  free  schools,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  our  free-school  law,  and  have 
been  managed  and  controUed,  in  every  respect,  as  schools  for  white  children.  The 
saperinten&nt  of  Ireedmen's  schools,  Mr.  W.  M.  Colby,  has  co-operated  heartily  with 
tbe  State's  denartment,  and  has  secured  a  large  expenditure  of  money  in  tbe  erection 
of  Bebool-buildings,  several  of  which  are  quite  commodious.  About  $59,000  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  building  and  repairing  of  school-houses  alone,  besides  what  was 
etpeoded  in  the  transportation  of  teachers  from  the  North  to  teach  freedmen's  schools. 

PEABODY   FUND. 

The  aid  to  education  in  the  State  furnished  by  the  Pcabody  fund  is  mentioned  with 
gratitude.  Dr.  Sears,  the  agent,  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause  of  free  schools, 
viaitiog  tbe  principal  towns,  conferring  with  trnatees  and  school-boards,  and  giving 
^Mial  aid  and  encouragement  to  persons  seeking  professional  training  as  teachers. 

THE  ARKANSAS  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION, 

tile  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  January,  1870,  bas)ipri*¥e5iv^0»(fuable  aid 
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ill  the  propagation  of  free  schools,  and  in  the  dissemination  of  information  relative  t» 
school  affairs.  The  Jonmal  was  adopted  as  the  official  organ  of  the  school  department 
at  a  meeting  of  the  State  board  in  Janoary,  1871. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

A  state  teachers'  association  was  organized  in  18G9,  at  LittJe  Rock.  Delegates 
were  appointed  to  attend  the  national  association,  to  be  held  the  Angnst  following,  at 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  The  second  meeting  of  the  association  was  held  in  July,  1870, 
at  which  there  was  a  respectable  attendance,  and  delegates  were  again  appointed  to 
attend  the  nation^  associatiox.  which  met  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  Angnst  followiug. 

CHANGE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  TEAR  RECOMMENDED. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  changed  that  the  school  year  shall  oommence 
with  the  first  of  July  instead  of  October,  and  that  the  district  meetings  be  beld  is 
Angnst,  in  order  to  afford  more  time  for  the  getting  in  of  reports  in  season  for  tht 
superintendent's  report  in  December. 

THE   PAY  OF  TEACHERS. 

Mnch  dissatisfaction  has  been  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  teachers  have  had  to  take 
nncnrrent  funds  in  payment  of  their  wages.  Treasurer's  certificates  by  law  were  made 
receivable  for  all  State  dues,  and  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  taxes  were  paid  in  this 
kind  of  funds,  it  was  in  turn  paid  out  to  teachers,  and  there  being  no  money  in  the 
treasury  for  the  redemption  of  these  certificates,  the  teachers  were  subjected  to  a 
heavy  discount  on  the  amount  ol  their  wages. 

CIRCUIT  8UPERINTENDENCY. 

Arkansas  has  a  system  of  circuit  suporintendency,  which  was  adopted,  it  is  stated, 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  would  bo  difBcuIt  if  not  impossible  to  find  suitable  per- 
sons in  the  several  counties  who  would  be  willing  to  perform  the  duties  of  county 
supervision,  and  that  upon  the  ground  of  economy  it  would  be  cheaper  to  pay  ten 
competent  men  who  would  dov»ite  their  entire  time  to  the  work,  at  good  salaries,  than  to 
have  a  man  in  each  county  at  a  very  moderate  salary,  even  if  competent  persons  could  be 
obtained.  The  opinion  is  expressed  that  though  this  system  may  not  bo  the  best,  yet  at 
the  present  juncture  it  would  be  injudicious  to  make  any  radical  change  in  it,  for  the 
next  two  years  at  least. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  TAX  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Difficulty  has  been  encountered  in  securing  the  levy  and  collection  of  district  taxes 
for  schools,  in  some  cases  by  the  electors  of  the  district  refusing  to  levy  such  taxes, 
and  in  others  by  the  county  court  refusing  to  place  the  amount  of  tax  on  the  colleotoi's 
book.  In  either  case  the  result  is  to  deprive  the  children  of  the  means  of  edncation. 
In  Union  County  a  victory  which  was  of  great  benefit  to  the  school  interest  was 
obtained  when  the  county  court  absolutely  refused  to  levy  a  school  tax  which  had 
been  properly  certified  by  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  county,  through  a  writ  of  man- 
damus  granted  in  the  circuit  court  to  compel  the  lev^  acconling  to  law.  A  change  of 
the  law  in  relation  to  the  collection  of  school  taxes  is  desired  by  some  of  the  friends 
of  education,  by  which  the  levv  of  a  State  tax  sufficient  for  the  8up][>ort  of  scbooli 
should  be  authorized,  instead  of  the  present  levy  of  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent.,  whidb, 
with  the  accrued  interest  on  the  vested  school-fund  and  poll-tax,  is  apportioned  to  the 
several  counties,  leaving  the  additional  amount  necessary  to  the  support  of  schools  t* 
be  levied  by  the  people  of  the  respective  districts  as  a  local  tax.  An  amendment  is 
also  advised  which  will  prevent  the  diversion  of  certain  school  moneys  from  their 
proper  nse,  such  as  funds  accruing  from  fines,  penalties,  forfeitures,  &!c  Circnlare 
nave  been  sent  by  the  lK)ard  of  school  commissioners  to  all  justices  of  the  -peace,  and 
to  all  county  courts  in  the  State,  instructing  them  that  such  moneys  belong  to  the 
school  fund,  yet  there  are  many  magistrates  and  other  officers  in  the  State  who  have 
entirely  disregarded  these  instructions,  and  in  some  instances  it  is  believed  that  funds 
are  being  applied  to  the  private  use  and  benefit  of  th6se  having  them  in  possession.  ' 

LANDS  GRANTED  I»Y  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

Taxes  which  have  been  collected  on  lands  belonging  to  the  sixteenth  sections, 
and  which  should  in  all  cases  be  paid  into  the  common-school  fund,  have  for  seve^ 
ral  years  past  been  merged  into  the  general  revenue  of  the  State,  no  separate  ao- 
connt  having  been  kept  of  them.  Of  the  United  States  land-grant  for  ednoational 
purposes,  the  superintendent  says:  ^^Tbe  past  educational  history  of  the  State, 
it  is  remarked,  clearly  proves  that  the  failure  to  establish  a  practical  systjsm  of  pablie 
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Introction  was  not  owing  to  the  want  of  adequate  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
for  the  aeoomplishment  of  that  object,  for  the  United  States  Government  had  made 
mvnifioent  grants  of  land  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  the  State  legislature 
bad  passed  several  acts  with  a  view  of  the  creation  of  a  school  fund,  and  the  estabb'sh- 
ment  of  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  yet  for  the  want  of  a  proper  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  the  whole  enterprise  proved  a  lamentable  failure,  and  much  of  the 
aikd  which  was  designed  for  the  promotion  of  education  ia  the  State  was  sold,  and  the 
funds  squandered." 

The  seminary  lands  ^panted  by  Congress  in  1827  to  the  Territory  of  Arkansas,  and 
confirmed  to  the  State  m  1836,  amounted  to  two  entire  townships,  or  seventy-two  sec- 
tions. At  the  request  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  Congress  in  184*4  so  modi- 
fied the  grant  that  the  State  was  authorized  to  appropriate  the  land  to  the  use  of  com- 
mon schools  in  the  State,  '*  or  in  any  other  mode  the  general  assembly  might  deem 
proper  for  the  promotion  of  education  in  said  State."  In  1836,  seventy-two  sections  of 
iaUne  lands  were  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  schools,  with  a  provision  that 
the  State  should  not  sell  such  lands,  nor  lease  them  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years. 
This  provision  was  annulled  by  Congress  in  1847 ;  therefore  the  State  was  at  liberty  to 
adl,  and  did  sell  the  greater  part^f  these  two  munificent  grants  of  land.  "  The  out- 
standing amount  of  principal  of  the  notes  given  for  seminary  land,"  is  stated  to  be 
about  fi35,0CO,  and  of  ndtes  given  for  sale  of  saline  lands  about  (10,000.  It  is  stated 
aIbo  that  *'  after  May,  1861,  the  State  diverted  from  their  proper  purposes,  and  used  for 
general  expenditures  of  the  seminary  fund,  $7,260  81,  and  of  the  saline  fund,  $4,6:(3  13." 
Also,  that  ''  the  claims  of  the  State,  in  the  form  of  notes  and  bonds  for  school-lands 
sold  and  moneys  loaned,  amount  perhaps,  with  the  accrued  interest,  to  three-quarters 
•fa  million  of  dollars."  The  amount  of  permanent  school-fund  on  hand  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October,  1870,  was  $35,192  40. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  REPORTS  OF  CIRCUIT  SUPER LNTENDENT8. 

"I  can  only  say,  in  general  terms,  that  about  everything  that  has  ever  been  done 
in  n^erence  to  the  education  of  the  masses  in  my  district  has  been  accomplished  within 
the  last  two  years.  Many  more  children  have  attended  school  within  two  years  than 
attended  in  twenty-five  years  before,  under  old  democratic  rule.  The  greatest  obstacle 
has  been  a  wart  of  funds  to  build  houses.  The  people  generally  have  been  unwilling 
to  tax  themselves  beyond  what  was  actually  necessary  to  pay  teachers." — W.  H.  Gillam, 
n^tiiMcndent  third  district. 

"There  are  seven  thousand  two  hundred  children  in  the  district  who  have  not  at- 
tended the  public  schools.  Out  of  this  number  there  are  about  one  thousand  included 
in  new  districts  that  were  not  organized  sufficiently  soon  for  schools  this  year.  A  few 
are  in  attendance  at  private  schools ;  some  are  so  scattered  among  the  mountains  that 
they  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all  schools;  others  are  kept  at  home  by  parents  opposed 
to  popular  education,  and  still  others  by  parents  opposcKl  to  any  education  at  all." — W. 
H.  H.  Clayton,  superintendent  fourth  district 

"Onr  teachers  now  number  three  hundred  and  seven,  a  majority  of  whom  have 
proved  themselves  noble  laborers  in  the  cause  of  human  progress.  They  are  a  grow- 
ing class,  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in  efficiency  and  influence.  They  have  sustained  the 
adverse  criticisms  of  cavilers  uncomplainingly.  They  have  done  well  in  the  school- 
room. They  have  refuted  ar^ments  against  the  present  system,  and  have  responded 
to  all  the  demands  for  labor  m  the  progress  of  the  cause.'' — £.  E.  Henderson,  superin^ 
tmie^  fifth  district, 

"Fear  two  hundred  educational  journals  have  been  taken  during  the  year,  against 
•one  before  1868.  •  •  •  The  law  requires  more  of  the  circuit  superintendent  than 
Bortal  man  can  accomplish.  The  land  report  required  is  simply  an  impossibility.'' — W. 
A  Stewart,  superintendent  sixth  district. 

''I  know,  of  personal  knowledge,  of  several  districts  in  which  schools  have  been 
taught  in  compliance  with  the  present  school  laws,  from  which  no  reports  have  been 
leedved,  and  in  several  instances  reports  which  have  come  to  hand  from  districts  hav- 
Big  had  a  school,  are  so  incomplete  as  scarcely  to  justify  an  apportionment  of  public 
•wiey  to  their  respective  districts."— J.  H.  Hutchinson,    superintendent  tenth  distrifi. 

THE  PEABODY  FUND. 

The  aid  furnished  to  diflferent  localities  has  been,  to  Little  Rock,  $2,000 ;  Fort  Smith, 
flf&OO;  Helena,  |1,000 ;  Camden,  $1,000,  and  to  Van  Buren,  $800 ;  a  total,  with  smaller 
•Bias  to  several  other  places,  of  $9,450. 

In  some  cases  these  appropriations  were  granted  for  the  pay  of  the  teachers  after  the 
■djool  moneys  of  the  cities  were  entirely  exhausted.  The  school  board  at  Helena 
wcdved  aid,  under  promise  of  keeping  the  schools  open  ten  months,  ^^^J\^S^®^ 
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ohildren.  The  general  agent  of  the  board  notices  that  preiudices  which  bad  existed 
against  free  Bcbo<^  were  mo  oh  diminished ;  and  that  Pine  Bluff,  which  commenced  its 
operations  under  the  influence  of  the  fund,  is  now  supporting  them  liberally  without 
this  aid.  School  officers  of  those  localities  aided  declare,  on  Uie  other  hand,  that  the 
offers  from  the  Peabody  fund  gave  them  life  and  nerve,  aud  indaced  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  regular  free  schools. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Hon.  Thomas  Shith,  superitUendent  of  public  inatruction,  Little  Bock, 

CIRCUIT  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Judicial  district. 


Post-ofBce. 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

City  superintendent 


Hon.  M.  H.  Wygant  . 

Hon.  M.  A.Cohn 

Hon.  W.  H.  Gillam  . . 
Hon.  A.S.  Prather... 
Hon.  E.  E.  Henderson 
Hon.  W.  A.  Stuart ... 
Hon.  F.  M.  Christman 

Hon.  A.  P.  Searle 

Hon.  H.  A.  Millen..,. 
Hon.  Herbert  Marr . . . 
N.P.  Gat^ 


Helena. 

Augusta. 

Batesville. 

Hunts  ville. 

Fayetteville. 

Russellvillo. 

Little  Rock. 

Arkadelphia. 

Camden. 

Monticello. 

Little  Rock. 


I. — Table  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  Arlcansas^  by  districts  and  cwmtieSy  for  ike  year 

ending  September  30,  ld70. 


POPULATION  BETW'KN 
5AND3L 

NUMBER  ATTBNDINO 
SCHOOL.* 

NO.  OF  TEACH- 
ERS EMPLOTED. 

WHOLE  AMOUNT  PAID  TEAOB- 
EB8. 

Caontiefl. 

i 

i 

1 

5 

1 

"5 
H 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Ph 

1 

m  DUTBIOT. 

<Mttendeii.... 

D«ib» 

Honroe 

MiMiBaipiii... 

080 

674 

1,819 

1,018 

3,000 

969 

1,310 

945 

995 

3.890 

1.669 
1,984 
2,764 
1,813 
5.330 

750 
575 

'■^ 

8.300 

813 

65 

859 

174 

1,638 

963 
660 

3,838 

17 
9 
36 
19 
57 

8 
3 

11 
4 

18 

85 
11 
47 
83 
55 

18,800  00 
1,670  00 
7,07100 
3,000  00 

15^183  00 

$1.340  00 

530  00 

8,346  00 

440  00 

5.50100 

HM»09 
^800  00 
f.Sl7« 
3.4404I 
8IV6N0I 

Total 

6,831 

6.889 

ia.uo 

5,775 

9;  363 

8.138 

138 

43 

181 

39,784  00 

10.057  00 

mTUOl 

3d  district. 

Cross 

OnOgbMid.... 
Groom 

1,101 
1,818 
3,090 
639 
1,580 
1.381 

507 

n 

87 

90 

805 

816 

1,608 
1,8p5 
3,177 
719 
2,385 
3,197 

601 

833 
1.789 

371 
1.031 

714 

101 

"ihi 

358 

702 

833 

1,789 

371 

1,212 

1,072 

16 
16 
34 

8 
23 
22 

4 
1 
2 

io' 

2 

90 
17 
36 
8 
39 
24 

1,930  06 
8,768  50 
4,357  00 
1,810  00 
3,433  50 
4,418  00 

1,045  00 
150  00 
150  00 

'2,*2a6'66' 

375  00 

Ktmn 
iwioo 

Poijwett 

St.  Francis.... 
Woodruff 

Total 

9,503 

3,378 

11,971 

5,389 

650 

5,979 

118 

19 

137 

18,711  00 

3.940  00 

99^651«l 

3d  distbict. 

F«lton 

Tfm^ 

1,631 
3,638 
4,157 
1,929 
8,303 
3,735 
1,753 

35 
83 
337 
536 
115 
816 
49 

1,656 
3,781 
5.057 
2,455 
2,317 
3,941 
1,802 

1,063 
1,891 
3,454 
743 
1,896 
8,063 
1,109 

1 
16 
61 
417 
37 
90 

1,084 
1,307 
3,515 
1,160 
1.333 
2,153 
1,109 

32 
31 
57 
17 
26 
40 
19 

4 

**e* 

4 

5 
13 
•  2 

36 
31 
65 
21 
31 
53 
21 

3,667  00 
3,674  00 
10, 476  00 
4.000  00 
3,439  00 
5.759  00 
1,970  00 

375  00 

"i* 350*66 
810  00 
730  00 

1,660  00 
240  00 

3,04»ae 

3.674  00 
11.898  01 

4.«oa# 

Indopendenco. 

Jackson  

Lawrence 

Sharp.! 

Total 

18,035 

1,361 

19,949 

11,039 

632 

11,661 

222 

36 

258 

30,976  00 

5,175  00 

360  00 
200  00 
780  00 

36,151W 

4th  DIBTaiCT. 

Boonel 

Carrdf 

Madison 

2.892 
8,151 
2.985 

33 
6 
47 

2,925 
2,157 
8,9r2 

1,500 

975 

8,103 

257 
302 
631 

1,757 
1,277 
9,734 

26 
23 
49 

3 
2 
9 

29 
24 
56 

2,793  00 
2,384  00 
3,953  00 

3.153  0» 
8. 584  fit 
4,633  00 

*  The  reports  with  respect  to  the  number  of  persons  attending  school  are  very  meager  and  hnporfMt. 
In  many  instances  nothlne  bat  the  agffresate  is  given,  and  in  some  oases  not  even  tiiai. 
t  Not  reported  by  clrcoit  saperintendent.  |  Unorganized  in  1869. 
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CAL.IFORNIA. 

The  area  of  this  State  embraoea  aboat  160,000  square  Diiles^theaeeo&d  in  the  Union 
IB  regard  to  eioe.  It  is  Dearly  as  large  as  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  oombined. 
The  population  in  1870  was  560,247.  Native,  350,416 ;  foreign,  200,831— a  hirger  pro- 
portion of  foreign  population  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union.  The  area  of  the 
State  is  territorially  divided  into  fifty  counties,  which  contain  eighty  cities  and  to  was. 
The  last  biennia)  report  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  public  in- 
etnietion,  gives  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144,  in  every 
oae  of  which  a  school  must  be  kept  up  and  supported  at  least  three  months  in  every 
year,  or  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of  the  public  fun4  during  such  neglect. 
The  total  expenditure  for  public  schools  for  the  year  1869  was  $1,290,585. 

IIISTOBICAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  FIRST  SCHOOLS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

Hon.  James  Denman,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State, 
foroishes  us  with  the  earliest  data  in  regard  to  schools.    He  says : 

"  The  first  American  school  in  San  Francisco  was  organized  in  April,  1847.  Here 
were  collected  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils,  which  then  comprised  nearly  all  the  child- 
ren in  the  city.  It  was  a  private  institution,  supported  by  the  tuition  fees  from  the 
pupils  and  the  contributions  of  the  citizens.  It  was  taught  by  Mr.  Marsten,  who  is 
entiUed  to  the  honor  of  being  the  first  Yankee  school-master  upon  the  Pacific  coast. 

"  Late  in  the  fall  of  1847,  active  measures  were  first  taken  by  the  citizens  of  San 
Francisco  to  organize  a  public  school,  which  resulted  in  erecting  a  comfortable  one- 
story  school-house.  The  history  of  this  old  building  is  cherished  by  the  early  pioneers 
with  many  pleasing  associations.  Every  new  enterprise  here  germinated  into  exist- 
ence. Here  churches  held  their  first  meetings,  and  the  first  public  amusements  were 
pven.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  it  was  deserted  for  school  purposes,  and  dignified 
mto  a  court-house. 

"On  the  3d  of  April,  1848,  a  school  was  opened  by  Rev.  Thomas  Douglas,  a  graduate 
of  Yale  College ;  although  it  was  regularly  organized  as  a  public  school,  under  the  con- 
trol and  management  or  trustees,  yet  it  was  mainly  supported  by  private  tuition  fees 
fiom  the  pupils.  The  success  and  usefulness  of  this  school  were  soon  paralyzed  by  the 
great  discovery  of  gold,  which  rapidly  depopulated  the  town,  leaving  the  teacher  minus 
scholars,  parents,  trustees,  tuition,  or  salary.  In  the  general  excitement  and  confusion 
which  followed  the  first  rush  to  the  mines,  the  school  enterprise  was  for  a  time  aban- 
doned. 

"  The  education  of  the  children,  who  were  rapidly  increasing  ftrom  the  flood  of  im- 
migration pouring  into  San  Francisco  from  every  part  of  the  world,  was  entirely  neg- 
leded  until  the  sSd  of  April,  1849,  when  Be  v.  Albert  Williams  opened  a  srnidl  select 
•ehool,  which  he  taught  for  a  few  months. 

"  In  October^  1849,  Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton  and  wife  opened  a  school,  which  was  at  firstborn- 
meneed  as  a  private  enterprise,  being  supported  by  such  compensation  as  the  friends 
of  the  school  were  disposed  to  contnbnte.^' 

Hus  proved  to  be  the  germ  of  the  first  public  school  in  the  State. 

fnm  the  multiplied  advantages  which  California  offers  to  emigrants,  coupled  with 
the  fact  tiiat  the  grandest  resources  of  a  country  are  the  educational  facilities  it  haa 
to  offer,  it  is  presumed  that  a  condensed  epitome  of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
free«chool  system  of  the  State  will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  nation. 

No  complete  file  of  State  school  reports  exists,  except  in  legislative  journals ;  neither 
reports  nor  continuous  statistical  records  can  be  found,  either  in  the  offices  of  county 
superintendents  or  elsewhere.  For  this  valuable  aggregation  of  important  informa- 
tioa  the  State  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  labors  of  Hon.  John  Swett,  who, 
with  great  painstaking  and  protracted  research,  has  succeeded  in  gathering  from 
the  scanty  records  of  this  department,  from  the  jouruals  of  the  State  legislature,  and 
from  newspaper  files,  the  fragmentary  records  of  the  schools  during  their  early  strug- 
gla  From  this  confused  material  he  has  gleaned  a  connected  compendium  of  school 
rariation,  reports,  and  statistics,  and  has  place<l  on  record,  in  a  condensed  and  aooess- 
iUe  form,  the  history  of  public  schools  in  the  State. 

The  foundation  of  the  public-school  system  of  California  was  laid  in  the  constitu- 
tional  convention  held  in  Monterey,  September,  1849.  The  select  committee  on  the 
State  constitution  reported  in  favor  of  appropriating  the  500,000  acres  of  land  granted 
by  Congress  to  new  States  for  the  purpose  of  internal  improvements,  to  constitute  a 
psrpetaal  school  fund,  with  a  proviso,  however,  that  the  legislature  might  appropriate 
te  rorenue  so  derived  to  other  purposes,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  State  required  it. 
Aa  animated  debate  occurred  on  tfa»  prwrisoy  which  was  finally  stricken  out  by  the 

close  vote  of  18  to  17.  r^r^r^rrl^ 
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SCHOOL  ACTION  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  FraDcisoo  was  the  first  place  in  the  State  to  OTgaaize,  by  her  common  cooncU, 
iadepeodently  of  State  law,  a  free  pablio  school.  The  foUowing  is  a  copy  of  the 
orode  ordinance : 

"  Be  it  ordained  by  the  common  council  of  San  Franmaoo,  That,  from  and  after  the  pass- 
age of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  daty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the 
coancil  as  a  pablic  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  chapel." 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  over  the  age  of  fonr,  or  nnder  the  age  of 
sixteen,  whose  parents  shonld  obtaia  an  order  for  their  attendance  from  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  edacation.  The  nnmber  of  scholars  shonld  not  exceed  one  ban- 
died. Thns  the  first  city  free  school  was  established  by  Mr.  Pelton,  in  December,  1849, 
and  opened  with  three  scholars.  From  the  records,  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first  free 
public  school  established  in  the  State. 

SCHOOL  LAW  OF  1851. 

The  school  law  of  1851  was  cambersome  and  imperfect  in  many  of  its  provisions.  li 
provided  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  school  lands  in  so  impracticable  a  manner  that 
no  lands  were  sold  under  its  operation.  It  provided,  also,  lor  the  apportionment  ol 
the  interest  of  the  State  school  fund  |  defined  the  duties  of  the  superintiondent  of  pub- 
lic instruction  ;  provided  for  a  supermtending  school  committee  of  three,  who  were  to 
be  elected  annually ;  and,  also,  for  tlie  distribution  of  the  school  fund  among  religious 
and  sectarian  schools,  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools. 

The  first  school  ordinance  passed  under  the  State  school  law  was  that  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, adopted  in  September,  1851.  This  made  provision  for  a  city  board  of  education, 
composed  of  seven  members,  and  for  a  city  superintendent,  and  appropriated  $35,000 
for  the  support  of  schools.  Thomas  J.  Nevins,  who  mainly  prepared  the  ordinance, 
was  elected  superintendent  of  schools  and  proceeded  to  organize  the  department.  The 
first  schools  organized  under  this  ordinance  were  the  liappy  Valley  School  and  tbo 
Powell  Street  School.  Hon.  James  Don  man,  for  many  years  superintendent  of  Saa 
Francisco  County,  and  present  principal  of  the  Denman  School  of  San  Francisco,  wm 
elected  the  first  teacher  of  the  Happy  Valley  School. 

Hon.  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  State  &uperinteodout  of  public  instruction,  made  his 
first  annual  report  to  the  third  legislature,  1852.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  school 
fund  the  sum  of  |1,456,  the  same  being  the  amount  which  he  had  received  for  military 
services  in  an  expedition  against  the  Indians,  while  holding  a  civil  office.  This  was 
the  first  and  last  "  bequest "  which  the  State  school  fund  ever  received.  It  is  recorilcd 
as  a  most  refreshing  exami)le  of  official  honesty  and  scrupulous  sense  of  honor. 

The  cstimateil  number  ot  children  in  the  State,  between  four  and  eighteen,  was  abont 
6,000.    Most  of  the  schools  were  private,  supported  by  tuition. 

At  the  third  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1852,  the  chairman  of  the  senate  committee 
on  education  made  an  able  report  in  behalf  of  common  schools,  and  introduced  a  re- 
vised school  law,  much  more  complete  than  the  former  one. 

Paul  K.  llubbs  was  elected  as  successor  to  John  G.  Marvin,  and  took  office  in  1854. 
His  published  reports  constitute  a  quaint  and  interesting  portion  of  early  school  hisr 
tory.  In  his  fifth  annual  report,  in  1355,  he  says :  "  From  the  solitary  teacher  of  a  terjf 
common  school,  in  1849,  at  San  Francisco,  my  predecessor  had  witnessed  their  increaao  to 
fifijf^ix  during  his  term  of  office.  I  have  iust  reported  to  your  honorable  body  nearly 
six  times  that  number,  with  a  Just  demand  for  a  quadruplication  of  the  present  force. 
Strong  in  the  sympathies  of  the  good,  great  in  our  natural  resources,  stimulated  by  the 
energies  that  accompany  knowledge,  our  rank  will  be  continuous  in  the  front  till  pro- 
gressive civilization  encircles  the  globe." 

FIRST  TBACHBBj^'  CONVENTION. 

The  first  State  teachers'  convention,  called  by  Superintendent  Hubbs,  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  in  1854,  about  one  hundred  teachers  being  in  attendance. 

CONTRAST  BETWEEN  COST  OP  CRLMINALS  AND  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 

Mr.  Hubbs  was  succeeded  in  office,  in  1857,  by  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  a  graduate  of  the 
Virginia  Military  Institute.  In  his  eighth  annual  report.  1858,  he  opened  with  the 
statement  that  the  schools  of  California  were  not  creditable  to  the  State,  and  showed 
the  necessity  of  an  immediate  appropriation  b  v  the  State  of  1100,000.  Conoemiog  tiiis, 
he  goes  on  to  show,  by  a  classification  and  analysis  of  reports,  that  29,347  children,  be- 
tween four  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  received  no  instruction  during  the  year> 
He  adds:  "Damning  as  the  record  is,  it  is  yet  lamentably  true,  that  during  the  hM* 
five  years  the  State  of  CalifomiR  has  paid  $754,193  80  for  the  support  of  criminak, 
and  but  |284,183  69  for  the  education  of  the  young.  In  other  words,  she  has  expended 
$1,885  on  every  criminal,  and  $9  on  every  child."  ^  I 
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SoperinteDdeDt  Moulder  wMftQCoeeded,  in  1863,  by  Hon.  John  Swett,  whobAddoTOied 
bit  )ue  to  the  profes^n  of  teaching,  and  had  tani^ht  ten  years  in  the  public  echoola 
of  the  State.  In  the  thirteenth  annual  report,  Mr.  Swett  states,  that  of  754,  the  entire 
limber  of  public  schools,  <mly  219,  or  a  little  more  than  one-fourth,  atefieetchooUf  all 
the  rest  being  partially  maintained  by  rate-bills  and  tuition— in  other  words,  being 
half-priyate  schools.  Ho  earnestly  recommends  a  State  tax,  to  make  the  schools  firee, 
and  to  continue  them  at  least  nine  months  of  the  vear.    He  adds : 

"Oar  American  system  of  free  schools  is  based  upon  two  fundamental  principles, 
oraxioois: 

**  First.  That  it  is  the  dnt^  of  a  republican  or  representative  government,  as  an  act 
•f  lelf-preservation,  to  provide  for  the  education  or  every  child. 

"^Seeond.  That  the  property  of  the  State  should  be  taxed  to  pay  for  that  education.'' 

In  closing  his  fervent  appeal  he  says : 

''The  life  of  the  nation  lies  not  in  a  few  great  men,  net  in  a  few  brilliant  minds,  bat 
isnide  up  of  the  men  who  drive  the  plow,  who  build  the  ships,  who  nin  the  mills, 
and  fill  the  machine-shops,  who  build  the  locomotives  and  steam-engines,  who  con- 
ttrnet  the  railroads,  who  delve  in  the  minee,  who  cast  the  cannon,  who  man  the  iron- 
cUdiaiul  the  gnuboats,  who  shoulder  the  musket,  and  who  do  the  fighting.  These 
CMNtiUite  the  life  and  strength  of  the  nation :  and  it  is  with  all  these  men  that  the 
piblie  schools  have  done  and  are  now  doing  their  beneficent  work.  The  nation  will 
not  be  saved  by  any  cme  'great  man ;'  the  bone  and  muscle  of  intelligent  laboring  men 
■QBt  work  out  itB  salvation." 

PUBLIC  FBBB  SCHOOLS  INTBODUCED. 

lo  the  last  biennial  report  of  Superintendent  Swett,  he  says: 

**The  school  year  ending  Jane  30, 1B87,  marks  the  transition  period  of  California 
from  mte-bill  common  schools  to  an  American  free-school  system.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  State,  every  public  school  was  made  entirely  free  for  every  child 
to  enter.  I  am  glad  that  in  this,  my  last  official  report,  I  can  say  that  a  system  o£/rte 
nMi,  sopporteu  by  taxation,  is  an  accomplished  tact." 

The  progress  and  improvement  in  the  public-scbool  system  during  the  five  years 
torn  1802  to  18S7,  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  statistical  summary: 

In  1862  the  annnal  amount  of  money  raised  for  public  schools  was  (480,000 ;  m  1867 
it  was  $1,287,000,  or  nearly  three  times  as  much. 

In  lb62  tl^jre  was  no  direct  State  tax  for  the  support  of  schools ;  in  1867  the  State 
te  was  8  cents  on  the  $100,  giving  an  annual  revenue  from  this  sonroe  alone  of 

In  \m  the  State  apportionment  was  $130,000 ;  in  1867  it  was  $260,000. 

In  1862  the  ainoant  raised  by  connty  and  city  school  taxes  was  $294,000 ;  in  1867 
it  was  nearly  $600,000.  Daring  that  time  the  amount  raised  by  district  taxea,  voted 
hj  the  ^wpUf  was  increased  from  $7,000  to  $73,000. 

The  maximum  county  school  tax  allowed  by  law,  25  cents,  was  increased  to  35  oeata; 
the  niiaimum,  mothimg  at  oZi,  was  increased  to  $3  per  census  child. 

The  amount  raised  by  rate-bills  of  tuition,  $130,000,  was  decreased  to  $79,000,  show- 
iixthe rapid  approximation  to  a  free-school  system. 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaiies  was  increased  from  $328,000  to  $700,000— 
^V^  to  114  per  cent. — while  the  number  of  teachers  increased  only  31  per  cent. 

The  total  expenditure  for  schools,  a  percentage  on  the  assessment-roll  of  the  State 
tf  30  eents  on  each  $100,  was  increased  to  58.1  cents  on  $100. 

The  amount  expended  per  census  child,  $6  15,  was  increased  to  $12  61. 

The  amount  expended  for  school-houses  during  that  period  was  greater  than  for  ten 
y»«  previous. 

The  average  length  of  the  schools  was  increased  from  six  months  in  the  vear  to  seven 
*od  foor-teuths  months,  an  average  exceeded  only  by  Massachusetts  and  Nevada,  of 
•U  the  States  in  the  Union. 

The  number  of  eensus  children  increased  26  per  cent,  while  the  number  attending 
Public  schools  inoeased  more  than  50  per  oent. 

BOARDS  OF  KZAMINATIOlf  COMPOSED  OV  TEACHERS  EXCLUSIYELT. 

"Every  board  of  examination,"  says  Superintendent  Swett,  "whether  State,  city,  or 
Jl^pty,  must  be  composed  of  profeeefional  teachers  exclnsivelv ;  all  examinations  must 
ho  b  writiog  and  in  certain  specified  stuilies.  California  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
I*  wUeh  teachers  have  gained  the  legal  right  to  be  examined  exclusively  by  the  mem- 
beta  of  their  own  profession,  and  we  have  Just  cause  to  be  proud  of  the  fuct.  It  has 
msdy  doue  much  to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  resi>ectable.  It  has  relieved 
food  teachers  from  oseleBS  annoyance  and  humiliation ;  it  has  increased  their  self- 
i«i||eet,  stimulated  their  ambition,  and  guarded  the  schools  against  quacks  and  pro- 
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Mr.  Swett  was  saoeeoded  in  office,  in  1868,  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  ineoni- 
bent  In  his  third  biennial  re^port  for  1868-^69,  the  nomber  of  school  dietricte  in  the 
dtate  is  estimated  at  1,144 ;  number  of  schools,  1,268 ;  number  of  teachers,  1,687  ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  enrolled,  73,754;  average  attendance  of  pupils,  66,715;  yaine  of  school 
property,  ^,706,304  46.  The  increase  since  1867  is  as  fcAlows :  In  number  ef  districtB, 
163 ;  in  number  of  schools,  157 ;  number  of  papils,  12,527 ;  average  number  of  pupils, 
11,078 ;  value  of  school  property,  $1,003,054. 

FEATUKE8  OF  THE  REVISED  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  a  system  of  oommoD 
schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  in  each  district  lor  at  least  three  montlis  of 
the  year ;  in  default  of  which,  the  district  shall  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  public 
fbad.  It  requires,  also,  that  the  teachers  employed  in  said  schools  shall  hold  legal  cer- 
tificates of  fitness  for  the  occupation  of  tcachmg,  in  fhU  force  and  effect. 

STATE  BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

There  is,  also,  a  State  board  of  education,  which  consists  of  the  governor,  the  saperiB- 
tendent  of  public  instructioB,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  sopcarin* 
tendent  of  pabUc  schools  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco,  the  superintendeull 
of  the  counties  of  Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  Sonoma,  and  San  Joaquin,  and 
two  professional  teachers,  to  be  nominated  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
and  approved  by  the  board.  The  State  board  has  the  i>ower  to  adopt  a  course  of  study 
not  in  conflict  with  special  regulations  of  any  city  and  county ;  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  libraries;  to  grant  teachers  life  diplomas ;  to  adopt  a  uniform  State 
wries  of  text-books ;  and  to  supervise  others  matters  in  regard  to  State  printing. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  constitution  also  provides  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  instroe- 
tlan,  who  holds  his  office  for  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  (3,000  per  annum.  He  has 
the  power  to  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shall  be  authorized  to  act  as  deputjr  superintendent. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  travel  in  the  different  counties  of  the  State, 
during,  at  least,  four  months  of  the  year,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  schools,  consoltiDg 
with  county  snporintendents,  or  lecturing  before  county  institutes,  and  a^«nding  to 
the  interests  of  the  public  schools  and  educational  institutions  of  the  State.  He  appor- 
tions the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties ;  and  is  required  to  make, 
biennially,  a  report  to  the  legislature  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  school  system.  He  is,  ox  officio,  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  asylum  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  of  the  State  reform  school.  He  is,  also,  to  visit  the 
several  orphan  asylums,  to  which  State  appropriations  we  made,  and  make  reports  of 
the  same. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDBNT8. 

A  county  superintendent  is  elected,  who  holds  his  office  for  two  years.  He  is  requind 
to  visit  each  school  in  his  county  at  least  once  a  year ;  to  preside  over  county  teach- 
ers' institutes ;  to  inforoe  the  use  of  text-books  adopted  by  the  State  board ;  to  infmnoe 
the  regulations  required  in  the  examination  of  teachers ;  to  report  annually  to  the 
State  superintendent ;  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  bosurd  of 
education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  district  over  which  he  is  apjiointed. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  one  school  district ;  but  a  new 
district  may  be  organized,  or  the  boundaries  of  an  old  one  may  be  changed,  by  making 
petition,  throus^  the  county  superintendent,  to  the  board  of  supervisors,  who  has  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  same.  Any  two  or  more  adjoining  distriots  may,  by  oon- 
cnrrent  vote^  agree  to  establish  a  union  grammar  school  for  advanced  pupils,  under  the 
joint  supervision  of  the  trustees  of  such  districts. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  each  district  have  the  custody  of  all  school  property  belongs 
ing  to  the  district 

CENSUS  MARSHAL. 

The  board  of  education  of  each  city  and  county,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  each 
district,  shall  appoint  a  school-census  marshal,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take,  speoiaUy 
and  separately,  a  census  of  all  white  children,  negro  children,  and  Indian  children 
who  Uve  under  the  guardianship  of  white  persons,  between  five  and  fifteen  yearn  of 
age,  and  shall  specify  the  number  and  sex  of  such  children,  and  the  names  of  their 
parents  and  guardians. 
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Brery  school,  nnlera  otherwise  provided  by  special  law,  shall  be  open  for  the  admis- 
8i«fn  of  all  white  children  between  five  and  twentT-one  years  of  age  residing  in  that 
Bshool  district.  The  education  of  children  of  African  deecent,  and  Indian  childien, 
dukQ  be  provided  for  in  separate  schools.  Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents 
or  gaardians  of,  at  least,  ten  such  children  to  any  board  of  trastees  or  board  of  edoea- 
iion,  a  separate  school  shall  be  established  for  the  education  of  sach  children ;  and  the 
edacation  of  a  less  number  may  be  provided  for  by  the  trustees,  in  separate  schools,  in 
any  other  manner.  The  same  laws,  rules,  and  reflations  which  apply  to  schools  for 
white  children  shall  apply  to  schools  for  colored  childrcu. 

SCHOOLS  UNSECTAKIAN. 

No  publications  of  a  sectarian  or  denominational  character  shall  be  used  or  dis- 
tributed in  any  school ;  nor  shall  any  such  doctrine  be  taught  therein.  The  county  su- 
perintendent and  treasurer  shall  set  apart  10  per  cent,  of  each  annual  apportionment 
•f  State  school  fund  as  a  "  district-school  library  fund." 

The  State  board  of  education  shall  prepare  a  list  of  suitable  books,  excluding  all 
works  of  a  sectarian  character.  The  library  shall  be  free  to  all  pupils  in  the  dismct, 
of  a  suitable  age. 

DUTY  OP  TRiCHBRS. 

Every  teacher  employed  in  any  public  school  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
eounty  taperintendent.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  teachers  to  endeavor  to  impress  on 
the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  morality,  truth,  Justice,  and  patriotism  ;  to 
teach  them  to  avoid  idleness,  profimity,  and  falsehood ;  to  instruct  them  in  the  princi- 
ples ci  a  free  government,  and  to  train  them  up  to  a  true  comprehension  of  the  rights, 
anties,  and  dignity  of  American  citizenship. 

BOARDS  OF  EXAMINATION. 

The  State  board  of  ezaminsftion  consists  of  the  swperinteadent  of  pnblic  instniotioa 
nd  four  professional  teacbm,  who  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates  for  one,  two 
Ibar,  or  mx  years,  or  for  life.  The  county  board  of  examination  is  composed  of  the 
eeraiy  superintendent,  and  a  number  of  teachers  not  to  exceed  three  of  his  own  ap- 
pointment, who  have  power  to  grant  county  certificates  for  one,  two,  or  three  years. 
The  city  board  of  examination  consists  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  president  of  the 
%os(d  m  education  for  that  city,  the  county  superintendent,  and  three  public-school 
tttehers  elected  by  the  city  board  of  education ;  they  have  the  i>ower  to  grant  certifl- 
QtAes  of  the  same  grade  and  for  the  same  time  as  the  State  board  of  examination ;  valid 
mAj  in  the  city  in  which  thev  are  granted.  They  have  power,  also,  to  grant  certifi- 
cates lower  than  grammar-school  certificates,  and  those  for  teaching  high  schools. 

RESOLUTION  OF  TEACHERS'  IN8TITUTB. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  teachers'  institute  last  year,  at  which  about  six  hundred 
if  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State  were  present,  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  ''That, 
iaismuch  as  the  various  countv  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persons  of  many 
different  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  instances,  and  therefore  form 
DO  standard,  or  data,  from  which  the  State  board  can  judge  of  their  work,  the  granting 
oi  said  certificates  on  county  examinations,  or  no  examinations,  should  be  discon- 
tkiued.'' 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  that  may  be  granted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  the  schools;  the  congressional  grant  oi  500,000  acres 
to  all  new  States ;  all  escheated  estates ;  and  all  percentages  on  the  sale  of  State  lands, 
the  interest  of  which,  together  with  all  the  rents  of  unsold  lands,  shall  be  and  remain 
apeipetual  frind,  to  be  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  use  of  common  schools  through- 
out the  State.  The  school  revenue  is  augmented  by  an  annual  ad  valorem  State  school 
tax  of  10  cents  on  each  $100  value  of  all  taxable  property  throughout  the  State  ,*  also 
br  a  county  school-tax,  the  maximum  rate  of  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  each 
tNO  of  taxable  property  in  the  county,  nor  the  minimum  less  than  sufficient  to  raise  a 
nm  equal  to  $3  for  each  child  in  the  county  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age ;  also 
by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants  at  an  election  called  by  the  board  of 
trastees  for  such  purpose,  the  amount  not  to  exceed  annually,  for  building  purposes, 
T^  eenta  on  each  flOO,  or  30  cents  on  each  $100  for  school  purposes.  By  these  taxes, 
tinther  with  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund,  the 
liboto  are  supported.  Opt  no  school  district  is  entitled  to  receive  any  apportiou- 
wnk  ef  Skate  or  county  sdkool  moneys  which  shall  not  have  maintained  a  free  public 
school  ibr  at  least  three  months  during  the  next  preoeding  school  yea^  and  unless  the 
sployed  hold  legal  certifioates  of  fitness  in  full  force  and  effi9ct. 
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The  State  comptroller  keeps  a  separate  and  distinct  acoonnt  of  the  school  fund,  of 
the  interest  and  iDcome  thereof,  together  with  all  moneys  raised  for  school  pornoMS. 
The  State  treasurer  receives  and  holds  as  a  special  deposit  all  school  moneys  paia  into 
the  treasury,  and  pays  them  oat  on  the  warrant  of  the  State  comptroller  issued  in  doe 
form.  The  county  treasurer  is  required  to  notify  the  county  superintendent  of  the 
amount  in  treasury  subject  to  apportion  men  t,  also  to  make  a  financial  report  to  the 
superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction. 

The  revised  school  law  of  the  State  has  proved  satisfactorv  to  the  great  msgority  of 
those  most  directly  interested  in  education,  and  is  acknowledged  by  eastern  educators 
to  be  a  model  school  law. 

STATB  TEACHERS^  INSTITUTK. 

The  first  State  institute  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder  met  in  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  1861,  and  continued  in  session  five  days,  with  a  total  attendance  of  S^ 
members.  The  legislature  of  the  previous  year  had  made  an  appropriation  of  $3,000 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  State  institutes.  A  second  State  institute  was  oonvenod  at 
Sacramento  in  1B62,  only  109  members  being  iu  attendance. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1803,  a  circular  calling  a  State  institute  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  on  the  4th  of  May  was  issued  by  Superintendent  Swett,  and  sent  to 
every  school  oflQoer  iu  the  State.  The  advantages  arismg  from  institutes  were  strongly 
and  pertinently  set  forth,  some  of  which  we  quote: 

"No  event  in  the  history  of  education  in  the  United  States  has  proved  so  froitfol  of 
beneficent  results  as  the  organizations  of  institutes  and  conventions.  They  are  not 
intended  as  substitutes  for  normal  schools,  nor  can  they  educate  teachers  to  the  busi- 
ness of  their  profession,  yet  they  serve  the  most  admirable  purpose  of  improving  those 
who  are  not  temporarily  engaged  in  the  profession,  of  furnishing  those  w^ho  are  not 
systematically  trained  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  of  increasing  the  effi- 
ciency of  professional  teachers. 

"  The  exercises  of  the  institute  involve  an  outline  view  of  subjects  relating  to  the 
proper  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  present  the  latest  information  regarding  the 
progress  of  education  in  our  own  and  in  other  countries,  and  afford  an  occasion  for  expe- 
rienced teachers  to  present  practical  views  which  cannot  be  obtained  from  books.  The 
best  thoughts  and  best  acquirements  of  the  most  original  teachers  are  elicited  and 
thrown  into  the  common  stock  of  professional  knowledge.  They  influence  publio 
opinion  by  bringing  the  teacher's  labors  more  prominently  before  the  community,  and 
by  promoting  a  hi^er  estimate  of  the  oommon  school  in  its  vital  relation  to  society 
and  the  State.  The  routine  of  a  teacher's  daily  life  limits  his  influence  to  the  narrow 
sphere  of  the  school-room,  but  the  proceedings  of  an  institute  are  carried  by  the  press 
to  thousands  of  £ftmilies  in  the  State,  and  his  views  become  an  active  element  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  No  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  free  schools  is  so  formidable  as  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  people. 

•  •*•••• 

"  The  teachers  of  California  constitute  the  advanced  guard  of  the  ^eat  army  of 
instructors  in  the  United  States  cut  off  from  all  personal  communication  with  tbe 
main  Ijody,  and  too  distant  to  feel  the  influences  which  are  perfecting  the  drill  and 
discipline  of  the  corps  in  older  communities.  Many  teachers,  though  liberally  edn* 
cateu,  and  schooled  by  experience  and  travel,  are  not  familiar  with  the  new  methods 
of  instruction  known  to  the  professionally  trained  teacher,  and  to  such  the  practical 
knowledge  communicated  in  a  single  session  of  an  institute  is  invaluable. 

"  Nor  IS  the  institute  less  productive  of  useful  results  to  pro/esaionaUif  educated 
teachers. 

"  Associations  and  conventions  in  other  States  have  changed  teaching  from  a  monot- 
onous routine  to  a  skillful  art.  The  abstract  didactic,  pedantic,  book-bound  style  of 
the  old-school  teaching  has  been  succeeded  by  more  natural  and  philosophical  meth- 
ods of  developing  the  human  mind. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

"  No  occupation  is  more  exhausting  to  nervous  force  and  mental  energy  than  teai^ 
ing;  and  the  teacher  needs,  above  all  others,  the  cheering  influences  of  pleasant  social 
intercourse  with  those  whose  tastes  and  habits  are  similar  to  his  own. 

'*  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  schoolmaster,  buried  in  some  obscure  district,  surronndsd 
only  by  the  raw  material  of  mind,  which  he  is  trying  to  weave  into  a  finer  teztwrey 
without  access  to  books,  his  motives  either  misunderstood  or  aspersed,  his  labors  oftea 
seemingly  barren  of  results,  his  services  half  paid,  his  chief  study  being '  how  to  make 
both  ends  mcet>,'  no  wonder  that  he  sometimes  becomes  moody  and  disoeartened,  loses 
his  enthusiasm,  and  feels  that  the  very  sky  above  him  is  one  vast  black-boaid  on  which 
he  is  condemned  to  work  out  the  sum-total  of  bis  existence.  He  only  needs  the  social 
intercourse  of  institutes,  and  tbe  cordial  sympathy  of  fellow-teachers,  there  evoked,  to 
make  the  heavens  glow  with  hope.  There  he  finds  his  difficulties  are  shared  by  otbefs» 
his  labors  are  appreciated,  and  his  vocation  respected." 

Pursuant  to  this  call,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic  institntes  ever  spssm- 
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bled  in  the  United  Statee  was  organized  on  Monday,^Mav  4,  and  continued  in  session 
daring  the  week.  There  were  present  fonr  hundred  and  sixty-three  registered  mem- 
bersy  and  the  daily  sessions  were  attended  by  hundreds  of  others  interested  in  pubtio 
schools. 

The  result  of  the  institute  was  highly  satisfactory. 

Aaide  from  all  the  incidental  labors  and  benefits  of  that  State  institute,  five  substan- 
tial and  solid  &cts  remain  as  monuments : 

First.  The  establishment  of  an  educational  journal,  the  "  California  Teacher.'^ 

Second.  The  adoption  of  a  uniform  State  series  of  text-books. 

Third.  Action  on  the  Question  of  a  State  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  which 
resulted  most  beneficently  to  the  cause  of  education  in  the  State. 

Fourth.  The  organization  of  a  State  educational  and  professional  society. 

fifth.  State  di^omas  and  certificates. 

THE  CAUFORNLV  TEACHER. 

The  first  number  of  the  California  Teacher  was  published  in  July  fellowing.  It  is 
the  State  educational  Jouma!,  the  professional  organ  of  the  teachers  of  the  State,  and 
the  official  organ  of  the  State  superintendent^  and  directly  under  his  control.  The 
jonxnal  was  onginally  i»laced  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  resident  editors,  consisting  of 
John  Swett,  QeoTf&  Tait,  George  W.  Minns,  and  Samuel  I.  C.  Swezey.  It  is  still  m  a 
fleoriihing  condition,  imaer  an  efficient  corps  of  managing  editors.  It  reaches  ererj 
school  ofi^er  in  the  State ;  it  goes  into  the  nands  of  every  teacher,  into  every  soIuhu 
library,  and  to  every  newspi^>er  in  the  State.  The  amount  of  reading  matter,  relating 
to  sdMms,  has  thus  been  increased  a  hundred  fold.  It  has  done  more  to  inform  trus- 
tees, to  awaken  professional  inide  among[  teachers,  and  to  secure  an  efficient  execution 
of  the  school  law,  than  any  other  educational  agency  in  the  State. 

STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

It  was  eminently  fitting  that  these  twin  efforts  in  behalf  of  education  should  go  hand 
in  handy  and  that  the  firat  number  of  the  California  Teacher  should  contain  the  con- 
stitution of  the  State  society.  The  designs  of  the  organization  were  to  further  the 
educational  interests  (xf  the  State;  to  give  efficiency  to  the  school  system;  te  furnish 
a  practical  basis  for  united  action  among  those  devoted  to  the  cause  of  education,  and 
to  elevate  the  office  of  the  teacher  to  its  true  rank  among  the  professions. 

The  last  biennial  report  of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  the  present  State  superintendent, 
eontuns  most  gratifymg  statements  in  regard  to  State  and  county  institutes,  and  the 
Califomia  Teacher. 

CONCERNING  A  NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

As  £ur  back  as  1865,  State  Superintendent  Swett  embodied  the  following  in  his  bien- 
nial report: 

*"nie  importance  of  establishing  a  National  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington, 
wifii  a  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  has  oeen 
presented  l^  leading  educators  in  the  last  national  conveotion  of  teachers  and  iu 
various  institutes  and  conyentions.  A  committee  has  been  appointed  to  memorallze 
CoDjRess  in  &yor  of  such  a  national  department  of  instruction. 

''The  power  of  the  National  Qoyemment  should  be  brought  to  aid  the  States  in  per- 
fecting tneir  seyeral  systems  of  public  instruction.  The  ^ucational  statistics  of  the 
^ifierent  States  should  be  compiled  and  published  annuxdlyby  the  General  Oovem- 
neot  Reforms  and  improvements  should  be  suggested.  The  best  thoughts  of  the 
liest  educators  should  have  a  national  circulation.  What  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
tnre  is  doing  for  the  material  interests  of  the  nation,  the  Bureau  of  Education  would 
dolor  the  pnbUc  schools.  Surely  the  education  of  men  who  are  soon  to  control  the 
government  of  the  nation  is  equaUy  as  important  as  the  raising  of  grain  or  cattle  or 

"The  importance  of  the  subject  will  present  itself  so  forcibly  to  the  mind  of  all 
legidstors  that,  without  further  argument,  I  recommend  that  the  legislature  pass  a 
cMsuient  resolution  requesting  the  Senators  and  Bepresentatives  of  California  in 
Congress  to  &yor  the  organization,  as  soon  as  practicable,  of  a  National  Department 
^  fiitniction,  which  shall  aim  to  establish,  on  purely  democratic  republican  j^rincl- 
P^  a  system  of  public  education  in  the  United  States  which  shall  educate  physically, 
■oi^r,  and  intellectually  every  child  born  within  the  broad  domain  of  the  Union." 

tttnH  thus  be  seen  that  California,  though  in  a  measure  isolated  from  the  active 
^dntational  Interests  of  the  Union,  was  fiilly  alive  to  the  great  work,  a^d  lifted  an 
^■misl  Tmoe  in  its  behoif. 

^yi^tr  yesrt  ago  a  law  was  enacted  establishing  the  National  Bureau  of  Education. 
I^wfag  the  present  year  the  caase  of  education  in  the  State  has  received  a  fresh  and 
vlji^Hwit  impulse  from  a  protracted  visit  of  the  Commissionw,  who  has  ^sitpd  tho 
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pnnoi]^  citiM  of  the  Sts^,  perl^xiiiUy  mspeotiDg  the  diffeceut  sohoolB,  both  pnUio 
tmi,  pxaiTatCfi  the  incoiponM^  iiiBtittttions,  asyliiiiie,  aime-faoiiaee)  priaoaB,  and  aoepi- 
tals. 

EDUCATIONAL  EFFORTS  AMONG  T9B  CHIN1ESS  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

BdacatioD  of  the  Chinese  in  California  began  with  missionary  la^ra  ip  Sa^  Frao- 
cisco.  Rev.  William  Spe^,  D.  D.,  of  the  Piesbyterian  Board  of  MissioDfl^  commenced 
his  work  here  in  1852.  He  tan^j^ht  sach  as  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  his  gretuitcNia 
instrqction  a  few  hpnrs  daily  in  rooma  rented  for  tl^e  jprpose.  la  lj853  a  z^ission' 
honse  was  completed  and  the  school  removed  to  it,  in  which  imilding»  with  ocoasioaal 
intermptions,  there  has  been  a  Chinese  school  until  the  present  time.  Mr.  ^peer  beivg 
forced  to  leave  in  1857,  the  school  was  discontinued  for  a  while.  It  afterward  revived 
as  a  day-school,  supported  by  the  private  contributions  of  Christian  people.  It  was 
attended  by  Chinese  boys  and  girls  as  well  as  young  men. 

In  1859,  Kev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  who  still  occupies  the  field,  arrived,  and  gave  renewed 
impulse  to  the  work.  Additional  classes  of  boys  and  girls  were  taught  daring  the 
day,  and  also  in  the  evening.  In  1851  the  ci^  board  oz  education  was  ipduo^  to 
assume  the  school  by  paying  the  salary  of  the  teache^.  After  a  while,  a  change  ItaTiog 
COD90  in  the  political  complexion  of  the  board,  and  the  outside  clamor  against  the 
Chineae  increasing,  the  Chinese  school  was  shaken  oiS,  and  the  salary  of  the  teajCber 
withheld.  The  school  went  on  as  before,  Christian  people  assuming  th&  expense; 
although)  like  other  citizens,  they  paid  all  their  assessments  for  free  schools  ana  other 
purposes.  Another  change  of  administration  furnished  a  boaxd  that  was  willing  again 
to  si^port  a  teacher  for  the  Chinese.  The  school,  after  tills  time,  was  held  only  in  the 
evening,  on  which  account  only  the  older  boys  and  many  adults  availed  themsolree  of 
its  privileges,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  younger  Chinese  children  attended. 

With  an  interruption  of  several  months  the  school  was  again  reopened,  January  25, 
1868,  in  the  mission-house,  comer  of  Sacramento  and  Stockton  streets,  in  which  year  it 
was  removed  to  a  public-school  building  on  Powell  street.  Being- some  distance  from 
the  Chinese  quarter,  this  school  did  not  flourish  ;  youn^  men,  to  Qie  number  of  abput 
twenty,  attending  in  the  evening  only.  The  board  of  education  seemed  tp  tajte  little 
interest  in  it,  and  in  the  fhll  of  ft70  it  w^  discontinued  at  ttis  pli^ie.  OU:  the  r^n^oval 
of  this  school  from  the  mission-house,  two  other  tea-chers  were  at  once  eipployed  by  * 
the  mission  ;  the  attendance  increased,  and  the  schools  of  the  mission  i^  ^till  contin- 
ued. The  average  attendance  last  term  was  55  in  both  departments  of  the  evenDog- 
school.  The  largest  number  at  one  time  was  84.  £ev.  A.  W.  Loomis,  and  Rev.  I.  H. 
Condit,  t^e  two  faithful  missionaries,  assist  more  or  less  ;  in  addition  to  these,  there 
are  employed  at  present  two  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher.  No  tuition  or 
other  fees  are  charged  ;  the  pupils  simply  furnish  their  own  books. 

AN  EFFORT  IN  BICHALF  OF  CHINESE  WOMEN. 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  a  number  of  philanthropic  la^es  from  several  oi  Uie 
Pretestimt  churches  in  San T^ancisco  formed  a  society  and  employed  a  teqctxer,  Mia.. 
Cole,  to  take  charge  of  a  Chinese  school,  which  was  designed  more  particul^irly  for  the 
beac^t  of  Chinese  girls  t^id  women.  Their  school  was  commenced  May  5J4, 1869.  Tbe 
average  attendance  had  been  fVom  23  to  25 ;  highest  number  on  the  li^t  ait  one  tine 
40  ;  s^t  present  30,  two-thirds  of  which  are  girls.  Thifl  is  a  day-school  and  ^itire^y 
free.  In  the  afternoon  of  each  day  a  Chinese  assistant  is  employed,  wJio  inatmola 
both  boys  and  girls  inCliinese;  the  girls  aje  also  instructed  in  needle- work.  This 
looks  like  striking  at  the  very  root  oi  the  matter  in  the  way  of  educating  and  Chris- 
tianizing this  pecmiar  people. 

THE  WORK  OF  TQE  CHUKCHES  IN  EDUCATING  THE  CHINESE. 

Much  has  been  done  by  several  of  the  leading  churches  of  San  Francisco  to  gather 
the  Cliinests  Id  to  Si^bbnth^sdiools.  Here  they  a^e  taught  to  read,  wnte,  and  spell,  as  tihe 
ueceseai:?  preliniinaries  Ui  otbOT  instruction.  During  the  summer  of  1868,  5«ir.  Otia 
Gib^u  jirrivcd  to  establish  a  mission  for  the  Metjiodist  church  amongst  tlie  Chinese. 
Ho  devoted  much  of  biei  time  to  visiting  the  churches  s^id  stimulating  th/em  in  tbair 
Sabboth-acbool  work  in  this  direction.  But  efforts  in  this  line  fluctuajbe  very  iQQcb. 
About  the  first  of  the  present  year  the  mission  building  of  this  church  was  deoioateOf 
and  aoon  after  their  ecbool  cotiimenced.  They  employ  tnree  teachers.  The  attepd^poa 
£it  the  eveumg-eohool  at  pre^ut  is  about  thirty ;  during  the  day  there  is  qn  ^ttfO^danee 
of  froTa  alx  toUm  boj&j  and  about  three  girls. 

Baring  the  Jiitter  part  of  1870  and  the  early  part  of  1871,  the  RomSM^  Cathalioa 
Bt^^led  a  di;y-6chool  lor  boys  in  a  hquse  belonjging  to  the  church,  a^  the  rear  of  fit. 
Mary^B  Catlioorat  The  teacbcr  is  a  native  Chim^nan,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Ci^th- 
oUc  churchj  a^d  bn>n^ht  hei^^  especially  for  this  work.    He  had  ten  or  twelve  pAj^dst 
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unA  tuaajbt  then^  »o«ily  in  ibe  Cbia«M  clunks,  mid  U  write  their  own  langnage— Us 
kiMPiriyi^  of  Eoglish.  baiog  t«o  imperfect  to  be  of  amcb  seryice  as  an  Knglfih  teacher. 
It  Mfw  nnmbttDS  seTen  boys  and  one  girL 
Aboat  a  year  ago  Ibe  American  Missionary  Society  entered  the  field,  and  the  Coi^gr^ 

eaal  churches  on  this  coast  co-operate  with  them.  They  employ  three  ladies  sent 
the  Eastern  States  for  this  purpose— two  at  Stockton  and  one  at  Sacramento ; 
they  also  su|ftp(^  a  school  at  Marysville,  one  in  a  Congregational  church  in  San  Fran- 
oiseo.  and  one  Just  started  at  the  Mission  Dolores,  San  Aanoisco.  The  attendance  at 
the  dinreh  is  ten  to  fifte^i ;  at  the  mission,  fifteen  to  thirty. 

The  Bi^ptist  church  has  also  a  mission  to  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco.  An  evening- 
aeheol  was  commenced  a  few  months  since.  The  teacher  is  Bev.  Mr.  Graves,  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  chorch,  aided  by  occasional  voluntary  assistants. 

CHIMSSE  TAXED  BUT  NOT  TAUGHT  BY  THB  STATE. 

Before  the  number  of  schools  had  increased  as  at  present,  theve  weve  mamy  classes 
of  four  or  five,  taught  by  private  individuals,  most  of  them  in  the  evenisf .  The  p«piis 
TfBtt  young  men  who  were  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for  doing  bosiness  with  onr 
people. 

from  the  preceding  statements  it  appears : 

First.  That  while  the  Chinese  in  this  country  have  always  paid  their  share — and  a 
great  deal  more  than  their  share— of  the  taxes,  very  little  has  been  done  to  teach  their 
children. 

Second.  That  good,  philanthropic  people,  seeing  their  need  of  instruction,  are  taxing 
themselves  voluntarily  to  support  schools  among  them,  while  they  are  at  the  same 
time  paying  their  taxes  for  the  public  schools. 

ThJid.  £vea  after  all  this  has  been  done,  the  very  daas  for  which  schools  ore  most 
neededr— vIl  the  young  children— are  not  benefited  so  much  as  those  more  advanced. 

We  are  told  there  are  five  hundred  Chinese  children,  bom  in  this  country,  who  will 
he  eitizens  by  and  by.  The  State  must  provide  schools  iot  them,  and  reqvire  the  chil- 
dren to  attend  them.  The  proper  training  of  the  children  of  md  Chinese  woold  go 
Ik  toward  solving  the  kno^  problem  of  Chinese  immigration.  Ite  desired  infiuence 
upon  adults  will  best  reaoh  them  through  their  ohildven.  Our  language,  nst^pes,  urts, 
aod  mannas  could  thus  most  easily  be  grafted  upon  this  peculiar  p^»ple. 

STATE  S^ORMAL  SCHOOL. 

During  the  session  of  the  State  teachers'  inatitate,  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1861,  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  called  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  permanent  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  speciid 
iosteruction  and  training  of  teachers,  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  memorialize  tl^  legislature  to  authorize  the  e^ablishment  of  such  an  institution. 
This  was  done,  and  the  sum  of  |3,000  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  tho  school, 
the  first  session  of  which  was  commenced  in  1862. 

The  design  of  tho  normal  school  is  to  provide  well-tituned  teachers  for  the  common 
schools  of  the  State.  The  great  demand  in  the  State  is  for  good  teachers  in  the  lower- 
CEs4a  publio  schools.  Skill  in  teaching,  with  average  scholarship  in  studies,  for  tiie 
conmion  schools,  is  more  desirable  than  the  highest  scholarship  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  practical  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  school-room. 

The  revised  school  law  provides  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive 
State  certificates  of  a  grade  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under 
this  provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and 
scholarship,  some  receiving  diplomas,  some  first-«:ade,  and  others  second  and  third 
mde  certificates.  Members  ox  the  fpraduating  dass  have  not  infirequently  tau^t 
from  one  to  three  years  prior  te  entering  the  normal  school.  •  Their  standing  is  high, 
and  they  receive  State  educational  diplomas,  which  entitle  them  to  teaeh  as  princii^s 
of  nammar-schools.  Others,  whose  standing  is  lower,  receive  fi^rst-^ade  certificides ; 
still  others  receive  second-grade ;  and  those  whose  standing  is  still  lower,  receive 
third-grade  certificates,  which  entitle  them  to  teach  only  in  x>rimary  schools.  This 
iDode  of  graduating  pupils  according  to  ability  and  attainments,  thongn,  perhaps,  with- 
out precedent,  Is  foimd  to  be  most  excellent  in  its  workings.  The  percentage  of  a 
Wy>y  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  consideration  the  stand- 
iBgm  lecita^n  records  during  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  the  training  school, 
and  the  result  of  the  written  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  last  legislature  resolved  to  erect  suitable  buUdings  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  school.  The  ver^  spirited  contest  that  arose  among  most  oithe  central  cities  of 
the  Sti^  showed  the  hi^  estimation  in  which  the  institution  was  held. 

The  flourishing  city  ofSan  Jos^,  situated  in  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley  of  Santa 
Clara,  won  the  coveted  prize.  The  advantages  of  San  Jos^,  as  the  proper  location  of 
the  school,  are  its  unsurpassed  climate,  its  apcessibility  from  all  parts  of  the  State, 
and  the  intelHgence,  morality,  and  hospitality  of  the  citizens.  ^  I 
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The  same  lenfilature  increased  the  annoal  appropriation  tot  the  support  of  the  school 
from  $8,000  to  912,000,  besides  proYidin|^  fonds  for  the  erection  of  a  building  that  will 
be  a  credit  to  the  StAte,  and  appropriating  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  trus- 
tees have  made  a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  ptrrchase  of  additional  apparatus.  The 
principal  is  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M.,  who  has  a  well-established  reputation  as  an  able 
and  successful  teacher.  Henry  P.  Carlton,  A.  M.,  is  vice-principal.  The  time  for  com- 
pletiag  the  normal  school  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms  of  five 
months.  At  the  close  of  each  term  there  are  written  examinations.  Pupils  are  re- 
quired to  furnish  their  own  texib-books.  Tuition  is  free.  Good  boarding  can  be  ob- 
tained at  from  t5  to  |7  per  week ;  rooms  for  self-boardine,  at  reasonable  rates. 

The  school  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  removal  from  San  Francisco  to  San 
Job6  last  June  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  pupils.  The  new  building  ranidly 
approaches  oompletion,  and,  when  finished,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  school  buildings 
on  the  coast.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  department  for  the  academic  year, 
1870-^1,  was  164,  of  wl\pm  132  were  ladies,  and  32  were  sentlemen.  The  twelfth 
graduating  class  numbered  21 ;  whole  number  of  graduates  from  the  school,  253.  To 
sepure  admiasioninto  the  Junior  class  of  the  normal  school,  the  applicant,  if  a  male,  must 
be  seventeen  years  of  age,  or,  if  a  female,  sixteen  years  of  age ;  to  enter  an  advanced 
class,  the  appbcant  must  be  proi>ortionably  older.  Before  entering,  all  applicants  must 
sign  the  following  declaration :  "  We  hereby  declare  that  our  purpose  in  entering  the 
California  State  normal  school  is  to  fit  ourselves  for  the  profession  of  teaching,  and 
that  it  is  our  intention  to  engage  in  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.'' 

UNIVERSITY  OP  CAIJFORNIA. 

An  act  to  create  and  organize  the  University  of  California  became  a  law  on  the  23d 
of  March,  1868.  The  ex^ffldo  regents  are,  the  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant-gover- 
nor, speaker  of  the  assembly,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of 
the  State  Agricultural  Society,  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  San  Frandsoo. 
There  are,  adso,  eight  appointed  regents,  and  eight  honorary  regents.  The  officers  of 
the  board  are.  His  Excellency  Henry  H.  Haight,  president ;  Andrew  J.  Moulder,  est}.,  sec- 
retary;  and  William  C.  Ralston,  esq.,  treasurer.  Every  regent,  however  appomted, 
is  a  voting,  legislative,  and  executive  member  of  the  board.  The  faculty  consists  of 
nineteen  members,  Henry  Durant,  A.  M.,  being  president  of  the  same.  The  medical 
department  has  eight  professors,  and  a  board  of  examiners  numbering  ten  members. 
Tke  colleges  of  arts  and  letters  have  a  faculty  of  ten  professors. 

The  site  of  the  University  is  at  Berkeley,  four  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly 
facing  the  Golden  Gate,  upon  the  160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  College  of  Califor-  ^ 
nia.  This  was  a  muniucent  gift,  the  land  being  estimated  as  now  worth  |500  per  acre.  * 
The  grounds  have  been  laid  out  in  handsome  style;  numerous  drives,  avenues,  and 
walks  have  been  constructed,  and  a  large  number  of  ornamental  trees  set  out.  The 
work  will  be  continued  until  the  whole  estate  is  converted  into  a  highly  attract- 
ive and  ornamental  park.  Take  it  all  in  all,  there  is  not  probably  a  spot  in  America, 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  city,  that  commands  so  beautiful,  so  pictures<|ue,  and  so 
extended  a  prospect  as  the  site  of  the  University.  The  formal  opening  in  the  new 
buildings  of  the  University  but  recently  took  place.  The  poem  read  on  the  occasion 
was  by  a  lady.  Young  ladies  are  admitted  into  the  University  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  youne  men. 

The  University,  wnich  has  just  entered  on  its  second  year,  consists  of  various  col- 
leges, namclv : 

First.  Colleges  of  arts. 

Second.  A  college  of  letters. 

Third.  Professional  and  other  colleges. 

The  following  colleges  have  already  been  organized : 

1.  A  State  college  of  sl^culture.  ^ 

2.  A  State  college  of  mechanic  arts.        (    n^ii^«^  r.e  ow^- 

3.  A  State  coll^  of  mines.  \  Colleges  of  arts. 

4.  A  State  college  of  civil  engineering.    J 

5.  A  State  college  of  letters. 

6.  A  State  college  of  medicine. 

In  each  of  these  the  whole  course  of  instruction  occupies  four  years,  with  three 
terms  in  each  year.  In  all  the  colleges  of  the  University,  the  method  of  instruction  is 
by  means  of  lectures  and  the  study  of  text-books,  accompanied  in  either  case  by  rigid 
dailv  examinations. 

Tne  law  department  of  the  University  has  not  yet  been  organized,  but  early  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  put  it  in  operation.  The  appointment  of  Judge  Field,  of 'the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  aa  professor  of  law.  and  his  acceptance  ot  the  chair,  ma^ 
be  regarded  as  the  first  step  to  the  f\ill  organization  of  the  college  of  law.  The  (Jni- 
versi^  already  possesses  excellent  apparatus,  recently  procured  from  Europe,  aad 
valued  at  over  ^,WO,.for  the  use  ot  the.  physical,  chemical,  and  other  scientific 
departments.  ^  t 
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In  oonfonnity  with  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  tbe  l^slatnre  of  the  State, 
the  regents  established  the  fifth  class,  or  preparatory  department  of  the  University. 
The  design  of  this  establishment  is  to  prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  University 
of  California.  Thns  far  the  high  school  of  San  Francisco,  and  this  department,  have 
been  the  only  schools  in  the  State  -whose  pnpils,  in  any  considerable  nuipber^  have  been 
qualified  to  enter  the  University.  The  standard  of  qualifications  for  admission  thereto 
is  materially  the  same  as  that  of  Tale,  Harvard,  and  Cornell.  The  course  of  study 
adopted  in  the  preparatory  department  embraces  all  the  studies  pursued  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  State,  and  also  an  extended  course  in  the  ancient  and  modem  languages, 
and  in  maUiematics.  Pupils  may  avail  themselves  of  a  daily  drill  in  military  tactics, 
ahhouffh  military  discipline  is  not  maintained,  and  uniforms  are  not  required. 

It  wul  be  seen  from  tne  foregoing  statements  that  the  University  of  California,  in 
the  second  vear  of  its  existence,  already  ofiers  excellent  facilities  for  a  thorough  edu- 
eation.  With  a  fall  and  complete  fiiculty  of  instruction,  and  a  costly  and  complete 
apparatus,  it  opens  its  doors,  'without  charge,  to  all  of  both  sexes  who  are  qualified  to 
^ofit  by  its  advantages. 

Students  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  in  private  fohiQies,  at  from  $5  to  fS  per  week.. 
Hie  whole  number  of  students  in  the  University  during  the  past  year  was  93  ;  nnm- 
ber  of  students  in  the  preparatory  department,  88.  The  dormitory  system  beinff  for- 
bidden by  the  organic  act,  the  students  of  the  University  find  homes  in  the  boaming- 
houses  and  private  families  of  Oakland. 

Members  of  the  preparatory  department  who  do  not  reside  with  their  parents  are- 
leocdied  to  room  and  board  in  the  building  of  the  department ;  tuition,  board,  and . 
looging,  $30  for  four  weeks  ;  single  rooms  furnished  each  student. 

PRIVATE  EDUCATIONAL  DCSTITUTIOXS. 

The  total  number  of  colleges  and  private  schools  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  65, 
of  which  15  are  under  the  control  of  the  Catholic  denomination.  From  the  last  school 
oamoBj  the  number  of  children,  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  attended 
private  schools  during  the  year,  was  4,683.  In  addition  to  the  attendance  of  the  ]^rivate 
schools  there  are  about  850  children,  under  six  years  of  age,  at  different  intant- 
sdiools;  and^  about  900  attending  the  higher  schools,  private  schools,  and  colleges^, 
the  whole  aggregating  6,160;  a  yearly  increase  of  2,3^. 

MILIJ9  BEMINART. 

This  institution,  formerly  known  as  the  "Young  Ladies'  Seminary  of  Benicia,"  was 
ibunded  in  1852,  and  is  the  pioneer  institution  ofits  kind  in  California.  When  first 
established  it  was  under  a  board  of  trustees.  In  1854  it  passed  into  private  hands; 
and  in  1865  it  was  purchased  by  Rev.  C.  T.  MUls,  D.  D.,  who  since  that  time  has  been 
its  sele  prpprietoi^  and,  with  his  wife  as  associate  principal,  has  had  charge  of  the 
•ehooL  The  rapid  growth  of  their  school  demanded  better  accommodations.  Having 
add  their  buildings  in  Benicia,  they  transferred  their  school  to  its  new  location  in 
Seminary  Park,  Brooklyp,  Alameda  County.  The  grounds  comprise  60  acres.  They 
ire  attractive  and  beautifuL  The  buildine  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  will 
fonush  accommodations  for  about  200  pupi^.  The  success  of  the  institution  surpasses 
all  expectations,  and  additional  accommodations  are  already  contemplated.  Though 
the  lulls  Seminary^  for  the  present,  is  private  proper^,  the  hope  and  purpose  is  to 
Bike  it  a  permanent  institution.  It  is  the  desire  of  its  proprietor  that  it  shall  be  so 
iffaDged,  and  eventually  so  endowed,  that,  like  Mount  Uolyoke,  or  Yassar,  it  will  be 
Belf-perpetuating.  There  are  200  students,  with  a  board  of  instructors  numbering  20.  ^ 
There  is  a  preparatory  and  an  academic  department,  with  the  best  facilities  for  the 
srnamental  branches.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 
Expenses  $160  per  term. 

UNiVERsmr  (aTY)  college. 

This  institution,  founded  in  1859,  in  the  heart  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  was  in- 
corporated as  a  college  in  1863.  The  valuable  property  was  then  placed  in  the  hands 
of  trustees,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  mayor,  Thomas  H.  oelby,  who  is  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haight,  through  whose  wise  foresight  and  persevering 
eiforts  a  verr  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  kno^n  as  University  Mound,  situ- 
ated five  miles  from  the  Plaza,  was  secured. 

The  City  College  was  established  by  Rev.  George  Bnrrowes,  who  in  1865  was  obliged 
to  resign  its  charge  on  account  of  ill  health.  Ue  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  V.  Yeeder, 
A.  H.,  who  was  the  present  year  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  Alexander,  now  in  charge.  The 
eoDeffe  has  eight  instructors,  and  about  95  students.  The  buildines  are  large  and  pro- 
vided with  wen  lighted  and  ventilated  study-halls,  and  with  ample  illustrative  appar 
ratos.  The  plan  of  instruction  is  comprehensive  and  broad,  aiming  to  include  a 
thorough  and  complete  college  course.  3igiti,ed  by  GoOglc 
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XTKIVSBSrTY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL.) 

This  inatitution  was  incorporated  in  1831.  It  is  located  in  Santa  Clara;  fizst  col- 
legiate class  formed  in  1854.  It  has  eight  professors  and  teachers ;  whole  number  of 
students  about  170.  Tbirty-fonr  ^oung  men  have  graduated,  20  of  whom  reoeired  the 
degree  of  A.  B.,  and  14  that  of  B.  3.  Seventeen  yonns  ladies  have  graduated  with  the 
degree  of  M.  S.  Eight  gentlemen  hare  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  in  course.  The 
yearly  expense,  per  pupil,  is  $320.    T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  is  president. 

^  ^  SANTA  CLARA  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jeaos, 
and  is  open  to  all.  The  college  was  founded  in  1851.  It  was  inoorporated  in  April, 
1855.  It  has  a  ftill  staff  of  pnSessors  and  teachersjjiumbering  in  all  ^  The  number 
of  students  for  the  year  ending  June,  1871,  was  235.  It  possesses  a  compete  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  a  fall  chemical  laboratory,  a  museum  of  natural  history,  aa4  a 
college  library  of  12,000  volumes.  The  yearly  expense,  per  session  of  ten  moatha,  is 
1(350. 

ST.  uaby's  collbgb. 

This  institution  is  situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  Ats 
ndiles  from  the  City  Hall.  It  is  a  brick  building  capable  of  accommodating  201  students. 
"  The  cost  of  building  and  fitting  up  amounted  to  about  |100J)00.  It  was  opened  to'tiie 
reception  of  students  in  1863,  and  during  that  year  upward  of  200  were  enrolled.  It 
has  a  board  of  managers,  and  a  faculty  numbering  16  professors  and  teachers.  Thete 
■are  now  in  the  college  more  than  250  students.  It  is  now  in  charge  of  a  number  of 
gentlemen  belonging  to  a  society  known  as  *'  The  Christian  Brothers,"  who  devote 
weir  lives  to  the  work  of  education. 

SAINT  MARV,  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

This  is  a  boarding-school  for  joanf^  ladies,  located  at  Benioia.     The  school  has  1 
in  o^ration  the  past  year,  occupymg  a  rented  building ;  but  on  eoateting  its  m 
erected  building  it  was  duly  inaugurated  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  fiov.  Br. 
tttid  Mrs.  Breck.    For  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English,  ckssieal,  and  politeoia- 
•^cation  competent  instructors  have  been  provided. 

OAKLAND  MILrrART  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  located  on  Telegrajj^  avenue,  nearly  one  mile  north  of  the  eity 
-i>f  Oakland.  The  course  followed  is  designed  for  the  symmetrical  development  and  dis- 
oipUne  of  tiie  mind,  and  the  formation  4U  a  good  phyuoal  constitution.  The  military 
drill  does  not  encroach  upon  study  hours,  but  occupies  time  usually  gpreu.  torecreatioa, 
which  is  often  worse  than  wasted  by  students.  The  oouise  of  study  embraces  an 
Engflish  course  of  four  years,  a  classical  course  of  three  years,  a  commercial  oourse,  and 
the  modem  languages,  if  desired.  D.  McClure,  principal.  The  total  number  of  pu^ 
for  the  year  encung  May,  1871,  was  110.    Expenses  per  scholastic  year  of  forty  wedcB, 

ST.  lONATIUS  COLLEGE. 

This  literary  institution  is  located  in  Sstn  F^nmcisco.  It  was  omniBed  ia  1866;  fti- 
eoiporsted  in  1869.  It  provides  for  a  thoror^h classical, matthefliatioii,  twflphilmyh 
icsf  ettuostion,  and.  also,  a  commercial  course.  There  are  19  |>reftosoi%  Miu  teaiiMii. 
iTuiifber  of -pt^ils  lor  the  year  ending  June,  1671,  559.  The  college  is  iiM»de4  ftr  9tff 
flchc^flrs  otify,    Bev.  J.  Bayma,  president. 

HEALD'S  BUSINESS  OOU^GE. 

College  building.  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  The  design  of  this  school  is  to  educate 
boys  and  young  men  with  a  special  view  to  business.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  impart  a 
elMsical  education,  but  a  |»ractical  one.  There  are  at  present  about  250  atudents  at- 
tending this  ecAiool,  including  day  and  evening  classes. 

LATTREL  HALL  DOARDmCK-SCHOOL  FOn  YOtJNG  LADIES. 

liooated  at  San  Mateo.  Omnized  1864.  Number  of  popils,  about  70.  The  gnNKOids 
include  27  acres.  School  building  commodious ;  madi  attention  is  given  to  physio^ 
training.'  Hiss  L.  H.  Buckmaster,  principal,  with 6  assistant  teaehera. 

SAN  JOSfi  INSTITtrrE  AND  BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  San  Jos^.  F.  Gates,  principal,  and  founder  of  the  institution  in  1961. 
From  a  beginning  of  only  7  pupils  it  soon  reached  200,  with  a  corps  of  10  teftoliecs. 
The  school  is  thoroughly  gn^ed,  affording  the  best  educational  facilitMS  for  both  bovd- 
iug  and  day  scholars.    Ladies  are  also  received  into  the  l^upnje^^Uege  course. 
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PACIFIC  MSTH6DI9T  COLLEOX. 

Tliis  iDstitation  commenced,  QDder  its  present  orffani2«tion,  in  March,  1861,  at  Yaca- 
TiUe,  SoUmo  Cotmty.  The  last  cstalogae  shows  210  students,  with  7  professors  and 
teachers.    Hie  boildtngs  cost  about  |25^00.    It  is  in  a  proe^rotzs  condition. 

COLLEGE  OF  ST.   AUGUSTIXE. 

The  Missionary  CoHege  of  Bt.  Angnstine  was  incorjJorated  in  1868.  At  present  its 
character  and  woik  is  limited  to  that  of  a  grammar  school.  The  location  of  the  col- 
Itfe  is  at  Benicla.  The  bnildtngs  are  commodions ;  the  site  comprises  20  acres.  It  has 
4  jimior  and  senior  grade.  The  former  is  designed  to  give  a  practical  English  ednca- 
tioD;  in  the  latter  the  pupils  ma^  pursue  the  most  advanced  English  course,  or  a 
dasaical  course  preparing  them  for  any  umversity  in  the  country.  The  military  in- 
titnietion  ia  entirely  practical,  awd  consists  of  daily  drills  in  infantry  tactics.  Whole 
AiUDher  in  attendance  during  the  year  ending  June,~1871,  was  81.  The  expense  per 
:tenn  of  twenty  weeks  is  $175. 

CHARrrABLE    DTSTITUnONS. 

T^  Protestant  Orphan  Asylum,  of  San  ¥Yancisco,  was  established  in  1851.  Its 
i#entieth  anniversair  has  just  closed.  It  is  the  oMesf  institution  of  its  kind  in  the 
Stale.  Two  htmdred  atid  eigbty-nibe  inmateis  have  found  a  home  in  the  M^lum  dnr- 
iafeg  the  past  year.  Of  this  ntmiber,  84  have  been  removed  by  frietids,  14  haVe  been 
fbctd  in  fkmHies,  6  have  been  adopted,  and  €  have  died,  leaving  the  present  liuttber 
^inmates  179.  The  older  girls,  Wheti  out  of  school,  are  required  to  mend  their  clotlies 
and  assist  IB  other  suitable  labor;  the  boys  are  occupied  in  outdoor  Work,  industri- 
ous habits  are  inculcated,  and  labor  made  attractive,  llie  studies  pursued  are  suited 
to  the  capacity  of  the  children,  many  of  whom  show  decidedly  studious  habits,  Imd 
pme  their  privil^;es. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  ORPHAN  ASYLUM. 

Location,  Market  street,  San  Francisco.  Organized  1851,  and  placed  under  the  care 
ef  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  preseUt  capacious  brick  building  cost  $45,000,  which 
provides  for  the  accommodation  of  320  chUdren.  Another  of  the  same  dimensions  pro- 
Tides  for  560  dav  sofaolars.  A  fiirm  of  53  acres  hais  been  purchased  at  Hnnter^s  Point, 
«id  a  fraiBe  building,  capable  of  accommodating  300  children,  is  in  process  of  erection. 
Whole  nitmber  of  scholars,  683.    Of  this  number  400  are  day  scholars. 

LADIES'  PROTECnOK  AND  RELIEF  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  San  Francisco  August  4, 1853.  IiKi>rxH<r:Li:ud  Augus^t  0,  IS54.  The 
abcie^  has  under  its  supervision  a  home  where  friendless  or  destitute  girls  under  the 
age  dt  fourteen  and  over  three  years,  and  boys  under  ten  and  oVc^r  throe  ^- ears  oldj  nmy 
M  received  and  provided  for  until  permanent  homes  in  Christ i an  tamiUe^  can  bo 
secured.  It  also  receives  adults  who  are  tetnporarily  out  of  eiuployioeEitj  or  tbo»&  who 
are  incapacitated  for  labor.  The  number  of  inmate  i  Januanr,  1^1,  was  ^M  children 
and  ibur  adults.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  $44,0^X1  A  Bcnool  i^  maintaiued  at  the 
home,  under  the  direction  of  a  salaried  teacher,  assisted  by  thtr  largi^r  papiK  The 
average  attendance  is  140. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  <m  Ocean  House  road,  San  Francisco.  Organized  by  act  of  legislature,  1^58. 
T%e  institution  is  not  one  of  punishment,  but  of  correction.  Their  e  is  a  go4d  ^hool 
wxmected  with  it,  conducted  on  the  ss/ibe  general  plan  as  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
Tlie  president  of  the  institution,  in  a  recent  report,  says: 

"*  Oar  greatest  want  is  suitable  employment  for  the  inmates.  The  success  of  the  shoe- 
fthop  warrants  the  supposition  that  other  trades  could  be  made  beneficial  and  profita- 
ble. It  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  steady  and  well-directed  employment,  out  of 
school  hours,  is  essential  to  the  development  of  a  perfect  system  of  reform.  •  •  •  . 
There  are  a  large  number  of  boys  who  have  left  this  school  completely  reformed,  and 
luve  become  ornaments  to  society. 

'^It  is  proposed,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  available,  to  erect  workshops,  in 
Yhich  the  children  diall  be  taught  such  useful  trades  as  will  enable  them  to  earn  an 
Itofieit  livelihood  when  they  leave  the  school.  It  is  of  but  little  use,  comparatively,  to 
Uanii  children  of  this  class  how  to  read,  write,  sing,  &;c.,  if  we  do  not  a^ni  them  aM; 
the  same  time  opportunities  to  obtain  a  living  when  they  are  cast  on  the  world  to  kK>k 
Mt  for  themselves.'' 

lumber  of  inmates  October  1, 1871, 244.  Of  these,  207  are  boys,  and  37  are  girls, 
'niere  axe  three  teachers :  George  Furlong,  principal,  with  two  assistant  teachers.  The 
pwnX  conduct  of  the  children  in  the  school  has  been  good.  r^  ^^^J^ 
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DESTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB^  AlO)  BUND. 

TluB  inetitiition  was  opeoed  in  the  spriDg  of  1860,  with  one  blind  child  and  three 
deaf  mntee.  It  was  under  the  snpervision  of  an  association  of  benevolent  ladies,  whose 
appeal  to  a  charitable  public  proyided  for  its  support  In  1864  it  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trustees.  During  the  legislative  session  of  1865''66  a  law  was 
passed  reorganizinff  and  providing  for  the  institution,  and  recognizing  it  as  a  part  of 
the  educational  policy  of  the  State.  Its  privileges,  like  those  of  the  common  schools, 
^^re  offered  gratuitously  to  the  deaf  and  blind  chudren  of  the  commonwealth. 

This  institution  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Oakland,  directly  in 
front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  adjoins  the  grounds  of  the  State  University.  The  site 
comprises  130  acres,  of  which  50  acres  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  while  the  remainder 
is  hill  land  and  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  edifice  is  in  semi-Gothic  styles 
built  of  a  rough  blue  stone,  in  a&iirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  internal 
arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experience  could  make  them*  Other  insti- 
tutions unite  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  but  such  union  has  always  been  regarded  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  and  endured  as  a  measure  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  instita- 
tion  in  the  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  two  classes  together. 
The  building  will  accommodate  comfortably  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary 
officers  and  employ^.  It  is  made  capable  of  wonderful  expansion.  In  the  years  to 
c«me  it  can  be  enlarged  to  double  its  capacity  at  very  small  expense.  The  buildings 
and  lands  have  costtne  State  |158,098  30.  In  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  the  property 
at  this  time  is  worth  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  Being  a  ^sat  <h 
the  common-school  system  of  the  State,  its  benefits  are  firee  to  all  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind  persons,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-five  years,  who  are  of  sound  intel- 
lect and  are  residents  of  the  State.  Pupils  from  other  States  or  Territories  are  charged 
$300  per  annum.  During  the  last  two  years  there  have  been  under  instruction  96 
pupils,  60  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  36  are  blind.  Of  this  number  42  are 
fem^es,  and  54  are  males.  Total  receipts  for  the  year,  from  all  sources,  $64,042  02. 
Total  expenditures^  |59,454  36.  In  the  last  report  of  this  institution,  Wurring  Wilkin- 
son, esq.,  the  principal,  says : 

"The  benentsto  be  derived  from  the  union  of  the  two  classes — viz:  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind— are  numerous  and  important.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the 
advantage  of  economy.  It  is  well  known  that  institutions  of  this  kind,  even  under  the 
most  carefal  management,  are  the  most  expensive  of  all  State  establishments.  Any 
measure  of  economy,  then,  consistent  with  efficiency  in  the  conduct  of  the  instituti<», 
should  be  used.  One  building,  one  principal,  one  physician,  (me  set  of  domestics,  one 
steward's  department,  one  staole— in  short,  one  establishment  where  two  would  other- 
wise be  required— effects  a  saving  not  to  be  overlooked  or  disregarded.  Much  of  the 
apparatus  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  blind  is  available  for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  More- 
over, there  may  be  cultivated  a  {generous  and  healthy  rivalry  between  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  the  blind,  which  stimulates  to  zeal  and  application.  This  stimulus  extenda 
to  teachers  as  well  as  pupils.  Suggestions  derived  from  individual  experience  in  one- 
line  of  instruction  become  the  common  property  of  all,  and  the  tendency  of  all  teach- 
ers of  specialties  to  provincialism  of  thought  is  to  a  decree  counteracted.^' 

At  the  same  time  he  says  that,  beyond  a  certain  number,  division  is  a  necessity ;  for 
he  would  not  have  the  family  relation  lost  sight  of,  nor  the  pupils  governed  like 
armies,  by  delegated  authority  and  the  discipline  of  fear.  In  closing  Ids  report,  he 
adds: 

"The  universally  approved  system  of  written  examinations,  now  adopted  in  all 
hiffher  institutions  of  learning,  removes  in  a  great  degree  the  disabilities  under  which 
a  deaf  mute  labors  in  a  compel tive  race  for  academic  nonors ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  send  students  to  the  State  University  who  will  not  discraee  the 
preparatory  schooi^.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  ask  no  special  favors  in  behalf  of  tnese  can- 
didates we  put  forward,  and  sincerely  hope  that  none  will  be  granted.!' . 

EDUOATION   OP   THE    60LDIEHS   OF  THK  UNITED  STATES  ARMY,  DEPARTMENT  OF  CfU- 

FORNIA. 

The  law  of  Congress  directs  that,  at  permanent  posts  and  camps,  schools  shall  be  es- 
tablished for  the  instruction  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  common  branches  of  English 
education.  At  the  largest  posts  and  permanent  garrisons  this  has  been  carried  out  as 
fjir  as  practicable,  and  with  good  effect  upon  the  morals  and  discipline  of  the  men^  At 
the  small  one-company  posts  in  the  Indian  country,  since  the  reduction  of  the  Army, 
the  difficulties  in  tne  way  almost  prevent  the  carrying  out  of  any  regular  system  of  in- 
struetion.  The  garrisons  are  so  small  that,  after  taking  out  the  regular  guard  de- 
tail, only  30  or  j^rhaps  40  men  remain  for  duty ;  then  in  addition  to  stated  duties,  sooh 
as  «rill,  inspection,  taking  care  of  animals  and  property,  they  have  to  build  and  ^poir 
their  own  quarters,  and  are  often  absent  from  the  post  for  weeks  at  a  time,  scouting  war 
Indians,  or  escorting  trains  or  parties,  and  the  time  is  so  fully  ocxu^pied  with  various- 
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axactiDg  dnties  that  tbey  have  little  leisoie  and  lees  indination  for  atndy.    Each  pott 
has  a  imall  Ubrary,  and  is  supplied  with  the  principal  newspapers. 

INDIAN    8CHOOUB. 

Coloiiel  B.  C.  Whiting,  superintendent  of  Indian  afElEurs  in  California  says : 

'^  Comparatiyely  little  has  been  done  toward  keeping  np  schools  among  the  In- 
dians within  my  snperintendency.  The  school  at  the  Hoopa  reservation  was  broken 
vp  in  April,  1867,  in  consequence  of  Indian  troubles  in  which  the  aeent  and  three  otiier 
wnite  men  were  killed.  The  teacher  and  most  of  the  other  employes  of  the  Indian 
department  left  in  dismay  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  Most  of  the  time  dur- 
ing my  UanoDL  we  have  been  left  without  any  appropriation  for  school-houses,  teachers, 
«  school-books.  At  Hoopa  and  Bound  Yailey  good  schools  are  maintained  at  present, 
one  salaried  teacher  being  employed  at  each  reservation.  Three  teachers  are  asked  for 
]xj  the  agent  at  Hoopa  Valley,  on  account  of  the  scattered  location  of  the  Indian  vH- 
Is^  or  rancKerias,  and  the  difficulty  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  crossing  the  river 
inthoot  going  a  ^preat  distance  to  reach  the  ferry.  This  embarrassment  keeps  a  great 
many  boys  and  girls  away  from  the  school  now  kept  near  the  agency.  The  usual  at- 
tendance is  about  24. 

'^The  school  at  Sound  Valley  is  more  flourishing,  the  average  attendance  being 
tboit4S. 

**  The  school  at  Tule  River  has  been  discontinued  on  account  of  the  sickness  of  the 
teacher.  It  is  difficult  to  get  another  suitable  teacher  during  the  warm  and  some^^hat 
sieUy  season.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  thia  is  but  a  temporary  suspension,  and  that  the 
aehod  wUl  recommence  in  November  with  the  usual  number  of  scholars,  about  SO.'' 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Hr.  J.  H.  Widber,  city  and  county  superintendent,  in  his  report  for  the  school  and 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  gives  the  following  statistical  summary : 

POPULATION.  ETC. 

Filiation  of  city,  as  per  United  states  census,  1870 ISO,  000 

Chuiren  under  fifteen,  as  per  school  census,  1871 46, 615 

Between  six  and  fifteen,  entitled  to  State  apportionment  of  school  fund..  28, 530 

Between  six  and  fifteen,  (legal  school  ace) 26,034 

Avefage  number  attending  public  scho^ 18,807 

Average  number  attending  church  and  private  schools 4,824 

Net  amending  any  school,  ( approximate) «.  2, 403 

Buildings  owned  by  depsurtment 44 

Rented  rooms 43 

Komber  of  teachers 416 

Hunber  of  classes 357 

Total  average  monthly  enrollment 18,807 

Average  number  belonging 17,420 

Average  dail^  attendance 16,382 

Average  evening-school  attendance 503 

EXPENDITURES  OP  1870-71. 

Salaries  of  teachers |345,718  91 

Rents 13,617  60 

Baildmgfund 174,975  02 

Incidentals 170,805  04 

Total 705,116  57 

RECEIPTS. 

state  i^portionment ^ |94,196  06 

C^tazee 437,214  18 

OOer  sources 141,272  25 

Total 672,682  48 

Cityassessmcnt-roU $106,000,000 

Jttoi  collected  on 97,000,000 

ToW.cHy  taxes 2,761,000 

Anoiftit  of  cnrront  school  expenses 530,000 
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TIm  «crtimsled  expenditnies  for  1871-^  will  exceed  income  |76,94Q. 

The  city  asBeesment-ioll  of  this  year  is  a  little  lees  than  tiiat  of  last  jeati  while  the 
mcrea!?e  in  prh  ^  ndance  over  the  average  attendance  of  last  year  tor  the  first  two 
montlis  waa  ^,iii.u  ^l^Jdren,  requiring  SO  new  classes  and  an  increase  of  38  teachers, 
makiiig  an  Inoreaee  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  item  of  salaries  of  teaehers.  Withoat  any 
farther  Increaflc  in  tho  number  of  teachers,  the  cost  of  salaries  will  amount  to  about 
1395,000;  and  with  the  addition  of  25  teachers,  which  will  be  reqidred  dtmng  tlieyeSr, 
the  whale  nmonDt  of  teachers'  salaries  will  be,  at  least,  $415,000. 

GraiDiuar  and  high  school  teachers  are  paid  25  per  cent,  less  than  teachers  of  Mie 
same  grade  iii  Boston ;  primary  teachers  are  paid,  on  an  aTerage,  |100  a  year  msrethsn 
t^^achcTB  of  that  gra^lo  in  Boston;  equal  to  14  per  cent.  more. 

Til (5  coat  per  piipil  for  tuition— that  is,  salaries  of  teachers  exclusively,  last  year  was 
|19  85 1  in  Bostou,  $20  60 ;  Chicago,  $16  10.  The  total  cost  per  pupil,  not  inclsiaiiig 
hnilditig  fimd,  wais  $3^)  43 ;  in  Boston,  $'28  i^.  Total  cost  per  pupil,  including  buildiiig 
e^fpcnses,  ^0  47 ;  m  Boston,  |46  28. 

The  city  ia  now  rriiting  forty-three  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  2,000  VOJp^ 
flt  a  coat  of  ¥10,000  :i  year,  tast  year,  with  a  school  attendance  of  18,000,  the  <Jity 
expeiided  $ITr»/MH>.  Boston,  with  an  attendance  of  35,000,  exp^^ed  |61S,0O0.  Hie 
demands  for  new  school-houses  are  not  greater  than  in  other  cities.  It  is  cheajMr  to 
build  than  to  rent.  The  total  cost  of  new  buildings  needed  would  be  $244,000.  Soonld 
a  new  building  for  the  boys'  high  school  be  erected,  the  amount  would  be  increased  to 
i^9^000,  including  the  ^,000  deficit  of  this  year;  so  that  the  new  issue  of  bonds 
shotdd  be  to  the  amount  of,  at  least,  $375,000. 

Superintendent  Widber  says : 

''Good  schools  cannot  be  maintained  without  good  buildings  and  good  teaohen. 
Competent  teachers  cannot  be  had  without  a  fair  rate  of  wages.  Good  schools,  there- 
fore, are  costiy,  but  thev  must  be  maintained.  A  liberal  expenditure  in  education  is 
the  truest  economy  in  the  end.  Let  nil  citizens,  all  legislators,  and  all  school  officers 
unite  in  a  spirit  of  enlightened  liberality  to  provide  the  means  for  supporting  pnblie 
schools,  and  then,  if  educated  and  professional  teachers  are  placed  in  <^harge  of  the 
children,  we  may  hope  to  attain  in  the  future  the  highest  results  of  modem  civiliair 
lion,  a  community  of  educated  men  and  women.'' 

TEXT-DOOKS. 

CoDceming  text-books,  Mr.  Widber  says : 

"  The  sweeping  chance  of  text-books,  made  compulsory  on  the  city  by  tb^  law  paswd 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  which  placed  the  city  under  the  control  of  the 
6tate  board  of  education,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The  expense  was  very  heavy, 
amounting  in  some  cases  in  single  families  to  $50.  The  State  uniformity  law  is  open 
to  many  grave  objections.  Books  which  are  suitable  for  use  in  graded  city  schoolB  are 
not  adapted  for  use  in  ungraded  country  schools,  and  vice  versa.  Leading  edneale^  in 
other  Stotes  are  setting  tSeir  faces  against  State  uniformity.  A  question  iatolvl^so 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  is  a  dangerous  power  to  be  centralized  M  Me 
board,  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  influential  publishing  houses." 

Considering  the  large  annual  expenditure  for  books  for  indigent  children,  lie  reeott- 
mends  for  consideration  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia  plan  of  fumi^ing  all  text- 
books free,  in  the  form  of  school-libraries.  In  the  end  it  would  cost  the  people  les 
than  half  the  present  expense. 

DEPUTY  SUPERDTTENDEXT. 

Depaty  Superintendent  Swett  assumed  the  duties  of  his  office  January,  1^1,  asd 
sabBiite  l^e  first  annual  report.  It  is  his  special  duty  to  visit  schools,  to  enforce  the 
rules  relating  to  teachers  and  pupils,  and  to  examine  into  the  classification  and  cooFse 
of  instraction.  He  has,  also,  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  annual  examination  of 
the  first  ^prades  of  the  grammar-schools.  He  is  required,  also,  to  make  a  written  report 
on  examinations  to  the  committee  on  classification.  He  is  to  give  special  attention  to 
methods  of  teaching  in  primary  schools,  in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  standard  of  fit- 
ness for  nromotion  to  the  grammar-schools.  In  the  absence  of  the  superinteadeol  he 
is  to  perform  the  official  duties  of  that  office ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  he  is 
to  make  a  full  report  in  regard  to  the  educational  condition  of  the  schools,  wi^  any 
auggestions  in  regard  to  the  course  of  instruction  and  methods  of  teaching. 

THE  NEW  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

D^uty  Superintendent  Swett,  in  his  report  closing  with  September,  1871,  says : 
'^  The  new  course  of  study  was  prepared  previous  to  the  annual  examination.    It 
was  my  positive  conviction  that  the  old  course  carried  too  much  dead-weight,  that  it 
required  more  than  could  be  thoroughly  taught ;  and,  hence,  the  new  course  omitted 
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mmj  of  the  snrpliiB  things  required  in  the  old.  In  the  new  coniee.  the  work  of  the 
inft  gradee  is  msteriaUf  ^noed.  FhrsiologT  and  ohiloflophT  have  been  «tri4kea  o«t 
ef  the  coarse,  not  because  tbey  are  not  yalnable  stnoies,  but  beeause  ether  studies  ace 
more  important.  The  grammar-sohools  are  not  provided  witih  appsrstaSy  aad  ao 
hntruction  whatever  is  preferable  to  the  study  of  natural  philoso^y  without  experi- 
ments. •  •  •  •  •  • 

'^  The  tstroduction  of  geometrr  into  the  lower  grades  of  grammar-schools  was  an  sk- 
periment,  and  after  a  costly  trial  of  two  years  the  almost  unanimous  rerdiot  of  teacbefs. 
parents,  and  children  has  pronounced  it  a  failure.  A  somewhat  complicated  course  of 
oral  instruction  in  the  old  course  has  been  left  out  altogether,  because  it  had  proved  a 
wearisome  failure.  ProTision  is  made  for  memorizing  less  of  the  text-books  in  geosraphy 
wd  history,  and  oral  grammar  precludes  the  use  of  the  text-book  twe  yean,  in  the 
■dmary  grades  the  oral  instrnctiou  has  been  grealiy  reduced  and  simplified,  and  in  tke 
fewer  grades  there  is  more  reading  and  less  aritlunetic.  An  opportunity  is  effeied  in 
the  new  course  for  teachers  to  cut  loose  firom  the  pages  of  the  tcnct-books,  asdto  WEcr- 
cise  their  own  skOl  and  judgment.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  th^  wfll  improve  it,  tor  the 
dsvWi  teaching  of  text-books  has  greatly  enfeeolecl  tbe  mental  baMts  ef  oar  sehool 
cihfldren.  One  of  the  most  valuable  and  important  features  of  the  new  eourse  is  the 
instroctioii  in  mnsic.^ 

Tbe  primaiy  grades  require  four  vears  before  entering  the  grammar-sohools,  which, 
also,  require  four  years  before  entering  the  high  school.  The  mgh-echool  eourse  is  three 
jwn,  making  the  entire  public-school  course  eleven  years.  A  pupil  entering  at  six, 
with  yeariy  promotion,  would  finish  the  full  course  at  seventeen. 

coMPEnrrvE  EXAMnrATioNS. 

''The  decision  of  the  board  during  the  past  year,"  says  Mr.  Swett,  "  to  require  all 
saofidates  for  portions,  whBSb&ret  i^ade  of  certificate  they  hold,  to  pass  an  wal  oom- 
petttive  examination  for  the  purpose  of  ranking  i^m  according  to  merit,  has  not  been 
wMty  unproductive  of  sood  results.  It  has  proved  eoneloeivdy  thai  some  holders  of 
State,  city,  and  normal  sdiool  certificates  are  very  poeily  qualified  to  teach.  •  •  • 
Every  uneducated  and  incompetent  teacher  elected  to  a  positioa  in  the  aehools  fflls  a 
pbee  which  might  be  occupied  by  a  thoroughly  trained  and  educated  teacher,  and  ihuB 
Ae  efficiency  of  the  schools  is  lowered." 

Mr.  Swett,  in  his  report,  calls  special  attention  to  tibe  raising  of  the  standard  of  pro- 
motion as^  graduation ;  to  cutting  down  the  course  of  study  and  dropping  some  text- 
bodos,  and  to  a  higher  standard  for  teachers'  certificates. 

PUPniS  AND  TBACRBB8. 

In  his  statistical  summary,  which  is  brought  down  to  September,  1871,  the  total 
number  of  pupils  is  20,300,  of  which  5,008  belong  to  the  grammar  grades  and  15,292  to 
Ite  primary  ^ades.  There  are  407  regular  teachers,  eacn  having  the  care  of  a  class 
smAjiid  m  tbea^artmeat,  which,  with  a  totalof  20,300  pupils,  would  give  an  average 
ef  jt  to  mdk  teaefaer.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  13  special  teachers  of  Qerman  and 
gwmrti,  S  special  teachers  of  music  and  drawing,  13  principals,  who  exercise  a  oeneral 
«i{Mr^8loii  epvsr  the  achoel^B  under  their  chaise,  but  do  not  attend  to  anf  particular 
mis,  attd  19  eveniBj^-sohool  teadiscs ;  making  a  grand  total  of  457,  receiving  |31,351 14 
per  BKmA  for  salanes. 

jANiroits. 

There  are  40  janitors  employed,  receiving  as  wages,  in  the  aggregate,  |2,228  per 

BCU8IC. 

la  his  annual  report  for  1867,  Superintendent  Pelton  says : 

"  I  believe  I  was  among  the  first  to  propose  and  urge  the  introduction  of  music  in  the 
pablic  schools  of  the  city.  I  am  still  lavorable  to  tbe  maintenance  of  musical  instruc- 
tion, and  think  there  snould  not  be  less,  but  more  instruction  in  our  schools  in  this 
hrsnch.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  a  somewhat  different  system  of  teaching  should 
ptevul.  How  »acb  our  schools  have  been  benefited  by  the  present  annual  expenditure 
ef  t3»60O,  or  for  the  still  larger  previous  annual  expenses  of  music  during  tbe  x>a8t  six 
^  ^ht  years,  is  a  matter  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  positive  knowledge.'' 

fie  eaUe  the  attention  ef  the  board  of  education  to  the  sulject. 

Depa^  Saperintendent  Swett,  in  his  report  ending  September,  1871,  says: 

'^Tne  mtroduction  of  the  new  course  in  music  has  been  greatly  aided  by  a  visit  fh>m 
Professor  L.  W.  Mason,  superintendent  of  musical  instruction  in  the  primary  schools  of 
Boston,  and  author  of  the  music  books  and  charts,  who  came  out  here  at  his  own 
OMose,  and  devoted  a  month  of  untiring  work  in  explaining  his  methods  of  instruction. 
Bb  visit  will  long  be  remembered  with  pleasure  by  teachers  and  pupils.  An  enthusiast 
inmufflc,  he  infused  his  own  spirit  into  the  schools.    Under  tJ^^^^^^J^b*^©??^^'?^*"*^" 
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tioDi  the  three  xnusio-teaohers  were  occupied  ahnoet  exclusiTely  in  the  grammar-schoolB; 
tiie  primary  classes  sang  songs  by  roU^  bat  received  no  specific  instruction.  Hie  mano- 
teaoners  now  will  haye  the  general  direction  of  the  instruction  in  music,  but  the  teacher 
of  each  class  is  held  responsible  for  results." 

He  proceeds  to  <][uote  from  J.  Baxter  Upham,  M.  D.,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
music  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  R>8ton,  showing  that  music  in  its  elementary 
and  simpler  forms  can  be  taueht  as  universally  and  as  enectually  as  reading,  wiitiiig^ 
geography,  or  arithmetic ;  and  showing,  also,  iow  it  may  be  done. 

DRAWING. 

As  late  as  1864-^65  very  little  attention  was  paid  to  drawinc  in  the  public  schoolB  of 
the  State,  except  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  where  a  regular  drawing-teacher  was 
employed.  In  default  of  other  means,  the  State  superintendent  at  that  time  strontd^ 
recommended  black-board  drawing,  particularly  in  the  primary  departments.  We 
quote  from  the  last  report  of  the  deputy  superintendent  in  regard  to  drawinj^ : 

''  In  the  new  course  of  study  full  provision  is  made  for  instruction  in  drawmg  in  the 
first  and  second  grades,  to  which  grades  the  time  of  the  two  teachers  of  drawing  is 
necessarily  limit^;  one  hour  a  week  being  given  to  each  class.  The  defect  of  the 
new  course  is  a  failure  to  provide  for  drawing  in  the  lower  grammar  and  primary  dassee. 
A  course  in  drawing  ought  to  be  devised  corresponding  to  that  in  music,  requiring  the 
teachers  in  each  gi^e  to  be  responsible  for  certain  specified  iustmction." 

Mr.  Swett  then  quotes  from  Mr.  Barnard's  8i>ecial  report  on  scientific  and  indostriid 
education  in  Europe,  who,  after  reviewing  their  educational  systems,  and  stating  what 
is  being  accomplished  there  in  the  way  of  instruction  in  drawing  and  kindred  art 
studies^  says : 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  the  only  civilized  government  of  the  world 
that  has  done  practically  nothing  for  the  encouragement  of  art,  either  in  its  elem^tary 
or  higher  forms.  The  State  and  municipal  governments  have  done,  if  possible,  less. 
The  contributions  of  the  central  government  of  France  for  the  encouragement  of  art 
in  a  single  year  are  greater  than  tne  amount  appropriated,  by  the  Government  of  this 
republic  since  its  foundation." 

In  conclusion  he  says : 

"  Drawing  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of  our  public  schools.         •         »       • 

'^  The  introduction  of  this  branch  of  study  into  our  public  schools  will  do  more  than 
anything  ehse  to  popularize  art,  and  give  the  whole  people  a  taste  for  art  in  its  nobler 
as  well  ae  simpler  forms." 

At  the  late  Mechanics'  Institute  Fair,  the  exhibition  of  a  larg^e  number  of  drawiags 
of  the  pupils  of  the  public  school  department  was  a  most  pleasing  feature  of  the  fair. 
A  large  number  received  testimonials  of  merit,  in  the  shape  of  medals  and  diplomas. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  primary  schools  during  the  year  endi^ 
August,  1871,  was  15,292.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  regularly  employed  was  8^ 
The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher  was  50.  The  condition  of  Uieee  schools 
is  highly  satisfactory.  Since,  the  early  training  of  the  youthful  mind  and  heart  has 
such  a  powerful  influence  in  molding  and  shaping  the  future  destiny  of  the  yomsff, 
the  importance  of  primary  education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  is  in  these  sdioofe 
that  the  first  lessons  of  human  life  and  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  and  morality  are 
inipressed  upon  the  plastic  mind. 

In  a  late  report  the  city  superintendent  says : 

*'  It  ^ves  me  great  {pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  zeal  and  ability  with  whieh 
most  of  our  primary  principals  have  discharged  their  duties.  The  quiet  order  and 
thorough  discipline  of  these  schools,  the  excellent  scholarship  of  the  pupils,  speak 
volumes  of  praise  for  the  ability  and  success  of  these  devoted  teachers.  Such  teachers 
should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported." 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar-schools  form  the  second  grade  in  the  system  of  public  instruction.  No 
school  can  be  a  grammar-school  unless  it  has  an  average  attendance  of  125  pupils  in  the 
grammar  grades.  Superintendent  Widber,  in  his  last  report,  gives  the  number  of 
crammar-schools  as  13,  with  an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  4,572,  and  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  4,145.    There  are  108  teachers  employed  in  the  grammar-eohooik 

COSMOPOLITAN    SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  are  designed  to  afford  &cilities  for  acquiring  the  modem  1  angnagee 
— ^more  especially  German  and  French— in  connection  with  the  ordinal^  f^gllah 
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The  oljject  of  the  pnblic-school  Bystem,  its  trne  policy  aud  leading  idea,  is  to 
meet  all  reasonable  educational  demands.  In  his  annnid  report  of  1667,  Hon.  John  C. 
Pelton,  the  originator  of  the  system  in  San  Francisco,  says :  *'  A  few  years  since  a  great 
number  of  onr  citizens,  natiye  as  well  as  foreign,  were  compelled  to  patronize  pnvate 
iDstitotions,  with  their  lees  perfect  classification,  and  less  thorough  instruction,  for  the 
sake  of  the  modem  languages."  To  meet  this  demand  he  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  a  cosmopolitan  school.  The  system,  though  by  no  means  unique,  or  confined 
to  this  city,  is  here  perhaps  better  or^puiizea,  and  on  a  more  liberal  and  comprehen- 
sire  basis,  than  elsewhere,  except  in  Cincinnati  and  8t.  Louis.  The  plan  is  European ; 
Gennany  has  multitudes  of  schools  where  the  French  and  German  are  recognized  as 
wereoQjgnize  the  German  and  French.  The  school  meets  a  great  want  of  the  people, 
pardcularly  in  this  cosmopolitan  city. 

The  Cosmopolitan  School,  from  which  those  now  existing  haye  grown  up,  was 
oiganized  in  October,  1865.  It  numbered  at  first  but  12  pupils :  but  in  consequence  of 
tike  liberal  offer  of  the  board  of  education,  to  instruct  tne  children  of  the  city  gratis 
in  the  French  and  German  languages,  the  system  soon  became  very  popular  witn  the 
poUSe,  and  the  school  rapidly  increased,  numbering  691  pupils  at  the  close  of  three 
monthB.  There  ase  at  present  61  classes,  and  about  3,600  boys  and  girls  attending 
the  cosmopolitan  schools.  The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  the  schools 
isfS. 

hk  his  last  annual  report.  Superintendent  Denman  urges  the  necessity  of  changing 
the  present  system  of  teaching  French  and  Gtorman,  so  as  to  introduce  the  stu^  of 
tiieie  languages  in  erery  schoolin  the  city  where  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils 
who  desire  it.  The  success  and  obvious  benefit  of  these  schools  have  led  to  the  organ- 
izatuA  of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

In  1864,  the  board  of  education  put  in  working  condition  a  classical  department  in 
the  bovs^  hlfgb.  schooL  In  1865,  they  separated  this  department  from  the  school,  and 
firmed  a  Latin  schooL  But  there  was  a  strong  prejudice  among  even  the  friends  of 
the  public  schools  i^ainst  incurring  the  extra  expense  of  mamtaining  a  separate 
Lt^  school  whOe  l£ere  were  large  deficit^  called  for  at  every  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  the  wants  of  a  rapidly-increasing  population.  In  1668,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Superintendent  Denman,  it  was  again  consolidated  with  the  boys'  high  school,  with 
a  yearly  saving  of  |69  25  in  the  education  of  each  pupiL 

EVENING  SCHOOLS  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

These  schools  were  first  organized  in  August,  1856,  under  the  auspic  es  and  super- 
vision of  a  number  of  our  most  efficient  educators,  who  volunteered  tlioir  services  uutfl 
the  hoard  of  education  was  assured  of  the  importajice  and  usefulness  of  evening-school 
instmction.  They  continued  with  varying  success  until  1868,  when  they  received  a 
fresh  impulse,  and  were  placed  upon  a  vigorous  and  sure  fodting.  Through  the  efforts 
of  Hon.  John  Swett,  they  were  made  free  to  adults ;  a  graded  system,  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  day  school,  was  established ;  architectural  and  mechanical  drawing  were  in- 
trodoced ;  and  the  number  of  schools  increased  during  the  year  from  3  to  22,  with  an 
attendance  of  SOOpupils.  They  are  now  among  the  most  useUd  and  prosperous  of  the 
public  schools.  The  teachers  generally  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  difficult 
woik  with  commendable  zeal,  and  have  discharged  their  duty  with  fidelity  and  success. 
Daring  the  past  year,  there  nas  been  a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  and  regu- 
larity of  attendance.  The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  22.  The  highest  number 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  993;  average  attendance,  503.  A  large  migority  of  the 
pupils  are  young  men,  from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  who  evince  an  earnest  desire 
to  omcome  the  difficulties  of  their  position,  and  to  make  up  for  the  losses  of  youth. 
The  classes  in  commercial  instruction  recently  organized  have  met  with  promising 
soooees.  The  instruction  imparted  is  of  a  practical  character,  which  will  fit  young 
Bien  for  the  active  duties  of  life.  That  sort  of  instruction  which  will  educate  the 
youth  dTour  country  in  the  different  trades  and  professious  by  which  their  dally  sup- 
port is  to  be  obtained  is  greatly  needed  in  our  public  schools. 

raOH   SCHOOLS. 

The  present  system  of  high  schools  was  inaugurated  in  1856.  After  thoroughly  test- 
toe  the  experiment  for  three  years,  and  provmg  the  usefulness  and  success  of  tho 
school,  the  board  of  education,  in  1858,  established  it  upon  a  permanent  basis,  with  a 
ZDore  complete  and  extended  course  of  study.  In  1864  the  sexes  were  separated,  and  a 
girls'  high  school  was  established.  In  1867  this  school  was  thoroughly  reorganized,  an 
A  girls'  mgh  and  normal  school,  with  a  training  department  for  preparing  young  la^lies 
for  the  profession  of  teaching.  It  has  now  become  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  curriculum  of  study  includes  all  the  practical  branclics 
tanght  in  the  higher  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete 
the  come,  and  another  year  for  such  as  desire  to  receive  instruction  i^ho  thoory  of 
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to^obiog  ftnd  the  pnu;tiQikl  drill  of  the  eqlipol-xooq).  MmT  <4  *b^gni(1lnMt  o£  tMf 
Bcbool  b(ive  ophi^ved  great  sncc^^a  i^  t^acberik.  Tbu^  vl^pJi^  bjoi^I)^  o^pmHl*  epDottA 
io  tkeae  eobool^  daring  tbe  year  waa  341;  the  a^eraise  dail^  atteQOApi^  i«a%SV. 
WMle  the  attendaaee  compace^  f^^vorably  ^Ub  that  of  amuw  ipstitQtions  in  Ea9t^ 
citiea,  yet  the  perce^tafea  fthow  that  very  tew  qi  thi»  l^ge  Qomhec  of  the  joveoitee 
whp  eqter  thP  public  sp!hool^  ever  receive  apy  ii]#tri|ctioQ  ui  tbea^  bi|^^  iiiBtitatio]^ 
of  (sai^iuQg. 

The  boys'  higb  aqhqol  i9  Jaatly  regarded  a3  a  credit  to  the  cit^.  It  haa  a  ^^ood  appa- 
rajk^a,  and  the  pi^pik  receive  thoroagb  ii^^-uction  m  mathematics^  Qa|)^ral  science,  m)4 
the  ola9sic9. 

Since  the  organization  of  tha  State  nniversiiy,  the  course  of  study  in.  t^  qcbool  haa 
been  so  changed  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  curriculum  ot  ^ndie?  in  the  university. 

SCHOOL  T.TBH^^RTllP. 

In  accordance  with  tbe  recomxnendation  of  Hon*  John  Swett,  in  bis  biannM  rej^ 
for  186$,  the  school-libraxy  system  pxoyi^Led  by  the  school  la^  of  1860  1^  now  ia  9^0- 
cessfi^  operation.  In  order  to  injure  parents  apd  the  public  against  the  introdnowft 
of  improper  or  objectionable  works,  tne  law  provides  that  the  Staf»  bo^  of  e4nc4r 
tion  snail  recommend  a  suitable  list  of  books  from  which  to  select  libiaudles.  This  li^ 
embraces  several  hundred  volumes  of  the  most  interesting  works  on  education,  histoiy, 
travel,  literature,  arte,  science,  and  children's  fairy  tales  and  story-bo^^  These 
libraries  are  quite  a^  necessary  in  large  cities  as  in  country  schools.  While  many 
children  in  the  cities  h^ve  access  to  l^raks  at  hpm^»  there  ia  a  largQ  cl$^  wl^o  an 


utterly  destitute  of  £^y  es^c^t  such  as  are  suppli^  in  the  Sund^-schpals. 

"  When  it  is  admitted  that  the  reading  oi  tbe  right  pooks  is  an  auxil^(^]7  lyi^^iAa  of 
educating  the  ypung  not  to  be  doubtea  or  negl^^d»  tijie  necessij^  of  %  fte^  90f^QQ*- 
library  is  admitted.  And  it  ia  easy  1^  pcove  that,  aa  a  measure  of  ecq>np^y;,  th«  mp§» 
library  for  the  school  would  be  chfsaper  than  the  private  library  fbr  eacl^.  1%^  lUif^ 
of  moderate  means  might  in  this  wav  secure  fox  bis  chUuren,  by  MjlAg  &.  W<M]^^ 
annnally,  the  ua0  of  a  better  selected  and  far  mpro  varied  collectjfon  ox  bnoots  %hMi 
manifold  the  sum  thus  paid  would  b0  fpi^  tncix  exclpaive  use." 

SCHOOL  DISCIPLDIB. 

"  The  foundation  of  all  good  schools,"  says  Hon.  John  Swett,  in  a  late  report,  "  ie 
good  govexnment  and  subordination.  As  a  general  rule,  the  discipline  maintained  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  is  strict  without  being  severe.  Judicious  severity  is 
in  the  end  the  truest  kindness.  Utopian  i^iitems  of  government  without  pnnishmqnt 
never  vet^  existed,  sffid  never  will,  e^^cept  in  iijmfination.  Fear  of  pnnM^eut  i^  a 
law  01  n^fuce.  Tfimj  parents  object  to  d^^^^ating  lo  tbe  teacher  the  yi^ental  i^bt  of 
in^cting  pi^ishi^ent.  Some  even  d9Ql>t  tbeir  own  riglit,  and  settle  quiatly  down  into 
a  stat^  of  p4«sive  non-resistance  to  theii;  turbulent  progeny*  Were  hnnuv^  n^^^re 
divest^  of  its  animal  attributes  ^d  passions— coiud  it  exist  in  %  ^nrehr  spixi^w 
state— tliis  fine-^puu  tx^nscendental  philosophy  of  the  law  of  love  inight  nojyi  trne ; 
butfUnlortunately,  m|in's  animal  ni^tuxe  too  often  controls  his  mori^,  i^id  spurns  the 
restraint  of  his  intellectual  faculties— pa^ion  sways  reason,  and  impulse  rules  princl]^'*'' 

Says  Superintendent  Beuman,  in  his  last  report :  *^  Much  of  the  disorder  and  pui^ 
ment  in  our  schools  has  been  caused  by  the  demoralization  in  consequence  ox  the  i 
sational  and  exa^gera^d  attacks  of  a  portion  of  the  press  of  the  city,  which  for  a  ti^ 
greatly  excited  the  community  against  the  teacher's  right  to  use  any  Ibxoe  to  conjpd 
ob^ience  and  submission  to  his  authority.  Through  intimidation  and  public  cluoori 
one  of  ^e  sub-masters  of  our  schools  was  sentenced,  in  an  inferior  couxt,  to  a  long  fenn 
of  imprisonment,  for  inflicting  a  just  and  merited  punishment  on  ^  reflraotory  pupH. 
An  appeal  waa  taken  to  a  hiigher  couxt,  which  led  to  a  thoiough  and  learned  aqji^d&a- 
tion  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  teachex  to  enforce  obedience  to  his  authority,  'thp 
teacher  wa^  acquitted,  and  his  l?gaJ  xlght  to  iniSict  corporal  puni/dunent,  to  enforce 
submission  to  rightful  authority,  wae  folly  afiOirmed  by  Ju^e  L^e,  in  an  able  afgnmflii^ 
which  has  resulted  in  great  good  to  the  school  department,  and  to  the  comxnmiiiy,  in 
settling  the  right  and  power  of  teachers  in  governing  their  schools.^ 

Says  one  of  our  best  educators:  *'  Teachers  have  a  right  to  expect  that  parents  wfll 
co-operate  with  them  in  enforcing  school  discipline  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of 
common  sense.  The  greatest  lesson  which  the  child  has  to  learn  in  life  is  that  of  «9lf- 
govemment,  and  if  he  cannot  govern  himself,  the  strong  hand  of  power  and  puniw- 
ment  must  be  laid  upon  him  to  remind  him  of  duty,  and  compel  him  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Denman  adds :  "  The  tdtemative  of  expulsion  from  school  is  a  dangerous  expe- 
dient for  socletjr  and  the  interests  of  wayward  youth ;  and  oux  poHce  records  wd 
crowded  industrial  school  show  that  we  have  already  too  large  a  number  of  t^  ciaas 
of  juvenile  offenders  fox  the  pxesent  and  lutuxe  welfeuce  and  safety  of  communiity.'' 

aCBOOL-BTTIIBINaS. 

Thexe  are  44  school-buildings  owned  by  tho  department,  but  the  demands  for  th« 
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MConiModatioD  of  2,000  children  call  for  43  additi<»ial  roomB,  which  are  rented  at  a 
eo0t  of  tlOyOOO  a  year.  The  Lincoln  school-boildiuff  is  one  of  the  finest  and  larrat 
polilie  sohool-honses  in  the  United  States.  Its  cost,  including  fnmitore,  was  tl09,000. 
It  is  designed  exclusively  for  boys,  and  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  1,437  pupils. 
The  Benman  school-building  may  also  be  ranked  among  the  first-class  school-houses. 
Its  eost  waa  f78,000.  It  bears,  the  name  of  the  teacher  who  founded  the  school,  in  1851, 
who  was  afterward  city  superintendent,  and  who  is  now  principad  of  the  sohooL  It  is 
designed  exclusively  for  girls,  and  has  an  average  daily  attendance  of  664  pupils. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION. 

niere  has  been  much  interest  shown  in  the  State  on  the  question  of  aeenring  the 
atlendance  of  aU  children  of  school  age,  and  the  importance  of  obtaining  this  result 
seeiDS  to  be  very  generally  felt,  and  promises  to  result  in  action. 

BACRAMENTO,  OAKLAND,  STOCKTON,  SAN  JOSfi,  AND  OTHER  CITIES. 

'Qis  reports  of  the  city  superintendents  not  being  embodied  in  that  of  the  State 
svpciintcaidfint,  and  no  published  report  of  schools  in  these  cities  having  been  received 
by  this  Bureau,  no  special  information  relative  to  the  schools  therein  can  be  given. 
General  statistics  will  be  found  in  the  tables. 

Tkb  following  account  of  the  dedication  of  the  Oakland  high-school  building  is 
aMracted  from  the  '^ California  Teacher:^ 

"The  new  M^-school  building  for  the  city  of  Oakland  was  dedicated  on  the  17th  of 
Srateipber,  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  This  building  is  the  most  beautiful  public- 
school  edifice  in  California,  and  is  worthy  of  Oakland  The  architects  are  Messrs. 
Wiu^t  and  Sanders,  of  San  Francisco. 

"The  dedicatory  exercises,  which  were  both  interesting  and  protracted,  were  opened 
with  a  few  telling  remarks  from  Bev.  L.  Hamilton,  president  oi  the  Oakland  city  l|oard 
of  evocation. 

"Bev.  Mr.  Martin  read  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corinthians,  and  offered  a 
fmreot  and  suitable  prayer. 

"F.  M.  Campbell,  esq.,  city  superintendent  of  Oi^kland,  presented  a  statement  of  the 
jearly  progress  of  the  Oakland  schools,  public  and  private,  since  1863,  with  advice  and 
exhortations  to  parents. 

"0.  W.  Armcs,  esq.,  (introduced  by  the  president  of  the  board  as  *one  of  the  strong 
n|^t  anM  of  the  department,')  read  a  very  interesting  paper,  exhibiting  the  progress 
or  the  Oakland  pubbc-school  department  in  the  a(cquisition  of  school  property  and  the 
ereetion  of  school-buildings,  showing  a  rapidity  of  progress  extraordinary  even  i^T 
Call&mia. 

"Then  followed  the  oration  by  Hon.  John  B.  Felton.  It  is  enough  to  a^y  it  jras 
worthy  of  Mr.  Felton  and  of  the  occasion.  It  was  out  of  the  beaten  track,  but  su^- 
gestiYe  and  progressive,  even  to  the  verge  of  impracticability  on  some  points. 

"General  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  introduced,  and  his  pr9<^- 
tical,  earnest,  sensible  manner  made  a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the  audience. 
Ife  wondered  at  the  homogeneonsness  of  our  cosmopolitan  population  in  California, 
90d  ssked  whether  the  political  relations  of  the  Pacific  coast  would  be  permanent. 
He  then  briefly  combatea  the  notion  that  the  State  had  no  risht  to  provide  for  the 
higher  education  as  well  as  the  common  branches,  saying  that  u  the  value  of  the  ordi- 
nary workman  was  increased  25  per  cent,  by  an  ordinary  English  education,  there 
was  60  per  cent,  of  fmin  in  the  higher  departments  of  learning  and  labor. 

^I^ate  Superintendent  O.  P.  Fitzgerald  was  called  for,  and  said  that  he  wonld  answer 
thecoettion  propounded  by  General  Eaton:  'Would  the  present  political  relations  of 
the  Pacific  coast  oe  permanent!'  Yes.  the  stars  and  stripes  will  float  over  our  mount- 
ains and  valleys  as  long  as  the  stars  snail  shine  in  the  heavens !  He  claimed  that  the 
Umvsrsity  of  California  was  more  intimately  correlated  to  the  common  schools  th%n 
any  Q^er  in  the  country,  there  being  no  break  in  the  chain  of  free  public-school  tuition, 
fn^k  ikb  tenth  grade  of  the  primary  school  to  graduation  irom  the  coUege  of  letters 
in  ths  university.  He  said  that  the  multiplication  of  new  school-houses  wa^  the 
naike4  feature  of  our  public-school  operations  for  the  past  two  years;  that  these  pub- 
lie  sehool-houses  dotting  the  State  were  the  citadels  of  our  liberties,  and  a  better  safe- 
ffuvd  against  all  our  foes  than  a  continuous  line  of  fortifications,  black  with  artillery 
and  Vriming  with  bayonets.  He  had  been  in  every  public  school-house  of  special  noto 
in  thd  S^te,  and  this  was  the  most  beautiful  of  them  alL 

"MoQ.  Edrward  Tompkins,  being  called  for  by  the  audience,  made  a  most  felicitous 

riQ^.    Mr.  E.  K.  Sill  read  an  exquisite  poem,  which  he  had  written  for  the  occasion,  on 
visions  the  children  see  from  '  the  school-honse  windows.' 
"Tbsaa  was  on  exhibition  a  collecticm   of  drawings  by  the  pupils  of  the  school. 
Of  36  prizes  for  drawing,  given  by  the  recent  Mechanics'  Instittite  in  San  Francisco^  15 
were  takoa  hf  tiie  pnpuii  of  this  school. 

"To  PxofeMdr  J.  B.  McChesney,  the  principal  of  the  school,  is  due  great  credit  for  its 
eificienoy."  oigi^i,,^  by  GoOglc 
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If  From  the  foarth  annual  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop,  bein^ 
the  twooty-aizth  firom  the  Department,  and  the  second  report  of  the  workinn  of  the  fk«e-achool  aya- 
tem  of  the  State,  made  Jane,  1871.  for  the  school  year  ending  Augost  31,  ld7QLj 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

ITuniber  of  towns  in  the  State 164 

Number  which  haye  maderetams 164 

Number  of  school  districts  in  thjB  State 1,556 

Number  of  common  or  public  schools 1,644 

Number  of  departments  in  public  schools 3^S48 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  January, 

1871 , 128,468 

Increase  for  the  year 3,061 

Average  number  in  each  district  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of 

age,  January,  1871 83 

Average  length  of  winter  schools, in  days 91.81 

Average  length  of  summer  schools,  in  days 76.70 

Average  length  of  pnblio  schools  for  the  year *'- 8  mos.  S^days 

Increase  for  the  year Sfdays 

Whole  number  of  scholars  roistered  in  the  year 110,640 

Number  registered  who  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age 3, 3S4 

Number  in  other  schools  than  pnblio  schools 9,304 

Number  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age  in  no  school ^       11, 887 

Decrease  for  the  year 1,580 

Whole  number  in  schools  of  all  kinds 119,944 

Increase  for  the  ;(rear 5,048 

Percentage  of  children  in  schools  of  all  kinds 95.64 

Increase  for  the  year 3.04 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  males,  702;  females,  1,670 :  total 2,373 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  185 ;  females,  2,141 ;  total 2, 326 

Number  of  teachers  continued  in  the  same  school 1, 407 

Number  of  teachers  who  never  taught  before 6t7 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  including  board (68  10 

Average  wages  per  month  of  female  teachers,  including  board |31  S9 

Nulbber  of  schools  of  more  than  two  departments 106 

Whole  number  of  graded  schools 217 

Number  of  new  school-houses  erected  in  the  year 46 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  good  "  condition 905 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  fair"  condition 479 

Number  of  school-houses  reported  in  "  bad "  condition 270 

Capital  of  the  school  fund ...  $2,043,375  62 

Revenue  of  school  fund  distributed  February  28, 1871 128, 468  00 

Dividendpcr  child  from  school  fund,  1871 1  06 

Capital  ofto  w  n  deposit  fund 763, 661  83 

Revenue  of  town  deposit  fund  reported 45,666  IS 

Income  of  local  funds  for  schools 7,990  77 

Amount  raised  for  schools  by  town  tax 568,987  56 

Increase  for  the  year : 153,069  24 

Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  by  district  tax 498,846  09 

Increase  for  the  year 7,425  48 

Amount  of  voluntary  contributions  for  pmblic  schools 11, 907  73 

Amount  received  for  schools  from  other  sources ^.  225,895  07 

Total  amount  reeeived  for  public  schools  from  all  sources 1 ,  484, 616  35 

Increase  for  the  year 214,863  68 

Amount  for  each  child  enumerated 11  88 

Increase  for  the  year -  IjOO 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' wages 7d5,68w64 

Increase  for  the  year 90,140179 

Total  amonnt  expended  for  public  schools 1,621,397'76 

Increase  for  the  year 342,- 669  75 

Throughout  tbc  State  there  is  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  educadon, 
And  corresponding  efforts  to-  8Qpp<^  the-  pnbhc  schools  and  increase  their  efficiaitQy. 

The  whole  number  of  regist'erecl  scholars  is  5,327  more  than  the  previouB  year.  1& 
average  school  year  bn«4  advanced  to  eight  months  and  eight  and  a  half  days;  maJcing  ift, 
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with  one  exception,  looser  than  the  school  yea^  of  any  other  State;  and  the  ayeragiB 
Mf  of  teachers,  although  still  too  small,  has  increased.  The  tot^  amoont  expexided 
for  public  schools  is  $342,560  more  than  in  any  former  year. 

The  Bumber  of  children  in  the  State  between  four  and  sixteen  rears  of  age  who 
attend  no  school  is  11,887.  But  if  from  these  be  deducted  those  children  between  fonr 
and  six  years  of  aee  who  are  considered  by  judicious  parents  too  young  to  att«end 
school,  and  those  who,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  are  withdrawn  to  be  put  to  useAil  labor, 
the  number  deprived  of  school  privileges  wiU  be  ^eatly  reduced.  Still,  there  are  too 
many  growing  np  in  ignorance.  To  prevent  this  evil  in  some  measure,  an  act  was 
passed  forbiddins  manufacturers  employing  minors  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
bad  not  attended  some  public  or  private  school  for  at  least  three  months  in  each  year, 
and  an  agent  was  appointed  by  the  board  of  education  to  see  that  the  act  was  enforced 
and  these  children  were  placed  in  school.  He  met  with  the  hearty  co-operation  of  man- 
QfMtorers  and  empJoy^,  and  his  chief  difficulty  was  the  inefficiency  of  school  accom- 
modations in  some  instances,  and  in  others  the  reluctance  of  parents  to  send  children 
discharged  from  the  factories  to  schooL  The  only  remedy  to  this  last  evil  seems  to  be 
some  sort  of  compulsory  legislation,  and  the  attention  of  Connecticut,  like  that  of  most 
other  States  in  the  Union,  is  at  present  directed  to  the  question  how  &r  compulsory 
legislation  in  educational  mitten  should  be  carried. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTESC 

From  the  increase  in  the  whole  number  of  scholars  registered  during  the  first  term« 
of  free  schools,  it  is  proved  that  about  10,000  children  were  debarred  of  school  privi- 
leges by  the  old-rate  oiU.  Nothing  more  is  needed  to  show  its  inefficiency ;  while  under 
the  fiee-school  system,  which  has  been  in  force  since  1868,  the  attendance  has  been 
largely  increased,  truancy  and  irregularity  hare  been  lessened,  a  higher  standard  of 
edncation  has  been  attained,  and  better  school-houses  have  been  erected. 

The  advantages  of  this  system  are  now  acknowledged  by  all  classes  of  people,  and  it 
a  advocated  by  both  political  parties. 

THE  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  Telatiyely  diminishing,  and  the  burden  of  school  taxation  is  very 
iDiecpuilly  distributed ;  for,  though  a  small  local  tax  maintains  the  best  educational  in- 
stitations  in  the  large  cities,  a  heavy  tax  barely  supports  the  most  ordinary  schools  in 
the  rural  districts. 

This  can  onlj  be  remedied  by  increasing  the  school  fhnd,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
light  State  tax  be  levied  for  the  j^urpose.  In  this  wav  the  laree  cities,  as  centers  ot 
wealth,  would  aid  the  rural  districts,  and  in  turn  would  themselves  be  profited,  since 
the  rand  districts  supply  the  cities  with  men,  and  the  better  educated  the  better 
dtixena. 

It  is  deemed  advisable,  however,  that  local  taxation  should  still  form  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  schools,  as  it  favors  economy  of  expenditure  and  invites  the  general  interest 
and  co-opefation  of  parents  and  tax-payers. 

SCHOOLS  AND  GROWTH. 

The  new  census  demonstrates  that  graded  schools  and  growth  stand  related  as 
caose  and  effect.  This  is  peculiarly  true  of  Connecticut,  both  from  the  fact  that  its 
dense  population  depends  mainly  on  skilled  industry  for  sulMistence,  and  because  an 
important  part  of  the  population  of  its  large  towns  is  formed  by  immi|^tion  firom 
New  York  city,  which  is  attracted  to  those  places  that  offer  the  best  educational  advan- 
tages, and  hence  the  most  intelligent  society. 

PRESENT  CONDITION. 

There  are  in  the  State  128,468  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen ;  1,644' 
pnblie  schools,  with  2,372  teachers  and  119,944  scholars.  The  average  percentage  of 
attendance  has  decreased  this  year  2.03  for  the  winter,  and  1.26  for  summer.  This  de- 
cease is  due  to  the  large  number  of  children  who  return  to  the  factories  after  attend- 
ing school  for  the  time  required  by  law,  and  is  much  less  than  was  anticipated,  as 
many  of  the  factory  children  continue  in  the  school. 

The  whole  number  of  graded  schools  is  217  ;  the  number  of  new  school-houses  45,  the 
■anie  as  last  year.  The  number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition  is  905 ;  in  fail  cour 
dition,  479;  while  270  are  reported  in  bad  condition. 

The  capital  of  school  fund  is  $2,043,375  62 ;  income  of  local  fund,|7,920  77  ;  amount 
laised  by  town  tax,  $568,387  50;  amount  raised  by  district  tax,  $498,846  00;  amount 
of  volontary  contributions,  $11,907  73.  Total  from  all  sources,  $1,484,016  35.  Amouut 
lbreaehehild,$ll  83. 
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EVEKIXa  SCHOOLS. 


Additional  evening  schools  have  been  opened  in  varions  towns,  and  the  attendance 
and  improvement  are  encoura^sjing.  Six  of  these  schools,  opened  in  the  following  locail- 
ties,  New  London,  Hartford,  New  Haven,  Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  had  an  aver^ 
length  of  session  of  fifteea  weeks ;  average  number  of  scholars  daring  session,  5^ 
and  average  nightly  attendance,  352. 

TEACHEB3'  INSTTTUTES. 

The  State  institutes  have  increased  in  nnmber,  attendance,  and  interest  during  the 
year:  and  twenty  local  institutes,  limited  to  individual  towns,  have  been  held-  The 
Teacners'  Association,  held  in  New  Haven^  was  attended  by  800  teachers. 

coNNEcncxrr  sou>iers'  orphak  home. 

This  institution  has  51  children.  They  have  regular  school  InQtruction,  and  their 
improvement  in  the  branches  taught  is  commendable. 

INDUSTRIAL  school  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school  is  in  full  and  successful  operation.  It  will  accommodate  70  inmates,  and 
has  at  present  48.  Three  hours  a  day  &ve  devoted  to  school,  where  instruction  is  given 
in  elementary  branches.    On  the  Sabbath,  Bible  lessons  are  given. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL^  MERIDEN. 

In  this  school  six  and  a  half  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  work,  and  four  and  a 
half  to  study.  During  the  past  year  $15,000  have  been  earned  by  its  inmates,  less 
than  300  boys.  Kiudness  and  moral  suasion  are  the  main  reliance  in  the  management 
of  the  boys.  These  motives,  united  with  firmness  and  authority,  and  when  necessity 
demands  enforcement  of  government,  by  still  sterner  sanctions,  secure  good  order, 
severity  seldom  being  requisite.  Corporal  punishment  is  the  last  resort.  The  remark- 
able health  of  the  boys  attests  the  sound  hygienic  regulations  of  the  school.  The  per 
cent,  of  average  attendance  is  probably  above  that  of  any  other  school  in  the  State. 
The  boys  are  kept  busy,  and  the  habits  of  industry  here  formed  are  invaluable  to  this 
class  of  boys,  as  they  leam  lessons  here  taught  nowhere  else. 

KORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  the  normal  school  is  |7,500.  In  1869  it  was  reorganized, 
after  two  years' suspension.  Its  expenses  for  the  last  year  amount  to  |9,416  49.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  is  148 ;  of  which  18  are  gentlemen,  and  130  ladies.  The  average 
aee  of  pupils  is  twenty  years  and  two  months.  They  lai^ly  represent  the  industrial 
classes,  and  among  them  are  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  teaching,  and  who,  after 
profiting  a  few  months  by  the  normal  drill,  will  teacn  ap^ain.  The  school  is  accom- 
plishing good  results,  but  needs  larger  annual  appropriations. 

In  connection  with  the  exercises  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  the  normal  school, 
a  pleasant  incident  occurred.  With  wise  liberality,  the  friends  of  education  in  the 
State,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  the  eminent  services  of  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrop, 
presented  him  with  a  purse  of  $1,300,  to  enable  him  to  make  a  summer  trip  to  Europe. 
.This  example  seems  well  worthy  of  imitation  by  other  States. 

OTHER  FREE  OR  PARTIALLY  FREE  SCHOOLS. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  there  are  other  free  schools,  supported  either  by 
individual  liberalitv  or  by  the  income  of  invested  funds.  Examples  of  the  former  are 
day  and  evening  schools  maintained  by  Messrs.  Cheny  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $3,400 ;  and  of  the  latter  are  Bacon  Academy,  at  Colchester,  with  a 
fond  of  $25,000,  jfree  to  the  inhabitants  of  Colchester ;  Norwich  Free  Academy,  with  a 
fund  of  $90,000,  and  the  Hopkins  Grammar  .School,  at  New  Haven,  founded  by  the 
bequest  of  Governor  Edward  Hopkins,  and  which  is  justly  considered  as  in  the  front 
rank  of  the  classical  academies  of  New  England. 

The  Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suffield,  at  its  last  term  graduated  nine,  two 
of  them  young  ladies.  This  is  a  flourishing  institution,  and,  in  the  anticipation  of 
building  a  new  hall  for  its  accommodation,  is  endeavoring  to  raise  the  sum  of  $100,000 
as  an  endowment  fund. 
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THE  HOPKINS  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  OF  HARTFORD. 

This  school  has  been  united  with  the  free  high  school,  which  is  now  the  best  high 
school  in  Connecticut.  A  similar  union  of  the  Guilford  Academy  and  High  School  is 
contemplated,  and  such  unions  would  be  found  advantageous  in  many  towns,  where 
the  fund  of  an  academy  joined  with  the  appropriation  for  the  high  school  would  sus- 
tain a  high  iiehool  of  the  first  order. 

SHBITIELD  8CIENTI7IC  SCHOOL  OF  YALE  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  gives  evidence  of  the  continued  prosperity  of 
this  admirable  institution.  New  professorships  have  been  added  during  the  past 
year,  and  the  salaries  of  old  professors  increased.  Gifts  of  models,  diagrams,  appara- 
tus, books,  and  especially  of  the  valuable  collection  of  working  drawings  belonging  to 
the  Novelty  Iron  Works  of  New  York,  have  furnished  increased  facilities  to  the  school. 

The  forty  free  scholarships  given  by  the  State  are  all  taken  up,  and  the  large  attend- 
ance of  other  students  funiishes  ample  proof  of  the  growth  and  increasing  repute  of 
theschooL 

COLLEGES. 

Humflcent  donations,  amounting  to  nearly  $3,000,000,  have  been  made  to  the  colleges 
during  the  past  ten  years.  Professor  Dana  estimates  that  Yale  College  needs,  in  order 
to  maintain  its  high  position,  additional  funds  and  endowments  to  the  value  of 
17^000.    This  statement,  with  some  modifications,  applies  to  all  the  colleges. 

YALE  COLLEGE. 

An  important  change  in  the  composition  of  the  Corporation  of  Yale  College  has  been 
inaugurated  by  the  action  of  the  legislature,  in  authorizing  the  substitution  of  mem- 
bers chosen  by  the  Alumni,  in  place  of  the  six  senior  State  senators  who  have  hitherto 
been  "ex  oflScio"  members  of  the  college  corporation. 

The  Alumni  of  Yale  College  are  making  vigorous  attempts  to  raise,  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  University,  a  fund  of  $^0,000,  to  be  called  the  "  Woolsey  Fund,"  in 
Donor  of  President  Woolsey,  who  at  the  last  commencement  resigned  the  presidencv 
of  the  college,  after  having  held  it  for  twenty-five  years.  Everything  connected  with 
Yale  College  indicates  renewed  vigor,  and  of  this,  as  of  the  other  coUe^  of  the  SUte, 
it  may  be  said  that  their  efforts  and  sympathies  are  heartily  given  to  the  advancement 
of  common  schools  as  well  as  of  higher  education. 

The  retirement  of  President  Woolsey  from  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  and  the 
inauguration  of  President  Porter,  was  an  occasion  of  great  interest,  not  only  to  the 
friends  of  the  college  but  to  all  interested  in  higher  education. 

ADDRESSES  OF  THE  RETIRING  AND  INCOMING  PRESIDENTS. 

The  formal  yielding  up  of  his  ofiQcial  position  by  President  Woolsey  took  place  Octo- 
ber 11,  when,  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  which  were  held  in  the  Center  Church, 
New  Haven,  he  publicly  committed,  "according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date."  the 
charter  and  seal  of  the  college  to  the  custody  of  the  newly-elected  president,  Noah  Por- 
ter, L.L.  D.,  for  so  many  years  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  in  the  same 
college.    President  Woolsey  said : 

''I  am  happy  that  I  can  give  thanks  to  God  for  His  blessing  upon  this  college,  and 
upon  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Never 
were  its  prospects  and  hopes  brighter  than  at  this  present  moment,  and  I  rejoice  that 
I  can  conunit  the  office,  which  I  now  formally  resign,  into  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  college ;  who  has  been  tested  by  an 
official  connection  with  it  of  twenty-tivo  jears ;  who  has  honored  it  by  his  writings ; 
who  commamls,  as  I  believe,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all — of  the  public,  the  trus- 
tees, the  graduates,  and  the  faculties. 

"To  you,  kIi',  according  to  a  formality  of  ancient  date,  I  commit  this  charter  and 
this  seal ;  a  charter  whichj  in  its  simplicity  and  liberality,  has  long  provided  an  enlight- 
ened and  efficient  government  over  the  institution,  and  which,  as  I  hope  and  belie.ve. 
by  the  recent  change  in  one  of  its  provisions,  will  more  effectually  pledge  the  4,r>0o 
living  graduates  to  active  measures  lor  its  prosperity ;  and  a  scaly  which  has  been  affixed 
with  rare  moderation  to  questionable  degrees,  and  which,  I  augur,  will  be  the  certifi- 
cate of  true  scholarship,  as  well  as  of  high  scientific  and  literary  reputation,  hereafter." 

President  Woolsey  then  reverted  to  the  history  of  the  college  during  his  presidency, 
and,  in  view  of  the  coming  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Corporation,  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  prosperity  of  the  college  had  been  largely  dependent  upon  the 
harmony  that  had  always  existed  between  the  members  of  the  Faculty  and  the  Corpo- 
ntlon ;  stating  that,  "  with  scarcely  an  exception,  no  law  has  been  passed,  no  officer 
aupointed,  unfesa  after  a  ibll  consultation  and  exchange  of  views  between  the  boards 
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ulties  are^  as  they  onffht  to  be,  mainly  responsible;  if  an  inefficient  or  nnfaithfiil  officer 
comes  into  a  chair  of  instruction,  the  Faculties,  who  know  him  best,  and  not  the  Corpo* 
ration,  are  to  bear  whatever  censure  is  justly  due.  I  hope  that  this  may  always  con- 
tinue." 

»  •  •  «,•  •  • 

"  And  growing  out  of  this  wise  liberty  conceded  to  the  officers  there  is  another  faror- 
ablo  point  in  the  position  of  the  college  officers— that,  while  the  ceneral  tradition  of 
what  a  college  ought  to  be  is  tolerably  iixed,  changes  have  constantly  taken  place  with 
the  enlargement  of  the  corps  of  ihstmction,  with  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  schol- 
arship, and  with  the  demand  for  a  higher  education  in  the  country.  The  beet  thing 
about  the  changes  is,  that  they  haye  been  made  in  all  quietness,  without  flourish  of 
trumpets,  each  a^  its  time,  and  not  all  at  once ;  dictated  by  the  desire  of  scientiflo  and 
literary  improvement,  and  not  by  that  of  adding  to  the  eclat  of  the  institution.  Thus, 
in  the  academic  department,  the  senior  year  is  worth  vastly  more  to  the  students  than 
it  was  twenty-five  years  ago ;  the  methods  of  instruction  have  been  greatly  improTed; 
several  of  the  modem  languages  have  been  introduced ;  the  system  of  examfhations 
is  on  a  wholly  new  basis:  the  stodents  are  dassified  according  to  their  attainments; 
and  optional  studies  are  allowed,  without  at  all  overthrowing  the  old  curricufaim.  So, 
also,  m  the  scientific  school  the  requisitions  for  entrance  have  been  made  more  severe, 
at  the  risk  of  deterring  many  candidates,  and  the  means  of  instruction  have  been 
increased  by  the  self-denial  and  eeal  of  the  professors,  until  the  school  in  its  vphsn 
takes  the  highest  rank  in  the  Judgment  of  the  whole  country.  And,  to  mention  bst 
one  other  mark  of  progress,  the  recent  enlargement  of  the  course  lor  graduates  in  phil- 
olo^  and  science,  brought  about  by  the  professors  themselves^  is  a  most  hopefiil  in^- 
cation  of  the  future  nsefulnees  and  influence  of  the  university.  So  may  it  ever  be ; 
may  the  spirit  of  true  science,  ever  ready  to  diffuse  itself,  and  acting  on  a  well  con- 
ceived plan,  be  more  and  more  the  spirit  of  Yale  College,  emanating  fh>m  the  teaching 
faculties  and  encouraged  by  the  corporation.' 

"  I  have  always  felt  that  the  details  of  my  office  were  my  duty  and  my  burden,  but 
the  teaching  of  willing  students,  and  the  pursuit  of  some  science  with  them,  my  duty 
and  my  joy ;  so  that,  if  the  office  were  to  run  alouff  in  the  rut  of  details  and  official  aets 
and  consultations  only,  I,  for  one,  would  not  thinK  it  worth  taking.  The  president  of 
a  college  ought,  in  some  department  of  study,  to  impress  himself  on  his  students  as  a 
man  of  learning  and  of  thought ;  he  ought  to  be  near  them  in  the  influences  of  tbe 
lecture-room,  and  to  be  one  of  themsenres ;  his  character  ought  to  be  so  within  the 
reach  of  their  eyes  that  they  can  confide  in  him  and  respect  him,  if  he  is  worthy  of 

having  such  sentiments  entertained  toward  him. 

•  •••••• 

"  And  there  is  another  thing,  which  I  hope  will  always  be  present  here,  with  the  con- 
sideration of  which  I  will  close  this  brief  address :  I  nope  that  as  long  as  the  coll^;e 
lasts  it  will  be  the  abode  of  religion ;  of  teachers  who  oelieve  in  Christ  and  lead  a 
religious  life,  and  of  scholars  who  feel  that  a  noble  character  is  something  infinitely 
more  precious  than  learning. 

•  •  •  •  •  #  • 

**  He  who  feels  himself  called  to  be  a  teacher,  who  has  the  spirit  of  service  to  God 
and  man  in  this  sphere,  has  the  foundation  on  which  all  healthy  experiments  may  be 
built.  He,  by  his  trials-roven  when  they  fail— will  ever  be  qualifying  himself  for 
something  better,  in  the  way  of  imparting  Knowledge  and  establishing  principles,  than 
he  has  as  yet  attained  to.  And  especially  he  wiU  be  anxious  not  to  leave  untried  all 
right  experiments  to  promote  an  honorable  and  truly  Christian  character  in  the 
institution  where  his  lot  is  cast. 

"  And  now  1  close  this  my  last  official  act  with  the  prayer  to  God  that  this  may  ever  be 
a  Ctiristian  college,  in  the  highest  and  best  sense.  May  its  gi-adnates  go  forth  to  bless 
the  world  as  men  of  principle,  and  as  they  advance  in  life  may  they  ever  retain  a  just 
and  fond  affection  for  their  AltiM  Mater.  May  its  guardians,  under  the  amendments  of 
the  charter,  have  that  unity  and  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  departments  whidi 
will  be  a  sure  pledge  of  successful  councils.  May  its  Faculties  keep  in  the  van  of  their 
sciences,  teach  with  a  loving  spirit,  and  feel  that  life  is  more  and  higher  than  leamins. 
May  its  students  be  manly,  truthful,  honorable— able  by  their  strength  of  principle 
to. resist  the  debasing  influences  that  are  abroad  in  the  land;  may  they,  in  short, 
be  true  Christian  gentlemen." 

President  Woolly  then  formally  exchanged  seats  with  President  Porter,  and  the 
ceremony  of  his  own  resignation,  and  of  the  induction  of  his  successori  was  complete; 
a  new  king  reigned. 

Much  feeling  was  manifested  toward  the  retiring  president,  and  the  high  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  audience,  composed  of  all  the  under-graduates  and  a  very 
large  assembly  of  the  Alumni,  was  shown  at  every  opportunity. 

A  congratulatory  address  to  the  new  president  was  delivered  in  Latin  by  Professiff 
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^ 

Thomas  A.  Thatcher,  for  so  many  years  bis  colleague.    A  short  address  in  English  was 
spoken  by  H.  M.  Sanders,  on  the  part  of  the  senior  class. 

After  a  choras  by  the  college  choir,  **  Domine  Salvam  fac  Presidem  Nostmm,''  C4ime 
the  inangnral  address  of  the  new  president,  which  was  a  very  exhaustive  and^  ablei 
treatment  of  his  theme,  "  The  Higher  Education  of  the  Country."  The  active  discus-- 
aion  concerning  the  utility  of  university  education  he  welcomed  as  an  evidence  of  inter- 
est, and  one  fnU  of  encouragement  to  all  friends  of  good  learning.  "  Were  the  higher 
edoeatimi  esteemed  of  lees  value,  it  would  not  awaken  so  warm  and  passionate  an 

interest. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

*'The  breeze  of  public  interest  and  public  criticism  which  is  now  blowing  so  freshly 
tinoogfa  the  halls  of  aneient  learning  can  only  bring  health  and  vigor. 

•  •  #  •*'•  •"• 

"  It  were  traitorous  to  abandon  positions,  the  defense  of  which  may  be  of  untold 
coufleqnence  to  future  generations,  because  or  the  confident  assertions  and  the  plausi- 
ble arguments  of  the  innovator  and  the  sciolist.  Whatever  is  good  in  the  old  systems 
win  not  only  endure  the  scrutiny  of  argument  and  abide  the  test  of  experiment,  but, 
as  we  believe,  will  justify  itself  to  the  best  judgment  of  the  men  who  form  public 
flpiniosL. 

^'  1st.  Higher  Edaoation  should  be  conversant  with  the  Past.  An  education  which 
despises  the  past  is  necessarily  limited  and  nanrow.  It  is  judged  and  condemned 
already  by  the  ignorance  and  effronterv  of  its  pretensions. 

''Thiskuowled&eof  the  past  comprises  that  of  the  history  of  deeds,  of  ideas,  of 
langnftge ;  which  last  is,  in  itsdfl  a  record  of  human  civilization. 

•  •  #  •  *  *  • 

«  This  study  of  what  man  has  heenand  attempted  in  the  past  is  fully  as  important  for  educa- 
tion as  is  the  mastery  of  what  he  has  learned.  To  assert,  as  many  do,  and  to  imply,  as 
more  would  ignorantly  infer,  that  the  past  can  teach  us  nothing,  except  the  positive 
troths  and  products  which  survive  it,  is  to  overlook  the  most  important  functions  of  edu- 
cation and  knowledge-— its  office  in  stimulating  thought  and  awakening  activity,  its 
capacity  to  enlarge  the  mind  by  comparative  judgment  and  to  enrich  it  with  perma- 
nent principles. 

*'  Institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  seats  of  learning,  in  the  special  sense  of 
the  phrase.    They  must  be  such,  in  order  that  the,  education  may  be  the  highest  and 

esU 

•  •••••« 

''As  long  as  the  teachers  of  the  higher  seminaries  are  only  a  step  in  advance  of  any 
of  their  pupils,  the  culture  of  the  country  must  be  greatly  deficient. 

•  •  *  •  •  if  • 

**  The  mellowing  and  refining  results  of  converse  with  the  past  must  be  seen  in  his  wise 
IhoaghtliilneBs,  his  exact  knowledge,  his  cautious  positiveness,  and  his  candid  spirit. 
While  we  concede  that  our  universities  and  colleges  are  not  primarily  designed  to  be 
academies  for  learned  acquisition  and  research,  yet  they  must  be  such  in  fact,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  schools  of  the  highest  culture. 

•  #  #  •  »  »  • 

''Jt  is  also  essential  for  the  general  culture  of  the  country  that  onr  colleges  should 
be  seats  of  learning.  The  attention  of  not  a  few  thoughtful  men  among  us  has  been 
^Bieeted  to  the  danger,  that,  in  the  rush  after  material  wealth,  the  madness  for  political 
supremacy,  and  the  glare  of  superficial  culture,  the  higher  learning  and  more  consum- 
mate culture  should  either  fail  to  be  attained,  or  fail  to  be  honored  among  us ;  or,  that 
these  should  be  so  far  the  exclusive  possessions  of  the  few  as  to  have  little  practical 
infloence  over  tlvs  men  who  control  our  aflVurs—as,  the  editors,  the  men  of  the  profes- 
rions.  the  leading  merchants  and  manufacturers — and  even  over  the  educatora  of  the 
cotmiry.  Indeed,  it  has  become  a  doctrine  with  not  a  few  that  there  is  a  natural 
antagonism  between  culture  and  practical  success ;  that  exact  learning  and  refined 
tastes  are  incompatible  with  sncccss  in  the  conduct  of  afiairs.  This  doctrine  has  been 
converted  into  the  heresy  that  in  a  republic,  which,  in  theory,  is  controlled  by  principles 
and  insight,  special  reliance  on  either  is  a  disqualification  for  public  trusts.  More 
marvelous  still,  in  a  community  which  rests  on  popular  education,  the  doctrine  is 
stadiously  propagated  that  tbe  higher  learning  is  antagonistic  to  the  lower. 

**  We  have  no  time  to  show  that  np  ignorance  can  be  more  stupid,  and  no  heresy 
more  malignant  and  destructive,  than  this.  The  lessons  of  history,  both  the  earlier 
and  the  more  recent,  are  distinct  and  vivid,  that  in  a  republic  like  ours,  wealthy,  proud, 
and  self-confident,  there  can  be  neither  permanence  nor  dignity  if  the  best  knowledge 
and  the  highest  culture  of  the  world  do  not  influence  its  population  and  its  institutions. 
It  becomes  a  serious  question,  then,  how  the  learning  and  culture  of  the  country  can 
be  more  successfully  provided  for  and  made  accessible. 
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"  Learning  and  cultnre  never  thrive  so  well  as  when  proseonted  by  a  society  of  men 
who  can  stimnlate  and  aid  one  another  by  their  diverse  aptitudes,  and  tastes,  and 

acquisitions. 

*«  »  «##  •  » 

"  The  duty  of  imparting  does  not  interfere  with  activity  in  learning.  It  innwirts  a 
present  aud  pressing  interest  to  research.  It  gives  clearness  and  methml  and  fixedness 
to  what  is  learned. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  of  teaching  need  not  interfere  with  the  time  and  in- 
terest which  study  requires.  *  *  Let  the  college  be  so  well  endowed  as  to 
allow  its  younger  teachers  sufficient  time  for  study,  while  it  imposes  on  them  special 
duties  of  discipline,  and  teaching.  As  age  advances,  and  the  attainments  are  more  con- 
spicuous, let  the  duties  of  instruction  be  lightened.  If  graduate  classes  are  formed 
and  uuiversity  work  is  undertaken,  let  this  work  be  assigned  to  the  <dder  and  more 

eminent. 

«  •  •  •  •  #  • 

"  The  plan  which  has  been  developed  in  Yale  College  of  attaching  university  schools  < 
01  classes  to  the  nnder-graduate  curriculum,  and  of  encouraging  college  professors  to 
enter  upon  higher  teaching,  is  eminently  fitted  to  make  them  learned  men,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  eflfisient  and  snccessful  instructors.  It  cannot  but  contribute  to  the  learn- 
ing and  culture  of  tibe  country  by  arousing  the  desire  for  research  and  culture  among 
the  students. 

"  From  the  relation  of  the  higher  education  to  the  past,  we  pass  to  it«  concern  with 
the  present,  and  observe  that  this  education  should  never  be  so  devoted  to  the  gen- 
erations which  are  gone  as  to  forget  the  generation  which  is  now  thinking;  and 
acting.  The  learning  which  it  acquires  it  does  not  acquire  for  the  gratification  of  a 
few  erudite  students,  or  the  satisfaction  of  a  few  curious  critics,  but  for  the  service 
of  the  present  age.  While  a  college  cannot  teach  except  it  also  learns  from  the 
past,  it  cannot  teach  unless  It  understands  and  sympathizes  with  the  generation 
which  it  attempts  to  instruct.  While  it  is  true  that  certain  truths  and  principles 
are  the  same  for  all  the  generations,  it  is  also  true  that  every  age  has  its  own 
methods  of  conceiving  and  applying  them,  its  own  difficulties  in  accepting  what 
is  true  and  in  refuting  what  is  false,  its  own  forms  of  scientific  inquiry,  its  own 
forms  of  literary  expression.  This  is  eminently  true  of  our  own  country  in  theae  our 
own  times.  Its  intellcctnal  activity  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  country,  or  that  of  any 
other  period.  From  the  phases  of  scientific  and  of  popular  activity  with  which  the 
whole  country  is  moved,  from  time  to  time,  the  higher  institutions  may  not  estrange 
themselves,  iii  their  devotion  to  the  routine  of  aoademic  instruction  or  the  prosecution 

of  learned  researches. 

*  •  •  «  •  •  • 

"  They  do  well  also  to  remember,  that,  though  learned,  they  have  no  monopoly  of 
learning;  though  scientific,  they  do  not  necessarily  lead  or  even  follow,  the  science  of 
their  time ;  though  devoted  to  literaxy  critici^uu  and  research,  there  is  a  busy  world  of 
historiaus  and  poets  and  essayists,  whose  energetic  activity  is  moving  forward  or 
backward,  upward  or  downward,  the  thought,  the  diction,  and  the  principles  of  a  pro- 
gressive generation. 

•  . »  #  *  «  »  »      * 

"  Unless  the  teacher  is  alive  to  the  thinking  of  the  present,  he  cannot  prepare  his 
pupils  fully  to  meet  it— to  accept  whatever  is  true  and  good,  and  to  reject  whatever  is 
erroneous  and  evil.  Moreover,  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  present,  his  pupils  cannot  be, 
even  while  they  sit  under  his  teachings.  Thev  come  into  his  class-room  fresh  from  the 
exuberant  life  of  a  new  generation.  He  may  ignore  or  despise  it;  they  do  not.  They 
sympathize  with  its  knowledge  and  its  ignorance ;  they  snare  in  its  wisdom  and  its 
folly.  If  he  understands  and  cares  for  neither,  he  is  so  far  unfitted  to  counsel  and 
guide  them.  If,  however,  they  believe  that  he  understands  the  great  world  without 
the  cdllege,  as  well  as  the  little  world  within,  they  will  listen  to  his  instructions  with 
resijcct. 

"  President  Woolsey  has  been  none  the  less  efficient  aa  an  instructor  because  he  has 
brought  his  reading  and  his  thought  to  bear  upon  questions  of  social  morals  and  pre- 
sent international  complications.  There  is  special  need  at  the  present  moment  that  the 
student  should  sympathize  with  the  present  generation,  becanse  he  is  so  generally  re- 
proached with  bein^  out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  because  it  so  pressingly  needs  all  the 
energy  and  skill  which  cultnre  and  learning  can  apply  to  elevate  and  correct  it.  If  the 
professors  of  our  higher  institutions  sometimes  cease  to  sympathize  with  present  move- 
ments, it  is  never  true  of  their  pupils.  For  this  very  reason  there  is  so  much  the  greater 
need  that  their  teachers  should  also  understand  these  movements,  that  they  may  pre- 
pare their  pupils  to  meet  them — if  in  the  direction  of  the  tnith,  that  they  should  wel- 
^me  them ;  if  of  error,  that  they  should  know  why  to  reject  them.    The  standing  re- 
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proacfa  a^nst  nniYeo^y  life,  that  it  tends  to  withdraw  its  pnpils  from  the  thonght 
and  actirity  of  their  timee,  is,  however,  refuted  by  the  history  of  universities  in  every 
generation,  from  the  days  when  Luthe;r  reflected  in  his  own  struggling  heart  tiie 
thoaghts  and  feelings  which  were  moving  the  men  of  his  times,  dojwn  to  the  present 
momeat  when  the  speculations  of  Mill  and  of  Buckle  have  penetrated  into  the  common- 
rooms  of  Oxford,  and  agitated  the  colleges  where  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  Pusey  and 
Newman,  Arnold  and  Whately,  half  anticipate<l  and  half  created  the  revolutions  of 
popular  thought  and  feeling  with  which  their  names  are  connected. 

*'  The  higher  education,  in  mastering  the  past  and  sympathizing  with  the  present, 
will  wisely  forecast  and  direct  the  future.  The  men  whom  it  trams  are  men  of  the 
famre,  and  to  a  lafge  extent  have  the  future  of  the  country  in  their  hands.  Hence 
the  relations  of  this  education  to  the  future  take  up  into  themselves  and  contr^  its 

relations  to  the- present  and  the  past. 

•  •••••• 

"The  higher  education  should  aim  at  intellectual  culture  and  training,  rather  than 
aft  tiie  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  it  should  respect  remote  rather  than  immediate 
reBslts. 

^That  education  ia  conceived  in  the  wisest  spirit,  and  i^  in  the  best  sense  the  most 
Uberal,  which  values  permanent  intellectual  power  and  culture  above  any  accumulation 

of  fiiicts,  any  knowledge  of  words  or  phrases,  or  any  dexterity  in  action  or  in  speech. 

#»»  #  •  #  • 

**  Knowledge,  in  the  best  sense,  is  more  than  the  accumulation  of  facts,  whatever 
these  may  be,  whether  words,  events,  paradigms,  or  datea  Facts,  as  such,  do  not 
eoDstitute  knowledge,  but  only  facts  as  held  in  a  method  and  related  to  principles  and 

laws. 

•  •••#•• 

"  Moreover,  in  all  the  stages  of  education,  many  of  the  taskd  are  purely  preparative 
sad  discipliuarv.  The  most  earnest  stickler  for  knowledge  made  easy  and  self-propel- 
ling must  eoniess  that  in  childhood  alphabets  and  paradigms  and  derivations  and 

tyntactical  rules  must  be  painfhlly  learned  before  they  can  be  understood  and  applied. 

•  »  »  *  •  «  * 

''The  truth  cannot  be  set  aside,  nor  denied,  that  in  the  elementary  stages  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge,  ftorn  the  mastery  of  the  alphabet  upward,  intellectual  labor 
most  be  enforced  largely  for  the  sake  of  its  remote  results,  and  these  results  often  ap- 
pear only  as  enhanced  skill  or  capacity. 

•  •  »»  •  «  » 

**  We  cannot  aecept  the  doctrine  that  all  studies  are  equally  disciplinary  in  their  in- 
fluence and  effect,  or  that  a  selection  of  the  most  quickening  and  useful  cannot  be 
made  by  teachers  better  than  by  pupils.  *  *  In  accordance  with  these 

views,  we  have  op^ed  two  schools  for  undergraduate  students,  the  one  of  which  is 
prevailingly  scientific,  and  looking  more  to  modem  and  active  life,  and  the  other  is 

eipecially  classical,  historical,  and  speculative. 

»  »  •»  •  •  » 

''Both  are  conceived  and  conducted  after  substantially  the  same  theory,  that  severe 
and  enforced  attention  and  natient  labor  open  the  way  to  intellectual  power  and 
thorough  acquisition.    Over  tne  gateway  of  neither  is  written,  *  Turn  in  hither,  O  ye 

Bmple  ones,  who  believe  in  a  short  and  easy  road  to  mental  power.' 

•  «  •  •  •  «  • 

**  Instead  of  providing  university  studies  for  undergraduate  students,  we  desire  to 
make  onr  undergraduate  departments  preparatory  for  university  classes  and  schools. 
These  nndergraduate  departments  are  two— the  old  classical  college,  the  Yale  Colle^, 
which  is  known  as  the  germ  of  all  these  offshoots,  and  the  Sheffield  School,  with  its 
modem  and  scientific  curriculum  of  three  years.  These  are  feeders  to  the  University 
pn^er.  This  consists  of  the  professional  schools  for  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  and 
what  answers  to  the  department  of  philosophy  in  a  German  university,  making  the 
aosdogy  between  our  university  and  theirs  almost  complete.  The  philosophical  depart- 
ment, so  &r  as  organized,  includes  the  classes  and  courses  of  study  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  scientific  school — as  the  schools  of  engineering  and  chemistry,  a  school  of 
l^oWy  Ifilly  organized,  a  school  of  mathematics  and  physics,  and  a  partially  organ- 
ized school  in  which  history,  and  English  literature,  and  politics  are  taught,  which 
it  is  hoped  may  be  organized  as  a  school  of  the- moral  and  political  sciences.  To  these 
ihouldoe  added,  as  not  least  significant,  the  school  of  fine  arts.  This  is  our  scheme 
of  an  organized  university,  which  presupposes  undergraduate  instraction  and  discip- 
line, and  superadds  to  it  odditional  study  and  reading  in  regular  classes,  under  able 
iaatmetors.  It  is  no  more  than  just  to  say  that  these  arrangements  have  been  re- 
sponded to  by  the  attendance  of  as  many  students  as  our  most  sanguine  hopes  could 
nave  contemplated.  This  scheme  of  classes  looking  toward  a  university  degree  is 
eapabte  of  indisfinite  expansion  according  to  the  demands  of  science  and  letters,  and 
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the  resources  of  the  uBiYeroity  in  money  and  men,  and  the  applianees  of  hooks  azid 

collecdous.    It  invites  to  the  founding  of  uDiyersity  profe88or8hips--of  which  more 

than  one  is  fully  endowed  and  most  ahly  fdled — the  incomhente  of  which  mav  not  only 

lend  honor  to  the^  institution  in  their  appropriate  ^heres,  hat  may  give  yaluahle  in« 

Btruction  and  incitements  to  undergraduate  pupils. 

«  •  n    ^  «"  •  •  • 

"  The  most  efficient  of  all  moral  influences  in  a  college  are  those  which  proceed 

ftom  the  personal  characters  of  the  instructors.  * 

«  »  •  •  .      •  •  • 

"  Our  honored  and  heloved  president,  who  for  forty  years  has  done  so  much  for  the 
scholarship  of  Yale  Coll^Ci  has  done  most  of  all  for  it  hy  the  impression  of  his  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  truth,  his  indignant  scorn  of  meanness,  and  his  simple  love  of 

goodness. 

»  »  •  •  «  •  ♦ 

"  The  more  Christian  a  college  or  university  is,  other  thin^  heing  equal,  the  mora 
perfect  and  harmonious  will  he  its  culture,  the  more  philosophical  and  free  its  science, 
the  more  exact  and  profound  its  erudition,  the  richer  and  more  varied  its  literature. 
We  should  be  treacherous  to  our  faith  did  we  not  believe  this,  and  act  accordingly. 
We  rejoice  that  this  is  still  the  judgment  of  so  many  who  influence  public  opixuon. 

"  The  more  Christian  a  university  becomes,  the  less  sectarian  will  be  its  spirit  and 

influence. 

•  •  ft  «  •  •  .        • 

"  We  have  no  favors  for  our  faith  to  ask  of  science,  and  no  patronage  to  solicit  fh>m 
erudition.    On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  fears  from  either. 

"  In  the  light  of  our  past  history  and  what  are  to  be  the  pressing  demands  of  this 
country,  we  assert  the  opinion  that  Yale  College  must  and  wm  be  forever  maintained 
as  a  Christian  university. 

''  Again,  the  higher  education  of  the  country  depends  upon  and  sympathizes  with 
the  lower.  The  colleges  and  universities  presuppose  preparatory  schools  that  fit  men 
for  their  curriculum. 

''  It  is  also  true  that  the  college  is  affected  by  the  general  civilization  of  the  commu- 
nitv,  the  manners  and  spirit  of  the  people,  and  their  practical  estimates  of  intelligence 
and  morality.  Upon  all  these  the  hi|^ner  education  reacts  most  powerfully,  as  it  ele- 
vates the  aims,  enlarges  the  conceptions,  and  refines  and  brightens  the  life  of  the 
people.  Especially  is  Its  influence  direct  and  efficient  upon  its  teachings  of  every  grade. 
Many  of  these  it  trains  not  only  for  the  classical  seminaries,  but  for  the  numerous 
public  schools  of  the  larger  towns.  The  time  is  not  very  distant  when  courses  of  study 
will  be  arranged  and  classes  will  be  organized,  in  connection  with  this  university,  with 
the  express  ODJect  of  giving  special  instruction  and  training  to  teachers.  It  should 
never  fail  to  sympathize  with  every  movement  to  advance  the  educational  interests  of 
the  whole  community. 

"  In  the  views  expressed  concerning  the  higher  education,  you  will  have  recc^ized  an 
exposition  of  the  theory  which  dimsts  the  organization  and  administration  of  Yale 
College  in  all  its  departments.  You  will  see,  first  of  all,  that  we  have  a  theory.  We 
are  not  the  blind  followers  of  tradition  or  custom,  but  have  a  definite  system  which 
we  intelligently  hold.  It  is  true  this  theory  has  in  some  sense  taken  form  under  the 
shaping  and  pro^^ressive  influence  of  the  times,  and  has  been  made  for  us  rather  than 
made  by  us,  but  it  is  for  this  reason  none  the  less  rational  and  principled,  as  we  have 
endeavored  to  meet  these  wants  in  the  wisest  manner.  Theories  or  education  that 
are  id  eal  or  revolutionary,  like  similar  theories  of  government,  read  well  but  work 
badly.  But  if  our  theory  takes  wisdom  from  the  past,  it  watches  the  present  and  is 
hopeful  and  enterprising  for  the  future.  We  claim  for  it  the  very  great  advantage  of 
providing  for  the  most  liberal  expansion,  and  for  unlimited  growth,  if,  indeed,  the 
demand  of  the  times  for  a  more  accomplished  education  is  met  by  wakeful  enterprise 

on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  a  loyal  and  liberal  support  on  the  part  of  its  firienda. 

«•*#««  It 

*'  I  cannot  take  leave  of  the  venerated  and  beloved  head  of  the  college  without  min- 
ing public  the  testimony — of  which  he  does  not  need  to  be  assured — ^that,  as  few  men 
have  known  him  more  Intimately  in  his  private  and  public  relations  than  I,  few  honor 
him  more  sincerely  as  a  man,  or  are  knit  more  closely  to  him  as  a  friend.  The  inspirer 
of  the  best  and  noblest  aims  of  my  dawning  manhood,  the  friend  of  all  my  active  life, 
the  official  superior,  yet  faithful  and  beloved  associate,  in  all  the  public  and  private 
trials  and  jojs  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  now  committed  to  my  hands  the  trust 
which  he  has  discharged  with  unabating  fidelity  and  with  unexampled  success.  I  re- 
joice that  he  is  to  remain  by  my  side  and  in  the  university,  to  which  he  will  contribute 
his  wise  counsel,  his  large  experience,  and  his  cheering  sympathy^r^  t 
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''By  m  vnexpeeted  aad  generous  aet  of  the  State  of  Connecticiit,  it  has  become  poesi- 
blo  to  mvite  the  gndnttbeB,  by  a  yearly  eleotioa,  to  bo  formally  reprosentod  in  our 
ooTporation,  and  at  the  next  commencement  six  may  be  elected  members  of  this  body. 
This  eban^  in  the  coitntitution  of  the  board  of  trust  will,  at  least,  bring  the  graduates 
into  more  infi.mate  relations  with  the  institution,  and  give  them  the  opportunity  for 
an  active  co-operation  in  every  movement  for  its  welfare.  To  us  this  change  is  wel- 
eome,  mxkA  to  me  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  that  it  is  already  consummated,  and  that  the 
new  era  bej^ns  at  this  juncture.  This  is  no  time  to  explain  at  length  the  necessities 
of  the  eollege ;  to  some  of  them  I  have  alluded  in  passing.  The  plans  for  its  progress 
sod  improvement  are  manifold ;  they  could  not  now  be  unfolded.  But  I  venture  to 
tsBitre  the  graduates  that  no  persons  are  more  senyitivo  to  many  of  the  defects  in  the 
workinii;  of  oar  system  than  are  the  members  of  the  several  faculties,  and  no  persons 
would  be  more  prompt  to  supply  them  were  the  means  at  their  command.  The  criti- 
cisms apon  the  college,  which  now  and  then  appear,  we  always  interpret  as  showing 
that  you  have  been  trained  to  free  discussion  and  aspire  after  the  highest  perfection.'' 

NEW  HAVEN. 

Nomber  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  1870 11, 234 

Number  registered  during  the  year 8,337 

Number  of  schools 23 

Number  of  teachers 149 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance  of  scholars 94.56 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  per  month,  (male) ^ $181  38 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  per  month,  (female) |51  47 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  high-school  building  occunvd 
Wedneiiday,  October  4.  On  this  occasion,  ex-Mavor  Sperry,  president  of  the  Ijoard 
of  education,  in  the  opening  address,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  one  thousand  pupils 
present,  from  the  upper  grades  in  the  public  schools,  who  furnished  a  part  of  the 
music,  represented  but  one-seventh  of  tne  total  school  population  of  the  citv,  whose 
names  were  enrolled  and  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  corner-stone.  Every  child  might 
now,  with  reasonable  effort,  attain  a  ^ood  education  without  charge,  the  privileges  of 
education  being  as  free  to  all  in  the  city  as  the  dews  of  heaven. 

PRESIDENT  POHTER 

then  b^ng  introduced,  oonffratulated  the  assembly  on  the  occurrence  of  an  event  so 
full  of  promise  to  the  sohoofinteiests  of  New  Haven.  He  was  glad  to  have  this  bnild- 
iuK ;  glad  that  the  scholars  in  the  lower  schools  would  have  a  chance  to  get  a  good 
e^^adon  in  tho  higher  Inranches,  fitting  them  for  a  circle  of  a  wider  influence.  He 
hoped  the  work  would  not  stop  here ;  that  New  Haven  would  soon  have  a  public 
library,  like  Boston.  **  What  a  fine  sight  it  is  to  see  on  a  school  holiday  this  Boston 
library  filled  with  boys  and  girls  from  the  schools,  eagerly  selecting  volumes,  and  all 
free,  no  questions  being  asked,  except  if  the  applicant  lived  in  the  city  of  Boston  I 
Yon  could  see  thousands  waiting  for  their  turn,  and  scarcely  a  book  was  ever  lost  or 
not  retnmed,  out  of  the  great  number  drawn."  When  he  lived  in  Spriufffield  he  had 
charge  of  a  library  which  numbered  some  six  hundred  volumes.  They  had  nursed  and 
boipeid  it,  and  now  it  occupied  a  stately  building,  and  the  citizens  every  year  cheer- 
fnUy  appropriated  money  to  its  support  to  buy  oooks,  which  are  open  to  all,  to  finish 
the  education  of  the  public  schools. 

He  referred  to  the  venerable  John  E.  Lovell,  the  master  who  taught  for  thirty-five 
years  where  this  new  building  is  to  stand,  being  the  pioneer  of  the  Lancasterian  system 
and  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  present  to  cheer  them  in  the  present  work. 

^This  school  was  to  be  called  the  Hillhouse  School.  Who  was  Mr.  Hillhonse,  and 
why  was  the  school  to  be  named  firom  him  f  He  was  a  tall  Indian-looking  man,  whom 
they  called  the  Sachem.  Perhaps  it  was  from  his  looks,  or  because  his  ancestors  came 
from  an  Indian  village.  He  us^,  in  fun,  to  keep  a  tomahawk  in  his  desk  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  have  it  out  occasionally,  to  keep  his  opponents  quiet.  He  did  a 
great  deal  fiir  New  Haven.  Every  one  who  walks  our  streets  has  reason  to  thank  him 
and  make  obeisance  to  his  memory.  He  it  was  who  planted  these  elms,  and  he 
who  encouraged  the  leveling  of  our  present  green.  vHe  had  sent  his  man  to  help  the 
city  plow  it  over,  when  the  neighbors  opposed  to  it  told  him  to  desist  or  they  would 
flog  him.  Mr.  Hillhouse  heard  of  it,  and  came  down  and  took  bold  of  the  plow  him- 
adOr,  and  told  his  man  to  drive  on ;  which  he  did,  unmolested.  He  was  the  author  of 
many  other  improvements,  and  though  the  right-hand  man  of  Washington,  he  was  not 
afraid  to  help  build  a  road  himself.  We  name  the  school  from  him  ibr  what  he  has 
done  for  New  Haven,  and  through  New  Haven  for  the  State  and  the  world.  It  was 
he  who,  when  the  public  lands  were  set  apart,  traveled  over  the  West  xpllectiup  the 
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fhnd  and  seonred  it  for  the  pnblio  scbools  of  the  State.  He  reoovered  $1,750,000  fbr  a 
State  school  fund.  And  when  a  number  of  men  fh)m  whom  he  had  collected  the 
money  offered  him  a  present  of  five  or  six  thousand  dollars  as  a  token  of  their  appre- 
ciation of  his  fairness,  he  gave  it  all  to  this  fund." 

The  laying  of  the  comer-stone  was  by  die-Governor  English,  who  read  an  intereetinfi^ 
account  of  tne  progress  of  free  public  schools  in  the  city  and  State,  closing  as  follows: 

**In  laying:  the  foundation  of  this  high-school  edifice,  we  not  only  recognize  the  im- 
portant educational  S6r\ices  done  in  the  post,  but  proper  assnrance  that  thernt  sfaddl  be 
no  abatement  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  education  in  the  future.  We  erect  a  building 
here  at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000,  wherein  every  cent  of  the  expenditure  is  a  voluntary 
taK-offering  of  our  people.  Under  the  same  roof  will  come  together  boys  and  girls, 
representing  almost  every  prominent  shade  of  religion  and  nationality,  and  while  their 
mmds  will  be  imbued  with  the  seeds  of  common  culture,  their  hearts  will  ripen  into 
such  enduring  friendships  as  no  sectarian  prejudice  in  after  years  will  entirely  eflQAce; 
while  the  educational  advantages  here  offered  will  be  amply  good  enough  for  the  rich, 
they  will  be  none  too  good  for  the  poor.  It  is  this  characteristic  feature  of  our  public 
schools  which  should  make  them  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  a  republic  like  our  own, 
'one  founded  on  the  principle  of  individual  equality,  alid  recognizing  merit  as  the  only 
test  of  individual  worth.'' 

ORAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Hon.  Ariel  Parish,  city  superint'Cndent  of  schools,  in' his  report,  says:  **  It  is  a  fact 
to  be  regretted,  that  of  the  6,000  pupils  in  attendance  upon  our  public  schools,  less 
than  2,0%  are  found  there  after  twelve  years  of  age.  The  knowledge  they  are  able  to 
acquire  of  the  studies  pursued,  with  the  best  instruction,  must  be  very  meager  and 
elementary  in  its  character.  And  yet  this  is  their  chief  preparation  for  the  straggle  of 
life ;  to  become  citizens  of  the  commonwealth ;  to  participate  in  every  department  of 
business ;  to  give  character  to  the  community  where  they  dwell ;  and  take  part  in  the 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  (question  comes  with  force :  what  more  can  we  do  for 
the  individual  benefit  of  these  children,  and  the  welfare  of  society  at  the  same  timef 
It  is  proposed,  by  oral  instruction,  to  impart  a  more  full  and  correct  knowledge  of  the 
objects  with  which  they  will  have  something  to  do ;  including  in  this  instructlou  aU 
that  pertains  to  morals  and  manners,  as  well  as  objects." 

FREB  DRAWING-SCHOOL. 

Professor  Bail  gave  a  second  gratuitous  course  of  lessons  in  mechanical  drawing  to  a 
class  of  about  sixty  young  men,  who  have  daily  carried  his  instructions  directly  into 
practical  use  in  their  shops.  Their  testimony  of  the  utility  of  drawing  to  them,  in 
their  work,  is  unquestionable :  a  few  lines  drawn  upon  the  blackboard  traok  a  dia- 
gram, which  enables  the  workman  to  cut  his  sheet  of  iron  with  unerring  certainty,  so 
that  the  parts  come  together  with  a  perfect  fit  to  form  the  elbow  of  a  stove-pipe,  or  the 
frame- work  of  a  carriage-lamp,  without  any  experimental  clipping,  or  the  loss  of  a 
shaving  of  stock  in  obtaining  the  desired  result.  And  this  is  the  simple  process  which 
a  master-workman  in  a  tin-shop  labored  for  years  to  work  out  in  his  own  brain.  Un- 
successful, he  offered  a  teacher  $100  if  he  would  instruct  him  how  to  do  it.  Bat  the 
teacher  was  obliged  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  drawing,  and  also  his  inability  to  aid  him. 
A  few  blackboard  instructions  reveal  the  coveted  secret.  These  practical  meehaoks 
go  back  to  their  shops  with  new  ideas  of  their  work.  The  whole  community,  as  well 
as  the  individual,  is  benefited  by  increased  facility  in  the  performance  of  ordinaiy 
mechanical  operations. 

HARTFORD. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  acting  visitor,  Rev.  C.  R.  Fisher,  there  are  8,258  chil* 
dren  in  the  city  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  whole  number  registeied 
is  5,669.  Besides  those  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  there  are  in  two  Roman  CathoUo 
schools  1506.  There  are  17  school-buildings,  with  93  rooms,  and  122  teachers.  The  re- 
ceipts for  the  year  were  $188,213  28 ;  expenditures,  $177,221  34.  Of  the  sum  espendedi 
$75,261  26  was  for  teachers'  salaries ;  $73,608  07  for  now  buildings. 

TEACHERS. 

The  report  suggests  that  those  persons  should  be  employed  as  teachers,  in  preference 
to  others,  who  have  chosen  teaching  as  a  profession  and  have  fitted  themselves  for  it  by 
study,  and  often  with  much  self-denial  and  sacrifice.  Competitive examinatioiis  are 
recommended  as  better  than  the  present  plan,  by  which  a  person  is  often  engaged,  and 
sometimes  actually  employed,  before  examination.  Elementary  instruction  in  orawing 
and  vocal  music  is  given  in  most  of  the  schools,  with  commendable  success. 
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BVENINO  SCHOOLS. 

An  appropriation  not  exceeding  f2.000  was  made  ibr  the  expenses  of  an  evening 
lehool.  This  was  opened  November  14, 1870,  with  about  150  scholars,  male  and  female. 
The  school  was  coutiuoed  without  vacation  or  interruption,  five  evenings  of  each 
week,  four  months.  The  females  were  assigned  the  upper  room ;  the  males  werQ 
divided  into  two  classes,  and  received  instruction  upon  alternate  evenings.  Beading, 
wridog,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  were  the  branches  taught.  During  the  term  2St 
names  were  enrolled — 97  females  and  240  males.  The  ages  of  the  females  varied  from 
twelve  to  sixty  years,  the  average  being  nineteen  years ;  of  males,  from  twelve  to 
fifty-three,  the  average  being  eighteen  years  and  two  months.  The  number  in  regular 
aUeodance  was  smaU,  compared  with  the  names  enrolled,  as  most  if  not  all  of  these 
wen  employed  at  some  kind  of  labor,  and  many  of  them  engaged  in  their  regular  work 
two  or  more  evenings  each  week.  The  deportment,  industry,  application,  desire  for 
improvement,  and  actual  progress  of  the  pupils  would  compare  favorably  with  the 
best  city  schools. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  admitted  during  the  year  was  173 ;  dismissed,  138.  The  whole 
number  enrolled  was  325— males,  150 ;  females.  175.  Average  number,  273 ;  average 
attendance — ^nudes,  108 ;  females,  152 }  total,  250.    Per  cent,  of  attendance,  95.5. 

STATS  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Norwich,  October 
19  and  20,  the  meeting  on  Thursday  evening  being  addressed  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Miner, 
D.  D.,  of  Tuflb's  College,  Massachusetto,  in  a  logical  and  forcible  plea  for  liberal  educa- 
tion, with  the  aim  oi  quickening  in  teachers  the  appreciation  of  their  possibilities  of 
doisg  good  by  awakening  the  ambition  of  youth  for  a  high  degree  of  culture. 

Leetores  and  addresses  were  mven  on  Friday  by  Professor  Louis  Bail  on  drawing; 
bjMias  BeUeA.  Strickland,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  on  the  '*  Word-Method  in 
Teaching  Beading;"  by  A.  Morse,  Professor  WiUiam  B.  D wight,  and  others,  on  edu- 
cational topics.    Henry  E.  Sawy^er,  of  Middletown,  was  re-elected  president. 

The  following  were  some  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  association : 

Renhedj  That  we,  the  teachers  of  Connecticut,  at  this  the  twenty-fifth  annual  meet* 
in;;  of  our  State  association,  do  renewedly  consecrate  ourselves  to  the  la1>or  of  forward- 
ing all  tr«e  progress,  so  ^  as  we  understand  what  that  is,  in  the  work  of  our  noble  pro- 

Bt»l9€dy  That  as  the  normal  school  at  New  Britain  is  doing  a  work  for  our  State 
wliieh  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way^,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  legislature  to  make, 
oQce  for  sdl,  ample  and  perpetuid  appropriation  for  its  support ;  and  furthermore,  that 
tiie  State  should  appropriate  |l,0(n)  or  $1,500  per  year  to  aid  such  as  are  anxious  to 
take  the  normal  course,  but  who  are  unable  to  do  so  without  some  pecuniary  assistance, 

Beaoktdj  That  the  system  of  certificating  teachers  in  Connecticut  is  seriously  defective ; 
tbat,  in  order  to  elevate  the  occupation  of  teaching  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession,  per- 
8008  who  have  a  diploma  from  the  State  Normal  &hool,  also  those  to  whom  the  State 
l>oaid  of  education  have  granted  a  certificate  of  qualification,  oujght  to  be  accepted  by 
Ideal  beards  of  education  as  teachers,  without  further  examination. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 
Hon.  B.  G.  NORTHBOP,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  New  Haven, 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

Title. 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Bev.S.  Clark 

Acting  visitor. 
Acting  visitor. 
Superintendent. 
Acting  visitor. 
Acting  visitor. 

C.R.Fisher 

Kew  Haven           

Ariel  Parish 

^yaterbu^y 

Norwich      . ,       ... 

J.  L.  Clark,  D.D 

B.  B.  Whlttemore 

Georice  W.  Burke 

Secretary  board  of  education. 
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DEIiAWARE. 

The  absence  of  any  State  sapervision  of  edacatioa  renders  it  impossible  to  ipve,  as 
is  done  in  tbe  case  of  most  of  tbe  other  States,  an  abstract  of  the  aatfaorized  reports 
showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  the  State. 

The  only  State  report  concerning  education  is  the  account  contained  in  the  auditor^s 
report,  of  the  amount  of  the  State  fund  distributed  to  each  district ;  which  amount  is 
only  cnanji^  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  districts,  owing  to  the  occasional  diTi»- 
ion  of  a  district,  and  the  consequently  increased  subdivision  of  the  fund  bet'ween  the 
districts.  As  a  consequence  of  this  absence  of  State  reports,  it  results  that  the  only 
official  data  for  judging  of  the  educational  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
State  are  to  be  found  m  the  illiteracy  returns  of  the  national  census  which,  by  the 
kindness  of  General  Walker,  we  publish  from  the  advance  sheets. 

ABSTRACT  OV  THB  SCHOOL  LAWS. 

The  State  of  Delaware  was  originally  divided  into  school  districts  by  lespslative  en- 
actment, and  the  school  law  provides  for  {he  record  of  the  boundaries  of  school  d!^ 
tricts  in  each  county,  and  for  tne  division  of  school  districts  by  the  levy  court  upon  a 
petition  "  signed  b^  twelve  or  more  owners  of  property  in  any  school  district,"  provid- 
ing that  in  the  original  districts,  and  in  each  new  one,  there  shall  be  "  at  least  thirty- 
five  scholars  over  five  years  of  age."  After  such  division  the  children  may  continne 
to  eijoy  "  the  privileges  Mid  benefits  of  the  school  in  the  original  district,**  '*  until 
the  next  annual  stated  meeting  of  the  school  voters  in  this  State,  when  they  can 
organize."  *' Two  or  more  districts  may  unite  for  establishing  and  supporting  a  fi^ee 
B<mool  for  their  common  benefit."  ^*  United  districts  shall  have  the  same  powers  and 
exercise  them  in  the  same  manner  as  original  districts."  The  power  of  taxation  shall 
extend  to  the  amount  that  could  lawfully  be  raised  by  tax  in  the  several  distriots 
oomposing  such  united  district  if  acting  separately. 

YEARLY  MBBTING. 

"A  stated  meeting  is  appointed  by  law  on  the  first  Saturday  in  April,  at  the  aohool- 
house ;  or  if  there  is  none,  at  a  place  designated  by  the  levy  court,  to  ue  held  at  2  |i.  m., 
and  to  be  kept  open  one  hour  at  least."  "  Every  person  residing  within  the  di^nct 
and  having  paid  nis  school-tax  for  the  preceding  year^  shall  be  a  school  voter  of  said 
district."  "  Any  number  of  voters  may  proceed  to  busmess,"  "and  their  acts  shall  be 
valid." 

DUTIES  OP  VOTERS. 

They  elect  one  member,  of  the  school  committee  each  year  to  serve  for  three  years. 
Hie  school  voters  decide  what  sum  shall  be  raised  for  the  ensuing  year  by  tax  fnc 
school  purposes  and  then  vote  by  ballot  **for  a  tax,"  or  **aifainst  a  tax,^^  the  majorirr 
deciding.  If  the  ms^ority  of  the  votes  be  "  against  a  tax,^  the  sum  so  resolved  to  be 
raised  may  be  raised  by  subscription. 

POWERS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  school  committees  by  act  of  March  1, 1861,  are  authorized  to  levy  an  annual 
tax  in  each  of  the  districts  of  New  Castle  of  $75,  since  raised  to  (100 ;  in  the  distriots 
of  Kent  County,  the  sum  of  $50,  and  in  the  districts  of  Sussex  County,  the  sum  of  $SW, 
to  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  school  of  their  districts.  Certain  special  provisions 
and  limitations  are  made  for  repairing  school-houses,  and  for  particular  districts. 

DUTIES  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

The  duties  of  the  school  committees  are  to  make  assessment  lists  for  their  respective 
districts ;  such  lists  shall  consist  of  the  rates  of  persons  of  all  white  inhabitants  of 
the  district  over  twenty-one  years  old ;  of  the  rates  of  personal  property  of  all  the 
white  male  inhabitants  of  the  district,  and  of  the  clear  rental  value  of  all  the  assess- 
able real  estate  within  the  district  owned  by  white  persons. 

They  are  to  determine  sites  and  procure  school-houses  for  the  district;  ''to  keep  the 
school-houses  in  repair,  and  supply  it  with  necessary  fhmiture  and  fuel. 

**  To  provide  a  school  for  the  district,  or  as  long  as  their  Hinds  will  enable  them,  and 
to  employ  teachers. 

"  To  receive,  collect,  and  apply  all  moneys.  , 

'*  To  appoint  coUectors  for  the  district,  and  to  do  all  acts  requisite  for  effecttoff  tlie  j 
premises. 

''They  shall  annually,  at  the  stated  meeting,  exhibit  a  just  account  of  their  rec^pts 
and  expenditures  and  a  report  of  all  their  proceedings.    The  meeting  may  i^pomt  ! 
persons  to  settle  said  account. 

"  They  receive  no  emolument,  but  are  allowed  $1  per^  term,  or  3  cents  per  mile  tat  ' 
attendance  before  the  auditor."  omzmyK  ^ 
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THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Eilraeitfnm  ike  addreae  of  Hon,  WiOardHall,  the  "  Futkero/the  School  Law**  to  thepequU 

of  the  State* 

The  school  system  under  these  laws  is  simple  and  plain.  It  forms  school  districts, 
appoints  and  regulates  the  meeting  of  the  school  yotert  in  these  districts,  and  conimit'S 
to  these  voters  in  these  meetings  tne  whole  power  over  the  subject  of  common  schools 
for  their  districts.  Every  school  district  is  a  republican  community  constituted  for  the 
special  pnrpose  of  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  popular  education  within  its  bounds. 
It  depends  upon  the  school  voters  whether  the  children  of  the  district  shall  have  the 
benelit  of  a  school,  and  what  kind  of  a  school  they  shi^  have.  •        •  • 

STATE  AID. 

To  encourage  the  school  voters  in  the  discharge  of  this  momentous  responsibility  the 
law  appropriates  to  every  district  a  generous  dividend  of  school  money,  larger  than  is 
contribuU^  in  any  State  of  the  Union  except  Connecticut.  *  *  *  Our  school  sys- 
tem is  to  be  earned  out  by  the  school  voters;  and  it  requires  from  them  attention, 
paiiutaking,  and  effort.  *  The  course  of  business  is  very  plain  ;  the  school  districts 
are  formed,  the  meetinsr  appointed,  the  manner  of  proceeding  directed  ;  the  people  in 
tbcfr  meeting  can  make  tneir  own  arrangement,  choose  their  own  committee,  and 
have  as  good  a  school  as  they  and  their  committee  will  provide  the  means  and  take 
the  pains  to  procure.  *  *  •  It  may  be  set  down  as  certain  that  if  the  people  will 
Qot  take  the  requisite  pains  to  establish  good  schools  in  their  districts  no  one  else  will 
do  it  for  them,  and  that  under  no  system  of  law  can  they  have  good  schools  without 
attention  and  painstaking  on  their  part.  •  •  •  • 

DfPORTAKOE  OF  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  these  remarks  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  imi>ort- 
auce  of  common  schools.  All  admit  the  necessity  of  establishing  and  sustaining  them. 
Even  those  who  resist  and  labor  to  defeat  every  measure  to  promote  them  agree  that  we 
cnnnot  dispense  with  them.  No  man  will  hazard  his  reputation  upon  an  avowal  of  oppo- 
sition to  them.  Every  one  acknowledges  that  it  is  deeply  to  be  deplored  if  in  a  single 
district  for  asingle  year  the  children  are  destitute  of  profitable  schoobng,  their  genial  sea- 
son of  childhood  thus  running  to  waste,  and  they,  instead  of  improvement,  contracting 
habits  that  may  make  them  unhappy  and  hurtful  members  of  society.  Besides,  our  Gov- 
ernment is  so  framed  that  general  provision  for  elementary  education  is  a  measure  of 
setf-preservation.  A  State  naving  for  its  foundation  the  principle  that  every  citizen 
dhau  enjoy  the  right  of  snfirage,  and  the  privilege  of  aspiring  to  the  highest  office,  for 
Its  own  safety  must  place  the  means  of  primary  education  within  the  reach  of  all  its 
p<^a]&tion.  This  subject  has  been  in  discussion  for  several  years  throughout  the 
UoioiL  State  after  State  has  established  free  schools  upon  the  principle  adopted  in 
our  laws,  and  the  opinion  prevails  in  every  State  that  general  provision  for  elementary 
edocatiou,  making  oonunon  schools  common  care,  is  essential  to  its  well-being. 

WANT  OF  SCHOOU9  A  CALAMITY. 

The  most  deplorable  calamity  that  can  afflict  communities  or  individuals  is  that  of 
neglected  mind ;  yet  how  great  the  proportion  of  mind  in  this  State  lost  throngh  this 
OQ^tgence;  how  numy  children  wasting  the  best  season  of  life  for  instruction  because 
the9»  is  no  suitable  school  for  them  I  Parents  are  often  careless  abont  schools,  and 
children  are  always  averse  to  them.  If  the  community  do  not  provide  schools,  and 
establish,  by  common  example,  operating  upon  one  another,  habits  of  going  to  school 
and  sending  to  school,  so  that  parents  and  cnildren  shall  be  inured  by  custom  to  regard 
these  as  necessaries  of  life,  a  great  x>ortion  of  the  youth  will  be  injuriously  stinted,  if 
not  altogether  destitute  of  education. 

A  season  fr^uently  and  forcibly  urged  for^he  emigration  that  has  carried  from  this 
Btate  many  of  its  most  enterprising  people,  has  been  the  want  of  snitablo  schools  for 
the  education  of  their  ohUdren.  *  *  *  It  is  the  object  of  these  remarks  to 
direct  public  attention  to  this  most  important  subject.  The  district  schools  must  be 
the  means  of  education  of  the  body  of  the  people,  of  the  numbei*s  who  make  the 
majorities ;  who  constitute  the  condition  of  society,  and  direct  the  destinies  of  the 
oaU<ni ;  of  the  men  who  are  to  cultivate  the  soil,  whose  skill  and  intelligence  are  to 
fix  the  state  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  whose  votes  at  the  busting  arc  to 
pronounce  the  popular  will ;  whose  voice  in  the  halls  of  legislation  is  to  prescribe  law, 
and  their  determination  in  the  jury-boxes  to  impart  life  and  efficacy  to  the  law,  in  dis- 
penmng  justice  and  guarding  person  and  property ;  whose  industry,  capacity,  business- 
nabits,  and  moral  excellence  are  to  be  the  means  and  measure  of  the  common  prosperity. 

*  This  addre«s  was  isaoed  for  drcolation  among  the  people  of  the  State  soon  lUlor  th^L^pataage  of  tho 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOLS  OF  SPECIAL  IMP0RTA2?CE  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

It  should  be  of  most  sorioae  consideration  with  the  people,  that  in  the  improTement 
of  the  district  schools  they  are  to  be  the  gainers ;  in  the  neglect  of  these  schools  they 
are  to  be  the  sufferers ;  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  gainers  or  sufferers,  (for  those  able  to 
educate  their  children  in  their  own  way  may  cast  off  concern ; )  that  while  these  schools 
can  be  made  most  efficient  to  elevate  the  common  condition,  this  efficiency  will  not 
come  of  itself,  but  pains  must  be  taken  with  the  schools  to  make  them  efficient  ^  and 
that  if  the  people  do  not  take  this  pains,  it  wiU  not  be  taken.  The  only  practically 
safe,  wise,  or  effectual  course  is  for  every  man  to  seek  and  obtain  information,  and  to 
think,  judge,  and  act  for  himself,  under  a  sense  of  conscious  independence  and  cou- 
scientions  responsibility. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  FURTHER  EXPLAINED. 

Extracts  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Hon,  WiUard  Hall,  euperintendeiU  of  free  9ckoolt 
in  New  CkuUe  County,  made  January,  1841. 

ABSENCE  OF  LOCAL  REPORTS. 

There  being  no  requirement  of  law  that  school  committees  shall  report  the  state  of 
their  districts  to  the  superintendents,  in  this  county  no  such  reports  have  ever  been 
made.  *  '  *  *  The  design  of  the  system  is  not  to  make  schools  by  its  aperaUon, 
but  to  enable  and  invite  the  people  to  make  schools  by  their  own  agency.      *        •       ^ 

siMPucrrY  OP  the  system. 

Our  system  is  simple  and  easily  understood.  Having  divided  the  counties  into  school 
districts,  it  constitutes  each  school  district  a  community,  with  power  to  provide  a  school 
according  to  its  will.  The  school  voters  in  regular  meetings,  by  a  majority  of  vot«, 
appoint  their  school  committee,  clothed  with  full  powers  for  providing  a  school,  and 
determine  what  sum  shall  be  raised  and  the  manner  of  raising  it.  Each  school  distri«t, 
therefore,  has  the  responsibility  and  charge  of  its  own  school  committed  to  it,  and  it 
is  encouraged  to  the  fulfillment  of  this  responsibility  by  a  liberal  dividend  from  the 
school  fund,  to  be  paid  to  its  school  committee  upon  twenty-five  dollars  being  raised  io 
the  district.  The  original  provision  was  that  a  school  district,  to  receive  the  dividend 
from  the  school  fund,  must  raise  a  sum  equal  to  it.  It  is  submitted  that  it  was  an  error 
to  alter  this  provision.  Certainly  a  district  ought  to  raise  as  much  as  it  receives.  The 
principle  of  the  system,  that  the  people  shall  be  interested  in  their  own  school,  so  as  to 
take  care  of  it,  requires  that  they  should  pay  at  least  as  much  as  is  paid  for  them.  It 
is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  general  assembly  that  a  gradual  return  to  the  original 
provision  is  required  by  propriety  and  expediency.  *  *  *  *  It  is  to  be  considered 
that  the  system  was  commenced  under  inveterate  prejudices ;  that  numbers  and  influ- 
ence were  imbued  with  these  prejudices;  and  that  the  strength  of  society,  the  portion 
that  ought  to  uphold  and  invigorate  the  system,  too  often  has  directed  against  it  every 
form  of  hostility.  #»•#•♦ 

POPULAR  OPPOSITION  TO  TAXATION  FOR  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been  great  prejudice  against  taxation  as  a  feature  of  this  system.  This 
prejudice  is  indeed  blind,  for,  to  have  schools  there  must  be  money  to  procure  teachers 
and  accommodations,  and  taxation  is  the  only  efficacious  method  of  raising  money. 
To  deny  taxation  in  a  school  system,  is  to  resolve  upon  the  end  without  the  mean^. 
But  prejudice  is  none  the  less  difficult  to  be  overcome  because  blind.  From  the  ori- 
ginal act  commending  our  school  system  the  feature  of  taxation  was  entirely 
stricken.  It  was  afterward  introduced  very  timorously.  The  system  has  halted 
on  this  point,  and  it  is  not  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  having  been  constrained 
to  feel  its  way  with  caution.  *  •  •  The  sum  to  be  raised  and  the  question  of 
taxation  do  occasion  serious,  perverse,  and  sometimes  fatal  embarrassiueut  ia 
the  districts.  In  some  districts  a  generation  has  already  been  sacrificed  in  this  way: 
for  six  or  eight  years  remove  the  generation  needing  scnool  privileges  beyond  their 
enjoyment.  #  •  »  #  Common  schools  are  upon  their  own  foundatioB, 
separate,  by  themselves.  If  the  part  of  the  community  dependent  upon  them  for  the 
education  of  their  children  do  not  foster  them,  no  one  else  will.  Has  not  one  gr^at 
cause  of  apathy,  and  even  hostility,  to  common  schools  arisen  fh>m  so  many  persons 
educating  their  children  in  select  schools  f  ♦  *  *  Literary  character  is  not 
the  only  attribute  of  usefulness  incident  to  common  schools  ^  the  literary  character  of 
the  common  schools  of  Scotland  is  low,  but  not  so  the  staudins;  and  intelligence  of  the 
people  formed  in  them ;  the  literary  character  was  very  low  of  the  common  schools  of 
New  England,  in  which  were  formed  a  great  portion  of  the  men  whor  could  receive, 
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appieciato,  and  establish  withont  faltering,  the  institutions  of  freedom,  a  matter  in 
wUich  England  failed,  France  has  twice  failed,  and  in  the  states  of  Spanish  America 
foilure  has  followed  failure  in  quick  succession  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.     •        * 

"Under any  system  of  common  schools  progress  must  be  slow.  When  the  public  mind 
is  to  be  molded  anew  upon  any  subject  much  time  is  required  by  work.  Popular  edu- 
cation, common  schools,  afford  a  fine  theme  for  declamation  ;  but  in  'practical  opera- 
tion they  are  discouraging,  tedious,  and  i)eri)lexing,  especially  in  free  communities, 
where  everj'  man  regards  the  maintenance  of  nis  opmion  as  a  right." 

8UPEBINT£NDENT8  AND  SCHOOL  FUND. 

"The  govemoT  shall,  yearly,  before  the  1st  of  March,  appoint  a  superintendent  of 
free  schools  in  each  county  ''but  the  superintendent  has  no  real  power,  and  has  no  pay, 
other  than  his  postage  and  traveling  expenses. 

Of  the  State  school  fund  the  income  of  a  certain  specified  portion  is  divided  among 
the  counties  equally.  The  remainder  is  '^  apportioned  among  the  several  counties 
><:coiding  to  the  white  population  as  ascertained  by  the  census  of  1830." 

PRESENT  VIEW  OP  JUDGE  HALL.* 

In  addition  to  the  above  abstract  of  the  school  law  of  the  State,  and  the  accom- 
panying abstracts  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Willanl  Hall,  and  also  those  from  the 
tqwrt  made  by  him,  as  superintendent  of  the  free  schools  in  New  Castle  County,  to 
theseneral  assembly,  (January,  1841,)  both  of  which  were  bound  up  with  one  edition 
of  the  laws,  we  inserib  the  following  report  of  a  conversation  recently  held  at  Wil- 
uunfftoD  with  Hon.  Willard  Hall,  the  venerable  founder  of  the  system,  who  has  l>een 
for  theae  many  years  judge  of  the  United  States  district  court.  The  conversation  was 
held  with  a  view  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  and  to  obtain  an  authoritative 
statement  concerning  it.  Judge  Hall  stated  at  the  outset,  m  response  to  a  question  as 
to  where  information  should  bo  sought — 

''That  no  State  had  less  information  on  record ;  but  that  the  last  report  of  the  State 
iraditor,  bound  np  with  the  journal  of  the  house  of  representatives,  would  give  the 
wst  information,  but  that  this  was  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  at  Dover." 
[Advance  sheets  of  the  account  for  the  county  of  New  Castle,  obtained  through  the 
fonrtesy  of  the  State  printer,  showed  that  this  was  only  a  statement  of  the  slmre  of 
«»te  fends  given  to  each  district.] 

'•The  present  school  system  was  established  about  1829." 

In  reply  to  a  qnostiou  as  to  how  it  came  to  be  established,  Jud^e  Hall  said  that  he 
^nt  to  lire  in  Dover  in  1803  as  a  lawyer,  "  and  saw  then  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  schools."  Afterward,  when,  in  1813,  he  was  secretary  of  state,  he  suggested  to  the 
Boreraor  and  legislature  a  system  for  popular  education,  and  when,  in  18iS,  the  school 
WW  was  finally  passed,  it  established  substantiallv  the  system  he  had  suggested.  The 
jhief  feature  of  this  system  was  "  to  put  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  peopleJ^ 
The  "district  school  voters,"  who  decided  the  question  of  tax  and  elected  the  commit- 
tee, "were  all  who  could  vote  for  members  of  the  general  assembly." 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  there  had  been  any  material  change  made  in  the 
law  since  its  first  enactment,  he  said :  **  It  has  always  been  the  same ;  has  never  been 
cliange<l  from  that  voluntary  feature.  The  people  of  the  district  may  tax  themselves 
«  moeh  or  as  little  as  they  choose.  The  law  has,  however,  been  changed  in  Wilming- 

tfflL" 

*  'Wn.MECGTON,  Delawarr,  November  13, 1871. 

I>RAB  Sni:  In  accordance  with  yonr  instmctions,  I  have  soaght  to  gather  such  infcirmaiion  of  the 
Mocatio&al  statiiitic«  of  this  Stato  an  was  iKMsiblc  iu  the  limited  ume  at  my  disposal,  and  bavo  prepared 
"»j^»ec«mpanyin^  abstract  for  youT  use  iu  the  reports 

n  i.*  ^^  ^  obuilninfl;  a  belter  undorstandlug  of  the  school  svstem  of  the  State,  I  have  callod  upon 
Hon.  willartl  Hall,  United  States  district  Judge,  and  send  you  his  answers  to  my  inquiries  fi*om  notes 
Uieaat  tlie  time,  and  with  Judge  Hall's  permission  that  ihcy  mav  be  used  in  the  report.  Thc»  veuer- 
fti»U'  jodge,  who  ia  luu»wu  as  the  lather  of  the  school  system,  received  mo  most  courteonslv.  He  fur- 
ni'*li^  in  MmHcIf  a  notable  instance  of  the  endurance  of  intellectual  pt»wer,as  ho  is  still  upon  the 
w-arb,  and  tells  me  that  ho  is  ninety-one  years  of  age.  His  replies  in  answer  to  my  written  questions 
*ww  cfcar  and  comprehensive. 

^  haTe  Uumgbt  it  of  iutucest  to  coUate  fhira  bis  published  address  and  report  made  years  ago,  bound 
^  with  a  copy  of  the  school  laws  given  mo  by  a  leading  lawyer  of  this  State,  the  paia<:raphs  In 
»mch  he  had  treated  of  similar  topics.    It  will  be  seen  that  tfndge  Hall  has  ever  been  an  ardent 

I  k5?!f  '***"  ^^®  education  of  the  people. 

I  oaro  met  with  marked  conrtesv*  from  all  of  whom  I  have  sought  information  during  the  prosecution 
^-»»yimioiries  in  this  SUte. 

ifi  wifaBington  there  U  great  activity  and  interest  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  public  schools. 

i  ^eiy  mnch  regret  not  Having  the  opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  district  schools  in  the  remote 
rwu  districts,  as  I  have  been  urged  to  do  by  those  most  alive  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  State. 
Very  respectftilly, 

^  I.  EDWAEDS  CLARKE. 

General  Jonx  Eatox,  Jr., 

V.  a,  CommiMtioner  of  Education.  ^  I 
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Were  there  any  snperiatendents  f 

"  We  had  superintendents,  but  they  were  not  edncated,  and  would  not,  or  did  not, 
work.  I  was  superintendent  here  in  Wilmington  many  years.  There  was  no  |;ener»l 
State  sapf^rinteudent,  but  it  was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  county  snpermtend- 
ent  for  each  county.    There  are  some  verif  eoud  schools  in  the  State.'' 

Was  there  any  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers? 

'*  There  was  no  standard  of  qualification  for  teachers." 

How  were  they  chosen  f 

'*  In  each  district  the  school  committee  had  the  whole  charge  of  all  matters:  teach- 
ers, school-houses,  &Q,  Sometimes  they  have  a  pleasant  school-house,  but  sometimes 
the  school-house  disgraces  the  school.  The  teachers  were  paid  about  $100.  per  year, 
and  the  schools  were  kept  generally  about  four  or  five  months.  When  I  was  soperiu- 
tendent  of  this  county,  (New  Castle,)  I  made  a  report  annually.  It  has  been  a  very 
discouraging,  up-hill  work  in  the  State,  little  attention  being  giren  to  common-school 
education." 

In  speaking  of  the  need  and  value  of  common,  firee  education,  be  said :  **  If  they 
would  teach  the  children  to  read,  write,  and  calculate  a  little,  they  would  b«  surprised 
to  see  how  much  better  citizens  they  would  make.  In  this  country  we  are  educating 
ourselves.    The  newspapers  are  educoHng  the  community." 

The  voluntary  principle  of  the  law  was  dwelt  upon  by  the  Judge  as  a  yital  feature 
of  the  system. 

iiNTIQUATSD  FXATUBES  OF  THB  6TATB  STSTBM. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  State  system  has  remained  unchanged  for  mora 
than  forty  years,  it  will  be  seen  that,  though  doubtless  at  the  time  of  its  adoption  it 
was  as  ^ood  a  system  as  was  possessed  by  any  of  the  States,  it  would  be  strange  in- 
deed if  it  did  not  now  admit  of  any  possibility  of  improvement. 

The  experience  of  other  States  in  the  employment  of  a  salaried  State  superintendent, 
whose  exclusive  business  it  is  to  care  for  the  schools,  may  perhaps  be  profitably  heeded, 
while  the  results  of  this  experiment,  as  shown  in  Wilmington,  will  furnish  to  t^e  peo- 
ple of  the  State  an  excellent  opportunity  of  testing  the  plan. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  many  competent  citizens  in  various  parts  of  the 
State,  the  present  system  works  exactly  as  would  be  anticipated.  In  intelligent 
neighborhoods,  where  an  interest  is  taken  by  the  residents,  the  schools  are  good,  hot 
in  neighborhobds  where  this  condition  does  not  exist,  the  schools  are  said  to  be  as 
poor  a^inight  be  expected.  *'  The  stream  rises  no  higher  than  its  source;"  and  so, in 
the  very  neighborhoods  where  the  improving  influence  of  a  good  district  free  school  is 
most  needed,  there  it  is  never  found.  It  occasionalljr  happens  that  a  district  votes  "  no 
tax,"  and  there  no  school  is  held  that  year.  Sometimes,  however,  voluntas  subaoErip- 
tions  are  made  and  the  school  held  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period. 

Many  of  the  teachers  in  the  rural  districts  are  declared  to  be  unfitted  for  the  position, 
their  selection  for  the  post  depending  only  on  the  will  of  the  committee,  who  are  often 
utterly  unfit  for  their  duties.  The  weakness  of  the  system  lies  Just  here,  apd  nntU  some 
plan  is  adopted  by  which  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  shall  be  required  to  eome 
up  to  a  certain  standard  of  scholarship  and  some  public  record  is  made  of  all  the 
schools,  so  that  each  community  can  compare  its  own  schools  with  those  of  other  local- 
ities, and  a  generous  public  spirit  be  thus  advanced,  there  is  little  prospect  of  imme- 
diate change. 

There  are  in  the  State  many  private  schools,  and,  in  addition,  many  children  are 
sent  to  the  schools  of  other  States  to  be  educated.  This  class  of  persons  do  not,  per- 
haps, feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  public  schools  of  these  districte,  or  take  an  active  part 
in  their  management,  thus  depriving  them  of  the  very  influence  on  which  the  volonr 
tary  system  depends. 

The  obvions  fact  that  the  community  has  an  equal  interest  in  the  training  of  every 
child  within  its  borders,  *'  without  distinction  as  to  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,"  seems  to  be  one  of  those  truths  which  are  very  slow  in  winning  their  way  to 
general  acceptance,  and  yet  the  fact  that  the  relations  of  crime  and  of  pauperism  are 
so  intimately  bound  up  with  the  general  education  and  ignorance  of  a  conminnity  is  so 
well  determined,  that  the  ratio  of  criminals  and  paupers  to  the  whc4e  number  of  the 
residents  of  a  given  place  can  be  accurately  calculated,  on  knowing  the  ednoatiooal 
statistics  of  the  whole  population.  It  is  economy  to  odncate  every  ehud,  School-hotues 
take  the  place  of  poor-houses  and  prisons. 

whjongtok.  ' 

From  time  to  time  special  enactments,  applicable  to  the  city  of  Wilmington,  bave 
been  passed  by  the  legislature. 

The  charter  of  the  board  of  public  education  of  Wilmington,  which  would  hn-VQi 
expired  by  limitation  in  February,  1W2,  was  renewed  by  the  last  legislature.  Tbepto- 
Thuon  for  taxing  colored  persons  for  ^e  support  of  schools  inine  same  manner  mm\ 
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whitee  are  taxed  being  struck  out,  howeTer,  not^thRta^ding  it  had  the  unauimous 
sanctioD  of  the  board  of  edacafiOD.  The  school  matters  of  the  city  are  now  iu  the 
haadi  of  aoity  school  board,  oonsistrag  of  ttiitty  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  cit- 
izeu,  and  wfae  banr^  fall  and  entire  control  bothf  of  the  schools  and  of  the  amount  to 
be  lused  for  their  mippoit. 

FOWKR  OF  TIW  BOARD  TO  RAISS  SCHOOL  MONET. 

Their  requsilion  for  the  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools  for  the  ensuing 
year  being  final  and  binding  upon  the  eity  "authorities.  During  the  present  yeai 
$50,000  have  been  appropropriated  to  the  schools,  beside  the  sum  of  $30,000  issued  in 
bonds,  authorized  by  the  legislatnro  for  the  new  Bohool-building  erected  iu  Frencb 
street. 

An  efficient  school  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  schools,  and  everythhig  in  rela- 
tion to  the  common-scnool  education  of  the  white  childi-en  of  Wilmington  is  most 
promising. 

Sfony  of  the  teachers  attended  the  teachers'  institute  held  at  West  Chester,  Penu- 
•ylTania,  in  November,  and  it  is  hoped  that  these  meetings,  which  have  met  with  so 
much  favor  in  other  States,  will  soon  be  introduced  in  Delaware. 

Among  the  city  tables,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  will  be  found  the  latest  statistics 
of  Wilnungton,  forwarded  by  Superintendent  Harlan. 

ANNtJAL  REPORT  OF  PRESmEJ^  OP  SCHOOL  BOARD. 

The  last  annual  report  of  Dr.  William  R.  Bollock,  the  president  of  the  board  of  pub- 
lic education,  published  in  the  Wilmiup:ton  Daily.  Commercial  of  March  30,  1871, 
stalM  that  "  in  April,  1870.  there  were  thirteen  schools,  with  an  atteudance  of  2,770 
pupils.  In  eonse<|aence  of  toe  demand  for  greater  school  accommodatiou  a  commodious 
school-building  belonging  to  the  l^oman  Catholic  Church  was  rented,  and  the  prcseut 
attendance  of  the  school  is  424  pupils.'^ 

There  are  now  under  the  charge  of  the  board  fourteen  school-buildings,  with  a  pro- 
vision for  3,850  seats ;  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  3,734 :  average  uttondance,  3,0:51). 
In  some  crowded  wards,  the  apidicante  lor  aeata  were  greacly  in  excess  of  the  accom- 
modation, while  in  others  there  were  vacaoicies  amoanting  in  the  aggregate  to  116 
seats,  while  in  the  whole  city  there  were  188  applicants  who  could  not  be  supplied. 
Conld  aU  have  been  supplied,  the  totalinocease  of  schools  for  the  year  1870  would  have 
been  1,152. 

eOHOOL-BCILDmO  NO.  1. 

Acting  in  accordaaee  -with,  the  power  %-ested  in  them  for  providing  such  additional 
sehool  accommodation,  the  boa^  proceeded  to  erect  on  French  street,  between 
Fifth  and  Sixth  streets,  a  fine  new  eehool-bnilding  of  brick,  which  was  ready  for 
ocoajpcdoa  in  S^rteaiber,  and  in  its  arrangements  and  appointments  would  be  a 
credit  to  any  eity  intho  land.  It  is  known  U0  school-building  No.  1 ;  it  is  of  three 
■tome,  with  a  front  elevatioB  of  45  feet  6  inches.  It  has  a  m>nt  on  French  street 
of  77  foot  8  inches,  and  depth  oi  93  feet  2  inofaea.  The  main  buildhig  is  61  feet  6  inches 
by  47  foet  6  inches,  with  wines,  each  15  feet  1  inch  by  31  feet  3  inches.  Each  story 
acconuDodaiee  a  achool,  and  has  five  pleasant  recitation-rooms.  There  are  three 
achoala,  ooe  '*  gnunmaor,''  and  two  **  aecondary." 

miBO  <WP   A  CTTY  SUFERINTEKDENT. 

"With  the  growth  of  our  schools,  it  became  at  last  evident  that  itwasimponiblefor 
the  members  q(  the  boards  or  fot^ny  one  member,  to  exercise  a  supervision  that  would 
insors  the  greatest  improvement  of  the  individual  aehools,  and  the  harmonious  opera- 
tion of -tha  whole.^  8aeh  a  method  would  not  enable  them  to  ^*  keep  pace  with  the 
imfm^em^Dt  ia  aU  departments  of  education,  which  form  so  marked  a  nature  of  the 
pr<soB>  day*"  '^Ab  nothing  short  of  a  special  profoasional  oversight  could  meet  the 
ye^nfaiBManta,  tiie  bo«rd  engaged  Mr«  David  W.  Harlan  to  act  as  superintendent,  and 
I  that  gentleman  entered  npon.nis  duties  the  Ist  of  January  of  the  present  year.  It 
maf  pcopMiy  be  added  -that  fliia  aetion  of  the  board  js  in  accordance  with  the  experi- 
niee  of  aU  pacta  of  the  country,  where  the  system  of  public  instruction  ia  most  com- 
plete and  ^Beient,  as  an  essential  future  of  a  successful  administration  of  the 
Khoolt. 

^The  ailteDtkm  of  the  eunertntendent  was  at  once  directed  to  a  more  thorough 
111  Ukma  ^  1Sb»  aehoolB^  a  omifonn  system  of  stodjV  *i>d  uf  school-books,  the  introduo- 
fiott  «i1UDprerved  metfaods  oi  insimetion,  and  a  ftystematlc  plan  of  promotion  through 
llrariooa  grades.  Meaaores  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  taken  for  the  opening  of  a  normal 
m\mfk  %mnibb  apaoial  benefit  of  teaeh^re.  The  present  number  of  teachers  Is  seventy- 
VaiHdl4adlt%n»«N^teiMheftrli«Tteg%eon  enqpfoyedby  the  boa^ 
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008T  OF   THB  80HOOU. 


''  The  ooBt  of  oondnotinff  the  schools  daring  the  past  year  was  $39,775  50,  and  the  cost 
per  popil  $10  05.  I  think  it  may  be  troly  said  that  at  no  period  have  our  publio 
schools  been  in  better  condition,  or  the  proepect  of  fhtnre  usefolness  moie  < 


The  proffiess  of  the  schools  dnrins  the  months  that  have  passed  since  this  repottf 
ftdly  Jostifies  the  confidence  expressef  Under  the  active  sopervision  of  Mr.  Hwlan, 
the  schools  have  been  aradedy  and  a  uniform  system  introdnoed.  (A  gentkman  has 
been  seonied  as  principiS  of  the  grammar  sohooL) 

0CHOOL  HOUB8. 

The  schools  are  opened  at  9,  and  dosed  at  12  m,  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  and 
opened  at  %,  and  closed  at  4.30  p.  m.,  making  five  and  a  half  hours  of  attendance  lor 
five  days  in  each  week.  There  is  an  intermusion  of  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  each 
morning  and  afternoon.  

BOOKS    flUFITJED. 

The  secretary  of  the  board  supplies  school-books  upon  orders  &om  the  leq^tive 
visiting  committees.  Quarterly  coUections  are  made  in  each  school  to  compensate  iot 
the  books  supplied,whicn  are  graduated  thus :  in  grammar  schools  the  rate'of  assessment 
is  75  or  50  cents  per  quarter,  according  to  the  books  used ;  in  primary  schools  the  rates 
are  35  or  25  cents  per  quarter.  The  visiting  committee  may  remit  this  payment  in  case 
of  inability  to  pav. 

All  books  are  issued  to  pupils  by  their  respective  teachers,  and  are  numbered,  and 
labeled  ''  Uie  property  of  tne  board  of  publio  education."  Every  pupil  is  to  provide 
himself  with  a  satchel,  if  practicable,  and  in  case  of  loss  or  injury  to  Dooks,  he  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  value. 

aALABTltB  OF  TBACHBB8. 

The  salary  of  the  principal  teachers  in  each  school  isgenerally  $400 ;  that  of  one 
female  principal  is  $800,  and  of  another  is  $1,000.  1%e  usual  salary  is  from  $300 
to  $560.  

OTHBS  GETIBB  AMD  T0WK8. 

DcvcTf  the  capital  of  the  State,  has  consolidated  some  of  its  districts,  and  put  m  a 
larger  school-house  for  the  Union  district,  but  as  yet  the  schools  are  not  graded.  The 
district  schools  are  said,  however,  to  be  in  veiy  fiur  ccmdition ;  there  are  several  private 
schools  in  the  town ;  the  population  is  about  3,000. 

The  town  of  New  C^tZe  possesses  a  source  of  income  in  the  common  land,  a  tract  of 
1,000  acres,  first  siven  by  William  Penn  for  a  common,  to  be  owned  by  the  citizens  of 
New  Castle.  This  grant  was  confirmed  by  his  heirs,  and  the  trustees  received  power 
from  the  legislature  to  rent  the  land  for  building  purposes.  &c ;  the  ibcome  is  devoted 
to  the  schools,  and  the  town  rejoices  in  excellent  graded  schools,  thanks  to  Penn'b 
bonn^. 

MiU  Creek  Hundred  is  an  agricultural  rogkrn.  the  best  part  of  New  Castle  Coun^. 
The  schools  are  said  to  be  well  kept  up.  Tney  are  all  ungraded;  are  kept  ei|^ 
months  in  the  year ;  the  teachers'  pay  varies  from  $25  to  $40  per  monin. 

The  three  district  schools  in  the  town  of  FeWm  in  Kent  County,  are  kept  six  months 
in- the  year,  25  to  40  scholars  in  each  school.    Pay  of  teachers,  ladies,  $100  per  quarter. 

INCOBPORATBD  INSTIXU110H8  DT  THB  STATB. 

There  is  also  an  incorporated  classical  academy  at  Felton,  known  as  the  FeUon  Semi- 
nary, which  is  quite  flourishiDg.  The  building  cost  $9,000 ;  there  are  about  90 soholai% 
girls  and  boys,  and  4  teachers.  There  are  also  incorporated  academies  at  Wyomisgi 
Kent  County,  at  Laurel,  Sussex  County,  at  Georgetown,  Sussex  County,  at  Smyzsa, 
Kent  County,  and  at  Newark,  New  Castle  County* 

The  last  legislature  rescinded  the  charter  of  the  State  Normal  University  at  WH- 
mington,  which  was  incorporated  Januarv  23, 1867,  John  C.  Harkness,  A.  M.,  president. 

Delaware  College,  situated  at  Newark,  the  sessions  of  which  were  for  some  yeaa 
suspended,  was  revived  by  obtaining  the  congressional  land  srant  in  aid  of  agrioattm* 
ral  scientific  schools,  and  now  has  an  excellent  oorps  of  professors,  with  evwy  ma- 

nt  dT  a  nsefhl  and  prosperous  course.    At  the  last  ctMnmencement,  Wednesday,  Mtf 
Ion.  Thos.  F.  Bayard.  Rev.  Thomas  L.  Poulson,  and  Rev.  J.  L.  McKim,  i 
distinguished  speakers  delivered  addresses. 

The  Wilmington  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  proposes  to  establish  an  i _, 

&r  the  eduoauon  of  boys,  and  have  secured  16  acres  of  eligible  land  near  PovMb 
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Sane  IIS^OOO  were  sabecribed  by  citizens  of  Dover.  They  intend  to  pnt  up  baildinffs 
ootting  |iOO,000.  A  large  meeting  was  held  in  Dover,  Tnesday/November  21,  in  aid 
of  tlin  enterprise.  Dr.Dasbieli  president -of  Dickenson  College,  delivered  an  address, 
ind  speeches  were  made  by  Hon.  N.  B.  Smithers,  Hon.  Joseph  P.  Comegyee,  and  Chas. 
Brown  esq.  Another  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  month  of  January,  1872,  in  further 
aid  of  the  enterprise.  This  institution  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  conference,  who 
aie  pledged  to  its  success.  This  conference  embraces  the  entire  State  of  Delaware,  and 
the  esstem  iiiores  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

THB  SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  ftand  consists  of  the  income  arising  ftom  the  investment  of  Delaware's 
ahaie  (tf  the  '^  surplus  revenue^  distributed  by  the  United  States  to  the  several  States, 
Imther  with  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  arising  from  certain  State  fees  and  licenses. 

The  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1869  shows  that  there  were  in  the  county  of  New 
CsBtle  91  districts. 

There  was  raised  by  ocmtribution $52,0^12  75 

Theie  was  received  fh>m  the  school  fhnd $10,960  35 

Kmnher  of  sdioola  in  operalaon 88 

Tiaie  in  Iteration 856i  months. 

Nnmher  of  scholars 6,765 

From  advimoe  sheets  of  the  auditor's  report  for  the  year  1670,  for  the  county  of  New 
Cwtie- 

Niiiiber  of  districts 91 

Anwmtiaised  by  contribution $84.639  78 

Aniouitreeeivedftom  State  fund $10,142  15 

''Nomher  of  schools 150 

Number  of  seholtfs 7,522 

InKentCounty  there  was  received  from  eontribution  in  1869 $30, 451  39 

Beedredfromflchoolfrmd $9,199  86 

Number  of  districts 115 

Number  of  schools 101 

Namberof  months  in  operation ~ 838f 

Nomber  of  scholars 5,089 

In  SusMx  Coun^  there  was  received  from  eontribution  in  1869 $9,203  32 

Beceivedih>m  school  fund $11,670  10 

Nmnber  of  districts 164 

Number  of  schools 153 

Nnmber  of  months  in  operation 664  and7dayB 

Nomb<»  of  scholars 6,508 

The  statistics  of  Kent  and  Sussex  Counties  for  1870  are  not  at  hand. 

EDUCATION  OF  COLORED  CHILDBXN  IN  THB  STATE. 

Althouglh  slavery  has  been  abolished  for  s<Mne  years,  the  State  of  Delaware  maizes  no 
provision  as  a  State  for  tJiie  education  of  its  colored  children.  What  has  been  done 
toward  their  education  by  a  charitable  association  may  be  learned  from  the  following 
abstract  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the  managers  of  the  Delaware  Association  for 
tbe  Moral  Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People  of  Delaware,  published 
at  Wilmington.  March,  1870.  The  association  has  a  president— Thomas  Ejmber,  jr. — 
tbree  vice-presidents,  executive  and  financial  committees,  and  a  large  number  of  man- 
agers. 

The  third  anniversary  meetinff  was  held  at  the  haU  of  the  Wilmington  Institute  on 
Thmsday  evening,  March  10, 1870. 

REPORT. 

*  *  *  «  Our  last  report  detailed  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  decided  by 
tbis  association  to  erect  a  convenient  school-house  in  Wilmington,  from  the  benefits  at 
whkk  no  one  should  be  excluded  by  reason  of  race  or  color. 

.  *lJtf  ^^  council  having  accepted,  as  will  be  remembered.  General  Howard's  propo- 
attiflko  frmiish  an  equal  amount  toward  its  construction,  duly  appropriated  and  paid 
OTcrftihe  trustees  named  by  our  association.  Bishop  Alfred  Lee,  Charles  W.  Howlajad, 
andBsauelM.  Harrington,  the  sum  c  "  $5,000  for  that  purpose.    These  ftinds,  together 

Jffm^rUB  aiaercpftooy  between  the  niunber  of  the  year  before  ie  partly  caxiaed  by  the  adioola  of 
▼tts^gteiiMiif  pvCaflrvmasUin  1860,andai68inl87^  In  the  laat  case  the  nraiber  of  teachers 
B«lhaffehe«i^f0n.  oigi^i^^^  by  GoOglc 
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with  |5,000  received  from  General  Howard,  were  disbursed  by  these  gentlemen  through 
a  committee  of  our  board,  Charles  W.  Howlaud,  AUeu  Gawthrop,  aucL  William  S.  Hilles, 
who  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  construction  of  the  school-building. 

"  The  building  was  placed  under  contract  in  March,  and  its  completion  and  readiness 
for  occupation  were  reported  to  us  early  in  September  of  last  year.  From  the  founda- 
tion to  tne  whole  superstructure,  the  work  has  been  done  in  the  most  economical  and 
at  the  same  time  in  the  most  thorough  and  substantial  manner. 

"  On  the  20th  of  September  last  the  schools  were  formally  opened  in  that  building, 
by  the  managers,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 

"  William  S.  Hilles  made  a  brief  but  comprehensive  statement  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  inauguration  of  this  building ;  and  Bishop  Lee  followed  with  an  in- 
teresting history  of  the  various  efforts  that  had,  for  years,  been  made  in  Wilmington  to 
educate  the  colored  race. 

"General  Howard,  who  was  also  present,  and  in  whose  honor  the  building  was 
named  *The  Howard  School,'  made  a  characteristic  and  stirring  address,  both  to  the 
children  and  parents,  earnestly  encouraging  them  to  press  forward  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunities  now  so  liberally  afforded. 

"He  expressed  the  opiniou  that  the  colored  people  of  Delaware,  so  far  as  he  bad 
known  them,  did  not  seem  to  be  so  zealous  and  so  anxious  for  improvement  as  those  in 
the  far  Southern  States ;  and  he  attributed  this  indifference  and  i^athy  to  the  feict  that 
they  had  not  been  shaken  out  of  their  old  Ictharsy  by  actual  contact  with  the  revdn- 
tiouary  elements  that  had  swept  over  the  South.'r 

COLORED   SCHOOLS  IN  WILMINGTON. 

"  At  the  date  of  our  last  year's  report  there  were  four  separate  day-schools  in  Wil- 
mingtou  under  charge  of  this  association,  and  these  are  now  concentrated  in  the  new 
building  on  Orange  street. 

"  The  elementary  department  is  conducted  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  under 
the  charge  of  two  white  lady  teachers.  They  are  assisted  by  two  colored  girls,  who 
were,  only  last  year,  pupils  of  our  schools  in  this  city,  and  who  perform  Hidr  newda- 
ties  with  fidelity  and  earnestness. 

"  The  higher,  or  normal  school  as  it  is  termed,  occupies  the  second  story,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  Mary  Bickford,  a  sister  of  the  former  excellent  teacher  of  the  girls'  nor- 
mal school. 

"  The  elementary  department  is,  of  course,  by  far  the  larger  school,  and  has  numbered 
at  times  150  pupils  on  its  rolls.  The  average  attendance  in  the  month  of  January  was 
about  115  daily.  The  higher,  or  normal  school,  has  never  numbered  over  50  pnpils, 
with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  40  during  the  month  of  January.  Both  of  these 
schools  are  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  our  valued  actuary,  Abbie  C. 
Peckham,  who  adds  this  duty  to  her  general  charge  of  all  the  schools  throughout  the 
State. 

"  The  plan  of  thus  consolidating  the  Wilmington  schools  in  one  building  has  proved 
to  be  a  good  one,  and  the  general  results  are  satisfactory  to  the  managers."    •    •    * 

OTHER    SCHOOLS   IN  THE  STATE. 

"  Besides  the  Wilmina^n  schools,  there  are  now  23  under  charge  of  the  association 
throughout  the  State.  This  docs  not  include  the  schools  at  Lewes  and  Delaware  City, 
which  have  been  closed  since  the  vacation. 

"The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  month  of  January  was  1,470,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,221  daily.  Of  this  number  on  oui>rolls,  1^297  were  in  reading 
and  spelling  classes,  711  in  writing  classes,  586  studying  arithmetio,  285  geogn^hy,  76 
grammar,  and  only  273  were  in  the  alphabet  and  primer. 

"  Estimating  the  changes  that  ooour  on  our  rolls  during  the  year,  and  counting  the 
night-schools  of  last  winter,  we  can  safely  report  2,100  different  children  and  adults 
who  have  been  taught  the  past  year  at  our  schools. 

treasurer's   ACCOUNT. 

''  Our  treasurer's  account  shows  that  the  receipts  of  the  year  fh>m  all  sources  have 
been  as  follows : 
Balance  at  date  of  last  year's  report,  (having  been  received  from  the 

EujBflish  fund  about  that  time) fl*!^  M 

£n^;lish  normal-school  fund 500  00 

African  school  society 400  00 

Individual  contributions 2, 187,62 

Amount  received  from  the  colored  people  for  tuition,  applied  to  board  for 

teachers 3,9044 

Beceived  from  the  colored  people  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  stationery. .        59l  14 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education 2,440  00 


Total .^. 10,483  »* 
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"  By  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  we  have  received  from  the  colored  people 
themselves,  through  the  weekly  charge  of  10  cents  for  each  pnpil,  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  board  of  the  teacher |3,297  44 

And  for  purchase  of  books  and  stationery 536  14 

Making  a  total  of 3,833  58 

or  more  than  one-third  of  our  wliole  receipts  from  all  sources,  and  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  all  our  other  individr.al  contributions  combined. 

**0f  the  $6,650  received  from  all  otlier  sources  during  the  past  thirteen  months, 
§l,e^  were  derived  from  an  English  fimd,  now  exhausted  and  not  likely  to  be 
renewed ;  and  (2,440  from  the  Freednien's  Bureau,  the  scale  of  whose  payments  for 
each  school  has  been  greatly  reduced  the  past  year,  and  fr^m  which  we  shail  probably 
soon  cease  to  derive  any  aid  whatsoever. 

'*  Howard  Associations  have  beeu  formed  throughout  the  State  by  the  colored  peo- 
ple to  defray  the  tuition  of  poor  children.  There  are  400  members,  who  monthly  con- 
tribute $40,  thus  paying  for  100  children.  Five  hundred  dollars  has  also  been  given  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  $1,300  raised  by  the  colored  people  and  their  friends  to 
lebaild,  at  Slaughter  Neck,  a  school-hoose  which  was  burned  m  January,  1669,  and  to 
build  a  new  house  at  Middletown.'^ 

PKIVATE  BENEFICENCE. 

"We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  report  that  'Henry  S.  McComb,  of  this  city,  still 
continues  to  defray  the  entire  expense  to  our  association  of  one  of  its  best  schools,  and 
that  the  family  of  our  lamented  friend,  Alexander  Peterson,  have  also  maintained  the 
school  established  dnrinff  his  lifetime  in  the  neighborhood  where  his  early  days  were 
spent,  and  have  signified  their  intention  of  regularly  defraying  the  needful  expenses  of 
its  future  support. 

"  It  will  be  seen  by  the  treasurer's  statement,  that  the  liberal  arrangement  of  our 
Mends  of  the  African  School  Society,  by  which  this  association  is  made  the  medium  of 
disbursement  of  the  trust  frmds  in  their  charge,  stiU  continues,  and  constitutes  an 
important  source  of  our  annual  revenue.  #  «  •  # 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

*'£ven  when  the  State  shall  have  assumed  its  duties  toward  its  colored  citizens^  in 
pioviding  fbr  the  elementary  instruction  of  their  children,  it  will  be  a  grave  question 
for  oar  assooiation  to  consider,  wliether  we  can  safely  at  once  relinquish  our  care  over 
their  higher  education :  or,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  reopen  our  nor- 
mal schools  in  their  old  quarters,  as  before ;  in  which,  for  a  time  at  least,  teachers  shall 
he  trained,  under  our  supervision,  for  the  charge  of  the  other  schools  throughout  the 
State  and  elsewhere." 

REPORT  OP  THE  ACTUARY. 

The  actuary's  report  gives  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  schools.  They  were 
well  organized,  and  in  good  wbrking  order  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October. 

**  There  were  55  pupils  enrolled  in  the  normal  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of 
40.  Fewer  night-schools  have  been  taught  this  winter  than  in  the  same  season  of  previ- 
ous years,  because  a  greater  number  of  middle-aged  and  young  men  have  attended  day- 
schools.  In  addition,  16  Sunday-schools  have  been  opened,  with  about  900  pupils  and 
65  teachers.  The  colored  people  have  given  largely  to  the  support  of  their  own 
9<^ools  during  the  year.  The  tuition  of  pupils  for  the  year  has  amounted  to  over 
^,000.  and  the  sale  of  books  over  $500.  They  have  also  supplied  most  of  their  schools 
"vith  fuel,  and  paid  other  incidental  expenses,  besides  contributing  to  the  erection  of 
new  school  buildings.  I  am  indebted  to  correspondence  with  teachers  for  much  of  the 
ftbore. 

«  ABBIE  C.  PECKHAM,  Actuary. 

"WoMiNGTON,  February  1,  1870." 

The  summary  shows  29  schools  and  teachers,  with  2,104  pupils  enrolled,  with  an 
average  attendance  of  1,221.  Tlie  following  letter  from  the  actuary  gives  the  latest 
intonation  of  the  efforts  of  tins  association : 

Office  of  the  DelaIvare  Association  for  the  Moral 

Improvement  and  Education  of  the  Colored  People, 

607  Market  ttreei,  Wilmington,  DelawarCy  November  15, 1871. 

•  *  •  Opening  our  schools  a  month  later  than  usual  last  fall,  we  had  20  m 
operation  and  22  teachers.    The  average  length  of  the  sessions  ^a%^?f^^  •  ^^^ 
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monthB  f»r  each  sohool,  though  some  of  fhom  were  kept  open  eight  montha.    They 
were  located  at  places  as  follows,  yiz : 

WilmiDgtoD,  (normal,)  New  Castle  Coonty;  Wilmington,  (pcimai^)  New  Castle 
Coonty :  ^ver,  Kent  Coontnr ;  Sealbrd,  Sossex  Coonty ;  Smyrna^  Kent  (Jonnty ;  Chzis- 
tian%  New  Castle  Connty ;  Odessa,  New  Castle  Conn^ ;  Limrel,  Snss^  Connty ;  New 
Castle,  New  Castle  Conntv ;  Newark,  New  Castle  Conn^ ;  Delaware  City.  New  Castle 
Connty;  Camden,  Kent  Coonty ;  Newport,  New  Castle  Conn^;  Summit  Bridge,  Kent 
County  I  Mount  Pleasant,  Kent  Counfy ;  Dutch  Neck,  Kent  County  n  Slanghtier  Neck, 
Sussex  County ;  Frederica,  Kent  Counfy ;  Fieldsborough,  New  Castle  County ;  Middle- 
town,  Kent  County. 

JXUMBMR  OF  8CHOOUB  IN  OPSBATIOK. 

**  This  fidl  we  have  six  schools  open:  at  Wilmington^l ;  Middletown,  1;  Odessa,!; 
Mount  Pleasant,  1 ;  Summit  Bridge,  1 ;  Dutch  Neck,  1.  We  hope  to  <mn  i^Kmt  hali-a- 
dozen  more  the  1st  of  December.  Money  is  Tery  hard  to  be  obtained  by  the  colored 
people.    They  receive  their  wages  mostly  in  produce  and  groceries. 

llie  association  has  not  ftmds  to  sustain  the  schools,  and  the  colored  people  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  meet  expenses  last  year ;  and  this  year  are  inuible  to  do 
very  much  for  schools. 

"  The  teachers'  board  was  paid  by  the  colored  people  themselTes  ia  all  oases  except  in 
those  of  the  Wilmington  schools.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers  was  $12  per  month, 
which  was  paid  in  pm  by  this  association  and  in  part  by  the  colored  people,  the  asso- 
ciation payuiff  fioaa  |3  to  |6per  month  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  people.  How- 
ever, at  Middletown.  Newark,  and  Fieldsborou^  and  New  Castle  the  ool<»ed  people 
themselves  paid  both  board  and  salary.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  eoioUed  at  any 
one  time  was  1,040.    The  largest  average  any  one  month  was  about  800. 

MONET  BBGBIVSD  TBOlf  WnjfDffGTON  ▲XTTHOSITIBS. 

The  board  of  education  of  this  city  has  appropriated  and  paid  over  to  the  treasurer 
of  this  association,  recently,  $1,000,  to  be  used  for  tne  support  of  the  Wilmington  schools  t 
butthis  is  an  inadequate  sum  to  meet  expenses.    Sorry  that  I  cannot,  on  account  o 
the  short  notice,  give  you  a  fiiller  statement,  I  respeotftuly  submit  this. 

A.  C.  PECKHAM, 
ActMry  Delaware  AeeociaUim. 
General  John  Eaton,  Waehingtan,  D.  C. 


SCHOOL  ▲TT1ENI>ANCS  AND  IIUTBRACT. 


We  are  indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  United  States 
Census,  for  the  £»Uowing  table  oi  school  attendance  and  ilUteiaoy  fx  the  State  of 
Delaware. 


Aimn>BD  SCHOOL. 


CoantiM. 


I 


Total.. 

mt 

KewCMtle. 


10,965 


4.368 

10,936 
9^061 


19,1 


4,355 

10,345 
9^060 


4 
I 


905 


13 

191 

1 


Wkite. 


9,869  8,906 


9;  187 
9^090 
9;  655 


1,793 
i888 
9;  997 


Cdlond. 


663 


364 

91 


II 

1^ 


539 


19,356 


180 
964 


4,689 

7,606 
7,069 


cabhot  wsm. 


99,160 


9^698 
3. 461 
7,961 


I 


90^631 


9^604 

7,oaa 

7,075 


%^ 


54 


CAMHOr  WBITB. 


White. 


Counties. 


10  to  15. 


15to9L 


P. 


91aiidoT«r. 


F. 


Cokmd. 


10tol& 


15to9L 


F. 


SlSB4«r>r. 


Toua. 


1,045 


833 


718 


698 


3,466 


4,566 


995 


860 


1.054 


1,011 


9^765 


4.905 


Kent 

KewCsstto. 


918 
916 
611 


164 
183 
486 


155 
154 
409 


148 
154 
350 


1,407 
1,390 


873 
1,804 
1,790 


973 
363 
980 


971 
394 
965 


315 


1,604 

1.910 

851 


1,175 

1,605 


*  TbepopQlation  Of  the  State,  Si  ghrcn  by  the  United  Ststes  Census  for  1870,  wm  195,015,  ef  whom 
99,794  ere  ootored. 
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FliORIBA. 

The  Inftvmatioii  ftmn  thii  Stftle  is  memgesr.  Education  enoonntws  fbftrftil  obstacles. 
Hob.  Chas.  Beeoher  has  been  appointed  superintendent  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 
bj  the  death  of  Hon.  0.  Thurston  Chase.  The  reports  received  by  him  have  not  been 
BMh  as  to  furnish  in  season  the  information  which  he  desires  to  forward  for  use  in  this 
report.  We  give  the  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  trust-ees  of  the  Peabody 
ftiiid  which,  with  the  census  returns  of  school  attendance  and  illiteracy,  Ihmish  the 
only  datain  the  possession  of  this  Bureau,  relating  to  the  educational  matters  of  the 
State: 

PKABODT  rUKD. 
[Wnm  the  report  of  Hon.  B.  Seen,  of  Febmeiy,  1871.) 

Br  the  new  school  law  approved  January  30,  1869,  but  not  put  in  operation  by 
fstsMishing  schools  till  near  the  end  of  the  year,  the  governor  appoint^  the  senate 
•pproflng,  the  superintendent  of  instruction  and  tne  county  supenntendents.  There 
it  a  State  board  A  education  similar  to  that  of  Virginia.  Each  county  constitutes  a 
Mbool  district,  over  which  is  placed  a  board  of  instruction,  composed  of  not  more  than 


Ave  member^  who  are  recommended  by  the  representatives  of  the  county,  but  ap- 
poiated  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  population  is  too  sparse  to  admit  of  the 
crdinarr  ratrict  or  towiiship  plan.    On  the  1st  of  Hay  last,  96  counties  out  of  39  were 


nperted  as  having  organised  their  boards,  and  opened  schools.  These  schools,  250  in 
Bimiber,  with  an  attendance  of  7,500  mi^ls,  were  to  be  supported  partly  by  the  State 
tsx,  and  partly  by  the  county  tax.  The  former,  which  was  hardly  sufficient  to  main- 
tain sdiools  m  two  or  three  months,  was  greatly  reduced  at  a  special  session  of  the 
legislature,  held  after  the  schools  haa  commenced,  and  the  latter,  always  variable  and 
imcertain,  was,  in  most  instances,  too  inconsiderable  to  furnish  any  sufficient  relief. 
In  many  town^  however,  the  schools  were  kept  up  by  means  of  private  enterprise  and 
Kborality.  This  was  the  more  necessary  from  the  mot  that  private  schools  had  very 
fencEal^p^  been  merged  in  free  schools. 

Contributions  from  the  Peabody  frind  have  been  made  to  the  following  towns : 

TaUiUumee.^The  West  Florida  Seminary,  at  this  place,  was  converted  into  a  public 
lehool  last  year,  and  made  free  to  alL  Our  donation  was  $1,000.  which  is  continued 
for  the  psesent  year.  The  president  of  the  board,  under  date  of  June  21, 1870,  writes : 
"For  the  first  tmie  we  have  been  enabled  to  have  a  free  school  for  both  sexes.  It  has 
werirad  weU.  Minor  schools  have  been  broken  up,  and,  by  consolidation,  we  have 
been  able  to  employ  an  efficient  corps  of  teachers,  who  would  devote  tiiemselves 
exclusively  to  tbw  several  departments." 

8t,  Aft§u$UM  has  the  same  appropriation  as  last  year,  namely,  $1,000.  Dr.  Bronson, 
the  superintendent,  writing  Oetob^  14, 1870,  says :  '*The  school  has  been  opened,  and 
is  now  in  suceessfrii  operanon.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is  not  so  good  a  school  in  the 
State.  The  expense  to  me  has  been  lai^  and  I  sliould  like  all  the  aid  you  can  give.'' 
The  initer,  thou|^  sending  no  children  to  the  school,  gave  it  $500  the  first  year.  The 
nayo^  in  acknowledging  tiie  receipt  of  the  money  contributed  by  the  Peabody  fund, 
lemaixs:  **  Our  school  has  been  a  great  success,  for  which  we  are  much  indebted  to 
yourself  and  Br.  Bronson.'' 

JKey  ITeft— The  county  superintendent  writes :  "  We  have  in  the  city,  now  in  opera- 
tion, two  public  free  schoolB,  one  white  of  316  scholars,  and  one  colored  of  172.  We 
hare  ndsed  for  school  purposes  $2,500,  and  shall  probably  raise  more  by  subscription. 
We  shall  open  more  schools  as  soon  as  our  means  will  allow.  We  are  endeavoring  to 
Bake  our  schools  first-class  graded  schools."  I  have  promised  the  city  $1,000,  on  con- 
dition that  the  schools  be  continued  ten  months,  and  not  less  than  seven  teachers 
eaudoyed. 

At  wdnmviUe  is  the  East  Florida  Seminary,  with  a  primary  department,  which  is 
adopted  as  the  public  schooL  For  100  pupik  m  this  school  we  pay  $300 ;  and  for  a  col- 
eiea  school  of  200  we  pay  the  same  amount.  The  board  of  trustees  informed  me  that 
while  the  primary  department,  supported  by  the  county  and  by  the  Peabody  fond. 
was  in  a  fleorisfaing  cmkUtion,  the  other  department,  depending  on  the  State  aid,  will 
probably  be  obliged  to  stop  unless  we  can  afford  it  some  additional  assistance.  The 
ieaehers  receive  their  salaries  in  State  scrip,  which  is  worth  only  23  cents  on  the  dol* 
lar.  The  board,  therefore,  applied  for  a  special  appropriation  of  $400  in  addition  to 
the  $000  already  profiiiBred.  It  is  believed  that  with  this  aid,  in  a  time  of  extreme  exi- 
xen^,  the  seminary  can  safely  rely  on  its  regular  support  from  the  State  in  the  friture. 
U has  edaeated  many  of  the  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools;  and  the 
B0W  Mpropriation  asked  for  was  heartily  recommended  by  Superintendent  Chase  Just 
before  his  death.    It  was  made  accordingly. 

''The  aeho<^  of  Peaeooote,"  observes  Sie  county  superintendent,  in  his  letter  asking 
fcrhdp,  «<are  publio  free  schools,  and  properly  gnaded  as  te  as  is  practicable,  and  the 
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instruction  is  the  best  we  can  get.  We  employ  five  teachers,  Tdth  accommodations  for 
2o0  or  300  pupils,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  we  shall  have  that  number."  This 
application  was  approved  by  th»  fltoto  eapeiinfcendent,  and  a  donation  of  $600  was 
accordingly  made  to  continue  the  schools  through  the  year. 

From  Mimiicdlo  I  received  the  following  representation :  **  Our  public  school  has 
recently  closed  its  second  year  under  the  present  management,  witii  a  very  thoron^h 
and  satisfactory  examination.  We  desire  to  earry  on  school  as  we  have  done  under 
the  impetus  given  by  you,  and  to  offer  to  ©very  white  child  in  the  county  of  Jefierson 
a  thorough  English  education.  Can  we  rely  upon  the  aid  we  have  thus  far  received 
&om  the  Peabody  fund  f  We  have  already  raised  more  tban  half  of  our  usual  sub- 
scription, and  if  we  can  receive  the  assoranoe  of  aid  from  you,  it  will  do  much  to  stim- 
ulate the  generosity  of  our  own  people."  The  request  was  complied  with,  and  fTOO 
appropriated  as  formerly. 

For  a  public  school  m  Madison  the  late  Superintendent  Chase  made  arrangements 
according  to  the  instructions  given  him,  pledgmg  $500  ixom  our  fund.  He  saio,  *^  The 
best  and  most  intelligent  citizens  unite  in  the  proposed  i)lan."  , 

The  school  at  Lake  City  receives  $500,  under  the  same  circumstances  and  on  tbe  same 
conditions  as  heretofore. 

To  the  city  of  Quincy  the  sum  of  $600  was  given  for  a  school  of  216  pupils,  to  be 
instructed  by  four  teachers.  Owing  to  the  oniortunate  act  of  the  legislature,  passed 
during  the  session  of  Uie  school,  reducing  the  tas,  the  teachers  oould  not  be  paid  their 
full  s^aries.  A  controversy  which  arose  between  the  committee  and  the  teachers,  and 
a  consequent  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  resulted  in  a  diminished  attendance. 

Ocala  has  an  excellent  colored  school  of  over  100  j^upils,  kept  ten  months,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  county  superintendent.  It  occupies  a  spacious  building,  erected  by 
the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  school  of  high  character.  We  eontrib- 
ute  $200  towards  its  support. 

In  J^lachicola  a  good  colored  school  of  100  pupils,  which  was  nnder  the  supervision 
of  the  county  superintendent,  received  a  donation  of  $200. 

JMt  of  officers  in  the  department  of  public  iwtrueUon  of  Florida,  Son.  CharUe  Beecker,  an- 

permtmdent,  TtMhassee. 


Counties. 

Connty  superintendents. 

Post-offices. 

Alaohaa 

fl.  F.  HalHdsy . 

OainesviUe. 

Baker 

L  J.  Groen... 

Qlustoe. 

Bradford                  

J.  R.  nichard 

Providence. 

Brevard • 

James  Paine,  sr. 

Calhfnm                         - .    . 

H.  J.  Yearly. 

Abe's  Spring's  BlttiT. 
Green  Gove  Springs. 

Clay  

Ozias  BaddJmgton 

ColnmUA 

A.  TT.  TTDtehinfliion ,--,-^,^,^ 

Dado         .      . 

Octavius  AJn^ftr-  .^r,,--.- --,---r 

Baval 

Jacksonville. 

Kflfflrabia 

A.  B-Mimn 

Pensacola. 

FranMin,  »..,n. 

F.M.  Bryan 

Apalaohtoola. 
Qoincy. 
White  Springs. 
Cedar  Tree. 

Qfl,(l6cleii 

Samncl  (jaJAoway 

Hnmiltoii ..  ....  ............ 

Samuel  Mclnnis 

HcniAndo-,.  --, 

T.  S.  Cooffler 

TT^UaWtiwigVi ^    ,^,, 

W.  F.  White 

Tampa. 
OorroGovdo. 

Holmes 

T.  H.  Pittman 

Jackson - 

Ti.  L.  VeK^nnon . . 

Jefforson 

Robert  Meacliam 

Monticello.                ' 

La  Fayette 

New  Troy. 
Ta]lAYia4!fAe,              • 

Xieon... 

JjQxy 

Georgoa  Leavitt 

Nlel  Black,  jr. 

Bronson. 

Liberty 

Blue  Creek. 

Madison 

D.  Eagan 

Madison. 

MSDatrfM> 

John  F.  Barfholf 

Manatee. 

Marion , 

H.  W.  Long 

Ocala.                      •^ 

Moni'oe ■, ,, 

.TAmAA  W.  LookA  .    .....     -                   -.   .. 

Kay  West 
Femandina. 

Nassan 

J.  C«  SmerBon  .  *•.•...  •*.•          .     .  ... 

Oranco 

W.  A.  Lovell 

Orlando. 

pdkr!:..:...;: ;.:.:: 

Wllltem  R  Vam r , . 

Bartow. 

Patnam 

RKGhadwiek 

Palatka. 

St  John's 

0,  BroTison^  M.  D ^ ,  - , , . , .  r 

^iST^ 

Santa  Rosa 

Jnmrvi  A ,  Ohftffin ■  - , 

Snmter 

A.  P.  Roberts 

Leesbnrg. 
'^ellMjm. 

Stiwanneo 

J.J.Taylor 

Taylor  ...... 

Jarmw  H .  WMitworih 

Na5,J.P.&M.B.K. 

Snterpriae. 

Crawxordville. 

Volnsia 

'WitlfAin  F,  BnOknOr  r  -  r  ,  r     -  t  ,  r     . . . . . 

Waknlla 

S.  D.Allen 

Walton  ..          

DanielMcLeod 

TTchecanna. 

'Wnshlngtmi . . . .  r 

William  J.  TllVffr    

Vernon. 

We  are  indebted  to  General  Franois  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  q(  the  Nhith  (kiDsaB, 
for  tlie  following  tables  in  advaofie  of  his  forthcoming  report  ^  ^y  doOQlC 
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GEORGIA. 

Tbetei  animal  leport  of  the  Hon*  J.  B.  Lewis,  sohool  oommiMioDer  of  fbe  State  of 

Geoigi%  for  the  year  1871,  ahowB  many  important  matters  affecting  the  progress,  pres- 

fnt  and  prospective,  of  educational  matters  in  that  Stat-e.    It  is  evident  that  he  has 

MmetUy  endeaTored  to  give  to  the  State  of  Georgia  an  excellent  system  of  education, 

I  and  bas  stru^led  against  great  obstacles  and  nnavoidable  misfortunes. 

Tbe  Allowing  interesting  matter  is  selected  fh>m  the  report : 

SCHOOL  8TATI8nCS. 

The  mnnber  at  common  schools  established  in  the  State  up  to  August  31, 1870,  (the 
4ite  of  annual  reports,)  and  including  the  public  schools  of  savannah  and  Columbus, 
iTM  as  ibllows : 

Wkiie  schools,  719 :  graded,  57:  mixed,  (KB.  Colored  schools.  97:  graded,  11 :  mixed, 
dd  Number  ci  white  pupils,  34^ :  male,  18,145 ;  female,  16,413.  l^umber  of  colored 
pnpOi,  5,806:  male,  2,508;  female,  2,646. 

Number  of  piipilf  mmI  kwioftM  iaM§\U 

White.         Colored. 

Alphabet 2,W7  1,271 

Speffing 23,516  3,664 

fieadiiig 18,512  1,»71 

Writing 13,927  1,282 

AriOimetic  (mental) 2,678  598 

Arithnjetic,  (written) 10,335  739 

Geegraphy 4,984  506 

Gtimmar 6,008  289 

Hi^b»  bnmehes 1,696  12 

Yraok,  oi&cial  statements  made  by  the  county  school  commi8si<mers,  in  99  counties,  to 
^a^  there  hare  altogether  been  established  the  foUowinff  common  schools  under  the 
let  of  October  13, 1^0,  (including  the  public  schools  of  Columbus  and  Savannah, 
eM>Ushed  under  special  acts,)  very  many  of  them  having  commenced  since  Septem- 
ber L 1871 :  White  schools,  1,352 ;  colored,  221.  White  pnpihi,  68^592 ;  colored  pupils, 
11,443.  Many  more  will  be  established  as  fast  as  teachers  and  buildmgs  can  be  obtained. 
Hanv  conntiea  are  waiting  for  the  distribution  of  the  school  fund,  upon  which  the  fUll 
munber  of  achodls  will  go  into  immediate  operation. 

PBIVATS  SCHOOLS. 

Ibny  prirate-school  teachers  have  fi^iled  to  respond  to  inquiries  fh>m  the  school  com- 
•MwiouMs,  aad  there£»e  the  reports  of  private  sohoolB  are  very  incomplete. 

The  r^>orts  fhmi  county  commissioners  (68  counties)  show  the  following  private 
•ehools,vis: 

White  schools,  634 ;  male  teachers.  490;  female  teachers,  251 ;  total,  741.  Colored 
iehods,  87 ;  male  teachers,  51 :  female  teachers,  28 ;  total,  79.  White  pupils,  males, 
1^^ ;  fenuOea,  11,237 ;  total,  23,773.    Colored  pupils,  males,  485 ;  lemales,  1,536 ;  total, 

U  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  number  in  the  various  branches  of  study. 

KNUMBRATION  BSTURNS  AlO)  ▲PPOBTIOiniKNT. 

The  enumeration  returns  not  being  due  until  November  1,  very  few  of  them  have 
come  to  hand.  When  received  they  will  fhmish  very  reliable  information  of  the 
•ebolastic  population  in  each  school  sub-district  The  census  of  1860  shows  a  scho- 
lastio  popnJatimi,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  of  236,454,  out  of  a  total  white  pop- 
ulation of  59L560,  and  a  col<M:ed  and  white  population,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of 
a^of  424,008,  out  of  a  total  col<»ed  and  white  population  of  1,067,286. 

The  present  number  of  children  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  estimated  In 
the  same  proportion  as  in  1860,  and  assuming  the  same  number  fh>m  six  to  twenty-one 
as  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age,  would  give  455,762  out  of  a  total  population  of 
1«184»109.  It  is  believed  that  the  enumeration  returns  will  not  show  as  many  by  some 
thooaands.  When  the  complete  enumeration  returns  are  received  the  commissioner 
willbe  ready  to  make  the  apportionment  of  the  school  frmd,  when  notified  of  the  amount 
''*'  the  treasury  for  distribuuon. 
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ELECTION  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  act  approved  October  13, 1870^rovided  that  "  each  and  every  county  in  the 
State  shall  compose  but  one  school  distnct  for  all  ptirposes  connected  with  the  general 
interest  of  education  in  the  county ;"  and  provided,  further,  for  the  election,  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1871,  of  a  county  board  of  education,  one  member  torn  each  nulitia 
district,  and  one  firom  each  ward  in  any  city  in  the  county,  and  one  from  each  incorporated 
town,  each  to  serve  two  years.  It  provided  further  for  the  election,  on  the  same  day,  in 
each  of  the  before-mentioned  subdivisions,  of  three  school  trustees,  to  serve  for  one, 
two,  and  three  years,  respectively,  one  to  be  elected  annually  thereafter,  to  eerve  for 
three  years.  When  the  certificate  of  the  election  of  these  officers  had  been  fami^ed 
by  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  state,  through  the  governor,  it  was  found  that  in  some 
counties,  viz,  Douglass,  Mitchell,  and  Ware,  no  elections  for  school  officers  had  been 
held,  and  that  in  sixteen  counties  only  a  minority  of  the  officers  had  been  elected, 
while  in  eighty  counties  a  majority,  and  in  thirty-seven  other  counties  all  the  offieen 
had  been  elected.  The  election  returns  wore  obtained,  in  many  instances,  only  after 
diligent  inquiry  and  long  correspondence.  The  law  prescribing  no  other  means,  these 
vacancies  were  filled  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
66,  Code  of  Georgia,  upon  tne  recommendation  of  the  other  school  officers  in  all  casa 
where  there  were  any,  and  in  other  cases  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  ordinaij  or 
other  prominent  representative  of  the  county.  Many  of  the  persons  elected  declmed 
to  qualify  or  serve,  and  the  vacancies  were  fined  in  the  same  manner.  From  the  elec- 
tion returns,  and  a  careful  examination  of  the  tax  di^est^  and  census  returns,  it  was 
found  that  there  were,  in  136  counties,  1,291  sub-distncts,  of  which  1,129  were  Geoi^ 
militia  districts,  134  incorporated  towns,  and  28  wards  in  cities.  In  each  of  these  1,^1 
sub-districts  there  should  be  one  member  of  the  county  board  of  education. 

There  are  959  who  were  elected  and  have  qualified,  207  who  were  appointed  to  fill 
original  vacancies,  100  who  were  appointed  to  fill  vacancies  otherwise  created,  (failure 
to  qualify,  resignation,  death,  &c.,)  and  there  are  20  vacancies. 

There  should  be  three  trustees  in  each  sub-district.  There  are  2,899  trustees  elected 
and  serving,  666  appointed  to  original  vacancies,  100  appointed  to  fill  other  vacancies, 
and  there  are  208  vacancies.  All  the  members  of  county  boards  of  education  have 
been  commissioned  by  the  governor,  and  aXi  the  trustees,  besides  notice  by  the  election 
officers,  have  been  officially  notified,  through  the  county  school  commissioners,  of  their 
.  election  or  appointment.  The  law  further  provided  that  the  county  board  of  edncar 
tion  in  each  county  should  meet  on  the  7th  day  of  February  and  organize  by  electing 
one  of  their  number  president,  and  a  secretary,  which  lastrmentioned  officer,  by  virtoe 
of  his  election,  should  be  the  county  school  commissioner. 

The  county  board  of  education  in  each  county  of  the  State  has  organized  acoording 
to  law,  except  in  the  counties  of  Brvan,  Chatluun,  and  Coffee ;  and  the  school  commis- 
sioners  have  all  been  commissioned  oy  the  governor,  except  in  the  counties  of  Camden, 
Dougherty,  Lee,  and  Towns.  In  each  of  these  the  county  commissioner  has  corresponded 
with  the  State  commissioner,  but  the  secretary  of  state  has  not  been  furnished  with 
official  notice  of  the  organization  and  election  of  secretary.  The  following  exhibit, 
therefore,  shows  the  number  of  officers  required  and  serviug : 

No.  repaired.  Kquaffniig- 

County  school  commissioners 136  1^ 

Members  of  county  board  of  education 1,291         1,266 

Trustees 3,873         3,665 

In  the  selection  of  these  officers  the  peopl^  were  iirged,  in  circular  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 12, 1870,  from  the  commissioner,  which  was  distributed  to  leading  citizens  in  every 
county,  and  by  personal  oommunicatioo  in  several  counties,  to  select  intelligent,  infin- 
ential  citizens  and  property-owners  to  fill  these  positions. 

In  most  instances  the  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  in  very  few  counties 
could  better  men  be  selected  for  this  most  responsible  duty.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  in  regard  to  the  county  boards  of  education  and  county  school  commissioneiBy 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  system,  or  who  took  no  interest  in  the  matter,  having 
generally  resigned  or  declined  to  serve. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  ORGANIZING  DISTRICTS. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  facts  are  exactly  as  stated,  ^et,  for  various  reasonsL  tiisn 
has  been  very  little  accomplished  in  many  counties,  it  being  frequently  imjKMsfble  t» 
obtain  a  quorum  at  the  meetings  of  the  county  board,  And  at  full  meetings  dxfflo^ 
to  secure  the  necessary  definite  action.  This  has  resulted  from  defects,  or  somotfttft 
defects,  in  the  law,  the  small  amount  of  school  fund,  and  principally  from  want  <att0h 
fidence  in  the  permanency  of  the  system.  The  splendid  results  accomplished  in 
of  the  counties  show  what  could  have  been  done  in  most  of  them  by  the  same 
and  intelligent  action. 
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One  of  the  first  diCBcalties  encomitered  was  tbe  entire  want  of  information  and  con- 
fosed  condition  of  the  names,  numbers,  and  boundaries  of  the  Georgia  militia  dis- 
tricts, the  most  important  subdivisions  of  territory  for  school  purposes.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  provide  for  this  contingency  by  a  circular  letter  of  date  December  12, 
1870,  caning  upon  the  county  ordinanes  for  definite  and  official  information  on  all 
these  points.  Only  about  forty  responded,  and  very  few  of  them  gave  all  the  inform- 
ation required.  In  a  great  number  of  counties  there  is  no  record  whatever  of  the  estab- 
lisbment  and  formation,  boundaries,  &c.,  of  militia  districts,  and  though  the  law 
rMuired  a  transcript  of  the  records  of  the  inferior  court  to  bo  lUed  in  the  executive 
office  at  the  capital,  showing  the  order  of  the  court  forming  the  districts  and  estab- 
lisfaing  their  bonndaries,  such  transcripts  never  have  been  furnished,  or,  at  least,  there 
is  DO  record  of  them  to  be  found. 

The  only  record  to  be  found  is  a  book  purporting  to  give  the  official  numbers  and 
eoimties  in  which  the  districts  are ;  but  besides  being  confused  and  incompetent,  it  is 
found  to  be  utterly  unreliable  as  showing  the  numbers  and  location  of  the  districts,  as 
lecgjgnized  and  reported  in  the  various  counties.  According  to  this  record,  there  are 
1,^1  militm  distncto.  The  complete  returns  from  the  counties  show  that,  including 
seren  which  aro  reported  as  wards,  there  are  really  but  1,136  Georgia  militia  districts, 
isd  in  many  instances  two  or  more  of  these  bear  the  same  number. 

These  ^Acts,  and  the  system  of  numbering  adopted,  has  led  to  the  most  wonderful 
ignorance  of  the  whole  matter.  Very  few  citizens  in  any  county  can  tell  how  many 
militia  districts  there  are  in  the  county,  much  less  the  official  numbers,  location,  or 
boondariet!  of  such  districts. 

The  next  serious  difficulty  encountered  resulted  from  defects  in  the  law,  which  is  in 
siieh  i^eral  terms,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  such  indefinite  and  ambiguous  language, 
that  it  was  frequently  misinterpreted,  as,  for  instance,  officers  were  elected  in  some 
instanoes  without  regard  to  the  territorial  divisions,  as  specified  in  the  law,  &^c.  To 
proride  as  (ar  as  possible  against  these  different  interpretations  already  reported,  and 
nieh  as  were  evident  in  the  future,  circular  No.  1  was  issued  on  the  18th  of  January, 
and  approved  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

IHSTRUCnON  TO  SCHOOL  OPFICBRS—tJNION  WITH  PRIVATE  SCHOOM  UBGED. 

Ob  the  23d  of  February  there  was  published  a  circular  letter  of  instructions  to 
school  ofiScers,  sketching  a  plan  of  operations,  advising  union  with  private  school  en- 
teipnses,  the  absorption  of  private  schools,  teachers,  and  buildings  into  the  common- 
scwwl  system,  and  fixing  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic  year  on  September  1,  that 
being  aboat  the  time  schools  would  commence  after  the  long  summer  vacation,  and 
giro  time  for  collecting  the  reports  and  statistics  for  use  of  the  general  assembly. 

POWER  TO  RAISE  MONEY  TO  PAT  TEACHERS  QUESTIONED. 

The  question  was  raised  very  early  as  to  the  power  granted  to  the  county  board  of 
edneation  in  the  31st  section  of  the  act,  it  being  very  generally  contended  that, 
although  it  conferred  upon  the  board  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  providing  school- 
hcmses  and  school  conveniences,  it  conferred  no  power  to  levy  taxes  lor  the  purpose  of 
paying  salaries  to  teachers. 

ATTORNEY  OKNERAL'S  DECISION. 

Upon  sm.  appeal  from  the  county  board  of  Richmond  County,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  attorney  general,  who  gave  his  opinion,  that  power  to  levy  taxes  for  payment 
of  teachers  was  not  granted  in  the  act  of  October  13, 1870.  The  matter  was  then 
hrooght  before  the  State  board  of  education,  where  it  was  found  they  were  divided  in 
opiu&n ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  law,  in  any  case,  left  the  exercise  of  such  power  optional 
wiUi  the  county  boards,  the  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  concurred  in  by  the  comp- 
troller general,  together  with  the  opinion  of  the  mtg'ority  of  the  State  boara,  were  pnb- 
liahed,  and  the  matter,  with  these  opinions  before  them,  left  to  the  discretion  of  ^e 
ooanty  boards. 

DIFFICULTIES  ARISING  TIIEREFROBf. 

This  attacked  the  law  at  a  vital  point,  for,  without  such  power  and  action  by  the 
ooonty  boards,  the  fhnd  for  the  actual  support  of  schools  was  restricted  to  that  pro- 
dded in  the  forty-third  section  of  the  act — the  State  fdnd  proper.  It  was  well  known 
that  this  would  not  much  exceed  $400,000,  without  adduional  appropriations,  and 
that  it  was  entirely  inadequate  to  support  the  schools  for  a  term  of  three  months. 
With  this  view  of  tW  cooditioa  of  awzsy  the  eoimty  boards  were  inclined  to  sowoad 
^dliorlh^  effort  until  the  law  could  be  amended,  as  there  was  a  general  feeliag  of  dis- 
tnitt  anA  fiHuc  that  no  money  wooidbereeeived  from  the  State.  They  werediain- 
elined  to  levy  taxee  for  the  erection  of  school-bnUdiii^piy  in  which  they  had  ne  aeene 
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to  irmipt^^iw  schools  for  a  reasonable  time,  and  no  power  to  raise  fonds.  Many 
counties  have  retained  this  view  of  the  matter  to  the  present  time.  Several  counties, 
howoTer,  felt  the  imperative  necessity  of  action,  and  desired  to  accomplish  all  that 
was  possible  under  the  law.  It  was  therefore  recommended  that  schools  be  estsb- 
lishea,  and  that  the  State  fiind  be  supplemented  by  subscriptions  of  the  patrons  of 
each  sohooL  so  as  to  maintain  fhse  schools  for  a  term  of  three  months.  The  most  of 
the  schools  nave  been  established  upon  this  plan,  with  the  expectation  that  the  money 
belonginff  to  the  school  fhnd  would  approximate  one  dollar  for  each  child  of  school 
age,  and  that  tiie  general  assembly  would  make  sufficient  additioiial  appropriatioos  to 
provide  a  support  for  ^e  schools  for  three  months. 

THB  CmBS  OF  ATLANTA,  COLUMBUS,  AND  SAVANNAH. 

The  cities  of  Atlanta,  Columbus,  and  Savannah,  with  the  countv  of  Chatham,  have 
each  an  organised  board  of  education,  under  special  acts;  in  tne  city  of  Atlanta^ 
under  act  approved  Septraaber  90, 1870;  in  the  dty  of  Columbus,  under  act  assented 
to  Deceniber  88,  1866;  in  the  city  of  Savannah,  aod  county  of  Chatham,  under  act 
approved  March  21,  1866,  amended  by  act  assented  to  December  18,  1866.  In  the 
cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  the  board  of  education  is  elected  by  the  city  ooundL 
In  Savannah  the  board  is  self-perpetuating,  except  those  members  who  are  appointed 
annually  by  tlie  mayor. 

The  general  act  approved  October  13. 1870,  did  not  take  cognisance  of  th<98e  special 
acts,  nor  prescribe  the  manner  by  whicn  they  should  be  made  to  harmonize,  nor  did  it 
provide  that  the  duties  required  of  offices,  under  the  general  act.  should  also  be  per- 
formed by  officers  under  the  special  acts.  To  securo  humony  and  such  action  as  was 
possible,  thereforo,  a  ftdl  corps  of  officers  was  elected  for  the  counties  <^  Fulton  and 
Muscogee,  indudinff  tiie  cities  of  Atlanta  and  Columbus,  respectively,  as  required  l^ 
the  general  act  The  county  boards  of  education  wero  advised  simply  to  supplement 
the  action  of  the  city  boards,  so  far  as  the  cities  wero  concerned.  Just  as  might  be  neces- 
sary^ to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  general  act  until,  by  inrther  le^^lation,  the 
laws  could  be  made  to  harmonize.  Such  action  has  been  had,  and  in  the  city  of  Atlanta 
proparations  are  making  for  the  establishment  of  a  thorough  system  of  graded  schools, 
the,  city  of  Columbus  luiving,  in  addition  to  the  splendid  system  of  graded  schools 
for  white  children,  already  provided  in  part  for  the  colored  cmldron.  i^ 

From  the  city  of  Savannlah,  and  countv  of  Chatham,  only  partial  election,  returm 
wero  received,  and  no  organization  was  obtained  under  the  general  act.  From  a  con- 
plication  of  adverse  ciroumstanees,  it  was  found  impractieaUe  to  securo  such  organi- 
zation by  appointments  without  bringinff  about  a  conflict  between  the  two  organisa- 
tions, detrimental  to  the  magnificent  puUic  schools  already  established  by  the  existing 
board  of  education,  and  ii\jurious  to  the  public-school  interests.  Sbhool  afiGairs  have, 
therefore,  in  that  county  been  lefb  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  old  board,  which  has 
consented,  tluough  its  secretary,  to  make  the  reports  and  enumeration  returns  required 
by  the  geneoral  a^  believing  that  the  general  assembly  would  authorize  an  ^portion- 
ment  of  State  fhnd  to  Chatham  County  upon  such  returns.  No  public  scnools  fat 
colored  children  have  been  established  in  that  county,  but  it  is  believed  the  established 
authorities  wUl  make  such  provision  as  is  possible  so  soon  as  the  laws  are  made  to 
harmonize  and  the  State  aid  is  apportioned  to  that  county. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Section  5  of  the  act  of  October  13, 1870,  required  the  State  board  of  education  to 
prescribe  the  text-books  and  books  of  reference  to  be  used  in  the  common  schook  of 
the  State.  By  the  kindness  of  the  publishers,  the  State  commissioned  officer  was  sim- 
plied  with  all  the  best  text-books  in  use  for  the  examination  of  the  board,  and  for  the 
library  of  his  office.  Information  was  sought  of  all  the  county  school  commiswoners 
and  nrominent  teachers  in  the  State,  and  reports  were  received  from  eighty  counties 
of  aU  the  books  in  use,  those  in  most  general  use,  and  those  preferred.  These  fiusts, 
together  with  the  books,  were  laid  befere  the  board,  and  after  carefhl  consideration  a 
series  of  text-books  was  prescribed  for  use,  and  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
publishers  to  supply  them  for  introduction  until  November  1,  at  one-half  the 
retail  rates.  School  officers  were  notified  by  circulars  of  books  prescribed,  and  t 
ments  made  with  the  publishers.  These  books  have  been  hungely  introduced  into  i 
schools,  both  public  and  private,  and  are  reported  to  give  satisfiMtion.  Most  of  T 
had  previondy  been  in  use  in  many  of  the  private  schools  of  the  State. 

BCHOOL  BLANKS  AND  BBFORTS. 

Suitable  school  registers,  to  oather  and  preserve  the  most  important  school  statiatfa^ 
have  been  rappUed  and  fhmished  to  the  trustees,  for  all  the  common  schools,  as  Itel  «i 
required.  The  necessary  blanks  have  been  prepared  and  distributed  tor  o<mdilotii^  aH 
the  bosiiiess  of  the  school  organization. 
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WHT  THX  VtAUtmca  ARB  INOOMFLETB. 

Th«  annual  nporto  provided  for  obtaining  taH  and  complete  statiatice  of  all  the 
edaeatitmal  inatftationB  in  the  State,  both  public  and  private,  and,  if  they  had  been 
piompily  filled  and  letomed  aa  required,  might  have  fhrniahed  the  most  rdiable 
statimn  it  ia  poaaible  to  obtain.  The  entire  inexperience  of  aohool  officers,  the  abaenoe 
of  proper  recrada  of  educational  work  performed,  the  want  of  aystem  and  fEunillarity 
with  vecorda  and  leporta  on  the  part  of  teaohera  and  aehool  officers,  have  prevented  any 
great  mearaie  of  aaoceea  in  effinrta  to  obtain  anch  atatiatica.  The  statistics  obtained 
aie  thoefine  very  incomplete,  but  the  effort  haa  been  productive  of  great  good,  in 
tfooiing  a  proper  intereat  in  the  anbject,  in  directing  attention  to  the  proper  data  to 
be  reeled,  and  the  experience  gained  will  reanlt  in  reasonably  complete  and  reliable 
Btatiitioa  another  year.  The  stiSiatica  are  invaluable ;  thev  ahow  definitely  the  work 
Mcompliahed,  and  what  ia  yet  to  be  done :  and  whether  tne  inveatment  haa  been  a 
profitable  one  or  not.  A  very  definite  underatanding  of  the  whole  matter  cannot  be 
Bad  without  them. 

THB  COBCMISSIOKEB'S  LABOBS. 

Commiaakmer  Lewia,  alluding  to  the  extent  of  hia  neraonal  labora,  atatea  aa  followa: 
"The  immense  correepondence  andlaborioua  office  dutiea  imposed  upon  me  have  pre- 
tented  nch  general  canvaaa  of  the  State  aa  was  desirable.  I  nave  done  what  I  coold. 
Ilie  labor  involved  in  the  preparation  of  blanks  instructions,  &c.,  has  been  very  fl^eat. 
I  ha?e  traveled  seven  thousand  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  by  rail  upon  official 
boBhun,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  milea  by  wagon.  Besides  ^nend  business  accom- 
plished, I  have  met  and  advised  with  school  officers  in  twenty-eiffht  counties,  and  have 
oeliTaed  twenty-two  addresses.  I  have  received  more  than  1,700  letters,  besides  the 
f^poita  and  returns.  I  have  written  1,847  letters,  and  have  preserved  complete  and 
P^ftct  record  of  the  entire  correspondence.  I  have  distributed  3,450  copies  of  t}ie 
Khool  law,  and  1,250  copies  of  the  acts  of  the  general  assembly  of  1870,  including  tiie 
Bcboollaw. 

"I  have  distributed  8,500  copies  of  the  various  circulars  and  circular  letters.  I  have 
piepaied  and  diatributed  38,00d  copies  of  the  various  blanks  for  returns,  reports,  Sui,, 
^ffGO  copies  of  Whitens  School  Register.'' 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  FBOFEHTT. 

No  school  iimdB  or  property  have  come  into  tiie  hands  of  the  State  board,  and  in  very 
KW  connties  have  taxes  been  levied  for  school  purposes,  and  very  little  of  the  amount 
leiied  has  been  collected.  The  old  academy  funos  are  held  and  controUed,  so  far  aa 
'Sported,  by  local  trustees,  independent  of  the  common-school  officers.  Such  funds 
win  generally  be  used  to  supplement  other  Amds  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools, 
but  additiomal  legislation  may  be  necessary  to  secure  such  results  in  all  cases. 

AfJ.»Om>  DfPBOFBB  DIVSRSIOV  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

Bw  the  land  lottery  act  of  1818,  lots  10  and  100  in  each  surveyor's  district,  together 
^  the  proeeeda  arising  from  the  sale  of  fractional  lots  in  the  counties  of  Appling, 
hwiiijEaihr.  Wataon,  Gwinnett,  Hall,  and  Habersham,  were  set  apart  for  the  education 
flipoar  eUlorKi.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  this  property  has  improperly  passed  into 
utehaadi  of  private  parties,  and  that  very  little  has  been,  or  is,  available  tor  the  pur- 
Pf><s  hiteaded.  Additional  legislation,  and  perhaps  the  appointmennt  of  a  commis- 
"gy  to  thoronghly  investigate  the  whole  matter,  woold  be  necessary  to  recover 
Vttftever  may  be  valuable  of  this  property,  and  make  it  available  for  support  of  com- 
BMBiBfaools. 

▲TAILABLS  SCHOOL  FUND. 

^•diool  ftmd  which  may  therelbro  be  uaed  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools 
« taafraet  apart  by  the  act  of  October  13, 1870.  The  comptroller  general  reports  that 
^^  hid  been  p«d  into  the  treasury,  up  to  October  1, 1^0,  moneys  belonging  to  the 
■cqoqI  fond,  aa  follows,  vl£ : 

5wn1liepdl4axofl868 |90,465  61 

n«iitiiepon-tsxofl809 4.... 98,198  16 

l^nnfte pandas  of  1870 20,601  67 

UJOJ^sQ  aovxieee,  except  poll-tax,  as  shown  by  comptroller'a  reporta  for 

,,^&1M^ and  1870 91,300  78 

<^«>Kil«MrtaKaiid  tax  on  ahowafhun  January  1  to  October  1,1671 26,516  87 

«^«L •.....^...n^C3»7.083  09 
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Brougbtover $327,083  09 

There  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury,  by  lessees  of  the  Wilmington  &  At- 
lanta Railroad,  to  October  1,  1871,  the  earn  of  ^103,99  79,  one-half  of 
which  belongs  to  school  fund 105,199  89 

The  interest  accruing  to  school  fond  on  bonds  deposited  to  secnre  it  onder 
aot  approved  July  28, 1870,  is  unknown. 
Tot^  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  school  fund,  exelnsiye  of  interest  on 

bonds 438,282  98 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  in  the  hands  of  the  honorable  the  secretary  of  state 
bonds  issued  under  act  approved  December  11, 1858,  to  the  amount  of  $350,000 — $150,000 
issued  November  1, 1859,  and  $200,000  issued  November  1, 1860.  This  money  is  by  the 
act  constituted  a  permanent  school  fund,  on  which  the  State  shall  pay  an  ammal 
interest  of  6  per  cent,  for  current  expenses  of  schools,  and  for  which  the  faith  and 
honor  of  the  State  stand  pledged.  The  interest  has  beeil  paid,  or  at  least  the  coupons 
have  been  detached  for  the  interest  due  November  1, 1860,  on  the  bonds  issued  in  1859. 
The  interest  is  therefore  due  and  coupons  unpaid  for  the  whole  amount  of  these  bonds 
($:350,000)  for  eleven  years,  makingamount  now  due,  and  that  should  be  available  &r 
current  expenses  of  schools,  $231,000. 

The  returns  of  the  enumeration  of  scholastic  population  were  required  by  law  to  be 
made  on  or  before  November  1 ;  therefore  no  apportionment  of  school  fund  has  or  could 
be  made.  The  returns  are  now  comins  in,  and  the  apportionment  of  school  fund  can 
soon  be  made,  and  money  distributed  for  support  of  schools  that  have  already  been 
established,  or  that  shall  bo  in  operation  before  August  31, 1872. 

EXPENSES  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER'S  OFFICE. 

There  has  been  paid  for  expenses  of  the  commissioner's  office  as  follows,  to  October  1, 
1871: 

For  salary  of  State  school  commissioner ^341  63 

Traveling  expenses  of  State  school  commissioner 555  50 

Salary  ot  clerk,  (ten  months) 1,000  00 

Postage,  <fec 397  90 

Freight,  express,  telegrams,  &c 24d  3'^ 

AtlantaNew  Era,  (circulars,  blanks,  &c 1,838  80 

Wilson,  ninkle  &  Co.,  (school  register) 1,507  55 

R.  P.  Studley  &  Co.,  (stationery) 145  00 

Philips  &  Crew,  (stationery) 148  56 

Printing  2,500  copies  school  law 125  00 

8,303  31 

PAYMENT  OP  TEACHERS  AND  OFFICERS. 

The  schools  have  been  organized  by  the  school  officers,  and  contracts  mafde  with 
teachers,  which  they  have  fulfilled  in  good  faith,  and  now  demand  their  money.  The 
same  amount  expended  has  never  accomplished  as  much  in  the  State  of  Georoa.  The 
faith  and  honor  of  the  State  stand  pledged  to  pay  tlieso  school  teachers  and  offieerB, 
and  unless  the  pledge  is  redeemed  fully  and  promptly,  the  school  svstem  wUl  sofl^r  a 
severe  and  disastrous  check,  and  the  State  ot  Georgia  will  feel  its  inflnenoe  Xbr  many 
a  dark  day. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  LEGISLATION. 

The  state  commissioner  makes  the  following  reoonmendations  for  State  legisUtion: 
1.  That  section  15,  act  approved  October  13, 1870,  be  amended  so  as  to  designate  each 
oounty  as  a  county  onlp  in  the  sehool  oi^ga&uftMdn,  and  each  rabdivisioii  of  tbe  ooantt, 
Tia,  wards  of  cities,  incorporated  towns,  and  OeomA  inilkia  difltriets^  or  parte  of 
Georgia  militia  districts,  conaUtnted  a  aohooL  as  dfitriols^  and  not  snl^diBtrkli^  » 
atyl^  in  the  existing  law. 

3.  That  members  of  county  boards  of  education  be  styled  "  county  school  oomimsr 
Bioners,"  and  the  secretary  or  said  boaid  be  styled  **  coantv  superintendent^ 

3.  That  the  present  system  of  numbering  tiie  Georgia  militia  districts  be  ohangft4ao 
as  to  number  the  districts  in  a  coimty  series  in  each  coti&t;y,  commencis^^wiu  the 
most  northwesterly  district  as  number  one,  and  numbering  them  in  az€|nd«ra^iiM 
from  west  to  east,  in  suooessivo  tiers,  ao  that  the  higtififit-nnmbeied  disIaSn  abUl  1m 
most  southeasterly^. 

4.  Thst  no  school  district  shall  be  formed  with  boundaries  otherwise  than  comqioDcl- 
inir^ttli  tbcne  of  wards,  towns,  and  Qeoigiar  milltte  distrieto,  and  tlM  if  IflOUigw  in 
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snch  be  needfnl  it  shall  be  done  by  united  action  of  school  officers  and  county  officers 
having  authority  in  the  matter,  so  as  to  keep  the  school  districts  and  civil  or  military 
districts  identical. 

5.  That  county  ordinaries  be  required  to  establish  and  record,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  the  exact  boundaries  of  each  Greorgia  militia  district  by  metes  and  boimds  that 
may  easily  be  mapped. 

6.  That  county  8ux>erintendent8  of  schools  be  authorized  to  examine  applicants  and 
grant  licensee  to  teachers  at  snch  other  times  and  places  than  those  mentioned  in  sec- 
tion 22  as  they  may  deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  such  action  being  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  revision  of  the  board  at  any  subsequent  meeting. 

7.  That  section  31  be  amended  so  as  to  grant  undoubted  authority  to  the  county 
board  to  levy  such  tax  as  may  be  necessary,  together  with  State  fund,  to  maintain  a 
eofficient  number  of  schools  for  the  admission  of  such  children  as  wish  to  attend  school 
for  a  term  of  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  and  that  said  county  board  shall 
recommend  an  additional  tax  sufficient  to  maintain  the  schools  for  at  least  throe 
months  more  in  each  district,  which  recommendation  shall  be  voted  upon  at  the  regu- 
lar annual  election  of  school  officers  by  the  qualified  electors  of  each  county,  and  if  a 
msgority  vote  in  its  favor  the  tax  shall  be  levied  and  collected :  provided,  that  such 
tax  shall  be  uniform  for  the  whole  county,  except  lor  such  towns  or  wards  of  cities  as 
may  be  included  in  its  limit. 

8.  That  the  tax  laws  shall  be  so  amended  as  to  require  the  tax  returns  to  show  the 
taxable  property  in  each  school  district. 

9.  That  section  33  be  amended  to  require  the  enumeration  to  bo  taken  from  the  1st 
to  the  15th  of  September,  instead  of  October,  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year  be  fixed  by  law  on  September  1. 

10.  That  any  city  in  the  State  containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  5,000  persons 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  secnring  the  passage  of  a  special  act  giving  a  pro  rata  part 
of  the  general  fund,  providing  a  special  system  suited  to  the  wants  of  her  people,  ex 
empting  from  the  general  provisions  of  the  school  law,  excepting  such  as  require  equal 
school  privileges  to  be  provided  for  all,  and  accept  so  much  as  relates  to  reports  and 
rttnms  and  general  supervision  of  the  State  board  and  the  State  commissioner. 

'  11.  That  county  boards  of  education  be  authorized  to  pay  the  county  superintendent 
snch  compensation  as  they  may  determine,  in  addition  to  that  provided  in  section  27. 
Such  additional  compensation  to  be  paid  only  from  funds  raised  by  local  taxation. 

REASONS  FOR  THESE  RECOM.MEXDAT10N8. 

Commissioner  Lewis  gives  the  following  very  significant  and  proper  reasons  aeriatm 
for  the  foregoing  recommendations : 

1.  Designating  each  county  as  a  school  district  in  the  law  is  of  no  avail.  The 
county  never  is  called  a  district,  biit  always  a  county ;  and  the  subdivisions  are 
ahnoet  invariably  called  districts,  and  will  be  by  school  officers,  teachers,  and  people. 
The  nomenclature  proposed  is  the  natural  one,  and  corresponding  with  the  Georgia 
militia  districts,  the  school  districts,  the  territory  so  named  will  never  be  misnamed 
when  spoken  or  written  of,  and  it  will  give  opportunity  to  designate  subdivisions  of 
the  districts  as  sub-districts  when  necessary,  and  the  terms  will  never  be  transposed. 

2.  The  same  reasons  apply  for  the  designation  of  school  officers  proposed.  The 
members  of  county  boaards  are  now,  in  spite  of  the  law,  almost  invariably  styled  county 
eommiasioners ;  even  in  the  election  returns  they  were  generally  called  county  com- 
missioners,  though  there  is  but  one  county  commissioner  under  the  law — ^the  secretary 
of  the  board.  The  members  of  county  boards  are  commissioners ;  they  perform  oom- 
miflsionere'  duties,  they  supervise  all  school  matters,  they  levy  taxes,  they  hold  prop- 
erty, &c.,  &c.  The  secretary  is  the  superintendent,  and  is  almost  invariably  so  desig- 
nated. His  title  would  thus  always  be  given,  and  never  misunderstood  or  confounded 
with  members  of  county  boards. 

3.  The  present  system  of  numbering  the  Georgia  militia  districts  has  led  to  inter- 
minable confusion,  as  appears  from  facts  heretofore  stated  in  this  report.  Not  one 
citizen  in  ten  can  tell  how  many  districts  there  are  in  his  county,  or  the  official  num- 
heis  of  them,  or  even  of  his  own,  or  where  they  are  situated.  The  numbers  given  serve 
DO  purpose  whatever  except  to  officials  and  on  official  business,  and  for  that  purpose 
they  never  can  be  relied  upon.  The  system  proposed,  it  is  believed,  will  remedy  the 
whole  matter ;  it  proposes  to  change  no  boundaries,  but  simply  to  number  the  districts. 
Evenr  man,  woman,  and  child  will  soon  learn  the  number  of  districts  in  the  county 
simply  from  hearing  the  highest-numbered  district  mentioned.  Every  citizen  will 
won  learn  the  number  of  his  own  district,  and,  knowing  that,  will  know  the  number 
and  location  of  the  others.  He  will  know  that  all  the  lower-numbered  districts  are 
north,  and  all  the  higher  numbers  south.  He  knows  that  the  next  lower  number  is 
weit,  and  the  next  higher  east.  He  will  know  where,  or  nearly  where,  to  find  any 
district  in  any  county.  The  whole  population  wilt  soon  become  familiar  with  these 
matters,  of  which  most  of  them  now  know  nothing.    It  may  be  accomplished  by  sim 
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ply  requiring  the  ordinaries  to  remember  the  districts  in  the  order  specified,  aud  record 
the  same  in  the  records  of  his  court,  and  also  reporting  the  changes  made  to  the  execu- 
tive department.  '  Of  course  the  tax-digests  and  all  othcial  documents  will  thereafter 
designate  them  by  their  new  numbers. 

4.  The  reasons  for  this  provision  have  l>een  furnished  by  the  operations  of  the 
law.  The  boundaries  of  districts  are  troublesome  lines  to  got  over.  Every  snbdi- 
visioQ  multiplies  the  difficulties.  All  modem  legislation  on  the  subject,  all  the  efforts 
of  the  most  experienced  school-men,  have  been  directed  recently  to  the  consolidation 
of  the  little  petty  school  districts  and  reduction  of  number  of  school  officers  reqnired. 
What  is  called  the  township  system  is  fast  being  establishexl  under  the  efl<)rr3  of  exi)eri- 
enced  school-men  as  the  most  economical  and  efficient.  In  all  the  rural  districts  where 
the  population  is  sparse,  the  districts  should  be  not  less  than  six  miles  square,  corre- 
sponding with  the  townships  of  the  north  and  west.  This  division  allows  the  estab- 
lishment of  graded  schofds  as  fast  as  the  density  of  the  population  will  permit  two  or 
moro  primary  schools  and  one  central  school  of  higher  grade  in  each  district.  The 
small  districts  necessitate  a  mixed  or  ungraded  school  in  each,  and  the  lines  are  bars 
to  moro  convenient  arrangement  for  pupils  and  schools.  It  is  found  that  one  snch  dis- 
trict is  bettor  and  more  economically  managed  by  three  trustees,  even  if  there  be  six 
or  eight  schools,  than  it  possibly  could  be  by  as  many  boards  of  trustees  as  there  ace 
schools.  Take,  for  example,  the  original  organization  of  lUiuois.  About  one  Imndrwl 
and  twenty  counties  with  one  county  superintendent  for  each ;  these  divided  into 
about  two  thousand  townships,  with  four  school  officers  for  each,  and  the  townships 
into  about  five  school  districts  each,  making  ten  thousand  school  districts,  with  three 
trustees  for  each — a  total  of  38,120  school  officers  for  a  territory  less  than  that  of 
Georgia.  The  work  is  done  easier  aud  better  by  one-fifth  as  many ;  and  better,  far 
better,  schools  are  established.  Georgia  has  now  1,291  school  districts,  including  the 
towns  and  wards  of  cities.  This,  even  leaving  out  the  town  and  wards  and  allowing 
58^000  square  miles  to  the  State,  would  make  the  districts  average  less  than  seven 
miles  square.  The  smaller  districts  are  generally  in  the  more  densely-iwpulated  sec- 
tions, and  the  larger  districts  are  in  sparsely-populated  sections,  just  where  they  on;;ht 
to  be,  and  two  or  more  schools,  as  may  be  required,  can  be  established  to  much  better 
advantage  than  if  they  were  subdivided.  The  almost  universal  complaint  of  tnistees 
08  to  the  complexity  of  the  system  and  amount  of  labor  to  be  perfonned  will  be  heard 
no  moro  when  they  have  become  familiar  with  tlie  duties  and  learned  how  to  perform 
them,  as  they  may  with  very  little  interference  with  their  private  affairs.  Such  com- 
plaints are  not  heard  elsewhere,  even  when  much  more  is  required.  The  school  law 
and  the  school  system  are,  and  must  be,  intimately  connected  with  all  the  affairs  of 
the  State.  The  tax  laws  must  harmonize  with  it,  or  it  cannot  work  smoothly.  Unless 
the  tax  returns  show  the  property  in  each  school  district,  there  is  no  available  way, 
without  extra  trouble  and  expense,  to  determine  the  property  which  shall  build  certain 
heuses,  or  maintain  certain  schools.  There  is  certainly  no  moro  important,  as  there  is 
no  more  necessary  purpose,  for  which  subdivisions  of  counties  are  requii-ed  than  as 
school  districts,  and  such  subdivisions  as  will  serve  for  that  will  be  very  sure  to  serve 
for  any  other  that  may  be  needed. 

5.  For  this  recommendation  there  need  be  no  argument  made ;  the  necessity  is  evi- 
dent. Very  many  counties  have  no  records  on  the  matter,  but  all  the  distnets  are 
simply  recognized  by  common  consent,  and  the  boundaries  frequently  unknown. 

C  If  county  superintendents  aro  competent  for  the  position,  they  are  competent 
for  this  duty,  and  although,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  far  better  to  examine  appU- 
conts  in  classes,  and  before  the  county  boards  and  public,  at  the  regular  quarterly 
meetings,  yet  there  are  frequently  cases  where  it  is  a  hardship  to  tho  teacher  and  a 
^eat  inconvenience  to  the  school  that  a  license  cannot  be  granted  between  these  meet- 
ings. It  is  very  generally'  requested  by  county  school  commissioners,  and  will  not  only 
work  well,  but  is  commonly  practiced  elsewhere. 

7.  This  amendment  is  vital  to  the  school  system ;  the  power  must  be  given  to  some  an- 
tborized  body  for  this  purpose,  or  the  system  is  and  must  be  a  failure.  It  matters  very 
little  where  the  power  is  left,  so  it  be  unquestionably  granted  and  clearly  defined.  Cer- 
tainly one-half  the  counties  in  the  State  would  have  levied  taxesfor  a  school  term  of  from 
three  to  six  months  during  the  last  year  if  the  power  had  been  unquestioned.  What 
has  been  done  in  Savannah,  Columbus,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  other  cities,  can  be 
done  elsewhere.  What  has  been  and  is  being  done  in  Missouri  and  Virginia  can  be 
done  in  Georgia.  The  annual  private  schools,  however  expensive,  cannot  be  supplanted 
by  three  months'  free  school,  the  term  must  be  extended  for  such  length  ot  time  as 
there  is  need,  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  tho  system.  All  the  primary  education  must 
be  supplied  by  the  free  schools,  aud  then  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade  will  pros}>er. 
The  people  are  hungry  for  school  privileges  and  a  system  that  shall  supply  school  facili- 
ties at  tne  most  economical  rates.  They  look  abroad  and  see  the  magnificent  results  of 
such  a  system,  aud  desire  to  move  to  the  front  of  modem  civilization  and  participate 
iu  the  use  of  this  greatest  engine  for  human  progress  known  to  any  time.  It  is  simply 
a  question  whether  the  masses  shall  be  enlightened  or  not.  They  cannot  be,  except  witti 
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s  oommon-scbool  system.  Look  at  the  statistics  of  tbe  past.  Wo  find  tbat  only  94,687 
white  children  attended  schools  of  any  kind,  in  1860,  out  of  a  scholastic  population  of 
236,454,  (white,)  and  the  number  of  adult  native  white  persohs  who  could  not  read  or 
write  was  45,199,  out  of  an  adult  native  white  population  of  251,575,  or  almost  18  per 
cent.,  as  reported  in  the  census  returns,  and  the  best  statisticians  add  thirty  per  cent,  to 
these  returns  to  show  the  real  truth.  The  census  returns  of  1870  will  doubtless  show  a 
stiU  larger  percentage  of  illiteracy.  What  may  be  expected  when  the  returns  in  the 
commissioner's  office  show  that  there  were  only  325  white  children  in  school  during 
the  last  year  in  Baldwin  County,  out  of  a  scholastic  population  (white)  of  948;  iu 
Brooks  County^  only  50  out  of  745 ;  in  Columbia,  only  S&3  out  of  632 ;  in  Habersham, 
only  769  out  of  1,709;  in  Liberty,  only  275  out  of  860;  iu  Lowndes,  onlv  S.')!  out  of 
1^;  in  Talbot,  only  645  out  of  1,702;  in  Taylor,  only  318  out  of  1,362;  iu  Worth, 
only  109  out  of  931  f 

It  is  futile  to  think  it  can  be  remedied  by  a  private-school  system ;  it  has  been  tried 
in  Georgia  a  hundred  years.  The  commissioner  states  that,  ho  has  discussed  all  sum- 
mer the  qucAtions  that  have  been  settled  elsewhere  for  twenty,  thirty,  forty  years  or 
more,  and  that  he  believes  the  general  assembly  will  look  the  matter  squarely  iu  the 
&ce,  and  act  wisely. 

8.  This  recommendation  needs  no  argument. 

9.  This  amendment  is  intended  to  complete  the  labor  of  trustees  In  the  school 
work  before  the  busy  season  commences,  and  also  to  secure  the  annual  reports  of  schools 
andannoal  returns  of  scholastic  population  at  the  same  time. 

10.  It  will  be  evident  to  any  one  who  will  examine  the  subject  that  all  towns  of 
that  size  require  a  diiffereut  machinery  from  that  of  the  county  districts.  Under  what- 
ever different  laws  the  States  have  established  th^  common-school  system,  all  have 
fonnd  it  necessary  to  provide  a  special  system  for  the  towns. 

11.  This  provision  is  intended  to  provide  for  only  a  few  of  the  large  and  densely 
populated  counties. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Lewis  urges  that  he  ha<l  attempted  to  establish  the  school  sys- 
tem upon  an  educational  basis  only,  ignoring  all  political,  sectarian,  or  other  consid- 
erations. Schools  for  the  masses,  schools  for  all,  that  shall  furnish  an  ordinary  ed- 
ocation.  This  accomplished,  the  higher  educational  institutions  are  sure  to  follow. 
Commissioner  Lewis  further  states  that  he  has  labored  against  open  and  secret  opposi- 
tion, general  apathy,  and  distrust,  and  without  money,  and  without  the  jiower  to  raise 
any.  Promises  have  been  given,  only  promises,  which,  however,  have  been  founded 
on  the  law.  The  almost  universal  chance  iu  public  sentiment  regarding  a  common- 
school  system  and  the  work  accomplished  are  sure  indications  of  toe  wants  and  wishes 
of  the  people. 

PEABODY  FUND  IN  GEORGIA. 

Tbe  fifth  report  of  the  agent  of  this  fund.  Rev.  Dr.  Sears,  made  February  15,  1871, 
contained  the  following  strictures  and  statement  of  his  official  operations  in  Georgia: 

"  Persistent  efforts  have  been  made  from  j^ear  to  year  by  the  State  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion, a  highly  intelligent  body  of  men,  and  other  friends  of  education,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  passage  of  a  school  law  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people.  The 
legislature  Lias  at  length  been  induced  to  take  action  on  the  subject.  The  law  thus 
passed  was  approved  October  13, 1870.  It  provides  for  a  State  board  of  education 
like  that  of  Virginia,  already  described,  except  that  it  includes  the  secretary  of  fitate ; 
for  a  State  school  commissioner;  for  county  boards  of  education  and  commissioners, 
and  for  trustees  for  the  sub-districts.  Each  county  forms  a  school  district,  as  it  does 
in  Florida  and  Mississippi.  The  following  peculiarities  are  observed  in  this  law  :  It 
niakes  it  the  duty  of  the  board  of  education  to  determine  the  amount  which,  in  addition 
to  the  income  of  the  school  fund,  it  wUl  be  necessary  to  raise  by  general  tax  in  order 
to  support  a  school  three  months  in  every  district  of  the  State,  and  to  report  tbe  esti- 
niate  annually  to  the  general  assembly.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  commissioner  to 
give  such  Instructions  as  he  may  deem  requisite  and  proper  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  schools  to  the  local  school  officers,  who  are  required  to  act  iu  couforin- 
ity  therewith,  havinc  the  right,  however,  of  appeal  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

**  The  county  boards  consist  of  one  pei-son,  to  be  elected  by  the  people,  from  each 
militia  district,  one  from  each  ward  in  any  city  of  the  county,  and  one  from  each  in- 
corporated town.  These  boards  elect  one  of  their  own  members  for  a  county  commis- 
sioner. They  have  power  to  establish  such  graded  schools  (high  schools)  as' they  may 
tbink  proi>er  in  the  county,  and  also  to  exercise  all  the  powei-s  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Mb-di»trict8,  whenever  the  latter  neglect  their  duties.  The  county  commissioners  hold 
the  same  relation  to  the  sub-districts  that  the  State  commissioner  does  to  the  couuties, 
and  aKj  paid  $.3  a  day  while  in  actual  service.    The  trustees  are  tohave  charge  of 
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the  primary  schools  in  their  respective  sub-districts.  lu  contracting  with  teachers, 
they  are  to*^  be  governed  by  the  amonnt  of  money  received  from  the  State.  For  the 
erection  and  repairs  of  sbhool-honses,  they  are  required  to  levy  such  a  local  tax  as  the 
county  board  shall  determine.  The  white  and  colored  children  are  to  be  taught  in 
separate  schools.  In  contiguous  districts,  having  a  sparse  popnlatiou,  provision  is 
made  for  ambulatory  schools  of  two  months'  duration  in  each  district.  The  same  error 
seems  to  have  been  committed  in  respect  to  city  schools  as  was  noticed  in  the  Virginia 
law. 

"  It  will  require  scarcely  less  than  a  year  to  put  this  law  in  operation  throughout  the 
State.    As  yet,  of  course,  nothing  could  be  done  by  us  in  conjunction  with  the  author-  , 
ities  just  coming  into  power.    We  continue,  therefore,  still  to  act  on  our  former  plan 
of  selecting  and  aiding  only  those  cities  which  can  with  such  help  support  free  schools. 

"  The  last  appropriation  made  to  the  city  of  Savannah  was  for  the  year  1867-70.  I 
had  good  opportunity,  in  the  month  of  May,  to  see  what  progress  had  been  made  in  its 
schools  in  the  three  years  in  which  it  had  received  the  benefit  of  your  fund.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  State  association  of  teachers,  held  there  at  that  time,  one-half  day  was 
spent  by  the  teachers  in  visiting  all  the  schools  of  the  city.  It  was  the  testimony  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  these  visitors,  themselves  teachers  by  profession,  many  of  them  iu 
colleges,  that  they  had  learned  more  of  the  superior  excellence  of  public  schools  dnring 
that  half  day  than  ever  before.  Such  perfect  classification,  such  conveniences  for  the 
school-room,  such  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  and  government  were,  in  their  opiuion, 
hardly  to  be  found  elsewhere  in  the  State.  The  influence  of  this  living  and  con- 
spicuous example  is  of  estimable  value,  and  is  already  beginning  to  be  evidently  feU. 

"  The  city  of  Columbus  did  not  intend  to  call  on  us  for  any  further  assistance,  but  iu 
March  last  its  large  female  acadeihy  building  was  burned  nearly  to  the  ground.  A  new 
building  in  a  more  modern  style  was  nnder  contract  in  August  last,  and  is  no  doobt 
completed  before  this  time.  The  old  church,  in  which  another  school  was  kept,  has, 
been  sold,  making  it  necesary  to  procure  another  building.  An  appropriation  aQloan^ 
ing  to  $1,500  was  accordingly  made.  This  city  ranks  next  to  Savannah  in  its  schook, 
and  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  the  western  part  of  the  State,  as  the  latter  is  for  the 
eastern. 

"  The  condition  of  the  schools  of  Auj^usta,  to  which  we  contribute  $1,000, 1  cannot 
better  describe  than  in  the  language  of  its  superintendent:  *  As  to  our  schools,  we  have 
not  been  able  so  far  to  organize  a  system  which  either  you  or  I  would  fully  approve; 
but  you  would  be  gratified  to  see  how  well  it  works,  imperfect  as  it  is.  By  the  opening 
of  the  next  year  wo  hope  to  put  in  operation  a  graded  s^'stem,  fully  in  accordance  with 
your  views.  This  year  is,  I  think,  a  decided  improvement  upon  the  last.  The  teachers 
work  well,  and  the  pupils  exhibit  great  progress.' 

*'  It  was  proposed  by  the  city  government  of  Atlanta  last  year  to  inaugurate  a  grand 
system  of  public  schools.  The  new  law  has  probably  interjwsed  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  that  project.  If  it  be  so,  the  necessity  of  removing  it  will  soon  be  perceived. 
The  offer  then  made  of  assistance  from  your  fund  is  still  avadable  for  them. 

"  The  colored  normal  school,  called  the  Atlanta  University,  is  in  successful  operation. 
The  number  of  normal  pupils  has  been  so  great  that  we  have  increased  our  appropria- 
tion from  $500  to  $800,  the  conditions  being  the  same  as  at  Fisk  University  in  Tenne^i- 
see,  and  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia. 

*'  Correspondence  was  also  opened  with  MiUedgeville,  Macon,  and  some  other  towns 
with  reference  to  free  schools  conducted  on  our  general  plan,  and  distinct  propositions 
were  made  to  them ;  however,  no  definite  response  has  yet  been  received." 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITY  OF  SAVANNAH  AND  THE  COUNTY  OF  CHATHAM. 

From  the  report  for  the  year  1870-71,  of  Hon.  W.  H.  Baker,  superintendent  of  schools 
of  the  city  of  Savannah,  the  following  information  is  presented : 

The  board  of  public  instruction  is  comx)osed  of  the  following  officers:  President,  R. 
D. Arnold, M. D. ;  vice-president,  John  Stoddard;  secretary,  W.  H.  Baker;  treasurer, 
John  L.  Villalonga. 

The  members  of  the  board  are  Messrs.  R.  D.  Arnold,  John  Stoddard,  Edward  A.  An- 
derson, Henry  Williams,  Solomon  Cohen,  John  Lama,  John  L.  Villalonga,  John  Wil- 
liamson, Rev.  D.  H.  Porter,  James  B.  Read,  Rev.  S.  Landman,  and  John  Scriven. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  for  maintaining  these  schools  are  shown  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand $1,870  oS 

City  appropriation 35,000  00 

County  appropriation 10,000  00 

Total 46, 870  g 
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EXPENDITUKES. 

Teachers' salaries,  city  and  county $37,492  40 

Janitor^s  wages 600  00 

Repairs 2,935  24 

Funuture 2,775  62 

Rent 341  67 

Printing  and  advertisinc 636  09 

Books,  stationery,  and  scnool  requisites 549  94 

Fnel 425  75 

Insorance 50  00 

Incidentals 487  24 

Total 46,293  95 

Balance  in  treasury,  $576  63. 

For  the  year  ending  July,  1867,  there  were  admitted  as  scholars  in  the  puhlio  schools 
as  follows : 

£nrolledand  admitted i 705 

Average  attendance 550 

Cost  per  scholar $23  00 

During  the  past  year  1870-71,  there  were  enrolled  and  admitted 2, 438 

Average  daily  attendance 1,915 

Cost  pwr  scholar $16  25 

Among  those  enrolled  during  the  past  year  only  four  have  died.  No  aid  has  been 
received  during  the  past  year  Brom  the  Peabody  fund.    The  schools  are  in  need  of  five 

The  schools 
,  Girls*  Gram- 

,  -   .  _  ^      ^,  -  Primary, 

Cathedral  (Catholic)  School,  and  St.  Patrick's  (Catholic)  School ;  pf  all  of  which  Mr.  W. 
H.  Baker,  A.  M.,  is  superintendent,  aided  by  thirty-eight  teachers,  principals  and  assist- 
ants. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  THE  CITY  OP  AUOUSTA   AND  COUNTY  OF  RICHMOND. 

The  following  facts  are  derived  from  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  Neely,  superintendent  of 
schools  for  the  city  of  Augusta : 

Komber  of  children  of  school  age 5,439 

Knmberof  children  enrolled  in  school 3,500 

Average  number  attending  school 2,632 

In  the  primary  schools  two  male  and  seyen  female  teachers  are  employed,  with  a 
total  number  of  1,238  scholars,  of  which  643  are  males  and  595  females. 

In  the  grammar  or  intermediate  schools  six  male  teachers  and  one  female  teacher  are 
^ployedTwith  a  total  number  of  777  scholars,  of  which  396  are  males  and  381  females. 

In  the  corporate  school  two  male  and  five  female  teachers  are  employed,  with  a  total 
QOfflber  of  300  scholars,  of  which  200  are  males  and  100  females. 

In  the  city  normal  school  two  teachers,  one  male  and  one  female,  are  employed,  with 
a  total  number  of  30  scholars,  of  which  16  are  males  and  14  females. 

SUMMARY. 

bomber  of  male  teachers 11 

Komber  of  female  teachers 14 

Total  number  of  teachers 25 

^*Qmber  of  male  scholars ^ 1,255 

Komber  of  female  scholars 1,090 

Total  number  of  scholars 2,345 

Total  number  of  schools 26 

INCOME. 

Amount  teoeived  from  State  fund |9,000 

Amount  received  from  county  fund 14,000 

Amount firom other  sources 2,000 
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SUMMARY  OP  SCHOOL  INFORMATION. 

Georgia  has  a  State  school  commissioner  and  a  State  boanl  of  edncation,  consisting 
of  the  governor  and  other  State  officials.  Each  county  has  a  county  school  commis- 
sioner, who  reports  to  the  State  commissioner.  In  each  county  there  is  a  board  ot 
education,  consisting  of  as  many  members  as  thero  are  militia  districts  in  the  county; 
and  the  county  school  commissioner  is  elected  by  this  board,  of  which  ho  is  a  member, 
and  he  act^*  as  secretary  of  the  board.  In  each  militia  district  a  board  of  school  tnu*- 
tecs  is  chosen,  three  innumber,  the  office  of  one  of  them  being  vacated  and  refilled  an- 
nually. These  trustees  provide  school  buildings,  secure  teachers,  and  take  a  census  of 
the  cliildren  within  the  district  annually.  The  teachers  are  examined  and  receive  their 
certiticates  from  the  school  commissioners.  No  State  appropriation  is  made  for  the 
support  of  schools  beyond  the  poll-tax,  which  amounts  in  the  aggregate  to  about 
^200,000  annually.  No  colored  cuild  is  admitted  to  the  schools  sustained  by  the  boanl 
of  education  of  Savannah.  The  school  board  is  elected  by  the  city  council,  under  the 
old  law.  Chatham  county,  which  includes  Savannah,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State, 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  new  law;  and  other  counties  are  abont 
claiming  a  similar  exemption.  The  chief  danger  to  the  system  in  the  State  seems  to 
bo  from  the  exemption  of  the  larger  cities  from  the  operation  of  the  general  law  ;  one 
provision  of  the  law  being  that,  unless  any  new  law  should  especially  repeal  particu- 
lar provisions  of  the  old  law,  those  provisions  should  remain  in  force.  The  first  census 
of  the  scholara  of  the  State  has  not  been  completed  under  the  new  law,  and  no  money 
has  been  raised  yet;  there  are,  therefore,  no  schools  in  operation  under  this  law,  and 
none  can  be  opened  earlier  than  January  1, 1872.  The  new  law  was  passed-iu  Decem- 
ber, 1870,  and  the  first  election  of  school  officers  was  held  in  January,  1871.         *» 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  no  colored  schools  in  Georgia,  except  in  ThomasviUe,  Quitman,  Savanaab, 
Bainbridge,  and  one  school  in  Liberty  County.  These  are  all  under  the  care  of  the 
American  Missionary  Association. 

Atlanta  University  is  now  firmly  established,  having  about  three  hundred  students. 
The  last  legislature  appropriated  for  this  university.  §7,500. 

The  Beach  Institute  at  Savannah  is  in  a  flourisning  condition,  having  at  present 
about  250  pupils.    The  institute  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Niles,  aided  by  a 
efficient  corps  of  teachers. 

The  university  at  Athens  also  received  an  appropriation  of  §7,500. 

In  Richmond  County,  including  the  city  of  Augusta,  the  amount  raised  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  was  expended  for  both  white  and  colored  schools,  and  of  the  sevea 
colored  schools,  five  of  the  teachers  were  white  and  two  colored. 

In  Columbus  and  Macon  the  schools  are  for  white  only,  so  fisir  as  supported  by  tax. 

LIST  OP  SCHOOL  OFFICERS;  STATE  OF  GEORGIA. 
J.  R.  Lewis,  State  School  Commissioner^  Atlanta;  Chas.  S.  Cook,  Clerk, 

COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Bater 
Baldwin . . 

Banks 

Bartow . . , 
Berrien..- 

Bibb 

Brooks  .  - . 

Bryan  

Bullock  .. 

Burke 

Butts 

Calhoun. - 
Camden  .. 
Cami)bell . 
Carroll ... 


E.M.Kennedy  .... 
Thos.  W.  Fleming  . 
John  Hammond... 
T:  C.  Chandler.... 
Robt.C.Soxon.... 
Jas.  F.  Goodman  . . 
W.D.Williams..  . 
S.T.Kingsbery ..  . 


Geo.W.Seaso 

Lerov  A.  Murphy  . 

E.E.  Pound 

J.  J.  Beck 

O.H.Adams 

J.W.Beck , 

Samuel  A.  Brown  . 


Post-office. 


Holmesville. 

Newton. 

Milletlgeville. 

Homer. 

Cartersvillo. 

Nashville. 

Macon. 

Quitman. 

Statesborough. 
Griffin's  Landing. 
Indian  Springs. 
Morgan. 
St.  Mary's. 
Fairburn. 
BowdoiLr^  T 
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Coanty. 


Catooaa 

Charlton 

Chalham 

Chattahoochee 

Chattooga 

Cherokee 

City  of  Savannah. 
City  of  Columbus. 
CitVof  Atlanta.  .- 

Clarke 1.. 

Clay 

Clayton 

CUnch 

Cobb 

Coffee 

C-olombia 

Colqnitt 

Coweta 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dawson 

Deeatnr 

DeKalb 

Dooly 

Dodge 

Dooglas 

Dongherty 

Early  ...1 

Echobj. 

Effiogham 

Elbert 

Emanuel 

Fannin 

Fiyette 

Royd 

Forsyth 

Franklin 

Fnlton 

Gilmer 

Glascock 

Glynn 

Greene 

Gordon 

Gwmnett 

Habersham 

HaU 

Hancock  - 

Haralson 

Harris 

Hart 

Heard 

Henry 

Houston 

Irwin 

Jackson 

Jagwr 

Jefferson 

Johnson  

Jones  

Lanrens  

Lee 

Liberty 

Lincoln  

Lowndes 


Name. 


T.D.Fox 

R.  C.  McKiuney 


Post-office. 


C.N.Howard  .. 
W.  T.  Irvine  . . . 

M.Puckctt 

W.H.Baker... 
Ctco.  M.  Dews  . . 

B.  Mallon 

E.  F.  Artderson  . 
John  C.Wells.. 
Robert  Logan . . 
H.D.O.Quin  .. 
John  W.  Bukcr. 


E.  S.  Florence 

B.E.Watkius 

R.  E.  Pitman 

John  W.Ellis 

J.T.Sells 

John  J.  Bishop 

Robt.  W.Davis 

W.H.Strickland... 
O.  P.  S  wearingen . . . 
David  M.  Buchan  . . 
John  C.  Bowden  . . . 

J.  S.  Ingrabaui 

Joel  W.  Perry 

J.P.Pre8Cott 

Samuel  S.  Pitman  . . 

H.  J.  Gosa,  jr 

Josephus  Camp 

J.D.McDaniel 

C.J.FaU 

M.  A.  Nevin 

H.  L.  Patterson 

Richard  D.  Yew 

J.  W.  Manning 

N.  L!  Osbom 

J.J.  Hyman 

A.  Clark , 

John  II.  Seals 

H.C.Hunt 

J.N.  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Hughes . , 

H.S.Bradley , 

W.H.Basfl 

William  J.  Walton  . 

Joel  T.  Johnson 

Charles  W.  Seidell.. 

J.B.McrreU 

Q.  R.  Nolan 

CharU«  M.  Neel 

R.W.Clemeuts  .... 
G.J.  N.Wilson  .... 

W.R.  Berncr 

D.G.Phillips 

M.  H.  Mason 


W.S.  Ramaev 

Samuel  C.  Wycho 

Benj.  Darsey. 

C.  R.  Strothcr.... 
A.J.  Bessent 


Ringgold, 
leaders  HiU. 

Cnsseta. 

Snmraerville. 

Woodstock. 

Savannah. 

Columbus. 

Atlanta. 

Watkinsvillo. 

Fort  Gaines. 

Joneslwjrough.     . 

Lawton. 

Marietta. 

Sawdust. 

Greeu  field. 

Shariwburgh. 

Knoxville. 

Trenton. 

Dawson  villo. 

Bain  bridge. 

Decatur. 

Vienna. 

Eastman. 

Salt  Springs. 

Albany. 

Blakefy. 

Statenville. 

Springfield. 

Elberton. 

Swainesborough. 

Morgauton. 

Senoia. 

Rome. 

Cummiug. 

Carnesvillo. 

Atlanta. 

Ellijay. 

Gibson. 

Brunswick. 

Greensborough. 

Calhoun. 

Lawrence  villo. 

Clarkesville. 

Gainesville. 

Devereaux. 

Buchanan. 

Hamilton. 

Hartwell. 

Franklin. 

McDonough. 

Perry. 

Irwi'nvillo. 

Jefferson. 

Monticello. 

Louisville. 

Wrightsvillo. 


Dublin. 
Starkville. 
Hinesville. 
Li  n  col  u  ton. 
Valdosta.    ^^ 
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List  of  school  ©JJccr»— Continued. 


County. 


Lumpkin 

Macon 

Madison 

Marlon 

McDuffie 

Mcintosh 

Meriwether . . 

Miller 

Milton 

Mitchell 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan ". 

Murray 

Muscogee 

Newton 

Oglethorpe  .  - 

Paulding 

Pickens 

Pierce 

Pike 

Polk.. 

Polaski 

Patnam 

Quitman 

Rabun 

Randolph  ... 
Richmond  ... 

Rockdale 

Schley 

Scriven 

Spalding 

Stewart 

Sumter 

Talbot 

Taliaferro  ... 

Tatnall 

Taylor; 

Terrell 

Telfair 

Thomas 

Towns'. 

Troup  

Twiggs 

Union 

Upson 

Walker 

Walton 

Ware 

Warren 

Washington 
Wayne  . .  - , . 

Webster 

White 

Wilcox 

Wilkes 

Wilkinson  .. 
Whitfield.... 
Worth 


Bcnj.  F.  Sitton 

B.A.Hudson 

Thos.  P.  Cleveland 

J.  H.  Dunham 

E.  A.  Steed 

S.W.Wilsou 

Wm.T.ReviU 

M.D..7ohn8on 

Thos.  L.  Lewis 

M.S.Poore 

E.M.Hooten 

G.M.T.McLeod 

C.H.Andrews 

S.H.Henry 

W.W.Flewellen 

H.T.Shaw 

W.  W.  McLester 

Jas.  G.Denton 

A.P.Mullinax , 

L.  H.  Greenleaf 

D.D.Poden 

A.  Huntington 

John  Laidler 

W.W.Tumer 

L.C.  A.  Warren 

F.A.Bleckley 

J.  A.  Edwards 

Beiy.Neely 

D.M.Parker 

John  N.  Hudson 

W.  L.  Mathews 

H.  E.  Morrow 

W.H.Harrison 

Wm.A.  Wilson 

W.R.Warthen 

Geo.G.  Hixon 

Isaiah  Beasley 

A.  M.  Rhodes 

L.  M.  Lennard * 

Alex.McDuffle 

W.F.Hubert 

J.  G.  Stephens 

John  E.Toole 

G.W.Thorp 

Wm.C.  Hughes 

John  M.  Greene 

J.C.Clements 

G.  A.  Nunnally 

C.T.Latimer 

A.  S.  Morgan 

H.N.Hollifield 


Post-office. 


Beiy.F.Harrell... 

M.K.  Palmer 

Stephen  Bowen  . . . 

F.T.Simpson 

F.C.Chambers.... 
W.  C.  Richardson . 
Thos.  G.  Westfall . 


Dahlonega. 

Montezuma. 

Paoli. 

Buena  Vista. 

Thompson. 

Darien. 

Greenville. 

Colquitt. 

Alpharetta. 

Camilla.         ^ 

Forsyth. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Madison. 

Spring  Place. 

Columbus. 

Oxford. 

Lexington. 

Dallas. 

Jasper. 

Blackshear. 

Griffin.    . 

Cedar  Town. 

Hawkinsville. 

Eatonton. 

Georgetown. 

Clayton. 

Cuthbert. 

Augusta. 

Conyers. 

Ellaville. 

Ogoechee. 

Griffin. 

Lumpkin. 

Americus. 

Talbotton. 

Crawfordville. 

Reidville. 

Butler. 

Dawson. 

Mackville. 

Thomasville. 

Hiawassee. 

La  Grange. 

Marion. 

Blairsville. 

Thomaston. 

Lafayette. 

Monroe. 

Waresborongb. 

Warrenton. 

Sanders  ville. 

Preston. 

Cleveland. 

Abbeville. 

Washington. 

Irwinton. 

Dalton. 

Vine's  Mills.    ' 
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IlilillfOIS. 

The  ei^t  biennial  report  of  the  Hon.  Kewton  Bateman,  snperiDtendent  of  pnblio 
instmction  for  the  State  of  Illinois,  comprising  the  years  1869-1870,  was  issued  in 
Juraary,  1871. 

1869.  1870. 

Whole  population  of  the  State,  (census  1870) '    '  2, 549, 410 

Kamber  of  T>er8ons  between  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 

yenre 837,464  862,624 

Knmber  of  white  persons  between  ages  of  six  and 

twenty-one  years 830,589  855,325 

Knmber  of  colored  persons  between  ages  of  six  and 

twenty-one  years 6,875  7,299 

Nnmb»  of  school  districts 10,593  11,006 

Kamber  of  districts  having  school  six  months  or  more.                  9, 769  10, 179 

Kmnber  of  districts  having  school  less  than  six  months.                     450  551 

Kamber  of  districts  havinff  no  school 374  276 

Kamber  of  public  hiffh  schools 108 

Kamber  of  graded  schools 722  641 

Kamber  of  ungraded  common  schools 9,774  10,262 

Whde  number  of  free  public  schools 10,496  11,011 

Namber  of  private  schools 600  530 

Kimiberof  pupils  in  private  schools "               39,379  41,001 

Avenge  number  of  day-schools  sustained 141  142 

Knmber  of  male  scholaiB 345,279  344,375 

Kamber  of  female  scholars 304,470  308,340 

Total  number  of  scholars  attending 649,749  652,715 

Kamber  of  male  teachers 8,981  8,761 

Knmber  of  female  teachers 10,423  11,320 

Total  number  of  teachers 19,404  20,081 

Total  number  of  days  taught 1,802,557  1,998,240 

Average  daily  attendance 307,008  339,540 

Total  number  of  school-houses 10,485  10,773 

Kamber  of  school-houses  built  during  the  year 485  547 

Knmber  of  districts  having  libraries 1,190 

Whole  number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 52, 149  68, 894 

Keceipts  for  school  purposes $7,064,793  10  $3,057,232  18 

Total  expenditures , $6,017,28178  $6,881,537  62 

Hi^est  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers $250  00  $250  00 

Highest  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers $120  00  $120  00 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to  male  teachers $10  00  $12  00 

Lowest  monthly  wages  paid  to  female  teachers $8  00  $6  34 

Total  estimated  value  of  school  property $16,410  257  00  $16,859,300  09 

Cortper  scholar, (census) $4  78  $5  35 

Cost  per  scholar,  (on  enrollment) $6  17  $7  07 

Cost  per  scholar,  (average  daily  attendance) . .  .* $13  04  $13  80 

Komber  of  teachers  examined  during  the  year 14,386  17,233 

Nnmber  of  teachers  rejected  during  the  year 2, 480  3, 813 

Nnmber  of  certificates  issued 11,906  13,420 

Knmber  of  schools  visited 8,353  8,360 

Namber  of  schools  vioited  more  than  once 2,393  1,885 

Nnmber  of  schools  visited  not  at  aU 1,510  2,026 

Nnmber  of  institutes  held 118  119 

Whde  number  of  teachers  attending 4,651  5,868 

COMHON-6GHOOL  REVENUES. 

The  aggregate  of  common-school  revenues  received  in  each  of  the  last  six  years  is  as 
follows: 

Jnl865 $3,316,739  00 

Jnl966 4,445,130  00 

Jniae? 5,707,810  00 

Jnl868 6,896,879  00 

}d1869. 7,064,793  10 

hil870 8,057.232  18 

These  figures  are  sufficiently  suggestive,  and  explain  the  rapid  increase  of  the  State 
in  all  the  dements  of  wealth  and  power. 
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THE  SCUOOLS. 

It  is  a  fundamental  requirement  of  the  school  law  that  each  district  must  have  and 
maintain  a  school  absolutely  free  to  all  the  school-going  children  in  Ahe  district  for  a 
period  of  at  least  six  mouths  in  each  year,  as  a  condition-precedent  to  a  legal  claim  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  the  public-school  funds.  This  is,  therefore,  ono  of  the 
proper  tests  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system  in  any  given  year,  showing  the  def;rvc 
of  compliance  with  an  essential  requirement.  In  this  particulai*  the  exhibit  for  1^0 
is  the  most  favorable  ever  ^resentod.  Out  of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  the 
State,  as  reported  for  1870,  being  11,006  in  all,  10,179,  or  more  than  92  per  coot.,  bua- 
tained  schools  the  full  time  required  by  law ;  of  the  remainder,  551  districts,  or  a  little 
over  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  maintained  schools,  but  not  for  the  full  time,  leaving 
only  276  districts— 2^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number— that  had  no  school  at  all  during 
the  year  1870. 

Five  hundred  and  fifteen  more  schools  are  reported  in  1870  than  in  18C9,  the  whole 
number  being  11,011.  Of  these,  108  are  reported  as  high  schools,  641  as  graded  schools, 
and  the  remainder,  10,262,  as  common  or  ungraded  schools. 

Thfi  reports  of  graded  schools  were  returned  under  a  very  strict  definition  of  that 
class  or  Kind  of  schools,  and  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the  very  large  uumbera  re- 
ported as  common  or  ungraded  are  all  unclassified  schools. 

The  number  of  public  iiigh  schools  reported  is  108,  being  an  average  of  about  one  to 
each  county  in  the  State.  The  number  is,  no  doubt,  correctly  reported,  although  there 
is  a  wide  difference  in  the  extent  and  character  of  the  courses  of  study,  and  in  the  re- 
quirements for  admission,  the  standards  of  scholarship,  and  the  general  excellence  of 
the  several  schools  reported  in  each  class.  The  greater  portion  of  these  high  schools 
are  in  the  cities  and  large  towns  and  villageSj  and  are  under  the  control  of  boards  of 
education,  acting  in  conlbrmity  with  the  provisions  of  special  charters  or  acts  of  incor- 
poration. 

CHANGES  IN  TRE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  report  points  out  carefully,  and  somewhat  exhaustively,  the  relations  of  the  new 
State  constitution,  adopted  in  1870,  to  the  common-school  system,  and  suggests  varions 
changes  necessary  to  bring  the  general  school  law  into  harmony  with  the  supremo  lavr 
of  the  land.  While  there  is  but  one  article  in  the  new  constitution  devoted  exclusively 
to  education  and  common  schools,  there  are  provisions  interspersed  throughout  almost 
the  entire  instrument  which  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  first  section  of  this  article 
establishes  the  principle  that  hereaftiBr  all  the  school-going  children  in  the  State  shall 
be  equally  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tho  public  schools  without  exception  or  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  as  follows :  '^The  general  assembly  shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient 
system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  children  of  this  State  may  receive  a  good  com^ 
mon-Bchool  education.'' 

THE  BIGHTS  OP  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

The  right  of  colored  children  equally  with  others  to  a  good  common-school  educatioD, 
(in  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent,)  fully  accrued  and  attached  when  the  new 
constitution  went  into  effect,  on  the  8th  of  August,  1870,  and  that  since  that  date,  now 
and  henceforth,  school  directors,  and  other  boards  of  education,  working  under  the 
general  law,  may  and  should  provide  for  the  free  education  of  colored  children  as  effi- 
ciently and  thoroughly  as  for  the  education  of  white  children.  It  is  not  a  case  for 
labored  interpretation  or  construction ;  tho  language  of  the  supreme  law  is  too 
explicit  to  need  any  studied  interpretation,  and  it  is  as  peremptory  as  it  is  clear : 
"  Shall  provide  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  schools,  whereby  all  the  chil- 
dren of  tnis  State  may  receive  a  good  common-school  education."  There  is  no  white,  no 
black;  no  exception,  distinction,  or  discrimination,  in  this  language.  Its  ncopeis  co- 
extensive with  the  tenitorial  limits  of  the  State,  and  the  boon  which  it  provides  is  for 
every  child  in  tho  State.  The  only  question  touching  the  matter  of  eligibility  will 
hereafter  be.  Is  this  youth  one  of  the  children  of  this  State,  and  of  lawful  school  age  f 
While  the  colored  people  may  justly  claim  and  demand  an  immediate  participation  in 
the  privileges  of  the  free-school  system  in  virtue  of  the  express  provisions  of  the 
supremo  law,  no  means  would  seem  at  present  to  exist  whereby  they  can  enforce  thcii 
claim,  should  a  board  of  directors  be  indisposed  to  allow  them.  Tho  prindpie  of 
equality  and  universality  in  the  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  common-school  rights  and 
privileges  is  enunciated  and  proclaimed  in  the  organic  law,  and  by  that  principle 
school  directors  may  and  should  be  at  once  governed  by  their  actions.  But  in  respt^t 
to  remedial  or  coercive  appliances,  where  scljool  oflScers  neglect  or  refuse  to  recognize 
and  carry  out  that  principle,  further  legislation  would  seem  to  bo  necessary. 

QUESTION    OF    SEPARATE    SCHOOLS  LEFT    TO    COMMON    SENSE. 

The  question  whether  separate  schools  shall  bo  provided  for  colored  children,  or 
whether  there  shall  bo  the  same  school  for  all,  was  regartled  as  too  trivial  a  matter  for 
mention,  even  in  the  new  constitution.    It  is  one  of  thoso  imrrtcrs^which  involve  no 
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prhetple  and  i^rbicb  are  best  left  to  re|?nlate  tliemselves.  It  is  the  right  and  the  ira- 
pcnitiTe  duty  of  school  boards,  under  the  new  constitution,  to  provide  at  once  for  the 
edacation  of  children  of  color  as  efficiently  and  thoroughly,  in  all  respects,  as  for  the 
education  of  -white  children  ;  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  is  optional  with  them, 
taking  into  account  the  state  of  opinion  and  feeling  in  the  community,  the  wishes  of 
the  cmored  i>eople  themselves,  and  the  best  good  of  all  the  schools  and  school  interests 
concerned,  either  to  admit  them  to  the  same  school  with  the  ^c^hitesor  to  provide  sepa- 
rate schools  for  them,  asin  their  judgment  may  seem  best.  With  prudence  and  common 
seuse,  this  problem  will  gradually  and  safely  work  out  its  own  solution.  Prejudice  and 
cwt  wiD  be  the  two  antagonistic  forces  involved  in  most  instances,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  UtUer  will  be  likely  to  prevail.  When  the  continual  indulgence  of  a  mere  preju- 
dice is  found  to  be  expensive,  it  is  not  probable  that  it  will  be  very  long  persisted  in. 
feince  all  distinctions  of  race  or  color  among  the  school  children  of  the  State  have 
been  abrogated  by  the  paramount  law,  it  will,  of  course,  be  the  duty  of  the  auditor,  in 
making  his  dividends  of  the  school  funds  and  tax  funds  under  the  provision  of  the 
serentieth  section  of  the  school  law,  to  take  into  account  all  the  children  under  twenty 
years  of  age  in  the  several  counties,  instead  of  white  children  only,  as  heretofore ;  and 
in  like  manner,  the  distributions  made  by  the  county  superintendents  under  section 
^teen  of  the  school  law,  and  by  trustees  of  schools  under  section  thirty-four,  should 
be  made  up  on  the  basis  of  all  the  children  in  the  respective  townships  and  districts, 
and  not  alone  upon  the  white  children  therein.  These  points  should  be  included  when 
the  legislature  comes  to  consider  those  provisions  of  the  State  school  law  which  con- 
flict with  *he  requirements  of  the  new  constitution. 

STATE    AID  TO    SECTARIAN    SCHOOLS    FORBIDDEN. 

The  third  section  of  the  article  on  education  is  as  follows:  '^  Neither  the  f^eneral  as- 
sembly, nor  any  county,  city,  town,  township,  school  district,  or  other  public  corpora- 
tion, shall  ever  make  any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public  fund  whatever,  any- 
thing in  aid  of  any  church  or  sectarian  purpose,  or  to  help  support  or  sustain  any 
school,  academy,  seminary,  college,  university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific  institution 
controlled  by  any  clmrch  or  sectarian  denomination  whatever ;  nor  shall  any  grant  or 
duuatiou  of  land,  money,  or  other  personal  property  ever  be  made  by  the  State,  or  any 
wch  public  corporation,  to  any  church,  or  ior  any  sectarian  purpose."  The  very  thing 
Bobstautially  which  this  clause  is  intended  to  prevent  has  already  occurred  in  another 
State,  but  which,  in  this  State,  this  article  most  effectually  prevents.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  startling  spectacle  has  actually  been  presented  to  tne  American  people  of  the 
appropriation  under  legislative  sanction  of  immense  sums  of  money  for  the  benefit 
and  support  of  denominational  and  sectarian  schools,  exclusively  managed  and  con- 
trolled by  particular  sects  and  churches,  and  e8i)ecially  designed  to  advance  the  inter- 
ests and  inculcate  the  tenets  of  said  denominations  and  sects.  This  is  a  very  grave 
matter,  and  well  is  it  that  it  has  been  considered  and  settled  in  favor  of  the  right,  be- 
fore it  became  embarrassed  and  imbittered  by  any  actual  movements  here  toward  the 
di^tegration  of  the  school  fund  for  sectarian  or  other  unlawful  purposes. 

STATE  AID  TO  SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  FATAL  TO  THE  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  its  inevitable  relations  and  consequences,  it  involves  the  stability,  integrity,  and 
ever-increasing  nsefulness  and  power  of  the  whole  system  and  policy  of  free  public 
schools  in  iheso  United  States,  or  the  gradual  disinte^ation  and  enervation  of  that 
system,  and  its  ultimate  overthrow  and  destruction,  in  all  the  States  and  in  every 
plaee.  This  is  too  plain  for  argument.  Once  commence  to  make  appropriations  from 
tbe  State  treasury',  or  from  the  general  school  fund,  to  one  denominational  school,  and 
there  will  be  no  consistent  stopping-place,  until  all  such  schools  receive  an  equal  or 
proportional  gi*atuity  ;  once  permit  any  sect  or  church  to  have  and  control  its  share  of 
the  school  fund,  and,  of  inexorable  necessity  and  in  all  fairness  and  equity,  the  same 
right  must  sooner  or  later  be  conceded  to  every  church  or  sect,  and  the  whole  fabric  of 
pnlilic  e<lucation,  as  an  organized  State  system,  is  in  ruins  nt  once.  And  in  section  4, 
*'Do  teacher.  State,  county,  township,  or  district  school  officer,  shall  be  interested  in 
tbe  sale,  proceeds,  or  profits  of  any  books,  apparatus,  or  furniture,  used,  or  to  be  used, 
in  any  school  in  this  State,  with  which  such  officer  or  teacher  may  be  connected,  under 
such  penalties  as  may  be  provided  by  the  generaf  assembly."  The  object  is  to  cut  out, 
root  oat,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  ii'om  the  school  syst-em  of  the  State  the  practice  ot 
meddling  and  trafficking  for  gain,  by  school  officers,  in  school-books,  furniture,  and 
apparatus. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

It  is  shown  conclusively  and  at  length  that  the  school  funds  of  the  State  ai-e  safely 
guarded  from  the  possibility  of  being  squandered,  lost,  or  stolen;  that  "  they  are  i)ru- 
lected  by  an  environment  of  laws,  iienalties,  and  liabilities  altogether  remarkable,  and 
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tbat  they  are  devoted  to  tlie  objects  for  which  they  exist,  with  a  fidelity  to  which  there 
is  no  limitation  or  ilrawback  save  what  is  necessarily  incident  to  the  ignoraxiee  or 
poor  jadgmeut  of  the  x>ersons  charged  with  their  disbursements.^  The  two  classes  of 
school  officers  who  alone  can  be  the  custodians  of  school  funds,  the  county  superintend- 
ent and  township  treasurer,  are  bound  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  their  duties  iu 
sums  of  money  more  than  double  that  of  any  funds  in  their  possession,  which  1>ond  is 
rigidly  enforced.  Not  tJven  accidents  by  fire  or  robbery  are  allowed  to  furnish  any 
exceptions  to  the  rule.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  penal  l>ond8  of  county  superin- 
tendents is  over  $3,000,000,  while  that  of  the  school  funds  passing  through  their  handsl 
has  never  exceeded  the  sura  of  $1,000,000  in  any  one  year.  The  money  received  by, 
these  officers  merely  passes  through  their  hands  on  its  way  to  the  township  treasurers,' 
who  are  the  final  depositaries  of  it.  The  aggregate  amount  of  school  money,  not  prin- 
cipal, coming  into  the  hands  of  township  treasurtn't),  averages  less  than  |7,0(K),000  per 
annum,  and  these  officers  are  held  on  their  official  bonds  in  a  sum  of  over  $14,000,000. 
The  principal  of  the  township  fund,  which  is  also  Hecured  on  this  bond,  is  donbly  pro- 
tected, aside  from  the  treasurer's  bond,  bein^  kept  hmiied  out,  and  every  loan  of  over 
$100  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate  unmcunibined,  indosfcructible,  and  of  double 
the  vidue  of  the  amount  loaned.  Township  treasurers  receive  and  keep,  until  wanted 
for  school  purposes,  the  whole  vast  amount  of  the  distributable  school  funds  €ff  the 
State.  County  superintendents  are  required  to  pay  over  to  them  all  the  school  money 
coming  into  their  hands.  N6t  a  dollar  of  this  fund  can  be  drawn  out  except  upon  a 
proper  voucher,  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  board  of  directors,  and  setting  forth  the 
particular  purpose  for  which  it  is  drawn.  K  the  order  is  iu  due  form  of  law,  and  all 
right  and  fair  on  its  face,  the  treasurer  has  no  option  but  to  pay  it ;  he  cannot  go  behind 
it  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  and  purposes  of  the  directors,  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  the  proposed  expenditure,  its  economy  or  extravagance — tnat  is  none  of  the  treas- 
urer's official  business ;  there  id  the  order,  and,  unless  there  is  palpable  proof  of  intended 
fraud  or  corruption,  he  most  pay  it. 

POWER  OP  BOARDS  OVER  KXPENDITCRE8. 

The  powers  of  boards  of  directors  in  the  expenditure  of  money  are  of  two  kinds — abso- 
lute and  conditional,  or  inherent  and  delegated.  They  are  clothed  with  direct  and 
absolute  authority  to  provide  for  and  to  expend  whatever  moneys  may  be  necessary 
to  establish,  support,  and  continue  free  schools  in  their  respective  districts  for  the 

Eeriod  of  six  months  in  each  year.    This  power  vests  in  them  as  directors,  and  they  arp 
onnd  to  exercise  it  according  to  their  own  best  judgment  and  discretion.    No  vote  of 
the  people  is  required. 

There  are  other  expenditures  and  liabilities  for  school  purposes  which  cannot  he 
incurred  by  the  directors,  except  as  they  are  empowered  by  a  vote  of  the  people,  held 
and  taken  as  provided  by  law.  Among  these  are  the  following :  Levying  faxes  to 
extend  schools  beyond  the  period  of  six  months  in  any  one  year,  purchasing  lots  and 
grounds,  building  school-houses,  purchasing  school-houses,  borrowing  money  for  build- 
ing purposes,  levying  taxes  for  building  or  improving  school-houses,  &c.  None  of  these 
things  can  be  done,  none  of  these  expenses  can  be  incurred  by  boards  of  directors, 
except  by  express  authority  conferred  upon  them  by  vote  of  the  people  so  to  do.  Bat 
no  outside  parties  or  jMjrsons,  no  township  treasurer  or  trustee,  no  county  or  State 
superintendent,  or  other  officer  or  person,  can  meddle,  interfere  with,  dictate,  rc<^ate, 
direct,  manage,  or  contiol  such  expenditures  or  liabilities,  or  any  of  them,  m  any 
manner  whatsoever. 

TEACHERS.  ^ 

The  number  of  male  teachers  now  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  is 
220  less  than  one  year  ago,  while  there  are  more  female  teachers,  making  a  net  increase 
of  677  teachers  during  the  last  year.  Every  year's  experience  in  this  and  other  States 
is  demonstrating  the  especial  adaptation  and  competency  of  women  as  teachers.  They 
are  crowding  our  normal  and  other  professional  training  schools,  taking  the  lead  therein 
as  diligent  and  capable  students,  bearing  off  a  large  share  of  the  scholarships  and  other 
honorary  prizes,  and  passing  thence  in  steadily-inci-easing  numbers  to  i)08itions  of  large 
responsibility  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

During  the  past  year,  the  principalships  of  several  large  graded  schools  have,  for  the 
first  time,  been  given  to  and  successfully  held  by  ladies.  The  successor  of  the  accom- 
plished and  scholarly  Harvard  graduate,  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  high  school  in  the 
State  Normal  Univei*sitT,  is  a  lady,  and  the  highest  praise  is  accorded  her  that  the 
school  has  lost  nothing  in  numbers,  efficiency,  or  prestige  under  her  administration. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  much  of  the  talk  about  the  imderestimation  of 
teachers  is  mere  twaddle ;  that  there  is  a  higher  law  which  graduat<^  wages  by  tlie 
quality  of  service  rendered,  and  which  will  not  be  set  aside  for  the  benefit  of  teachew 
or  any  other  class  of  workmen. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  unchanging  and  inexorablcfv  skilled  labor  receiToi 
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more  paj  than  unskilled,  because  it  is  worth  more.  Suhject  to  the  occasional  excep- 
tions incident  to  all  vocations,  lawyers,  doctors,  ministers,  merchants,  mechanics, 
artisans,  and  laborers  of  every  kind  receive  as  much  for  their  services  as  they 
are  worth.  As  they  learn  to  do  better  work  they  receive  better  pay;  as  they 
become  qualified  to  step  out  into  the  smaller  company  of  superior  craftsmen, 
hightf  wages,  salaries,  or  fees  are  promptly  offered  them  and  cheerfully  paid^  As 
they  advance,  step  by  step,  in  qualifications  and  competency,  the  higher  law  of  which 
I  have  spoken  infolds  them,  and  its  rewards  are  sure.  This  law  is  uot  only  immutable 
and  inflexible,  but  it  is  also  just.  What  right  has  one  to  demand  a  day's  pay  for 
a  half  day's  work  f  What  impudence,  for  an  ignorant,  lazy,  half-fledged  lawyer,  doctor, 
or  minister,  to  ask  the  fees  of  a  Choate  or  an  Abemethy,  or  the  stipend  of  a  Beecher ! 
And  hoir  stupendous  the  eff*rontery  of  the  flippant  young  school-master,  with  the  im- 
print of  the  merited  stripes  of  his  own  dull  pupilage  still  visible  on  his  back,  with  but 
a  smattering  of  knowledge  and  little  experience,  who  should  expect  the  salary  of  an 
Efflenon  or  a  Taylor.  Earnest,  patient,  persevering  effort,  is  the  one  essential  condi- 
tion of  success  in  the  teacher's  calling,  as  in  all  others.  Lucrative  and  honoralde  posi- 
tions are  as  attainable  in  the  field  of  instruction  as  in  auy  other,  and  by  the  same 
means:  indomitable  energy  and  thorough  preparation.  The  public  will  recognize, 
appreciate, And  reward  a  master  in  the  high  and  difficult  art  of  teaching,  as  quickly  and 
cofdi^y  as  it  discovers  and  welcomes  pronounced  pre-eminence  in  an^  other  profession 
or  occnpation.  What  really  able  and  accomplished  lawyer,  physician,  clergyman, 
engineer,  railroad  superintendent,  architect,  machinist,  manufacturer,  builder,  editor, 
lecturer,  or  farmer,  is  there  in  Illinois  whose  services  are  not  in  constant  demand  upon 
lemnnerative  terms  T  And  if  there  is  one  deservedly  distinguished  teacher  in  the  State 
of  whom  the  same  cannot  be  said,  the  fact  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge.  The  appli- 
cations to  this  office  for  teachers  of  exceptional  excellence,  accompanied  with  the  tender 
of  liberal  salaries,  have  been  many-fold  more  during  the  last  few  years  than  I  could 
snpply. 

life  average  monthly  compensation  in  1860  was  as  follows :  male  teachers,  $28  82 ; 
female  teachers,  $18  80.  The  average  for  1870  was:  males,  $4d  35;  females,  $3^  G6; 
showing  an  increase  in  ten  years  of  t)7  per  cent,  in  the  average  monthly  salaries  of 
inale  teachers,  and  of  95  per  cent,  in  those  of  female  teachers.  Making  proper  deduc- 
tion for  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  and  other  loss  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
money  of  the  country,  caused  by  the  war,  these  figures  show  no  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance,  while  at  the  same  time  they  demonstrate  the  effect  of  the  improved  general 
standard  of  the  qualifications  of  the  public-school  teachers  in  the  State,  whicn  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  £»vorable  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  school  system.  As  lar^ 
a  proportion  of  poor  teachers  could  have  been  employed  in  1870  as  in  1860,  but  the 
people  chose  to  employ  better  ones,  at  a  corresponding  increase  of  wages.  It  will  be 
noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the  advance  in  the  compensation  of  ladies  has  beeu 
much  greater  in  the  last  decade  than  that  of  gentlemen.  This  is  believed  to  be  largely 
due  to  the  recent  marked  tendency  of  ladies  to  fit  themselves  more  fully  for  higher 
positions  in  the  schools  of  the  State. 

PEORIA  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Peoria  County  Normal  School  was  established  b^  the  joint  action  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  of  the  county  and  the  board  of  school  inspectors  of  the  city  of  Peoria. 
Its  growth  has  been  gradual.  During  the  first  year  the  total  number  of  students  was 
^;  average  number,  31.  During  the  second  year  the  total  number  was  61);  average, 
35.  The  total  number  during  the  present  term  thus  far  is  57;  average  number, 
48.  The  attendance  is  over  30  per  cent,  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
tenn  of  last  year.  The  corps  of  teachers  consists  of  a  principal,  an  assistant,  and  a 
tnining  teacher.  Much  valuable  assistance  in  instruction  is  rendered  by  some  of  the 
pnpils  of  the  advanced  classes.  The  training  school  contains  about  90  pupils,  and 
fonns  part  of  one  of  the  district  schools  of  the  city.  In  it  the  pupil-teachers  eu^rage 
in  the  actual  work  of  instruction  and  school  management,  under  the  direction  ot  tho 
training  teacher,  for  as  long  a  time  as  is  thought  best,  or  as  long  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  The  course  of  study  embraces  nominally  two  years,  but  the  actual  time 
employed  depends  upon  the  attainments  and  abilities  of  pupils.  It  embraces,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  stodiee  required  by  law  to  be  taught  in  the  common  schools,  school  man- 
agement, two  terms  in  algebra,  and  one  in  each  of  the  following  studies :  physiology, 
OKsnt^  philoeophy,  methods  of  instruction,  analysis  of  words,  botany,  geometry,  and 
rhetoric    Lessons  are  given  twice  a  week  in  singing. 

COOK  COL^TY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

(Englewoodf  HUnois*) 

This  school  was  established  by  the  county  of  Cook  for  the  purpose  of  famishing 
competent  teachers  of  both  sexes  for  the  public  schools,  and  was  first-opened  jSep- 
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tembor  2,  18G7,  at  Blue  Island.  By  act  of  the  pfeneral.  assembly  of  Marcb  13.1^ 
the  action  of  the  counties  that  had  moved  in  the  matter  of  normal  schools  was  legal* 
ized,  and  provision  was  made  for  a  system  of  county  normal  schools  that  sboolil  bi 
uniform  throughout  the  State.  Cook  County  immediately  proceeded  to  conform  trn 
the  requirements  of  this  law,  and  at  once  to  jdace  the  school  on  a  more  pcrmancnj 
footing.  The  location  was  clianged  to  Euglewood,  where  a  liue  building,  well  adapuj 
to  the  purposes  contemplated,  has  been  erected.  The  design  of  this  school  is  sthcUi 
professional,  to  prepare  pupils  in  the  best  possible  manner  for  the  work  of  the  schoot^ 
room.  The  school  embraces  a  normal  department,  a  training  department^  and  bigkJ 
school  department. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  normal  department  covers  two  years,  tho  first  year  Xmud 
mainly  devoted  to  what  may  be  termed  the  common-school  branches,  and  the  sectjJ 
to  higher  mathematics  and  English  branches,  with  Latin  or  German.  Theoiy  ail 
art  of  teaching,  and  practical  exercises,  continue  throughout  the  course. 

BEQUISITES  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  conditions  of  admission  are:  1.  Age,  for  males,  not  less  than  sixteen,  and  for 
females,  not  less  than  fifteen  years.  2.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 
3.  A  declaration  in  writing  of  intention  to  teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  to  Cook 
County  the  preference  in  all  offers  to  secure  the  services  of  the  teacher.  4.  Studenii 
entering  the  school  are  required  to  report  in  writing,  to  tho  principal,  in  the  month  of\ 
January  of  each  year  after  leaving  the  school,  where  they  have  been  teaching,  with 
what  success,  and  at  what  salary,  till  they  report  that  they  have  left  the  proKission. 
The  tuition  is  free  to  residents  of  Cook  County.  To  others  it  is  at  the  rate  of  $3U  j 
vear.  The  school  is  now  in  its  fourth  year.  Since  its  opening  the  number  of  studenu 
has  been  as  follows:  Number  of  different  scholars  belonging,  ISe?-'^?,  60;  186S-^59, 
79;  1869-70,83;  average  attendance,  1867-'68,  41 ;  1868-^69,64;  1869-70,71. 

The  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  belonged  to  the  school  since  its  oTgaDizs- 
tion  is  153.  Of  these,  36  have  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  received 
diplomas. 

^  COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Since  the  superintendent's  last  report  the  Cook  County  normal  school  and  the  Peoria 
County  normal  school,  both  of  which  had  been  previously  established,  have  been  so 
far  modified  in  their  organization  and  management  as  to  bring  them  fully  under  th« 
provisions  of  the  act  entitled  *'An  act  to  enable  counties  to  establish  county  normal 
schools,"  approved  March  16, 1869,  and  each  one  has  gone  steadily  and  successfiilly 
forward.  The  expectation  that  other  counties  would  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act,  and  establish  home  training  schools  of  limited  courses  of  study,  ss 
a  feasible  and  economical  means  of  supplying  their  common  schools  with  teachers  of 
superior  attainments  and  qualifications,  has  not  yet  been  realized.  Several  other 
counties  have  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  some  of  which  are  reported  w  b<J 
about  ready  to  organize  such  schools  under  the  act,  and  others  expect  to  do  so  when 
the  way  seems  clear.  There  is  reason  to  anticipate  the  establishment  of  quite  a 
number  of  such  schools  at  an  early  date. 

STATE  NORMAL  UNTVERSITY. 

The  financial  afl&irs  of  this  institution  are  reported  in  a  sound  and  healthy  con- 
dition. The  institution  is  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  small  balance  in  the  treasury. 
The  books,  records,  and  accounts  have  been  punctually  and  faithfully  kept,  and  inau 
orderly  and  methodical  manner.  The  need  of  a  substantial  tire-proof  building,  for  the  safc- 
keepiugof  the  very  valuable  collection  now  in  the  museum  of  the  university,  is  urcent. 
The  estimated  value  of  these  collections  is  placed  by  com])etentJudgcs  at  $95,000.  Tai- 
uable  contributions  are  withheld  that  would  be  donated  if  they  could  be  deposited  in 
a  fire-proof  building.  Professor  Louis  Agassiz,  when  visiting  the  university,  expressed 
great  satisfaction  as  he  examined  the  collections,  but  remarked  that  **  tire  ought  not 
to  have  so  great  a  temptation."  Additional  room  is  also  needed  for  the  proper  arrange- 
.  ment  of  these  collections. 

The  report  of  President  Edwards  states,  that  in  the  normal  department  the  attevd- 
au<*o  for  the  term  was — gentlemen,  112 ;  ladies,  197.  In  the  high  school— geiitlemtn,  27 ; 
ladies,  2o ;  total,  52.  In  the  grammar  school— boys,  64 ;  girls,  41 ;  total,  1U5.  In  the 
primary  schoal — boys,  18  ;  girls,  9 ;  total,  27.  In  the  normal  department  tho  gradu- 
ating class,  in  1870,  numbered  27. 

TIio  State  normal  university  has  been  in  existence  thirteen  years.  During  that  time 
it  has  given  instruction  in  the  normal  department  for  a  longer  or  shorter  periwl 
amounting  in  average  to  one  and  a  half  years  each,  to  2,084  you^ig  persons,  not  count- 
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fajg  those  admitted  this  term.  Most  of  these  are  now,  probably,  teaching:  in  the  schools 
of  this  State.  Of  this  number,  145  have  received  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution 
in  that  department,  and  15  more  have  graduated  in  the  high  school. 

Of  the  normal  graduates,  29  only  are  not  teaching,  and  of  these,  6  are  deceased,  and 
13  are  ladies  who  have  married,  after  doing  a  reasonable  amount  of  teaching.  This 
leaves*  10  who  have  deliberately  left  the  profession,  or  less  than  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  normal  CTaduates.  And  even  of  these  there  were  none  who  did  no  teaching, 
and  many  taught  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  model  school,  instruction  has  been 
eiven  to  2,360  pupils,  of  whom,  as  above  stated,  15  have  received  the  diplomas  of  the 
nigh  school. 

According  to  an  investigation,  previously  reported,  from  25  to  33^  per  cent,  of  the 
students  in  the  high  and  grammar  schools  become  teachers.  We  have  no  means  of 
definitely  ascertaining  the  precise  number  of  our  students  now  teaching  in  the  State. 
Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  at  800 ;  perhaps  the  additions  since  made  would  amount 
to  100  for  each  year  In  excess  of  the  withdrawals,  thus  leaving  now  in  the  field  as 
teachers  1,000  persons  from  the  normal  department  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  the  miiversity  for  an  average  period  of  a  year  and  a  halfv 

SOUTHERN  ILUXOIS  NORMAL  UNIVERfilTr. 

This  institution  has  been  established  since  the  date  of  the  last  report,  and  is  the 
result  of  very  general  effort  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  education  in  southern  Illinois. 
Twelve  cities  and  towns  competed  for  the  privilege  of  having  the  university,  showing 
by  their  liberal  offers  a  remarkable  degree  of  interest  in  the  institution,  and  a  high 
appreciation  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  securing  it.  Carbondale,  in  Jackson 
County,  was  selected.  The  building  is  placed  in  nearly  the  center  of  a  lot  of  20  acres, 
half  a  mile  south  of  the  public  square.  It  is  209  feet  in  length,  with  wings  of  109  feet. 
It  is  aboot  completed  and  ready  for  use. 

ILLINOIS  INDUSTRIAL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Illinois  Industrial  University  is  a  UTiiversity  organized  in  the  interest  of  tho 
industrial  rather  than  of  the  professional  pursuits. 

The  departments  of  instruction  are  as  follows :  the  agricultural,  thepoljrtechnic,  the 
nulitacy,  and  the  department  of  chemistry  and  natural  sciences,  the  department  of  trade 
aad  commerce,  the  department  of  general  science  and  literature.  All  of  these  depart- 
inents  and  courses  are  now  organized,  and  instruction  actually  commenced,  excepting 
in  those  of  mining  and  military  engineering.  Preparations  are  being  made  to  open  a 
coarse  of  iustmction  for  mining  engmeers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  additional  aid  from 
Congress  will,  erelong,  enable  the  university  to  becin  instruction  in  military  engineering, 
for  which  there  has  arisen  an  unexpected  demand. 

At  the  opening  onlv  a  few  students  entered,  and  these  being  of  the  lowest  grades, 
^y  a  small  part  of  the  proposed  plan  appeai'ed  in  the  actual  work,  and  much  publio 
*Ppr«hension  was  felt  lest  the  university  should  fail  to  meet  the  great  ends  of  the  law ; 
hat  steadily,  aa  class  after  class  has  advanced  to  the  more  direct  practical  work  of  the 
worses,  this  apprehension  has  given  way  to  almost  unqualified  praise,  and  all  see  now 
that  the  plans  wore  not  only  in  accordance  with  the  law,  but  wisely  adapted  to  the 
ohjects  in  view.  The  large  classes  which  have  already  entered  its  several  practical 
courses  proves  conclusively  that  it  is  meeting  a  felt  want  of  tho  8tate,  and  its  success 
in  the  instruction  of  these  adds  a  new  proof  to  the  value  of  polytechnic  education,  and 
to  the  practicability  of  its  union  with  university  studies  and  culture. 
.  The  attendance  during  the  past  two  years  has  steadily  increased,  term  by  term,  except 
ID  spring  terms,  when  many  of  tho  agricultural  students  return  to  work  upon  the  home 
wm.  The  average  yearly  income  is  §35,000.  The  conditions  of  admission  which  the  law 
f^iaires  are,  first,  candidates  to  be  not  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  second,  to 
P^*  satisfactory  examinations  in  all  the  branches  of  learning  ordinarily  taught  in  tho 
wmmon  schools.  All  studies  of  the  university  are  elective,  but  several  courses  have 
"««i  carefally  prepared  for  the  several  indnstrial  pursuits,  and  the  student  is  expected 
to  follow  these  courses  as  far  as  practicable.  It  is  also  earnestly  recommended  that 
CTery  student  shall  include  among  his  studies  some  of  those  belonging  especially  to  die 
mdostrial  arts.  All  labor  is  voluntary.  As  far  as  practicable,  tho  university  provides 
on  the  grounds,  gardens,  or  farms,  or  in  the  shops,  labor  for  all  who  wisn  it,  and 
^^wtly  request  all  to  join  its  labor  classes.  The  work  is  paid  for  (except  tho  special 
shop  practice  of  the  students  in  mechanical  engineering)  at  8  cents  an  hour,  which 
>Bay  be  increased,  in  cases  of  special  skill  and  fidelity,  to  l'2i  cents.  The  labor  is  regarded 
as  educational,  servin*;  to  give  jiractical  insight  and  skill,  and  to  promote  physical 
CQUnre.  During  the  fall  and  spring  tenns  students  readily  pay  their  current  expenses 
"y  their  labor.  In  the  winter  session  tho  work  is  not  so  abundant,  and  tho  weather 
often  precludes  it  altogether.  Still  there  are  some  who  pay  their  way,  even  in  winter, 
hy  their  work.    No  charge  is  made  for  tuition.    Incidental  fee,  $2  50  per  term,  or  »7  i>0 
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a  year.  All  students  pay  amatricnlation  or  entrance  fee  of  $10  on  their  first  admissiou. 
Total  expense  for  year,  including  fees,  room-rent,  ftiel,  lights,  board,  washing,  and  boob, 
varying  from  $100  to  |*200.  Complying  with  an  evident  public  feeling  and  desire,  tbo 
execntive  committee,  at  the  openmg  of  the  fall  term,  resolved  to  admit  female  stadeuts, 
and  thongh  but  a  few  days'  notice  was  given,  fifteen  young  ladies  passed  the  er.amina- 
tions  ana  were  regnlarly  matriculated.  It  seems  desirable,  if  instruction  is  to  be  pro- 
Yide<l  to  meet  woman's  wants,  that  a  department  of  domestic  economy  shall  be  addui 
at  an  early  day. 

ABSENTEEISM. 

In  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  evil  of  absenteeism,  the  superintendent  remarks: 
"  The  report  for  1861-'62  shows  that  16  per  cent,  of  the  children  due  at  school  during 
those  years  had  failed  to  make  any  use  whatever,  in  that  time,  of  public  or  private 
instruction.    The  reports  for  1863-'04, 1865-'66,   1867-'63,  nod  1869-70  show  a  some- 
what increased  degree  of  fftilure ;  the  average  percentage  of  absentees  for  tfie  past  tea 
years  being  about  19.  Now,  that,  at  first  sight,  appears  to  menu  that  some  nineteen  oat  of 
every  hundred  school-eligible  children,  or  one  out  of  every  five  or  six,  have  not,  during 
the  past  ten  years,  been  so  much  as  enrolled  in  the  schools :  have  not  even  shown  their 
faces  at  a  school-house.    Appears  to  mean  that ;  in  reality,  however,  it  means  not  nearly 
BO  bad,  as  will  presently  be  snown.    But  it  does  mean  this  much,  and  let  every  legislator 
and  every  citizen  of  the  commonwealth  ponder  the  meaning :  it  does'  mean  that  om 
dollar  out  of  every  five  or  six  dollars  raised  for  school  purposes  in  the  last  ten  yean 
has  fallen  through  this  bad  leak  and  been  lost.    Nor  do  even  those  figures  exhibit  the 
total  amount  of  loss.    One  out  of  every  five  or  six  not  enrolled,  not  in  school  w 
much  as  ons  day;  but  hundreda— yes,  thousands — who  were  enrolled,  but  who  were  not 
present  more  than  ten  days,  twenty  days,  a  month— and  so  upward — but  falling  short 
in  all  degrees  of  the  maximum,  the  six  and  a  half  months  the  schools  were  open. 
Absence,  truancy,  and  tardiness  are  to  be  reckoned,  all  three  together,  to  get  at  the 
real  amount  of  failure.    The  complete  statistics  show  that,  while  about  nineteen  oat  of 
every  hundred  due  there  have  not  appeared  at  school  at  aU,  of  those  who  did  appear, 
not  more  than  sixty-five  out  of  the  hundred  have  been  in  regular  daily  attendance  daring 
the  average  time  the  schools  were  open.    Of  children  due  at  school,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  not  more  than  45  per  cent,  bare 
been  in  regular  daily  attencmnce  during  the  school  time  provided  for  them  hy  the 
State.    The  li  beral  devise  of  funds  made  for  the  education  of  our  youth  has  accomplished 
lees  than  one-half  what  it  had  power  to  accomplish."    •    •    *    "  But  now,  upon  the 
other  hand,  it  is  due  to  Justice  and  to  truth  in  this  matter  that  certain  very  important 
counter  considerations  bo  taken  into  view."  •    •    *  "  It  is  wise,  doubtless,  fortheSute 
to  make  provision  for  so  long  a  term  of  schooling— for  fifteen  years — rather  than  ten,  be- 
cause while  the  entire  cost  of  the  system  is  by  a  very  trifle,  if  at  all,  increased  therebv, 
largest  opportunity  is  given  to  those  of  lower  capacity,  and  to  those  who,  by  reason  of  sick- 
ness or  of  the  poverty  of  thoir  parents,  are  necessarily  absent  some  part  of  their  time,  to 
make  good  their  impaired  opportunity.    At  the  same  time,  for  the  apparent  increase  of 
absenteeism  so  occasioned,  neither  the  free-school  system  nor  its  management  should 
be  held  blamable.    It  is  out  of  the  largeness  of  the  State  liberality  that  this  appoaruoce 
of  failure  comes.    She  prefers  (and  who  will  not  say  she  rightly  prefers  ?)  real  efficiency 
in  her  educational  facilities,  even  at  the  risk  of  apparent  failures,  to  a  fairer  appearance 
of  efficiency  without  the  reality.    She  desires  for  the  dullest  and  for  the  least  fortunato 
all  that  good  which  the  brightest  and  the  the  best  situated  can  get  from  her  largess.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if  the  limits  of  school  age  were  from  six  to  sixtoen,  instead  of  from  six 
to  twenty-one,  the  statistics  of  the  State  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  the  present  time, 
would  show  an  enrollment  of  nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  school  census,  aad  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  about  8(5  per  cent,  of  the  entire  enrollment,  which  wonld 
put  a  Very  different  face  upon  the  outward  seeming  of  matters.    I  have  no  doubt  that 
from  seven-eights  to  nine-tenths  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  are 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years.    A  further  and  very  large  subtraction  frt>m 
the  apparent  loss  in  our  free-school  system  is  rendered  due  from  this  consideration   It  i< 
not  to  be  supposed  that  the  same  pupils  are  absent  from  the  schools,  year  after  year,  through 
any  consecutive  sixteen  years.    This  year's  absentees  may  have  been,  doubtless  vere. 
a  very  large  number  of  those  present  in  the  schools  last  year,  or  the  year  before  last, 
and  will  be  again  within  the  coming  two  years.    Only  comparatively  tew  of  them  keep 
clear  of  schoolduring  their  entire  eligibility ;  that  is,  from  the  time  they  were  six  years  of 
age  until  they  are  twenty-one.  So  that  while  the  schooling  of  many  remains  imperfect  in 
comparison  with  what  they  might  have  made  it  under  the  facilities  which  the  State 
gave  them,  still  but  a  very  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our  children  remain  totally  un- 
schooled.   Almost  all,  without  exception,  are  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  are  toler- 
ably well  versed  in  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  so  are  fitted  for  the  prao* 
tical  duties  of  life ;  are  put  upon  the  high  roa<l  to  intelligence,  if  not  to  advanced 
culture."    ♦    *    *    "  And  now,  in  testing  the  real  efficiency  of  our  free-school  system, 
the  measure  of  success  or  failure,  not  the  numbers  who,  during^  any  one  year,  or  any 
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twoyeuv.  &il  to  report  at  school,  bat  the  number  of  those  who,  patsiDg  their  entire 
sixteen  scooolable  years  within  the  State,  haye  failed  to  obtain  at  leaBt  the  rudiments 
of  an  edncation :  for  these,  and  for  them  alone,  should  the  system,  or  the  management  of 
it,  be  held  responsible.  Bat,  as  has  already  been  shown,  that  number  is,  pi-actically, 
none  at  all.  These  remarks  are  not  made  with  any  disposition  whatever  to  evade  the 
£ict,  80  fiilly  bronght  ont  above,  that  our  school  system,  as  at  present  constituted,  onlv 
partuUly  accomplishes  what  it  has  real  power  to  accomplish,  but  only  to  show  the  truth 
in  the  matter ;  that,  while  confessedly  railing  in  much,  it  does  also  undeniably 'succeed 
in  much.  All  such  abatements  which  it  is  possible  to  make  being  made,  the  question 
still  remains  a  great  and  a  x>erplexing  question — how  to  reduce  this  immense  evil  of 
absenteeism.  It  is  a  shame  and  a  sin  for  anv  portion  at  all,  especially  for  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  State's  liberal  provision  for  her  children,  to  be  lost,  i£  as  is  most  confidently 
believed,  such  loss  can  be  avoided.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  tboroogh  preventive  of 
this  evil  will  be  found  short  c^  State  compulsion.  The  theory  is  that  a  State  may  of 
rji^ht  do  whatever  is  essential,  or  which  it  believes  to  be  essential,  to  its  own  preserva- 
tion, welfare,  and  perpetuity ;  that  the  safety  and  continaance  of  a  repmblican  govern- 
ment require  the  edncation  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and  hence  that  a  State 
may  rightfully  do  whatever  may  be  found  really  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  This 
is  tne  rock  upon  which  the  whole  American  doctrine  of  free  public  education  by  State 
law  rests  down,  firmly  and  immovably.  And  apon  the  self-same  foundation,  in  virtue 
of  the  same  high  moral  and  political  necessitv,  and  <^  strictest  logical  sequence,  abides 
tbe  right  of  providing  for  eompulsory  attendance,  as  the  laat  resort.  The  powers  and 
principles  involved  in  the  two  cases  are  co«ordinate  and  co-extensive,  interdependent  and 
conterminous,  and  must,  in  the  lonff  run,  stand  orfsll  together.  To  provide,  at  great  ex- 
pense, by  the  supreme  authority  of  the  State,  for  the  free  education  of  all  tbe  vonth  of 
tiie  State,  and  at  tbe  same  time  leave  aU  at  liberty  to  reject  what  is  thus  provided,  is  to 
allow  a  self-destructive  principle  to  lurk  in  the  very  citad^  of  the  whole  system." 

AN  gVKNTFUL  DECADE. 

In  closing  his  report,  the  snperintendent  remarks :  *^  The  decade  that  closes  with  this 
report  lias  been  a  most  eventful  one.  It  has  witnessed  the  commencement,  progress, 
and  close  of  the  war  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  five  years  of  peace,  dur- 
ipfi  which  time  the  nation  has  been  gathering  its  energies  for  the  great  future  that 
lies  before  it.  The  history  of  the  past  ten  years  is  crowded  with  facts  concerning  tha- 
progress  of  pnblic  edncation  in  Europe,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  State,  hardly 
I^ss  noteworthy  and  memorable  than  those  which  have  marked  the  development  of 
other  public  interests  daring  the  same  period. 

EDUCATIONAL  MOVEBCENTS  IN  BUBOPB. 

"  In  the  Old  World  the  movements  toward  popular  education  received  a  signal  stiinu- 
Insfrom  tbe  great  Exposition  of  the  Industries  of  All  Nations,  held  in  the  city  of  Paris 
in  the  year  1857.  The  educational  reports,  docoments,  and  statistics  sent  to  that  cos- 
mopolitan congress  of  industries,  from  the  difierent  .^erican  States,  and  from,  other 
nations  and  conntries  having  systems  of  free  schools,  were  eagerly  sought  and.  read 
by  the  representatives  of  Spain,  France,  Italv,  Austria,  Turkey,  and  other  European 
countries,  and  largo  numbers  of  copies  were  distributed  therein,  and  in  many  instances 
fcpnblishcd  in  their  own  respective  languages.  England,  with  amazement  and  alarm, 
^nd  herself  discomfited  in  her  own  chosen  field,  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  artisans 
of  Pnuda,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States,  and  that  her  herodiary  pres- 
tige was  gone  as  mistress  of  the  markets  of  the  world  in  a  lar^e  line  of  manufactured 
trtides,  in  the  production  of  which  she  had  been  without  a  rival.  An  immediate  in- 
vestigation was  instituted  by  the  government  of  Great  Britain  into  the  causes  of  her 
|o9t  sapremacy  as  a  manufacturing  nation,  and  the  condnsion  being  reached  that  she 
^  been  outstripped  in  consequence  of  tbe  superior  general  intelligence  and  culture 
of  the  other  conntries  named,  through  the  agency  of  their  common  schools,  it  was  at 
wace resolved  to  overhaul  and  reconstruct  her  own  educational  system.  Tbe  result  is, 
tnst,  within  the  year  now  closing,  proud,  conservative,  but  sagaciona^Old  Englaad;has 
^ctoally  established  and  put  in  operation  a  general  system  d  common  schools,  upon 
Abroad  and,  in  the  main,  wise  and  liberal  basis.  Spain,  Austria,  and  Italy  are  earn- 
^y  moving  in  the  same  direction,  and  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  upon  which 
tl*e  influence  of  these  examples  is  not  felt. 

''In  the  United  States,  the  closing  decade  has  witnessed  the  extension  of  the  principle 
of  free  popular  education  into  nearly  every  commonwealth  of  the  republic.  Many 
States,  m  which  common  schools  were  both  unknown  and  discountenanced  ten  years 
^f  now  have  well-organized  systems  of  free  popular  edncation  in  successful  opera- 
^^^while  measures  are  in  progress  to  the  same  effect  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the 
<^uM(B.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  most  advanced  positions  yet  taken  on  this 
continent  in  respect  to  popular  edncation  have  been  assumed  by  somet^  of  theulate 
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bIci  viiry-scoiifgeil  aiul  battlf-Rc.'trrt^d  i^taJboB  of  the  SotitU.  The  provisions  made  for  thd 
eciueatiou  i^f  tbe  fn^edin^'n  liitvn  beoti  upon  a  large  and  general  scale,  and  theresnlta 
hnvti  bec^n^  upon  iht*  ivbol^,  vi^ry  i^ncau raging.  In  somte  ot  the  States  of  the  Soath  the 
reports  show-  ri^marliublt?  progrosa  m  nnyyaiting  the  radiments  of  learalugy  on  the  part 
ol  the  frt'eduvf^Ut  nud,  m  a  eljisa^  tbBj  lYjnoo  an  aptitude  and  eagerness  in  the  acquUi- 
tioTi  of  Iniowle^l^ie,  whero  fair  ffwniities  are  afforded  them,  which  leave  no  room  to 
doubt  that  thny  will,  in  time,  be<:r>uiy  irtteUigent,  iudustrions,  and  useful  citizens. 

"The  est  nblirtliu  1*^11 1  of  »  Kfitiocal  Bureau  of  Education  is  another  event  of  much  im- 
port ance  it j  tli*:;  fioi  J  eral  ed  ti  ci\  t i  oua  I  h  i  i^tory  of  the  last  decade.  It  is  diflScult  to  account 
for  thf^  estmordiDary  oppoi^ftion  wLii^htiiat  Bureau  has  had  to  encounter  from  the  very 
bt*gionmg.  Its  ptoviupt^  Ib  8inipk\  and  eloarly  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress  creatiug 
it,  and  no  intelli^ont  and  uiipri\|iidk'ed  man  can  deny  the  propriety  and  eminent  utility 
of  ATK-h  a  department  in  n  Cltwrrtnur^at  like  onrs,  depending  for  its  pnrity  and  per- 
petuity upon  tbf^  mental  a,nit  niond  citluare  of  the  people.  TUe  work  and  purpose  of 
this  Bnrt^iiu  in  tn  (jol)i^4.'t  e^ucb  ^tatiHtit:-<  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  pro- 
l^ress  of  cdtic^tiou  tit  tlii^  BeY4.*r!il  8tutr^  and  Territories,  and  to  diffuse  such  iuformation 
tf^spectiu^  thvi  orfuni^Eatiou  and  mauagementof  school  systems,  and  methods  of  teach- 
in;^,  a^  nluiU  aid  the  ppople  of  tht^  Unitod  Stales  in  the  estiU>lishment  and  mainteuaiioe 
oi'i  tile  i  cut  St!  Loot  svT^teiij^;  lu.  il  otlioru  ise  promote  the  cause  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  The 'Bureau  has  not  only  demonstrated  its  usefulness  and  value,  and 
gained  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  intc^geut  public,  but  it  has  also  received  the 
recognition  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  of  the  President  himself,  who  thus 
alludes  to  it  in  his  late  message  to  Congress :  *  The  subjects  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture are  of  great  interest  to  the  success  of  our  republican  institutions,  happiness,  and 
frandeur  as  a  nation.  In  the  Interest  of  one,  a  Bureau  has  been  est^iblished  in  the 
uterior  Department — the  Bureau  of  Education ;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  other,  a 
separate  Department,  of  Agriculture.  I  believe  that  great  general  good  is  to  Mlow 
from  the  operations  of  both  of  these  Bureaus ,  if  properly  fostered.  I  cannot  commend 
to  your  careful  consideration  too  highly  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Educa- 
tion and  Agriculture,  nor  urge  too  strongly  liberal  legislation  to  secure  their  etiSdency.'^ 

ILLI270IS  STiLTE  TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Normal,  Auffust  7  tu  19.  Over  two  hun- 
dred names  were  enrolled.  Although  the  list  has  been  larger  in  previous  years,  the 
actual  workers  this  year  seemed  as  many  as  heretofore.  Exercises  were  conducted  by 
President  Edwards,  Dr.  Sewall ;  Professors  Hewett,  Metcalf,  Sletson,  Cook,  and  McCor- 
mick,  of  the  normal  school ;  Dr.  George  Yasey,  curator  of  Natural  History  Society ; 
Mr.  W.  B.  Powell,  Mr.  James  H.  Blodgett,  and  Mr.  Aaron  Gove.  No  part  of  the  exer- 
cises excited  more  interest  than  the  discussion  on  the  pronoeed  new  school  law. 

On  account  of  the  extreme  heat,  several  of  the  evening  lectures  were  omitted.  Pres- 
ident Edwards,  Dr.  Sewall,  and  Professor  Metcalf,  each  gave  an  evening  address.  A 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  question  of  continuing  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  institute.  The  report  of  thecommittee  and  action  of  the  institute  in  this  matter 
will  be  announced  hereafter.  The  proceedings  of  the  institutes  of  1870  and  1871  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  with  csftalogue  of  members,  in  one  pamphlet,  and  copies  mailed 
to  each  member. 

women's  hospital  medical  college. 

The  Women's  Hospital  Medical  College,  located  at  Chicago,  published  daring  the 
summer  its  second  annual  announcement.  The  trustees  and  facultv  cougratulate 
themselves  upon  the  success  which  has  attended  this  organization.  The  first  session 
was  attended  by  a  good  class  of  students,  whose  attainments  were  not  surpassed  by 

.  any  class  of  male  stndente.    The  number  of  students  during  the  session  of  1870-^1  was 

.17.    There  were  three  graduates. 

ILLINOIS  SOLDKRS  ORPHANS'  HOME. 

Five  hours  a  day  are  devoted  to  study.  The  graded  school  system,  so  far  as  it  can 
l>e  made  applicable,  is  adopted. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  Chicago  Board  of  Education  proposes  to  equalize  the  pay  of  male  and  female 
rteachers  in  the  public  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

In  August  a  convention  was  held  at  Chicago  whose  object  was  *^  the  advancement  ol 
agricnltural  and.  practical  education."    The  chairman.  Dr.  Gregory,  regent  of  ITU  noil 
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Industrial  VaiTeimtjf  TtnaAcd  that  ''this'OoiiYeBtioii  rapreaented  an  interest  never 
before  represented  in  like  manner  in  tbis  coantry.  The  object  of  the  convention  was  to 
eecore  mntiial  nodcnUndiBgand  cooperation,  and  unifeKmity  joi  proceeding  in  exper- 
iments. In  this  country  the  business  was  new  and  raw.  There  were  many  things  to 
be  done,  abont  which  the  only  light  they  had  came  to  them  fh>m  over  the  water;  con- 
Bequeatiy  there  were  many  changes  to  be  made,  and  many  new  things  to  be  attempted/' 
Sevenu  speakers  were  strongly  in  favor  of  admitting  women  to  the  agricultaral 
coll^res.    The  commit  U^  on  experiments  reported  as  follows  : 

''The  field  of  experiment,  in  its  widest  sense,  in  relation  to  onr  colleges  founded  on 
tbe  national  grant,  is  large,  and  crowded  with  work.    We  want — 

**  1.  Meteorological  observations,  scientific  after  the  Smithsonian  plan,  and  practical 
like  those  of  the  signal  service. 

**2,  Mechanical  experiments  in  strength  of  materials,  in  motive  powers,  in  trials  of 
agricuttnral  and  other  industrial  implements. 

*^3.  Experiments  in  physics,  especially  on  the  effects  of  different  degrees  of  light, 
heat,  electricity,  and  moisture  on  vegetable  life. 

''4.  Experiments  in  Industrial  chemistry,  such  as  analysis  of  soils,  of  days,  and 
other  earths  used  in  the  arts ;  of  coals,  lime,  and  building-rocks ;  minerals,  manures, 
plants  and  their  products,  and  of  animaJ  ptoducts. 
"S.  Experiments  apd  observations  in  mining  and  metallurgy. 
"6.  Experiments  with  soils,  in  their  drainage ;  pulverization  hj  different  implements, 
and  their  compaction ;  the  application  of  different  fertilizers  ;  the  variation  of  soila 
in  adjoining  plate,  their  continuous  cropping  without  manure,  and  their  irrigation. 

"7.  Experiments  in  special  culture  with  different  varieties  of  grasses,  gTians,root8L 
plants,  &c.,  with  variations  in  the  time,  distance,  and  depth  of  planting ;  modes  of 
cultivation,  harvesting,  manuring ;  modes  of  propagation ;  and  with  diseases  and 
insects  offiectiDg  plants. 

*^8.  Experiments  in  the  breeding  and  fattening  of  domestic  animals,  comparing  dif- 
ferent breeds  and  species,  their  diseases,  &c,^ 
The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Bttokedj  That  the  strong  commendation  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  of 
Eorope  have  received  from  such  penons  as  Johnson  and  Liebig,  as  the  source  of  a 
large  amount  of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  exam- 
ioations  into  the  subject,  make  us  believe  that  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  such 
station  in  each  State  would  be  universally  beneficial  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Bemhed,  That  a  representative  ttom  each  of  the^States  in  which  an  institution  based 
on  tbe  national  grant  has  been  founded  be  appointed  by  the  president,  whose  duty  it 
&hall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  legislatures  for  the  speedy 
estabhshment  of  such  stations  throughout  ihe  country. 

iFrom  the  Chiosfa  SohtK^iiiMter  of  Seg^tcnber,  1671.] 

IMJNOI8  800IBTT  OF  6CHOOL  rai»Ca»ALB. 

This  society  met  at  Bockford,  Illinois,  Julv,  1871,  The  advisability  of  a  compulsory 
Khool  law  was  discussed,  and  various  opinioiiB  expressed  jpr#4md  ocm,  and  finally  the 
resolution  in  favor  of  sueh  law  was  laid  on  the  table.  Mr.  Harris,  of  St.  Loms,  in 
Te^Kinae  to  queries  respeoting  the  method  of  teaching  the  phonetic  system  isk  St.  Louis. 
stated  that  by  this  method  one-half  the  time  is  saved,  better  articulation  secured,  ana 
spelling  hnprored.  Mr.  J.  B.  Roberts  read  a  paper  on  **  High-school  membership ;" 
Min  Frances  Millard,  upon  '*  People  of  whom  more  misht  be  made  f  and  .Mrs.  General 
Bererage  spoke  ajpon  the  "  Womairs  Eduoatiooal  Association  of  £  vanston.''  Mr.  Powell 
continued  the  discussion  of  high-school  work.  Superintendent  Crosby  read  a  paper 
^pen  "  Superintendent's  work :  what  is  it,  and  how  shall  it  be  donef^  A  committee 
^ae  appointed  to  examine  the  pn^posed  school  law,  now  pending  in  the  legiaUture, 
and  to  suggest  changes  in  it 
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Hon.  Nbwton  BATBHiy,  Superintendent  of  PuhUo  Inetruotum. 

COUMTT  SUPBRINTBNDBNTS  OF  SCHOOLS,  (ELEOTBD  NOFBaiBBR  %  1889.) 


Coonties. 


Names. 


Post-offioes. 


Adams  ...... 

Alexander . . 

Bond 

Boone 

Brown 

Bureau 

Calhoun 

Carroll 

Cass 

Champaign 
Christian... 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Coles 

Cook 

Crawford... 
Cumberland 
I>eKalb.... 
DeWitt .... 

Doufflas 

IhiFage 

Edgar 

Edwards ... 
Effingham . . 
Fayette  .... 

Ford 

Franklin... 

Fulton 

Gallatin  .... 

Greene 

Grundy.-.. 
Hamilton... 
Hancock  ... 
Hardin  .... 
Henderson  . 

Henry 

Iroquois  .... 
Jackson .... 

Jasper 

Jefferson ... 

Jersey 

Jo  Daviess .. 
Jphnson  .... 

Kane 

Kankikee .. 

Kendall 

Knox 

Lake 

LaSaUe.... 
Lawrence  .. 

Lee 

Livingston. 

Logan 

Mi^n 

Macoupin ... 
Madison.... 

Marion 

Marshall ... 
Mason 


John  H.  Black 

John  C.White 

Bev.  Thomas  W.  Hynes 

William  H.  Durham 

Hon.  John  P.  Richmond 

Bev.  Albert  Etheridge 

Solomon  Lammy 

James  E.  Millard 

Harvey  Tate 

Thomas  R.  Leal 

William  F.  Gorrell 

William  T.Adams 

Charles  H.  Murray 

Solomon  B.  Wyle 

Bev.  Stephen  J.  Bovell 

Albert  G.Lane 

Samuel  A.  Burner 

William  E.  Lake 

Horace  P.  Hall 

Francis  M.  Yanlue 

Samuel  T.  Callaway ^ .  . 

Charles  W.  Bichmond 

Andrew  J.  Mapes...,. 

Levinus  Harris 

Sylvester  F.  Gilmore 

David  H.  Mays.., 

James  Brown 

Robert  B.  Link 

Horatio  J.  Benton 

Nathaniel  P.  Holderby 

Caleb  A.  Worley 

Hiram  C.Goold 

Gteorge  B.  Bobinson 

Bev.  William  Griffin 

John  Jack 

B.  P.  Randall 

Henry  S.  Comstock 

L.T.  Hewins 

John  Ford 

P.  a  McLaughlin 

Goorffe  W.  Johnson 

Charles  H.  Knapp 

George  W.  Pepoon.. 

Bobert  M.Fisher 

Georse  B.  Charles 

Bev.  Frederick  W.  Beeober. 

John  B.  Marshall 

Frederick  Christianer 

Byron  L.  Carr 

George  S.  Wedgwood 

Ozias  V.Smith 

James  H.  Preston 

H.  H.Hill 

LeviT.  Beffan 

OscarF.  McKim 

Fletcher  H.  Chapman 

John  Weaver 

James  McHaney 

Thomas  J.  Show 

Henry  H.  Meose 

William  H.  Scott 


Quincy. 

Cairo. 

OldBipley. 

Belvidere. 

Mount  Sterling. 

Princeton. 

Hardin. 

Lanark. 

Virginia. 

Urbana. 

Taylorville. 

MarshaO. 

Clay  City. 

Trenton. 

Ashmore. 

Chicago. 

Bobinsoo. 

Majority  Point. 

Sycamore. 

Clinton. 

Tuscola. 

Naperville. 

Paris. 

Albion. 

Effingham. 

Van£dia. 

Paxton. 

Benton. 

Lewistown. 

Bidgway. 

Carrollton. 

Morris. 

McLeansboro'. 

Carthage. 

Elizabethtown. 

Olena. 

Cambridge. 

OakaUa. 

Murphysboro'. 

Newton. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Jerseyville. 

Warren. 

Vienna. 

Anrora. 

Kankakee. 

ir<«kviUe. 

Abingdon. 

Wank^ran. 

La  Salle. 

Lawrence  viUe. 

Amboy. 

Pontiao. 

Lincoln. 

Decatur. 

CarlinviUe. 

Edwardsville. 

Salem. 

Varna. 

Havana. 

Metropolis. 
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CoaotieA. 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


McDenoogh 
McHenry  ... 

McLean 

Menard  .... 

Meiter 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Momtrie.... 

OgK 

Peona 

Perry 

Piatt 

Pike 

Pope 

Pnlaski  .... 

Pntnam 

SaDdk>lph  .. 
Riohland.  .. 
Rock  Island 

Saline 

Sangamon . . 
Schoyler  ... 

Scott 

Shelby 

Stark 

8t  Clair.... 
Stephenson  , 
Tazewell . .. 

Union 

Vermilion  .. 
Wabash.... 
Warren  .... 
Washington 

Wayne 

While 

Wliit^de  -  - 
wni 

Williamson  . 
Wianebago  . 
Woodford.., 


Lloyd  H.  Copeland 

Gardner  8.  South  worth.. 

John  Hull 

William  H.  Berry 

Frederick  W.  Liringston 

Joseph  W.  Rickert 

Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gregory . 

Samuel  M.  Martin 

DavidF.  Steams 

Edward  L.  Wells 

N.  £.  Worthington 

B.  G.  Roots 

Caleb  A.  Tatman 

John  N.  Dewell 

Theodore  Steyer 

James  H.  Brown 

A.  W.  Durlev 

Robert  P.  Thompson 

John  C.Scott 

Mansfield  M.  Sturgeon . . . 

Frederic  F.  Johnson 

Warren  Burgett 

Jonathan  R.  NeiU 

James  Callans 

Anthony  T.  Hall 

Bartlett  G.Hall 

James  P.  Slade 

Isaac  F.  Kleekner 

Stephen  K.  Hatfield 

Philip  H.  Kroh 

John  W.  Paiker 

James  Leeds 

James  B.  Donnell 

Alden  C.  Hillman 

William  A.  Vernon 

James  I.  McClintock . . . . 

Michael  W.  Smith 

Salmon  O.  Simonds 

Angustus  X.  Lodge 

Ar^ibald  Andrew 

William  H.  Gardner 


Bnshnell. 

Woodstock. 

Bloomington. 

Petersburg. 

Keithsbarg. 

Waterloo. 

Irving. 

Jacksonville. 

Sullivau. 

Oregon. 

Peoria. 

Tamoroa. 

Montioello. 

PHtsfield. 

Goleondo. 

Mound  City. 

Hennepin. 

Chester. 

Olney. 

Rock  Island. 

Harrisburg. 

Spring;field. 

Rushville. 

Winchester. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Toulon. 

Belleville. 

Freeport. 

Tremont. 

Jonesboro'. 

Danville. 

Friendsville. 

Monmouth. 

Nashville. 

Rinard. 

Carmi. 

Morrison. 

JoUet. 

Marion. 

Rookford. 

Panola. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMICIBSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 


IHTBIANA. 


From  the  fifth  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  years 

ending  Aueust  31, 1869,  and  August  *30, 1870,  made  December  31, 1870 ;  Hon.  Barna- 
bas C.  HouM,  superintendent. 

t8S9.  1870. 

Population  of  the  state 1,680,637 

Number  of  children  between  six   and  twenty-one 

yearsofage 610,654                  619  627 

Number  of  white  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age 610,654                  612,090 

Number  of  color^  children  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  yearsofage 7,537 

Number  of  cities 44                           34 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 8, 692                      8, 861 

Number  of  districts  in  which  schools  were   taught 

within  the  year 8,604                      8,759 

Number  of  pupils  attending  {primary  schools. 447, 416                  450,2^ 

Number  of  pupils  attending  high  schools 12, 502                     12, 245 

Average  daily  attendance  in  primarv  schools 284,552                  281,912 

Average  daily  attendance  in  high  schools 8, 619                     9, 177 

Averse  length  of  schools  in  days 92                           97 

Average  in  months  of  twenty  days  each 4.6                         4. 8 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed • 6,730                      7,104 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 4,274                      4,723 

Number  of  male  teachers  licensed 4,986                     5,288 

Number  of  female  teachers  licensed 3,452                      3,765 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 405                         496 

Total  number  of  school-houses 8,661                      8,ft^ 

Number  of  volumes  in  township  library 286,100                  376,799 

Number  of  private  schools  taught  in  public  school- 
houses 1,621                      1,291 

Average  daily  compensation  of  male  teachers  in  pri- 
mary schools $187                     $185 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

primary  schools 3T  40                      37  00 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

primary  schools 141                       140 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female  teachers 

in  primarjr  schocds 28  20                     28  00 

Average  daily  compensation   of  male   teachers  in 

high  schools 3  79                       3  96 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachers  in 

highschools 75  80                      79  29 

Average  daily  compensation  of  female  teachers  in 

highschools 193                       3  18 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  femtde  teachers 

in  high  schools 38  60                      63  60 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  per  month,  in 

both  grades 1  32 

Amount  expended  for  tuition 1,685,915  04          1,810,866  53 

Total  value  of  school  property 6,577,258  33         7,282,639  30 

Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within 

the  year 1,074,421  27          1,155,883  30 

Amount  paid  to  trustees  for  managing  educational 

matters 49,237  76              62,727  9« 

PBOORESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  report  states :  ''  The  condition  of  our  public  schools  and  of  general  education  was 
never  more  flattering  than  at  present.  Our  academies  and  colleges  were  never  better 
filled  nor  more  efficiently  conducted.  Education  in  our  schools  is  constantly  a8Bnmin| 
a  higher  standard.  The  interest  awakened  by  county  institutes,  and  the  improvea 
methods  which  have  been  introduced  by  many  of  our  enterprising  teachers,  who  have 
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■ou^ht  the  adranta^es  of  the  best  normal  schools  of  other  States,  have  revolutiouized 
the  imperfect  systems  of  the  past.  The  log  school-houses,  with  thin  oiled-paper  win- 
dows, pnncheon  floors,  and  clapboard  roofs,  are  rarely  seen  by  the  traveler.  In  their 
places  now  appear  the  neat  frame  or  the  more  substantial  brick,  furnished  within  with 
elegant  and  comfortable  seats  and  desks.  Our  cities  and  incorporated  towns  are  giving 
abundant  cTidence  of  their  appreciation  of  their  public  schools  by  the  superior  edifices 
that  are  everywhere  found,  or  are  being  erected  in  their  support." 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  common-school  and  other  funds  held  by  counties  appear  to  be  safely  invested 
and  woU  secured  by  mortgage  on  landed  estate.  But  auditors  are  much  embarrassed 
in  their  efforts  to  renew  mortgages,  or  to  collect  when  the  time  of  loan  matures.  The 
borrower  claims  that  auditors  and  commissioners  ought  to  be  indulgent  and  contented 
▼hen  there  are  ample  securities,  without  pressing  a  collection  or  renewal.  A  general 
desire  is  felt  for  rebef  by  more  positive  and  more  mandatory  law  in  this  particular. 

The  increase  of  our  school  fund  will  not  probably  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of 
population.  Our  dependence  for  the  increased  support  of  public  schools  must  be  found 
in  taxation.  Our  people  are  becoming  less  averse  to  this.  In  many  portions  of  the 
State  trustees  have  levied  a  township  tax  for  that  purpose,  and  nnd  that  regular 
schools  from  six  to  ten  months— giving  summer  as  well  as  winter  schools  in  Tuisa  dis- 
tricts—result in  general  satisfaction. 

It  is  stated  that  in  many  cases  trustees  are  induced  to  apply  the  funds  for  tuition  to 
building  purposes,  to  the  improvement  Of  roads,  building  of  bridges,  or  to  meet  their 
own  private  wants. 

Tlie  superintendent  recommends  such  alterations  in  the  school  law  as  will^  by  attach- 
iq^  sufficient  penalties,  secure  the  school  revenues  as  a  sacred  fund,  for  the  tui kon  of  the 
children  of  the  State,  th&t  cannot  be  appropriated  with  impuuity  to  auy  other  purpose. 

TH»  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  SCHOOL  LAW 

recommended  by  the  superintendent  embrace,  among  others,  one  which  will  place 
qualified  examiners  at  tiie  head  of  the  county  work,  who  will  give  t^ir  entire  time  to 
Buch  counties  as  have  a  population,  and  make  their  wagce  such  as  will  afford  them  a 
competent  support. 

Another  is :  *'  A  general  reorganization  of  the  university  system,  with  a  view  to  a 
lat;^  and  fuller  system  of  education,  in  such  a  wa^  as  wiU  blend  ail  our  State  insti- 
tutions and  make  them  parts  of  one  system,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  will  look  to  a 
fall  and  complete  State  university.'* 

And  another :  "  To  make  the  certificate  given  by  the  faeulty  of  the  State  Normal 
School  for  the  common-school  course  equivalent  to  a  certificate  issued  by  a  county 
examiner,  and  be  legal  authority  for  the  holder  to  teach  throughout  the  State ;  and 
their  certificate  for  a  full  normal-school  course,  the  equivalent  of  a  State  certificate 
issued  by  tho  State  board  of  education.*' 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  most  counties  there  has  been  a  generous  disposition  shown  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  colored  schools.  These  schools  have  given  very  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  strong  desire  of  the  colored  population,  both  parents  and  children,  to  avaH 
tbemaelves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded  them.  In  some  localities  there  has  been 
aa  evident  neglect,  on  the  part  of  trustees,  to  secure  them  the  privileges  as  the  law 
provides.  The  colored  ohildrexi^  who  are  too  few  in  number  to  make  a  separate  school, 
and  whom  prejudice  excludes  from  the  white  schools,  axe  compelled  to  grow  up  uned- 
ucated. For  these  the  law  fails  adequately  to  provide.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Ume  may  como  when  color  shall  not  disinherit  either  the  sons  or  the  daughters  of  the 
8tate,  by  denying  them  their  constitutional  rights.  States  are  for  the  protection  of 
the  weak,  as  well  as  of  the  strong. 

COUNTY  SUyBftYISION. 

Indiana  being  without  county  supervision,  this  subject  is  discussed  at  length  by  the 
Bupermtendent.  The  success  of  any  co-operative  work,  it  is  remarked,  must  depend 
largely  upon  careful  and  comf)etent  inspection.  Some  one  must  be  at  the  head  who  is 
familiar  with  the  work  in  all  its  parts.  This  is  eminently  the  case  in  the  management 
of  nubUe  schools.  Every  successful  State  has  been  led.  oy  necessity,  to  adopt  county 
and  city  8Ui)erintendency.  Some  States  have  adopted  it,  and,  fearful  of  its  expense, 
liave  for  a  time  abandoned  it,  and,  finding  it  indispensable,  have  permanently  resumed 
it.   This  system  Is  now  incorporated  into  the  laws  of  twenty-three  of  the  States  and 
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Territories.  They  are  allowed  reasonable  salaries,  nmjdn^  from  $800  in  conntieB  of 
smaJl  popalation  to  $1,500  in  those  most  popaloos.  We  can  get  competent  men  only 
by  adequate  pay.  The  success  of  our  common  schools  depends  more  on  efficient  county 
superintendence,  inspection,  and  management,  than  any  other  one  instrameutalitj. 
Examiners  all  tell  me  that  they  cannot  afford  to  visit  schools,  a  work  which  incius 
incidental  expense  of  travel^  for  $3  per  day.  The  office  beins  thus  unremunerative,  no 
competent  man  can  assume  its  duties  and  responsibilities  with  the  expectation  oflivinz 
hy  it.  It  is  usually  taken  by  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  editors,  and  teachers,  with 
the  understaudinir  that  they  will  devote  odd  times  and  spare  days  to  its  demands. 
These  are  generaUy  men  who  mean  well,  and  are  willing  to  serve  the  county  as  well  at 
they  can  afford.  They  have  other  duties  that  are  their  dependence  for  the  congiforts  of 
life,  and  are  to  them  more  imperious  in  their  demands  for  attention  and  time. 
Schools  must  go  unvisited ;  institutes  are  imperfectly  planned  and  managed.  The 
examiner,  not  having  inspected  the  teachers'  work  in  their  schools,  is  unable  to 
instruct  them  at  their  institute  in  what  they  need.  He  is  equally  unable  to  tell  what 
percentage  to  place  upon  their  certificates  of  examination.  The  best  scholars  are  often 
found  to  be  the  poorest  teachers,  and  the  poorest  scholars  the  best  teachers.  Trustees 
do  not  know  what  pf Ica  to  pay  them,  for  want  of  a  correct  percentage  that  will  ^ow 
their  real  merit.  When  good  teachers  are  not  correctly  appreciated,  they  soon  leave 
for  other  counties.  Everything  is  imperfectly  and  unprofessionally  done.  Schools  do 
not  give  satisflACtion,  and  no  one  can  tell  why.  Discouragement  and  discontent  are 
everywhere  felt 

OOUimr  INSTITCTES. 

All  professional  men,  whether  in  science,  literature,  art,  or  technics,  find  it  necessary 
to  meet  in  convention,  in  order  to  compare  their  sentiments  and  experience,  and  to 
exhibit  and  illustrate  their  methods.  Teachers'  county  institutes  are  designed  to 
reach  such  objects,  and  to  afford  oppo/rinnities  for  educators  of  experience  and  ability 
to  give  instruction  in  the  most  approved  methods,  and  inspire  teachers  with  worthy 
motives,  in  the  performance  of  their  educational  work.  They  can  here  point  out  alike 
the  defects  and  excellencies  of  the  art  of  teaching.  Thus  instructed,  they  can  return 
to  their  work  with  increased  ability  and  zeal.  There  are  few  instrnmentivlities  that 
have  done  more  to  improve  the  methods  of  instruction  in  our  common  schools,  than 
the  county  institutes.  But  46  out  of  92  counties  have  been  heard  ftx>m.  In  these,  an 
acffregate  of  4,033  teachers  attended ;  104  public  lectures  have  been  delivered,  and 
|3,u30  35  have  been  expchded.  No  provision  of  our  school  law  has  been  more  pro- 
ductive of  good  than  tliat  which  creates  and  sustains  these  county  institutes.  The 
small  means  allowed  for  their  support  is  rarely  found  sufficient  to  meet  their  current 
expenses. 

examiners'  convention. 

A  convention  of  the  county  examiners  of  the  State  was  called  by  the  State  board 
and  met  at  Terre  Haute,  August  2, 1870.  Only  about  20,  out  of  the  fe,  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  general  reason  assigned  for  absence  was  the  want  of  sufficient  compensa- 
tion in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  the  uncertainty  of  allowance  for 
exi>enses  by  the  commissioners.  The  convention  passed  resolutions  recommending 
changes  in  the  laws  relative  to  teachers'  examinations,  licenses,  and  other  matters. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

A  complete  system  of  education,  the  superintendent  remarks,  has  the  common 
school  for  its  base,  and  the  university  for  its  apex.  The  common  school  cannot  long 
exist  without  the  academy  or  high  school,  llie  academv  or  high  school  depends  in 
turn  upon  the  oolite,  and  the  college  upon  the  university.  All  are  but  parts  of  a 
complete  system.    The  absence  of  any  one  of  these  parts  would  produce  deformity. 

Wliile  all  admit  the  paramount  Importance  of  elementary  education,  and  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  8tat4>  to  provide  sueh  instrootion  for  all  its  youth,  many  are  ready  to 
call  in  question  the  obligations  of  the  State  to  cheapen  knowledge  in  the  nigher  grides 
of  instruction. 

While  the  great  mojority  of  those  who  attend  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools 
are  pressed  into  business  life,  as  soon  as  they  have  thus  entered  the  vestibule  of  lean- 
ing, from  the  stem  demands  of  bread  and  butter,  the  State  is  deeply  interested  in 
having  the  minds  of  its  youth  prepared  by  more  liberal  culture  for  a  higher  order  of 
citizenship.  Experience  tells  us  all  over  the  world  that  effects  are  the  results  of  ade- 
quate causes.  When  the  State  opens  the  academy  or  high  school  to  all,  the  poor  an 
well  as  the  rich  will  enter.  When  we  exclude  the  many  m>m  higher  education  by  its 
cost,  we  close  up  the  avenues  to  wealth  and  i^eneral  intelligence.  When  the  wealth  of 
the  State  pays  ror  the  education  of  all  its  citizens,  capital  only  prepares  the  way  for 
greater  profits. 

Woman,  too,  has  a  claim  upon  the  State  in  all  this  training.    Tjo-her  the  fhture  eiti- 
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zen  wiU  mainly  be  indebted  for  bis  love  of  virtne,  home,  social  Ufe ;  for  his  high  aspira- 
UouB  and  Christian  patriotism.  Her  power  will  be  felt  for  good,  as  her  mind  and  heart 
deycdop  together.  Her  powers  are  equally  snseeptible  and  expansive,  her  thoughts 
as  elevated,  and  her  destiny  as  noble,  as  man's.  Why  not  let  her  have  an  equal  race  f 
The  colleges  of  onr  State  are  generally  and  ffeneronsly  acting  upon  this  conviclion, 
and  in  their  halls  are  seen  each  as  but  a  co-ordinate  of  the  other  in  the  liuidable  com- 
petition for  academic  honors. 

TJBKRAI«  PBOVniON  TOR  ILUNTAIHIKO  ftQHOOUi. 

The  popvlatlon  ef  onr  State  will  soon  reach  9,000,000.  The  next  generation  may 
doable  that  number.  Wealth,  business  life,  agriculture,  manafacture,  mining,  and 
engraving,  as  well  as  law  and  medicine,  are  constantly  drawing  on  the  highest  attain- 
ments of  science  and  art  Ut  increase  their  facilities  and  perfect  their  economy.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  sons  and  daaghters  are  compelled  to  seelc  these  advantages  in  other  States, 
because  -we  do  not  fomish  what  they  there  find. 

Onr  common-school  fund  is  near  (^000/)00  in  excess  of  any  other  State  in  the  Umon. 
Our  university  fund  is  about  $200,000.  There  is  a  bill  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  an  appropriation  by  the  Qeneral  Qovemment  to  the  State  of  Indiana 
in  payment  of  interest  and  disconnt  on  the  war  bonds  of  the  State  which  were  put 
upon  the  market  in  relief  of  the  General  Government  in  the  year  1862.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  from  $400,000  to  $600/)00  can  be  realized  from  this  souice, 
which  would  be  a  fit  tribute  to  a  cause  which,  of  all  others,  is  most  perpetual  in  good 
results. 

The  late  census  <^  our  State  will  give  us  a  population  of  about  1,700,000.  To  main- 
tain an  equ^  standing  with  Qermany  in  higher  education,  we  ought  to  have  1,100  of 
oar  sons  and  daughters  in  the  university  tcnday. 

We  have  now  the  State  University  at  Bioominjrton,  the  normal  school  at  Terre 
Haute,  and  the  Perdue  University,  all  State  institutions  of  a  higher  grade.  They  need 
general  supervision  and  inspection  in  order  that  their  professional  work  may  be  prop- 
erty tested,  askd  their  degrees  conferred  according  to  proper  educational  standards. 

INDIANA  UNIVBBSITT. 

The  first  board  of  tmsteef  of  Indiana  University  was  org^aniied  by  an  act  of  the 
gcfneral  assembly  in  1820.  which  act  ^Iso  located  the  institution  at  Bloomington,  Mon- 
roe County.  Hie  first  seliool  was  opened  in  1824,  under  the  name  of  Indiana  Academy : 
it  was  made  a  college  in  1820,  and  a  university  in  1839.  The  first  class  of  alumni 
graduated  in  1830,  and  annually  since,  for  forty ^one  years,  the  university  has  sent  forth 
a  class  of  graduates.  The  whole  number  of  her  alumni  up  to  the  present  time  is  568. 
Besides  those  who  completed  the  course  of  study,  and  went  forth  with  the  honors  of 
&e  university,  more  than  6,000  young  men  have,  within  her  walls,  received  a  partial 
eouree  of  instruction,  and  thereby  been  better  fitted  for  the  discharge  of  life's  duties.  A 
Uife  number  of  these  have  devoted  themselves  to  teaching,  and  nave  beoome  distin- 
KQished  as  principals  of  academies,  seminaries,  and  high  schools ;  many  as  presidents 
sad  professors  of  colleges  and  universities.  Until  two  years  ago  the  resources  of  the 
oniversity  amounted  to  less  than  $5,000  per  annum ;  for  she  never  received  <me  cent 
from  the  State  treasury  until  1867,  her  support  being  entirely  derived  from  the  two 
townships  of  land  donated  b  v  Confess. 

For  the  last  two  years  the  university  bos  greatly  improved.  Her  reputation  has 
spread  throughout  tne  Union  ;  and  she  is  now  everywhere  recognized  as  one  of  the 
veiv  best  institutions  of  learning  in  the  land.  Besides  the  college  of  arts,  literature, 
and  science,  the  university  now  has  foni  professional  colleges,  viz,  the  college  of  law, 
the  college  of  civil  engineering,  the  college  of  military  science,  and  the  normal  school, 
sU  maniMd  with  competent  and  able  instructors.  The  college  and  society  libraries, 
secessible  to  the  students,  contain  more  than  5,000  volumes.  The  philosophical  and 
ebemical  apparatus  is  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  institution  in  the  west.  The 
laboratory  and  museum  of  the  late  Dr.  David  Dale  Owon^  of  New  Harmony,  has  recently 
been  purchased  and  transferred  to  the  university.  This  laboratory  is  among  the  beet 
in  the  world  for  chemical  analyses,  and  illustrations  of  natural  science.  The  museum 
contains  nearly  100,000  specimens,  illustrating  every  department  of  natural  science ; 
but  ^is  cannot  as  yet  be  used,  for  the  want  of  a  suitable  building  in  which  to  display  it. 

The  Acuity  now  consist  of  the  president  and  ten  professors,  and  two  tutors.  The 
present  term  has  opened  with  tne  largest  number  of  students  in  attendance  ever 
KDown  in  its  past  hutory.  The  senior  (3a8S  numbers  25 ;  Junior  class,  40 ;  sophomore 
eUMB,65:  freeman  dass,  84;  normal,  10;  sub-freshman  class,  30;  law  department, 
5(Motal,304. 

Up  to  the  year  1860,  two  students  from  each  county  were  admitted  iireo  of  charge 
for  tuition ;  but  at  that  time  the  trustees  modified  the  arrangement,  making  tuition 
free  foridl  in  every  deps^tment  of  the  university.  ^  , 
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ffTATK  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  time  embraced  by  tbe  report  extends  fmm  the  openisfi^  of  the  school,  JaDaury  6, 
1870,  to  the  close  of  the  special  term,  Aui^rost  10^  1870.  The  tint  term  of  twelve  weeks 
closed  March  30 ;  the  second  term  of  twelve  weeks  began  April  4,  aod  <dosed  Jane  M. 
Twenty-one  stadests  were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  term,  and  eighteen 
moi-e  entered  during  the  term.  Of  those  who  entered  during  the  first  terai,  34  oemained 
through  the  second  term,  and  32  new  ones  entered.  Educated  in  common  schools,  79 
per  cent. ;  educated  in  commcm  school  and  academy,  11  pea*  oent. ;  educated  in  common 
school,  academy,  and  college,  4  per  cent. ;  educated  in  private  schools,  6  per  cent. 

Primary  and  intermediate  schoc^  representing  six  grodes,  are  io  snccess&il  operation 
in  connection  with  the  normal  schooL  The  six  grades  are  seated  in  two  rooms.  They 
are  nnder  the  immediate  supervision  of  train^  and  competent  teachers.  In  these 
schools,  which  will  eventually  represent  all  the  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  hi«;h 
school,  the  students  of  the  normal  school  of  proper  attainments  will  be  required  to 
observe  the  details  of  school  management,  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  practice  teach- 
ing under  criticism.  Number  enrolled  in  primary  school,  d6 ;  niuiiber  enrolled  in 
intermediate  school,  48. 

The  first  section  of  the  act  creating  the  normal  school  declares  that  the  object  of 
the  said  school  '*  shall  be  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  teaching  in  the  common 
schools  of  Indiana ;"  and  the  fiiBt  section  in  the  act  in  the  school  laws,  approved  May 
5, 1869,  declares  what  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the  common  schools.  The  obioct  of 
theachool,  as  thus  defined,  has  been  kept  cleMly  in  view.  The  ^'oommon  scSiooIs" 
include  not  only  the  county,  but  also  the  graded  schools  of  the  villages  and  cities. 

A  large  majority  of  the  students  attendins  a  normal  school  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  means  to  prepare  themselves  thoroughly  for  teaching  in  ail  of  the  grades  of 
the  common  schools  ;  a  few  desire,  and  have  the  means,  to  attain  the  needed  qualifica- 
tions. To  meet  the  p^ractioal  wants  of  these  classes,  the  outlines  of  two  courses  of 
instmetioin  and  teaching  hare  been  prepared — an  elementary  course,  whose  special 
object  shall  be  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  in  the  country  schools,  and  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  ospartments  of  the  graded  scIk>o1s,  and  an  advance  oourse  to  prepare 
teachers  for  teaching  in  the  higher  departments  of  the  graded  schools.  There  is  still 
another  large  class  of  persons  who  teaoh  in  the  country  through  the  winter,  and  follow 
another  occupation  the  rest  of  the  year.  Many  of  these  ore  disposed  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  advantage  of  the  normal  school,  if  they  can  have  a  short  coarse  of  a 
single  term.  To  meet  the  wants  of  these  person^  an  '*  institute  "  class  was  formed  at 
the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  April  4.  I  think  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  this 
class  of  teachers,  for  a  time  to  come,  to  organize  such  a  class  at  the  beginning  of  each 
spring  term.  The  comae  of  inatraction  for  this  class  should  be  planned  after  Altering 
and  examination. 

LBNOTH  OF   THE   COUKSES    OF   IMSTRUCTION    AND    TRAININO. 

Experience,  to  the  present  time,  indicates  that  two  years,  or  two  years  and  a  term,  will 
be  required  of  enei^etio  students,  having  a  good  common-school  education — as  the 
standard  now— is  to  complete  the  elementary  coarse ;  and  at  least  two  years  more  will 
be  needed  to  complete  the  advanced  course*  Although  42  per  cent,  of  the  stodoiits  in 
the  school  had  b^n  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  others  had  received  a  high- 
school  education,  yet  it  was  found  necessary,  in  every  instapce,  to  begin  wltk  the 
elements. 

INBLLNA  INSTITUnOX  FOR  EDUCATION  OF  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

This  inetitation  is  a  part  of  the  common-school  education  of  the  State.  It  has 
been  in  operation  twenty-seven  years,  daring  wliich  time  816  pnpils  have  been  iwder 
instruction.  For  the  first  ten  years,  the  average  time  spent  under  instmotion  was 
a  fraction  over  three-  and  a  ludf  years.  The  next  decade,  it  avera^^ed  fbor  and  a 
half.  Now  it  will  average  nearlv  six  years.  With  the  increase  of  tune  devoted  to 
stndy  there  has  been  a  corresponding  improvement  in  the  attainments  of  the  pupils. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  last  session  was  ld6h  The  nfnmber  admittea  for 
this  term  is  240,  which  is  estimated  to  be  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  deaf 
mutes  in  the  State  and  nine-tenths  of  those  wiio  are  of  the  proper  aoe  for  instmetioin. 
There  are  eleven  instructors  employed— eight  gentlemen  and  three  ladies— six  of  wliom 
are  deaf-mutes,  and  five  q»eaking  Mid  hearing  persons.  For  several  years  past  the 
institution  has  been  very  much  in  need  of  additional  rooms  to  aooommodate  the  appli* 
cants  for  admission  as  pupils.  Through  the  liberality  of  the  last  loffislatanH  tku 
defldeaey  has  been  supplied.  The  new  addition,  Just  completed,  adds  to  toe  eapaei^  of 
the  institution  about  one-third,  and  will  furnish  accommodations  for  all  the  benefi- 
eiories  the  State  will  fomish  for  years  to  eome.  The  annual  cost  per  pnpil  for  support, 
inehidinff  taition.  school-books,  boarding,  clothing,  medic^  attendance,  cvdinary  repairs 
and  furnishing,  tne  past  year,  was  $230.    This  is  emphatically  a  mamuiMabor  scIiooL 
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All  the  pnpOs  spend  a  portimi  of  each  day  in  seme  laber  suited  to  their  ase  and 
capacity.  The  boys  engage  in  boot  and  shoe  making,  cabinet-making,  or  in  labor  on 
the  farm  or  in  the  garden.  The  girls  en^ige  in  various  kinds  of  needle-work,  and 
other  domestic  emplovmente  proper  for  their  age.  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  train  all 
the  papils  in  habits  of  osefol  industry,  that  when  they  leave  the  institution  they  may 
he  able  to  support  themselves. 

The  profits  £rom  the  sale  of  articles  manufactured  by  the  pupils  support  the  shops. 
The  receipts  last  year  were  $5,862  45,  aod  tiie  expeudituree  |5,442  60 ;  leaving  a  bal- 
aooe  unespended  of  $419  85. 

INDIANA  INSnrUTB  FOB  TB£  EDUCATION  OF  TBJR  BUND. 

This  institution  constitutes  one  of  the  departments  of  public  instruction,  and  is 
located  at  the  seat  of  government,  occupying  a  beautifol  and  salubrious  site  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  city.  Its  design  is,  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  children  of  the  State,  and  it  is  in  no  sense  an  asylum  for  the  aged  and 
helpless^  or  a  hospital  for  the  treatment  of  ocular  diseases. 

The  institution  was  founded  tn  the  year  1847,  conformably  to  an  act  of  the  le^la- 
tare  of  the  State,  fhnn  which  body  it  received  its  entire  support,  through  the  medium 
of  direct  appropriations  made  upon  estimates  of  its  wants,  nimished  by  the  officers  in 
diarge.  It  is  organized  under  three  separate  departments,  the  school,  the  industrial, 
aod  household,  each  pcaribnning  its  re^eetive  office  of  ministering  to  the  improvement 
and  comfort  or  the  pupils. 

The  general  government  of  the  instHTute  is  intrusted  by  the  legislature  to  a  board  of 
trustees  elected  by  that  body,  while  the  immediate  control  and  management  of  its  sev- 
eral depattments  are  confided  to  a  general  superintendent  chosen  by  the  board. 

The  plan  of  education  pursued  is  designed  to  be  thoroughly  practical,  comprehend- 
iog  all  that  is  necessary  for  such  a  development  of  the  mental  and  physical  powers  of 
the  blind  as  is  best  calculated  to  place  them  upon  an  equal  footing  with  seeing  per- 
sons in  their  capacity  fbt  useAllnees  and  self-maintenance.  The  course  of  instruction, 
therefore,  embraces,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  branches,  the  scieuce 
vod  practice  of  vocal  and  instnnnental  music,  several  appropriate  mechanic  arts, 
moral  vod  religious  culture,  and  such  other  training  as  serves  to  establish  becoming 
peisonid  habits,  energy  of  character,  business  tact,  &c. 

In  the  household  department  every  means  that  experience  can  suggest  for  the  pro- 
motion  of  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  pupils  is  provided.  Among  these  are  commo- 
dious, weU-ventilated  dormitories,  school-rooms,  hospitals,  and  rariens  other  apart- 
ments ;  spacious  piazzas  and  out-door  promenades,  suitable  for  exercise  in  all  kinds  of 
weather;  ample  arrMogements  for  cold,  warm,  and  shower  bathing;  good  wholesome 
food  and  comfortable  mds ;  prompt  medical  advice,  with  other  necessary  attention  in 
ease  of  sickness;  and,  above  all,  land,  sympathizing  friends,  whose  duty  and  pleasure 
it  is  to  minister  to  the  moral  and  physical  wants  of  their  unfortunate  charges,  striving, 
in  each  of  their  various  relations,  to  supply  to  them  all  the  desirable  comforts  of  home. 
The  term  of  instruction  is  not  limited  to  any  definite  number  of  years,  but  Is  deter- 
mined, in  each  individual  case,  by  the  acquirements  of  the  pupil  and  the  consequent 
fitness  for  graduating.  The  length  of  each  one's  term  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  his 
aptness  to  Team,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  pursued. 

There  is  one  session  of  the  school  in  each  year,  commencing  on  the  first  Wednesday 
after  the  15th  of  September,  and  closing  on  the  last  Wedn^ay  in  June  following, 
leaving  a  vacation  of  twelve  weeks,  during  which  time  the  pupik  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  their  homes  aod  replenishing  their  clothing. 

The  school  opened  on  the  1st  of  October,  1847,  with  25  pupils.  The  number  enrolled 
during  the  last  session  was  107.  The  total  number  received,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  institution  in  1847  to  the  date  of  this  report,  is  414 ;  221  males,  and  193  females. 

The  present  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  K)6— many  more,  the  officers  state, 
than  the  building  is  properly  designed  to  accommodate.  But  an  application  will  be 
made  to  the  coming  legislature  for  an  appropriation  with  which  to  erect  an  addition 
to  the  building,  which  will  double  its  present  capacity. 

THB  0OLDIBR8  ORPHANS^  HOBfB, 

located  at  Enightstown,  is  reported  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  matron's  report 
states  that  general  |[ood  health  prevails  among  the  children,  and  that  **  the  evidence 
of  reform  sdready  visible  in  many  of  these  children  warrant  the  prospective  vision, 
that  our  nation  and  the  world  may  yet  feel  the  influence  of  sUrong,  earnest,  noble 
minds,  onee  outcasts  upon  the  streets  of  our  cities." 

TBI  INDIANA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE, 

founded  in  Hay,  1860,  in  March,  1870,  had  received  81  students.  The  second  course, 
187(>-'7l,  opened  with  flattering  prospects.  The  permanency  of  the  ooUege  is  now 
heysad  qnestioxL 
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PRIVATE  AND  DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Iira>IANA  ASBURT  tTKTVERSXTT. 

The  Incliftna  Asbary  Univenity,  located  at  Greencastle,  Pntnam  Connty,  is  under 
the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Indiana,  and  is  the  only 
one  of  the  grade  belonging  to  that  church  in  this  State.  Although  founded  and  sus- 
tained by  a  religious  denomination,  yet  its  liberal  character  guarantees  equal  privi- 
leges **  to  all  chases  of  citizens ;"  and  students  representing  nearly  all  the  churches 
are  annually  found  in  its  halls. 

From  the  organization  of  the  university  (1837)  to  the  present  time  it  has  had  a 
rapid  and  healthful  growth.  The  last  annual  catalogue  shows  an  aggregate  of  344 
6tttdent»— 254  of  whom  were  in  the  college  classes,  and  90  in  the  preparatory.  The  en- 
tire amount  of  endowment  fund  and  other  property  is  valued  at  about  $275,000. 

The  institution  is  not,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  a  theological  school,  but  em- 
braces a  classical,  a  scientific,  a  biblical,  and  a  preparatory  department,  and  is  intoided 
to  include  professional  schools  so  soon  as  its  funds  will  permit.  The  classical  course 
of  study,  while  it  covers  the  branches  usually  taught  in  our  oldest  and  best  colleges, 
gives  more  tban  ordinary  attention  to  history,  German,  French,  and  the  English  lan- 

Siage  and  literature.  The  scientific  course  embraoes  all  of  the  classical,  excepting  the 
reek,  and  a  part  of  the  Latin  studies,  and  adding  several  in  mathematics  and  natural 
science.  The  biblical  department  is  designed  for  such  students  as  are  preparing  for 
the  ministry.  The  &cnlty  of  the  university,  consisting  of  seven  prcufessors  aad  two 
tutors,  are  gentlemen  of  ability  and  experience,  and  ace  doing  efficient  work. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  colleges  and  universities  benefit  only  the 
rich,  and  contribute  their  fruits  only  to  the  professions.  The  larger  proportion  of  the 
students  of  Asbuiy  are  poor  young  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  are  working  their 
way,  unaided  by  friends,  through  college.  Of  its  graduates,  while  it  is  true  that  niaoy 
are  practicing  law  and  medicine,  many  also  are  in  the  pulpit  aud  in  the  school-room, 
while  the  goodly  number  are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits.  Besides  the  graduates, 
this  university  haa  educated,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  over  5,000  of  the  ^outh  of  this 
State,  most  of  whom  are  to-day  upon  the  farm  or  in  the  shop,  or  engaged  in  some  other 
branch  of  practical  business. 

WABASH  OOIXBOB. 

Wabash  College  was  founded  and  has  been  sustained  entirely  by  private  munificence. 
It  originated  in  the  mature  deliberation  of  a  few  individuals,  at  a  meeting  in  Crawfbrds- 
ville,  November  22, 1832.  The  first  classes  of  the  preparatory  department  were  <fn&^' 
ized  December  3, 1833,  and  the  charter  was  granted  by  the  legislature  of  1833-^.  The 
chartet  was  amended  in  1851,  by  which  its  privileges  were  enuurged,  and  the  right  given 
to  hold  real  estate,  to  the  amount  of  |30,000,  free  o^  taxation.  The  number  of  regular 
graduates,  including  twelve  scientifics,  is  225.  Others,  who  have  eig<^ed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  college,  swell  the  number  of  pupils  to  something  over  3ft00.  The  present 
number  of  students,  as  by  the  last  catalogue,  is,  in  the  collegiate  departments^; 
scientific,  32 ;  preparatory  and  Eufflish  course,  91 ;  total,  208. 

The  militiury  department,  inclumng  drawing  and  a  part  of  civil  engineering,  under 
Colonel  Carrington.  is  flourishing,  and,  coupled  with  systematic  gymnastic  exercise, 
promises  ^eat  good  to  the  students. 

Free  tuition,  when  desired,  is  granted  to  candidates  for  the  ministry.  There  are  sev- 
eral scholarships  to  aid  young  men^  without  respect  to  their  choice  of  a  profession. 

KABLHAM  COLLEOE. 

Earlham  College  is  beautiful!  v  and  healthfully  located  on  the  National  Road,  about 
one  mile  west  of  Sichmood.  It  has  a  campus  of  160  acres,  including  about  30  acres  of 
woodland,  so  that  its  walks,  play-grounds,  and  sroves  are  ample. 

Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  college  with  equal  privileges  and  opportunities. 
There  are  accommodations  sufficient  for  170  students,  and  there  are  at  present  uear 
that  number.  There  is  a  college  and  a  preparatory  department,  each  having  both  its 
classical  and  scientific  courses  of  study.  The  students  nearly  all  board  and  lodge  at 
the  college.  Those  in  the  sophomore,  Junior,  and  senior  classes  have  the  privilege  of 
procuring  their  board  and  lodging  elsewhere  if  they  prefer  it.  Special  care  is  taken 
that  all  the  students  be  under  the  guardianship  of  mond  and  religious  influences. 

Co-operating  with  the  faculty  are  a  governor  and  governess,  and  also  a  superintend- 
ent in  charge  of  tho  financial  interests,  who,  with  an  efficient  matron,  has  entire 
charge  also  of  the  domestic  department,  where  thorough  order  and  system  are  secured. 

Tho  expenses  of  tuition,  board,  lodging,  fuel,  lights,  &c.,  is  from  |ld0  to  |235  per 
year.  The  year  is  divided  into  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  terms,  including  in  all 
thirty-nine  weeks. 

The  institution,  formerly  known  as  Friends'  Boarding  School,  warflrtt  opened  in  16I7> 
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tDd  was  ebartered  as  Earlham  CoDegm  in  1869.  An  earnest  effort  is  now  being  made 
to  raise  $50,000  as  an  endowment  nnclens,  which  will  naturally  lessen  the  expenses  of 
stndents  in  the  college  department.  The  subscription,  opened  three  months  since,  has 
reached  $20,000.  When  the  endowment  is  obtained  it  is  proposed  to  dispense  with  the 
fint  preparatory  year,  and  in  time  with  the  entire  preparatory  department. 

UKIVERSITY  OF  NOTRE  DAME. 

The  academic  year  commences  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  September,  and  closes  on  the 
Iftst  Wednesday  of  June,  when  the  annual  commencement,  the  conferring  of  degrees, 
sod  distribution  of  premiums  take  place.  It  is  divided  into  two  sessions  of  ^ve 
months  each.  At  the  termination  of  each  session  a  strict  examination  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent classes  is  made  in  the  presence  of  the  fociilt^. 

When  a  student  presents  himself  for  admission  into  the  college,  he  is  examined  by 
the  director  of  studies  and  placed  in  the  class  for  which  his  previous  attainments  may 
have  qualified  him.    His  further  promotion  depends  on  his  application  and  progress. 

Special  fiftcilities  exist  at  Notre  JOame  for  the  acquirement  of  the  French  and  German 
languages.  Not  only  are  these  languages  taught  very  carefully  bj^  persons  of  acknowl- 
ed^d  competency,  but  many  of  the  members  of  the  institution  being  natives  of  France 
VM  Germany,  opportunities  at  idl  times  occur  for  conversation  in  these  tongues. 

UNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Union  Christian  College  is  located  at  Merom,  Snlliran  Coonty,  was  incorporated  in 
1889,  and  opened  for  the  admission  of  stndents  in  1860.  It  is  a  nrst-elass  eotlege,  and, 
although  the  youngest  in  the  State,  has  already  gained  a  hiffh  reputation. 

Hie  conrse  of  study  embraces  all  the  branches  that  lie  between  the  primary  school 
and  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  is  arranged  in  three  departments — academic,  classical, 
and  scientific. 

Ladies  pursue  the  same  studies,  are  suMect  to  the  same  privileges,  and  receive  the 
same  honors,  as  gentlemen.  This  joint  education  of  the  sexes  has  been  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  institution  firom  its  eommencement,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  success 
are  complete  and  satisfactory.  While  gentlemen  and  ladies  mingle  finely,  as  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  and  ei^oy  the  advantages  of  one  another's  presence  in  the  street, 
in  the  recitation-room,  and  in  all  public  assemblies,  every  circumstance  that  might 
invite  or  even  permit  undue  intimacv,  or  might  endanger  their  morals,  is  carefully 
guarded  against.  Neither  is  permitted  to  make  calls  upon,  or  receive  calls  from,  the 
other,  at  private  rooms ;  all  are  required  to  remain  in  their  own  rooms  after  7  o'clock 
p.  m.  in  winter,  and  after  8  p.  m.  in  summer ;  and  no  ftoily  is  lillowed  to  take  both  as 
boarders. 

FRANKLIN  COLLEGE. 

In  1834  a  manual-labor  school  was  established  at  Franklin  by  members  of  the  Baptist 
denomination.  Its  situation  was  determined  by  the  fact,  that,  of  four  competing  com- 
mnnities,  the  village  of  Franklin  made  the  largest  ofier  in  order  to  secure  its  location. 
In  time  the  *'  manual-labor  "  feature  was  laid  aside,  as  has  been  the  case  with  other 
institutions  which  have  tried  this  experiment.  The  institution  at  length  received  full 
college  powers,  and  entered  upon  the  work  of  giving  to  young  men  a  complete  collegiate 
edn^tion* 

There  are  at  present  in  the  college  about  ninety  students.  These  are  contained  in 
the  three  lower  college  clnssea  and  two  preparatory  classes,  pursuing  two  courses  of 
study :  the  classical,  and  the  scientific.  Twenty  are  pursuing  collegiate,  and  the 
ranainder  preparatory  studies.  Twenty  of  the  pupils  are  females.  The  college  build- 
ing consists  of  two  bnck  edifices,  each  80  by  40  feet,  situated  on  a  campus  of  12  acres. 
The  ground  is  elevated  and  the  location  is  exceedingly  healthful  and  pleasant. 

MOORB'g  RILL  COLLEQE. 

This  institution,  which  admits  both  sexes,  is  under  the  patronace  of  the  Methodist 
£piscopal  Church,  and  is  situated  in  the  village  of  Moore's  Hill,  forty  miles  west  of 
CiDciimati,on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad.  The  village  contains  about  1,000  inhab- 
itants, and  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sections  of  the  State.  Perhaps  in  no 
village  is  the  standard  of  morals  higher  than  in  this;  and  being  entirely  free  from 
dram-shops,  it  presents  few  temptations  so  common  to  our  cities  and  larger  towns. 

The  college  building  is  a  fine  brick  structure,  54  by  84  feet,  three  stories  high,  and  its 
ralue  is  estimated  at  ^,000.  There  is  an  endo  wment  fund  of  about  $24,000,  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  increase  it  to  $30,000.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year 
was  364,  of  whom  77  were  in  the  collegiate,  and  287  in  the  preparatory  department. 

SALEM  COLLEGE,  BOUBBON,  INDIANA. 

Ihis  institmtion  was  to  oommence  December  14, 1870,  to  consist  of  two  departments, 
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acad^aiG  aad  collegiate,  in  which  instmotion  tviis  to  be  giren  in  all  brancheB  OB&dly 
taught  in  colleges  ;  studeuta  of  both  sexee  admitted  on  equal  footiag. 

P£  PAUW  COLLEGE  FOB  YOUKG  LADIS8. 

The  name  of  this  institution  has  been  changed  during  the  past  year  from  that  of  the 
Indiana  Asbury  Female  College.  The  present  name  was  given  in  honor  of  W.  0.  De 
Pauw,  esq.,  who  contributed  |lO,000  for  the  enlarffement  and  improvement  of  the  col- 
lege bnilmng^.  It  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition. 

HAKT8VILLE  XTNTVERSTTT. 

This  institution  was  established  in  1650,  on  the  scholarship  plan.  The  scholardiips  ars 
now  being  rapidly  converted  into  permanent  funds.  The  last  catalogue  presents  an 
aggregate  for  the  year  of  215  students.  Every  year  adds  improvements  and  iudicatea 
increasing  prosperity. 

BROOKVILLE  COLLEGE 


was  founded  in  1^1  J  is  free  ftom  debt.    The  property  is  worth  $25,000,  n 
12,000.    There  are  2,000  volumes  in  the  library.    The  college  admits  both 

NOTRE  DAME  AND  ST.  MART'S 


•erty  is  worth  $25,000,  and  apparatus 
sexes. 


is  an  incon)orated  uniyeruty.  a  charter  having  been  j^anted  hf  the  6tate  «f  Indiana. 
It  was  established  in  1645,  ana  cMsprises  law,  madical,  and  eommercaal  departanonts. 

NOBXHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  WfTTmBSaY, 

located  at  Indianapolis,  embraces  both  classical  and  scientific  courses.  The  female 
college  ooufsa  has  been  abolished,  no  distinotion  being  made  between  male  and  firaiale 
students  with  respect  to  branches  of  study,  but  they  are  invited  to  pursue  those 
branches  upon  an  eqnal  footing,  and  side  by  side  make  proof  of  the  right  to  the  high- 
est academic  honors.  A  new  iNrofeseorship,  endowed  by  Ovid  Butler,  esq.,  has  been 
added,  called  the  "  Bemia  Butler  chair  of  EngUsh  Liteiatnre,"  to  be  perpetually  filled 
by  a  female  professor. 

COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  A  PRACTICAL  ANTII>OTE  FOR  CRIXB. 

The  superindondent  remarks  in  respect  to  tliis  subject  as  follows : 

**  Political  economy,  as  we  discover  in  the  admmistration  of  our  criminal  code, 
presses  upon  the  State  the  importance  of  a  liberal  educational  policy.  About  one-fijtk 
of  the  inmates  of  our  prisons  are  entirely  illiterate ;  about  the  same  number  only  spell 
and  read ;  about  tw<hihiri8  can  only  read  and  write ;  and  about  &ne  in  two  hMnared  are 
well  educated.  We  have  about  9even  hundred  convicts  in  our  two  State  prisons,  which,  in 
the  cost  to  the  State  lor  their  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  jOTOsecution,  as  well  as  in  sub- 
sequent ^rpenditures,  have  been  a  heavy  expense.  We  have  about  one  hnndred 
county  and  city  Jails,  which  will  average  five  each  as  regular  boarders  at  public  cost 
The  incendiary  is  bos^  in  swelling  the  cost  of  crime. 

'*  Crime,  vagrancv,  ignorance,  and  superstition  are  mutually  supportive  of  each  other. 
A  general  system  of  education  is  the  most  effective  practical  anndote  at  the  command 
of  the  State  for  these  evils.  It  fertilizes  the  heart  and  head  for  good.  It  is  the  surest 
way  to  secure  perpetuity  of  our  social,  moral,  civil,  and  religious  institntions.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  comes  to  our  consideration  the  whole  subject  of  compulsory 
education,  which  has  been  of  late  years  a  topic  of  national  concern  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"  The  tendency  of  all  civilized  nations  is  to  a  ftill  recognition  of  the  truth  that  the 
State  has  the  right,  and  that  it  is  its  duty,  to  educate  its  entire  population ;  that  is, 
when  parents  n^lect  the  education  of  their  children,  the  State  should  require  it  of 
them ;  first  making  compliance  with  such  obligations  possible  by  an  ample  and 
complete  educationiu  system.'' 

INDIANA  REFORM  SCHOOL,  PLAIKFIELD. 

The  legislature  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  by  an  act  approved  March  8, 1867,  established 
an  institution  to  be  known  as  the  "  House  of  Refuge  for  the  correction  and  reformation 
.>f  Juvenile  oflfenders."  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  $50^000  was 
Appropriated.  In  the  spring  succeeding  the  passage  of  this  bill  a  &rm,  consisting  of 
225  acres,  ^as  purchased  for  a  location,  and  during  the  summer  following  the  primary 
buildings  were  erected.  The  farm  is  situated  on  uie  east  and  west  banks  of  the  White 
Lick  Creek,  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of  Plainfield,  in  Hendricks  County,  and 
£B«rteQ&  Hiiles  west  of  Indianapolis,  on  a  line  of  the  Tvne  Haute.  Yjiwdal^ 
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IndiftnapoliB  Railroad.  The  leading  tadastriM  of  the  institotioti  are  caneHMatms 
chairs,  fariDing,  gai^ening,  and  Bboemakiog.  About  thirty  of  the  boys  are  employed 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  domestic  department,  and  a  few  are  employed  at 
carpentering. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  institution  is  condueted  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  family 
aysteiB,"  as  opposed  to  the  "  congregate  plan.**  Upon  this  plan,  the  inmates  are  divided 
into  families  of  fifty  boys  eauh,  each  fatnily  having  a  separate  honse,  and  separate 
family  officers.  The  officers  of  each  family  are,  a  honse-ikther,  under  whose  charge  the 
family  is  placed,  and  an  elder  brother,  who  assists  the  honse-father  in  the  government 
of  his  family.  Each  fkmily  is  distinct  from  the  others  in  its  own  local  management, 
bnt  is  nmted  in  government  with  the  other  families  under  one  central  head.  Each 
family  has  a  separate  dormitory,  school-room,  play-ground,  and  a  seporate  table  in  the 
dining-room.  The  government  of  the  families  is  parental.  Coercion  is  never  used 
UDtil  moral  means  have  fMled. 

The  incloeure  contains  about  22  acres,  which  will  eventually  be  tastefully  laid  off 
into  lawns,  and  suitably  ornamented  and  beautified.  No  physical  instrumentalities  are 
employed  to  restn^n  the  inmates,  or  to  prevent  them  escaping. 

A  deplorable  state  of  ignorance  is  reported  to  prevMl  among  jurenile  delinquents. 
Many  of  the  boys  are  destitute  of  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  usually 
taozht  in  our  common  schools.  This  tUiterate  condition  is  not  owing  to  any  deficiency 
in  their  mental  capacities,  but  to  their  unfavorable  social  condition  in  early  life.  A 
large  majority  of  tno  boys  are  half-orphans,  and  many  of  them  were  earl^  deprived  of 
boUi  parents.  Usually,  when  first  received,  they  do  not  evince  much  anxiety  to  study ; 
but^  after  they  become  thoroughly  interested  in  their  books,  they  show  as  much  eager- 
n«s8  and  ability  to  learn  as  is  generally  observed  in  other  chllcbeu.  The  educational 
Militias  of  the  institution  afford  ample  oppoctonityfor  each  boy  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  successful  conduct  of  the  ordinarv  affairs  of  life.  The  system  of  instruction  is 
substantially  the  same  as  is  employed  in  our  best-regulated  common  schools.  The 
common  branches  only  are  taught.  One-half  of  each  day  ie  devoted  to  school,  the  other 
half  to  labor.  Thus,  while  their  minds  are  being  cultivated,  they  are  acquiring  phys» 
ical  stren^h  and  habits  of  industry. 

Education  has  been  found  to  be  a  potent  agent  in  reform.  Its  tendency  is  to  ein^el 
the  ignorance  which  has  kept  them  in  surveillance  to  their  animal  propensities,  ancT  to 
elevate  them  above  those  degrading  pursuits  from  which  they  nave  derived  their 
ill-gotten  gain.  Besides,  it  furnishes  new  and  more  elevating  subjects  of  contempla- 
tion, and  engenders  more  ennobling  ideas  of  individual  being  and  individual  respousi- 
biiities.  Aside  from  the  benefit  which  they  derive  from  a  naif  day's  schooling  each 
day,  they  all  have  access  to  a  well-selected  library  firom  one  to  two  hours  every  evening 
daring  uie  year. 

STATE  PRISON. 

Recognizing  the  prisons  of  the  State  as  in  a  very  important  si*uh<i  f^cliicatianul 
agencietf,  tiie  superintendent  has  included  in  his  report  iniormatiou  ri!S]K!i:ung  ihviUf 
from  which  it  appears  that,  in  the  northern  State  prison,  among  540  roju  k'td,  only 
about  20  were,  on  reception,  adepts  in  some  of  the  educated  arts  or  ]kr<)l(:i!^^i4jii3,  ot 
experts  in  penmanship,  or  gave  evidence  of  good  mental  discipline,  ."^rvtrut y  cuultl 
not  write,  and  many,  wno  could  but  sign  their  names,  had  no  knowled^^r  nf  arH!ati(!ti<?| 
^eography^  American  history,  or  English  grammar.  The  younger  men  iv*  ■  n.'  nuti du c!fttcd 
m  everything  but  vice.  This  is  true  of  three-fourths  of  aU  whose  liiwtory  I  Imvo 
learned.  They  either  had  no  homes,  or  bad  home  surroundings.  As  fur  ha  i!\>iiHistrmt 
with  daily  work,  they  have  been  kept  to  regular  lessons  on  secular  days  duriug  the 
summer.  About  30  have  learned  to  read;  26  have  learned  to  write;  41  to  usa  arith- 
metic; a  few  were  too  stupid  or  too  stubborn  to  learn  even  the  alphabet. 

Of  the  370  inmates  of  the  southern  prison,  about  100  can  neither  resid  nor  write ;  30 
read  and  not  write ;  240  read  and  write.  Of  the  numbers  who  read  and  write  none  iira 
good  scholars.  Thirty-five  might  analyze  a  sentence  in  grammar,  and  iR'rhn[)B  €Q  uan 
cipher  to  the  rule  of  three,  very  few  know  anything  of  ^uersd  gtHip;iaj>hy.  As  to 
the  moral  condition  of  the  inmates,  I  cannot,  of  course,  furnish  very  deifuitu  ^tatiatic^ 
but  can  bear  witness  to  a  marked  improvement  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  uum- 
ber.  There  have  been  not  a  few  sound  conversions,  which  have  been  tnid(Mi<?<^d  Ly  | 
consistent  lives,  both  while  in  the  prison  and  after  having  gone  out  intn  society.  , 

The  superintendent  quotes  at  length  from  the  declaration  of  principU^ji  respecting 
edncation  set  forth  by  the  manaj^rs  of  prisons  and  reformatories  at  thfHr  late  couvon- 
tioD,  held  at  Cincinnati.  Out  ofmany  sentiments  of  great  importance  aud  sign  Ific^uicei 
the  following  are  selected : 

'^Education  is  the  vital  force  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men  and  women.  Its 
tendency  is  to  quicken  the  intellect,  inspire  self-respect,  excite  to  higher  aims,  and 
afford  a  healthful  substitute  for  low  and  vicious  amusements.  Education  is  therefore 
a  matter  of  primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  on  to  the  utuM;»t 
extent  consistent  with  tne  other  purposes  of  such  institutions."  ^  , 
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« In  order  to  the  reformittion  of  imprisoned  oriminiiU,  there  mnst  he  not  only  a  sinoeie 
deeire  and  intention  to  that  end,  but  a  serious  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  prison 
officers  that  they  are  capahle  of  being  reformed,  since  no  man  oan  lieartily  mainUin  s 
discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  belief;  no  man  can  earnestly  strire  to  acocMnpWi 
what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing.'' 

''A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  m  tmly  reformatory,  must  (^ain  the  will  of  the 
convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  but  how  is  this  possible,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of 
hostility  f  lAo  system  can  hope  to  succeed  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony  of  wills, 
so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his  officers  choose  for  him.  But  to 
this  end  the  officer  must  really  choose  the  good  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  matt 
remain  in  his  choice  long  enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent  of  wills 
is  an  essential  condition  of  reformation." 

*'The  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted  criminal  are  really  iden- 
tical, and  they  should  be  made  practically  so.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between 
crime  and  laws.  Each  sets  the  other  at  defiance,  and.  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  kindly 
feeling  and  few  Mendljr  acts  on  either  side.  It  would  be  otherwise,  if  criminals,  o& 
conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  ojQT,  were  rather  made  the  objects  of  generous  parentsl 
care ;  that  is,  if  they  were  trained  to  virtue,  and  not  merely  sentenced  to  sufiEering." 

UBT  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS. 
Ho^  M.  B.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  ef  Pa(Uo  Inetrwikfn. 
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Counties. 


Kamea. 


Poet-offiees. 


Adams  ....... 

Allen 

Bartholomew . 

Benton 

Blackford  .... 

Boone 

Brown ......  . 

Carroll 

Cass 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton.. 

Crawford  .... 

Daviess 

Dearborn  .... 

Decatur 

DeKalb 

Delaware 

Dubois 

Elkhart 

Fayette 

Floyd 

Fountain 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gibson 

Grant 

Greene 

Hamilton 

Harrison 

Hancock 

Hendricks  ... 

Henry 

Howard 

Huntington  .. 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jay 

Jefferson .... 
Jennings .... 

Johnson 

Knox 


D.D.  Heller 

J.  H.  Smart  ............................ 

John  M.  Wallace 

Henry  C.Neal 

Lewis  Willman 

Joseph  Foxworthy 

Fletcher  D.  Wood 

L.  E.  McBeynolds 

Peter  A.  Berry 

A.  C.  Goodwin 

William  Travis 

J.  N.  Armantrout 

Alexander  Sipes 

George  A.  Dyer 

Myron  Haynes 

W.  H.  Powner 

James  A.  Barnes 

O.  M.  Todd 

A.J.  Strain 

Talois  Butler 

J.  L.  Rippetoe 

P.V.Albright 

James  W.  Harper 

William  B.  Maddock 

William  H.  Green 

W.  T.  Stillwell 

Thomas  D.  Harp 

R.  C.  Hilbum 

S.  N.Cochran 

Seth  S.Nye 

James  A.  New 

A.  J.  Johnson 

Clarkson  Davis 

RawsonYaile 

M.  L.  Spencer 

James  K.  Hamilton 

S.P.  Thompson 

Simeon  K.  Bell 

Charles  W.  Allfrey 

John  Carney 

W.T  Stott 

Anson  W.Jones 
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Decatur. 

Fort  Wayne. 

Columbus. 

Oxford. 

Hartford  City. 

Lebanon. 

Nashville. 

Delphi. 

Logansport. 

Jeflersonville. 

Bowling  Green. 

Frankfort. 

Grantsbnrgh. 

Washington. 

Lawrenceburgh. 

Clifty. 

Waterloo. 

Mnncie. 

Ireland. 

Bristol. 

Connersville. 

New  Albany. 

Covington. 

Brookville. 

Rochester. 

Princeton. 

Marion. 

Newberry. 

Noblesville. 

Corydon, 

Greenfield. 

Danville. 

New  Castle. 

Kokomo. 

Huntington. 

Brownstown. 

Rensselaer. 

Mt.  Pleasant 

Brooksburfh. 

Vernon. 

Franklin. 

Yinceunes. 
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Counties. 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


Koscnuko . . . 

La  Orange... 

Lake 

La  Porte 

Lawrence 

Madison 

Marion 

ManhaU.... 

Martin 

Miami 

Montgomery . 

Monroe 

Morgan 

NeiSon  .--.- 

Noble 

Ohio 

Owen 

Orange. ..... 

P«^ 

Peny 

Pike 

Porter 

Pulaski 

Poeey 

Patnam 

Bandolph 

Bipley 

Biwh 

Scott 

Shelby 

Spencer  

Starke 

Steuben 

6t  Joseph. . . . 

SoUivan 

Switzerland  . 
Tippecanoe  .. 

Tipton 

Tnion 

Vaoderboigh 
Vermillion . . . 

Sk*> 

Wabash 

Warren 

Wairick 

Washington  . 

Wayne 

Wells 

White 

WhiUey 


Walter  Scott 

Alfred  Baylies 

James  H.  Ball 

W.P.Phelon 

James  B.  Crow 

H.  D.  Thompson  .... 

William  A.  Bell 

Thomas  McDonald.. 
Thomas  M.  Clark  ... 

W.  N.  Dnnham 

J.  F.  Thompson  — 

James  H.  Rogers 

Robert  Garrison  ..., 

John  B.  Smith , 

T.  Morgan  Ellis 

John  Bnchanan 

W.  B.  WUson 

Theo.  Stackhouse . . , 
AredF.  White  .... 
Theo.  Courcier  ..... 

T.  C.  Milbnm  

Timothy  Keene.... 

S.  Weyand 

James  B.  Campbell 
Wilier  B.Smith.... 
Andrew  Stakebake . 
Ithomer  H.  Drake.. 

D.  Graham 

Jacob  HoUenbeck.. 

Richard  Norris 

James  R.  Temple  .. 
W.  M.  McCormick  . 

R.V.  Carlin 

Elisha  Sumption... 

G.  W.  Register 

WillM.  Smith 

John  E.  Mathews.. 

B.M.  Blount 

H.  K.W.Smith.... 

T.W.  Peck 

William  L.  Little.. 
John  W.  Jones  .... 

Alvah  Taylor 

Henry  Ritenonr 

C.  W.  Armstrong  . . 

A.  A.  Cravens 

James  McNeill 

John  S.  McCleery.. 

Gilbert  Small 

A.  J.  Douglass 


Warsaw. 

La  Grange. 

Crown  Point 

La  Porte. 

Bedford. 

Anderson. 

Indianapolis. 

Plymouth. 

Dover  Hill. 

Pern. 

Crawfordsyille. 

Bloomington* 

HaU. 

Kentland. 

Albion. 

Rising  Snn. 

Spencer. 

OrangeviUe. 

Rockville. 

Rono. 

Winslow. 

Valparaiso. 

Winamac. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Greencastle. 

Winchester. 

Rei. 

Rnshville. 

Lexington. 

Shelbyville. 

Grandview. 

Knox. 

Angola. 

South  Bend. 

Paxton. 

Vevay. 

La  Fayette. 

Tipton. 

Liberty. 

EvansviUe. 

Newport. 

Terre  Hante. 

Wabash. 

Poolsville. 

Boonville. 

Salem. 

Richmond. 

Blufilon. 

Idaville. 

Columbia  City. 
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IOWA. 

The  snperintendent  of  pnblic  instruction,  Hon.  A.  8.  Kiesell,  in  the  fifteenth  biennial 
report  to  the  fourteenth  general  assembly,  1870-'71,  gives  the  following  informatioQ : 

Number  of  district  townships  in  1871 1,260 

Number  of  independent  districts  in  1871 344 

Number  of  sub-districts  in  1871 7,716 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  in 

1871,  males,  236,940 ;  females,  2:^3,689 ;    total 460,629 

Number  of  schools  in  1871 7,&£i 

Number  of  graded  schools  in  1871 2>?J 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1871 341,938 

Average  number  of  pupils  attending  school  in  1871 211, 568 

Number  of  teachers  emploj-ed  in  1^1,  males  5,483;  females  8,rv87  ;  total  14,070 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers,  per  week,  in  1871 $9  00 

Average  comi)en8ation  of  female  teachers,  per  week,  in  1871 695 

Number  of  days  schools  were  taught  iu  1871,  summer,  335,654 ;  winter, 

405,158;  total 740,212 

Average  number  of  mouths  of  school  in  1871 6.5 

Average  cost  of  tuition,  per  week,  for  each  pupil  in  1871,  summer  35 

cents ;  winter,  40  cents ;  average $03^ 

Aggregate  amount  paid  teachers  in  1871 $1, 900, 893  54 

Balance  of  teachers'  fund  iu  hands  of  district  treasurer  in  1871 $439, 222  60 

Number  of  school-houses  in  1871,  brick,  600 :    stone,  247 ;  frame,  6,459 ; 

log,  288 7,594 

Value  of  school-houses  iu  1871 $6,764,551  28 

Amount  of  district  tax  for   building  school-houses  and  purchasing 

grounds  in  1871 $914,297  05 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  library  and  apparatus $21, 319  66 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  rent  of  school-houses  in  1871 $13, 757  58 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  repairing  and  ftiniishiug  school-houses  in 

1871    $182,619  17 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel  in  1871 $176,317  76 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  compensation  of  secretaries  and  treasurers 

in  1871 $59,986  39 

Amount  of  district  tax  assessed  for  teachers'  fund  for  1871 (1, 258, 920  51 

Amount  of  apportionment  of  county  tax  and  income  of  permanent 

school  fund  in  1871 $479,534  27 

Amount  of  apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund  in  1871 $83, 207  34 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 11, 4^2 

Value  of  school  apparatus  in  1871 $104,359  43 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  necessity  of  normal  training  is  enforced,  while  aptness  to  teach  is  regarded  aa 
the  essential  qualification,  and  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  is  proposed,  upon 
the  plan  indorsed  by  the  National  Teachers^Association  of  1870,  and  conunended  by 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS*  CONVENTION. 

Three  such  meetings  were  held  during  the  year,  with  gratifying  lesalts,  showing 
the  importance  of  the  unity  of  plan  in  the  work  of  all  educational  agents. 

STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  held  its  last  eession  at  Council  Blufis,  and  among  the  results  of  this 
meeting  a  course  of  study  for  high  schools  was  agreed  upon.  The  general  and  heartf 
concurrence  of  all  classes  of  educators  in  their  work  was  exhibited. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM 

is  advocated,  and  the  experience  of  other  States  cited  in  its  support,  while  many 
independent  reasons  for  adopting  it  are  given. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

During  the  past  two  years  over  $l,25u,CC0  were  added  to  the  school-house  property 
of  the  State,  which,  eitner  in  the  foim  of  splendid  structures  iu  the  populous  poitiooi^ 
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of  the  State,  or  of  more  humble  edifices  npon  the  prairies,  exerts  a  perpetaal  InflaeDce 
in  £ivor  of  education. 

teachers'  INSTmJTES  AND  COUNTY   SXJPERINTENDENCY. 

Kearly7,500  teachi^rs  have  met  in  the  77  teachers'  institutes  held  throughout  the 
State.  The  State  ^ve  for  the  support  of  these  institutes  $3,850,  to  ^vhich  sum  the 
eoooties  and  individuals  added  liberally.  These  were  held  from  one  to  four  weeks 
each,  and  were  well  attended  by  teachers  and  county  superintendents. 

MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  moral  training;  is  recognized  in  the  fact  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  t^^acher  is  a  subject  of  State  legislation.  The  report  discusses  very  fully  the 
objections  to  technical  religious  instruction,  giving  tbe  arguments  of  eminent  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  question,  refers  to  tbe  common  errors  on  this  subject  in  confounding 
Christianity  with  denominatioualism,  and  claims  that  religious  instruction  should  not 
be  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  sustaining  the  positions  assumed  by  references  to 
a  variety  of  facts  and  illustrations. 

TEXT-BOOKS  AND  CRAMMING. 

These  topics  are  dwelt  upon,  and  the  claim  is  made  that  the  deranged  public  senti- 
ment in  regard  to  both  is  a  great  cause  of  the  evils  connected  with  them ;  some  of 
these,  resulting  from  the  system  of  cramming  in  certain  graded  schoolSiare,  however, 
not  necessarily  incident  to  the  system. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

Two  school  journals  are  now  published  in  the  State — ^the  Manual,  at  Des  Moines, 
and  the  Iowa  School  Journal,  the  former  of  which  is  the  official  organ  of  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

At  present  Iowa  has  40  high  schools  connected  with  its  289  graded  schools,  of  which 
23  have  well-defined  courses  of  studies.  The  boards  of  seventeen  of  the  independent 
districts  employ  superintendents  for  these  public  schools,  ten  of  whom  devote  a  part  of 
their  time  to  teaching,  and  seven  who  civo  all  their  attention  to  the  work  of  snperin 
tending.  Of  the  latter,  two  receive  salaries  of  ^1,200  each ;  three  of  |1,500  each  ;  one 
of  ^Ij&OO ;  and  one  of  |2,500  per  annum.  There  is  only  one  large  city  in  the  State 
whose  schools  are  without  the  services  of  a  capable  superintendent.  Every  year  the 
people's  interest  in  these  home  educational  institutions  is  increasing.  During  the  last 
two  years  1  have  known  fifteen  of  these  to  extend  their  courses  of  study  and  teaching 
force ;  for  the  patrons  have  learned  that  setting  aside  all  the  superior  moral  and  social 
benefits  which  their  children  ei^joy  under  their  owu  parental  guidance,  in  comparison 
with  any  associations  or  influences  to  be  bad  away  from  home,  there  is  the  question  of 
financial  economy  to  be  considered.  The  tuition  of  the  high  school  may  even  reach 
tbe  sum  of  $50  or  |60  per  annum,  and  yet  it  will  be  from  JlOO  to  $200  less  per  pupi) 
than  if  sent  to  schools  away  from  home. 

COUNTY  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

A  law  empowering  counties  to  establish  high  schools  was  enacted  two  years  ago. 
Its  requirement,  to  submit  the  question  to  a  vote  of  the  electors,  is  so  difficult  to 
attain  that  a  number  of  counties  desiring  the  schools  failed  to  secure  them.  If  the 
fatare  legislators  will  simplify  the  law  many  counties  will  found  such  schools. 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

At  this  time  there  are  fifteen  schools  of  the  class  in  the  Sitate.  They  compare  favora- 
bly with  similar  institutions  in  other  States.  Denmark  Academy  was  tbe  first  in- 
augurated, in  184*.?.  Its  present  faithful  and  scholarly  principal,  H.  K.  Edson,  A.  M.. 
has  been  in  charge  for  nearly  twenty  years.  He  took  possession  with  18  pupils,  ana 
the  same  year  close<l  with  90 ;  and  this  number  increased  until  in  1865  it  reached  270. 
The  buildings  and  grounds  are  valued  at  $25,000. 

COLLEGES. 

There  are  eighteen  institutions  of  a  collegiate  character  in  the  State,  embracing  the 
two  State  insratcrtions,  Iowa  State  University  and  the  Agricultural  College.    In  the 
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absence  of  full  statistics  from  all  of  these,  onr  estimates  can  only  be  proximate.  Yet 
we  can  affirm,  witli  tolerable  certainty,  that  the  aggregate  assets  of  these  institutiona 
will  not  fall  much  below  two  millions  of  dollars,  baying  in  attendance  not  less  than 
4,000  students,  and  employing  upward  of  200  teachers. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Ames,  Story  County,  on  a  farm  consisting  of  648  acres.  The  site  is  eligible, 
and  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great  care  for  purposes  of  ornament  and  use.  The 
amount  of  land  received  from  the  General  Government,  and  by  a  legislative  enactment, 
made  a  perpetnal  endowment  for  the  college,  is  204,309  acres.  The  main  college  boild- 
ing  is  157  by  61  feet  on  the  ground,  and  four  stories  high.  Besides  dormitories,  it  cou- 
toms  a  library,  museum,  cabinet  of  minerals,  &.c. 

There  are  also  in  a  separate  bnilding  a  workshop  and  chemical  laboratory.  The 
number  of  students,  male  and  female,  is  218.  A  system  ot  self-government  has  been 
inaugurated,  which,  under  the  skillful  mauageinent  of  the  president,  Hon.  A.  S.  Welch, 
and  faculty,  has  been  productive  of  the  most  gratifying  results. 

IOWA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

consists  of  an  academical,  law,  medical,  and  normal  department.  It  is  open  to  both 
sexes.  It  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  regents,  of  which  the  governor  of 
the  State  is  ex  officio  president.  Thirty  teacbers  and  professors  give  instruction  in 
the  institution ;  447  students  were  in  attendance,  and  66  graduated  during  the  year 
closing  July,  1871.  Its  fall  term  opened  with  430  students.  The  annual  income 
approximates  $35,000. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  located  in  Lee  County,  four  miles  from  Salem,  Henry  County.  It  has 
86  inmates,  all  boys ;  and  seven  officers  and  teachers.  In  October,  1868,  it  received 
its  first  inmate,  and  since,  140  have  been  brought  under  its  reformatory  influences. 
The  cost  per  capita  is  $152  22  per  annum.  Its  board  of  trustees  report  the  institution 
as  under  the  best  of  discipline,  and  give  encouraging  accounts  of  those  who  have  left 
it  with  reformed  habits  and  higher  aims  of  life,  and  who  are  now  valuable  citizens  in 
the  communities  in  ww^?h  they  are  following  some  industrial  pursuit.  An  effort  will 
be  made  at  the  next  (ld71)  legislature  to  secure  permanent  location  for  the  school,  and 
one  more  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  State. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB 

is  located  at  Council  Blufls  on  90  acres  of  land,  valued  at  $9,000;  buildings,  $140,000; 
5>g  pupils,  5  supervisory  offices,  6  teachers,  and  20  other  employes.  It  is  a  very  supe- 
rior institution,  affording  every  facility  that  is  offered  in  any  school  of  this  kind  in  this 
country. 

INSTITUTION  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Vinton,  on  a  site  embracing  40  acres  of  ground,  valued 
at  $6,000.  The  value  of  the  buildings  is  e8tiu:at«d  at  $150,000.  The  number  of  students 
is  101 ;  the  number  of  officers  and  teachers,  25.  For  more  detailed  information  see  the 
report  of  tbe  superintendent,  Rev.  S.  A.  Knapp,  as  ftimished  the  Bureau  through  Dr. 
Howe,  of  Boston. 

HOSPITALS  FOR  THE  INSANE 

are  located  at  Mount  Pleasant  and  Independence.  The  former  has  345  acres  of  land 
connected  with  the  buildings,  valued  at  $17,250 ;  buildings,  $400,000 ;  number  of  in- 
mates, 501 :  officers  and  employ^  of  the  institution,  80.  Dr.  Mark  Ranuey,  superintend- 
ent of  the  hospitiil,  in  his  report,  November,  1869,  to  the  legislature,  states  that  "  since 
the  opening  of  the  hospital  1,425  patients  have  been  admitted,  of  whom  741  were  men 
and  (^  women.    It  was  established  in  1855." 

The  hospital  at  Independence  is  in  process  of  erection  upon  a  beautiful  tract  of  land, 
one  mile  and  a  balf  from  corporation  limits,  containing  320  acres,  valued  at  $1^; 
cost  of  the  building  under  construction,  $280,000  j  estimated  cost  when  completed. 

STATE  PENITENTIARY. 

This  institution,  located  at  Fort  Madison,  numbered,  November  1, 1871,  273  convicts. 
The  "  diminution  "  system  adopted  is  working  admirably  as  a  means  of  discipline.  The 
constant  good  conduct  of  a  convict,  not  sentenced  for  life,  during  the  first  year,  short- 
ens his  term  forty-two  days ;  during  succeeding  years,  forty-eight  days  each.  Thus,  a 
person  sentenced  for  five  years  could,  by  this  humane  law,  shortenjbis  period  of  oonfine- 
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ment  two  hundred  and  thirty-foctr  days.  There  is  religions  service  every  Sunday 
morDin}(,  and  a  Sabbath-school  was  organized  in  1669,  of  which  the  warden  reports 
^  that  it  has  a  good  effect  upon  all  the  convicts,  and  specially  beneficial  to  most  of  them 
in  the  followiug-named  good  results : 

"  1.  There  is  less  punishment  required  to  preserve  the  discipline  ol  the  prison  now, 
bj  more  than  ono-half,  than  before  the  organization  of  the  school. 

*'2.  The  men  do  more  and  better  work  in  the  shops  than  before  the  school  wasor- 


"3.  All  the  officers  of  the  institution  testify  to  the  better  disposition  of  the  men  uni- 
TCTsany." 

If  these  things  shall  continue  it  wOl  be  found  that  the  best  discovered  means  of  prison 
difldpline  is  the  Christian  Sabbath-schooL 

HOfiiBS  FOR  SOLDnERS'  ORPHANS. 

There  are  three  of  these  in  the  State.  The  one  at  Glenwood  has  12  acres  of  land,  val- 
ued at  $1,500 ;  and  buildings,  at  $1,200 ;  number  of  children,  120 ;  officers  and  teachers, 
5.  The  second,  at  Cedar  Falls,  has  40  acres  of  land,  valued  at  |2,000 ;  and  buildings, 
|40,000 ;  number  of  children,  287,  with  an  average  age  of  11.3  years ;  officers,  3 ;  teachers, 
6;  other  employ^,  30.  At  Davenport  the  home  has  40  acres  of  land  vtdued  at  |8,000; 
and  baildings,  $40,000 ;  number  of  children,  310,  and  employes,  41.  In  all  these  there 
*re  graded  schools  for  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  under  the  instruction  of  competent 
teadiers.  The  superintendent  of  the  Davenport  Home  reports,  November,  1871,  that 
there  has  been  no  death  in  the  institution  since  August,  1869,  with  an  avera^  of  373 
children  in  constant  attendance.  This  home  is  regulated  upon  the  "  cottage  ^  system. 
The  other  two  have  each  but  one  building. 

STATE  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY  AND  STATE  LIBRARY. 

The  State  Historical  Society  is  located  at  Iowa  City.  It  has  a  growing  cabinet  of 
relics  and  articles  symbolic  of  the  spirit  and  representative  of  the  customs  of  times  past 
and  curent,  together  with  a  collection  of  zoological  and  mineralogical  specimens, 
amoanting  in  all  to  4,003.  It  publishes  a  historical  periodical  quarterly— Annals  of 
Iowa— in  which  is  preserved  the  early  and  current  history  of  the  State,  in  every  depart- 
ment of  public  interest,  from  direct  and  original  sources. 

The  State  library  occupies  commodious  apartments  in  the  capitol  building,  and  con- 
sists of  about  12,000  volumes,  of  which  about  1,000  are  miscellaneous.  The  remainder 
are  works  of  a  legal  and  documental  character,  forming  what  is  esteemed  the  most 
complete  law  library  in  the  northwest. 

DAVENPORT  SUPERINTENDENT'S  REPORT. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  the  city  school,  W.  E.  Crosby,  esq.,  for  the  year 
doong  March,  1871,  contains  the  following  information  and  suggestions : 

Population  of  the  city,  as  per  census  of  1871 21,038 

Kuaber  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 7, 441 

TMe  comparimg  ike  mrollment,  attendance,  ^o.,  far  several  years. 


Years. 

r 

Average  num- 
ber  belong- 
ing. 

1^ 

Percentage 
of  attend- 
ance. 

18e7-'68 

2,224 
2,770 
3,048 
3,137 

1,841 
2,060 
2,293 
2,475 

1,661 
1,910 
2,126 
2,297 

90 

186&-'B9 

92.7 

1869^0 

92.7 

1870-^ 

92.8 
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For  1866-'67 84 

18b7-'68 90 

1868-'69 92.7 

ld(59-'70 92.7 

1870-71 92.8 


AB&ENTEEISM  AND  TRUANCY. 

The  percentage  of  daily  attendance,  reckoned  on  the  average  enroUment,  as  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  past  ten  years,  was  as  follows : 

For  1860-^61 75 

18Gl-'62 

1862-'63 71 

1863-'64 

18l)4-'65 

1865-'66 80 

Some  unavoidable  circumstances  have  operated  to  prevent  any  considerable  inerease 
in  the  percentage  of  daily  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  year. 

Through  all  trials  and  changes,  however,  we  can  show  advancement.  That  we  can 
do  so,  and  are  able  to  report  an  uufailing  interest  in  the  public  schools,  is  good  reason 
for  congratulating  your  honorable  body  on  a  year  of  successful  management.  There 
have  been  comparatively  few  suspensions  for  "absence  without  sufficient  excuse,"  and 
very  few  cases  of  truancy.  We  have  had  no  complaints  as  to  the  severity  of  "  rules 
requiring  reasonable  excuses  for  non-attendance  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  have  been  seven  pupils  absent,  each  day,  for  every 
hundred  belonging.  Taking  the  number  belonging  to  each  teacher  to  be  fifty,  we 
shall  have  at  feast  three  pupils  absent  from  each  room,  daily ;  one  or  two  from  every 
class  taught  in  the  schools.  In  a  superficial  view,  this  may  seem  a  matter  of  Uttle 
moment  to  the  community.  But  we  may  not  so  regard  it.  A  day  lost  from  school 
cannot  easily  be  made  gooa  to  the  child,  or  find  a  fair  equivalent  iu  any  ordinary  ser- 
vice to  the  parent.  In  nine  out  of  ton  cases  of  absence  the  child  is  the  loser.  A  day's 
absence  usually  involves  the  sacrifice  of  four  or  five  recitations  in  as  many  branches 
of  study.  It  not  seldom  occurs  that  the  absence  falls  on  a  day  when  a  new  subject  is 
to  be  begun,  or  an  important  and  wide-reaching  i>riuciple  in  science  is  to  be  considered. 
In  such  cases  the  efiect  may  be  serious  beyond  measure. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  account,  especially  the  long  distances  which  the  little 
children  must  necessarily  go  to  school,  the  above  percentage  of  attendance  for  the 
six  months  past  may  be  accepted  as  fair  evidence  of  the  fidelity  of  the  teaohers  and 
the  co-operation  of  parenta. 

Numbering  from  the  lowest  class  upward,  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  conati- 
tute  the  primary  department :  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  the  intermediate  department ; 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  nintn,  the  grammar  department;  the  tenth,  eleventh,  twelfth, 
and  thirteenth  grades,  the  high  school.  This  gives  *#hirteen  years  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction pursued  in  these  schools,  and  if  the  child,  entering  the  first  grade  at  five  yean 
of  age,  suner  no  delay  in  promotion  by  reason  of  unavoidable  causes,  he  will,  if  possessed 
of  ordinary  capacity,  graduate  from  the  high  school  at  eighteen.  A  good  mind  attend- 
ing school  regularly  may,  if  thought  desirablcy  do  the  work  in  less  time.  This  is  oneytar 
saved,  as  compared  with  the  former  classification,  thesame  amount  of  work  being  requiied. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  course  may  be  completed  in  twelve  years,  and  nothlogbekHt 
to  the  pupil — and  thimtwo years  of  school-going  be  saved  to  tbis  community.  But  before 
making  a  further  redu'^tion  of  the  time  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  course  of 
study,  it  is  important  to  consider  whether  the  age  and  capacity  of  a  fair  minority  of 
children  will  admit  of  it. 

The  actual  workings  of  the  schools  show  that  nothing  but  non-attendance  or  inca- 
pacity interrupts  thepipgress  of  the  individual.  Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  does  not 
embrace  in  its  record  promotions  of  classes  or  pupils.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there 
is  found  a  mind  possessed  of  superior  talent  or  aptitude  in  some  one  branch,  on  whose 
behalf  it  is  urged  by  persons  not  well  informed  as  to  facts,  that  such  an  one  is  restive 
and  suffers  ipjustice  under  the  restrictions  of  grade  and  class.  The  very  few  of  such 
cases  that  may  possibly  exist  are  provided  foi  by  means  of  the  method  of  averages.  By 
this,  least  and  greatest  attainments  are  considered  together,  with  the  scale  always 
on  the  side  of  talent.  For  it  is  seldom,  we  might  almost  say  never,  the  case  that  talent 
in  a  single  direction  is  unaccompanied  by  ability  in  any  other.  Besides,  all  great  think- 
ers who  have  spoken  on  the  subject  urge  that  education  must  aim  to  develop  and 
strengthen  each  of  the  whole  round  of  human  faculties.  Moreover,  talent  takes  care 
of  itself. 

Certain  it  is  that  somebody  must  decide  that  minds  are  fit  or  unfit  to  be  classed,  to 
be  promoted  in  a  body,  or  singly,  and  the  decision  must  be  a  reasonable  judgment, 
based  upon  observation  in  accordance  with  a  plan  containing  in  itself  the  proois  <rf  it^ 
own  value  and  correctness. 

Discard  the  idea  of  classes  and  grades,  and  by  so  doing  you  make  free  st^ools  on 
intolerable  burden  to  the  community.  For  by  means  of  them  large  numbers  of  children 
are  taught  by  comparatively  few  teachers,  and  thus  the  cost  of  instruction  greatly 
reduced,  and  taxation  rendered  less  burdensome.  It  is  classification  that  helps  most  to 
make  public  schools  better  and  cheaper  than  private  institutions^  , 
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The  table  reveals  one  highly  important  fact  to  the  oommnnity,  one  in  which  society 
as  a  whole  is  profoundly  concerned.  I  refer  to  the  lar^e  falling  off  of  pnpils  before  the 
coane  of  study  has  been  completed.  In  the  primary  department  the  first  thre^  grades, 
corresponding  to  the  ages  six,  seven,  and  eight,  there  remain  1,448,  oue-half  of  the 
whole  number,  while  in  the  high  school  but  102  remain  in  the  four  grades  of  that 
departmeut.    Out  of  the  whole  number  but  10  remain  to  graduate  I 

The  grand  objects  of  education  cannot  be  attained  by  the  best  methods  in  the  hands 
of  the  best  teachers  the  world  can  furnish,  in  the  limited  time  permitted  to  the  majority 
of  children  taken  from  school  at  early  ages.  It  would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  any 
artijices  could  be  made  to  replace  the  element  of  time  in  a  process  of  natural  growth. 
"  To  everything  there  is  a  season.''  Neither  human  muscle  nor  brains  can  be  forced  to 
s maximum  result  before  the  age  of  twenty.  Why,  then,  force  the  youth  to  employ 
their  physical  powers  in  hard  labor  while  their  mental  faculties  remain  undeveloped  f 

It  is  had  economy  to  take  the  youth  from  school  and  put  them  at  work  with  a  view 
to  gaining,  pecuniarily,  thereby.  Every  boy  added  to  the  number  of  laborers  tends  to 
diffliiiish  the  wa^^  of  men.    Labor  is  cheapened,  but  by  means  of  actual  waste. 

Immature  brains  and  hands  will  produce  cheap  results,  but  at  a  loss  in  the  quality 
and  wcMrkmanship  of  products.  If  there  be  anything  in  tlie  idea  o^  educated  labor,  it 
£ul8of  a  fair  expression  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  education  is  not  given  time  to  train 
and  mature  the  powers  of  labor.  In  the  outcome  force  is  wasted  through  imperfect 
iiwtnunentalities  and  crude  applications. 

It  is  deleterious  to  the  morals  of  society.  If  it  be  conceded  that  intellectual  employ- 
meat  adds  to  moral  character,  then  the  question  needs  no  further  argument.  For  the 
miad  of  the  youth  engaged  daily  in  the  study  of  facts,  principles,  and  sciences,  must 
live  in  an  atmosphere  whose  prevailing  hue  is  pure  truth.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
eodsof  knowledge  is  the  removal  of  error,  and  the  consequent  gain  of  truth.  As  soon 
as  the  youth  enters  any  ordinary  vocation  or  profession  he  nears  the  purlieus  of  false- 
liood  and  vice,  and  to  resist  temptation  to  evil  becomes  no  small  portion  of  his  daily 
asks.  He  nbould  have  leave  and  help  to  grow,  intellectually  and  morally,  till  he  shall 
have  acqolred  stability  of  chiuraoter. 

PENMANSHIP  AND  BOOK-KEEPING. 

Before  the  presant  year  instruction  in  penmanship  was  not  given  to  pupils  below  the 
"AP  rooms ;  now  it  is  extended  to  all  the  children  in  the  schools.  Book-keeping  is  added 
to  the  high-school  course.  That  these  are  great  improvements  of  a  useful  character 
the  community  wUl  not  be  slow  to  admit. 

Book-keeping  in  the  high  school  seems  to  find  much  favor  with  parents  and  pupils. 
Nearly  all  of  the  masters  and  misses  of  that  department  are  receiving  instruction  in  a 
regular  course,  which  will  prove  equivalent  to  that  obtained  at  the  best  commercial 
schools. 

MUSIC. 

Instruction  in  vocal  music  was  introduced  into  the  schools  this  year  for  the  first  time 
I  am  aware  that  many  persons  regarded  it  as  a  doubtful  experiment,  and  some  as 
involving  a  useless  expense.  But  nine  years'  observation  as  principal  of  a  city  school, 
^bere  the  olements  of  music  and  singing  were  taught  to  every  one  of  sixteen  hundred 
ehildrmi  with  unquestioned  success,  was  my  assurance  that  if  introduced  and  properly 
taught  in  these  schools  it  would  become  an  essential  and  permanent  part  of  the  system, 
and  wonld  earn  for  itself  the  hearty  approval  of  the  community.  My  hopes  are  real- 
izing quite  fast  enough. 

In  no  exercise  of  the  school-room  are  the  children  more'interested  than  in  this;  to 
none,  say  their  teachers,  do  they  look  forward  with  more  desire,  and  in  none  do  I  find 
teacher  and  pupils  more  heartily  in  sympathy  with  one  another. 

It  will  afibrd  parents  pleasure,  surely,  to  see  their  children  growing  up  into  posses- 
sion of  a  knowledge  of  music  as  complete  and  thorough  in  its  particulars  and  influence 
npon  the  character  as  any  other  branch  of  culture.  How  it  could  so  long  remain  out  of 
a  good  system  of  schools  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

The  teacher  cannot  personally  instruct  all  the  children,  for  a  very  good  reason — want 
of  time.  She  can  give  but  one  lesson  a  week  to  each  of  the  rooms  of  the  intermediate, 
grammar,  and  high-school  departments,  leaving  the  primary  rooms  to  be  reached  through 
the  regular  teachers,  whom  she  instructs.  Tnis  may  not  seem  so  well,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  can  be  done  under  the  circumstances.  It  will  not  do  to  neglect  the  little 
ones.  The  notion  of  favoring  the  older  pupils  with  instruction  in  the  special  branches, 
and  ignoring  these  little  ones,  is  neither  good  philosophy  nor  safe  practice. 

When  the  work  takes  shape,  and  the  teacher  finds  himself  at  home  in  it,  time  maybe 
gained,  and  nothing  lost,  by  bringing  any  two  rooms  of  nearly  the  same  grade  in  each 
baildiug  together. 

Instruction  in  music  may  often  be  given  to  pnpils  in  mass  with>  advantage.  Many 
things  m  gained  by  bringing  many  voices  together,  provided  they  can  be  suitably 
directed  and  harmonized. 
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Such  an  arrangemeDt  will  enable  the  teacher  to  visit  each  grade  t)f  pupils  oft<*neT 
than  once  a  week,  an  end  moch  to  be  desired,  on  behalf  of  rapid  progress  and  onfailing 
interest. 

THE  TRAININa   SCHOOL. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  this  year  to  give  the  school  a  more  scholastic  character, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  preserve  all  that  makes  it  valuable  as  a  training  school 
for  teachers  in  school  goverument,  and  methods  of  instrnction.  Accordingly,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  and  geography  have  been  regularly  taught.  Considerable  attention  has 
been  given  to  English  analysis,  elocution,  and  composition.  Physical  geography  has 
been  taught  topically.  Mental  philosophy  has  been  considered  in  its  relation  to  teach- 
ing. During  the  remainder  of  the  year,  it  is  proposed  that  physiology,  history,  aod 
literature  be  taken  up  and  studied  as  far  as  time  will  permit.  It  will  at  once  occur  to 
you  that  the  results  to  be  accomplished  in  so  wide  a  range  of  subjects  in  a  single  year, 
will  depend  largely  upon  the  williDsnessof  the  papil-teachers  to  read  and  investigate 
for  themselves  in  hours  out  of  school.  But  the  majonty  of  them  are  already  somewhat 
famiUar  with  most  of  the  branches  specified,  and  for  such  the  task  will  beonly^  a  favor- 
able occasion  for  review,  with  a  special  view  to  their  practical  application,  aod 
the  best  modes  of  teaching  them.  All  are  zealous,  and  seem  anxious  to  qualify 
themselves  in  all  possible  ways  tor  the  work  of  teaching.  An  assistant,  whose  time  is 
chiefly  occupied  as  a  model  teacher,  has  been  employed,  but  is  in  part  devoted  to  the 
instruction  of  classes  fix)m  the  high  school,  and  in  part  to  teaching  in  branches  of 
study  pursued  for  professional  benefit. 

This  arran^ment  provides  a  skillful  and  competent  teacher  to  the  children  attend- 
ing the  training  school  for  a  good  portion  of  the  time,  and  thus  is  met  an  objection 
made  to  it,  on  t<he  part  of  some  persons,  to  the  effect  that  their  children  suffered  for 
the  sake  of  inexperienced  girls  who  were  learning  to  teach. 

The  management  of  the  school  has  been  satisfactory.  The  good  work  done  this  year 
must  commend  its  usefulness  to  the  confidence  of  the  people.  AU  of  last  year's  gradu- 
ates, save  one,  are  now  in  the  schools,  and,  without  exception,  have  proved  themselves 
well  qualified.  In  this  connection,  I  wish  to  recommend  that  au  examination  fur 
graduation  on  technical  and  practical  qualifications  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
which  shall  bo  final  for  employment  in  the  order  of  merit  shown  by  means  or  the 
examination,  and  that  this  be  made  a  standing  rule  of  the  board. 

It  is  recommended,  further,  that  a  two  years'  course  be  authorized,  in  addition  to  the 
present  one,  which,  in  character  and  comprehensiveness,  shall  aim  to  reach  the  dignity 
of  a  normal-school  course,  for  the  complete  training  of  teachers,  iu  the  interest  of  the 
city. 

The  reasons  for  these  recommendations  are,  in  brief,  1st,  that  the  increasing  aod 
higher  demands  of  the  schools  may  be  supplied  with  teachers  educated  under  the 
supervision  of  the  board ;  and,  2d,  that  the  influence  and  reputation  of  the  schools  of  the 
city  may  be  extended,  and  thus  the  interest  of  the  city  itself  be  built  up  and  conserved. 

GERMAN    INSTRUCTION. 

From  one  teacher  in  1868,  the  corps  of  instructors  in  the  German  langua^  has 
increased  to  six,  regularly  employed,  oesides  two  others,  a  portion  of  whose  time  is 
occupied  in  teaching  German. 

From  134  pupils  taught  in  that  year,  the  number  has  increased  to  742,  an  increaee 
out  of  all  proportion  with  the  school  population. 

Dividing  the  number  of  pupils  by  the  number  of  teachers,  we  find  that  there  are 
over  100  pupils  to  the  teacher.  Dividing  the  last  number  by  the  number  of  half-hoars 
at  the  disposal  of  each  teacher  in  11,  we  shall  have  one  half-hour  each  day,  allotted  to 
each  ten  children,  in  which  to  acquire  the  reading  and  writing  of  German. 

In  all  of  the  buildings,  except  one,  a  separate  room  has  been  provided  the  German 
teacher,  and  thus  the  time  of  the  teachers  of  the  English  branches  is  not  interfered 
with  except  by  the  parsing  of  classes. 

Some  irregularities  incident  to  the  introduction  of  any  subject  into  a  course  of  study 
remain  to  affect  disadvantageously  the  progress  of  the  pupils  and  the  discipline  of  the 
schools.  But  it  is  believed  that  these  will  gradually  disappear  with  careml  manace- 
meut,  and  that,  eventually,  the  German,  as  a  branch  of  study,  will  be  as  easily  handled 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  system  as  geography,  arithmetic,  or  Latin.  The 
law  of  the  State  contemplates  as  much,  if  the  electors  so  desire. 

Two  obvious  ^ains  will  be  made  for  the  community  by  suitable  instruction  in  Ger- 
man in  the  public  schools,  viz : 

1.  German  children  will  sooner  acquire  practical  familiarity  with  the  English  lan- 
guage, by  instruction  in  the  two  languages  at  the  same  time. 

2.  The  children  of  American  parentage  have  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  most  useful  and  cultivated  modern  language,  excepting,  always^  one's 

mtive  tongue. 
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Coonty. 


Post-offices. 


8aperintendent8. 


Adair 

Adams 

Allamakee 

Appanoose... 

Andabon 

BentOD 

Black  Hawk 

Boone 

Bremer 

fioehanan 

Boena  Vista. 

Batler 

Calbonn 

Carroll 

Caas 

Cedar 

Cerro  Gordo. 

Cherokee 

Chkkasaw  .. 

ClaAe 

Clay 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Crocker 

Crawford 

Dallas 

Daris 

Decatnr . 

Delaware 

Des  Moines.. 
Dickinson  . . . 

Doboque 

Emmet.. .. .. 

Fayette  

Hoyd 

Franklin  .... 

Fremont 

Greene 

Gmndy 

Gathrie 

Hamilton 

Hancock 

Hardin... 

Harrison 

Henry 

Howard 

Hnmboldt  ... 

Ida 

Iowa 

Jackson 

Ja 
Je] 
Johnson.. 

Jones 

Keokok  .. 
Koasoth.. 

Lee 

linn 

Loaisa... 

Lncas 

Madison.. 
Mahaska. 


FontaneUe 

Quincy 

Waukon 

Centerville 

Oakfield 

Vinton 

Waterloo 

Moingona 

Grove  Hill 

Independence 

Storm  Lake 

Butler  Center 

Twin  Lakes 

Glidden 

Lewis 

Mecbanicsville  ... 

Clear  Lake 

Cherokee 

New  Hampton 

Osceola 

Spencer 

Farmersliorongh .. 

Low  Moor 

Seneca  

Denison , 

Adel 

Troy 

Leon 

Colesburgb 

Burlington 

Okoboji 

Dubuque 

Estberville 

Douglas 

Floyd 

Hampton 

Sidney 

Jefferson 

Grundy  Center  .. 

Panora 

Webster  City 

Upper  Grove 

New  Providence. 

Logan  

Mount  Pleasant . 

Cresco 

Lottos  Creek 

Ida 

Marengo 

MaqnoKeta 

Newton 

Batavia 

Iowa  City 

MoDticello 

Sigoumey 

Algona  

Fort  Madison 

Western 

Cairo 

Chariton 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 


Rev.  J.  W.  Peet. 
W.  P.  Jeffrey. 
Lenthell  Bella. 
David  T.  Monroe. 
David  B.  Beers. 
H.  M.  Hoon. 
A.  H.  Nye. 
L.  W.  Fisk. 
Chiles  S.  Harwood. 
8.  G.  Pierce. 
James  D.  Adams. 
W.  A.  Latbrop. 
E.  L.  Hobbs. 
Myron  W.  Beach. 
E.  D.  Hawes. 
A.  B.  Oakley. 
Asa  8.  Allen. 
John  H.  Roe. 
Joseph  F.  Grawe. 
John  H.  Jamison. 
Charles  Carver. 
John  Everall. 
R.  B.  Millard. 
Sarah  A.  Littlefield. 
N.  J.  Wheeler. 
Amos  Dilley. 
Moses  Downing. 
W.  C.  Jackson. 
John  Kennedy. 
W.  R.  Sellon. 
Josh  a  a  H.  Pratt. 
J.  J.  E.  Norman. 
8.  W.  Brown. 
Marshall  M.  Honse. 
Hervey  Wilbur. 
J.  C.  Whitney. 
H.  Rus»*ell  Laird. 
A.  R.  Mills. 
J.  M.  Rea. 
James  H.  Meek. 
H.  N.  Curtis. 
A.  R.  Barnes^ 
Enos  P.  Stubbs. 
Horace  H.  McEenney. 
George  W.  Thompsoii. 
C.  T.  Breckinridge. 
Eber  Stone. 
M.  G.  Aldrich. 
Constant  S.  Lake, 
J.  W.  Fleming. 
8.  J.  Moyer. 
John  N.  Edwards. 
George  S.  Hampton. 
M.  W.  Herrick. 
J.  A.  Lowe. 
M.  Helen  Wooster. 
Wm.  G.  Kent. 
Wm.  Langbam. 
Lewis  A.  Kiley. 
John  W.  Perry. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Hardy. 
Prof.  G.  T.  Carpenter. 
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County. 

Post^flftces. 

Superintendents.  , 

Marion 

Knoxville 

Rev.  Aaron  Tetters. 

Marshall                 

Marshalltown  ......   . 

Cvrua  H  Shaw 

Mills 

Glen  wood 

Rev.  C.  H.  Newell. 

Mitchell 

Stacy  ville 

Miss  J.  C.  Addingrton. 
W.  A.  Greene. 

MoDona            .       .    ........' 

Onawa 

Monroe 

Albia 

Wm.  A.  Nichol. 

Moutffomerv .       ........... 

Red  Oak  Junction 

W.  M.  Wright. 
Charles  Hamilton. 

MiiRcatine 

M nscatine  .....  .......... 

O'Brien 

O'Brien 

Stephen  Harris. 
Dr.  Elijah  Miller. 
Jeremiah  L.  Martin. 

Page       

Clarinda .........;.. 

Palo  Alto 

Emmetsburgh 

Plvmouth 

Melbourne 

Pocahontas ...  .--- 

Lizard 

David  Miller. 

Polk 

Des  Moines ...... .. 

J.  A.  Nash. 

Pottawattomie 

Council  Blnffs 

G.  L.  Jacobs. 

Poweshiek 

Montezuma 

George  W.  Cutting. 
Wm.  J.  Buck. 

Rinffsrold 

Mount  Ayr 

Sac  City 

JLVAU(^^VP«U.  ....   ............. 

Sac 

Raselas  Ellis. 

Scott 

Davenport ..... 

Philo  S.  Morton. 

Shelby 

Harlan 

Caleb  Smith. 

Sioux 

Calliope %........ 

Eli  Johnson. 

Story 

Nevac  a  . 

A.  K.  Webb. 

Tama 

Toledo 

J.  R.  Stewart. 

Taylor 

Bedford 

John  S.  Boyd. 
Thomas  Roberta. 

Union 

Ailon    ... 

Van  Bnren 

Doud's  Station  .   . 

George  B.  Walker. 
Mrs.M.  A.  Peck. 

Wapello 

Otturawa 

Warren 

Indianola 

A.  L.  Kimball. 

Washington 

Washing^ton 

E.  R.  Eldridge. 
Edos  Rushton. 

W^ayne 

Confidence  

Webster 

Fort  Dodge 

James  M.  Phillips. 
Martin  Cooper. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Wedgwood. 
Dr.  Andrew  W.  Hunt. 

Winnebago 

Forest  City 

Winneshiek 

Castalia 

Woodbury 

Sioux  City 

Worth 

North  wood 

Pranklin  G.  Parker. 

Wright 

Belmond 

John  D.  Sands. 
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KANSAS. 

From  the  tenth  annoal  re^rt  of  the  department  of  pnhlic  instmction,  made  Decem- 
ber 15, 1870,  the  following  view  of  the  condition  of  education  in  this  State  is  taken : 

Increase 
for  the  year. 

Number  of  school  districts 2,068  361 

Knmber  of  reports  from  district  clerks 1, 950  329 

Number  of  male  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twen- 
ty-one years 52,254  4,247 

Number  of  female  persons  of  school  age 56, 989  12, 479 

Total  number  of  persons  of  school  age 109,244  16,727 

Number  of  male  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 32, 183  1, 986 

Number  of  female  persons  enrolled  in  pu  blic  schools 31 ,  035  2, 551 

Whole  number  of  persons  enrolled  in  public  schools 63, 218  4, 537 

Aren^e  daily  attendance  in  public  scnools 39, 401  8, 277 

Average  length  of  time  school  has  been  taught,  (months) . .               5. 2  .2 

Number  of  m^e  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 079  ISO 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed  in  public  schools 1, 161  43 

AYenge  wages  paid  to  male  teachers  in  public  schools $39  60  $2  53 

Average  wages  paid  to  female  teachers  in  public  schools.. .           31  10  2  12 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' wages 318,596  31  25,886  37 

Amount  expended  for  repairs  and  incidentals 98, 644  33  19, 300  57 

AmouDt  received  on  tne  semi-annual  dividend  of  State 

achool  money 139,957  37  23,721  57 

Amount  raised  by  district  tax  for  the  support  of  pnblio 

schools 518,323  85  89,339  87 

Total  amount  derived  ft'om   various  sources  for  public 

Bchools 673,041  41  107,730  24 

Number  of  school-houses :  log^  352 ;  frame,  864 ;  brick,  46 ; 

8tone,239;  total 1,501  288 

GENERAL  PBOGRE8S  OF  EDUCATION. 

Normal  district  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  at  nine  difierent  places.  County 
iostituteB  were  held  also  in  nearly  all  the  counties  of  the  State.  At  the  district  and 
coonty  institutes  the  great  desideratum  is  a  snpplv  of  competent  instructors.  It  is  of  but 
little  use  to  convene  teachers  unless  they  can  be  benefited  by  the  modes  aud  process  of 
iostroction  presented.  During  vacation  many  of  our  ablest  lecturers  and  instructors 
volonteered  their  services  gratuitously,  some  even  bearing  their  own  expenses.  But 
the  public  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  persons  can  afibrd  such  gratuitous  assistance 
a&d  expenditure  of  means.  To  render  teachers'  institutes  in  the  highest  degree  efficient, 
8e?eral  provisions  are  necessary : 

1.  To  arrange  for  holding  annually  three  or  four  normal  institutes,  each  of  which 
Mwions  ahaU  continue  for  two  or  three  weeks,  at  central  points,  and  remote  from  the 
State  normal  schools.  An  institute  of  a  few  days  is  worth  but  very  little.  It  requires 
BevenJ  weeks  to  accomplish  a  thorough  work,  and  to  produce  lasting  impressions. 

2.  To  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  employing  the  best  instructors  and  lecturers 
in  the  central  institutes  thus  established.  Other  States  are  doinff  this.  New  York 
Appropriates  about  $20,000  each  year  for  the  support  of  Institutes ;  ]£une,  $4,000 ;  Con- 
neetient,  $3,000;  Massachusetts,  $3,000;  Minnesota,  $2,000.  Such  an  appropriation 
would  secure  the  services  of  some  of  the  ablest  educatoi's  of  the  nation,  and  would  do 
mucli  to  elevate  the  grade  of  instruction  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  public  schools  of 
tbeSute. 

3.  To  provide  that  an  institute  of  two  or  three  weeks*  session  shall  be  held  annually 
iu  connection  with  each  State  normal  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  principal. 
This  would  enable  our  normal  schools  to  reach  scores  of  teachers  who  would  not  have 
(he  disposition  or  ability  to  pursue  a  regular  course.  The  length  of  the  normal  school 
year  might  be  abbreviated,  if  necessary,  and  the  time  be  given  to  normal  institutes ; 
or  the  normal  year  might  begin  two  weeks  earlier,  at  the  1st  of  September,  aud  the 
firat  fortnight  br  so  be  devot^  to  the  work  which  is  here  suggested. 

4.  To  authorize  and  require  a  county  appropriation,  each  year,  not  to  exceed  a  cer- 
tain amount,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  county  institute  required  by  law.  California, 
Pemwylvania,  Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Vermont,  Iowa,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas 
have  passed  laws  providing  that  the  county  institutes  may  draw  from  the  county 
treasury  each  year  an  amount  exceeding,  in  some  instances,  $200.  With  such  a  provis- 
ion, a  calendar  of  county  institutes  could  be  made  out,  and  two  or  three  competent 
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instrnctors,  under  the  snpervisioD  of  the  State  supermtendent,  could  go  from  county 
to  county  and  make  each  institute  a  success. 

The  law  requires  that  all  the  schools  in  the  county  shall  be  closed  during  the  session 
of  the  county  institute,  and  that  the  teachers  shall  attend,  and  receive  their  wages 
'while  in  attendance  as  if  engaged  in  their  respective  school-rooms. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

No  subject  connected  with  school  discipline  ha«  been  more  frequently  discussed  at 
institutes,  and  other  educational  conventions,  than  the  subject  of  corporal  puuishmeuts. 
Some  take  the  position  that  corporal  punishment  in  the  government  of  a  child  is  a 
divinely  instituted  ordinance.  They  rely  on  persuasion,  but  it  is  on  what  has  been 
aptly  termed ''  birch  "  persuasion.  In  their  estimation,  the  most  healthful  process  which 
a  child  can  undergo  is  the  "  sprouting"  process.  Their  theory  accords  well  with  the 
practice  of  Hood's  school-master,  of  whom  the  poet,  from  personal  experience  perhaps, 
declares, 

"  He  spoils  the  child  and  never  spares  the  rod, 
Bat  spoils  the  rod  and  never  spares  the  child ; 
And  so  with  holy  role  deems  he  is  reconciled." 

Others,  again,  are  strenuously  opposed  to  corporal  punishment  under  any  circumstaoees. 
It  is  evident  that,  while  such  differences  of  opinion  exist,  the  settlement  of  the  question 
will  bo  postponed  far  into  the  future.  In  many  a  school-room,  also,  will  be  found  some 
honestly  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  succeed  in  school  government  without  resort- 
ing to  corporal  punishment  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  personal  power  of  the  teacher  is  one  important  element  in  the  consideration  of 
this  subject.  Some  teachers  can  govern  themselves ;  every  step,  look,  word,  and  action 
is  such  as  to  secure  and  preserve  order.  There  is  no  straining,  no  attempt  at  over- 
doing government  by  an  oppressive  stillness.  General  Grant  can  control  hundreds  of 
thousands  on  the  battle-field  with  comparatively  no  effort ;  another  cannot  handle  t 
company  of  twenty  men.  The  difference  is  in  the  leaders.  The  same  principle  holds 
in  the  school-room.    Knowledge  and  skUl  in  the  teacher  are  essential  to  efficient  disci- 

Sline.  What  will  prove  the  best  means  of  discipline  will  depend  on  circumstances, 
[ethods  which  prove  very  successful  at  one  time  will  fail  at  another.  One  motive  will 
appeal  most  forcibly  to  one  pupil ;  different  motives,  perhaps,  must  influence  another. 
The  means  of  discipline  which  one  teacher  finds  effective  will  prove  worthless  when 
tried  by  another.  It  is  very  evident,  therefore,  that  no  cut-aud-dried  formula  of  school 
government  will  work  in  all  cases.  Dr.  Arnold  once  made  the  remark  that  two  very 
important  requisites  in  a  teacher  are,  "That  he  be  a  gentleman,  and  know  how  to  treat 
the  boys."  In  other  words,  the  teacher  must  endeavor  to  understand  the  nature  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals,  and  exercise  good  common  sense.  The  tendency  of  the  tiiaes 
is  to  the  disuse  of  corporal  punishment.  To  whip  and  scold  are  indications  of  a  poor 
teacher.  The  best  teachers  seldom,  if  ever,  resort  to  either  of  these  means  of  disei- 
pline.    The  experienced  teacher  will  find  other  means  moro  effective. 

Every  teacher  who  would  take  rank  in  his  profession,  must  think  and  study  outside 
of  the  routine  of  his  daily  work.  One  may  ask,  "  What  can  I  do  f  I  am  pressed  to  the 
earth  already  by  a  multitude  of  labors.    The  duties  of  the  school-room  are  sufficient  to 

g rostrate  body  and  mind.''  We  admit  all  this.  And  yet  the  teacher  will  have  leisure 
ours  in  louti^  wint«r  evenings,  and  cool  summer  mornings,  together  with  vaoationi^ 
during  which  important  plans  of  study  may  be  prosecuted,  valuable  books  read,  and 
the  mind  greatly  enriched  for  its  chosen  work.  Dr.  Johnson  is  said  to  have  remarked 
once,  that  *'  Constant  teaching  belittles  the  mind,  keeping  it  constantly  moving  in  a 
circle."  Jlow  frequently  does  the  observation  of  Dr.  Johnson  prove  true.  The  long, 
beaten  path  becomes  monotonous.  The  mind  shrivels  under  tne  strain  of  inoesBsnt 
routine.  The  way  to  prevent  such  a  result  is,  to  strike  out  in  new  channels  of  thoo^t 
andfeeling.  Let  fresh  aliment  nourish  new  tissues.  The  standing  water  becomes  insipid; 
trace  your  pathway  to  the  bubbling  spring,  and  the  oool,  shady  rountain.  As  another  has 
observed,  '*A  man  is  fit  to  teach  only  so  long  as  he  himself  is  learning  daily.  A  stag- 
nant mind  can  give  no  fresh  draught  to  another  mind." 

teachers'  UBRARISS  a  NECX68ITT. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  best  results  in  the  direction  indicated  a  teacher  needs  a  good 
library.    The  lawyer,  the  clergyman,  and  the  physician  find  a  collection  of  books  indis- 

gmsable  at  the  very  outset  of  their  professions.  Teachers  are  often  remiss  in  this  respect 
ow  few,  comparatively,  have  had  their  attention  directed  to  this  subject.  Many  teaeb 
for  years,  and  yet  never  purchase  a  single  book  illustrating  the  most  approved prooeae 
of  instmction.  A  few  well-selected  worI&,  such  as  Pace's  Theory  and  Practice,  Sheldon^ 
Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  New  Primary  Object  I^eseons,  well  studied,  will  do 
very  much  toward  increasing  a  young  teacher's  efficiency  in  tha^sehoQl-room. 
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SCHOOLS  IN  CITIES  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  efficiency  of  pablic  instraction  in  towns  and  cities  is  due  mainly  to  a  concentra- 
tion of  means  and  efforts. 

The  difiBerent  schools,  instead  of  existing  as  scattered  fragments,  constitute  one  organic 
whole^  part  connected  with  part,  and  each  ministering  to  the  other. 

Owing  to  these  and  other  advantages,  the  public  scnools  in  our  towns  and  cities  are 
osoally  snceessfaL  Indeed,  it  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  public  schools  of  the 
cities  of  the  United  States  are  upon  the  whole  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
wodd. 

ONE  CAUSE  OF  POORNESS  OF  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 

Of  our  country  schools  so  much  cannot  be  said.  The  people  erect  substantial  houses, 
lery  a  lai^e  per  cent,  of  tax  for  the  pay  of  teachers ;  and  yet  the  results,  so  far  as  any 
libml  culture  is  concerned,  are  meager  in  the  extreme.  Why  is  this!  The  main 
ranon  is  the  lack  of  all  co-operation  on  the  part  pf  contiguons  communities  in  educa- 
tional efforts.  School  districts,  in  many  instances,  are  too  small,  and  are  constantly 
beeoming  smaller.  Each  district  struggles  on  year  by  year  in  its  poverty  and  feeble- 
ness, taxing  itself  heavily,  and  yet  never  able  to  furnish  its  youth  with  any  adequate 
educational  facilities.  Children  grow  up  to  manhood  end  womanhood  restricted  in 
their  education  by  the  bounds  of  petty  diptricts,  and  never  rising  above  the  low  plane 
of  a  very  ordinary  common-school.  How,  then,  can  this  condition  of  things  be  rectified  f 
How  can  onr  country  schools,  in  which,  after  all,  the  migority  of  the  youth  of  the  State 
are  being  educated,  be  infoseid  with  new  life  and  energy  f  How  can  a  broader,  higher, 
and  better  culture  be  brought  within  reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people?  This  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  the  age.  Normal  schools,  city  ^aded  schools,  superior  teachers, 
efficient  county  superintendents,  and  competent  district  ofiBcers  will  do  much  toward 
securing  the  desired  result.  And  yet,  as  long  as  the  means  and  forces  of  the  people  are 
divided  into  weak  and  helpless  organizations,  comparatively  little  will  be  efiected. 
Educational  facilities  depend  on  pecuniary  ability.  A  poor  district  cannot  secure  and 
retain  the  best  teachers.  Concentration  of  means  and  effort  is  essential  to  the  greatest 
eaeeess.  In  many  of  the  States  the  adoption  of  what  is  called  the  township  districting 
is  attended  with  most  encouraging  results. 

TOWNSHIP  DISTRICTING. 

According  to  this  plan,  a  civil  or  congressional  township  embracing  an  area  of  six 
miles  square  is  constituted  one  school  district.  This  district  is  subdivided  into  sub- 
districts  three  miles  square,  or  into  any  convenient  size.  Each  sub-district  elects  a 
director,  and  all  the  directors  of  the  sub-districts  constitute  the  school  district  board 
for  the  township,  with  power  to  levy  tax,  locate  and  erect  school-houses,  employ 
teachers,  &c.  The  schools  in  the  sub-districts  are  of  the  nature  of  primary  schools, 
while  the  graded  school,  centrally  located,  is  designed  for  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  securing  to  them,  at  their  own  homes,  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  culture 
than  could  x)088ibly  be  enjoyed  on  the  independent  system  of  districting:. 

In  our  own  State,  jnst  now,  peculiar  obstacles  lie  in  the  way  of  the  adoption  of  this 
township  system  of  districting.  The  civil  townships  are  irregular,  and  rarely  coincide 
with  the  congressional  townships.  The  school  districts  are  formed  without  any  regard 
to  either  civU  or  congressional  township  lines.  The  settlements  are  chiefly  along  the 
valleys  and  water-courses.  While  it  is  easy,  therefore,  to  speculate  upon  uniform  town- 
ship districts,  and  make  the  whole  appear  beautiful  upon  paper,  the  subject  assumes 
quite  a  difterent  aspect  when  one  considers  the  actual  condition  of  things,  and  the  very 
great  inconvenience  which  would  be  occasioned  by  an  arbitrary  system  of  districting. 
All  that  the  people  can  hope  to  accomplish  at  present,  therefore,  is  an  approxima-' 
tioD  toward  the  concentration  and  co-operation  which  the  township  system  is  designed 
to  effect.  To  this  end,  two,  three,  or  four  school  districts  could  often  consolidate,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  graded  school,  with  the  very  best  results.  A  central  site, 
embracing  several  acres  and  handsomely  situated,  could  be  fixed  upon  as  the  grounds 
for  the  graded  school-building.  The  other  district  schools  would,  in  that  event,  uecome 
primary  schools,  and  might  be  discontinued  during  the  winter,  leaving  the  people  free 
to  devote  more  of  their  means  to  the  central  school  for  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils.  Thus  the  burden  which  one  small  district  is  endeavoring  to  bear  would  be 
shared  by  several  districts. 

AGMCULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

The  State  agricultural  college  is  reported  as  in  a  prosperous  condition.  The  number 
of  students  present  during  the  winter  term  was  108 ;  spring  term,  73  ;  fall  term,  105 — 
naking  the  aggregate,  by  terms,  283 ;  of  these  165  were  gentlemen,  and  121  were  ladies. 
They  are  from  2.i  different  counties  of  this  State,  and  from  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Ne- 
bniska,  Ohio,  and  Illinois.  r-^  t 
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In  the  college  coarse  there  are  32 — 16  ^ntlemen  and  16  ladies^  in  the  preparatory 
department  are  89  gentlemen,  and  47  ladies.  The  number  of  different,  gentlemen  pre- 
sent during  the  year  was  105,  and  of  ladies,  63 ;  total  166.  From  15  to  20  more  have 
applied,  whose  age  and  attainments  were  not  sufficient  to  warrant  their  admission. 

A  sufficient  number  have  been  added  this  year,  to  those  that  have  gone  out  from  (he 
institution  to  teach,  to  make  the  whole  number  of  teachers  suppli^  to  the  State,  by 
this  institution,  over  100. 

The  professors  have  rendered  service  at  the  teachers'  institutes  in  some  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  the  agrictiltnral  institute  held  in  January  at  the  college  was  attended  by 
large  numbers  and  increasing  interest,  and  was  a  decided  success.  Another  will  be 
held  at  the  college  during  the  fourth  week  in  January,  1871. 

A  large  and  valuable  addition  of  specimens  have  been  made  to  the  cabinet  of  geology 
the  present  year. 

The  board  of  regents  decided  not  to  purchase  additional  land  for  the  farm,  but 
to  receive  proposals  for  acquiring  it  by  donation  to  tbe  institution  and  the  State.  Near 
fifty  acres  adjoining  the  city  are  thus  offered,  and  forty-five  acres  of  the  quarter  section 
directly  west  of  the  college  are  pledged  by  the  person  owning  it,  on  condition  that  tbe 
whole  quarter  is  obtained  in  a  similar  way. 

INCRSASING  POPULATION  DENOTES  INGREASED  FACIIJTIE8. 

The  very  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of  the  State,  and  its  corresponding  develop- 
ment and  increase  in  wealth,  strongly  indicate  tJat  the  development  of  its  educational 
institutions  should  be  in  corresponding  ratio.  But  the  serious  question  confronting  us 
at  every  step  is  the  question  of  means.  Two  counties  of  the  State  that  had  no  inhab- 
itants in  IHoO — Neosho  and  Cherokee — in  1870  have  over  10,000  each ;  and  though  the  in- 
crease in  all  the  counties  is  not  as  great,  the  population  of  the  State  haa  advanced 
from  107,204,  in  1860,  to  353,478  in  1870,  and  ere  the  close  of  1871  will  doubtless  become 
400,000.  In  1860  there  was  not  a  mile  of  railroad  completed  in  the  State ;  now  fifteen 
hundred  miles  are  completed,  and  yet  the  work  goes  on. 

One  million  nine  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  acres  of 
land  in  Kausas  are  now  improved ;  but  this  is  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  its  area. 
Settlements  are  rabidly  extending  westward,  and  its  whole  area  is  destined  to  be  occo- 
pied  by  towns  or  cities,  or  in  pasturage  or  tillage,  or  fruit  or  forest  trees. 

According  to  the  census  returns,  the  number  of  horses  owned  in  the  State,  in  1870, 
is  122,192;  of  mules  and  their  kind,  13,916;  milch  cows,  127,452;  working  oxen,  22,090 ; 
other  cattle,  220,515;  sheep,  96,583;  swine,  211,109;  and  the  value  of  all  the  live 
stock  is,  $23,749,855 ;  add  to  this  the  value  of  the  farms,  $78,891,098 ;  of  farm  prodoc- 
tions,  $24,351,585 ;  total,  $126,992,538. 

While  it  is  true  that  Kansas  is  pre-eminently  a  stock-growing  State,  and  stock  here 
is  generally  healthy,  and  fattened  on  the  grasses  alone  in  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  spring, 
it  is  also  true  that  they  are,  to  some  extent,  liable  to  disease,  and  this  liability  may 
increase  as  their  numbers  increase. 

A  department  of  veterinary  science,  properly  manned  and  rightly  conducted,  would 
tend  to  bring  this  institution  into  very  intimate  relation  to  the  stock-growing  interest 
of  the  State,  and  would  tend  to  correct  many  of  the  fatal  and  costly  blunders  now 
committed  in  veterinary  pathology,  medicine,  and  surgery,  on  account  of  tbe  great 
lack  of  knowledge  on  these  subjects. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  the 
true  theory  of  stock-raising,  would  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  young  men  of  the 
State,  even  though  they  should  not  become  veterinary  surgeons. 

EMPORIA   STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  principal's  report  states  the  attendance  to  be  243 — males,  111 ;  females,  132. 
The  enrollment  would  have  been  considerably  larger  than  this,  but  the  crowded  con- 
dition of  the  school  during  the  first  and  third  terms  deterred  many  from  making  appU- 
cation  for  a<lmission.  As  it  was,  several  students  were  compelled,  each  of  these  terms, 
to  occupy  tempomry  seats  placed  in  the  aisles,  holding  their  books  upon  the  window- 
sills.  More  room  is  a  necessity.  UnleHS  there  be  a  serious  and  unlooked-for  falUng 
off  in  the  yearly  rate  of  increase,  which  has  been  maintained  for  the  last  five  yeara, 
more  than  three  hundred  pupils  will  knock  at  the  doors  of  thejiormal  school  for  aidmis- 
sion  next  year.  What  shall  be  done  with  them  ?  Fifty  of  the  number  at  least,  fifty 
teachers,  must  be  turned  away,  unless  new  buildings  are  erected  or  the  present  one 
enlarged. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  in  prescribing  the  course  of  study  for  the  normal  school, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  to  form  an  ambitious  course.  The  idea  of  making  a  normal 
school  a  college  was  not  entertained.  The  object  was  to  provide  a  first-class  tnun- 
ing-school  for  teachers,  including  in  its  curriculum  such  studies,  and  only  such  Btudies, 
as  are  of  direct  practical  benefit  to  the  public-school  teachers.     C^  r\r\o]f^ 
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Believiiig  that  the  ^neral  conrse  of  study  is  snited  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and 
especially  that  the  time  and  labor  bestowed  upon  the  common-school  studies,  the 
'*  Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching/'  and  the  practice  teaching  in  the» model  school,  cannot 
be  safely  curtailed,  the  report  of  the  principal  invites  attention  to  another  feature  of 
the  course,  viz :  its  length.  Three  years  is  the  time  now  required  for  its  completion  by 
stndents.  of  average  ability.  A  few  complete  the  work  satisfactorily  in  less  time;  a 
larger  number  are  compelled  to  remain  as  members  of  the  school  for  a  longer  period 
thim  three  years,  before  they  are  graduates ;  the  ruling  being,  that  the  full  work  of  each 
term  must  be  accomplished  before  the  student  is  advanced  in  the  course.  The  optional 
Btndies,  Latin,  Greek,  Freuch,  and  German,  have  been  added  within  the  present  year. 
Without  them,  the  average  student  found  too  much,  rather  than  too  little,  work  for 
the  three  years.  Without  extending  the  time,  not  one  student  in  ten  will  be  able  to 
carry  optional  studies  in  addition  to  those  of  the  regular  course.  Let  the  time  be  four 
years  instead  of  three,  and  the  difficulty  here  presented  is  obviated.  But,  on  the  other 
Band,  the  number  of  students  whose  circumstances  will  justify  even  a  three  years' 
attendance  at  the  normal  school,  is  but  a  small  fractioiU  of  the  whole  number.  The 
graduating  classes  of  all  normal  schools  having  more  than  a  two  years'  course  are  smalL 

hi  addition  to  the  ordinary  influences  tending  to  diminish  the  size  of  senior  and  grad- 
uating classes,  which  affect  all  normal  schools  al  ike,  our  institution  has  been  subject  to  an 
nnosi^y  heavy  demand  for  teachers.  Thus  far,  notwithstanding  the  largo  increase  of 
students  year  by  year,  and  the  cflfrespondingly  increasing  number  sent  out  each  term, 
the  demand  for  normal  students  as  teachers  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  the  supply. 
A  hirge  number  of  the  students  leave  the  school  at  the  close  of  the  first  year.  Some 
begin  teaching  after  they  have  been  in  attendance  but  a  single  term,  frequently  to  their 
own  disadvantage  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  reputation  of  the  school. 

A  CHANGE  IN  THE  COUB8B  SUGGESTED. 

In  view  of  all  the  existing  circumstances,  the  principal  makes  the  following  sugges- 
tion :  Let  the  curriculum  be  so  modified  as  to  present  a  double  course  of  study ;  one  to 
extend  over  two  years,  the  other  four  years.  Let  the  two  years'  conrse  inclnde  all  the 
studies  of  the  common  school,  the  work  in  "  Theory  of  Teaching."  so  fur  as  it  relates 
to  the  management  of  the  district  schools,  together  with  snch  a  selection  from  the 
higher  studies  as  will  be  most  available  for  purposes  of  general  exercises.  Physiology 
and  botany  are  among  the  studies  that  should  not  be  oniitted.  The  sole  object  of  this 
two  years'  course  would  be  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  common  district  school.  When 
satisfactorily  completed,  the  student  should  receive  a  certiticateor  second-grade  diploma 
from  the  normal  school,  which  wpuld  be  for  him  a  reconmieudatiou,  and  for  school  offi- 
cers an  evidence  of  his  fitness  to  4|;ach.  The  four  years'  course,  presenting  a  large  and 
varied  list  of  studies,  would  fit  its  graduates  to  become  teachers  in  the  highest  grades 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the  State.  Students  completing  this  course  should  re- 
eeive  the  highest  honors  of  the  institution,  the  full  diploma. 

LEAVENWORTH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Within  the  year  a  second  State  normal  school  has  been  organized  at  Leavenworth, 
Kansas.    Tuition  in  it  is  furnished  free  to— 

1.  One  individual  from  each  representative  and  senatorial  district  of  the  State,  who 
shall  be  recommended  by  the  representative  of  the  district ;  provided,  such  person  has 
reached  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  who  shall  have  passed  satisfactory  examination,  and  shall 
have  Biffued  the  declaration  of  intention  to  follow  the  profession  of  teaching. 

2.  In  Its  organization  it  consists  of  two  distinct  departments.  The  elementary  course 
is  to  provide  a  thorough  drill  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common  and  gram- 
mar schools,  with  the  additional  subjects  of  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  physi- 
ology, together  with  the  consideration  of  the  philosonliy  of  education,  method  of  teach- 
ing, school  policy,  and  observations  and  practice  in  tne  best  methods  of  teaching,  and 
wul  require  two  years  to  complete  the  course.  The  first  year  will  be  spent  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  tnith,  find  will  be  called  the  preparatory  class  of  the  elementary  school.  The 
second  will  be  occupied  in  connection  with  obtaining  a  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
profession  in  reproducing  the  drill  which  has  been  received,  both  as  to  methods  of 
teaching  and  governing,  under  the  supervision  of  skilled  teachers  whose  duty  it  is  to 
criticise  their  work,  point  out  and  correct  their  errors,  and  to  suggest  to  them  sources 
and  means  of  improvement. 

In  Ihe  advanced  course  those  branches  of  study  will  be  pursued  with  more  direct 
reference  to  the  preparation  of  the  student  for  the  higher  department  of  our  public 
sdiools,  including  the  usual  branches  of  physics,  metaphysics,  language,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  and  literature,  and  will  require  a  periocl  of  three  years  to  comple!»  it. 
The  classes  of  this  coutse  will  be  known  as  junior,  middle,  and  senior. 

3.  Students  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  of  the  institution  satisfactorily  will 
receive  corresponding  diplomas,  which  will  serve  as  licenses,  without  further  examin- 
ation, to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  ^..  GoOqIc 
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UNIYEBSmr  OF  KANSAS. 

The  aggregate  attendaDce,  213,  is  the  namber  of  students  enrolled  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  lost  annual  catalogue  in  February,  this  year.  The  preparatory  department 
is  still  a  necessary  adjunct  of  the  university,  because,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Morris  School,  in  the  city  of  Leavenworth,  the  pnblio  schools  throughout  the  State  do 
not  give  an  elementary  education  sufficiently  broad  and  thorough  to  prepare  pupils 
for  the  collegiate  department. 

During  the  year,  more  than  one  hundred  volumes  have  been  added  to  the  library. 

To  the  collection  of  apparatus,  the  following  additions  have  been  made,  viz :  An 
engineer's  transit,  and  an  engineer's  Y  level,  with  appliances  for  office  and  field  work 
|.  in  ei^neering ;  a  Gambey's  sextant ;  an  artificial  horizon ;  a  Negus  box-chronometer, 
and  Qreen's  standanl  barometer  and  thermometer  for  field  practice  in  astronomy;  a 
Cbitton's  universal  furnace,  with  sand-bath  and  appliances  for  metallur^cal  opera- 
tions; an  analytical  balance;  a  spectroscope ;  and  a  large  supply  of  chemicals,  and  of 
glass  and  porcelain  ware,  for  the  chemical  laboratory. 

To  enable  the  university  to  meet  the  growing  demands  which  are  made  upon  it  for 
more  extended  and  thorough  courses  of  instruction  than  it  hitherto  has  been  prepared 
to  give  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  drawing,  in  theoretical  and  experimental  chem- 
istry, and  the  theoretical  and  experimental  study  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity, 
the  regents,  at  their  last  annual  meeting,  created  tim  new  professorships,  viz :  a  pro- 
fessorsnip  of  general  and  industrial  drawing,  and  a  professorship  of  chemistr^r  and 
physics ;  by  physics  are  here  meant  the  science  of  light,  heat,  sound,  and  electricity. 
This  action  of  the  board  cannot  fail  to  commend  itself  to  all  who  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  above-named  branches  to  almost  every  department  of  industrial  life. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1870,  the  citizens  of  Lawrence,  generously,  and  with  rare 
unanimity,  voted  an  appro])riation  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  in  city  bonds,  to 
aid  in  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  the  nniversity.  With  the  proceeds  of 
these  bonds  there  is  now  being  erected,  on  the  highest  point  of  Mount  Ore^,  a  splen- 
did bnildine,  which  it  is  hopea  will  be  ready  for  occupancy  before  September,  ld71. 

The  completion  of  the  building  according  to  the  plans  and  specifications  adopted  by 
the  board  will  place  the  University  of  Kansas  at  the  head  of  institutions  of  its  class, 
in  regard  to  the  conveniences  which  are  required  by  the  most  approved  modem  methods 
of  Instmction.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  conveniences  will  be  utilized  by  the 
people  of  Kansas  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  university  a  blessing  as  well  as  an 
ornament  to  the  State. 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

The  volume  published  by  the  board  of  educations  for  1870  embraces  the  fifth  and 
sixth  annual  reports  for  the  years  1869-70,  and  covers  a  period  of  time  from  August, 
1867,  to  date  of  publication. 

The  report  for  1870  is  very  full,  containing  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board ; 
the  city  superintendent ;  the  statements  of  the  various  committees  of  the  board ;  the 
course  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  various  grades  of  the  schools;  the  list  of  text- 
books used ;  directions  to  teachers ;  and.  closes  with  the  statutes  of  the  school  law 
which  apply  to  the  city  as  a  school  district,  the  by-laws  of  the  board  of  education, 
the  school  regulations,  and  statistical  tables. 

superintendent's  report. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  states  that  the  schools  of  the  city  are  classified  as 
primary,  grammar,  and  hi^h ;  the  course  of  instmction  in  the  primary  includes  six 
grades,  in  the  grammar  four  grades,  and  in  the  high  school  three  classes ;  that  there 
18  great  uniformity  in  the  uumTK^r  of  children  in  the  different  schools.  The  most  of  the 
schools  are  arranged  for  sixty-three  pu^iils,  and  a  school-room  is  never  alIowc<l  to  be 
crowded;  this,  he  thinks,  is  about  the  limit  a  good  instnictor  can  teach  properly,  and 
schools  as  thoroughly  graded  as  ours  can  be  properly  and  thoroughly  taught  by  a  compe- 
tent instructor.  In  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  where  lessons  multiply,  a  much  smaller 
number  will  limit  the  powers  of  a  teacher.  The  schools  of  the  city  occupy  ei/^ht  sepa- 
rate buildings,  embracing  great  contrasts  in  size,  structure,  and  accomuiodations :  the 
finest  school-buildings  in  the  entire  West,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  rooms  unfit  in  every 
respect  for  school  purposes,  viz :  in  convenience,  in  size,  in  appointments,  and  in  venti- 
lation. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  respect  to  the  advantages  of  the  graded  system  the  superintendent  remarks:  ^A 
class  of  thirty,  with  the  same  capacity  and  attainments,  can  be  instructed  in  the  same 
time  and  with  much  better  results  than  a  class  of  two  or  three,  for  with  increased  num- 
bers interest  and  enthusiasm  are  increased.  With  sixty-three  pupils  in  the  ungraded  sys- 
tem the  teacher  would  be  obliged  to  divide  the  three-hour  session  into  slxty|three  parts, 
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tTinff  less  than  Ihree  minatos  to  a  papil,  while  the  other  one  hundred  and  seventy-seyen 
linatee  would  be  spent  by  the  papils  in  play  or  listleesnees,  so  that  the  least  amonnt  of 
taching  or  instraction  would  be  received.  But  with  the  graded  system  the  teacher 
ivides  the  pupils  into  two  classes,  interesting,  exciting,  and  drilling  one  class  for 
fleen  minnte^  while  the  other  class  prepares  an  exercise  or  recitatioQ,  and  when  the 
me  of  recitation  is  over,  a  tap  of  the  bell  brings  them  in  an  instant  to  their  studies, 
hile  the  other  class  has  its  recitation.  And  thus  they  alternate  during  the  session : 
ow  a  class  in  numbers,  now  a  lively  and  pleasant  song,  now  spelling,,  now  an  object- 
ion, now  a  gymnastic  exercise ;  so  that  they  are  kept  upon  the  tiptoo  of  excitement 
od  interest  daring  the  session,  and  not  a  moment  is  left  for  idleness  and  its  attending 
nls,  and  the  government  of  the  tohool  is  entirely  absorbed  in  teaching  and  iuterest- 
ag  the  pupils. 

PROGRAMME  OF  STUDIES. 

'^During  the  year  a  definite  programme  of  studies  for  each  grade,  £or  Mwfa  month  and 
reek,  has  been  adopted.  It  is  intended  to  afford  each  teacher  a  standard  whereby  to 
letermine  whether  her  pupils  are  doing  the  required  work  of  the  grade.  It  serves  aa 
kgaide  to  the  superintendent  in  examining  the  schools.  He  knowa  precisely  the  work 
tieaeh  week  of  each  school,  and  can  compare  them  wil^  aeeuracy.  The  beneficial 
^Sbcts  of  this  definite  programme  have  been  most  apparent.  It  has-  shown  teachers 
ibat  not  onlv  a  school  which  appears  well  to  a  beholder  is  necessary,  but  that  they  are 
responsible  for  a  definite  amount  of  work  done.  It  has  promoted  unity  and  harmony 
if  effort  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  difierent  grades.  It  secures  uniformity  of  pro- 
SRS8  in  the  different  grades  of  the  city,  so  that  a  pupil  can  be  transferred  from  one 
Kbool  to  another  without  losing  a  single  recitation,  and  he  goes  into  the  new  school 
^th  the  same  leettations  he  would  have  had  in  the  old." 

LENGTH  OF  TIME  TO  EACH  GRADE. 

In  the  primaiy  grades  five  months,  or  one  term, provided  the  clasa  kaaan  intelligent 
and  competent  instructor,  and  in  the  ^ammar  and  high  school  one  year  for  each  grade, 
is  foand  sufficient  ;  -so  that  the  entire  course  of  instruction  will  require  ten  years. 
Popils  are  allowed  to  advance  faster  than  their  classes,  if  they  desire  and  can  pass 
the  requisite  examination.  Special  promotion  has  been  quite  common,  and  there  are 
OM8  where  pupils  have  advanced  several  grades  during  the  year,  and^  on  the  other 
band,  there  are  many  cases  where  pupils  have  spent  the  entire  year  in  a  grade  which. 
iboQld  have  eccuiMed  them  but  five  months. 

SCHOOL  DIBCIPLINB. 

£ffiMrt  has  been  made  to  eneourage  gentleness  in  the  government  of  the  school,  and 

to  make  emphatic  this  rule^  viz :  '*  That  the  instructors  should  aim  at  such  discipline 

in  their  schools  as  would  be  exercised  by  kind  and  ludicious  parents."    A  report  is  re- 

<lQired  firom  every  teacher  of  every  case  of  corporal  punishment,  the  degree,  and  the 

t^Qse.   The  desire  is,  as  much  as  possible,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  government 

^n  the  child ;  and  thus  each  school  is  divided  into  two  classes :  the  one  composed 

■  those  who  will  take  the  responsibility  of  self-government,  and  the  other  of  those 

^  will  not.     Respecting  this  subject  the  superintendent  makes  the  following 

■oiarkB: 

'^  Order  in  school  is  important j  but  ajpot^  and  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  pupils 

^exercise  it  is  more  important.    This  it  is  which  fits  them  to  become  good  citizens  in 

■e  republic,  to  make  good  laws  when  the  responsibility  of  law-making  shall  &11  upon 

mvL   8ome  of  the  teachers  of  the  schools  seem  to  have  the  power  of  securing  good 

^or  without  apparently  making  an  effort,  while  others  have  to  use  every  appliance 

their  power  to  succeed.    What  are  the  elements  of  this  wondrous  power  f 

'"First- A  perfect  control  of  one's  self;  calm,  self-possessed,  mild,  yet  firm.    Sneh 

Achers  have  a  power  that  is  felt  by  any  pupil. 

"Second.  Excellent  judgment,  careful  in  requirements,  withdrawing  as  far  as  possi- 
^  incentiye  to  wron^-doing,  avoiding  recurring  aiitagoi^sms. 

''Third.  The  foregoing  elements  should  always  be  united  with  a  deep  interest  for  the 
*lfepe  of  the  pupiE 

/Fourth.  Interest  the  pupil  in  himself  and  his  work.  Let  him  feel  that  to  correct 
"  &nlts  and  build  up  a  good  character  is  his  duty,  tis  well  as  the  great  privilege  which 
thaa given  him  by  the  school  system.  But  let  tbepupil  be  thoroughly  interested  in 
fe  studies,  and  the  labor  of  government  is  over.  We  have  found  always  that  when  a 
■^er  can  interest  her  papib  she  has  no  trouble  in  the  government  of  her  school. 

F.I  have  repeatedly  aoced  teachers,  as  I  have  witnessed  the  perfect  deportment  of 
tr  pupils,  listened  to  their  several  recitations,  as  their  bright  faces,  radiant  with 
^%  Resented  one  of  the  most  attractive  pictures  that  could  meet  the  eye,  tHow 
you  manage  to  secure  such  perfect  order  f  The  reply  has  been  almost  invariably, 
12CE 
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*  I  do  not  know ;  I  have  made  no  especial  effort  to  do  it ;  I  sappose  it  is  because  they 

TRUANCY 

The  schools  of  the  city  have  suffered  very  little  from  this  cause,  the  reason  for  which 
is  thought  to  be,  first,  that  great  effort  is  made  by  the  teachers  to  make  the  schoola 
attractive  and  pleasant — a  place  where  pupils  woukl  like  to  be  ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
close  connection  the  teacher  has  with  the  parent ;  if  the  pupil  is  absent  or  tardy  five 
times,  the  parent  is  notitied,  and  if  truancy  is  the  cause,  the  parent  and  teacher  can 
concert  together  to  break  it  up. 

teachers'  ubrary. 

The  opinion  is  expressed  that  a  library  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  teachers  is 
really  a  necessity.  The  standard  works  on  ed  neat  ion  jil  progress  and  the  best  methods 
are  indispensable  to  the  thorough  improvement  of  our  teachers,  and  the  successfhl 
working  of  the  teachers*  institute.  This  library  should  be  kept  at  the  rooms  of  the 
board,  and  the  superintendent  or  clerk  of  the  board  made  responsible  for  the  same. 
Two  hundred  dollars  is  all  that  it  would  bo  necessary  to  expend  for  this  purpose  at 
present. 

OBJECT-LESSONS. 

In  each  of  the  schools  during  the  year  there  has  been  a  systematic  course  in  object- 
lessous  upon  the  primary  and  secondary  properties  of  mattcT,  for  tlio  purpose  of  culti- 
vating the  powers  of  perception,  and  teaching  the  pupils  to  describe  accurately  the 
qualities  of  objects.  This  has  never  interfered  with  the  usual  work  of  the  school,  but 
has  given  greater  variety  to  the  exercises,  and  has  been  a  marked  element  in  making 
the  school  a  pleasant  place  for  the  children. 

PHYSICAL  TRAININO. 

Each  school  has  had  calisthenic  exercises  several  times  a  day.  After  a  recitation  or 
two,  vigorous  physical  exercise  is  engaged  in  to  develop  the  muscles  of  the  body  and 
to  awake  the  mind.  This  methodical  exercise  is  believed  to  be  far  better  than  boister- 
ous play  upon  the  school-grounds. 

THE  FOUR-HOUK    PLAN. 

The  president  of  the  board  expresses  his  belief  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
board  should  take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  four-hour  plan 
instead  of  the  six,  and  earnestly  recommends  that  this  change  be  made  in  the  primary 
department,  at  least  to  the  fifth  grade.  For  this  change,  he  states,  there  are  many  rea- 
fious,  the  first  of  which  given  is,  that  six  hours  are  too  many  to  keep  the  child  confined 
in  the  school-room.  The  body  droops  for  want  of  exercise;  the  mind  is  overtaxed. 
This  overtaxing  of  the  mind  exhibits  itself  directly  by  depressing  the  body,  so  that 
the  body  receives  the  entire  harm  from  both  causes.  The  president  remarks :  "  This 
condition  of  things  should  be  changed  at  once.  I  am  satisfied  that  more  efficient  and 
thorough  work  can  be  done  in  the  lower  grades  in  four  hours  than  in  six." 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  this  school  the  course  of  study  is  comprehensive,  including  the  department  of 
language,  both  ancient  and  modem,  a  full  course  in  mathematics,  physical  sciences, 
English  literature,  metaphysics,  ethics,  belles-lettres  in  its  various  departments,  &e. 
Thus  the  school  is  divided  into  departments  of  study,  and  each  department  is  placetl  in 
the  bands  of  a  competent  person  who  has  made  this  class  of  studies  a  specialty,  and  is 
held  responsible  for  the  results. 

Written  examinations  are  held  monthly  on  questions  prepared  or  approved  by  tho 
Buperintendent,  on  the  work  passed  over  during  the  month,  and  a  minimum  standing 
is  required  in  order  for  the  pupil  to  retain  his  place  in  the  class.  Not  hooJcSy  but  sub- 
jects, are  disonssed,  and  each  teacher  is  required  to  discuss  the  several  subjects  of  his 
department  without  the  use  of  books,  systematizing  the  whole  in  a  logicol  manner,  so 
that  the  relation  of  truth  may  }f(d  clearly  seen  and  easily  remembered. 

The  board  of  instruction  consists  of  the  teacher  of  mathematics,  the  teacher  of  natu- 
ral sciences  and  German,  the  teacher  of  Latin  and  English  literature,  and  the  teacher 
of  elocution. 

A  record  of  the  exercises  of  the  school  is  made  daily.  At  the  end  of  every  four  weeks 
a  general  average  is  taken  of  the  daily  standing  of  each  pupil  in  his  studies,  attendance, 
and  de]x>rtment.  An  examination  is  made  of  each  studyj  which  is  added  with  the  daily 
standing,  and  an  average  made  of  these  two.    The  ment-roU  is  obtained  from  a  c<Hn- 
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C'son  of  these  averageSf  the  highest  pnpil  on  the  general  averse  standing  first.  An 
or-roll  is  made  up  at  the  end  of  every  term,  or  five  months.  Fopils  who  arc  perfect 
in  deportment,  attendance,  and  above  90  per  cent,  in  scholarship,  are  entitled  to  be 
inarke<l  as  honor-scholars.  The  star-roll  is  made  np  at  the  close  of  each  school  year, 
and  ia  secured  by  those  pupils  whose  names  were  found  upon  the  honor-rolls  for  the 
year. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

A  State  normal  school  is  to  be  established  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year. 
The  school  is  to  have  two  distinct  departments.  The  elementary  course  is  to  provide 
ft  thorough  drill  in  the  various  branches  taught  in  our  common  and  grammar  schools, 
with  the  additional  subjects  of  algebra,  natural  philosophy,  and  physiology,  together 
with  the  consideration  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  methods  of  teaching,  school 
pohty,  and  observation  and  practice  in  the  best  methods  of"  teaching,  and  will  require 
two  years.  The  first  year  will  bo  spent  iu  the  acquisition  of  truth,  and  wiU  be  called 
the  preparatory  class  of  the  elementary  school.  The  second  will  be  occupied,  in 
connection  with  obtaining  a  knowledge  necessary  for  the  profession,  in  reproducing  the 
drill  which  has  been  received,  both  as  to  methods  of  teaching  and  governing,  under  the 
supervision  of  skilled  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  criticise  their  work,  commend  their 
excellencies,  point  out  and  correct  their  errors,  and  to  suggest  to  tjiem  sources  and 
means  of  improvement. 

In  the  advanced  course  those  branches  of  study  will  be  pursued  having  more  direct 
reference  to  the  prepaf  ation  of  the  student  for  the  higher  department  of  our  public 
schools,  including  the  usual  branches  of  physics,  metaphysics,  language,  both  ancicut 
and  modem,  and  literature,  and  it  will  require  a  period  of  three  years  for  its  comple- 
tion. The  classes  of  this  course  will  be  known  as  junior,  middle,  and  senior.  Each 
representative  and  senatorial  district  of  the  State  is  entitled  to  one  pupil.  Tuition  and 
the  use  of  aU  text-books  are  free.  Students  will  be  held  responsible,  however,  for  any 
injury  or  loss  of  books. 

teachers'  insttfl-tes. 

Institutes  were  held  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  year  upon  Saturday  of  each 
week,  commencing  at  10  oVlock  a.  m.  and  continuing  until  12  m.  During  the  last  six 
months  of  the  year  they  have  been  held  every  nlternatc  week.  Literary,  scientific,  and 
professional  subjects  have  been  discussed.  History-  of  natious,  of  individuals,  of  art, 
of  civilization,  has  had  an  important  part  in  each  meeting.  Several  lectures  have  been 
delivered  upon  practical  chemistry  by  Professor  Wherrell.  Classes  have  been  intro- 
duced from  the  difierent  grades  of  the  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  dnlled  by 
their  respective  teachers  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  to  illustrate  their  methods 
of  teaching.  School  polity  in  its  various  departments  has  been  taken  up  and  thor- 
oughly discussed.  Methods  of  presenting  truth,  and  of  conducting  recitations,  have 
received  their  full  share  of  attention.  Reports  and  crit;cisms  of  teachers  who  have 
visited  schools  have  been  read,  select  readings  have  l>een  given,  and  object-lessons  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated,  and  notes  of  each  exercise  have  been  required  from  each  teacher, 
the  work  of  one  institute  being  reviewed  at  the  next. 

female  teachers. 

"  We  have  employed,"  remarks  the  superintendent,  "during  the  past  year,  four  male 
and  thirty-four  iemale  teachers,  or  more  than  89  percent,  of  our  teachers  have  been  ladies. 
In  employing  this  large  proportion  of  ladies,  wo  are  but  carrying  out  the  general  plan 
of  schools  throughout  the  land.  The  employment  of  ladies  for  teachers  seems  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day.  In  Massachusetts  there  are  six  times  as  many  female  teachers  as 
males.  In  Vermont  the  relation  ia  five  to  one  ;  in  Iowa,  three  to  one ;  in  the  Stato  of 
Xew  York,  four  to  one.  In  large  cities  the  preponderance  is  still  greater  in  favor  of 
lady  teachers.  In  Chicago  they  have  24  men  and  241  women ;  in  Cincinnati,  GO  men 
and  324  women ;  in  St.  C^uis,  18  men  and  ICO  women  ;  San  Francisco,  .56  to  183.  Bos- 
ton has  67  to  .565  ;  Providence,  9  to  142 ;  Brooklyn,  27  to  510 ;  Thiladelphia,  82  to  217  ; 
Baltimore,  42  to  325 ;  Washington,  4  to  56 ;  in  New  York  city,  160  io  2,400. 

**  There  seems  to  be  a  fitness  in  this  order  of  things.  We  have  the  testimony  of  our 
best  educators  in  favor  of  female  teachers.  It  is  recommended  that  women  be  employed 
as  principals  of  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  with  the  exception  of  the  high  school,  and 
thus  reducing  the  number  of  male  teachers  to  two — the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  professor  of  physical  science." 

WASHBURN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1865,  and  is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational 
churches.  At  the  meeting  of  the  general  association  of  Congregational  churches  and 
ministers  of  Kansas,  held  at  Emporia,  a  resolution  was  passed  phdging  $25,000  for  the 
erection  of  permanent  buildings  for  Washburn  College,  provided  the  citizens  of  Topeka 
would  raise  $40,000  for  the  same  object.  This  amount  has  been  made  up  at  Topeka, 
and  the  trustees  propose  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  new  buil^in^  d^b*^"  ^^'^  «i^»",«» 
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OTTAWA  UNIVKRSITT. 


This  institntion  was  organized  in  Febrnary,  I860,  by  the  Baptist  chnrch  of  Eansaa, 
and  called  at  first  the  Roger  Williams  University.  In  December,  1862,  the  Ottawa  In- 
dians, in  council  assembl^,  agreed  to  give  to  the  university  20,000  acres  of  their  land, 
provided  that  in  two  years  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  the  trnstees  of  the  nni- 
versity  shall  have  expended  (10,000  toward  this  enterprise,  and  also  from  and  after  thia 
time  they  shall  board,  clothe,  and  edncate  a  number,  not  exceeding  fifty,  of  the  Ottawa 
children  everv  year  for  thirty  years,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the  thirty  years  tlie 
Ottawas  shall  be  entitled  to  ten  scholarships  in  the  university  forever.  The  institn- 
tion is  out  of  debt,  and  is  in  a  prosperous  condition  financially. 

!JMle9  of  statiaUeal  detaUa  of  tdiooU  in  Emmos,  hy  counties,  for  the  year  1870. 

Hon.  H.  D.  McCarty,  Superintendent  of  PuhUo  Inetructiony  Topeka, 
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64 

39 

2,543 

^^ 

622 

490 

1,670 

9<3 

3,180 

1,W 

2,932 

^SS 

1,634 

1,138 

6,212 

4.119 

3,908 

1,«W 

2,088 

1,514 

85 

41 

1,333 

m 

25 



2,470 

i,i!n 

619 

291 

1,686 

•^'1.0» 

1,009 

838 

S.OC'j 

360' 

181 

1,352 

1,0C 

1,027 

505 

183 

104 

414 

830 

3,000 

^^ 

62 

d* 

550 

)6 

648 

356 

933 

585 

751 

447 

1,833 

1,050 

Total. 


1,950 


109,242 


63,218 


39,401 
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KENTVCKT. 

The  report  of  Hon.  Z.  F.  Smith,  late  gaperintendent  of  pablio  instrnctioii.  trans- 
mitted on  the  11th  September,  to  coyer  the  year  ending  Jnne  30. 1871,  in  received  at 
tills  office  Jnst  in  time  to  inolnde  its  yainable  and  recent  information  in  this  report. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISnCS. 

Popnlation  of  the  State,  United  States  censns  of  1870 1,321  Oil 

Total  census  of  pnpil  children  reported  to  the  superintendent  for  the  school 

year  ending  Jane  30, 1872 .' 405,427 

Komberof  scnool  districts  reported  in  the  State 5,11? 

Increase 700 

Kumberof  schools tanght 5,068 

Increase 591 

Average  nnmber  of  children  at  school 120,866 

Increase  in  average  number  at  school 8,236 

AmuuDt  apportioned  to  each  child,  per  rate,  in  1870 .* |2  00 

Amount  i^portioned  to  each  child,  per  rate,  in  1871 |2  30 

Total  amount  of  estimated  receipts  year  ending  July  1, 1872 $968, 176  80 

SOUBCES  OF  SCHOOL  REVENUE. 

The  manner  in  vrhich  the  State  school  fund  is  constituted  from  year  to  year  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  last  annual  estimate  of  the  State  auditor,  as  required  by  law : 

A  statement  of  moneys  which  may  be  expected  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  during 
the  year  ending  30th  July,  1872,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  superintendent  of  publio 
instruction,  viz : 

Amount  of  revenue  1871,  as  per  valuation  of  1870,  at  20  cents $618, 418  12 

Amounts  of 'delinquents  re-listed  with  sherifb 40,000  00 

858,418  12 

Less  sherifEs' commissions,  &o $90,000  00 

Paid  premiums  to  Ist  July 1,467  20 

91,467  20 

766  950  92 

From  interest  on  State  school  bond 132*036  50 

From  Bank  of  AshUind 1,000  00 

From  Bank  of  Kentucky 6,000  00 

From  Commercial  Bank  of  Kentucky 7,500  00 

From  Fawners' Bank  of  Kentucky 8,500  00 

From  Farmers  and  Drovers' Bank * 500  00 

From  tax  on  billiards 1,500  00 

From  tax  on  dogs 2,000  00 

From  Bank  of  Shelby  viUe.: 950  00 

From  German  Bank  and  Insurance  Company 900  00 

From  sheriffs' old  balances 15,000  00 

942,837  42 
Add  balance  in  treasury  1st  July,  1871 : 85,339  38 

1,028,176  80 
Deduct  estimated  amount  of  unpaid  school  drafts  for  the  year 

1871,  Ist  July,  1871 $20,000  00 

Deduct  estimated  amount  of  |766,950  20,  to  cover  balance  un- 

coUected  1st  July,  1872 40,000  00 

60,000  00 

Totri  amount  of  estimated  receipts  1st  July,  1872 968, 176  80 

The  interest  on  county  school  bonds  is  not  included  in  the  above  estimates. 

D.  HOWABD  SlrOTH,  Audita. 
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WORKINGS  OF  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

"  In  makinj]j  the  fourth  and  last  annual  report  during  my  official  term,  as  is  required 
by  law,"  says  the  superintendent,  *'  it  becomes  my  duty  and  privilege  to  embody  in  it  an 
analysis  and  review  of  tlie  operations  and  results  of  the  first  years  experiment  of  the 
eystom,  as  administered  under  the  new  law  of  1870,  and  the  increase  of  taxation,  asenb- 
mitiud  by  the  previous  legislature  and  ratified  by  popular  vote  in  1869.  As  set  forth 
in  lijy  last  report,  the  present  law  was  severely  criticised  and  condemned  as  too  awk- 
ward, incompetent,  and  incomplete  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  public  senti- 
ment and  public  necessity  among  the  people  of  our  State.  Yet,  the  legislataro  havinf 
made  ihis  the  law  under  which  the  interests  of  this  department  should  be  controlled, 
I  felt  it  to  be  incumbent  on  me  to  execute  the  law,  and  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
department  with  all  possible  enterprise  and  efficiency.  That  the  law  is  unsuited  and 
inadequate  to  the  demands  of  our  commonwealth,  and  a  reproach  to  the  reputation 
and  intelligence  of  our  people,  is  instinctively  felt  by  every  well-informed  person  on 
the  subject  of  popular  educational  systems.  The  argument  used  most  popularly  by  the 
legislators,  that  the  people  of  Kentucky  were  too  ignorant  to  understand  and  operak 
an  advanced  and  liberal  school  system,  is  founded  neither  in  good  logic  nor  experience. 
An  indifferent  and  imperfect  law,  such  as  we  have,  must  work  awkwardly  and  feebly; 
and  especially  in  the  hands  of  the  multitudes  of  novices  who  must  be  appointed  to  ei- 
ecute  its  details,  without  regard  to  qualifications.  A  liberal  and  perfect  law  is  no  more 
difficult  to  understand  and  operate  than  such  a  law  as  we  now  have,  and  I  cannot  bul 
commend  the  alacrity  and  readiness  with  which  the  commissioners  generally  through- 
out the  State  have  endeavored  to  understand  and  apply  the  new  law.  The  idea  tliai 
we  must  adopt  an  indifferent  law,  and  modify  and  change  it  from  year  to  year,  until 
the  officials  are  educated  to  the  point  of  understanding  a  good  law  before  we  finally 
have  one,  is  most  absurd,  for  the  above  reasons.  To  force  such  a  law  as  we  now  have 
upon  the  commonwealth,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  officials  of  the  system,  and 
demand  of  them  good  and  flourishing  common  schools,  is  cruel  and  unwise.'' 

THE  RATE-BILL  AMENDMENT. 

The  amendments  to  the  school  law,  made  last  winter,  the  principal  one  of  which  bad 
the  effect  of  establishing  the  rate-bill  system,  receive  severe  criticism  from  the  super- 
intendent.   The  following  is  the  amenament,  with  the  comments  thereon : 

**That  section  9,  article  6,  bo  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following:  Provided, 
That  whenever  the  pro  ratA  share  of  the  school  fund  for  any  district  shall  bo  insuffi- 
cient to  employ  a  competent  teacher  to  teach  a  full  session,  Hie  truttees  are  atUkorized  to 
apportion  ihe  deficit  among  the  patrons  of  the  school  in  proportion  to  tlve  number  ofchildrca 
and  length  of  time  actudlhj  sent  by  eacli;  and  the  sum  thus  apportioned  to  any  parent  or 
guardian  shall  be  collectable  in  the  same  manner  as  subscriptions  are  now  collected  by 
Jaw.' 

"I  italicize  a  i)ortion  of  the  above,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  probable  effiactsof  the  use 
of  the  authority  given  on  the  schools. 

**  The  adoption  of  such  a  provision  into  our  school  system,  however  well  int^ided,  iu* 
troduees  an  insidious  and  vicious  principle,  which  is  directly  hostile  to  the  design  and 
genius  of  the  free-school  jwlicy.  If  we  reflect  a  moment,  reason  and  experience  vn^ 
indorse  the  maxim  that  *  the  property  of  the  State  mast  guarantee  an  education  to 
every  child  of  the  commonwealth.'  The  school  policy  of  the  State,  therefore,  must  be 
liberal  ond  universal  to  this  end — not  exclusive  and  exceptional.  Any  provision  in  the 
school  law,  then,  which  presents  an  impassable  bari-ier  to,  or  drives  away  fix)m,  the 
common-scho<d  privileges,  any  class  of  pupil  children  who  have  been  previously  quali- 
fied and  classified  as  such,  makes  a  mockery  of  the  boon  and  heritage  of  free  education» 
and  wars  upon  the  principle  of  equality  of  privilege.  This  the  provisions  of  this 
ninth  section  does ;  and  is  consequently  inimical  to  the  interests  of  our  common  schools. 
Its  introduction  is  but  the  prelude  to  violent  agitation  and  controversy  until  it  is 
purged  from  the  system,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  history  of  every  State  law  which 
has  experimented  with  a  similar  provision. 

"This  provision  incorporates  into  our  school  system  what  is  popularly  known  asthe 
*  rate-bill'  feature,  and  almost  as  i>opularly,  *  the  odious  rate-bill  feature.'  EVery  Stote 
which  has  tried  the  experiment  had  abolished  the  feature,  after  much  injury  to  the 
cause  of  popular  education  and  acrimonious  contention  between  friends  and  foes?  up 
to  1868.  Connecticut  purged  her  system  of  the  rate-bill  provision  in  1868 ;  and  pr^ 
vious  to  that  time  Ohio,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  Ehode  Island,  and 
other  Stites,  had  done  the  same." 

THE  RATE-ntLL  AND  THE  FREE  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

In  presenting  the  argument's  against  the  rate-bill.  Superintendent  Smith  republishes 
a  portion  of  the  correspondence  drawn  out  by  Superintendent  Northrop,  of  Connecti- 
cut, in  1868,  from  which  the  following  dedactions  were  then  mad^ : 
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"  *  These  letters  and  discussions  establish  the  following  important  facts  and  conclu- 
sions: 

"  *  1.  Many  States  copied  the  rate-bill  from  Connecticut. 

'*  *  2-  All  these,  with  one  exception,  have  given  it  up. 

"*  3.  The  results  of  the  change  are  favorable,  and  meet  universal  approval. 

"*  4.  No  State  that  has  once  tried  the  free  system  has  since  adopted  the  rate-bill. 

*•  *5.  The  free  system  greatly  increases  the  whole  number  in  attendance. 

"*6.  It  lessens  tardiness,  irregularity,  and  truancy,  and  thus  increases  the  average 
attendance. 

" '  7.  The  free  system  elevates  and  dignifies  the  school  in  the  esteem  of  the  pupils. 

** '  8.  It  enhances  the  interest  of  the  parents. 

"  *  9.  It  quickens  the  educational  spirit  of  the- whole  people. 

"  *  10.  It  has  tended  to  lengthen  the  school  term. 

" '  11.  It  has  led  to  the  erection  of  better  school-houses. 

"  *  12.  It  economizes  the  exj^enditure  of  money,  securing  a  better  result  for  the  same 
cost.  In  one  town  in  Connecticut,  containing  sixteen  districts,  the  expense  of  the  joint 
meetings  of  selectmen  and  school  visitors  to  act  upon  questions  of  abatement  of  rate 
bills  is,  on  an  average,  $60  a  year.  If  every  town  spent  as  much,  the  aggregate  thus 
thrown  away  would  form  a  large  percentage  of  the  amount  now  raised  by  the  rate-bill. 

"  *  13.  The  rate-bill  is  a  prolitic  source  of  trouble  and  strife. 

"  *  14.  It  is  burdensome  and  odioUs  to  the  poor,  imposing  an  unequal  tax  upon  those 
more  blessed  in  their  children  than  in  their  basket  and  store,  becoming  a  tax  upon  pa- 
rental affection,  and  a  barrier  between  poverty  and  intelligence. 

"  ^  15.  The  free  school  tends  to  break  down  invidious  distinctions  and  to  fraternize  the 
people." 

THE  LEGISLATIVE  ARGUMENTS  FOR  THE  RATE-BILL. 

"The  member  of  the  legislature  who  introduced  this  rate-bill  clause,  a  most  estima- 
ble gentleman,  told  me,  when  I  protested  with  him,  that  in  the  school  district  where  he 
resided  there  were  only  about  one-tifth  of  the  citizens  who  were  men  of  wealth,  and 
who  paid  nearly  all  the  school  taxes  that  were  paid  in  the  district ;  that  the  remaining 
fonr-tifths  were  j>oor,  indigent,  and  dependent  fellows,  who  did  little  or  nothing  for  the 
common  schools,  and  shared  their  full  benefit,  and  who  should  be  made  to  pay.  Ho 
did  not  reflect  that  he  would  drive  some  of  their  children  from  the  school,  and  that 
good  common  schools  were  necessary  to  make  these  children  inteUigent,  thrifty,  and 
enterprising,  and  would  redeem  the  community  from  the  reproach  he  uttered  aud 
wished  to  perpetuate  upon  posterity.  If  Kentucky  had  been  given  a  liberal  system  of 
common  schools  thirty  years  ago,  there  would  not  have  existed  to-day  so  large  a  class 
of  these  poor,  shiftless,  and  worthless  pensioners  upon  the  rich,  as  our  politicians 
choose  to  regard  them  in  their  mental  reservations ;  nor  would  there  have  been  to-day 
40,000  white  voters  unable  to  read  and  write  their  names,  in  our  State. 

**  The  same  selfish  spirit,  which  rebels  and  protests  in  the  blue-grass  and  wealthier 
sections  against  paying  taxes  to  support  schools  in  the  mountain  and  poorer  counties, 
dictated  this  rate-bill  provision  to  drive  out  the  children  of  the  poor  and  helpless,  that 
the  benefits  of  the  common  schools  might  bo  more  exclusively  availaible  to  those  able 
to  pay  additional  tuition  fees.  It  may  appear  to  work  plausibly  and  well,  in  some  in- 
stances, for  a  time,  but  the  appearance  will  bo  deceptive.  It  has  but  to  live  on  our  book 
of  statutes  a  few  years  to  be%-x)me  odious." 

THE  riNANCIAL  ENDOWMENTS  OF  THE  KENTUCKY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  superintendent,  who  has  given  much  thought  to  this  subject  during  the  last  four 
years,  gives  his  views  relative  to  the  necessary  provision  for  an  effective  free-school 
flystem  in  Kentucky  in  the  following  extract: 

"  Kentucky  has  established  a  liberal  and  sufficient  financial  basis,  as  far  as  action  in 
the  name  of  the  commonwealth  is  concerned,  in  the  assessment  of  an  ad  valorem  tax 
of  two  mills  on  the  dollar  of  property.  Ko  further  ad  valorem  tax  should  be  asked  of 
the  State.  But  few  if  any  States  have  large  amounts  of  school  tax  on  them,  as  States : 
depending  on  local  and  district  taxation  for  the  greater  proportion  of  the  school 
revenues  expended.  The  uece&sity  for  a  maximum  State  rate  on  property,  the  revenues 
from  which  are  to  be  distributed  pro  rata  for  the  support  of  free  schools  throughout 
the  commonwealth,  is  found  in  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  povertv  which  exist 
between  different  sections  of  the  same.  Left  to  their  own  resources,  there  are  many 
communities  and  sections  where  the  people  would  bo  utterly  unable  to  educate  their 
children.  The  basis  must  be  laid,  therefore,  for  a  system  of  common  schools  in  a 
general  tax  on  property,  which  becomes  a  kind  of  nucleus  or  guarantee  for  a  free  school 
in  each  district  throughout  the  State. 

"As  an  equilibrium  of  justice  in  the  distribution  of  tax  burdens  for  common  schools, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  a  poll-tax  of  one  or  two  dollars  on  the  head  should  be  assessed, 
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in  conjnn  3tion  with  the  State  ad  yalorem.  A  poll-tax  of  $2  on  the  h«ad,  allowing  fiir 
30,000  dellDquent  polls,  woold  increase  the  school  revenues  50  per  oent.,  and  give  ma 
grand  total,  on  present  taxable  basis,  of  over  $1,300,000.  With  this^  and  a  general  pro- 
vision in  the  statute  allowing  all  town  and  county  districts  the  privilege  of  local  tsi- 
ation,  when  sanctioned  by  popular  vote,  Just  as  Louisville,  Henderson,  Frankfort,  and 
other  cities  are  specially  permitted  to  do  now,  we  might  safely  leave  the  rapid  and 
grand  development  of  our  common  schools  to  the  instincts  and  enterprise  of  the  peo- 
ple of  each  respective  community. 

"  Every  citizen,  however  indigent,  should  feel  grateful  for  so  priceless  a  heritage  as 
the  common  school,  which  brings  an  education  within  easy  reach  of  all  his  children, 
lifts  them  above  the  shadowy  spneres  and  degradations  of  ignorance,  and  places  them 
in  the  ranks  of  a  common  equality  ^r  the  great  race  and  struggle  of  life.  If -he  has 
little  or  no  visible  proi>erty  to  tax,  and  has  health  and  vigor  of  constitution  to  earn  bat 
bis  daily  wages,  his  pride  of  manhood  would  prompt  him  to  pay  the  pittance  of  t^per 

.  annum  toward  the  support  of  popular  education.  A  sense  of  justice  will  satisfy  him 
that  such  a  contribution  would  be  but  an  earnest  with  every  man  of  his  willingnesB 
to  share  some  of  the  lighter  burdens  where  he  receives  such  vast  benefits  in  return, 
and  that  he  did  not  desire  to  receive  all  without  at  least  a  slight  consideration  and 
acknowledgment.  If  any  should  be  too  poor  and  dependent  to  pay  even  this  poll-tax, 
and  were  possessed  of  no  visible  property,  it  could  not  be  collected  of  them,  and  to 

^such  it  would  make  no  difference. 

"THE  BEAU-IDEAL  OF  A  WELL-ENDOWED  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

may  be  expressed  and  guaranteed  in  an  ad  valorem  State  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar of  property,  a  State  poll-tax  of  |2,  and  the  general  privilege  given  in  the  statute  to 
the  people  of  any  city,  town,  or  county  district  to  vote  an  additional  local  tax  f<^ 
school  purposes,  of  not  more  than  three  mills  on  the  dollar,  at  discretion.  Such  pio- 
vision  would  embody  the  following  just  principles  of  equity  and  statesmanship : 

"  1.  The  establishment  of  six  months'  free  schools  in  every  district  in  the  State, 
which  would  guarantee  the  means  of  a  good  elementary  education  to  every  pupil  ohiki 
•f  the  commonwealth. 

"  2.  The  reasonable  application  of  the  doctrine  that  the  property  of  the  State  shonld 
be  made  to  guarantee  the  universal  education  of  the  children  of  the  State. 

"  3.  An  equitable,  but  not  an  oppressive,  distribution  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  so  that 
all  who  are  beneficiaries  may  share  a  just  and  reasonable  portion,  and  thus  be  made  to 
ieel  an  interest  and  independence  in  the  conmion  participation  of  free-«ohool  privi- 


'  4.  The  guarantee  of  the  opportunity  to  improve  and  extend  the  school  in  any  dis- 
trict, beyond  the  general  provision  of  State  ftinds,  by  local  liberality  and  enterprise, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  grovring  educational  ideas  and  interests  of  the  community, 
without  a  threatening  rate-bill  at  Vie  close  to  bar  the  indigent  from  the  school. 

''5.  The  application  of  laws  that  would  be  common  in  their  benefits  to  all  classes  and 
•ommunities  in  every  part  of  the  State,  without  making  discriminations  in  favor  of  or 
against  any."    • 

UNEXPENDED  SURPLUS. 

The  unexpended  balances  in  the  several  counties,  accruinff  dnring  the  past  three  yean, 
have  been  returned  to  the  State,  and  bonded  according  to  law,  as  unexpended  sarploa 
by  the  State,  to  the  board  of  education.  This  surplus  now  reaches  over  $300,000,  and 
Superintendent  Smith  says : 

*^  Now,  what  is  best  to  be  done  with  this  'surplus'  in  the  State  bond,  and  which  is 
annually  accumulating  T  It  has  been  a  temptation  to  negligence,  and  a  sort  of  com- 
mon relief  to  delinquent  school  officers,  ever  since  it  was  created.  They  have  come  to 
know  that  if  they  neglect  the  school  in  their  district,  the  next  legislature  will  enroll  them 
HI  an  *  omnibus  bill,°and  order  them  paid  any  way  out  of  the  surplus  due  their  conntiefl. 
ThuR  it  ofiers  a  premium  upon  indiff^ereuce  and  delinquency  among  school  oflSccrs, 
%nd  has  done  as  much  to  demoralize  the  vigorous  operation  of  the  school  system  as  any 
•ther  one  defect  in  the  land.  I  would  advise  that  the  next  legislature  of  1871-72  place 
this  bonded  surplus  at  the  disposal  of  the  several  counties  to  which  it  is  respectively 
duo,  for  the  purpose  of~l.  Building,  repairing,  or  furnishing  the  school-houses  of  the 
various  districts ;  or,  2.  For  improving  or  extending  the  time  of  the  free  schools ;  or, 
3,  For  paying  the  wages  of  school  commissioners  and  the  expenses  of  county  teachers' 
institutes.    Ci  some  such  way  the  fund  could  be  made  immediately  uaefuL'' 

'  SCHOOL-HOUSE  ACCOMMODATIONS. 

The  pressing  need  of  school-house  accomlnodations  and  improvements  throughout 
the  State  has  induced  Superintendent  Smith  to  make  this  subject  a  specialty  in  the 
present  report.    About  loO  pages  is  given  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  the  presenta- 
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tion  of  plans  and  speciflcatioDS,  and  architeotnral  illastrationa.  To  tbis  object  be 
wonld  ha^e  tbe  unexpended  snrplua  appropriated,  and  tbe  special  act  of  last  winter 
for  bnilding  scbool-bouses  in  every  district  of  tbe  eigbtb  anil  nintb  congressional  dis- 
tricts made  to  apply  to  tbe  wbole  State.  A  penxsal  of  tbe  reoorts  of  tbe  connty  com- 
missiooers  will  show  tbe  wisdom  of  tbe  superintendent  in  elaborating  tbe  sabject  of 
wbool-boilding. 

EDUCATION  OF  THB  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

''I  bave  made  known  my  views  on  tbis  sabject  in  my  previous  reports  as  folly  and 
dearly  as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted  tbat  tbe  dominant 
feeling  of  oor  legislative  sentiment  is  adverse  to  tbe  policy  of  edacating  tbe  colored 
population,  even  tbougb  they  have  petitioned  for  nothing  more  than  a  modified  and 
practicable  law,  to  be  taxed  themselves  independently  for  the  edocation  of  their  own 
children.  Sorely  no  one  can  object  to  a  policy  of  such  simple  jostice  and  bomanity, 
unless  the  prejudice  of  race  has  seared  and  blonted  his  sensibilities  beyond  tbe  toudi 
of  sympathy.  Freed  and  torned  loose  among  us  after  a  lifetime  of  abject  and  arbitrary 
servitude,  they  must,  in  some  way,  be  digest  and  assimilated  as  an  active  and  real 
element  in  tbe  body-politic.  From  the  necessities  of  tbe  past,  and  from  causes  uncon- 
troUable,  the^r  are  but  partially  civilized  in  our  midst,  and  we  can  hope  to  do  bat  little 
toward  materially  improving  tJie  adult  colored  population  of  to-day.  But  do  any  want 
the  next  generation  to  be  of  tbe  same  class  and  character  t  Is  it  to  the  interest  or 
pdde  of  any  'citizen  that  we  shoold  foster  and  perpetuate,  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, a  barbarous  element  in  our  civilized  society  f  But  this  result  is  inevitable,  unless 
provision  is  made  to  guarantee  education  to  tbe  growing  generation.  Ck>mmon  schools 
ror  the  colored  popmation  are  tbe  only  agencies  through  which  there  is  the  remotest 
hope  of  qualifying  them  for  higher  spheres  of  action  and  duties  in  our  political  and 
inaostrial  systems  for  the  future.  They  have  never  failed  with  any  people  as  yot,  when 
rightly  applied ;  they  will  not  with  any  people  who  are  teachable.  Let  us  give  tbe 
negro  honest  trial.    Tbe  legislature,  last  winter,  passed  tbe  following  act: 

"'AN  ACT  to  repeal  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  for  tbe  benefit  of  the  negroes  and  mnlattoee  of  this  ooni' 
numwealth."  approved  March  9, 1867. 

'^  ^  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  general  aaeembly  of  the  commonwealth  of  Kentucky  y  Tbat  an  act 
entitled  **  An  act  for  tbe  benefit  of  tbe  negroes  and  molattoes  of  tbis  commonwealth,^ 
approved  March  tbe  9tb,  1867,  be,  and  the  same  is,  repealed. 

^  *  2.  Tbat  hereafter  tbe  same  tax  per  capita,  and  the  same  rate  of  taxation  on  real  and 
personal  estate,  ((  xcept  taxes  for  common-school  purposes,)  should  bo  collected  of  all 
the  negroes  and  molattoes  in  this  commonwealth  as  of  the  white  population,  and  no 
other. 

"*3,  Tbis  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage.' 

**  I  cannot  say  tbat  1  regret  tbe  passage  of  such  act  under  the  circnmstances  The  laws  of 
oor  statute-books  for  the  past  three  or  four  years,  mingling  together  the  support  of 
paupers  and  the  education  of  children  out  of  a  common  fund,  were  cruelly  unjust  and 
absurdly  unstatesmanlike.  We  lose  nothing  in  having  thorn  obliterated  by  tbe  sweep- 
ing statute  of  last  session.  It  is  better  to  nnd  in  tbe  latter  a  declaration  of  hostility, 
than  to  be  misled  by  tbe  empty  and  vain  pretensions  of  tbe  former.'' 

inSCELLAXJCOUS  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Am«ng  other  changes  tbe  superintendent  proposes,  is  the  addition  of  at  least  two 
able  and  experiencea  educators  to  those  officials  who  now  constitute  the  board. 

He  urges  tbe  appropriation  of  abont  $600  for  organizing  and  equipping  a  model  State 
tetcberr  institute,  and  publishing  their  proceedings,  as  a  wise  and  economic  expeudi- 
tere  of  tbat  amount  of  rands  on  the  7,000  teachers  of  tbe  State.  The  prescribed  quali- 
fications of  tbe  county  commissioners,  who  sopervise  tbe  local  educational  interest, 
taken  in  cohneotion  with  tbe  mode  of  their  selection,  does  not  secure,  as  a  general  thing, 
^&eient  officers.  The  State  superintendent  says  tbat  **none  but  a  teac^,  or  onexoko 
Aa»  been  a  teadteTf  ehotUd  be  eligible  to  the  office  of  oommiieioner  ;*^  and  further,  that  tbe 
State  superintendent  should  have  tbe  power  to  remedy  tbe  evil  appointment  of  an 
nnqualined  person. 

There  are  unfortunate  features  in  tbe  law  respecting  tbe  appointment  of  tbe  county 
commissioners  and  Jurisdiction.  Tbe  State  superintendent  presents  the  plan  of  con- 
solidating three  counties  into  a  district  under  one  commissioner,  who  shall  thus  have 
constant  employment  and  full  annual  compensation. 

The  State  superintendent  has  been  much  annoyed  by  neglects  and  omissions  of  com- 
nussioners  in  preparing  statistics.  He  also  urges  tbat  both  commissioners  and  trnstees 
he  elected  and  enter  on  their  official  duties  at  about  tbe  close  of  one  school  year  or  tha 
b^inning  of  another,  and  not,  as  now,  in  tbe  middle  of  a  school  year. 

ui  tbe  absence  of  normal  schools,  the  superintendent  recommends  tbe  cheap,  accessi- 
ble, and  praetieal  plana  of  establishing  teachers'  institutes  for  tbe  respective  counties 
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Tbe  superiutendent  hM  been  surprised  to  find  a  very  general  sentiment  in  favor  of  a 
law  of  compalsory  attoudanco  upon  the  schools,  and,  while  believing  such  a  law  would 
bo  a  dead  letter,  as  mauy  of  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  are,  ne  hopes  to  see  the 
question  discussed  on  its  merits  until  a  ripe  public  sentiment  shall  precede  any  trial  of 
the  compulsory  system.  A  modified  and  milder  form  of  compulsion  is  pointed  out  by 
so  amending  the  State  constitution  that  the  school  revenue  shall  be  appropriated  ou 
the  basis  of  an  average  attendance  on  the  schools,  instead  of  ui>on  the  census  of  school 
children.  Such  a  contingent  appropriation  would,  of  course,  incite  trustees  and  patrons 
to  the  greatest  diligence  aud  eimrt  in  urging  the  constant  attendance  of  every  school 
child  on  the  district  school. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  TRUSTEES. 

Among  the  prominent  difficulties  of  establishing  an  efficient  free-school  system  in 
Kentucky,  is  the  existence  of  large  sections  where  tne  essential  qualifications  of  a  good 
free-school  officer — as,  intelligence  and  culture,  a  sympathy  with  the  firee-school  system, 
a  public  spirit,  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  devotion  to  t^e  public  welfare,  and  moral 
uprightness— arc  universally  wanting,  and  qualified  citizens  cannot  be  secured  for  the 
position  of  school  trustee.    Says  Superintendent  Smith : 

"  The  neglect  hitherto  of  our  school  interests,  and  the  inadequacy  of  means  to  edu- 
cate the  masses  in  the  poorer  sections  for  generations,  have  left  a  large  percentage  of 
the  adult  population  utterly  destitute  of  the  barest  elements  of  education,  while  the 
balance  have  only  enough  to  say  that  they  are  one  degree  better  oflf.  The  result  is, 
that  the  idcaii  of  the  people  as  to  what  education  is,  and  what  the  schools  need,  are  of 
the  crudest  and  most  imx>erfect  kind.  We  must  take  into  account  that  there  are  forty 
thousand  white  adult  male  population  unable  to  read  or' write  their  names  in  Ecu- 
tucky..  We  cannot  be  surprised,  therefore,  if  it  is  often  the  case  that  trustees  arc 
elected  who  cannot  write  or  read.  As  long  as  wo  follow  the  diminutive  and  isolated 
district  liliui  of  organization,  with  the  vast  number  of  trustees  of  all  classes  to  bo 
elected,  we  cannot  fully  remedy  this  barrier  to  good  school  management.^' 

NON-ATTEXDANCE  OP  CHILDREN  AT  THE  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  discon raging  features,  and,  says  the  superintendent,  "ono  of  the 
most  difficult  to  practically  provide  against  in  the  establishment  of  a  general  school 
policy  for  universal  education,  is  the  large  percentage  of  pupil  children  who  do  not 
appear  in  attendance  upon  tho  schools,  though  they  are  made  free  and  open  to  all.  If 
wo  accept  370,000  as  the  average  number  of  pupil  children  annually  reported  in  the 
State  for  tho  last  four  years,  we  may  safely  take  30  per  cent.,  or  111,000,  as  the  average 
number  in  attendance  on  tho  common  schools,'for  the  full  legal  sesuons.  Tho  non- 
attendant  list  runs  up  to  the  enormous  figures  of  259,000,  or  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
If  wo  accept  4,900  as  tho  average  number  of  schools  taught  for  sessions  of  three  months 
each,  we  will  have  an  average  attendance  on  each  of  25  pupils.  If  we  except  the  city 
schools  from  the  county,  this  average  for  the  town  and  county  school  districts  will  be 
about  70  census  children  reported,  and  20  pupils  in  constant  attendance  for  each.  In 
another  view,  tho  ratio  of  pupils  in  average  attendance  to  the  non-attending  pupil 
children  is  as  one  of  tho  former  to  two  and  one-half  to  the  latter." 

The  superintendent  suggests  as  one  remedy  a  reduction  of  the  legal  school  age,  so 
as  to  embrace  only  those  children  between  six  and  fourteen.  The  present  legal  school 
ago  is  six  to  twenty  years. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE  SUPERINTENDEXCY. 

The  state  superintendent  having  worked  under  the  difficulties  of  an  inadequate 
provision  for  his  office,  and  having,  while  in  the  midst  of  his  term  and  tho  labors  of  ail- 
jnsting  the  workings  of  a  new  school-law.  been  deprived  of  traveling  exptftises,  forcibly 
stat.es  the  embarrassment  under  which  he  has  labored,  and  appeals  to  a  succeediug 
legislature  to  increase  the  office  force  by  at  least  another  clerk,  and  place  tho  salaries 
or  both  the  superintendent  and  his  clerks  on  an  equality  with  those  of  tho  co-ordin- 
ate department  of  State. 

"The  term  of  the  present  superintendent  expiring  in  September,  tho  opportunity 
invites  me  to  speak  freely  of  the  office  aud  department  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to 
occupy  and  administer  for  the  past  four  years.  I  have  not  much  comment  to  make  upon 
the  provisions  of  the  law  embodying  aud  setting  forth  the  duties  of  tho  superintend- 
ent in  the  main.  But  I  must  respectfully  protest  against  what  seems  to  be  an  illiberal 
prejndice  and  a  discourteous  depreciation  of  the  department  of  public  instmction, 
which  appears  to  have  marked  the  character  of  our  State  legislation  to  the  present 
date.  The  friends  of  education  claim  for  it  an  equal  consideration  with  the  interest 
in  charge  of  other  State  departments;  no  more,  no  less.  Yet,  in  the  salaries  allowed 
in  its  supplemental  aid,  aud  in  the  liberty  and  discretion  granted,  it  has  been  ranked 
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rather  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  a  clerkship  than  with  the  co-ordinate  do- 
partmeots  of  State.  In  the  responsibilities  imposed,  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
werk  to  bo  done,  the  amount  and  elaborateness  of  details  of  the  same,  and  the  constant 
demands  on  time  and  attention,  there  is  but  one  other  department  that  bears  compari- 
son. Tbo  superiuteudont  is  allowed  one  clerk,  and  the  total  of  salaries  paid  the  entire 
office  force  is  but  $3,000 — less  than  a  first-class  clerkship  in  many  of  the  business  houses 
of  oar  cities.  The  business  of  the  office  relates  to  the  disbursement  of  over  $800,000 
annually  to  about  5,000  school  districts,  and  for  a  multitude  of  other  and  miscellaneous 
parposes;  to  the  tabulation  and  statistical  arrangement  of  a  census  of  400,000  pupil 
children  annually  reported,  of  5,000  schools  taught,  and  the  pro-rating  and  apportion- 
ment for  same;  the  keeping  of  records  and  account-books;  the  preparation  and 
distiibntion  of  blanks  for  commisioners,  for  trustees,  census,  school,  and  annual  reports, 
aiid  for  other  things ;  the  examination,  correction,  and  certification  of  thousands  of 
drafts  njM)!!  the  auditor ;  the  daily  and  continual  correspondence  from  all  parts  of  the 
State,  incidental  to  all  these ;  the  preparation  of  the  superintendent's  annual  report, 
and  the  attention  to  miscellaneous  mattei-s  without  count.  I  know^of  no  public  servant 
in  the  State — I  question  if  there  is  one  in  any  other  State— so  inadequately  supplied, 
so  incouiiiderately  overtasketl,  and  so  shabbily  remunerated  for  the  services  rendered. 
''  To  every  intelligent  and  observing  man,  who  has  experience  in  officiad  life,  there 
are  two  distinct  methods  of  administering  the  affairs  of  office.  The  one  consists  in  a 
mere  mechanical  discharge  of  the  duties  prescribed,  fulfilling  the  letter  of  the  law ;  no 
more.  The  other,  in  addition  to  this,  is  evidenced  in  that  devoted  vigilance  and  at- 
tention which  study  to  economize  all  forces  and  utilize  them  to  the  best  advanti^^e 
of  the  trusts  in  charge,  to  invent  ways  and  means  of  improvement,  and  to  apply  that 
energy  and  enterprise  which  infuse  vitality  of  function  and  the  growth  of  develop- 
ment through  every  arterial  channel  and  from  every  organic  center ;  and  thus,  by  the 
&Qcce88ivo  steps  of  reformatory  progress,  to  advance  the  system  and  its  interests  to  the 
higheet  attainable  excellence.  The  merely  mechanical  service  is  easily  done — usually 
^h  ample  time  for  leisure.  The  additional  and  optional  labors  of  energy  and  enter- 
prise may,  and  do,  double,  triple,  aud  quadruple  this  mechanical  service ;  and  without 
thtm  no  great  interests  intrusted  can  be  made  to  grow  and  prosper  beyond  the  mo- 
notony of  a  stagnant  existence." 

EXTBACTS  FROM  REPORTS  OF  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 

"Wo  need  teachers  of  a  higher  grade,  better  school-houses,  district  organizations, 
and  an  improved  standard  ot  education ;  to  accomplish  which  the  plan  of  securing 
subscriptions  in  aid  of  the  school-fund  should  be  encouraged,  and,  if  possible,  schools 
ftbonld  be  kept  np  ten  months  instead  of  five.  This  would  improve  the  grade  of  teachers 
and  raise  the  standard  of  education. 

''One  matter  of  special  interest  that  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  is  the  size  and 
Dumber  of  districts.  The  number  should  be  lessened  and  the  size  greatly  increased : 
the  county  should  be  laid  off  in  townships,  and  in  that  way  have  fewer  districts  and 
ffwer  officers,  and  thus  increase  greatly  the  efficiency  of  the  system." — M.  H.  Rhorer, 
Commou  School  Commissioner^  Adair  County, 

'*We  have  summer  school-houses  in  each  district;  but  not  more  tiian  three  that 
^ould  do  for  a  winter  school  in  the  county." — ^J.  K.  Howard,  Common  School  Commi0' 
t'mcr,  Elliott  County. 

"The  practical  operation  of  the  common -school  system  now,  and  hero,  is  to  cause  the 
people  in  the  nnyority  of  the  districts  to  rely  almost  exclusively  upon  the  public  funds 
and  the  free  schools  for  the  education  of  their  children ;  yet,  the  average  attendance 
Dpou  the  schools  is  not  one-third  of  the  children ;  and  the  wonder  to  me  is  that  the 
attendance  is  as  large  as  it  is,  for  the  quality  of  instruction  there  imparted  is  of  such  a 
uature— so  inaccurate,  loose,  and  unsatisfactory,  as  to  palsy  all  the  young  inspiration 
and  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  transform  the  pupils  into  obstinate  loafers.  Our  teachers 
arc,  with  a  few  exceptions,  graduates  of  tiiese  schools,  and  never  having  themselves 
Wn  taught  how  to  study  or  to  think,  arc  incompetent  to  teach  others.  The  rich  and 
more  educated  men  refuse  both  to  support  the  common  schools  aud  to  act  as  trustees, 
forcing  us,  in  many  iDstanccH,  to  take  trustees  who  cannot  sign  their  own  names,  and 
ibcse  clo  not  visit  the  schools,  as  required  by  law,  because,  they  say,  they  are  ignorant  as 
to  how  a  school  ought  to  be  conducte<l.  We  have  not  enough  school-houses,  and  those 
^e  have  are  not,  generally,  in  the  center  of  the  districts,  nor  fit  for  the  purpose.  The 
niajority  of  the  people  are  not  disposed  to  bear  their  proportion  of  the  burden  in  build- 
iog  school-houses ;  and  where  a  school-house  is  not  in  tne  center  of  the  district,  those 
^ho  consider  themselves  aggrieved  thereby  refuse  to  support  the  school. 

''  My  opinion  of  the  common-school  commissioner,  under  the  present  school  law,  is. 
(unless  he  is  in  an  unusual  degroee  animated  by  a  more  genuine  and  enlightened  zeal 
for  the  improvement  of  the  schools,  and  by  higher  motives  than  a  defective  compliance 
^ith  the  positive  and  explicit  provisions  of  the  law,)  that  he  is  a  nuisance. 

"The  law  ought  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  commiaaioner  to  report  to  tha grand  iury 
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any  deficMilt  or  neelect  on  the  part  of  the  trustees,  and  every  person  who  goes  to  iM 
eonool-honse  to  whip  or  insult  a  teacher.  If  any  one  desire  to  whip  a  teacher,  let  hii 
wait  until  Saturday.^— J.  D.  Wilds,  Comnum  School  Commissioner,  AiUard  CoutUy. 

**  We  are  badly  off,  as  a  general  thin^,  in  the  character  or  quality  of  teachers ;  quite  i 
number  of  men  who  have  oeen  attending  other  pursuits,  principally  laboring^  on  iarn 
ftom  ten  to  fifteen  years,  come  up  to  get  certificates  as  teachers.  They  say  they  a 
rusty,  but  a  little  practioe  and  they  will  be  all  right.^— S.  Colebcan,  Comyon  Sekm 
CcmmiMumer,  Bath  Countjf, 

"In  my  Judgment,  all  growth  and  derelopment  in  our  common  schools  is  sappreM 
by  the  rate-bOl  feature  contained  in  the  nmth  section  of  the  amendment.  I  oeliev^ 
it  should  be  abolished.  The  trustees  of  a  majority  of  the  districts  in  this  oounty  aaeed 
the  parents  ten,  fifteen,  and  twenty  dollars  on  their  children  in  attendance,  after  m 
eommon  schools  were  announced  as  open  and  free  to  all.  In  this  way  many  childzoi 
of  poor  parents  are  driven  from  the  schools.'' — W.  H.  Lockhabt,  Common  jScftool  Cm 
mmUmeTf  Bourbon  County, 

*<  I  would  recommend  that  the  State  adopt  some  plan  for  the  establishing  in  ead 
county  a  school  that  would  be  tree  for  each  teacher  of  the  county  to  attend  for  at  leaM 
three  months  in  the  year,  upon  condition  that  he  would  teach  a  school  in  some  distrid 
of  the  county  after  he  had  attended  the  same.  This  would  be  one  of  the  most  effidcol 
ways  of  providing  good  teachers  for  the  counties.'*— George  W.  Sewbll,  Contmrn 
School  CommiuUmery  BrmtMU  Countv. 

'*  As  to  school  accommodations,  there  is  not  one  school-house  in  Cumberland  Couutg 
that  is  fitted  up  with  the  actual  necessaries,  such  as  the  modem  improvements  i 
aids  to  education  require.    Many  of  the  teachers  we  have  are  of  the  so-called  sect 
class ;  but  were  they  subjected  to  a  thorough  examination,  thev  would  be  assisDed  1 
the  third  class,  which  is  now  abolished  by  law,  while  many  of  those  who  womd  psi 
a  first  class  lack  the  faculty  of  imparting  information  to  others,  or  are  wanting  k 
patience  and  firmness,  without  whicn  quiuities  no  one  can  expect  success  as  an  edw 
cator."— John  G.  Craddock,  Common  School  Commissioner,  Cumberland  Countjf. 

''  At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  that  I  have  paid  more  attention  to  teaching  aod 
teachers  than  to  school-houses,  districts,  common  school  law,  or  school  fund.  Whereia 
I  could  work  under  the  common  school  law,  I  have  done  so.  Wherein  the  thing 
heaved  itself  up  between  the  pupil  and  education,  I  bowed  to  it  religiously  and  went 
round  it.  The  nouses  extemporized  in  five  distriets  are  warm- weather  establishments. 
At  present  the  State  pays  the  commissioner  just  enough  to  keep  him  from  doing  aay^ 
thing.  The  o£9ce  is  generally  held  asa  help  to  somebody  in  some  other  business  than  thai 
of  seeing  the  common  school  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  is  intended ;  consequently,  so 
Biuch  money  is  lost  to  the  cause  of  education.  In  the  present  state  of  public  opinion, 
the  subject  of  education  challenges  our  most  matured  Judgment.  Public  men  have  an 
open  field — a  wide  expanse.  This  public  speaker  says  ho  understands  the  subject :  that 
intimates  that  he  is  thorougly  posted.  A  knightlier  wreath  than  ever  awarded  to  a 
Roman  awaits  the  framer  of  a  good  common-school  system  for  Kentucky." — B.K 
Grehan,  Com.mon  S<Aool  Commissioner,  Fayette  County, 

'*For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1671,  77  schools  were  taught,  making  a  gain  of  101 
per  cent,  under  the  new  school  law.  The  people  are  very  enthusiastic  on  the  subject 
of  schools,  and  many  are  in  favor  of  an  additional  tax  fo^  school  purposes."— J.  S. 
Thomas,  Common  School  Commissioner,  Graves  County, 

"  Duriuff  the  school  year  ending  December  31, 1869, 1  found  a  few  of  the  schools  well 
conducted,  but  most  of  them  imi>erfectly  and  badly  managed.  More  than  half  the 
teachers  were  teaching  loud  schools,  some  of  them  having  nearly  as  many  classes  as 
pupils.  During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1871,  white  the  schools  were  in  session,  I 
found  the  character  of  them  somewhat  Improved.  Loud  schools  had  given  way  to 
silent,  pupils  better  classed,  and  the  system  of  teaching  more  uniform."— VixcEjrr 
BOREING,  Common  School  Commissioner^  Laurel  County, 

"  Trustees  are  under  the  necessity  of  riding  from  five  to  twenty  miles  to  make  special 
oath  to  each  report.  It  is  difilcult  to  see  why  a  trustee  should  swear  to  every  separate 
act.  One  good,  strong  oath,  well  phrased  and  well  administered,  on^ht  to  last  a  man 
of  ordinary  conscience  at  least  one  year." — J.  H.  Bowden,  Common  ScKool  Commissioner, 
Logan  County, 

'  **  lliere  is  one  point  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  upon  which  I  want  yosr 
decision.  There  is  a  system  in  the  mountain  counties  termed  the  vocal,  or  *  blah  sw- 
tern,*  This  is  prevalent  in  portions  of  this  county,  and  has  been  since  its  first  settle- 
ment. The  trustees  require  and  prescribe  these  rules,  or  this  system,  to  the  teacher, 
and  make  him  carry  it  out.  If  the  law  will  sustain  me,  which  I  certainly  think  it  will, 
I  will  do  away  with  this  in  this  county.  I  think  it  would  be  doine  a  great  deal  for 
education.  It  would  be  one  step  toward  getting  old-fogyism  out  of  the  county—the 
great  drawback  to  education  and  improvement  generally."— B.  F.  Howard,  Common 
School  Commissioner,  Magoffin  County, 

**  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  tabular  portion  of  this  report,  that  the  entire 
property  of  the  county  in  school-houses  amounts  only  to  the  insignificant  sum  of 
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3^.  It  18  ft  &ot  also  known  to  the  commiasioneTy  that  in  three  or  four  only  of  the 
nv  districtB  in  the  county  do  the  trustees  hold  the  legal  title  to  the  ground  upon 
uch  the  school-houses  stand. 

■^The  elitterinff  tinsel  of  military  achievemeDts,  the  bloody  monuments  of  war,  will 
pear  like  dismal  shadows  when  compared  with  the  civic  glories  that  will  arise  in 
e  fatore  intelligence  and  morality  of  Kentucky's  sons  and  daughters  who  shall  live 
realize  the  perfection  of  her  school  system."—!..  W.  Gates,  Common  Sdiool  Commie- 
mefy  McLean  Ckmmtjf. 

u  IgDoranoe  and  old-foffyism  have  received  a  blow  from  which  they  will  nerer  recover 
Wayne.  A  new  era  luis  dawned  on  the  educational  interests  of  our  county.  We 
kte  permanently  organized  our  teachers'  institute,  and  also  a  teachers'  association  of  52 
embeiB,  properly  officered,  and  subject  to  a  constitution  and  by-laws.  Our  associa- 
m  will  meet  onoe  a  month  until  changed  by  a  vote  of  the  members.  Our  county  is 
pplied  with  a  fax  better  class  of  teachers  than  ever  before.''— B.  C.  McBsatb,  Common 
ml  CommMaiomerf  Wayne  County, 

KENTUCKY  TBACHSSfl'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  in  August,  1871.  The  after- 
wns  of  the  session  were  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  system  of  common-school  law 
r  the  State.  Mr.  Reynolds  lectured  on  and  illustrated  the  best  method  of  teaching 
nmmar;  Mrs.  Kettie  Boberts,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Catlettsbnrgh, 
ipplemented  the  lecture  with  some  exceedingly  apjpropriate  and  instructive  remarks. 
An.  Z.  F.  Smith,  superinteudent  of  public  instruction,  delivered  an  address  upon  the 
SDoid  STStem  of  education  and  the  particular  wants  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  He 
Epressea  the  opinion  that  the  State  had  some  cause  for  congratulation  that  within  the 
Kl  three  years  her  school-fund  reveuues,  collected  and  disbursed  annually,  |^ave 
lereased  from  |275,000  to  over  $900,000— more  than  three-fold.  In  the  same  time  the 
nunoQ  schools  have  been  extended  from  three  to  five  months  sessions ;  while  the 
Bmher  of  schools  taught  has  been  increased  little  less  than  20  per  cent.,  thus  giving 
I  mcTOMe,  in  the  total  number  of  mouths  taught^  of  not  less  tban  100  per  cent. 
ke  teachers  are  nowpaid  for  five  months'  sessions  instead  of  three,  and  their  wages 
K  about  doubled.  "We  have  a  better  class  of  teachers,  who  are  manifesting  a  ms- 
PBition  to  improve  their  qualifications,  and  we  may  safely  estimate  the  aggregate  of 
et  results  of  sohool  reform,  within  the  time  mentioned,  at  an  increase  in  the  quantity 
nd  Talae  of  free  education  given  of  100  per  cent. 

BETHEL  COLLEGE. 

Bethel  College,  a  Baptist  institution  located  at  BusselviUe,  founded  in  1654.  Presi- 
eat,  Dp.  Noah  K.  Davis. 

,  In  Fayette  County  twenty  schools  were  reported  in  operation  during  the  month  of 
iDoary,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  936 ;  in  the  month  of  February,  twenty-nine 
^Ifl,  with  an  attendance  of  1,561 :  in  March,  thirty-four  schools,  with  an  attendance 
f  about  1,800. 

SCSOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Counties. 

Names. 

Post-offices. 

Idair 

M.  H.  Rhorer .*    

Columbia. 

IBcn ■ 

John  H.  Walker 

ScottsviUe. 

^ndereon 

L.  W.  Chambers - 

Lawrenceburgh. 
Blandville. 

Ballard •. 

J.  D.  Wilds 

^nen 

R.  P.  Collins 1 

Glasgow. 
Owingsville. 
Bur  ington. 
Paris. 

^th.... 

Lj-  Coleman .............     ............. 

Boone ." 

R. C.  Green . . ... 

bourbon 

W.H.  Lockhart 

Boyd 

Jacob  Rice  ._     ........................ 

Catlettsburgh. 
Parkesville. 

Boyle 

R.  H.Caldwell.               

jracken ;;;;.. 

A.  C.  Armstrong ........................ 

Augusta. 
Jackson. 

Bt^thitt 

George  Se well 

Bfeckinridire 

M.  Board 

Hardinsburgh. 
Shepherdft  rule. 

S'lllitt..!?. 

R.  J.  Meyler 

Bntler 

J.  S.  Chandler 

Morgantown. 
Princeton. 

c^aJdwen.. ..;:::::: 

D.M.Barkley 

Calleway 

D.W.Padgitt 

Murray. 

Campbefi 

LecTibbatts 

Tibbatts's  Cross-Roads 
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School  commisaionera—Cojitmued, 


Counties. 


Post-offices. 


Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Cliutoii 

Crittenden 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

Elliott 

EstiU 

Fayefcto 

'Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant  

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup 

HanoocK 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins , 

Jackson 

Jefi'erson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

Josh  Bell , 

Kenton 

Knox 

Larue 

Laurel , 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Letcher 

Lewis 

Lincoln  

Livingston 

Logan , 

Louisville 

Lyon 

Madiso^i 

Magoffin 

Marion 

Marshall 

Martin 

Mason 

MoCracken 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metc^e 


J.  J.Orr 

Jas.  H.  Armstrong . . . . 

D.W.Coleman 

George  A.  Champliu. 

D.  J.  Pendleton 

John  E,  White. 

Jcsso  Ewing 

Isaac  McMurry 

John  G.  Craddock... 

David  F.Todd 

James  A.  Edwards . . . 

Jesse  K.  Howard 

A.  D.  Hamilton 

B.N.Grehan 

W.  A.  Morrison 

G.  M.  Wifcten 

W.  L.  Jett 

A.  S.Tyler 

Samuel  Turley 

John  K.  West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

J.  S.  Thomas 

N.C.Tilford 

J.  W.  Williams 

S.  J.  Filson 

J.  R.  A.  Brents. 

James  A.  Gaither. . . . . 
Henderson  Howard  . . 

J.  F.  Lebus 

H.C.Martin 

John  McCuUagh 

Samuel  Jones 

N.  P.  Moss 

George  W.  Murphy . . 
Green  V.Holland  ... 

John  Downey 

George  R.  Pryor 

J.  F.  Stewart 

John  Goodin 

J.  C.  Byland 

J.  H.  Tinsley 

S.  li.Bush 

Vincent  Borcing 

James  R.  Dean , 

Simpson  Kellv , 

William  H.  NicTcels  . 
Joseph  A.  Sparks  — 

S.  S.  McRoberts 

Randolph  Noe 

J.  H.  Bowden 

Oliver  Lucas 

J.  C.  Church 

W.B.  Stivers 

B.F.Howard 

James  W.  Hopper  . . 

W.A.  HoUand 

Mark  Dempsey , 

Emery  Whitaker  — 

D.  D.Thomson 

L.  W.Gates 

Thomas  J.  Gough... 

F.W.  Gross 

C.  Terhune 

J.  W.  Compton 


Carrollton. 
Olive  HUL 
Middleburgh. 
Hopkinsvule. 
Winchester. 
Manchester. 
Clinton. 
Marion. 
Burkes  ville. 
Owensborough. 
Glas^w  Junction. 
Martinsborgb. 
Irvine. 
Lexington. 
Flemingsbnrsh. 
Prestonsbur^. 
Frankfort. 
Hickman. 
Glencoe. 
Lancaster. 
WiUiarastown. 
Mayfield. 
Litchfield. 
Greensburgh. 
Greenupsborgh. 
Hawesville. 
Elizabethtown. 
Mount  Pleasant. 
Cynthiana. 
Munfordsville. 
Henderson. 
New  Castle. 
Clinton. 
Madison  ville. 
Clover  Bottom. 
Anchorage. 
Nicholasville. 
Paintsville. 
PineviUe. 
Independence. 
Barboursville. 
Hodgenville. 
London. 
Louisa. 
Proctor. 
Whitesburgh. 
Vanceburgn. 
Stanford. 
Salem. 
Russell  ville. 
Louisville. 
Eddyville. 
Richmond, 
Salycrsville. 
Lebanon. 
Benton. 
Warfield. 
Mavsville. 
Paducah. 
Calhoun. 
Concordia. 
Frenchbuigh. 
.   Harrodsborgh. 
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Conn  ties. 


Names. 


Post-offices. 


Monroe 

Montgomery - 

Horean 

MaMenbarg . 
Kelson  ...... 

Nicholas 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton  ... 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

fioberteon . . . 
Bockcastle  .. 

Bowan 

Rnssdl 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sunpson 

Spencer 

Taylor 

Todd 

Trimble 

Union 

Warren 

Waahington  . 

Wayne 

Webster 

WhiUey 

Wolfe 

Woodford  ... 


J.  Rowan  Leslie 

J.  W.  Orear 

Joseph  B.  Wolfe 

Henry  Porter 

J.  W.  Mnir 

Isaac  M.  Cliism 

W.F.Gregory 

Martin  De  Moss 

John  C.  Strother 

Joseph  G.  Hampton . . 
Gideon M.  Colvin.... 

E.  C.  Dnflf. 

Thomas  O.  Marrs 

W.  Frank  Crawford.. 

John  M.  Bamett 

W.  Yanghan  Prather. 

J.  C.P.Myers 

R.  G.Scott 

James  M.  Lester 

H.  8.  Rboton 

C.J.  Hinkle 

F.  Lee  Wilkinson 

C.  B.  StilweU 

D.G.Mitchell 

W.E.Mobley 

'J.  B.  Gamett 

L.G.  Peak 

John  F.  Cromwell... 
A.  E.  Moore 

F.  8.  Hill 

R.  C.  McBeath 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

M.  A.  Moore 

G.  B.  Swango 

W.M.  Dickey 


Tompkinsville. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

Greenville. 

Bards  town. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Beard's  Station. 

Oweuton. 

Boonville. 

Morgan  Station. 

Hazard. 

Pikoton. 

Stanton. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Farmers'  Post-Office. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbyville. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsville. 

Campbellsville. 

Elkton. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Morganfield. 

Bowling  Green. 

Springfield. 

Monticello. 

Poole's  MiU. 

Whitley  Conrt-Hoose 

Hazle  Green. 

Versailles. 
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liOVISIAH  A« 

From  the  report  by  Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  State  saperlntendent  of  public  edaoatkm, 
made  Janaary  30, 1871,  for  the  year  1870,  the  folio wmg  information  respeoting  aohoob 
in  Lonisiana  is  taken : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Nnmber  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 253,.353 

Whole  nnmber  of  pnblic  schools 230 

Knmberof  pnpilsenroUed,(male,  11,462;  female,  11,761) 23,223 

Nnmberofteachers,  (male,  112;  female,  412) 524 

Number  of  private  schools 132 

Nomber  of  teachers  employed  in  private  schools 203 

Estimated  number  of  chilcwen  attending  private  schools 6,170 

Amount  of  free-school  fhnd (1,198,500  00 

Amount  of  seminary  fund ^ 138,000  09 

Total  value  of  school  property 234,016,771  75 

CUBKENT  SCHOOL-FU2n>  ASSSSSMENT. 

Amount  levied  by  the  auditor  of  public  accounts (468,035  S2 

Amount  of  poll-tax  assessed 122,668  00 

Total  apportionment  for  1870 496,401  38 

OBGAinZATIOX  UNDER  THE  NEW  ACT. 

The  state  superintendent,  as  he  reports,  has  endeavored,  during  the  nine  monibs 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  passage  of  the  school  act,  to  carry  its  nrovisuuis  into  prac- 
tical effect  During  that  time  the  work  of  organization  has  proceeded  unlntexruptedly, 
and,  considering  all  things,  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  there  having  been  a  laifer 
number  of  schools  in  operation  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the  State. 

DOCUMENTS  DISTRIBUTED. 

The  act  to  regulate  public  instruction,  after  being  thoroughly  Indexed  in  the  offloe, 
was  printed,  and,  in  connection  with  a  compilation  of  all  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
education,  was  circulated  among  the  school  directors  of  the  State,  to  the  numb£  oi 
4,500  copies,  and  an  e(^ual  number  of  copies  of  the  rules  for  the  government  of  tiw 
schools  distributed.  Circulars,  ^ving  full  and  clear  instructions  as  to  the  best  methodB 
of  procedure  for  a  prompt  organization  of  the  school  work,  were  issued,  and  all  informi- 
tion  souffbt  promptly  and  cueerfnllj^  furnished.  Teachers'  certificates  and  the  various 
school  blanks  required  were  provided  and  supplied  to  the  proper  officers.  Five  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  certificates  of  appointment  for  school  directors  of  the  various  parithes 
and  towns  were  issued,  and  460  commissions.  The  necessity  for  an  entire  reoiganizs- 
tion  of  the  school  work  of  the  State  has  made  the  office  duties  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent exceedingly  arduous,  involving  an  amount  of  correspondence  and  a  personal 
attention  to  the  details  of  the  work  never  before  required. 

The  preliminary,  need  of  creating  and  organizing  the  school  boards  necessarily  oooa- 
pied  time,  so  that  tee  period  of  actual  work  in  establishing  schools  has  been  limited  to 
a  fraction  of  a  year.  Only  nine  months  have  elapsed  since  the  school  act  received  the 
signature  of  the  governor. 

various  impediments  to  the  execution  of  the  school  law  are  alluded  to  in  the  report, 
which  have  seriously  retarded  the  work  of  establishing  schools  in  the  State. 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Certain  defects  in  the  law  itself  are  mentioned,  as,  for  instance:  The  school  act 
gives  no  power  to  the  State  board  nor  to  the  superintendent  of  a  school  division  to 
act  in  establishing  schools  where  a  parish  boaM  fails  in  its  duty  to  appoint  ward 
district  directors,  nor  where  a  district  board  refuses  or  fails  to  i>erform  its  le^ 
fhnctions.  With  a  nominal  control  of  the  entire  educational  work  of  the  State,  the 
power  of  the  State  board  actually  expires  with  the  appointment  of  the  subordinate 
ooards,  while  the  division  superintendent,  though  clothed  with  the  power  of  general 
supervision,  and  held  responsible  for  the  pro]^r  and  efficient  performance  of  the  school 
work  of  his  division,  does  not  possess  authority  to  open  the  liumblest  school  in  all  his 
division,  no  matter  how  completely  the  district  boaixis  may  have  failed  to  perform  or 
even  to  attempt  the  performance  of  their  duties.    In  thei^  point^the  law  is  essentially 
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%eMMf  and  Beeds  i»  be  •trengtbened^  by  plaeiDs  a  power  of  nltimiite  aotioD  in  the 
luttdA  of  thoee  wbcmi  it  neaunally  iotmste  witb  tbe  oontrol  of  the  sehools. 

A  WISE- PROVISION  OF  THK  LAW. 

By  ft  wise  provisioii  of  the  law,  a  parish  board  of  directors  is  empowered  to  establish 
H^oola  in  certain  cases  after  the  femore  or  neglect  of  the  ward  boards,  but  no  pro- 
riiioo  is  made  to  sapplement  by  other  ao^n  tlM  fiulme  or  neglect  of  the  parish  board 

itMl£ 

SCHOOLS  DBrBNPEMT  ON  AOTDTO  PARISH  OmCIALS. 

This  oversight,  bv  which  a  subordinate  board  is  thns  enabled  to  paralm  the 
eodeavors  of  the  highest  school  anthorities  of  the  Btate.  is  one  which  should  be  rem- 
edied, especially  as  the  difficulty  is  of  a  practical  ana  pressing  character.  Whole 
panahea  in  certain  sections  of  the  State  have  been  left  witnout  a  school,  owing  to  this 

VUNDS  UNUSED  AXI>  CHILDREN  UNTAUGHT. 

Thousands  of  dollars  of  public-school  money  lemMn  idle  in  the  treasury  of  tiie  State, 
tnd  the  children  for  whose  instruction  it  should  be  employed  are  suffered  to  grow  up' 
UD  taught. 

mXED  SCHOOLS. 

As  required  by  section  5  of  the  act  of  1870,  the  State  board  of  education,  at  its  first 
meeting,  adcroied  a  rule  for  the  govemmeDt  of  the  public  schools  of  tbe  State,  by  which 
they  wete  all  opened  to  children  of  educable  age,  without  distinction  of  color  or  race. 

PAT  OF  HALE  AND  FEMALE  TEACHERS  EQUALIZED. 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  board  adopted  a  rule  equalizing  the  rate  of  compensation 
for  teachers  performing  similar  services,  thus  removing  all  distinction  based  upon  the 
MX  ef  tbe  teacher.  This  equitable  rule,  abolishing  that  relic  of  barbarism  which 
ondevestimatee  a  service  because  rendered  by  woman,  has  received  an  approval  from 
tbe  peo]^  of  the  State  which  is  practically  unanimous ;  the  few  diasentin^  voices, 
coming  npom  men  whose  pngndices  obscure  their  perceptiona  of  j^ostiee,  have  been  lost 
amidst  tbe  general  and  cordial  assent  given  by  tbe  communi^  at  large;  and  this 
measure  ai  justice  to  the  feebler  sex  may  be  regarded  as  no^  permanently  established 
in  our  State. 

COMMENTS  OF  DISTRICT  SUFERINTKNDBirrS. 

One  superintendent  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the  tax  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 27  of  the  school  law,  voted  by  the  people  of  the  £strietSy  and  suggests  tbe  import- 
ance of  such  amendment  of  the  law  as  will  plaoe  the  support  of  theMhools  beyona  the 
reach  of  hostile  opposition :  another,  of  the  imperfect  and  Boe^ual  enumeraticm  of  tbe 
edocable  children  of  his  aivision,  as  ^^  causing  much  confusiou  and,  in  some  cases, 
greatly  wronging  the  wards ;  ^  another^  that  uter  oiganising  boards  of  school  direct- 
ors in  every  one  of  the  parishes  of  his  division,  he  met  with  only  snpineness  and  indif* 
ference  on  the  part  of  a  majority  of  the  boturds,  and  nearly  all  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished in  this  division  has  been  the  result  of  his  own  steadv  and  determined  labor. 
In  the  city  of  Shreveport,  which  is  in  this  division,  public  schools  have  been  snocess- 
My  established,  and  at  some  other  points.  But  what  is  said  by  him  of  the  parish  of 
Wimi  applies  to  a  great  extent  to  the  larger  portion  of  his  division  :  '*  There  have  been 
divers  ob(Btacles  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  school  work  in  this  disto'ict,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  ]^rejndice  against  the  free-school  system  itself,  the  gen- 
eral indifference  of  all  classes  in  regard  to  edueation,  the  political  excitement,  and  the 
scarcity  of  intelligeut  workers." 

REPOBT  OF  SUPEKINTENDENT  OF  THIRD  DISTRICT. 

The  nperintendent  of  the  third  district  classifies  the  schools  under  his  charge  as 
private,  aeotarian,  complex,  and  public  schools.  He  says :  ''There  are  in  the  division 
forty-one  private  schools  and  institutions  of  learning,  with  78  teachers  and  1,67&  pu- 
pils, and  four  benevolent  institutions  with  968  inmates.  It  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  few  private  schools,  and  these  are  inadequately  supported.  The  best  schools  of 
tbts  class  are  in  St.  Mary,  (12 ,-)  in  St.  Landry,  (4 ;)  East  Baton  Rouge,  (6 ;)  and  in  East 
Felidana,  (7.)  Some  of  them  are  strictly  sectarian,  being  convents  and  colleges  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Church,  or  supported  by  and  supplementary  to  different  Protestant 
churches. 

OOMFIJSX  CHARACTER  OF  SOME  SCHOOLS. 

"  There  is  also  to  be  met  with  occasionally  a  school  of  complex  character,  sustained 

partiy  by  the  Peabody  Fund«  partly  by  an  organized  local  society  and  by  tuition  fees. 
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Wliite  children  exolnfiively  «re  eotitled  to  their  benefito.  SonetlinM  tho  SCste  sohools 
hare  been  embaxrassed  in  their  oigaaization  by  the  looal  aathMrities  graatiBg  pnblio 
school-houses,  as  at  Baton  Rouge,  to  tmstees  of  this  fund. 

NO  SUBSTITUTE  EQUAL  TO  COMMON-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

''It  is  plain  that  neither  ohurches,  nor  Peabody  funds,  nor  |>riyate  enterprise,  oor  all 
combined,  can  adequately  or  properly  meet  tho  demand  in  this  matter.  A  uniform  na- 
tional system  of  public  education  is  needed ;  next  to  this  in  -value  is  our  State  puMio* 
school  system,  securing  to  every  man's  ehtld,  to  the  children  of  the  commonwealth, 
that  great  blessing— free,  universal,  and  beneficent  as  the  air  they  breathe— «  good  En 
glish  education." 

SELF-DENYDTG  TEACHEBfl. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  teachers  employed  in  this  district,  he  says :  '*  Some  of 
them  hold  claims  for  services  which  have  been  unpaid  for  ^ears;  others  had  to  proenre 
rooms  in  which  to  gather  the  children,  pav  the  rent,  iurnish  benches,  desks,  d[.c.,  and 
then  wait  mouths  for  their  scanty  pay.  They  submitted  to  social  and  personal  discom- 
forts, ostracism,  and  opprobrium,  which  only  a  true  love  far  their  honorable  and  holy 
vocation  and  for  humanity  enabled  them  to  endure." 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  OP  WARD  ORGANIZATION  DEFECIIVB. 

Respecting  amendments  suggested  in  the  law,  he  savs :  "  It  is  the  judgment  of  ev«ry 
school  officer  and  citizen  with  whom  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject,  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  our  plan  of  ward  organization  is  a  hiuderance  instead  of  a  help  to  our  pubUc 
education. 

POPULATION  SPARSE  AND  UNFAMILIAR  WITH  DUTIES. 

"The  reasons  are,  that  the  country  is  thinly  settled,  the  people  are  pom',  traveling 
is  expensive,  and  few  persons  outside  of  the  towns  are  familiar  with  dmoal  bosissss; 
then  it  is  difficult  to  give  bond  of  a  safe  character,  as  men  shrink  in  these  evil  days 
from  being  securities.  The  people  say, '  Send  us  a  teacher,  build  a  school-house,  tax  us 
for  these  purposes,  but  attend  to  the  business ;  we  don't  know  how.'  It  is  certainly 
unsafe  to  scatter  the  public  money  so  widely ;  it  involves  much  expense  in  the  aggre- 
gate, each  locality  requiring  the  same  expenses  as  would  l>e  required  at  one  for  the 
whole  parish,  and  then  the  people  are  frequently  changing  houses.'' 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DIVISION  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

The  report  of  the  8U|>erintendent  of  the  division  of  New  Orleans,  while  it  contains 
many  valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future,  touch'es  but  lightly  on  the  embar- 
rassments which  have  obstnietcSl  the  progress  of  the  schools  during  the  past  years. 
Among  those  named  in  his  report 'Is  the  insufficient  provision  made  bylaw  for  the  snp- 
port  of  the  schools,  a  complaint  which  is  common  to  the  whole  number  of  school  offi- 
cers in  the  State.  Mr.  Oarlin's  language  is :  "A  i>rominent  cause  of  anxiety  to  the 
friends  of  the  schools  of  tliis  division,  is  (he  uncertainty  as  to  their  necessary  support 
under  the  present  law.  The  council  of  this  city,  which  has,  without  legal  obll^^on 
to  do  so,  generously  honored  the  pay-rolls  of  the  teachers  for  several  months,  declines 
to  do  so  longer,  and  as  the  State  apportion uients  are  inadeauate  and  tho  generaJly  fa^ 
vorable  result  of  the  levv  of  the  school  tax  is  at  least  problematical,  our  fhture  flrom 
this  cause  is  somewhat  clouded. 

SCHOOL  LAW  MUST  BE  MODIFIED. 

"  It  is  verv  clear  that  the  present  school  law  of  the  State  must  be  modified  as  sn 
indispensable  preliminary  to  any  general  and  s|>eedy  progress  of  our  schools." 

There  have  been  67  schools  in  operation  in  this  city  dnriuff  the  year,  wfth  375  teach- 
ers, a  detailed  report  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  statistical  tables  accompanying  this 
report. 

DIFFICULTY  OF  ENFORCING  THE  LAW. 

The  State  superintendent  explains  very  fully  the  difficulties  and  embarrasmesto 
which  have  arisen  and  still  exist  respecting  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law  in  Kew 
Orleans.  The  city  board  has  seen  fit  to  place  itself  in  direct  antagonism  toward  ^ 
public  school  law,  in  obstructing  its  execution  by  the  ward  boards  of  the  city.  Haviog 
usurped  the  powers  rightfully  belonging  to  the  ward  boards,  and  being  epjoined  by 
tile  courts  from  such  action,  they  have  appealed  from  the  Judgments  rendered,  which 
appeal  is  now  pending.  Their  appeal  claims  that  the  wiurd  boards  having  fiiiled  to 
organize  and  to  exercise  the  powers  intrusted  to  them,  (the  sama4H>wersasnrpedby 
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the  city  board  and  claimed  to  be  vested  in  said  city  &ard,)  the  said  city  board  sbonid 
be  anthorized  to  exercise  snch  jKiwers  and  to  receive  from  tbe  State  treasurer  the 
ward  apportionment  of  the  State  school  fond. 

EVn-8  OF  ENfX)RCINO  VlTED  SCHOOLS. 

"There  is  probably  no  other  State  in  the  Union  where  the  work  of  popular  education, 
by  a  ^tem  of  free  schools,  is  conducted  under  the  disadvantages  which  are  encoun- 
tered in  Louisiana.  Not  only  have  we,  in  common  with  some  sister  States,  to  build 
the  whole  system  anew,  and  to  do  this  in  the  face  of  that  general  apathy,  rising  at 
times  to  pomtive  antagonism,  which  prevails  in  the  Gulf  States,  but  that  provision  of 
our  constitution  which  forbids  the  establishing  of  public  schools  from  whicn  any  child 
BbaD  be  rejected  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition,  excites  a  determined 
opposition  on  the  part  of  many  who  would  otherwise  co-operate  in  the  opening  of 
schools  and  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  their  support. 

"Justice  to  our  division  sirperinteudents  requires  that,  in  estimating  what  has  been 
dene  by  them,  this  fiKst  should  be  borne  hi  mind. 

OFFICIALS  DENIED  DISCBETIONARY  POWER. 

"Neither  the  division  superintendents  nor  the  boards  of  schoojMi rectors  are  allowed, 
under  the  law,  the  least  discretionary  power,  and  because  of  tlSt  constitutional  pro- 
vision, to  which  reference  has  been  made,  the  sympathies  of  thousands  are  alienated 
who  might  otherwise  be  expected  to  co-operate  with  us,  and  the  weight  of  their  infln- 
enee  is  often  thrown  against  the  establishment  of  any  schools  whatever  in  the  distiiots 
where  they  reside. 

AKTAGOmSM  AROtJ8EI>--OFFICIALS  OSTRACISED. 

"Even  further  than  this :  where  persons  of  character  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
position  of  school  directors,  from  a  deaire  to  extend  the  advantages  of  education,  they 
nave,  in  many  instances,  been  deterred  from  accepting  the  trust  by  the  apprehension 
of  persecution,  and  even  social  ostracism,  on  the  part  of  the  opponeuta  of  tne  law. 

FACTS  TO  BE  MET. 

"It  were  irrational  to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  active  antagonism  of  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  whit«  popnlation  of  tlie  State  is  a  formidable  hiuderance  to  our  school- work.' 
However  unreasonable  it  may  be  shown  to  be,  and  unworthy  the  intelligence  of  the 
age,  its  undeniable  existence  and  influence  must  be  taken  into  account  in  any  esti- 
iDate  of  past  progress  or  of  future  prospects.  The  noblest  vesseL  however  ably  man- 
aged, makes  but  slow  progress  when  forced  to  contend  with  uoth  wind  and  tide. 
8iich  has  been  the  position  of  those  intrusted  with  the  school-work  in  this  State,  and 
BQch  it  continues  to  be,  with  but  little  promise  of  a  speedy  alteration.  What  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  in  the  face  of  difficulties  nowhere  else  experienced,  and, 
at  many  points,  in  defiance  of  a  sleepless  opposition. 

FULLER  POWERS  NEEDED  BY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

"A  corrective  for  the  last-named  difficulty  would  be  found  in  empowering  the  divis- 
ion superintendent  to  establish  schools  where,  after  a  reasonable  time  for  action,  a 
parish  board  fails  in  performing  its  duties.  The  lack  of  direct  power  in  our  higher 
school  officers  greatly  lessens  thvir  efficiency,  inasmuch  as  it  renders  their  most  vig- 
orous exertions  liable  to  be  neutralized  by  the  apathy  or  timidity  of  the  boards 
through  whom  alone  they  can  act.  With  power  given  the  division  superintendent  to 
act  in  ease  of  the  failure  of  a  parish  board  in  its  duty,  he  may  be  justly  held  respon- 
sible for  the  opening  of  a  school  in  every  ward  district  of  his  division. 

DEFECTIVE  ENUMERATION. 

"  Some  embarrassment,  and  much  injustice,  has  been  occasioned  b^  inaccuracy  in  enu- 
merating children  of  educable  ago  by  tax  collectors  and  assessors  in  many  of  the  pur- 
ishea.  The  duty,  in  some  cases,  appears  to  have  been  entirely  neglected,  and  mere 
Kuesses.  guided  by  no  intelligence,  have  been  substituted  for  the  enumeration  required 

AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  LAW  RECOMMENDED. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  to  the  enforcement  of  the  school  law,  and  its  lack  of 
adaptation  in  some  respecte  to  the  circumstances  of  the  people  of  the  State,  the  super- 
intendent recommends  to  the  legislature  that  it  be  amended  in  some  important  partica- 
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lars.  He  remarks :  ''  The  system^embodied  in  it  for  the  State  at  large  is,  in  itself  ooo^ 
fiidered,  an  admirable  one.  It  has  been  adopted  in  other  States  with  the  best  of  results. 
Its  vital  germ  resides  in  the  ward  district  plan,  by  which  the  control  of  the  educational 
work  in  each  neighborhood  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  be  taxed  for  and 
benefited  by  it ;  and  the  presumption  is,  that  in  a  oountry  saob  as  ours  men  will  em- 
ploy the  power  thus  conferred  both  wisely  and  efficiently. 

CAUSES  OF  FAILUBE. 

**  To  render  this  presumption  reasonable,  however,  several  things  must  be  previously 
determined.  They  to  whom  this  power  is  intrusted  must  be  imoued  with  a  sense  of. 
the  value  of  education :  thoy  must  be  capable  of  administering  the  system  so  far  as  it 
devolves  on  them,  and  be  willing  to  devote  to  the  public  good  the  time  and  labor  which 
the  administration  of  the  law  requires ;  and,  finally,  thoy  must  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  system  itself.  Should  either  oi  these  pre-existeut  conditions  be  wanting,  the  ward 
district  system  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  failure.  A  district  will  not  vol- 
untarily tax  itself  to  support  a  system  it  dislikes.  A  community  deficient  in  intelli- 
gence will  manifest  no  zeal  for  education,  and  people  struggling  for  the  necessaries  of 
me  will  feel  liitle  disposed  to  devote  themselves  to  gratuitous  ^bors  for  the  public. 

COI/>BBD  CITIZENS  WILLIKG  BUT  mGAPACTTATED. 

"  The  recently  emancipated  citizens  of  Louisiana  constitute  the  portion  of  our  peo* 
pie  who  sympathize  most  with  our  public-school  system.  Struggling  upward  to  the 
tight,  after  generations  of  bondage,  oppression,  and  enforced  ignorance,  tno  instances 
are  rare  in  which  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  delicate  and  important  of^ce  are 
found  to  exist  among  them,  and  as  they  are  generally  compelled  to  employ  their  entire 
energies  in  securing  the  necessaries  of  life^  they  have  no  time  to  bestow  on  a  woric 
which  offers  no  material  compensation. 

WHITE  CrriZEXS  OPPOSED  TO  MIXED  SCHOOLS. 

''The  older  white  citizens  of  the  State  are,  as  a  body,  possessed  of  ample  intelligenoe 
and  leisure  to  act  in  the  work  of  popular  education,  but  a  majority  of  them  are  decide^y 
averse  to  a  system  of  instruction  wliich  makes  no  distinction  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  previous  condition,  and  as  these  two  classes  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
State,  successful  results  from  the  ward  district  system  are  problematical  at  the  best. 
In  those  sections  of  the  State  where  an  active,  intelligent,  and  oonrageous  leadership 
could  be  secured,  good  results  have  been  obtained;  but  in  other  sections,  where  these 
requisites  were  unattainable,  the  system  has  proved  a  failure. 

FBESENT  SYSTEM  UNSUITABLE  FOE  NEW  OBLEANS. 

"  It  may  be  feirly  questioned  whether,  in  a  large  city  such  at  New  Orleans,  requir- 
ing a  system  of  graded  schools  and  separated  into  districts  only  by  arbitrary  divisions, 
the  ward  district  system  is  practicable,  even  when  conducted  under  the  supervision  of 
a  city  board. 

"  I  have  never  believed  it  to  be  desirable,  but  under  the  law  which  establishes  that 
Bvstem,  I  have  had  no  alternative  except  to  do  my  best  to  enforce  the  law ;  but  while 
thus  acting  as  a  servant  of  the  law,  I  have  hoped  that  the  proper  authority  might  so 
modify  the  school  act  in  its  relation  to  this  city  as  to  remove  the  embarrassments  which 
must  continually  arise  under  its  present  requirements. 

FBOPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

''  I  would,  thereforoi  respectfhlly  propose  the  following  amendment  to  the  act  of 
1870; 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

"That  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans  be 
vested  in  a  board  of  fourteen  school  directors,  one  from  each  ward  of  the  city,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  board  of  education,  and  one  additional  member,  who  uiall  be  toe 
treasurer  of  the  board,  to  be  appointed  by  the  city  council,  and  who  shall  give  bond 
in  such  amount  and  terms  as  the  city  council  may  require. 

BOARD  TO  ELECT  CITY  SUFERINTENDBNT. 

"  That  this  city  board  shall  elect  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  the  divisicB 
of  New  Orleans,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  president  of  the  board  and  its  executive  offioer, 
and  shall  form  one  of  the  State  board  of  education. 
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BOARD  TO  DETBRMtME  JUfi^AMSBB. 

"  Tbe  city  board  to  detennine  annually  the  snm  needed  to  carry  on  the  bchools  of 
the  eity,  and  to  report  the  same  to  tbe  board  of  admimstratord,  who  shall  place  the 
aoaoBut  oa  their  annual  badjo^t  and  lery  the  same  on  taxable  property  of  the  ci^,  to 
be  collected  at  the  time  and  m  the  manner  of  other  taxes. 

TBEA8U1UBR  OP  BOARD  TO  HAVE  CUSTODY  OP  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

"The  same,  when  collected,  to  be  paid  to  the  treasnrer  of  the  city  board  of  school 
directors  for  distribation  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  provided  for  by  law. 

CITT  BOARD  TO  GOVERN  SCHOOUB. 

"  The  said  board  to  possess  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  corporate  body,  and  to 
be  vested  with  the  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  reffulations  for  the  government 
of  the  schools ;  provided,  that  no  rule  shall  be  made  wid(^  shall  conflict  with  those 
adopted  by  the  State  board  of  education. 

"  The  foregoing  recommendations^  if  adopted  by  your  honorable  body,  would,  I  am 
convinced,  meet  every  necessity  of  the  case,  and  give  to  the  State  a  school  system 
both  Judicious  and  elective. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  I  would  invite  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  establishing,  at  on  early  dat<e, 
sehools  of  the  above-named  class,  in  which,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  pupils  might  be  instructed  in  some  of  the  useful  avocations 
of  life.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  been  pressed  on  my  attention  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  large  numbers  of  our  recently  enfranchised  citizens  are  placed.  By  the 
disadvantages  of  their  previous  condition,  the  CTeat  mass  of  them,  both  male  and  female, 
were  prevents  from  acquiring  the  knowledge  which  gives  to  skilled  labor  its  high 
value.  Among  the  males  comparatively  few  are  possessed  of  trades,  while  many 
branches  of  indoor  Industry  have  scarcely  a  representative  among  that  portion  of  our 
peonle.  The  females  are  almost  equally  deficient  in  the  higher  departments  of  needle- 
work, the  products  of  which  are  always  in  demand  in  a  highly  cfvOized  community .'' 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

He  also  remarks  upon  the  need  for  evening  schools  in  our  Isirge  towns  and  cities  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  whose  necessary  occupations  prevent  them  fVom  enjoying  the 
advantages  of  the  ordinary  public  schools.  £te  also  repeals  bis  former  remarks  respect- 
ing the  importance  of  providing  a  State  normal  school  for  the  special  training  of 
tochers  to  oe  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

In  reference  to  the  management  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State,  the  superintendent 
lemaiks :  "  There  is  either  a  culpable  indijQference  existing  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
to  whom  the  duty  of  yarding  the  interests  of  the  people  in  the  school  lands  is  intrusted, 
or  the  matter  reouires  an  amount  of  time  and  labor  in  making  the  necessary  inves- 
t^ations  greater  tnan  those  officers  are  able  to  bestow.  In  either  case,  the  necessity 
for  appointing  some  person,  legally  authoriMd  to  attend  to  this  important  matter, 
becomes  apparent,  if  these  resources  are  to  be  preserved  to  the  object  for  which  they 
vere  donated  by  tlie  General  Oovenmient. 

TIMBS&  STOLEN  FROM  SCHOOL  LANDS. 

"  Even  during  the  last  year  it  has  come  to  my  knowledge  thai  school  lands  have 
been  stripped  of  the  timber  which  constituted  their  chief  value,  and,  when  thus 
4)eoQded>  nave  been  thrown  into  the  market  and  sold  at  public  sale  for  a  fraction  of 
tiiieir  former  value,  the  peraon  who  had  prevlonaly  stripped  the  lands  of  their  timber 
becoming,  in  one  instance,  the  purchaser. 

FSABODT  FUND— ^UBSOLUTIONS  OF  STATE  BOARD. 

'^  By  direction  of  the  State  board  of  education,  I  transmitted  to  Bev.  Barnes  Sears, 
D.  D.,  the  gtfieral  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  bm  attested  copy  of  the  following  pre- 
amble and  xeaolution  adopted  by  the  bo«rd : 

***'Whafea»  a  portion  of  the  munificent  endowment  of  Mr.  George  Peabody,  ftw  the 

Sromotion  of  public  education  in  the  South,  has  been  assigned  and  set  apart  for  this 
tate  J  and  whereas  this  board,  created  by  law  and  now  organized  and^engaged  in  the 
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control  and  management  of  the  public  Bcbools  of  tbe  State^  wonid  seem  to  be  the  piopor 
medium  for  the  care  and  disbursement  of  the  portion  of  said  endowment  to  which  ^ 
State  is  entitled :  Therefore, 

"'Beit  resolved,  That  the  president  of  the  board  be,  and  is  hereby,  inatmoted  to  open 
a  correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Barnes  Sears^  general  agent  of  said  endowment,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  transfer  of  such  portion  of  the  same  as  may  at  any  time  be  set 
apart  for  the  good  of  this  State  to  this  board,  and  that  he  may  convey  an  authentic 
copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  said  general  asent.' 

"No  reply  having  been  received,  I  forwarded  to  Dr.  Sears  a  second  copy  of  the  above 
resolution,  attended  by  the  following  communication : 

I^BTTEB  TO  DR.  SEAItS. 

"  Statk  of  Louisiana, 
"Opficb  State  Supebintendext  of  Pubuc  Educationt, 

New  Orkane,  October  28, 1870. 

Sir:  The  State  board  of  education  for  this  State,  at  its  first  meeting,  adopted  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution.  A  copy  of  the  same  was  forwarded  to  you,  but,  as 
we  have  not  heard  from  you,  we  presume  you  did  not  receive  it. 

"  Tlie  object  in  view  is  to  call  your  attention  to  the  question  of  the  use  made  of  the 
Peabody  Fund  in  Louisiana,  and  to  suggest  that  it  might  add  greatly  to  its  success  if 
you  were  to  change  the  local  agency  here,  and  for  the  Allowing  reasons : 

"  First.  Mr.  Lusher,  your  present  agent,  does  not  co-operate  in  any  way  with  the 
State  authorities  in  tlie  promotion  of  the  work  of  popular  education. 

"  Second.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  he  is  greatly  opposed  to  the  State 
authorities,  and  that  he  aims  to  build  up  a  system  antagonistic  to  that  of  the  State. 

"  Third.  Some  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  him,  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  break  op 
our  public  schools,  and  in  some  cases  circulars  have  issued  from  them  urging  the  citi- 
zens to  oppose  the  establishment  of  public  schools. 

"  Fourth.  Mr.  Lusher  announces  that  the  schools  aided  by  him  are  for  white  children, . 
thereby  involving  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund  in  the  false  position  of  establish- 
ing a  caste  system  of  education,  which  is,  as  I  believe,  at  variance  with  the  declarations 
put  forth  by  them. 

"  Fifth.  Mr.  Lusher  must  necessarily  excite  widespread  opposition  because  of  his 
prejudiced  feelings,  his  inharmonious  conduct  toward  the  public-school  officers,  and  bis 
neglect  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  colored  population  of  our  State.  We  think 
tbe  fund  for  this  State  can  be  used  by  the  State  board  of  education  to  far  better  advan- 
tage than  if  it  remain  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Lusher.  Not  ouly  would  we  assist  schools 
attended  exclusively  or  partially  by  white  pupils,  without  exciting  the  Jealousy  of  the 
colored  population,  but  we  could  render  all  proper  assistance  to  the  latter  class  without 
exciting  the  opposition  of  any  of  the  white  citizens  of  the  State. 

"  You  will  gain  great  advantage  by  having  the  fund  used  in  perfect  harmony  with 
our  public-school  system ;  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  since  our  school  officers 
would  charge  nothing  for  any  service  you  would  require,  and  it  would  secure  you 
double  the  results  which  you  can  possibly  accomplish  under  the  present  auspices. 
"  Very  respectfully, 

"THOMAS  W.  CONWAY, 
"  State  SuperintendetU  ofPubUo  JEducaUon, 

"  Rev.  Barnes  Sears,  D.  D.,  General  Agent,  4-c,^ 

REPLY  BT  DR.  SEARS. 

"  Stauicton,  Virginia,  November  8, 1870. 

"  Dear  SiR :  In  reply  to  vour  communication  of  October  2tt,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that, 
in  the  distribution  of  our  nind,  I  should  be  most  happy  to  co-operate  with  the  State 
authorities.  But  I  understand  that  the  State  public  schools  are  so  organized  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  white  population  are  unwilling  to  send  their  children  to  them,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  benefit  of  the  public  money  goes,  <«/<ic*,  chiefly  to  tbe  colored 
children.  If  there  is  any  feasible  way  of  removing  this  inequality,  bringing  die  white 
people  generally  into  co-operation  with  you,  the  necessity  for  a  loeal  agency  woald 
cease,  and  we  could  act  in  concert  with  you. 

"  We,  ourselves,  raise  no  questions  about  mixed  schools.  We  simply  take  the  £m^ 
that  the  white  children  do  not  generally  attend  them,  without  passing  any  judgment 
on  the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  their  course.  We  wish  to  promote  universal  educa- 
tion ;  to  aid  whole  communities,  if  possible.  If  that  cannot  be,  on  aoeoont  of  peeuliar 
circumstances,  we  must  give  the  preforence  to  those  whose  education  is  ne||^e<^ted.  It 
is  well  known  that  we  are  helping  the  white  children  in  Louisiana,  as  being  the  more 
destitute,  fh>m  tbe  fact  of  thi^t  unwillingness  to  attend  mixed  schools.  We  abeuld  give 
the  preference  to  colored  diildren,  were  they  in  like  circumstances. 
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"Mr.  Lusher  bas  been  requested  to  avoid  controversy  and  antagonism  witb  tbe  State 
itborities ;  and  be  faM  assvred  me  tbat  this  is  in  aeoordanoe  with  bis  own  views  and 


aatborities 
wishes. 

**  Yours,  truly, 


'Hon.  Thomas  W.  Ck^fWAT.' 


'^R   SEARS, 
<<  General  A§mt  of  Pmhadif  Fund. 


OOOD  WORK  OF  TUX  FRKBDMSN'S  BURSAU. 

In  re^>ect  to  tbe  work  of  tbe  Freedmen's  Barean,  the  superintendent  remarks : 
**  Tbe  closing  up  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  aftbrds  a  proper 
oocaaiou  for  expressing  uy  sense  of  tbe  value  of  the  aid  aftbrded  by  it  to  the  class  of 
cityeens  for  whose  ben^t  it  was  especially  designed. 

**  Coming  to  tbe  aid  of  the  freedmen  almost  at  tbe  moment  of  their  emancipation,  the 
Bonsau  was  far  in  advance  of  all  other  organizations  in  making  provision  for  their  edu- 
cation. At  a  time  when  the  State  was  powerless  to  provide  them  with  the  advantages 
of  mental  culture,  the  strong  arm  of  the  Bureau,  clothed  with  the  power  and  autbontj" 
of  tbe  nation,  was  extended  in  their  behalf  My  intimate  association  with  that  work,  as 
anistant  commissioner  of  the  Freedmeo's  Bureau  for  this  department,  during  the  first 
year  (^  its  existence  and  operations,  enables  me  to  speak  intelligently  of  the  value  and 
amount  of  the  work  whicn  was  performed.  It  seemed  to  be  one  of  those  providential 
inatmmen  tali  ties  which  an  overruling  power  brings  into  operation  at  the  coming  of 
great  emergencies,  and  the  results  of  Its  official  work  amply  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
whe  mind  by  whicii  it  was  originated." 

ntABODY  FU2n>. 

The  report  of  tbe  general  agent  of  tbe  disbursements  of  this  fhnd  in  Louisiana  for 
1870,  is  as  follows : 

**  It  has  not  been  practicable  to  make  any  equitable  arrangement  to  co-operate  with 
the  school  authorities  of  the  State.  We  have,  conseqnentlv,  continued  to  act  upon  tbe 
nlan  pursued  in  former  years,  availing  ourselves  of  the  voluntary  services  of  Hon.  R. 
M.  Lusher,  as  local  agent.  Tbe  mode  of  distribution  adopted  for  tbe  present  school 
year  \b  to  give  tbe  customary  aid  to  twenty-eight  localities  which  have  been  eelected 
according  to  their  importance  and  influence,  and  which  will  contribute  their  share  of 
the  expense. 

"The  Peabody  Normal  Seminary  for  tbe  State  at  large,  at  New  Orleans,  witb  six  model 
sehools  attached,  and  five  auxiliarv  normal  departments  at  Institutions  in  the  rural 
districts,  for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  cannot  attend  the  former,  receive  our  patronage. 

''The  local  agent  has  authority  to  alter  the  proportions  of  the  donations  specified  in 
the  list  given  l^low,  if  be  see  cause ;  and  also  to  substitute  other  towns,  if  any  of  these 
shall  fail  to  fulfil  their  engagements." 

Schools  receiving  donations  from  the  fund. 


Towna. 


Arcadia 

Bavtrop 

CofauB^ 

HaxTiaoolniTgh 

Homer Z7. 

Minden 

Hmsroe 

^atehltocbea.. 
Pleaaant  HIU. . 
S'w^port.... 

WlnnflUd 

i»!teCity.... 
Baton  Roage.. 
BayoaSara.... 


H 


$1,000 
1.40U 
1,300 
1.500 
1,400 
1,300 

i.aoj 

1,900 
1,100 
8,5(0 
700 
ft,.'500 
S.800 
8,700 


450 
400 
400 
375 
350 
375 
40S 
300 
750 
850 
800 
1.000 
1.000 


Towna. 


Clinton 

Palrview 

Franklin  ton 

Gretna 

Livonia 

First  dtfltrict,  Sen  Orleans 

Second  district.  Now  Orleans  . . . 
Xbird  diatriot.  New  Orloaiia  .... 
Fourth  district.  New  Orleans. . . 

Fifth  diatriot.  New  Orieana 

Sixth  district.  New  Orieana 

PhMiocmiDO,  New  Orleans 

Terre  anx  Boenfs 

Thibodeaox 

Total 


$1,430 

750 

1.000 

3,800 

500 

8,000 

1.500 

1,800 

1,800 

900 

000 

000 

1.300 

1,475 


41,445 


$500 

200 

SOU 

1.850 

800 

-m 

500 
400 
400 
300 
300 
300 
600 
500 


13.  SCO 


To  this  sum  of  $13^  is  to  be  added  $2,100,  appropriated  to  normal  schools, 
pwt  of  these  expenditures,  is  covered  by  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 
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LOUISIANA  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institation  is  located  at  Baton  Rooge,  and  was  orgnAnA  in  18fi0.  The  comte 
of  Btndy  embraces  a  preparatory  and  academic  department,  including  a  literarv,  scien- 
titiC)  and  optional  course,  a  special  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  a  commercial  school. 
The  discipline  is  military,  with  daily  drill.  Expenses  of  board  and  tuition,  $400. 
Number  of  cadets  last  session,  185.  The  geological,  mineralogical,  botanical,  and 
concbological  cabinets  are  said  to  be  among  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the 
South.  The  commencement  exercises*  of  this  institution  at  the  close  of  the  last  session 
were  exceedingly  interesting.  The  introductory  exercises,  consisting  of  a  contest  for 
the  oratory  and  declamation  medals,  took  place  on  June  27.  The  annual  address  to 
the  society  of  alnmni  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Lewis,  of  Baton  Rouse,  a  graduate 
of  the  nniveraity,  and  now  one  of  the  Joint  princi^s  of  the  Orleans  Military  High 
Sohool.  Eighty  cadets  received  oertiiiostee  of  distmotioo.  Degrees  conferred  were : 
Master  of  arts,  1 ;  bachelor  of  arts,  4 :  bachelor  of  science,  12 ;  bachelor  of  philosophy, 
i;  eivil  engineer.  1.  Hon.  William  M.  Bnrrill,  of  New  Orieans,  delirered  the  annual 
address.  He  spoke  of  the  exereises  of  the  occasion  as  representing  a  new  departure  in 
the  eduoatioaal  system  of  the  South.  The  graduating  class  were  eminently  fitted  lor 
the  important  duties  they  were  to  assume,  Mving  no  antecedent  opinions  to  obstruct 
their  onward  progress,  and  nothing  to  forget  or  reeant.  Thev  could  so  shape  their 
Mtion  as  to  adopt  a  policy  adequate  to  the  change  in  the  social  and  industrial  condi- 
tion of  the  South.  He  was  in  fovor  of  adding  a  scientific  department  to  the  conrse  of 
Soathem  education.  He  was  there  to  show  that  while  the  abstract  principles  of 
soutbem  statesmen  had  been  correct,  there  had  been  sAways  wanting  that  education 
which  ouxdifies  every  member  of  the  State  for  the  servioe  of  the  State  in  some  moral, 
political,  or  industrial  capacity.  He  appealed  to  the  f^raduates  to  accept  and  improve 
the  situation ;  to  maintain  tho  Union — it  was  useful ;  it  was  indispensable  to  the  resto- 
ration of  the  South.  He  recommended  to  them  the  duty  of  reconciling  *^  capital  with 
tabor,"  reminded  them  that  the  colored  population  produced  by  its  labor  an  annual 
value  of  probably  $200,000,000.  The  mental  and  moral  education  of  this  class  of  our 
people  belonged  to  them  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  sustain  and  advocate.  The  speaker 
congratulated  the  institution  upon  the  position  it  had  assumed,  and  assured  both  pro- 
fessors and  graduates  that  they  would  be  honored  and  trusted  by  the  good  and  wise 
tbrooghont  the  entire  South. 

Notwithstanding  tho  pecuniary  difiQculties  under  which  tho  institution  has  been 
tailoring,  the  library  has  been  increased  b^  several  thousand  volumes,  among  them 
some  valuable  and  important  works  on  civil  engineering  and  the  allied  soianoes. 
The  chemical  and  philosophical  departments  have  also  been  greatly  improved,  and 
extensive  additions  have  been  made  to  the  nuneralogieal  and  botanical  oolleotioos. 
During  the  past  year  the  university  has  lost  many  cadets  from  want  of  room.  The 
recent  law  of  the  legislature  transferring  the  entire  building  for  the  use  of  the  univer- 
sity will  remove  this  trouble. 

BLIND  A8YLUM. 

Since  last  session  the  blind  pupils  have  been  renioved  to  the  Orphans'  Asylum  at 
Baton  Rouge.  They  number  at  present  25,  and  are  under  the  Joint  care  of  Profeasor 
S.  Wrotnoski  and  Rev.  P.  Lane. 

DEAF  AND  DUMB  ASYLUM. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  occupies  a  portion  of  the  university  building  at  Baton 
Rouge.  There  are  at  present  about  40  Inmates,  under  the  charge  of  I^fessor  J. 
MeWhorter. 

NEW  ORLEANS. 

UNION  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  sustained  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Government  ftnidi 
purchased  the  premises  and  building,  and  a  Methodist  benevolent  society  pays  the 
teachers.    One  hundred  students  attended  this  school  during  the  past  year. 

LELAND  ACADEMY. 

This  institution  is  under  the  speeial  patronage  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  iboii^ 
open,  free  of  charge,  to  all  pupils  of  proper  qualifications.  At  the  time  or  doslDg 
in  July  it  had  been  but  five  months  in  operation,  and  numbered  170  students. 

STRAIGHT  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Straight  University,  through  many  difficnlties  and  under  many  discourftgemeoiBi 
has  made  steady  progress,  and  jgivespromise  of  extended  usefulness  in  the  fhtvrs.  A 
normal  department,  organized  m  1809,  is  connected  with  tho  university. 
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BOT8'  HOUSE  OF  REFUGE. 

An  exhibition  at  this  institution  on  the  Fourth  of  July  showed  that  the  large  num- 
ber of  boys  confined  there  were  impfeorlng  4K>th  mentally  and  moraUy,  and  many  of 
them  acquitted  themselves  with  great  credit.  It  has  been  proposed  to  make  in  this 
iiwtitatioo  the  experiment  of  an  "  artisan  school,"  which,  if  successful,  might  lead  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  umilar  schools  in  coDttection  with  the  public  schools, 
where,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  studies,  pupils  should  be  tausht  tiuch  industries  and 
trades  as  a^  called  Tor  in  the  struggle  of  men  and  women  fbr  tneir  daily  bread.  This 
work,  being  paid  for,  would  enable  the  pupil  to  continue  in  school  until  thoroughly 
skilled  in  a  ttade,  and  also  enable  the  city,  in  time,  to  require  the  attendance  of  all 
children  at'sdiooL 

FUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Hie  publf6  scliooTs  of  Ndtr  Orleans  have  been  condnct^d  dnring  the  past  year  under 
Tery  mat  didad Vantages.  The  great  difllculty  lias  been  want  of  nioit^^y.  The  teachers 
have  oeen  6<;antiry  atid  tardily  paid,  and  many  of  the  8Chi>oI- houses  have,  fram  want 
of  foods  to  malce  liecessary  repairs,  fallen  into  a  state  of  abiM>lute  dilapidatiou.  Mueli 
of  the  school  Ihmlture  is  old  and  inconvenient,  and  the  supply  of  tip]iar^rui^  extr^mclj 
limited.  The  report  of  tlie  committee  on  school-houses,  taatXe  in  July,  showed  that  many 
of  the  school-houses  were  mere  sheds,  not  only  entirely  unlilt^l  fiir  the  luirpoeHj,  but 
80  oat  of  repair  as  to  be  absolutely  unsafe.  In  some  plai-e»  rifty  chtUlnm  are  crowd^id 
into  a  roorti  12  by  13  feet.  The  only  remiwly  for  this  is  th  h  aboil shini^tit  of  t  he  existiDK 
sjsteoi  of  rentals,  and  the  er^tion,  as  fletst  as  means  will  pi^rmit^  of  e^nUablo  i^hool 
boildings  to  be  owned  by  the  pablic.  Many  of  the  buihliii|rH  in  lua  ai  prf^-nt  ar« 
rented  for  stims  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  their  value.  The  great  lH<!k  of  (sympathy 
with  the  ca^se  of  education,  and  the  almost  total  want  of  itiUnrst  In  tho  ^iiLKiln  ou  the 
part  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  population,  coold  not  iKit  hitve  a  drproasing  effect 
xmoii  these itistittitions  and  form  a  real  obstacle  in  the  w^y  of  titinr  prr)^'f«i«.  It  wiui 
all-ioiporta'ttt  that  an  interest  shotild  be  awakened  and  the  pnrc^utH  utul  tf^uiliem  broui^bt 
together.  As  a  means  to  this  end  the  examinations  wen^  eluded  ^vitli  ev  seiii'^s  of  c^^iii- 
bitions  in  the  dlifeirent  schools,  so  conducted  as  to  form  a  lively  and  attractive  enter- 
tainment. The  oVei^ow  of  the  river  interfered  with  some  of  these  exhibitions,  but  in 
most  cases  the  programme  was  fiiUy  carried  out  with  enthusiasm  by  the  pupils,  and  to 
the  great  gratification  Of  the  parents,  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

TKACItERS. 

The  present  boai^d  6f  directors  have  determined  to  make  competency,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  the  word,  the  sole  guide  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  They  intend, 
aIsOj  to  Institute  the  ptinciple  of  permanency  of  position,  deciding  very  properly  that 
inatitutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  young  are  no  subjects  for  pn^y  politics. 

TSACfittRS'  INSTITUTES. 

An  important  auxiliary  to  educational  progress,  recently  organized,  is  the  teachers' 
institute.  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  a  series  of  these  institutes 
has  been  beld  ia  different  places,  with  a  good  attendance,  aud  a  manifestation  of  great 
interest.  The  State  superintendent  had  invited  Miss  H.  N.  Morris,  a  lady  who  had 
been  through  the  best  training  schools  in  the  North,  to  assist  at  these  instititutes. 
Her  lessons  and  illustrations  of  improved  methods  of  teaching  woix)  a  prominent  and 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  exercises.  Previous  to  the  acyoumment  of  the  Carroll- 
ton  institute  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  by  the  teachers  preseut  to  Miss  Morris, 
and  an  acknowledgment  made  of  the  benefit  derived  firom  her  suggestions.  At  one  of 
the  institutes  a  division  superintendent  stated  that  last  year  he  could  report  but  71 
M^hooJfl,  79  teachers,  and  3,600  pupils  in  fourteen  parishes ;  now  he  reports  133  schools, 
150  teachers,  and  7,500  pupils,  and  the  number  constantly  increasing. 

IJST  OP  SnPERDfTUXDBMTS. 

Hon.  T.  W.  Conway,  Staie  Superintendent,  New  Orleane. 
JHvMan  wupertntemlemtB, 
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MAINi:. 

[Ftom  the  ■erenteenth  anoiiAl  report  of  the  State  tiiperfaitendent  of  commoii  eeheob  flir  the  yvr 
1870— Hob.  Warren  Johmon,  enperintenftont.) 

Whole  number  of  towns  in  the  State> • 409 

Whole  number  of  plantations • 72 

Nomber  of  towns  making  returns 389 

Number  of  plantations  making  tetums 60 

Whole  numoer  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one S28, 167 

Number  registered  in  summer  schools 121,125 

Avt!ii*iJ^^>  fttt*nQau<;o d4,4^ 

NumbLir  r€^L£>t«ro<l  in  \? inter  schools 133,867 

Avenge  allendauci) 106,602 

Pei-c*^ li  ta  ^0  0  f  a verftfje  jittendance  to  whole  number 50 

Nu  nt  ber  i  u  w  i  ntc  r  ac  tioc^ls  not  attending  the  summer  schools 90, 086 

Avt^rugt^  l*?jjgtU  of  school  year,  in  weeks SO 

Number  of  pcbool-h4>ut*us 4,004 

KumberofftchooMioUiWiS  in  good  condition 2,2® 

NuuiW  of  »(:]jiKjl-Uot)tio8  built  last  year 158 

Ccjgtof  tbesauie  ..„.. $210,530 

Esthijjited  value  of  all  itchool  property $2,443,496 

Number  uf  mnlu  tf ^leh^^rs  employed  in  summer 107 

Number  uf  jnulti  U'ii.c:li el's  emploved  in  winter 1,987 

Nftmborof  fuzu^lo  tt^acliers  employed  in  summer 4,030 

Number  of  femnk-^  tK-^diers  employed  in  winter 2,205 

Nuuibiar  of  tt^iichertt  graduates  of  normal  schools 19^ 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month,  excluding  board $32  26 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  week,  excluding  board 3  21 

Average  cost  of  teachers' board  per  week 2  31 

Amount  of  school  money  voted 740,321  00 

Excess  above  amount  required  bylaw 136,804  00 

Amount  raised  per  scholar 3  07 

Amount  drawn  from  State  fund  in  1869 12,409  00 

Amount  derived  from  local  funds 27,809  00 

Amount  paid  for  tuition  in  private  schools,  &«.,  iu  the  State 58, 601  00 

Amount  paidfor  same  out  of  the  State 9,451  00 

Amount  expended  for  repairs,  fuel,  insurance,  &c 102,615  00 

Amount  expended  to  prolong  schools 18,816  00 

Amount  paid  to  superintending  school  committees 22, 593  00 

Aggregate  amount  expended  for  schools 1,077,927  00 

Amount  of  school  fund 29^576  00 

THE  CHILDREN. 

Doting  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  of 
school  age  in  the  State  of  15,753,  while  for  the  corresponding  time  there  has  been  «i 
increase  of  440  in  the  total  population.  Four  reasons  are  giveu  in  explanation  of  this 
fkct :  First  Emigration  of  young  men  and  women  without  a  corresponding  immigra- 
tion. Second.  The  temporary  removal  during  the  war  of  almost  hair  the  male  populs- 
tion  between  twenty  and  forty  years  of  age.  The  third  cause  is  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  not  to  raise  lai*^  tamiliee^for  various  reasons,  the  principal  of 
which  is  the  increased  oxxiense  of  living  demanded  by  the  despotic  will  of  custom  and 
fluhion,  and  their  own  slavish  obedience  to  it.  The  fourth  cause  of  this  diminution  in 
number  of  school  children  is  the  insidious,  demoralizing  practice  of  abortions.  Quietly 
flitting  through  the  community,  like  the  noiseless  vampire  on  the  thickening  shades  of 
■  evening,  this  weird  embodiment  of  sin  and  death  sucks  away  at  the  very  bfe-blood  of 
the  State,  and  threatens  to  impair,  if  not  to  destrov,  that  finer  appreciation  of  spiritual 
existence  and  that  exalted  sense  of  parental  rcdations  underlying  the  whole  struc- 
tore  of  human  society. 

BCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  summer  schools  is  a  little  lamr  than 
last  year ;  in  the  winter  schools  the  number  is  less.  The  average  attendance  for 
either  season  bears  the  same  order.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year  is  really  a 
decimal  less  than  last,  but  not  sufficient  to  make  a  difference  in  the  record.  The  stab- 
bom,  startling  fact  still  stands  before  us.  that  only  50  per  cent.,  or  one-half  of  the 
youth  for  whom  the  State  provides  education,  are  found  in  on»ul)lic  schools.     The 
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8tate  famMM  means  at  the  rate  of  $4  78  lor  each  ohild  between  the  aoes  of  four  and 
twentj-one  yean,  but  the  expente  for  those  actiiallT  educated  ie  twice  thk  amoant,  or 
|9  56.  The  ]ai|Eeet  eorollmeDt,  that  of  winter  schools,  13^867,  is  bat  58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  censoa  nomber,  while  90  per  cent*  of  this  is  lost  by  truancy  and  occasional 
absenteeism. 

THK  aCHOOUB. 

The  permanent  sdiool-fond  continues  to  increase  by  small  items,  the  sain  the  past 
year  being  $15,400 :  total  fand,  $293^76^  Six  per  cent,  of  tliis  snm  is  divided  annniUbr 
smon^  the  several  towns  and  plantations  acoordinff  to  the  number  of  school  chilt- 
dren  enumerated  and  returned  to  the  superintendent^  office  and  reported  to  the  State 
treasurer.  It  is  remarked  that  the  amount  voluntarily  imposed  and  ]^d  by  a  com- 
munity is  a  &r  surer  index.of  popular  sentiment  and  popular  favor  or  disfoyor  toward 
any  scliool  system  than  the  size  of  the  school-fund,  and  it  is  stated  that  larger  sums 
have  been  contributed  by  the  people,  better  school  houses  have  been  built,  the  old 
houses  are  bein^  repaired,  teachers  and  committees  are  receiving  a  little  better  com- 
pensation than  in  the  past,  while  the  number  of  children  is  increasing  and  the  per- 
centage of  average  attendance  remains  about  the  same. 

The  State  establishes  a  school-tax  of  $1  for  each  inhabitant.  This  is  levied  by  the 
towns  on  the  prooecty  or  wealth  of  the  t-own.  This  is  right  as  based  on  the  principla 
Uiat  property  shall  pay  for  education,  but  unjust  as  between  the  several  towns  com- 
posing tne  State.  The  city  of  Au^ta  can  easily  raise  its  requirement  of  $8,000,  while 
It  mi^  be  comparatively  a  hardship  for  a  smaU  town  with  twelve  hundred  inhabitants 
to  raise  $1,200.  The  amount  thus  raised  in  the  State  by  direct  taxation  exceeds 
$600,000.  The  school-tax  is  generally  paid  cheerfully.  The  people  of  Maine  are 
settled  in  the  conviction  that  their  children  must  be  educated  and  the  expense  of  this 
education  must  be  paid.  A  small  revenue  is  received  in  aid  of  schools  in  some  of  the 
towns— about  one-thiid  of  the  whole  number— fhim  local  funds,  the  proceeds  of  sales  of 
land,  or  from  bequests.    The  amount  is  small,  compared  with  the  total  expenditure  for 


The  Tolnntary  contributions  by  towns,  in  addition  to  the  regular  tax,  exceed  those  of 
&Qy  preyious  year,  amounting  to  more  than  $100,000,  while  the  citizens  have  taxed 
tbemielvee  for  building  new  schooVhouses  more  than ^00,000  additional.  The  amount 
drawn  firom  the  State  fund  ten  years  s«o  was  nearly  $80,000;  this  year  it  was  but 
$13,409.  The  amount  contributed  to  probnff  sduxds  shows  a  sUgfat  gain  on  the  past 
year.  The  amount  expended  fi>r  repairs  ana  £6r  tuition  in  academies  and  colleges  in 
the  State  exceeds  the  amount  returned  in  i860,  whUe  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  out 
of  tiie  State  is  less.    The  amount  paid  to  eommittees  shows  a  commendable  Increase. 

The  number  of  towns  and  plantations  which  have  failed  to  send  in  school  returns 
has  decreased  slightly  during  the  year.  There  were  60  delinquent  plantations  in  1869, 
and  only  12  in  1870.  In  the  nnmb»  of  delinquent  towns  there  is  a  decrease  of  one. 
The  only  penalty  attached  to  a  failure  in  making  the  required  return  is  inability  te 
draw  firom  the  State  treasurv  the  proportion  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  permanent 
school-fund  belonging  to  such  delinquent  town,  to  be  paid,  however,  when  said  town 
does  make  the  proper  retunu 

The  ayerage  leng^th  of  the  school  year  is  now  twenty  weeks.  This  time,  however,  is 
very  unequally  divided — in  a  few  towns  the  school-year  being  thirty-five  and  forty 
we^  in  a  minority  of  the  towns  less  than  twenty.  The  division  in  the  same  towns 
is  abo. unequal— in  some  districts  running  as  high  as  thirty-eight  weeks;  in  others,  in 
the  same  towns,  only  a  summer  school  of  ten  weeks. 

0OBOOL  DisTBicrrs. 

The  number  of  districts  and  parts  of  districts  remains  nearly  the  same.  There  Is  a 
pealreluetaDeeon  the  part  of  committees  to  ''consolidate"  or  unite  so  as  to  afford  longer 
sad  better  schools.  An  examination  of  the  schoc^  registers  returned  to  this  office  by 
the  teachers  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  many  summer  schools  with  only  five,  eight, 
twelve,  or  fifteen  scholars  in  attendance^  the  whole  number  of  scholars  in  the  dis&iot 
heiag  oofsespondingly  smalL 

TIBicOHKRS. 

Theie  «e  abeut  6,000  teaebers  in*  the  State  actively  engaged— 4,000  fornixes,  2.000 
males.  Not  enite  a  hundred  males  are  employed  in  the  summer,  and  these  are  moiatly 
pdneipals  of  hi^  and  grammar  schools  in  tiie  cities  and  larger  towns.  In  the  winter 
the  two  fbnseo,  male  and  female,  are  about  equally  divided.  Nearly  three-qnartMB  of 
the  school  instruction  is  given  by  females.  Some  of  these  teachers  are  fine  scholars  in 
•▼€17  branch  required  in  the  school-course,  but  with  no  range  of  information  beyond — 
they  are  cisterns  soon  exhausted.  (M^srs  are  well  grounded  in  everv  stndy^  but  have 
iM)  exf>icutiye  ability.  These  fail  in  practical  school-work.  They  can  '^  ask  printed  ques- 
tisn^"  can  answer  the  queries  of  the  inqui^tive  scholars,  if  any  happen  to  be 
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!nqa{8itiy« ;  bat  hure  no  Bott  of  conception  bow  to  wake  np  mind,  to  itiimilate 
pQDfls  to  be  tnqaisitive,  to  searches  after  tmth,  and  are  to^Hv  ignorant  of 
metbodsof  iastmction.  Others  are  natnraily  good  execntive  worke»a,but  are  with- 
ont  sufficient  acqnisitions ;  they  teach  better  thati  they  know.  Others  -bave  neither 
attainments  nor  execntive  abilities.  Of  course,  schools  with  such  heads  -kte  fiilluree; 
time  and  money  are  wasted.  There  are  a  ^w  wno  are  as  good  teachers  as  can  be  found 
in  any  State. 

The  average  teacher  In  Maine,  it  is  thought,  wilt  compare  favorably  with  the  iversge 
teacher  of  any  other  Btate,  and  that  the  natural  brain  quality  is  certainly  saperior, 
but  enough  is  not  xiaid  to  retain  first-class  teachers,  or  to  encourage  good  teaddng 
ability  to  enter  into  the  business.  Other  States  pay  more,  or  other  callings  are  more 
lucrative.  The  highest  salaries  paid  to  teachers  in  the  United  States,  it  is  stated,  are 
those  paid  to  Maine  bo^^s  and  girls,  now  occupying  high  positions  in  the  acboom  of 
other  States ;  and  as  soon  as  Maine  teachers  have  arrived  at  a  certain  elevation  in 
their  profession,  they  have  gravitated  elsewhere  by  the  attraction  of  better  compen- 
sation. 

TEACBCR8'  WAOia. 

'  Maine  still  stands  the  lowest  on  the  list  of  States  in  iniges  paid  teachers.  Consider 
the  amount  earned  in  the  school  year  by  a  female  teacher  in  Slaine.  licngth  of  school,  five 
months ;  wages  per  month,  $14.*  Total  annual  salary,  |T0.  This  smaQ  sum  must  sop- 
port  her  for  the  entire  year.  She  must  engage  in  otner  <iccupations  between  scheoi 
terms,  or  more  likely  she  seeks  continuous  employment  in  the  shop  or  mill  where  the 
Annual  compensation  is  much  larger. 

COMPTjLSOftY  ATTEiraAWCB. 

Tiie  following  is  the  only  p<M^ion  of  the  State  law  which  lobks  toward  eompukory 
attendance  at  school  of  sehoiars  between  •eertaifi  agest 

**  Sec.  13.  Towns  may  make  such  bv-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  StatSf 
eoneefning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  snc  and  seventeen  yiears  of  a^  oot 
attending  school,  without  any  regular  and  lawfbl  occupation,  and  growing  up  in  Tgnar- 
ance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  tiieir  welflirB  and  the  good  drdcflr  of  society ;  and  msy 
annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exoeedlBg  twenty  dollars,  for  any  breach  thereof;  bat 
said  by-laws  must  be  first  approved  by  a  Judge  of  the  supreme  Judicial  court." 

Tills  law  has  amounted  to  little  or  nothing.  It  is  not  the  positive  mandate  of  tiie 
people  that  the  ignorant  and  vicious  ehaH  be  instfneted  teid  subjected  to  discipline. 
Wliere  parents  are  dependent  upon  the  labors  of  children,  society  should  carefhl^  bsl- 
tance  the  necessities  of  each,  administer  to  th«  wants  of  the  parent,  and  send  the  chil- 
dren to  school.  Very  f^w  towns  have  availed  tbemsMves  of  the  license  df  the  law.  sod 
yet  fh>m  every  quarter  the  oomplaiotb  of  small  ■school  attendance  cotnes  up,  ana  the 
accompanying  requests  for  a  compulsory  laiw.  The  'fntofre  welfare  of  the  child,  the 
obUgatkms  of  the  State  to  the  tax-payer,  the  harmony  and  security  of  society,  the 
prosperity  and  perpetuity  of  tlie  Stiate,  dematid,  it  is  believed,  some  posHive  statutorr 
expression,  under  whose  force  the  hundreds  of  youth  now  growing  up  iu  ignocBoce 
•hall  be  gathered  into  the  pubUo  or  pirivate  Scboci. 

mOH  0CfHOOLS. 

The  establishment  of  free  high  schools  in  the  larger  towns  ^and  citiea^  amnly  sop- 
ported  at  public  expense,  and  attracting  the  best  teaching  talent,  has  witnorswii 
largely  both  the  students  and  the  snpartor  adHUfiiabrative  ability  from  the  academies. 
The  fact,  also,  that  high  schools  afford  generally  a  larger  and  sure  salary,  has  compelled 
the  academies  to  increase  their  reveoues  by  imposing  AiM  higfasr  TaHes  of  tiiitiaii»  to 
aeek  totber  endowments  by  gifts  fh>m  individuals  or  from  the  States  SeeUiigtlie latter 
aid  by  frequent  requests  to  the  State  legislature,  the  academy  aystem  has  oom^aM 
educators  to  an  examination  of  its  merits  comparad  with  ^e  big^-school  aysiem.  The 
result  is  that  aid  is  now  almoet  invariably  refused  to  academies  on  the  part  of  the 
State.  Medium  and  smaller  towns,  perceiving  this  determinatioii  on  the  pact  ef  Is^ 
lators,  and  anxious  to  secure  instruction  fw[  youth  saperior  to  that  afforded  by  the 
common  school,  but  still  too  poor  to  furnish  such  superior  instruction,  are  beffinniogto 
mA  the  State  to  aid  them  individmally  in  theestaUidnBeot  of  ft&b  town  bi^isehoob. 
?his  entreaty  Ibr  aid  is  most  commendaMe,  and  dseervies  to  be  DMt  withlniI1^e■ee«^ 
agement  by  the  State.  It  is  the  beginnings  of  a  new  syateBi  of  sufMieK  iUstmimivft^ 
to  the  youth  of  every  iAaoA,  and  should  be  baaed  on  eertaia  prineipleaof  aamid  m^r 
tioaal  poUoy,  «m|^e,  Juaty  com^kte^ 

Maine  has  established  two  normal  schools:  one  at  Farmingtoii,  opened  in  ItM;  ^ 
other  at  Oastine,  opened  in  106d.    Neither  school  is  endowed  thciy  jlepeod  oh  the 
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boiutlw  of  the  Stote  l^ipala^re  for  their  snpport.  Thia  is  well,  alt^MMiffb  it 
Boden  Uieir  coDtinaaoce  somewbat  iNcecariooD.  TUe  permiuieDt  ioveetiient  at  Far* 
liogton  in  boikliojZB,  <&o.,  by  the  State,  avioanta  iq  afl  to  about  $14,000 ;  at  Gastine, 
0^5  for  a  bell.  The  State  owns  nothing  else  at  the  latter  place.  The  town  of  Caa- 
ioe  igiecd  tio  famkh  a  soitable  bniMing  for  the.  period  of  five  yeara,  provided  the 
iUte  would  eotabliah  the  normal  aohool  there*  l^ie  oonent  expeneee  of  the  two 
eboolB  are  $10,000  annually ;  this  is  defnored  by  legislatiye  appropriatioD&  The  State 
l80  appsopriMed  originally  fonr  half-townsbips  of  publie  lands  to  aid  in  sustoining 
be  sebools.  The  amount  realized  irom  sales  of  these  lands  was  about  91i^500,  const? 
Dting  anovmal  school  fund,  under  the  trust  and  management  of  the  governor  and 

DQQCiL 

At  tbese  two  schools  there  has  been  an  annual  attendance  of  300^  ai»d  total  attend- 
(DC6  for  ^ve  vears  of  quite  1,000  students,  employed  more  or  less  in  teaching,  and  more 
hm  200  graduates,  of  which  number  193  are  reported  as  at  work  in  out  common 
nhools— a  leaven  of  inuneasurable  indueaoe  on  the  whole  mass  of  school  instruction 
tsd  ageacies. 

In  Mdition  to  this  influence  a  few  aoi^mies  have  been  the  nurseries  of  teachers. 
)ccaiionally  teachers'  classes  ace  formed  in  the  spring  and  fall  terms,  and  special  in- 
itnietion  given  in  this  direction.  Much  ^ood  is  accomiUisbed  by  this  arrangement ;  but, 
IS  ft  system  of  normal  or  training  instruction,  experience  declares  i  t  insufficient ;  at  lesst^ 
oadeipiate  to  the  full  demands  of  a  compete  scbool-eystem.  Neitiier  the  number  of 
>«Mlemies  in  aotive  opera^on  nor  the  niinA>er  of  students  thereof  employed  as  teachers 
ai  the  common  schools  is  known ;  they  must  constitute  a  large  proportioiv 

FABMINGTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  total  attendance  for  IdSO-^^  was  315— ladies,  210 ;  gentlemen,  105.  The  last 
Sndoating  class  numbered  14.  The  total  number  of  graduates  since  the  organization 
pf  tbe  school,  1864,  is  105 ;  of  these,  90  are  known  to  have  taught  in  Maine.  Not  one 
in  tix  of  tboee  entering  the  school  complete  the  course  of  study ;  they  are  not  required 
to  pledge  themselTes  to  do  so.  Many  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  shorten  their  course 
of  stody,  and  man  v.  teach  a  portion  of  every  year  of  their  connection  with  the  school— 
»  plan  not  entirely  without  admntage,  since  it  affords  opportunity  fbr  experience 
ma  the  normal  school  is  brongnlr  into  closer  connection  with  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  The  principal,  Mr.  C.  C.  Rounds,  remarks  that, "  Although  the  normal  school  in 
theory  is  a  place  for  professional  training--/or  teaching  teachers  koiB  to  teach— the  facts  do 
ootndly  sustain  the  theory.  We  spend  half  of  our  time,  or  more,  in  teaching  what  should 
be  known  as  a  condition  of  entering.  By  one  year  devoted  to  training  in  methods  of 
iostTDction  r  to  mental  science  in  its  afmlicatious  to  teachina ;  to  the  study  of  modes  of 
Kbool  organization,  and  educational  history:  to  practice  m  model-schools,  &c.,  with 
daaeea  fitly  prepared  for  such  work,  we  could  aecomplish  more  of  real  normal  work 
tiian  can  now  be  accompHsbed  in  our  whole  course.  We  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
spend  our  time,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  ceog- 
lapby,  and  grammar.  This  necessity  is  evidence  of  tbe  unsystematic,  unsatism^tory 
^ork  of  the  schools  firom  which  our  pupils  come,  and  there  can  be  no  change  in  our 
tooditioDB  for  admission,  except  as  the  result  of  improvement  in  our  public  school 
Bystem.  Making  the  conditions  for  admission  to  the  normal  school  the  passing  of  such 
an  examination  as  would  entitle  the  applicant  to  a  teacher's  certificate  of  a  certain 
gade,  would  give  the  advantage  of  a  definite  standard  understood  throughout  the  State, 
Tboso  not  up  &4he  standard  could  be  admitted,  if  thought  advisable,  to  preparatory 
^Mies  in  a  model  school.  Those  fully  qnalified  to  enter  upon  the  normal  course  could, 
npon  completing  a  professional  course  of  one  year,  and.  perhax>s,  in  case  of  superior 
wility  and  wide  experience,  of  one  session,  receive  the  normal  diploma.  There  are 
^ny  experienced  teachers  in  the  State  who  desire  to  share  the  advantages  of  the 
normal  school,  but  who  cannot  devote  so  lone  a  time  as  our  course  now  requires.  Sev- 
^lietively  engaged  in  teaching,  have  this  term  been  with  us,  observing  the  working 
<»  the  school,  prolonging  their  stay  as  long  as  their  engagements  would  allow.  One  of 
Jjjpopils,  after  years  of  successful  experience  in  teaching,  left  a  good  situation  iu 
^^w  to  spend  the  present  term  in  the  normal  schooL 

"Very  extensive  improvements  were  made  in  the  school-house  during  the  summer 
T^tion,  and  steam-heating  apparatus  was  put  in.  A  room  has  been  hnished  in  the 
"Wwnent  as  a  chemical  laboratory  for  instruction  in  practical  chemistry.  A  supply  of 
2^«atii8  for  this  room  is  needed,  that  tbe  next  class  in  chemistry  may  leani  the 
««|gce  as  they  dught,  with  the  tools  in  hand.'' 

The  vmnbers  in  attendance  ujion  tbe  school  are  increasing  £rom  term  to  term,  and  tbe 
<«nttnds  for  teachers  are  increasing  still  faster. 

BASTKRir  KOBMAL  0OHOOLS. 

Dwuig  the  fall  term  87  students  were  in  attendanoe,  the  entering  class  numbering 
*'•  The  average  age  and  qualifications  were  greater  than  during  the  previous  year. 
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The  riflnd  class  examinations  taken  each  week,  aind  tbd  general  examination  at  tbe 
close  of  the  term,  showed  that  valaable  knowledge  and  mental  discipline  had  been 
obtained.  The  entering  class  of  the  winter  term  numbered  dO.  As  many  of  the  yonng 
men,  and  some  of  the  yonng  women,  who  attended  the  fieill  term,  tanght  dorhiff  the 
winter,  the  total  attendance  was  rednoed  to  72.  Dnring  the  first  two  weeks  of  the 
spring  tern,  121  students  were  enrolled,  the  entering  class  nnmbering  47.  All  but  Vi 
dr  the  85  ladies  who  attended  this  term  tanght  daring  the  summer  vacation.  At  the 
close  of  the  term,  a  class  composed  of  16  ladies  ai^  10  gentlemen  receiTed  diploma 
from  Governor  Chamberlain.  All  bnt  three  of  the  ladies  of  this  class  tanght  daring  the 
snmmer,  and  eleven  ladies  and  fonr  gentlemen  have  ftiU  schools.  As  the  call  for  female 
graduates  to  teach  winter  schools  is  now  greater  than  the  supply,  probably  nearl.T 
every  graduate  will  teach  this  winter.  Eight  were  graduated  in  the  nrst  class  In  tlie 
spring  of  1869.  Every  member  of  that  class  has  taught,  meeting  with  marked  sae- 
oess.  They  are  employed  in  common,  grammar,  high,  and  normal  schools,  and  from 
supervisors,  committees,  and  the  people,  come  expressions  of  high  commendation. 

At  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  first  term  of  the  fourth  year  is  in  sessioiL  the 
entering  class  numbering  70.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-five  different  students  bare 
thus  far  been  connected  with  the  school ;  their  average  age  is  twenty  years ;  they 
represent  seven  counties  and  nearly  one  hundred  towns— an  army  of  nearly  300  soon  to 
be  in  the  field. 

From  all  directions  oome  requests  for  teachers ;  better  wages  than  have  ev«r  befbre 
been  given  are  offered,  bnt  we  cannot  supply  the  dranand ;  more  earnest  young  men 
and  women  are  needed. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

The  Maine  State  Educational  Association  is  in  a  vigorous  eondition,  deaUng  fiiirij 
with  the  educational  questions  of  the  day,  free  and  outspoken  in  its  expressions.  The 
annual  session  for  1870  was  held  at  Augusta,  November  21,  22,  and  23.  No  other  New 
England  State,  it  is  claimed,  has  taken  up  county  supervisions,  teachers'  institutes,  and 
normal  schools,  three  most  powerful  agencies  in  eaucational  work,  so  liberally  as  hsa 
Maine. 

Four  thousand  dollars  are  annually  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes.  This 
money  has  been  expended  on  two  classes  of  institutes ;  £rst,  the  regular  county  insti- 
tute of  five  days'  duration ;  second,  the  town  or  section  institute  or  one,  two,  or  three 
days.  The  county  institute  is  a  general  meeting  of  teachers  and  school  officers  of  the 
towns  in  the  county  and  of  the  people  of  the  coouuunity  where  the  institute  is  held. 
The  section  institute  reaches  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  be  present  at  the  oounty 
session.  • 

The  plan  of  conducting  the  county  institutes  has  been  as  follows :  The  sixteen  in- 
stitutes, one  for  each  county,  were  held  continuously,  one  week  for  eacb  institute, 
commencing  the  1st  of  August  and  closing  November  20..  Teachers  were  requested  to 
assemble  punctually  at  10  o'clock,  Monday  morning,  and  to  be  present  at  all  the  exer- 
cises, day  and  evening.  The  management  or  conanotorship  of  the  whole  series  was 
imposed  upon  one  iudrvidual.  The  responsibility  and  character  of  the  institute  were 
thus  fixed.  The  daily  instructions  were  confined  to  nu'tbods  of  teaching  the  common 
branches  required  by  law.  Questions  were  submitted  to  the  class,  requiring  written 
or  oral  answers,  to  clinch  the  principles  enunciated.  The  evenings  were  devoted  to 
answers  to  questions  from  the  "  query  box,"  the  discussion  of  school  matters  by  teach- 
ers and  citizens^  and  to  lectures.  Friday  afternoon  was  devoted  entirely  to  the  regular 
examination  of  teachers  in  the  common'^branches. 

At  first'  apprehensions  were  entertained  lest  teachers,  shrinking  from  the  examina- 
tion, would  fail  to  be  preseht  at  the  institute,  or,  being  present,  would  shirk  the 
examination.  Doubtless  a  few  were  absent  on  that  account  The  average  attendance, 
however  exceeded  that  of  last  year,  while  the  whole  number  of  certiucatea  granted 
exceeded  1,000.  The  teachers  of  Maine  responded  most  cheerfully  to  this  request 
The  certificate  presented  something  tauffible,  by  which  the  best  teaisher  could  vindi- 
cate his  worth  and  standing,  and  to  whicn  the  inferior  but  properly  ambitioaa  teacher 
might  aspire.  The  tendency  of  the  examination  and  certmcate  plan  was  to  give  an 
uplift  to  the  whole  body  of  teachers. 

SDVCATIOSAI,  JOURNAL. 

The  Maine  Journal  of  Education  has  continued  its  monthly  issue  the  pastyeax  under 
the  management  of  Brown  Thurston,  esq.,  as  publisher ;  A.  P.  Stone,  principal  of 
Portland  High  School,  resident  editor ;  andtwelve  associate  editors,  one  for  each,  mooth, 
selected  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Maine  Educational  Association.  Under  the  wise 
management  of  the  publisher  and  the  resident  editor ;  the  Journal  has  not  only  paid  its 
running  expenses  for  the  curiTcnt  year,  but  reduced  slightly  the  indebtedncoa  of  the 
previous  year.  The  expenses  embrace  simply  the  publluiing;  nothing  has  baeo  paid 
for  editorial  labor.  ^  I 
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IHTTIKS  XKD  CGMFKSaATKIS  OF  STATB  BUPgRUri'lMDEJIT. 

In  reviewing  briefly  the  dntiM  of  the  Staie  soperintendeDt,  the  preeent  inenmbent 
Temarks  that,  since  his  term  of  office  expiree  the  coming  spring,  he  can  Tcrr  pio|Mriy 
niggest  that  the  salary  should  be  incieased ;  that  it  should  be  at  least  $3,000  to  com- 
pare fayorably  with  the  labor  required,  with  the  salaries  paid  in  high  schools  and  cities, 
iod  to  snperintendents  in  other  States. 

The  compilation  and  tabnlation  o£  the  statistics,  the  preparation  of  a  complete  annual 
lepert,  the  direct  superintendence  of  the  public  and  normal  schools,  the  management 
ofthe  teachers'  insUtutee,  and  in  addition  the  establishment  of  all  those  influences 
which  quicken  the  educational  pulse,  including  school  yisitation,  lectures,  and  cor- 
reepondeoce  respecting  every  possible  detail  of  school  matters,  would  seem  to  be  more 
tban  BoiBcient  to  occupy  the  entire  year ;  and  yet  it  is  stated  that  four  months  contin- 
iHMidy  are  spent  in  the  county  institutes,  while  the  150  town  institutes  claim  a  portion 
of  his  time.  A  man  in  the  ^uoational  work  for  a  life- time,  it  is  remarked,  should 
receive  hot  only  sufficient  to  keep  him  while  he  works,  but  to  take  care  of  him  when 
he  shall  have  become  worn  out  by  such  arduous  duties. 

COUNTY  8UFBBV18IOK. 

This  agency,  it  is  belicTed,  has  added  25  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  school  work. 
The  boiid  of  supervisors  have  visited  every  town  and  almost  every  school  district  and 
Bchool-honse  in  the  State ;  have  gathered  together  the  teachers  in  more  than  150  insti- 
tatos  through  the  past  year,  makinj^  their  influence  felt  by  teachers,  scholars,  and  cit- 
izeos.  The  office  was  established  in  March,  1889,  with  an  appropriation  of  $16,000— 
$1/)00  fbr  each  county.  Their  salary  is  fixed  at  |3  per  diem  for  actual  services— timv« 
elnig  expenses  besides.  The  total  average  amount  received  by  each  supervisor  for  the 
^ear  will  be  $1,000,  from  which  traveling  expenses  must  be  dodiicted.  The  wonder  is. 
It  is  remarked,  that  so  good  ability  has  been  secured  for  so  small  a  sum,  and  the  con- 
tiniiaaoe  of  the  i^ropriations  for  the  purpose  is  recommended. 

OOLLBOB6  AXD  ACADEMIES. 

Colleges  and  academies  have  never  yet,  in  our  State,  been  placed  under  the  notice  of 
^^atesupNorintendent  by  law,  as  in  some  other  States,  except  once  or  twice,  to  con- 
tnbate  certain  statistics.  We  have  in  Maine  four  colleges,  with  a  total  of  281  students. 
Since  the  donations  by  the  State  to  colleges  and  academies  have  been  considerable,  it 
is  SQfrgested  that  the  State  superintendent  should  be  by  law  empowered  to  collect  such 
BtatifUcs  as  may  be  of  value  in  an  educational  estimate. 

BOWDOIK  COLLEGE. 

Thk  institution,  located  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  was  organized  in  1802 ;  presidsnt, 
GeDeral  Joshua  L.  Chamberlain.  There  were  but  sixteen  graduates  this  year— the 
RDsUest  number  since  1852.  At  the  next  term  of  Bowdoin  College  a  department  of 
^gineering  will  be  organized,  in  which  the  science  will  be  taught  theoretically  and 
practically.  This  department  will  also  include  mines  and  machinery.  The  sum  of 
$1,000  has  been  donated  for  the  establishment  of  a  scholarship,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  aid  students  intending  to  become  either  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  ministers. 

MADAWASKA  SCHOOLS. 

This  territory,  situated  in  the  extreme  northeastern  portion  of  the  State,  was  until 
the  pset  year  outside  of  the  ordinary  school  jurisdiction.  The  inhabitants,  who  are 
v«rjr  poor— their  currency  being  almost  entirely  buckwheat  and  shingles— had  been 
sxcQsed  firom  the  ordinary  per  capita  school-tax.  An  act  of  the  legislature  during  the 
laet  winter  placed  this  temtoiy  nnder  the  supervision  ofthe  public-school  officers,  and 
$1,400  were  appropriated  in  aid  of  schools  therein.  The  inhabitants,  who  number 
from  eight  to  nine  thousand,  are  descendants  of  the  French  Arcadians,  who  fled  from 
^'ova  Sootia  near  a  century  ago  to  escape  the  barbarity  of  the  English.  Here,  in  the 
qoiet  valley  of  the  St.  John's,  almost  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  have 
lived  in  obscurity  and  poverty,  preserving  their  former  customs,  consuming  all  their 
•QQuner  produce  in  the  louff  winter ;  for  though  the  soil  is  fertile  the  season  is  very 
stMvt,  aoa  they  can  raise  only  such  crops  as  ripen  quickly.  These  people  are  too  poor 
to  maintain  schools  without  aid,  and  yet  nowh^  throughout  the  State  are  there  people 
BO  esger,  so  absolutely  hungering  for  education.  The  prospect  of  even  a  little  aid  in 
money  was  gladly  received ;  the  people  set  about  organizing  schools  with  alacrity,  and 
i^  the  space  of  three  or  four  months,  when  the  county  supervisors  went  among  them  to 
divide  the  first  installment  of  the  promised  aid,  they  had  forty-three  in  operation. 
The  superintendent  believes  that  for  the  present,  at  least,  these  people  ahould  beTre- 
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leased  from  the  peroapite  aehool^tsx,  m  they  aro  miabie  to  pay  it,  but  that  sach  rams 
08  may  be  decided  best  shonld  be  required  from  each  town  and  township,  and  State 
aid  appreprkited  npon  condition  that  such  local  fonda  are  raised,  tha  aid  to  be 
diitrijMitea.  to  the  aoTend  distriets  ap<n  the  baais  of  ayerago  attandaoce  of  aohohia. 

CmCXJhkSt  TO  BDUCATORS. 

A  ciroolar  addressed  '^  to  school  committeesy  rapervisoss,  district  a^^snis,  and  edocaton 
in  Maine^  was  isBued  in  May  last  by  the  State  superintendent,  ^he  parpose  of  whieh 
was  *^  to  aroose  a  greats  educational  aetivity,  and  to  suggest  certain  directions  in  whidi 
mutual  efibrta  can  with  more  likelihood  accomplish  pofldtive  and  palpable  resolts." 

He  commences  by  allnding  to  present  marked  educational  activity  among  all  the 
enlightened  governments  of  the  earth,  the  admirable  system  of  primaipr  iustmctioB 
adopted  by  Holland  in  1806,  which  to-day  places  the  little  Dutch  republic  in  the  Jforo- 
fh>nt  of  national  educators ;  the  complete  and  thorough  system  of  pul^io  edueatkm 
in  Prussia,  based  upon  the  four  underlying,  upward-perva^g  prinoiplea  of  antboritj, 
revenue,  instruction,  and  inspection  or  supervision.  France,  in  1830,  and  Au8tria»  in  1867, 
established  systems  of  public  instruction ;  and  Englaud,  in  consequence  of  the  admoni- 
tion received  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1866»  by  act  of  Parliment,  in  1870,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  history  establishes  a  system  of  schools.  Our  own  national  le^slators  are 
now  fbr  the  first  time  serionslv  deliberating  as  to  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  estsb- 
ishing  in  eVery  State  some  mrm  of  pablie  education  at  the  mandate  of  the  national 
Government.  '^Are  we  as  educators  doing  our  duty  in  the  common-sohool  interest  of 
Maine  f  It  is  remarked  that  the  quality  of  the  teaching  force  in  Maine  is  very  low, 
chiefly  caused  by  the  extremely  poor  compensation  a£foradd  by  service  in  the  school- 
room. The  average  female  teadoier  iu  Maine,  engaged  in  both  summer  and  winter 
school,  earns  less  than  ^0  per  annnm-^tbe  lowest  rate  paid  in  any  of  the  Northern 
States. 

Teachers  without  certificates  should  not  to  be  employed,  and  their  examinatioDS 
should  precede  selection.  Under  the  present  double-headed  system  id  district  agents 
and  town  committees— the  former  to  employ,  the  latter  to  examine  teachers — tbia 
order,  practically,  i^  reversed ;  the  teacher  is  first  employed  and  then  examined.  It  is 
the  most  systematic  way  of  how  not  to  do  a  thing  properly,  ever  introduced  into  any 
department  of  business. 

The  next  important  action  i^ter  the  examination  and  selection  of  teachers  is  that 
of  school  inspection.  The  present  lack  vof  proper,  thorough  school  supervision  is  the 
weak  point  in  our  American  school-work. 

Eradicate  firom  the  course  of  eommon-sohool  study  much  of  the  present  rublnah  of 
higher  algebra,  puzzling  arithmetical  conundrums,  superfluous  guessing  at  word^ 
termed  parsing,  and  the  ratile  memorizing  of  geographical  names — ^much  of  the  time 
of  our  youth  is  wasted  in  these  aimless  exercises— ana  introduce  the  studies  of  drawing 
and  physiology.  The  latter  study  is  prescribed  by  the  State  superintendent  by  virtue  of 
power  conferred  upon  him  in  the  school  laws,  section  71.  The  last  legislature  by  a«t 
allowed  towns  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  their  school  money  tb  instruction  in  drawing, 
while  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  ^  to  8,  placed  physiolo^^  on  the  list  of  oommon-sohod 
studies.    The  measure  failed  in  the  house  by  a  small  minority. 

Truancy  and  absenteeism  are  the  two  great  channels  of  waste  in  our  present  sdkool 
system.  Our  people  are  not  quite  prepared  to  issue  the  mandate  of  compulsory  attend- 
ance, say  of  all  able-bodied  youth  between  seven  and  fifteen,  at  some  school,  either 
public  or  private,  at  least  three  months  of  every  ^ear;  but  they  are  fast  coming 
to  that  conclusion.  The  community  that  draws  from  its  pockets  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  for  educational  purposes  cannot  long  allow  young  idlers  to  take  their  early 
lesson  on  ihe  streets  and  in  grog-shops,  and  confined  to  hard  labor  in  the  shops  and  in 
the  millSk  First,  a  feast  of  good  thinga  ^lonld  be  providdd,  good  school-rooms,  good 
teachers ;  then  uiige  all  the  youth  to  come  and  partake,  and  to  be  punotual  in  attend- 
ance. A  general  missionary  efiort  is  needed  in  this  direction.  Consult  with  the 
teacher  and  devise  means  to  attract  the  children  to  the  school-room.  Especially  among 
the  parents  an  intereal  should  be  awakened,  and  they  should  be  led  to  consider  and  dis- 
cuss the  best  way  to  realize  the  largest  returns  from  money  and  effi>rts  expended,  the 
neoeesity  for  good  school-houses,  the  abolition  of  the  district  system,  better  methods  of 
instruction,  teachers'  wages,  inspection,  text-books,  high  schools,  normal  schools,  c«n- 
palsor^  attendance,  &e.  Discuss,  agitate ;  the  people  must  and  will  know  where  they 
are  fforag  to  land  before  they  will  step  out  of  former  beaten  paths.  County  supervision, 
teaeherr  institutes,  are  among  the  most  important  agencies.  Never  has  the  State  de- 
manded more  educators  than  now.  The  State  superintendent  beseeohesa  continuance 
of  their  oo-operation. 
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Counties. 

Names. 

Post-office. 

Androacoffirin .......  ...... 

E.  B.  Stetson 

Lewiston. 

Aroostook    ..--- .... ...... 

W.  T.  Sleexjer. 

Lyndon. 

Combcrlaud  .............. 

J.  B.  Webb 

Freukliu  ...... . ......  ..-. 

A.  H.  Abbott 

Farmington. 
Ellsworth. 

HMicock  ...........   -.-.- 

Wni.  H.  Savary 

Kennebeo  ..........  ...... 

D.  H.  Sheldon 

Waterville. 

Knox 

G.M.  Hicks 

Rockland. 

Lincoln  .-... 

D.  8.  Glidden 

New  Castle. 

Oxford   

N.T.True 

Bethel. 

PoDobscot 

D.  H.  Tribon 

Hapapden. 
Monson. 

Piscataquis . . - 

W.  S.  Knowlton 

Sagadahoc 

Somerset    ................ 

S.  F.  Dike 

Bath. 

Amos  H.  Eaton 

Norridgewock. 
Freedom. 

Waldo 

N.  A.  Luce 

Washingtoo 

W.J.  Corthell 

Calais. 

York 

M.  K.  Mabrv 

North  Parsonfield. 
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Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  State  scliool  oommissioDers,  January  14, 187L 
Report  for  the  aohokistio  year  ending  September  30, 1870. 

CHANGES  m  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  school  law  of  1870  made  several  changes  in  that  of  1868,  of  which  the  most 
important  are — Ist,  that  with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  State  and  county  scbool 
counnissiouers  and  local  trustees ;  2d,  the  limit-ation  of  the  county  school  tax,  which 
the  board  of  school  commissioners  have  a  right  to  charge  to  a  maximum  of  10  cents 
on  the  hundred  dollars,  beyond  which  amount  the  county  commissioners  must  have 
concurrent  action. 

The  new  scbooMaw  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  tested,  but  it  has  met  with  little 
opposition,  and  promises  well.  The  change  which  occasioned  most  anxiety  was  that 
restricting  the  county  tax ;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  restriction,  the  school  tax  of  1870 
exceeds  that  of  1869  by  $60,000,  a  cheering  indication  of  the  people's  approval. 

GENERAL  INTEREST  IN  THE  STATE. 

The  year  has  been  marked  by  earnest  and  intelligent  activity,  with  reference  to 
school  interests  throughout  the  State.  The  importance  of  selecting  men  of  peculiar 
fitness  to  the  position  of  school  commissioners,  and  of  removing  the  schools  beyond 
the  influence  of  partisan  politics,  has  been  fully  recognized.  Further,  the  commission- 
ere  seem  convinced  that  the  power  of  the  school  depends  upon  the  qualifications  of 
the  teachers,  and  while  circumstances  compel  them  to  keep  teachers'  salaries  at  a  low 
flgure,  they  admit  that  the  surest  way  of  elevating  the  schools  as  they  desire  is  to 
make  the  compensation  commensurate  with  the  labor  and  taleut  demanded.  Through- 
out the  State  parents  are  becoming  more  alive  to  the  advantages  of  the  free-school 
system,  as  is  manifest  from  their  increased  patronage  of  the  scnools  and  their  more 
general  attendance  upon  the  public  exercises. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  state  normal  school  is  highly  appreciated,  and  a  most  gratifying  testimony  to 
its  efficiency  is  found  in  the  desire  ot  every  county  to  secure  teachers  from  its 
graduates,  and  the  universal  admission  of  their  superiority  over  others.  There  is 
an  earnest  desire  to  increase  its  facilities,  and  it  is  recommended  that  some  plan  be 
adopted  by  which  needy  students,  of  peculiar  fitness  for  teachers,  may  be  so  aided  by 
the  board  of  county  school  commissioners  that  they  may  pursue  the  normal  course. 

The  standard  for  graduation  has  been  raised  this  year,  and  while  this  has  diminished 
the  number  of  graduates  its  advantages  will  be  felt  in  their  superiority  as  teachers. 
During  the  summer  a  county  normal  school  was  organized  in  Alleghany  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  two  graduates  of  the  State  normal  school. 

TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES. 

Increased  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the  teachers'  institutes  during  the  past  year, 
and  the  attendance  has  been  larger  than  ever  before.  At  the  institute  held  at  Easton 
for  the  counties  of  Talbot  and  Caroline,  an  attempt  was  made  to  interest  the  teachers 
of  Delaware,  who  were  invited  to  attend.  The  jsuperintendent  in  his  circular  says: 
''  Wherever  school  ofiicers  and  teachers  have  come  to  understand  what  an  institute  i«v 
and  the  manner  of  conducting  them,  they  have  become  one  of  the  most  useful  adjuncts 
of  the  school  system."  A  local  paper,  reporting  the  exercises  of  one  of  the  institutes, 
says:  ^^The  old-time  prejudices  against  school-teachers  seem  to  bo  giving  way  to  a 
better  feeling." 

HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

Throughout  the  State  there  is  an  earnest  desire  for  the  establishment  of  high  schools, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  vital  work  is  done  in  the  elementary  schools,  and  that 
high  schools  will  be  the  natural  product  of  the  graded  system  toward  which  the  State 
is  aiming.  High  schools  already  exist  in  a  few  districts,  and  are  reported  as  accom- 
plishing satisfactory  results. 

PRIVATE  ACADEMIES. 

Many  private  academies  receive  appropriations  from  the  State.  The  entire  sum 
thus  expended  for  the  year  was  |62.350,  of  which  $26,000  was  paid^  St.  John's  College 
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and  the  Agricnltnral  College.  The  policy  of  bestowing  pnblic  money  upon  private 
academies  originated  when  tnere  was  no  public-school  system  either  in  State  or  county, 
and  may  have  been  wise  then  ;  whether  it  be  equally  wise  noxCy  deserves  serious  con8i<l- 
eration. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

There  has  been  great  activity  this  year  in  improving  old  school-houses  and  building 
new  ones.  Though  the  necessities  in  this  direction  were  urgent,  the  wisdom  of 
diminishing  teachers^  salaries  and  shortening  school-terms  to  secure  money  for  this 
parpose  is  doubtful.  Forty-three  new  school-houses  have  b<*en  opene<l  during  the 
year,  besides  which  many  schools  have  been  supplied  with  furniture  and  ueccssary 
apparatus. 

COLORED    SCHOOLS. 

No  report  has  been  received  from  any  colored  schools  outside  of  Baltimore  City. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. 

The  progress  of  the  schools  has  been  retarded  by  a  decrease  in  the  amounts  received 
from  the  State  school-tax,  and  by  the  apportioning  of  that  fund  according  to  the  old 
census  of  1860,  Thus  Alleghany  County,  educating  7,000  different  pupils,  received  but 
|l6^i5  66,  while  Anne  Arundel,  educating  about  2,200  pupils,  received  $15,000.  This 
source  oi  embarrassment,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  removed  another  year,  as  the  State  school- 
tax  will  be  apportioned  by  the  census  of  1870. 

In  some  counties  troubles  have  arisen  from  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
county  commissioners  where  the  necessities  of  the  schools  deraande<l  a  ^eator  tax  than 
10  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars.  Further,  individual  schools  have  sutiered  from  great 
irregularity  on  the  part  of  pupils — an  evil  demanding  immediate  remedy — by  reduction 
in  teacher^  salaries,  causing  in  many  instances  the  resignation  of  good  teachers,  and 
by  the  shortening  of  the  school  year  to  three  terms,  in  place  of  four  as  ordered  by  the 
law.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  Maryland  has  a  ^ood  school  law,  the  prac- 
tical application  of  that  law  in  the  establishment  of  schools,  in  every  district,  is  yet  iu 
its  infancy. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 
Date  of  superintendent's  report,  February  17, 1871. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  SYSTEM. 

No  important  change  was  made  in  the  system  of  city  schools  during  the  year  ending 
September  30, 1870.  The  grade  is  carefully  preserved,  and  reasonable  advancement  has 
been  made  by  the  schools  generally.  The  report  shows  that  there  were,  on  the  Ist  of 
January,  1871,  102  dav  schools  for  white  children,  including  1  college,  2  high  schools, 
37  grammar  schools,  oO  primary  schools  and  2  unclassified  schools,  with  511  teachers, 
and  21,795  pupils.  Besides  these  were  6  evening  schools  for  white  scholars,  with  22 
teachers,  and  1,135  pupils;  and  13  schools,  for  colored  children,  with  3d  teachers,  and 
1.743  pupils ;  making  a  total  of  121  schools,  571  teachers,  and  24,673  scholars,  or  au  in- 
crease  over  the  preceding  year  of  2  schools  and  760  teachers. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 

This  institntion  is  still  without  suitable  accommodations,  but  it  is  confidently  hoped 
that  a  building  will  soon  be  furnished.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll 
November  20, 1870,  was  313. 

FEMALE   HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  Baltimore  female  high  schools  maintain  their  former  iwpularity.  In  the  twenty 
years  sir.ce  they  have  been  established  upward  of  a  thousand  young  ladies  have  com- 
plpted  fbB  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  many  of  these  are  now  successful  teachers 
in  the  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  Novem- 
ber 20, 1870,  was,  Eastern  High  &hool,  349 ;  Western  Female  High  School,  486. 

STANDARD  OP  ADMISSION. 

It  is  advisable  to  maintain  the  fixed  standard  of  admission,  and  every  eflPort  is  ma<\e 
Id  withstand  the  tendency  to  lower  it,  caused  mainly  by  the  anxiety  of  parents  to  ha^  e 
Bieir  children  enter  these  schools  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  schools  are  in  good  working  condition,  and  notwithstanding  the 
bdditional  requirements  put  upon  pupils,  the  results  are  very  s^^*9^*^J^l2oT?5^*  * 
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dispositioD  to  regard  these  scIiooIh  as  a  mere  source  of  supply  for  the  high  schools,  and 
the  status  of  grammar-school  teachers  depends  greatly  upon  the  number  of  candidates 
they  furninh  to  the  higher  institutions.  It  should  be  remembered  that  many  scholars 
step  immediately  into  the  active  dutie-s  of  life  from  the  grammar  schools,  and  they 
should  provide  such  a  course  of  study  and  such  instruction  as  tends  to  produce  self- 
reliance  and  correct  habits  of  thought.  The  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  November 
20, 1870,  was,  female  grammar  school,  4,290 ;  male  grammar  school,  3,952. 

PRDtfARY  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  made  good  progress  in  many  respects,  and  there  is  reason  to 
anticipate  wholesome  improvement  in  the  methods  oi  teaching.  The  number  of  pupils 
November  20,  was,  male  x>rimary,  4,738;  female  priniar3%  6,621. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  at  evening  is  not  in  all  respects  totisfactory. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  schools  there  has  been  an  increase  of  two  echools  and  122  scholars  over  the 
last  year. 

LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  Frinclj^l  State  Normal  Schoolj  President  State  Board  of  School  Con- 

missioners, 

COUNTY  examiners. 


County* 

Examiner. 

Post-office. 

Alleo'hanv ... 

G^eorcre  G.  McKav ... ...... 

Cumberland. 

Anne  Arundel  .•-... ...... 

Willmm  H.  Perveil 

Annapolis. 
Towsontown. 

Baltimore - 

Dr.  Samuel  Kepler. ....... 

Calvert 

Richard  Stanforth '.  . 

Huntington. 

Hillsborough. 

Westminster. 

Caroline 

Rev.  George  F.  Beaven 

J.  M.  Newson 

Carroll 

Cecil 

Rev.  John  Squier  ..-• 

Port  Deposit. 
Port  Tobacco. 

Charles .. 

George  M.  Lloyd 

Dorchester 

Dr.  J  ames  L.  Bryan 

Cambridge. 
JYederick. 

Frederick 

John  W.  Page 

Harford 

Robert  Henry 

Abingdon. 

32  St.  Paul  St.,  Baltunore. 

Howard 

8.  K.  Dashiell 

Kent 

Howard  Meeks 

Edesville. 

Montgomery 

James  Anderson 

Rockville. 

Prince  George's 

Dr.  M.  J.  Stone 

Aquasco. 
Ccntreville. 

Queen  Anne^. 

James  W.  Thompson 

Somerset ....... 

W.  Edgar  Jones 

Princess  Anne. 

St.  Mary's 

Dr.  James  Bunting 

Chaptico. 
Easton. 

Talbot 

Alexander  Chaplain 

Washington .. ..... 

P.  A.  Witmer 

Hagerstown. 
Salisbury. 
Snow  HilL 

Wicomico 

John  W.  Dougherty...... .... 

Worcester 

Irving  Spence 

Baltimore  City 

W.  R.  Creery 

Baltimore. 
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MASSACHUSIITTS. 

Ikiriy-fourlh  annual  report  of  the  hoard  of  educaiionf  and  of  the  secretary  of  the  board,  for 

the  year  1870. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 1,457,351 

Number  of  persons  in  the  State,  five  to  fifteen.  May  1, 1869 271, 052 

Number  of  towns  and  cities* 339 

Number  of  public  schools 4,963 

Number  of  different  persons  employed  as  teachers 8, 106 

Whole  number  of  scholars  attending 247,0*0 

Average  attendance 203,468 

Average  length  of  public  schools,  8  months,  6  days. 

Number  that  have  raised  $3  or  more  per  pupil 334 

Number  of  high  schools 172 

Estioiated  attendance  at  private  schools 13, 916 

Aggregate  expended  on  public  schools  alone,  exclusive  of  repairing  and 

erecting school-hotises,  and  for  school-books $3, 304, 917  22 

Amount  paid  for  erecting  and  repairing  school-houses 1, 708, 7 19  38 

estimated  amount  of  tuition  paid  private  schools 479,681  18 

LOW  RATES  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

From  an  examination  of  the  school  registers  in  the  several  towns  I  have  visited,  and 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  school  committees  throughout  the  State,  I  am  surprised 
at  the  low  rates  of  attenaance  at  school  to  the  whole  number  of  children  between  hve 
and  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  children  of  this  age  in  the  State  in  1869-70 
was  reported  to  be  271,052,  and  the  mean  average  attendance  of  these  at  public  schools 
199,713,  being  a  ratio  of  only  74  per  cent. 

Tbe'*  ratio  of  attendance''  in  seventy  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  towns  of 
the  State  is  very  good,  being  85  per  cent,  and  upward,  which  is  as  high  as  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected,  considering  all  circumstances.  In  some  it  is  much  higher,  and 
would  be  increased  somewhat,  jierhaps,  in  nearly  every  case,  were  the  number  of  those 
attending  private  schools  and  academies  taken  into  the  account.  In  many  the  number 
of  the  habitnidly  idle  and  attending  no  school  must  be  comparatively  insignificant, 
were  it  not  that  even  one  such  child  threatens  to  beeome  an  element  of  evil  to  the  body- 
politic 

NOTICEABLE  DIFFERENCE  OF  ATTENDANCE  IN  DIFFERENT  COUNTIES. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  this  respect  in  the  different  counties,  the  ratio  being 
78Ji6  per  cent,  in  Midillesex,  and  nearly  that  in  several  other  counties,  while  in  Essex 
it  is  only  66.70  per  cent.  In  **  average  attendance  "  Essex  County  stands  very  low, 
Berkshire  only  being  lower.  This  "  ratio"  is  much  lower  in  the  cities  than  in  towns. 
There  are  but  two  towns  in  the  State  that  rank  lower  than  Salem,  and  six  lower  than 
Lawrence ;  and  the  rank  of  Newburyport  and  of  Lynn  is  but  little  better.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why,  in  two  cities  so  nearly  alike  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  the  **  average 
attendance"  in  the  former  should  be  74.61  per  cent,  and  in  the  latter  54.36  per  cent.,  or 
why  in  New  Bedford  it  should  be  85.96  per  cent,  and  in  Salem  onl^  49.89  per  cent. 
The  difference  between  the  number  of  those  attending  separate  Catholic  schools  in  the 
two  former  cities,  and  of  private  schools  in  the  two  latter,  is  not  sufficient  to  make 
much  difference  in  the  comparison. 

It  is  a  sorrowful  thought,  that,  notwithstanding  the  very  large  amount  expended  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  public  schools  of  our  State,  so  large  a  proportion  of  children  of 
school  age  fail  to  reap  the  advantage  of  this,  and  grow  up  in  comparative  ignorance. 

COMFXTLBORT  LAW  NOT  ENFORCED. 

It  is  true  we  have  a  compulsory  law,  with  sufficient  penalties,  if  it  were  enforced ; 
hut  in  many  towns  it  is  not  only  never  enforced,  but  no  disposition  to  enforce  it  is 
ebown.  Says  General  Oliver,  whose  experience  and  obseFvation  for  two  years  as  a 
State  constable,  specially  delegated  to  see  to  the  enforcement  of  this  law,  were  such 
that  he  knows  whereof  he  affirms : 

"  Nobody  looks  after  it — neither  town  authorities,  nor  school  committees,  nor  local 
police— and  the  large  cities  and  many  of  the  towns  of  the  State  are  full  of  unschooled 


*All  have  made  returns  except  four  towns  incorporated 
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children,  vagabondizing  about  the  streets  Mid  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  to  a 
heritage  of  sin.  The  mills  all  over  the  State,  the  shops  in  city  and  town,  are  foil  of 
children  deprived  of  their  right  to  such  education  as  will  fit  them  for  the  possibiUties 
of  their  after-life,  and  nobody  thinks  of  obeying  the  school  laws.  In  fact,  most  persona 
are  ignorant  that  there  is  any  such  law,  so  that  between  those  so  ignorant  and  those 
that  caro  for  none  of  these  things,  we  have  no  right  to  boast  of  compulsory  education 
in  Massachusetts." 

DIFPICTJLTY  OP  ENFORCING   COMPUUBORY  LAW. 

In  feet,  from  the  experience  of  the  writer  in  attempting  prosecution  to  enforce  the 
school  act  for  factory  children,  an  act  almost  wholly  disregarded,  he  doubts  whether 
any  law  officer  to  whom  cases  might  be  brought  would  bring  action.  It  would  require 
much  courage  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  power  that  sets  the  law  at  defiance.  We 
ought  to  stop  boasting  in  Massachusetts,  educationally  at  least,  because  we  are  very 
weak  and' vulnerable  in  that  direction. 

LAW  ENFORCED  IN  CERTAIN  CITIBS  AND  TOWNS. 

Some  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  State  have  availed  themselves  of  the  authority 
given  them  by  the  statute,  and  have  appointed  truant  ofllcers,  and  established  "  reform 
schools "  to  which  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  seventeen  who  are  "  not 
attending  school,  or,  without  any  regular  occupation,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,*' 
may  be  sent  if  it  is  thought  best,  instead  of  being  fined.  Such  a  school,  for  Doys  only, 
has  been  established  in  Springfield  in  one  wing  of  .the  alms-house — a  very  objectionable 
place,  for  obvious  reasons — and  placed  nnder  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  An  un- 
graded school  has  also  been  established  in  that  city,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought 
not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform  school  may  be  kept  under  instruction  until  they  can  retam 
to  the  graded  schools.  From  several  visits  to  this  school,  I  judge  that  it  is  doing  good 
work.  It  is  under  the  care  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  principal  truant  officer, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  look  up  all  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  from 
the  public  schools.  Having  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school 
when  required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  When  satisfied  that  one  i« 
a  real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  mode  of  preventing  it,  he  takes  him  to  the  ungraded 
schools  and  Keeps  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being  trans- 
ferred to  a  graded  school.  If  still  irregular,  the  reform  school  is  pointed  to  as  the  alter- 
native, and  this  is  generallv  eflfective;  so  there  were  reported  to  be  only  twenty-two 
in  the  reform  school,  some  oi  whom  would  have  been  in  jail  if  not  sent  there.  ^  The 
result  has  been,"  say  the  committee,  **  that  the  attendance  upon  the  schools  has  been 
increased  and  made  more  regular." 

HALF-TIME  SCHOOL  AT  INDIAN  ORCHARD. 

''In  my  last  report  I  alluded  to  the  '  half-time  school'  established  at  Indian  Orchard, 
by  the  Springfield  school  committee,  where  the  children  employed  in  the  manofectories 
attend  school  three  hours  each  day  for  forty  weeks,  and  work  in  the  mills  the  rest  of 
the  time.  They  are  paid  frill  wages  for  three-quarters  time,  so  that  the  arrangement 
is  satisfactory  to  the  parents.  The  agent  of  the  mill  says,  *  that  where  the  children 
were  before  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  full  tame 
during  the  hours  assigned  to  labor,  the  school  hours  bemg  a  real  rest  to  tnem.'  He 
fully  believes  the  hau-time  system  is  practicable,  and,  wherever  adopted,  the  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  the  operative  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it." 

FALL  RIVER  SCHOOLS. 

In  Fall  River,  also,  the  effort  to  secure  a  better  attendance  of  all  children  of  school 
age,  and  especially  to  afibrd  to  those  employed  in  the  factories  the  advantage  of  in- 
struction, has  been  continued  with  excellent  results.  To  the  efficient  labors  of  its  own 
truant  officer  during  the  year  is  attributed  a  decrease  in  truancy  of  about  50  per  cent. 
The  ''  factory  school,"  as  the  Superintendent  says,  has  succeeded  far  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends.  Difficulties  which  were  anticipated  have  not 
been  enconntored,  and  good  results  unlooked  for  have  appeared  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  The  children  in  the  mills  look  forward  as  to  a  vacation  to  the  time  oif  scbooL 
as  a  relief  from  the  long  hours  of  labor ;  they  take  hold  of  study  with  earnestness^ ana 
enthusiasm,  and  return  to  their  work  not  only  invigorated  and  refreshed,  bnt,  carrying 
with  them  school  influence,  are  more  attentive  and  industrious. 

A  class  of  children  ia  reached  and  brought  under  moral  influence  here,  that  conM  pot 
be  reached  in  any  othtT  way.  The  school  year  comprises  the  fifty-two  weeks,  giving 
thirteen  weeks  to  each  term.  One  fourth  of  the  factory  children  attend  six  hours  a 
day  for  a  term,  the  additional  week  enabling  any  who  need  it  tojnake  up  lost  time^ 
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anH  90  oompleto  the  i>eriod  of  twelve  weeks  reqnired  by  law,  and  these  receive  from 
the  snperiutendent  a  certificate,  withoat  which  they  could  not  again  he  employed  in 
the  factory.  As  three-fourths  of  the  children  are  constantly  at  work,  there  is  no  lack 
of  such  help,  and  the  families  where  there  are  three  or  four  children  of  school  age  lose 
the  wages  of  but  one  at  a  time.  The  prominent  features  of  this  system  are  admirable, 
and  worthy  of  imitation  in  lar^e  manuiacturing  cities.  During  the  year  1869,  the  whole 
number  reported  as  received  from  the  mills  was  851,  and  the  average  number  in  school 
each  term  was  212.  This  excellent  arrangement  meets  the  wants  of  this  class  of 
children  in  that  city  very  well. 

The  report  of  the  board  stated  that  by  the  present  law  attendance  at  school  for  three 
months  in  each  year  is  rendered  compulsory  for  every  child  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen,  except  in  certain  si)ecial  cases,  while  the  towns  are  required  to  maintain 
their  schools  at  least  six  months  in  the  year. 

The  board  recommend  that  the  statute  be  changed  so  as  to  require  attendance  for 
thft  whole  period,  at  least,  during  which  schools  are  required  to  be  maintained,  believ- 
ing that  attendance  upon  the  schools  should  be  compulsory  for  the  child  for  the  same 
tenn  in  which  the  maintenance  of  the  school  is  compulsory  for  the  tax-payer. 

FAITHFULNESS  OF  SCHOOL  COMMITTBES. 

"The  great  majority  of  school-committee  men,  to  whom  by  statute  the  SHpervision  of 
our  achook  is  confided,  by  their  own  acknowledgment,  discharge  this  duty  very  imper- 
fectly. There  are  very  few  men  in  any  community  who  can  &ord  to  devote  the  time 
and  labor  which  this  service  requires  for  the  paltry  sum  of,  "  in  cities  |l,  and  in  towns 
tl  50  a  day,  for  the  time  they  are  actually  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  their 
office  "  as  members  of  the  school  committee ;  for  this  is  all  that  they  can  receive,  unless, 
aa  is  seldom  the  case,  except  in  the  large  towns  and  cities,  additional  compensation  is 
expressly  allowed  them.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  say  that,  from  an  f  xamiuation 
of  the  school  registers,  from  the  statements  of  teachers,  amd  in  other  ways,  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  duty  is  very  iaithfolly  discharged,  and  v.  ith  most  excellent  results,  by  the 
aehool  committees,  or  some  portion  of  them,  in  numerous  towns  of  the  State.  Where  it 
is  not,  the  result  is  what  might  be  expected.  ^^  school,'  says  Everett,  *  is  not  a  clock, 
which  you  can  wind  up  and  then  leave  it  to  go  of  itself.'  Our  railroads  and  factories 
leqoire  some  directing,  controlling,  and  constantly  supervising  mind  for  their  highest 
mdaacj  ;  and  do  not  oar  schools  need  the  same  f 

LOCAL  SCHOOL   SUPERINTENDENTS.' 

**  To  meet  this  great  want,  eleven  of  the  fifteen  cities  in  our  State,  and  numerous  large 
towns,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  provision  of  the  statute  and  elected  sch<^ 
saperintendents  who  devote  their  whole  time  and  energies  to  this  work  of  supervision. 
1  have  visited  all  or  nearly  all  these  towns  and  cities,  and  several  of  them  frequently, 
and  can  bear  my  decided  testimony  to  the  great  benefit  that  has  thus  resulted  to  their 
schools. 

**  How  to  meet  this  great  want  of  a  proper  supervision  of  our  schools  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  day.  The  more  direct,  frequent,  and  constant  this  supervision  -is, 
when  wisely  and  judiciously  exerted,  the  more  successful  will  be  the  results.  Hence 
the  employment  of  a  person  possessing  the  needed  qualifications,  who  shall  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  schools  of  one  town,  is  unquestionably  the  best  thing.  Next  to  this. 
is  for  several  towns,  favorably  located,  to  unite  in  employing  such  a  person,  who  shall 
divide  his  time  among  them  and  be  paid  prox^rtionately  by  them  ac<;ording  to  the 
time  and  services  rendered,  and  this  they  are  authorized  to  do  by  the  special  enact- 
ment of  the  last  legislature.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  county  or  district  superintend- 
ents can  be  appointed  and  adequately  remunerated  for  their  services  by  the  State, 
coonties,  or  towns,  this,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  would  be  very  desirable. 

GENERAL  DISSATISFACTION  AT  REPEALING  THE  ACT  ABOLISHING  THE  SCHOOL-DISTRICT 

SYSTEM. 

**  I  have  found,  with  scarcely  an  exception  in  the  towns  visited  by  me,  a  general  and 
>^Y>ng  dissatisfaction  amon^  those  most  familiar  with  and  interested  in  the  schools, 
at  the  action  of  the  last  legislature  in  virtually  repealing  the  act  of  the  previous  year, 
whereby  the  school-district  system  was  abolished.  That  act  was  passed  with  such 
luuwimity  by  the  legislature  of  1869,  there  beinj^  but  nine  votes  in  opposition  to  it  in 
tb&  house  of  represesentatives  and  none  in  the  senate,  thi^  the  people  generallr 
regarded  it  as  a  finality^  and  the  towns  that  had  not  previously  voluntarily  abolished 
the  system  were,  with  few  exceptions,  making  arrangements  to  comply  with  the  act. 
The  great  majority  of  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State  rejoiced  that  by 
this  act  of  abolishment  a  simple,  uniform,  and  e£fective  system  was  created,  and  were 
greatly  surprised  that  the  legislature  of  the  succeeding  year  authomed  towns  to 
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re-establish  the  district  system  'by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  legal  voters  present 
and  voting  thereon.' "    Evidence  of  Improvement. 

The  school-year  of  1869-70  has  furnished  gratifying  evidence  of  improvement  nod 
progress.  The  amount  expended  in  1869  tor  erecting  school-hoases  is  reported  to 
nave  been  $1,463,307,  and  for  repairing,  &c.,  $315,411 ;  and  the  estimated  value  of  all 
the  public  school-houses  in  the  State,  January,  1870,  was  $13,612,571.  Of  this  amonnt 
Sufiblk  County  expended,  for  erecting  school-houses  $384,000,  (all  this  was  expended  by 
Boston ;)  Essex  County,  $i^6,000 ;  Middlesex  County,  $251,000,  and  Worcester  Coanty, 
$181,000. 

teachers'  institutes. 

Seven  teachers'  institntes  were  held  during  the  year  in  different  portions  of  the  State, 
lasting  generally  five  days  each.  A  day  institute  was  also  held  at  Newbui^port  as 
an  experiment,  which  was  so  successful  as  to  suggest  the  expediency  of  frequently 
holding  short  institutes  in  different  parte  of  the  State  for  two  days,  which  might  Jbe 
conducted  by  the  agent,  with  such  special  assistance  as  particular  localities  might 
render  desirable.  '*  This  would  be  attended  with  much  less  expense,  and  would  not 
unduly  tax  the  hospitalities  of  the  people  among  whom  they  were  held.  It  seems  to 
me  desirable  to  modify,  in  some  way,  our  system  of  institute  work.  It  has  been  the 
same,  essentially,  since  it  was  commenced  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  at  the  first  insti- 
tute, held  in  1845. 

"  There  have  been  some  modifications  of  the  original  act  authorizing  the  holding  of 
institutes,  in  respect  to  the  length  of  time  they  should  be  held  ana  the  minimnm 
number  that  must  justify  the  holding  of  them.  It  has  been  customary  for  many  years, 
if  not  during  this  whole  period,  for  the  people  of  the  towns  in  which  they  have  been 
hfJd  to  extend  their  hospitalities  to  the  teachers  in  attendance.  This  kindness,  so  far 
as  my  observation  enables  me  to  judge,  has  been  very  cheerfully  rendered  ;  still,  it  is, 
when  extended  for  a  whole  week,  too  severe  a  tax  to  impose  upon  any  people,  and  in 
making  preliminary  arrangements  for  holding  institutes,  I  shrink  from  intimating  the 
expectations  of  free  entertainment.  Yet,  without  it,  the  attendance  would  be  serioosly 
lessened ;  for  many  lady  teachers,  especially  from  the  rural  towns  where  their  wages 
are  so  small,  cannot  well  afford  the  expense  that  would  otherwise  be  incurred  by  them.'' 

The  institutes  held  during  the  year  are  reported  satisfactory,  and  seem  to  have  been 
highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers  and  citizens.  The  institutes  were  advertised  as 
usual.  Many  of  the  towns  a4]yoining  those  where  they  were  to  be  held  were  previously 
visited  by  the  agent  to  awaken  an  interest  in  them,  and  in  each  case  circular  letters 
were  sent  by  the  ageht  to  the  chairmen  of  the  school  committ-ees  in  about  twenty  towns. 
The  exercises  of  the  day  sessions  were  frequently  attended  by  many  of  the  citizens,  and 
nearly  every  evening  lecture,  which  was  usually  followed  by  readings,  was  numerously 
attended,  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  week,  when  the  character  of  the  institute 
became  better  known.  At  two  institutes,  one  in  Beverly  and  the  other  in  Natick,  by 
actual  count,  a  thousand  or  more  citizens  were  present.  Teaching  exercises  and  lec- 
tures at  the  day  sessions  were  given  at  all  the  institutes. 

improvement  in  normal  schooub. 

It  is  but  just  to  remark  that  the  normal  schools  are  better  schools  to-day  than  they 
were  ten  years  ago.  Their  driU  is  more  thorough,  and  there  is  a  more  complete  adapta- 
tion of  the  instruction  given,  and  especially  of  the  method  employed  in  giving  i^  to 
the  true  objects  of  such  a  school. 

Although  the  number  of  graduates  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  whole  number  of 
teachers  lu  the  commonwealth,  still  their  influence  upon  the  public  schools  is  every- 
where manifest.  Furnishing  better  models,  they  have  raised  the  standard  and  im- 
proved the  methods  of  teaching.  By  their  professional  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to 
their  calling  they  have  inspired  the  great  body  of  teachers  with  a  like  spirit,  and 
aroused  them  to  earnest  eftbrts  for  improvement  in  their  work.  In  this  way,  throngh 
the  example  and  influence  of  their  graduates,  the  normal  schools  have  performed  a 
service  of^  the  highest  value  to  the  public  schools,  but  which  cannot  be  measured  by 
tables  or  statistics. 

During  the  last  ten  years  six  months  have  been  added  to  the  length  of  the  regular 
course  of  study,  it  being  two  years  instead  of  one  year  and  a  half,  and  the  course  of 
study  has  been  enlargea  to  suit  this  change. 

ADDITIONAL  COURSE  O^  STLT)Y  IN  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  two  years  ago,  to  make  provision  for  an  a<Wi- 
tional  and  voluntary  course  of  study  of  two  years,  was  an  important  step  of  progroea 
in  the  right  direction.  Already,  in  each  of  these  schools,  classes  in  the  higher  course 
have  been  formed,  chiefly  from  former  graduates,  who  have  learned  from  their  expe- 
rience in  teaching  the  value  of  a  more  advanced  scholarship,  and  the  necessary  inst^ractois 
have  been  employed.    Others  will  be  secured  as  the  necessities  q(  the  ccprse  ieqoii«- 
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"As  is  well  known  to  the  board,  I  have  from  the  be^nningbeen  an  earnest  advocate 
of  this  higher  coarse,  as  one  means  of  meeting  the  rapidly  growing  demand  for  teachers 
of  a  thorough  normal  training,  and  also  of  a  grade  of  scholarsnip  superior  to  that 
which  the  normal  schools  had  hitherto  been  able  to  give.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
It  is,  to-day,  impossible  to  supply  the  demand  for  female  teachers  of  this  class." 

When  the  work  of  the  whole  number  is  completed — and  it  should  bo  done  in  the 
present  year — the  several  normal  school  buildings  will  be  capable  of  accommodating 
from  780  to  800  pnpils;  and  nothing  will  stand  in  the  way  of  filling  them  when  tho 
contemplated  arrangements  shall  be  completed  for  furnishing  the  pupils  with  suitable 
iKiarding-places  at  reasonable  rates.  The  number  of  graduates  from  the  four  schools 
in  1869-70  was  171.    The  whole  number  attending  was  716. 

Three  of  the  normal  schools  were  established  in  1839  and  1840,  when  the  number  of 
persons  in  the  commonwealth  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  was  153,660. 
The  fourth  school  was  established  at  Salem  in  1854,  when  the  number  of  such  persons 
had  risen  to  206,628. 

"From  a  comparison  of  the  rat«  of  increase,  as  indicated  by  these  several  numbers, 
inth  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  normal  schools,  it  will  be  seen  that  when  the 
whole  work  is  finished  tno  capacity  to  educate  trained  teachers  Aas  hardly  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  population.  And  when  we  take  into  the  account  the  fact  that  the 
demand  for  such  teacners  is  a  hundred-fold  greater  to-day  than  it  was  thirty  years  ago, 
we  are  confronted  with  the  disagreeable  fact  that  we  have  been  losing  ground,  im- 
perceptibly indeed,  but  rapidly,  in  this  most  important  matter.  Meanwhile  other 
otates  and  countries  have  been  vigorously  moving  forward." 

"1  am  fully  convinced,  after  many  years  of  observation  and  inquiry,  that  the  several 
enactments  relating  to  tne  school  age,  length  of  school  duration,  truancy,  and  kindred 
Buhjects,  are  ill-adapted  to  their  purpose,  discordant,  and  incapable  of  execution,  and, 
therefore,  need  a  careful  and  thorough  revision,  to  which  ample  time  and  thought 
should  be  given.  I  therefore  respectfolly  recommend  that  the  present  legislature  be 
requested  to  pass  a  resolution  directing  the  board  of  education,  or  such  otner  compe- 
tent body  as  may  be  deemed  proper,  to  take  into  consideration  all  existing  laws  rela- 
ting to  school  attendance,  truancy,  absenteeism,  and  the  employment  of  children  in 
manufacturing  establishments;  and  inquire  what  alterations  and  ameadnients  are 
needed  to  combine  said  enactments  into  a  uniform,  consistent,  and  efficient  code, 
adapted  to  the  present  views  and  wants  of  the  public,  and  to  report  the  same,  with 
the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  next  legislature." 

AGENTS  OP  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

In  1850  the  legislature  made  the  first  appropriation  of  $2,000  to  the  board  for  the 
employment  of  agents.  Six  agents  were  employed  to  visit  the  towns  in  the  early  sum- 
mer, among  whom  were  Proressor  S.  8.  Greene,  now  of  Brown  University,  and  Hon. 
N.  P.  Banks.  The  secretary  of  the  board.  Dr.  Sears,  reported  that  these  agents  "  were 
welcomed  enthusiastically  by  the  people  of  the  towns  they  visited." 

APPROVED  BY  GO^^ERNOR  BOUTWELL. 

Writing  in  1860,  Governor  Boutwell  says :  "  The  experience  of  the  entire  period 
(from  18^  to  1860)  demonstrates  the  utility  of  the  work  performed.  The  cost  of  the 
agency  is  many  times  saved  to  the  people  every  year  in  the  value  of  the  advice  which 
the  agents  are  able  to  give  to  teachers,  school  committees,  and  building  committees." 

APPROVAL  8U8TAINBD. 

The  secretary  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  the  experience  of  another  ten  years  has 
served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  opinions  thus  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the 
Agency.  My  own  views  of  the  value  of  the  existing  agency,  especially  as  related  to  a 
more  thorough  supervision  of  the  schools,  have  been  often  cxi:-ee3ed,  and  n^ed  no 
repetition  here.  Nevertheless,  I  am  painfully  impressed  with  its  inadequacy  to  meet 
the  just  demands  of  the  schools. 

**  We  have  340  towns  to  be  visited.  Governor  Boutwell  has  well  said,  *  that  it  is 
desirable  to  confer  with  the  citizens  of  every  town  as  often  as  once  in  every  twelve 
months.'  And  I  may  add  that  this  is  the  least  possible  amount  of  visitation  which 
Bhonld  be  accomplished.  Very  many  of  the  towns  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
repeated  visits  in  a  single  year.  When  jars  and  difficulties  occur,  when  existing  organ- 
izations are  to  be  modified  or  wholly  changed,  when  school-houses  are  to  be  built,  when 
new  branches  are  required  to  be  taught,  as  was  done  by  the  last  legislature  in  respect 
to  drawing,  the  repeated  presence  of  an  experienced  and  competent  educator  who  will 
command  confidence  as  the  exponent  of  the  views  of  tho  board,  to  heal  divisions,  to 
point  out  the  most  judicious  methods  of  procedure,  and  to  save  from  *^xi>cn8iye  and 
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pernicious  mistakes,'  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  service.  Now  it  is  imp^ible  for 
a  single  agent,  in  addition  to  his  labors  in  connection  with  the  teachers'  institutes,  to 
reach,  even  with  single  visits,  more  than  one-third  of  the  towns  in  a  single  year,  or 
the  whole  number  in  the  period  of  three  years. 

INCREASED  NUMBER  OF  AGENTS  RECOMMENDED. 

''I  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  the  board  ask  for  an  additional  appropriation 
which  will  enable  the  board  to  employ  such  a  nnmber  of  agents  as  may,  in  their  jmig- 
ment,  be  wisely  employed  for  the  purposes  above  set  forth." 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

Respecting  the  results  accomplished  by  the  school  fund,  the  secretary  remarks  that 
it  has  established  and  snstained  fur  thirty  years  the  State  normal  schools,  unsurpassed 
in  excellence  by  any  in  the  country,  from  which  thousands  of  trained  teachers  have 
gone  forth,  who  have  done,  and  are  now  doing,  a  great  and  good  work  in  the  schools 
of  fdl  our  cities  and  towns ;  it  has  maintained,  for  twenty-five  years,  an  annual  series 
of  teachers'  institutes — ^those  brief  normal  schools— by  means  of  which  vast  numbers 
of  teachers  have  been  guided,  instructed,  and  stimulated  in  their  work,  and  the  com- 
munity has  been  aroused  to  higher  and  better-directed  efforts  for  the  education  of  its 
youth ;  it  has  supported  the  board  of  education  in  all  the  departments  of  its  action, 
printed  and  circulated  its  annual  reports,  and  sent  its  agents  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  State ;  by  its  annual  distribution,  it  has  served  in  some  measure  to 
relieve  the  smaller  towns  flrom  the  heavy  burdens  which  the  support  of  their  schools 
imposed,  and  at  the  same  time  has  stimulated  to  greater  exertions,  so  that  the  amount 
raised  by  taxation  in  this  behalf  has  risen  from  $465,226  in  1837,  to  $3,125,033  in  1^0; 
it  has,  moreover,  secured  annual  and  complete  statistical  returns  and  general  reports 
of  the  character  and  condition  of  its  schools  from  every  town  in  the  commonwealth. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  school  fund  touches  the  various  educational  forces  of  the  State,  and 
is  to  all  a  life-giving  power. 

TEACHING  OF  DRAWING. 

"  The  legislature  of  1870  provided  that '  any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and 
town  having  more  than  ten  thousand  inhabitants  ahallf  annually  make  provision  for 
giving  free  instruction  in  industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  either  in  day  or  evening  schools,  under  the  direction  <»  the  school  committee.' 
The  law  has  been  cordially  welcomed  in  nearly  every  section  of  the  State.  It  evi- 
dently met  a  want  felt,  if  not  acknowledged. 

INDUSTRIAL  DRAWING. 

"That  portion  of  it  especially  which  relates  to  the  teaching  of  industrial  drawing 
has  called  forth  a  degree  of  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  altogether  beyond  my 
expectation.  In  many  of  the  cities  large  classes  have  been  formed,  and  are  now 
instructed  in  evening  schools  composed  of^persons  (mostly  mechanics)  of  all  ages  from 
fifteen  to  fifty,  and  tbe  process  or  attainment  has  thus  far  given  the  highest  satis&o- 
tiou  alike  to  the  pnpils  and  instructors,  and  fully  justified  the  expenditures  made. 

"Large  classes  have  been  formed  in  Springheld,  Worcester,  Boston,  Cambridge, 
Charlestown,  Salem,  Taunton,  New  Bedford,  and  Fall  River;  and  in  other  cities  &» 
matter  has  been  favorably  considered  and  steps  taken  for  the  formation  of  claesM 
during  the  i)re8ent  season.  The  number  in  attendance  has  been  large,  varying  from 
120  to  over  400.  In  many  instances  more  persons  applied  for  admission  than  the  com- 
mittee could  accommodate  with  room,  or  furnish  with  competont  instruction.  ludeed, 
the  small  number  of  properly  qualified  instructors  who  can  be  obtained,  is  the  most 
serious  obstacle  in  tlie  way  of  forming  classes.  If,  however,  the  demand  for  such 
instructors  shall  continue,  the  pnpils  in  our  scientific  school  will,  I  doubt  not,  make 
special  efforts  to  qualify  themselves,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  lack  of  competent 
teachers." 

The  report  contains  valuable  papers  and  letters  upon  drawing  by  eminent  nrofeeaow 
of  the  art.  A  special  paper  upon  this  subject,  written  by  Professor  C.  O.  Thompson, 
of  Worcester,  will  be  found  among  the  papers  accompanying  this  report. 

BOSTON. 

(From  the  annnal  report  of  the  aohool  committee  of  the  c\tj  of  Boston,  (1870,)  Loring  Lathnm,  eeq^  <^^^ 
man  of  tJie  board,  and  John  D.  Philbriok,  esq.,  superintendent  of  publio  sohools.] 

This  report  contains,  in  addition  to  the  annual  report  of  the  school  committee,  the 
two  semi-annual  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  year  1870,  the  reports  of  prin- 
cipals of  schools  and  of  special  committees  upon  various  ^^y^^^^f^op^Qlp 
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8UMMAHY  OF  8T  iTISTICS. 

Population  of  the  city,  United  States  census,  1870 250,701 

Number  of  persons  in  the  city  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  May 

1,  1870 46,301 

Number  of  districts  into  which  the  schools  are  grouped  for  supervision . .  30 

Number  of  high  schools 5 

Increase  for  tbe  year 1 1 

.Number  of  grammar  schools 36 

Increase  for  the  year 8 

Number  of  primary  schools  for  boys  and  girls i 323 

locFease  for  the  year , 16 

Number  of  schools  for  licensed  minors 2 

Namber  of  schools  for  deaf-mutes 1 

Whole  number  of  day  schools 367 

Increase  for  the  year 26 

Komber  of  evening  schools 11 

Increase  for  the  year 1 

Whole  number  of  day  and  evening  schools 378 

Namber  of  school-bouses  for  high  schools. 4 

Namber  of  school-houses  for  grammar  schools 36 

Namber  of  school-houses  for  primary  schools,  belonging  to  the  city,  now 

occupied , 67 

The  number  of  seats 18,000 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  schools 55 

Number  of  male  teachers 30 

Namber  of  female  teachers •         25 

Namber  of  teachers  in  grammar  schools , 466 

Number  of  male  teachers ,..  70 

Namber  of  female  teachers 3% 

Namber  of  teachers  in  primary  schools 324 

Kumberof  male  teaishers 1 

Number  of  female  teachers 323 

Namber  of  teachers  in  evening  schools « 99 

Number  of  male  tf^achers 31 

Number  of  female  teacbers , 68 

Whole  number  of  teachers 950 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 132 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers 818 

Aggregate  increase  for  the  year 129 

Avera^  whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  day  schools  of  all  grades 

during  the  year 35,164 

Batio  of  the  namber  of  pupila  belonging  to  the  schools  to  school  popula- 
tion    .76 

Average  daily  attendance  of  x>apil8iu  all  the  day  schools 32,463 

Whole  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  evening  schools 3, 250 

Average  attendance  at  evening  schools 835 

Aggregate  whole  number  belonging  to  day  and  evening  schools 38, 414 

^  bole  amount  of  current  expenses  for  all  the  day  and  evening  schools, 

and  salaries  of  officers $987,412  60 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  and  lots 612,3^  86 

Tottd  expenditures  for  all  school  purposes 1,599,750  46 

Cost  per  scholar,  based  upon  the  average  whole  number  belonging 28  07 

Whole  amount  appropriated  by  the  city  council  for  saliuries,  and  ordinary 
or  current  expenses  of  schools,  for  the  year  beginning  May  1, 1870....  1, 111,000  00 

ATTENDANCE  AND  EXPENDITUBES. 

The  effect  of  liberal  and  Judicious  expenditures  of  school  money  has  been  found  to 
be  very  great  in  securing  a  better  average  attendance.  The  whole  amount  expended 
for  the  purchase  of  lots,  and  the  erection  and  alteration  of  school-buildingb,  during  the 
two  financial  years  1868-'69  and  1869-70,  was  $958,948  64.  This  is  considerably  more 
than  twice  as  large  a  sum  as  ever  was  before  expended  for  the  same  objects  within 
two  years.  This  sum  has  been  invested  in  sevenU  noble  school  edifices  for  the  accom- 
modation of  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools. 

If  to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  for  the  past  year  we  add  the  outlay  for  new 
acbool-houses,  the  cost  per  scholar  is  swelled  to  the  unprecedented  amouut  of  $45.  But 
this  is  evidently  not  the  true  cost  per  scholar  for  the  year.  The  increase  in  the  school 
expenses  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  amount  annually  raised  by  tt^ar 
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tion  for  ten  years.    The  average  per  cent,  of  the  first  five  years  is  0.14,  while  that  of  the 
last  five  is  a  fraction  over  0.12. 

The  rate  of  salaries  paid  teachers  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  higher  than  it  is  in  most  of 
the  other  cities  of  the  country ;  hut  it  has  not  been  raised  so  much  as  that  of  the  city 
officials  and  employ^  generally.  The  annual  cost  of  tuition,  per  scholar,  does  not, 
however,  depend  upon  the  rate  of  salaries  alone.  The  reduction  in  the  number  of  pu- 
pils to  a  teacher,  which  has  been  going  on  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  the  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar.  W ith  our  excellent  classification  of  pupils,  and 
our  admirable  accommodations,  each  pufpil  having  a  separate  desk  and  chair,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  require  a  considerably  larger  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher  than  we 
now  have  in  our  primal^  and  grammar  schools.  It  is  believed  the  wise  policy  is  to  pay 
the  teachers  competent  salaries,  and  require  them  to  teach  a  reasonably  large  numb^ 
of  pupils. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

In  these  schools  great  improvemetit  is  reported  in  the  classification,  instruction,  and 
discipline  of  the  pupils,  and  in  the  bearing  and  infiuenoe  of  the  teachers.  A  complete 
"  programme ''  of  studies  for  the  several  classes  has  been  introduced,  defining  with 
distinctness  the  work  to  be  done  by  each  teacher,  and  thus  ^atly  increasing  the 
efficiency  of  her  instruction  by  providing  a  standard  by  which  Tier  work  may  be,  to  a 
reasonable  extent,  tested.  Desks  and  comfortable  seats  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
arm-chairs  in  use  many  years.  The  "  primary  slates,"  most  important  helps  to  progress, 
have  been  introduced.  The  **  primary  tablets,"  designed  to  facilitate  instructions,  not 
only  in  writing,  but  also  in  most  of  the  otherbranches  taught  in  these  schools,  have  also 
been  introduced.  These  schools,  on  the  whole,  are  doing  very  well ;  visited  at  all  sea- 
sons, without  warning,  by  the  superintendent,  he  finds  few  faults  to  condemn  in  pro- 
portion to  the  excellencies  to  admire.  The  singing  is  better  and  better  every  year.  All 
the  pupils  now  begin  to  learn  to  sing  at  the  same  time  that  they  begin  to  learn  to  read. 
It  is  very  evident  that  good  instruction  in  singing]:  has  helped  to  improve  the  instruc- 
tion in  reading.  The  names  of  two  ladies  are  mentioned,  wh<\  have  lately  produced 
particularly  excellent  results  in  reading— Miss  Anna  M.  Intone  and  Miss  feerthia  W. 
Hintz ;  the  class  of  the  latter  being  taught  by  the  use  of  books  printed  in  Dr.  Leigh's 
pronouncing-type. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  schools  is  vastly  better  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  The  children  are  not  repressed,  and  made  to  sit  still,  doin^  nothing  but  breathing 
poisonous  air.  They  are  taught  to  sit  and  stand  in  proper  positions.  They  are  kept  in 
pleasant  and  nseful  activity.  The  whole  number  of  primary-school  pupils,  14,739 ; 
average  daily  attendance,  13,339 ;  seats  about  18,000  ;  teachers,  324. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  grammar  school-houses  are  so  arranged  that  each  class  is  by  itself;  it  is  taught 
by  a  master  and  a  lady  assistant,  thus  giviug  to  the  training  of  these  boys  and  girls 
the  influence  of  both  man  and  woman.  Amone  other  improvements,  vocal  culture, 
physical  training,  and  voc^  gymnastics  have  oeen  adopted,  as  part  of  the  school 
training  in  these  classes.  Among  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools,  the  most  imi)ortant  was  the  abandonment  of  the  "  double-headed 
system,"  and  placing  each  school  under  the  care  of  one  master,  with  such  assistants  as 
might  be  required. 

In  1866  it  was  provided  that ''  the  masters  of  the  grammar  schools  shall  perform  the 
duties  of  principal,  both  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, apportioning  their  time  among  the  various  classes  in  such  manneras  shall  secure 
the  best  interest,  as  far  as  x>ossible,  of  each  pupil,  throughout  all  the  grades,  under  the 
direction  of  the  district  committees."  In  the  face  of  many  t-emporary  obstacles,  this 
plan  has  steadily  advanced,  and  before  another  x>eriod  of  four  years  shall  have  passed, 
it  is  believed  it  will  probably  be  in  full  operation  throughout  the  city.  Up  to  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  this  plan  the  master  was  little  more  than  the  head  teacher,  and 
the  policeman  of  his  school.  To  him  the  knotty  eases  of  discipline  were  referred  by 
his  subordinates;  but  in  the  matter  of  instruction  his  thoughts  and  labors  were  in- 
tensely concentrated  on  the  finishing-class,  the  class  that  was  to  show  off  on  exhibition 
day ;  leaving  ten  or  fifteen  comparatively  neglected  classes  below,  whose  progress  was 
not  satisfactory. 

It  was  objected  to  the  improved  plan  that  the  standard  of  the  graduating  class  would 
be  lowered,  but  facts  in  abundance  are  now  at  hand  to  prove  this  objection  groundlew, 
and  it  is  remarked  that  if  a  master  of  a  grammar  school  is  really  worth  $3,000  a  year, 
the  worst  possible  use  that  can  be  made  of  him  is  to  shut  him  up  in  one  small  room, 
and  keep  him  drilling  a  small  finishing-class. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  of  the  grammar  schools  was  19,023 ;  the  number  of 
schools,  .36—10  for  boys,  10  for  girls,  and  16  for  both  ;  number  of  teachers,  males  70, 
females  396—466.    The  cost  per  scholar  for  tuition  was  f2l  67.     ^  t 
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Aboat  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupilR  of  the  grammar  schools  are  fonnd  in  the  first  class, 
and  a  little  less  than  30  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  class.  The  number  in  the  second  class 
is  not  much  larger  than  that  in  the  first.  The  av^nLre  number  of  pupils  to  a  teacher, 
not  counting  the  master's  head  assistants,  is  nearly  46.  The  annnal  cost  of  carrying  oi^ 
these  schoofi  is  about  $60,000  more  than  it  would  be  if  the  regulations  respecting  the 
number  of  teachers  to  be  employed  were  strictly  carried  out.  The  number  of  scholars 
who  received  the  diploma  of  graduation^  at  the  close  of  the  school  year,  July,  1870,  in 
grammar  schools  is,  boys,  377 ;  girls,  415 ;  total,  792. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

The  school  board  has  now  under  its  charge  hve  free  public  high  schools ;  and  the 
Boxbury  Latin  school,  although  not  under  the  control  of  the  board,  is  free  to  all  resi- 
dents of  the  city.  Each  of  these  institutions  is  different  in  its  character  and  course  of 
Btndy  £rom  all  the  others,  which  diversity  is  regarded  as  a  fortunate  circumstance, 
since  secondary  education  has  two  very  distinct  and  well-defined  functions,  namely : 
1,  "to  serve  as  a  preparation  for  a  liberal  education  ;  and  2,  to  serve  as  a  supplement 
to  elementary  education,  preparatorv  to  some  occupation  or  craft  not  requiring  a  higher 
or  liberal  education  for  its  pursuit."  "As  a  matter  of  fact,"  it  is  remarked,  "  we  find 
that  wherever  education  advances,  the  kinds  of  educational  iustitutious  are  multiplied. 
This  is  the  law  of  educational  progress.  The  city  of  Berlin  affords  a  good  illustration 
of  this  law.  No  city  surpasses  it  in  ^ucational  advantages ;  and  no  city  has  greater  vari- 
ety of  educational  institutions^  from  its  peerless  university  down  to  its  kindergarten 
schools."  ^*  If  Boston  is  to  mamtain  and  advance  her  position  as  one  of  the  leading  edu- 
cating cities  of  the  world,  the  policy  to  be  pursued  is,  to  multiply  the  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  to  meet  the  new  wants  of  advancing  civilization."  "  The  special 
committee  on  high-school  education  of  boys,  in  their  recent  report,  were  unanimous  in 
recommending  the  modification  of  existine  schools,  especially  the  Latin  school,  rather 
than  the  consolidation  of  this  school  witu  the  English  high  school,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested." "  The  modifications  of  the  Latin  school  course  recommended  and  adopted 
are,  mainly,  to  make  the  course  even  more  emphatically  liberal  than  it  had  previously 
been ;  to  make  it  a  better  preparatory  school  than  it  had  been,  and  thus  render  it  more 
adequate  as  a  substitute  for  the  college,  and  not  to  turn  it  into  a  technical  school,  or 
to  make  it  a  composite  institution  with  incongruous  functions."  **  Our  two  great  sec- 
ondary schools  for  boys,  the  Latin  and  the  English  high,  have  long  stood  as  types  of 
the  liberal  and  professional  schools,  respectively.  The  latter  has  not,  however,  been  a 
professional  school  in  the  narrow  sense,  as  it  has  always  had  some  decided  character- 
istics of  liberal  culture,  especially  in  the  scientific  branches ;  while  the  former  has 
adhered  too  closely,  it  is  thought,  to  the  old  routine  of  grammatical  driU,  and  too  much 
neglected  the  claims  of  literary  and  scientific  culture."  "  The  English  high  school  might 
be  rendered  more  strictly  technical  on  the  one  hand,  or  more  literal  on  the  other,  but 
it  is  thought  it  would  be  preferable  to  establish  a  separate  school,  which  should  fill  the 
existing  gap  in  the  technical  direction  between  the  grammar  schools  and  the  institute 
of  technology." 

GIRLS^  HIGH  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  two  departments  during  the  year  ending  August 
^l,  1870,  was  26.  The  number  of  different  scholars  registered  was  492 ;  174  of  whom 
were  received  from  the  public  grammar  schools  of  this  city.  Two  hundred  and  nine- 
teen have  been  discharged.  The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was  459 ;  the 
largest  average  attendance  for  any  one  month  was  459,  in  September ;  and  the  average 
attendance  for  the  year,  431.    Sixty-one  young  ladies  received  diplomas  of  graduation. 

A  new,  elegant,  and  commodious  building  is  almost  completed  for  this  school,  on  an 
open  sunshiny  and  ample  space,  between  Tromont  street  and  Shawmut  avenue.  This 
school  was  founded  in  1852  as  a  normal  school,  and  while  the  primary  design  has  not 
been  changed,  it  is  believed  that  less  attention  has  been  devoted  to  preparation  for 
teachiog  than  was  desirable.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine  two  dissimilar 
and,  in  some  respects,  incongruous  elements ;  and  so  strongly  was  it  felt  by  the  com- 
mittee that  the  institution  was  becoming  almost  exclusively  a  high  school,  that  in  1864 
an  order  was  passed  by  the  board  requiring  those  seniors  who  intend  to  become 
teachers  to  pass  four  weeks  in  visiting,  observing,  and  assisting  in  the  public  schools. 
Whether  the  two  departments  should  be  entirely  separated  is  a  question  which  is  of 
late  receiving  carerul  and  deliberate  consideration.  The  school  will  enter  the  new 
bnilding  with  nearly  six  times  as  many  pupils  as  there  were  at  its  opening,  eighteen 
years  ago. 

The  SidSkvey  fund  amounts  to  $2,700.  The  income  is  lent  to  scholars  requiring  assist- 
anee  without  interest,  but  with  the  promise  to  return  the  amount,  if  circumstances 
permit,  when  they  obtain  schools. 

LATIN  SCHOOL. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  in  this  school  the  past  year  has  been  227 ;  the  average 
attendance,  214 ;  the  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94.    The  school  committee,  it  is  stated, 
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have  aimed  to  secure,  by  an  honorable  salary,  men  of  talent  in  the  management  of  this 
BehooL  Tbo  pi*e8eut  bead  master  has  been  connected  with  the  school,  as  instractor, 
since  1831.  In  1814  the  salary  of  the  master  was  fixed  at  $2,000  per  annum,  ffce^et 
than  that  of  the  pastor  of  the  most  prominent  church  in  the  city.  Changes  heive  been 
made  in  the  school  wliich  in  former  yeiirs  would  have  been  regarded  as  innovations^ 
and  a  new  plan  of  work  has  been  adopted,  giving  the  school  a  higher  purpose  and  em- 
bracing in  the  range  and  variety  of  its  studies  all  that  the  best  schools  of  our  times 
anywhere  offer.  The  purpose  now  is  to  give  thorough  general  culture  ta  boys  intend- 
ing to  pursue  the  higher  branches  of  learning,  and  preparing  for  professional  IH'a.  The 
success  of  this  proposed  plan  is  regarded  somewhat  as  a  matter  of  experiment.  **  Wliothec 
the  boys  of  this  city  have  the  physical  stamina  requisite  for  the  attainment  of  high 
scholarship,  and  whether  they  will  be  willing  to  apply  themselves  to  the  hard  work 
necessary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  plau  of  study  proposed,  and  thus  keep 
the  institution  where  it  has  always  been,  foremost  among  the  classical  stchools  of  this 
country,  and  on  a  par  with  European  schools  of  a  corresponding  grade,  are  questions 
the  future  will  determine.'' 

EKOUSH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  nun\ber  of  pupils  in  this  school  dtiring  the  year  was  463 ;  they  were  taught  by 
one  head  master,  three  masters,  ten  sub-masters,  and  three  special  teachers.  Some 
changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  course  of  study  and  instruction,  which  ^ive  it 
greater  breadth  and  make  it  more  interesting  and  useful  to  the  pupils.  Cue  of  these 
IS,  thorongh  and  systematic  instruction  in  English  language  and  literature,  began 
when  the  pupils  enters  the  school  and  continued  through  the  three  years  of  his  attend- 
ance. Some  oral,  desultory,  and  incidental  instruction  in  this  department  has  gener- 
ally been  given,  particularly  in  the  last  year,  to  the  first  class;  but  as  there  was  no 
system  adopted,  and  no  special  time  assigned,  the  amount  of  instruction  varied,  was 
always  inadequate,  and  was  often  entirely  crowded  out.  Insti-uction  in  this  deimrtment 
has  now  been  systematized,  with  a  text-book  and  a  regular  course  of  studies  and  lec- 
tures for  each  year,  and  the  result  thus  far  has  been  very  favorable.  For  several  years 
the  number  leaving  the  school  without  Completing  the  course  has  been  gradiiaUy 
diminishing.  But  tliree  boys  have  left  from  the  first  class  during  the  year,  and  those 
from  the  second  division;  from  the  first  division  not  a  boy  has  left,  and  this,  it  is 
believed,  is  an  unprece<lented  fact  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  number  attending  the  school  the  past  year  was  361,  of  whom  61,  the  whole  of 
the  first  class,  after  a  thorough  examination,  received  diplomas  and  graduated  at  the 
annual  exhibition  in  July  last. 

DORCHESTER  HIGH  SCHOOL 

was  established  by  the  town  of  Dorchester  in  1852,  and  has  continued  to  increase  hi 
numbers  and  usefulness.  It  has  prepared  many  young  men  for  college  and  many  more 
ladies  as  teachers.  One  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pupils  were  registered  during  the 
year,  while  the  average  whole  number  was  106.  Of  these,  70  were  girls  and  36  were 
boys.  The  average  attendance  was  101,  or  95  per  cent.  It  was  established  as  an  ordi- 
nary town  high  school  for  both  sexes,  in  which  boys  are  fitted  for  college,  and  in 
which  both  boys  and  girls  are  instructed  in  the  higher  branches.  Its  programme, 
therefore,  has  always  included  a  classical  course,  as  well  as  the  usual  routine  of 
French,  German,  mathematics,  and  the  sciences.  Its  regular  course  is  completed  in 
three  years,  but  a  fourth  year's  study  is  provided  for  those  who  desire  to  continue 
longer,  and  diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  who  are  graduated  in  each  course. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  during  the  last  year  were  more  largely  attended  and  more  successful 
than  they  were  duriui;  the  preceding  year.  An  evening  school  was  established  in  the 
primary  school-house  in  Harrison  avenue,  where  the  higher  branches  were  tanght. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  was  142;  the  average  attendance,  83.  The  totiil  number 
of  pupils  in  attendatice  at  evening  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  high  school,  was 
3,250 ;  average  attendance,  835 ;  number  of  teachers,  103. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  LICENSED  MINORS. 

There  are  two  schools  of  this  description,  one  in  North  Margin  street,  and  one  in 
East  Street  Place.  The  average  number  belonging  during  the  last  half  year  was  81 ; 
and  the  average  attendance  was  68«  The  sessions  are  kept  two  hours  in  the  morning 
and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  The  boys  who  attend  are  chiefly  occupied,  out  w 
school  hours,  as  newsboys  and  bootblacks ;  the  former  attend  at  the  morning  sessions, 
and  the  latter  at  the  afternoon  sessions.    It  is  very  noticeable  that  since  the  establish- 
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ment  of  these  Bcbools  there  has  been  a  great  change  for  the  better  in  the  appearance 
aud  manners  of  the  boys  who  attend  them. 

SCHOOL   FOR  DEAF-MUTES. 

This  school  was  opened  in  September,  18^9.  It  is  located  at  No.  11  Pemberton 
Square.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  6cho(»l  during  the  last  half-year  was 
33.  The  school  is  taught  by  a  lady  principal  and  three  lady  assistants.  The  system 
of  instruction  pursued  is  that  of  artificial  aHUmlaiion  and  reading  of  the  lips.  This  is  the 
tame  method  employed  at  the  Clark  Institute  for  Deaf-Mutes,  at  Northampton.  The 
teachers  are  working  with  extraordinary  patience  and  earnestness,  and  the  lesults  uf 
their  instruction  have  exceeded  expectation.  Still,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  will  not 
be  found  necessary  at  least  to  supplement  the  method  here  used  by  others,  which  have 
long  been  employed,  such  as  the  manual  alphabet*  or  the  natural  language  of  signs. 

CHARLESTOWN. 

[From  the  aimiial  repoirt  of  the  school  committee. — ^B.  F.  Twee^,  esq.,  snpcrlDtendcnt] 

The  schools  are,  "as  a  whole,"  in  a  satisfactory  condition ;  meaning  that  many  improve- 
ments are  desired.  Increased  school  accommodations,  and  of  a  better  character,  are 
called  for  by  the  school  committee.  The  superintendent  in  his  report  criticises  the 
coarse  of  stndy ;  thinks  that  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  reading  ;  gmmmar,  as 
IK)W  taught,  is  not  of  mnch  practical  value,  the  great  error  being  the  omission  of  prac- 
tice in  writing ;  geography  has  usurped  more  time  than  properly  belongs  to  it,  in  the 
teaching  of  more  facts  than  can  be  retained  in  the  memory;  history  is  made  uninter- 
esting by  dry  and  unimportant  details  and  dates ;  drawing  has  pushed  its  way  into 
the  course  or  studies  throngh  the  instinct  of  childhood,  which  could  not  be  whipped 
OQt,  unpelling  the  pupil  to  make  pictures  on  his  slate.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some 
other  restless  activity  of  youth  which  now  subjects  the  offender  to  punishment  may 
hereafter  be  found  to  be  in  the  same  category  ?  "  Take  heed  that  ye  offend  not  one  of 
these  little  ones."  In  compliance  with  the  new  law  of  the  State,  a  school  for  instruc- 
tion in  mechanical  or  indnstrial  drawing  has  been  established  under  direction  of  the 
committee  on  evening  schools.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  188  and  is  increasing. 
The  school  meets  a  decided  want.  Although  the  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  as 
a  whole  satisfactory^  some  of  them  are  crowded,  and  some  which  are  the  best  accom- 
modated have  unskilled  teachers.  The  teacher,  more  than  anything  else,  determines 
the  character  of  the  school,  and  the  idea  that  almost  any  one  can  teach  a  primary 
school  has  gone  by.  The  younger  the  pupils,  the  greater  the  call  on  the  teacher  for 
ingenuity  in  imparting  instruction.  In  respect  to  mscipline,  while  not  prohibiting  the 
use  of  corporal  punishment  in  extreme  cases,  the  committee  believe  its  abuse  to  be  far 
more  detrimental  than  would  be  its  entire  abolition  ;  that  order  should  be^secured  by 
mild  means,  and  that  all  restraint  not  absolutely  needful  should  bo  avoided.  To  se- 
cure good  behavior,  the  superintendent  remarks,  teachers  should  first  presume  all 
scholars  to  be  well-disposed;  he  should  not  only  be  just  and  firm,  but  magnanimous 
and  kind ;  keep  the  children  at  work,  and  relieve  the  t'Odium  of  it  by  frequent  changes. 
A  new  and  comraodions  high-school  building  has  been  completed,  dedicated  with  im- 
posing ceremonies,  and  is  now  occupied.  The  school,  which  was,  for  want  of  room, 
compelled  to  meet  in  different  places,  was  reorganized  in  the  new  building.  A  new 
<lepartinent  was  added,  embracing  an  English  course  of  three  years  for  the  benefit  of 
sach  as  cannot  remain  long  enough  to  complete  the  four  yeaiV  course. 

The  evening  schools  were  not  so  well  attended  as  during  the  previous  winter ;  nura- 
ber  belonging  224,  and  average  attendance  but  91.  Still,  much  good  was  accomplished 
by  the  schools,  which  are  now  a  part  of  the  educational  system. 

Population  of  the  city 28,323 

Nmnber  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years ; 6, 081 

Knmber  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools 6,137 

Average  attendance 4,582 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes f79, 227  15 

FALL  RIVER. 

[Fnan  the  anoual  report  of  the  school  oommitteo  for  1870.— William  Cornell,  jr.,  chairman,  and  Mulcolm 
W.  Tewksbury,  8aperint«ndent  of  schools.] 

Notwithstanding  that  these  schools  have  suffered  somewhat  from  overcrowded  rooms 
and  Irtquent  changes  of  teachers,  yet  it  is  thought  that  more  and  better  work  has  been 
accomplished  than  in  any  previous  year,  owing  to  the  fidelity  and  earnestness  of  the 
teachers.  The  teachers  have  formed  a  book  club  for  the  purpose  of  obfaining  the 
reading  of  scientific  journals  and  other  educational  works.  The  discipline  in  the 
schools  has  been  excellent,  and  obtahied  without  undue  severity.  ^^1'lg^^hers  are 
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more  and  more  relying  upon  love  and  kindness  in  government,  and  the  greater  variety 
of  interesting  exercises  in  school  has  diminished  the  causes  which  led  to  punishment. 
In  the  primary  schools  a  general  exercivse  of  five  or  ten  minutes  in  gymnastiea,  inclad- 
ing  marching,  singing,  counting,  or  ohject-teachiug,  follows  every  recitation.  The  super- 
intendent says  it  is  found  that  Leigh's  phonetic  system  produces  better  readers  in  two- 
thirds  of  the  time  previously  required. 

STATISTICS  OF  FAIX  KIVER  SCHOOU9. 

Population  of  Fall  River,  1870 27,191 

Number  of  children  between  ages  of  five  and  fifteen 5,827 

Number  registered  in  schools 6,S59 

Average  attendance 3, 639 

Ji^umber  of  children  registered  in  factory  schools 1, 190 

Amount  expended  for  schools $44,86^49 

LAWRENCE. 

[IBfom  report  of  B.  G.  Hood,  saperintendent.]  ^ 

The  past  year  in  the  schools  has  been  one  of  quiet,  steady  work,  and,  in  general,  eat- 
isfactory  progress,  in  all  the  branches  except  those  of  reading  and  writing.  Too  little 
time,  it  is  thought,  is  given  to  these  all-important  branches,  and  too  much  in  proportion 
to  others — as  intellectual  arithmetic  in  primary  schools.  The  order  has  been  good,  with 
fewer  cases  of  punishment  of  any  kind  than  in  any  previous  year,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  scholars.  Drawing  has  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools  of  the  city,  the 
elements  of  this  branch,  at  least,  being  regarded  almost  as  necessary  as  is  the  learning 
to  read  and  write.  The  school  board,  at  the  request  of  the  Lawrence  City  Missiou, 
assumed  charge  of  the  evening  school,  and  also  opened  another  for  women  and  girls. 
Six  rooms  are  occupied ;  largest  number  of  pupils,  534 ;  smallest  number  in  attendance, 
148 ;  progress  and  order,  good  ;  nothing  lacking  but  regular  attendance  to  make  the 
schools  one  of  the  greatest  objects  of  pride  in  the  school  system.  The  training  school 
has  been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  has  graduated  nine  young  ladies,  who  are 
now  teaching  in  the  city.  The  establishment  of  a  truant  school  in  conuectiou  with  the 
Poor  Farm  is  in  contemplation. 

Population  of  the  city 28,921 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 4,846 

Number  enrolled  in  schools - 3,6:25 

Average  attendance 2,6:29 

Receipts  for  school  purposes $51, 985  "ti 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes 52,344  96 

NEW  BEDFORD. 

[From  theanniud  report  of  the  sohool  oommittee  for  1870.— Henry  F.  Harrington,  esq.,  superintendent 

of  echools.1 

Good  effect*  are  already  observed  from  the  new  system  of  salaries,  proportioned  to 
the  value  of  the  service  rendered.  The  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  teachers 
is  contemplated.  The  teachers  are  believed  to  be  as  intelligent  and  faithful  as  maybe 
found  anywhere  among  equal  numbers,  and  earnestly  endeavor  to  meet  the  demands 
which  the  progress  of  the  age  requires.  Complaints  in  regard  to  the  frequency  of  cor- 
poral punishment  are  sometimes  made.  A  decide<l  advance  in- the  study  of  music  has 
been  made  during  the  year,  the  pupils  are  interested  and  earnest  in  the  study,  and  the 
public  generally  appreciate  the  benefits  and  kindly  influences  of  tiiis  branch  of  instmo 
tion.  The  gymnastic  exercises  have  been  carefully  studied  and  svst^matized  with  Tefe^ 
ence  to  the  best  development  of  the  ^jhysical  powers.  The  State  law  in  respect  to  estab- 
lishing schools  for  teaching  industnal  and  mechanical  drawing  has  not  yet  been  com- 
plied with,  though  steps  have  been  taken  to  that  end.  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a 
great  and  growing  evil.  As  a  remedy  something  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
efforts  of  Rev.  Isaac  H.  Coe,  who  was  appointed  truant  officer  with  the  understanding 
that  he  was  to  act  rather  as  friend  and  adviser  than  in  any  police  capacity,  andhai 
labored  among  parents  and  guardians  as  well  as  with  the  chilcbren. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OP  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  BEDFORD. 

Population  of  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870 21, 500 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  (1871) 3,850 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools ..  3,534 

Average  attendance 2,990 

Evening  schools 75 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes .^^.^^Jp  |45,4€9  25 
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TAUNTON. 

[From  the  school  committee's  report  ibr  1870.— W.  TV.  Waterman,  esq.,  snperintendexit.] 

Good  and  general  progress  in  the  schools  is  reported.  The  many  cases  of  traancy 
haye  been  annoying,  especially  since  there  are  many  children  necessarily  absent  in  the 
iDiUs.  A  free  school  for  factory  children  has  been  instituted,  and  is  supported  by  the 
liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  D.  Albro.  The  establishment  of  a  similar  public  school  is 
suggested.  The  progress  of  the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  is  encouraging.  A 
portion  of  the  teachers  have  imbibed  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  age.  The  iHack- 
hodid  and  slate  have  been  more  used,  and  to  a  better  purpose ;  musical  and  physical 
exercises,  &c.,and  the  sounds  of  letters  have  been  taught  as  well  as  their  names.  The 
impr^sion  is  too  prevalent  that  Inferior  teachers  can  be  tried  in  the  primary  schools, 
while  special  tact  and  fitness  are  required  in  these  schools,  which  are  the  foundation  •(* 
the  educational  structure,  and  it  is  known  that  "it  requires  the  greatest  wisdom  to 
teach  the  greatest  ignorance."  A  professional  teacher  of  music  was  employed  in  the 
liigh  schools  and  grammar  schools,  and  with  great  success.  Evening  schools  were  in 
seesion  about  four  months ;  number  of  pupils,  403 ;  average  attendance,  236. 

Population  of  city  in  1870 -. 18,4^ 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 3, 471 

Number  enrolled  in  schools 3, 613 

Appropriation  by  city  for  school  purposes $30,000 

WOBURN. 

The  annual  report  of  the  town  oflBcers  of  the  town  of  Wobum,  for  1871,  contains  the 
valuation  of  property  and  tax-list  of  its  inhabitaMts.  The  town  clerk's  report  com- 
mences with  a  list  of  the  births  of  children  during  the  year,  with  the  names  and  nativity 
of  the  parents  aud  the  father's  occupation ;  the  intentions  of  marriage,  the  number  of 
marriages  registered,  with  names  of  all  parties  concerned  ;  the  number  of  deaths  regis- 
tered and  supposed  causes  of  the  same.    In  connection  with  these  reports  is  printed — 

THE  REPORT  OF   THOMAS  EMKRSOX,  ESQ.,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

There  are  fourteen  •chool-houses  in  the  town,  most  of  them  in  good  condition,  though 
some  of  them  are  defective  in  proper  provision  for  heating.  A  more  thorough  grm- 
iag  of  the  schools,  with  the  addition  of  two  more  rooms,  has  relieved  the  overcrowded 
condition  of  the  primaries.  In  these  the  instruction  is  principally  oral,  and  based  on  the 
principles  of  object-teaching,  no  book  except  the  reader  being  used,  and  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  use  of  the  slate  and  the  blackboard.  The  variety  of  exercises  by  which 
the  pupil  is  amused  and  instrycted  is  limited  only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher. 
Slates  are  furnished,  at  the  public  expense,  as  a  part  of  the  furniture  of  primary 
school-rooms.  Musical  instruction  has  been  introduced  into  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  during  the  year  with  decided  success. 

Twenty-three  pupils  were  graduated  in  the  high  school  at  the  close  of  the  term,  8 
nudes  and  15  females.  The  training  school  in  less  than  five  years  has  prepared  29 
teachers.  The  repeated  attempts  to  put  a  stop  to  truancy  during  the  last  three  years 
have  failed  in  consequence  of  defects  in  the  statute  law,  and  also  m  the  by-laws  of  the 
town.  These  have  been  amended,  but  have  not  yet  sufficient  force,  and  truancy  is 
increasing  in  the  town. 

STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  town  in  1870 8,564 

Number  of  children  between  five  aud  fifteen  years 1, 844 

Average  number  of  pupils  belonging 1, 610 

Average  attendance 1,412 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $24,223  18 

Total  expenditures 23,116  86 

CITY  OF  WORCESTER. 

In  population,  Worcester  is  the  second  city  in  the  commonwealth  ;  in  wealth,  the 
third,  Boston  and  Cambridge  having  a  greater  valuation ;  in  the  amount  of  money 
appropriated  for  the  education  of  each  chud,  for  the  year  1869,  the  nineteenth ;  in  1868 
thw  city  was  the  thirteenth. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  schools  have  increased  about  9^  per  cent,  above  those 
of  last  year,  and  the  number  of  rooms  occupied  and  the  number  of  pupils  registered 
has  increased.iu  about  the  same  ratio.  But  the  cost  per  scholar  is  $1  31  greater  than 
last  year.  This  apparently  large  increase  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  small-pox  in  the 
city  during  the  spring  and  summer,  by  which  the  average  number  belonging  vcas  re- 
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dnced.  The  expense  of  carrying  on  the  schools  was  not  diminished,  though  the  nam- 
her  hy  whom  that  expense  is  divider!  is  less.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  cost  of  main- 
taining schools  increases  with  the  wealth  and  population.  This  is  because  they  are 
better  provided  for — have  better  houses,  furniture,  apparatus,  and  teachers.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  cost  of  living.  Rents,  the  cost  of  streets,  and  of  lighting  them,  are  greater 
in  the  city  than  in  the  country.  But  our  sidewalks  are  better,  and  our  houses  have, 
generally,  more  conveniences  than  those  in  the  country.  If  we  spend  more  money,  we 
have  also  better  accommodations  and  superior  schools. 

6CHOOI/-BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  in  process  of  erection  at  the  time  of  the  last  rei)ort,  on  Woodland 
street  and  Ledge  street,  have  been  completed  and  occupied  during  the  year ;  the  first 
in  May,  and  the  last  in  September. 

A  new  house  on  Belmont  street,  similar  to  the  one  on  Ledge  street,  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  new  high-school  house  is  advancing  toward  completion,  and  for  adiiptation 
to  the  purposes  of  a  school  this  building  has  challenged  the  admiration  of  many  gentle- 
men from  abroad  who  have  visited  it.  Petitions  have  been  received  from  the  villages 
of  Valley  Falls  and  Jamesville,  in  the  south  part  of  the  city,  for  better  school  acoom- 
modations,  which  wiU  be  provided. 

VENTILATION  OF  SCHOOL-BUTLDINGa 

In  respect  to  ventilation  the  superintendent  remarks :  "  The  proper  ventilation  of 
echool-rooms  is  of  such  importance  to  health,  and  is  so  often  discussed  in  communica- 
tions to  the  daily  papers,  that  some  remarks  on  this  hackneyed  subject  may  not  be 
inappropriate  here,  to  show  the  attention  it  has  received  and  the  difficulties  attending 
it.  Although  every  school-house  in  the  city  has  been  supplied  with  some  attempt  at 
a  system  or  ventilation  aside  from  the  opening  of  windows,  common  to  all,  In  eonie 
cases  the  system  is  ridiculously  insufficient;  but  the  best  results  by  no  means  follow 
the  most  elaborate  outlay.  Teachers  are  expressly  directed  to  attend  constantly— 
every  hour — to  the  temperature  and  ventilation  of  their  rooms,  using  the  best  means 
at  their  command.  At  recess,  when  the  pupils  are  out  of  doors,  and  midway  between 
recess,  and  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  session^  when  all  are  engaged  in  physical 
exercise,  the  windows  may  be  thrown  open  and  the  air  changed.  So  much;  at  least,  all 
can  do,  except  on  a  very  fow  of  the  coldest  days,  and  on  these  very  days  the  air  obaoges 
most  rapidly,  through  the  draughts  of  chimneys  and  the  crevices  around  the  doors. 
But  this  method  is  sadly  insufficient.  If  any  other  has  been  provided  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  teacher  to  understand  its  principles,  and  day  hy  day  regulate  it  to  suit  the 
chauj^ing  vNdnds  and  temperature.  On  visiting  an  elegant  school-house  in  a  neighbor- 
ing city  the  air  was  found  very  impure.  The  means  of  rapidly  changing  it,  and  secur- 
ing a  fresh,  warm,  pure  supply  were  at  hand,  but  not  used,  because  not  understood. 
A  committee  of  this  board,  visiting  one  of  the  finest  school-houses  in  New  England, 
found  an  abundance  of  registers,  passages,  and  flues  for  hot  and  cold  air ;  but  the 
principal  could  not  tell  which  was  for  tne  ingress  and  which  for  the  egress  Of  air— 
which  for  the  hot  and  which  for  the  cold.    In  vain  the  best  system,  unlees  it  is  used. 

VENTILATING  THROUGH  CHIMNEYS. 

In  some  houses,  as  that  on  Salem  street,  a  sheet-iron  smoke^flne,  whioh  beoomw 
heated,  extends  upward  in  the  center  of  a  brick  chimney.  The  draught  within  th 
chimney  and  around  the  smoke-pipe  is  sufficient  to  withdraw  a  constant  currents 
air  from  the  school-rooms  through  registers  near  the  floor  and  near  the  ceiling.  Frc^ 
air  is  supplied  through  an  opening  in  the  outside  wall  of  the  house,  connected  by  I 
wooden  tube  with  a  hole  in  the  floor  beneath  the  stove. 

ROBINSON  VENTILATOR. 

In  the  Dix  street  house  we  have  the  Robinson  ventilator.  This  consists  of  a  tvli 
20  or  30  inches  square,  leading  from  the  ceiling  of  the  room  upward  through  tho  roel 
above  which  it  rises  several  feet.  It  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  hip-roof  with  c»vi 
projecting  seve'*al  inches  beyond  its  walls.  Through  the  whole  length  of  this  tub* 
vei'tical  partitions  divide  it  into  four  parts.  As  the  air  in  the  room  becomes  heated 
rises  through  one  or  more  of  these  tubes,  and  the  heavier  external  air  descends  to  i 
store  the  equilibrium  in  the  room.  The  wind,  also,  striking  against  the  8ide«  of  tl 
TODtilator  on  the  top  of  the  building,  is  reflected  and  strikes  against  the  prc^Jeetil 
loof  above,  and  thence  is  again  reflected  downward  through  the  tubes,  the  hot  4 
rising  in  the  remaining  tiib^  on  the  opposite  side.  Such  is  the  theory  of  this  appi 
rattts.  But  in  several  of  tlie  houses  where  it  is  used,  only  two  of  tho  four  tabes  exten 
to  each  room,  and  where  it  is  properly  applied  tho  good  results  m  not  marked.    Tl 
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frefib  air  enters  the  room  at  a  low  temperature,  and  both  the  ingress  and  egress  take 
place  in  only  one  part  of  the  room. 

lo  some  of  the  newest  houses  fonr  registers  through  the  floor,  in  different  parts  of 
the  room,  are  connected  by  passages  between  the  sleepers  leading  to  a  ventiduct,  which 
extends  horizontally  across  the  building  above  the  entries,  and  then  vertically  to 
cupolas  above  the  entrance.  Open  sides  with  broad  inclined  slats  admit  the  free  pas- 
sage of  air  through  these  cupolas.  The  fresh  air  is  admitted  to  the  room  through  open- 
ings in  the  external  wall  near  the  stove,  and,  in  the  design,  is  to  be  heated  in  its 
passage  by  the  stove.  No  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  creating  a  draught 
upward  through  these  cupolas. 

METHOD  OP  VENTILATION  IN  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  the  new  high  school,  the  air  is  conveyed  by  tin  pipes  to  each  room,  from  steam- 
heated  radiators  in  the  basement.  Registers  through  the  floor,  and  passages  between 
the  sleepers,  connect  each  room  with  a  separate  brick  flue  in  which  a  jet  of  gas  is  to 
be  kept  burning.    Thus  a  constant  draught  of  air  is  taken  from  the  room. 

NO  SYSTEM  FOUND  PERFECT. 

No  one  of  these  systems,  so  far  as  they  have  been  put  in  operation  here,  seems  free 
from  objections.  Fifty  pupils  iu  a  room  30  feet  square  will  vitiate  the  atmosphere  in  a 
very  short  time.  To  supply  a  fresh  quantity  at  the  proper  temperature  as  often  as  it 
is  needed  is  expensive.    Good  ventilation  cannot  be  secured  without  cost. 

THE  FAN  EXCELLENT,  BUT  EXPENSIVE. 

To  secure  a  fnll  supply  of  fresh  warm  air  to  a  densely  crowded  room,  in  all  kinds  of 
weather  and  at  all  seasons,  there  is  only  one  reliable  method ;  that  is,  by  means  of  a  fan 
driven  by  machinery  to  force  into  the  room  every  minute  as  many  cubic  feet  as  are 
consumed.  This  method  is  in  use  at  the  Insane  Asylum  in  this  city,  and  at  the  State 
House  in  Boston.  It  is  objectionable  for  its  great  expense,  and  its  impracticability  in 
6mall  houses.  Whoever  will  produce  some  plan  bv  which  as  good  results  can  be  secured 
in  a  practical  and  less  expensive  way,  will  be  hailed  as  a  public  benefactor. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  CLASSIFYING. 

In  res^»ect  to  the  difficulties  attending  classification,  the  superintendent  remarks 
that  "  circumstances  here  are  against  any  very  close  grjiding  of  our  schools  at  present. 
Xo  sooner  does  a  new  house  furnish  room  for  the  rapidly  increasing  school  population 
of  any  part  of  the  city,  than  this  opening  of  new  schools  disturbs  more  or  less  the 
olaadncatioa  of  all  the  pupils  in  the  vicinity,  and  often  the  want  of  room  interferes 
with  a  desirable  classification  still  more.  In  some  of  the  rooms  two  classes  pursuing 
the  studies  of  different  grades  are  necessary.  This  happens  ofteuest  with  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grades ;  and  in  all  the  suburban  schools,  as  well  as  in  those  in  the  borders  of 
the  city,  irom  two  to  half  a  dozen  grades  are  represented. 

"  If  all  the  pupils  who  enter  the  lowest  class  of  schools  were  to  continue  through  all, 
the  proper  classification  would  be  easy.  There  would  be  the  same  number  of  schools 
in  each  grade.  But  pupils  are  dropping  out  of  school  at  every  stage.  The  number  of 
schools  must  therefore  diminish  with  the  number  of  pupils  in  advancing  to  the  higher 
in^dee,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  proper  ratio  between  these  grades  is  in- 
creased by  the  constant  accession  of  new  pupils,  and  the  increase  of  population  in 
certain  localities.  It  is  not  easy  to  secure  such  a  classification  of  pupils  as  is  desirable, 
and  'to  secure  uniformity  of  instruction  in  all  schools  of  the  same  grade '  is  a  thing  of 
the  fatare. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOL. 

"  The  training  school  has  graduated  twenty-nine  teachers,  who  are  now  successfully 
fogaged  in  the  primary  schools  of  the  city.    At  present  eight  young  ladies  are  in  train- 

St  tibere,  all  CTadnates  <^  our  high  school.  The  success  of  those  wno  have  enjoyed  the 
vantages  of  this  school,  both  in  obtaining  situations  and  in  filling  them,  would  seem 
a  strong  indncement  for  those  wishing  to  become  teachers  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
privileges.    Bat  the  school  could  not  accommodate  a  class  twice  as  large. 

''The  lemedy  sng^gested  for  this  evil,  of  supporting  a  most  excellent  school  to  do  half 
tbe  waric  for  which  it  is  fitted,  is  to  broaden  its  aim  so  as  to  cover  all  grades,  and  to  extend 
its  terntory  00  as  to  include  the  whole  country.  But  this  contemplates  work  which 
belongs  not  to  this  city,  but  to  the  whole  State.  If  this  school  were  so  enlarged,  there 
woola  be  alwajs  at  hand  a  plenty  of  well-trained  teachers,  not  only  for  our  schools, 
bat  fior  those  of  our  sister  towns. 
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WORCESTER  NEEDS  A  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

'^  Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  need  of  this  county  now  is  a  State  nonnal 
school  here ;  and  let  this  legislature  feel  a  throb  from  this  central  county,  beadog 
harder  than  Hartford  and  Erie,  and  deeper  than  the  Hoosao  Tunnel.  The  men  at  the 
State  House  can  be  made  to  see  that  schools  are  more  important  than  railroads ;  that  all 
material  prosperity  depends  upon  public  intelligence  and  virtue ;  and  if  they  wantprool, 
the  Prussian  guns  proclaim  the  fact ;  for  behind  each  gun  in  that  wonderful  army  Hnsxt 
is  a  brain !  and  to  these  educated  brains,  not  to  the  guns,  the  victory  is  due.* 

THE  UNGRADED  SCHOOL  FOR  TRUANTS. 

As  now  constituted,  and  in  the  hands  of  its  efficient  teachers,  the  ungraded  school 
is  doing  an  excellent  work.    Its  sphere  should  be  enlarged. 

To  this  school  we  send,  first,  incorrigible  truants,  who  are  assigned  by  the  board  of 
overseers  of  the  poor,  according  to  the  law,  watched  daily  by  the  truant  officer,  aud 
who  are  candidates  for  immediate  promotion  to  the  truant  school  at  the  city  farm; 
secondly,  insubordinate  pupils,  for  whom  a  change  of  adiuinistration  is  desirable,  to 
remind  them  that  a  change  in  their  conduct  is  necessary,  or  because  the  superior  skill 
of  these  teachers  may  prevail  to  subdue  them  ;  thirdly,  scholars  who  on  account  of 
sickness  or  poverty,  or  for  some  good  reason,  are  very  irregular  in  attendance  at  school ; 
aud  lastly,  young  men  and  ladies  more  than  fifteen  years  old,  who  work  in  the  bt^j 
season  and  wish  to  attend  school  a  part  of  the  year  only. 

To  the  first  two  classes,  it  will  be  seen,  the  school  has  a  penal  character,  while  to 
the  last  two  no  such  idea  properly  attaches.  And  yet  it  is  well-nigh  impossible  that 
the  idea  of  penalty,  which  we  wish  should  deter  pupils  from  being  sent  there  for  the 
first  two  causes,  should  not  also  operate  to  keep  out  those  who  ought  to  go  on  other 
grounds.  The  same  idea  is  unpleasant  to  teachers,  who  dislike  the  name  of  keeping  a 
reform  school  when  theira  is  more  largely  of  a  diflTerent  character.  The  present 
arrangement  is  defective,  then,  because  it  throws  together  these  two  classes  of  pupils: 
and  because  it  does  not  sufficiently  provide  for  the  last  class,  which  might  be  and 
ought  to  be  much  larger. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  INJURED  BY  CHANGE  OP  PUPIIJ9. 

The  design  of  grading  schools  is  to  have,  in  one  room,  a  class  of  pupils  at  very 
nearly  the  same  stage  of  progress.  Thus,  the  explanation  of  a  princijde  will  not  he 
lost  upon  any  for  want  of  previous  knowledg^e,  aud  the  progress  may  be  rapid.  Bnt 
in  nearly  all  the  schools  there  are  those  whose  irregular  attendance  seriously  interferes 
with  this.  New  pupils  are  constantly  entering  the  schools  from  the  country,  where 
they  have  been  taught  a  good  deal  of  some  things  and  very  little  of  others.  Many 
more  return  to  school  after  sickness  or  absence  from  town  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
and  find  themselves  behind  their  own  class  and  in  advance  of  the  one  below  them. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN  OP  FOREIGN  BIRTH. 

Scattered  through  the  schools  there  are  numbers  of  Germans,  French,  Norwegians, 
aud  other  immigrants  who  cannot  speak  English.  Some  of  these  are  well  instructed 
in  their  own  tongue.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  well  many  of  them  can  write.  But 
they  need  to  commence  reading  in  the  most  elementary  books;  and  so  thev  mn^t 
often  be  placed  in  a  school  of  children  much  younger  than  themselves.  For  all  these, 
and  more  who  might  be  mentioned,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  of  all  our  schools 
in  grade  and  progress,  this  school  for  special  instruction  is  needed.  In  its  organiza- 
tion one  room  should  bo  set  apart  for  the  disorderly  and  the  truants ;  and  before  them 
might  be  the  constant  hope  of  promotion,  for  good  behavior,  to  the  other  rooms.  In 
these  other  rooms  each  pupil  should  receive  that  special  and  individual  aid  which  he 
needs,  and  which  he  cannot  well  receive  in  the  graded  schools. 

DRAWING  SCHOOL. 

in  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  every  city  having  a  population  of  more  than 
16,000  inhabitants  to  provide  free  instruction  in  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  yeara 
of  age,  a  school  was  opened,  when  over  200  candidates  tor  instruction  applied,  being 
more  than  accommodations  allowed,  but  on  examining  the  list  it  was  found  that  none 
could  reasonably  be  excluded,  except  pupils  from  the  day  schools,  for  whom  instruc- 
tion is  already  provided.  Omitting  these,  and  such  as  were  in  any  way  deterred  from 
entering  the  scnool,  there  remained  145—136  men  and  9  women.    These  were  organ- 

*  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Marble's  report  the  following  haa  been  pnblisbcd :  Five  acres  of  Iw^ 
in  Worcester  have  been  set  off  as  a  site  for  the  new  State  normal  school,  for  which  the  laat  IcgisU- 
t«re  appropriated  |75,000.    The  State  board  of  edacotioo  is  to  have  charge  of  its  erection. 
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ized  into  two  classes  for  free  hand  drawiDg,  eaeh  meetiD^  two  evening  a  week.  After 
these  classes  were  opened^  many  others  applied  for  admissioD,  bnt  aner  some  progress 
had  been  made,  beginners  could  not  so  profitably  commence ;  the  classes  wtre  foil, 
the  enterprise  was  new,  the  strength  of  the  teachers  limited ;  it  was  not  thought  best, 
therefore,  to  open  a  third  class.  In  respect  of  age  there  were  49  under  twenty,  61 
between  twenty  and  thirty,  28  between  thirty  and  forty,  4  between  forty  and  fifty,  2 
between  fifty  and  sixty,  and  1  over  sixty.  In  respect  of  occupation,  there  were 
mschinists,  42 ;  carpenters,  26 ;  pattern-makers,  7  ;  teachers,  9 ;  ma«ons,  3 ;  farmers, 
boot  and  shoe  makers,  clerks,  and  architects,  4  each ;  organ-builders,  book-keepers, 
painters,  armorers,  and  engravers,  2  each;  insurance  agents,  civil  engineers,  reed- 
makers,  engineers,  upholsterers,  molders,  wire-drawers,  blacksmiths,  1  each  ;  iDiscel- 
laneoQs,  24.  Since  the  class  started  very  few  have  dropped  out.  More  than  half  tlve 
cbi88  walk  two  miles  to  get  the  lessons,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  them  are  in  their 
seats  half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  beginning. 

METHOD  OP  INSTRUCTION  IN  DRAWING. 

All  the  instruction  in  these  classes  is  oral.  The  teacher  illustrates  with  crayon  at 
the  board,  at  first  drawing  in  advance  of  the  class  the  figure  he  wishes  them  to  copy, 
and,  inrther  on,  showing  what  perspective  is  by  models,  cubes,  cones,  spheres,  and  a  feW 
other  simple  forms  before  the  eye,  and  their  representation  by  lines  upon  the  board. 
In  the  mechanical  classes  the  projection  of  any  object  upon  the  vertical  and  the 
horizontal  plane  is  shown  by  a  small  blackboard  hinged  in  the  middle.  When 
placed  at  right  angles  the  two  planes  are  seen;  when  opeu,  it  appears  the  ordiuary 
wirfece  on  which  the  two  planes  must  be  represented.  In  this  simple,  practical  way, 
principles  are  elucidated— not  mystified  by  abstract  definitions.  Each  pupil  is  pro- 
vided with  paper,  pencils,  rubber,  and  a  simple  drawing-boanl  only,  except  that  the 
mechanical  class  have  a  simple  set  of  instruments;  a  pair  of  adjustable  dividers,  a  pen, 
a  scale,  a  T-square,  and  a  triangle. 

THE  TEACHERS. 

Of  the  140  teachers  at  present  employed  in  our  schools,  29  have  been  engaged  within 
the  year.  Part  of  these  are  graduates  of  our  training-school.  The  others  have,  lor 
the  most  part,  been  purloined  from  the  smaller  town,  at  whose  expense  their  experience 
umI  practical  skill  have  been  acquired,  and  where  their  services  were  still  needed.  By 
the  same  unjustifiable  practice,  some  of  our  best  teachers  have  been  lost  to  us.  More 
of  them  have  been  removed  by  matrimony ;  a  cause  more  natural,  and  hence  more  diffi« 
enlt  and  less  desirable  to  prevent. 

The  average  length  of  time  female  teachers  continue  in  the  business  here  is  about 
foor  years.  Ninety-three  per  cent,  of  all  our  teachers  are  females.  Very  likely  and 
properly  this  per  cent,  will  continue  to  be  nearly  as  large.  For  reasons  beyond  thfe 
control  of  society,  and  higher  than  human  laws,  their  time  of  service  will,  as  a  rule, 
continue  to  be  short.  But  frequent  change  in  the  corps  of  teachers  is  injurious. 
There  should  be  a  conservative  element  among  them — a  class  permanently  employed. 

YOUNO  MALE  TEACHERS  DIMINISHING  IN  NUMBER. 

Statistics  show  that  the  proportion  of  young  men  engaged  in  teaching  is  smaller 
than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  But  there  is  an  army  of  agents  urging  upon  the  public 
that  which  is  not  desirable,  and  of  persons  courting  success  in  unproductive  employ- 
ments for  which  they  are  not  qualified.  If  the  men  of  talent  among  these  would  tit 
theowelTes  to  be  teachers,  and  engage  in  this  noble  work,  they  woiud  become  useful 
members  of  society,  and,  in  elevating  humanity,  find  themselves  ennobled,  and  their 
^If-respeot  restored. 

LOSS  OF  MALE  TEACHERS  TO  BE  REGRETTED. 

The  jpolicy  which  has  driven  young  men  from  this  profession  is  not  good.  To  retain 
in  it  m  sufficient  numbers  those  whose  ability  may  illustrate  its  capacity  for  good, 
requires  a  change  in  the  popular  estimate  of  its  importance. 

ENTHUSIASM  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

The  teachers  of  our  schools  have  entered  into  several  plans  for  their  own  improve- 
ment, proposed  during  the  year,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  shows  them  to  be  in  earnest 
in  their  own  work.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  teachers*  meetings  have  been  well  at- 
tended. Nearly  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  corps  attended  the  county  convention  at 
oonthbridge. 
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AVERAGE  ATTENDANCE. 

Tho  average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  has  been  91  per  cent,  of  the  average  whole 
number  belonging  to  the  schools.  During  the  summer  term  the  smallpox  prevailed  in 
the  city  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  many  children  were  withdrawn  mm  tho  seboolfl 
on  that  account.  This  will  probably  fully  explain  the  decrease  of  about  .007  from  tiie 
per  cent,  of  last  year.  After  every  allowance  has  been  made  for  necessary  absesee, 
the  number  of  pupils  who  attend  school  with  no  regularity  is  alarmingly  great.  There 
can  be  no  good  reason  for  the  constant  absence  of  one  pupil  from  every  eleven,  or 
the  absence  of  each  scholar  one-eleventh  of  the  time.  The  cost  of  the  schools  is  the 
same  as  if  all  were  present.  By  these  absences,  theu,  nearly  9  per  cent,  of  tiiis 
expense  is  lost.  By  the  rules  of  the  school  board,  "  sickness,  domestic  affliction,  and 
absence  from  town,  are  regarded  as  the  only  legitimate  causes  of  absence  or  tardinees.'' 
To  enforce  this  rule,  it  is  generally  necessary  only  to  point  out  to  parents  and  guardians 
the  evils  of  irregular  attendance,  both  to  their  children  and  to  the  schools.  But  if 
moral  means  fail,  the  ultimate  remedy  is  expulsion  from  school ;  that  is,  to  cure  the 
evil  of  occasional  absence,  we  compel  constant  absence.  As  may  well  be  supposed, 
such  a  remedy  is  applied  with  great  hesitation.  For  those  who  willfully  or  carelessly 
detain  their  children  from  school,  it  is  worth  considering  whether  some  other  roeaud 
should  not  be  used.  What  right  have  a  few  persons  thus  to  defeat  almost  9  per  cent 
of  the  good  our  schools  might  accomplish  f 

PARENTS  KE6FONSIBLE  FOR  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

The  right  of  the  parent  to  control  his  own  children  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  Bnt 
that  control  is  limited.  He  cannot  take  their  lives,  as  he  could  under  the  Roman  law ; 
he  can-not  deprive  them  of  f(x>d.  nor  of  at  least  a  little  education.  And  so,  when  tbey 
are  once  in  school,  he  is  morally  bound  that  their  irregularity  shall  not  retard  the 
general  progress,  and  thus  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Besides  irregular  pupilsi 
there  are  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  who  do  not,  even  nominally,  attend  scnool 
more  than  one  term  in  a  year,  if  at  all.  This  leads  to  the  question  whether  it  would 
be  right  to  make 

ATTENDANCE  COMPULSORY. 

As  intimated  above,  other  rights  are  to  be  considered  besides  that  of  the  parent  over 
his  child.  The  child  himself,  every  human  being,  has  a  right  to  such  a  training  as  wiU 
fit  him  for  usefulness  and  enjoyment,  just  as  he  has  a  right  to  care,  food,  and  raiment 
in  the  helpless  years  of  infancy.  The  parent  who  abandons  an  infant  may  be  pnn- 
ished ;  so  should  he  be  punished  who  neglects  the  education  of  his  child.  The  in£»t 
would  perish.  The  child  in  ignorance  may  live  in  wretchedness  and  toil,  to  cnrae  his 
parents,  and  by  his  blighted  life  to  reproach  society,  if  not  by  crimes,  to  visit  it  with 
retribution  for  the  evil  it  should  have  prevented. 

Society,  then,  has  rights.  It  is  of  the  highest  interest  to  us,  eaeh,  whetiier  Ofor  fellow 
citizens  are  intelligent  or  ignorant.  We  are  all  concerned  whether  in  the  future  our 
children  are  to  live  in  an  educated  community,  or  in  the  semi-barbarons  state  of  pie- 
vailing  ignorance.  It  is  a  shame  that  any  intelligent  freeman — and  no  others  are 
free— can  stand  at  the  ballot-box  and  see  his  vote  canceled  by  some  ragged,  unkempt 
sot,\who8e  leering  eye  cannot  see,  nor  his  benighted  mind  comprehend,  the  printed  bal- 
lot ho  casts.  Where  this  is  possible,  democracy  is  a  sham.  To  establish  firnil  v  republi- 
can institutions,  such  a  thing  must  be  made  impossible.  In  self-defense,  therefore, 
and  not  from  benevolence  merely,  the  State  has  established  free  schools.  But  this 
defense  is  not  complete  while  those  who  know  not  tho  advantage  of  those  schools  may 
desert  them.  To  secure  tho  education  of  children,  the  law  of  this  State  imposes  a  fine 
upon  all  parents  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  at  least  twelve  weeks  each 
year,  from  the  age  of  eight  to  fourteen  years  ;  and  another  law,  fixing  a  x>eDalty  xnpon 
all  persons  in  whose  employ  children  are  found,  under  twelve  years  of  age,  who  hive 
not  attended  school  eignteen  weeks  within  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  ench 
employment,  or  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  have  not  attended  school 
eleven  weeks  during  the  preceding  year. 

ATTENDANCE   OF  WORKING  CHILDREN. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  number  of  children  have  been  sent  to  school  firom  thf 
manufacturing  establishments  of  this  city  ;  and  to  the  credit  of  the  proprietors  be  it 
said,  not  one  of  them  has  failed  to  comply  with  the  law  in  its  tnie  spirit  as  soon  as 
they  learned  its  existence.  To  them  it  had  been  unknown,  and  under  the  first  of 
these  two  laws  children  are  in  school  to-day  who  otherwise  would  be  in  the  street. 
Not  the  infliction  of  tl^J  penalty,  but  tho  fear  of  it,  keeps  them  there.  To  the  credit 
of  the  city  be  it  said,  these  unnatural  parents  number  less  than  a  dozen.  One  hnndml 
and  five  weeks  at  least,  or  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  school  years,  the  child 
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fifteen  years  of  age,  bom  in  ibis  State,  must  bave  attended  scbool.  Tbis  little  ia 
important ;  it  mav  create  a  tbirst  for  knowledge  whicb  will  lead  to  furtber  search ; 
bnt  it  is  very  little,  and  wboUy  iuadeqaate,  if  intelligence  is  the  qualification  for  citi- 
senabip.    At  this  point  tbe  State's  defense  is  weak. 

THE  TRUANT  SCHOOL. 

The  committee  on  tbe  truant  scbool  report  tbat  "under  tbe  State  law,  wbiok 
Kqnires  cities  and  towus  to  make  all  needful  regulations  concerning  babitual  truants, 
this  school  was  established  at  tbe  City  Farm,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  city  in  1863.  It 
was  opened  in  December  of  tbat  year,  and  was  in  charge  of  a  board  of  truant  com* 
miflsioners.  By  a  change  in  the  law,  in  tbe  year  1867,  tbe  care  of  this  school  passed 
into  the  hands  of  a  committee  of  the  board  of  overseers  of  the  poor.  Tbe  expenses  of 
the  school,  whicb  previously  had  been  included  in  tbe  cost  of  maintaining  tbe  poor,  have 
since  that  time  been  made  a  distinct  item.  The  yearly  cost  of  each  boy  is  about  $170. 
This  outlay  accemplisbes  more  than  the  education  and  reformation  of  a  single  boy, 
though,  when  we  consider  from  what  he  is  saved,  this  seems  but  a  small  expense.  The 
feet  of  truancy  implies  the  absence  of  proper  parental  care ;  and  he  who  when  left  to 
himself  forsakes  bis  school,  will  not  fail  to  receive  on  the  street  an  education  in  the 
whool  of  vice.  To  save  a  boy  from  tbe  consequences  of  such  conduct  is  worth  more 
than  $170,  and  many  an  instance  can  be  shown  of  a  vicious,  idle  wanderer  transformed 
at  tbis  school  into  a  well-behaved  and  studious  boy.  But  great  as  tbe  benefit,  in 
most  cases  received  at  tbis  school  by  the  pupils  themselves,  is  believed  to  be,  this  is 
bat  a  small  part  of  tbe  good  it  accomplishes.  By  a  wholesome  regard  for  its  restraints, 
many  an  idler^  in  inclination  and  wish,  is  retained  in  school.'' 

The  superintendent  of  the  alms-house  has  tbe  general  care  of  those  sent  to  this 
BchooL  He  attends  to  feeding  and  clothing  them,  and  gives  them  such  liberties  about 
the  premises  a«  their  conduct  entitles  them  to  receive.  A  teacher  assembles  them  for 
ios^ction  and  study  four  hours  a  day  in  summer  and  five  hours  in  winter,  and  in 
the  teaching  reference  is  had  to  fitting  them  for  re-entering  the  graded  schools. 

NUMBER  OF  TBUAKT  CASES. 

Durihg  tbe  year  tbe  truant  officer  has  attended  to  2,441  cases  of  absence  from  school 
from  unknown  causes,  reported  by  tbe  teacher.  Of  these,  1,180  were  returned  to  their 
schools.  One  hundred  and  forty-eight  boys,  inclined  to  truancy,  have  been  assigned  to 
their  schools  by  tbe  overseers  of  the  poor,  which  is  the  first  step  toward  the  truant's 
fichooL  Of  these,  28,  who  persisted  in  their  truancy,  have  been  arrested  and  brought 
hefore  tbe  municipal  court.  Eighteen  of  tbe  number  have  been  sentenced  to  tbe  tru- 
ant school  for  terms  varying  from  six  months  to  two  years,  while  tbe  cases  of  others 
have  been  placed  on  file. 

THE  METHOD  OF  THE  OPERATION  OF  THE  LAW. 

The  route  to  tbis  haven  is  now  pretty  well  understood  by  the  truants  of  tbe  city.  If 
absent  from  school  without  known  ana  valid  excuse,  they  are  reported  by  the  teacher 
aod  visited  by  the  truant  ofiScer ;  if  this  is  repeated,  they  are  assigned  to  the  school 
which  they  ought  to  attend  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor ;  if  they  continue  on  tbe  voy- 
age, they  find  themselves  safe  in  tbis  school  and  away  from  a  like  temptation.  As 
seen  above,  only  a  small  proportion  go  beyond  the  first  steps. 

DISCIPLINE. 

In  the  discipline  of  these  boys,  corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  in  cases  where  it 
seesifi  necessary.  But  this  means  is  not  relied  on  wholly.  Every  one  understands  tbat 
»S  obedience,  punctuality,  and  faithfulness,  be  may  secure  many  privileges  and  larger 
iiherty.  And  tbe  conumttee  have  thought  tbat  even  more  may  be  done  in  tbis  direc- 
tion. What  these  boys  need  is  a  prudent  foresight  and  self-control,  ability  to  see  a 
peat  good  before  them  in  tbe  future,  and  tbe  power  to  refuse  present  gratification  for 
the  sake  of  attaining  it.  Without  this,  they  ran  away  from  school ;  with  it,  they 
^oald  have  anticipated  tbe  rewards  of  faithful  study.  It  must,  then,  be  developed  in 
them  as  far  as  possible  while  here. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

[Prom  th«  Annnal  Beport  for  1869^*70  of  tho  President  of  Harvard  University,  Charles  W.  EUot.l 

STATISTICAL  SUMMARY  OF  STUDENTS. 

Under-graduates 563 

Thtt^cal  students 36 

^w  students -  15^0 
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Students  attending  the  medical  lectures 306 

Students  in  the  dental  school '...  16 

Students  in  the  Lawrence  scientific  and  the  mining  schools 52 

Resident  graduates 4 

Graduate  scholars - 2 

Students  attendin^j;  the  university  lectures 13 

Episcopal  theological  students 10 

TetaJ  number  of  students  in  attendance 1,122 

Amount  of  university  funds  invested $2,387,232  77 

Income  from  investments $160,623  $) 

INCREASE  IN  NUMBER  OF  PROFESSORS. 

The  adoption  in  the  college  of  the  elective  system  has  rendered  necessary  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  large  number  of  assistant  professors  and  tutors.  A  third  resident  m 
the  divinity  school  has  been  appointed.  An  addition  of  five  to  the  corps  of  observers 
at  the  astronomical  observatory  was  made  during  the  year,  and  a  professor  of  palieon- 
tology  was  appointed  in  the  school  of  mining  and  practical  geology  ;  also,  instructors 
in  mining  and  metallurgy.  In  the  medical  school  an  assistant  professor  of  materia 
medica,  and  in  the  dentol  school  an  adjunct  professor  of  mechanical  dentistry,  were 
appointed. 

INCREASE  OF  SALARY. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  salary  of  the  college  professor  doing  full  work 
was  raised  from  $2,400,  with  an  annual  grant  of  $600,  to  $4,000  a  year.  At  the  same 
time  the  salary  of  the  assistant  professor  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  while  that  of  the  tutor 
remained  at  $1,000.  In  ortler  to  induce  the  better  class  of  young  men  to  embrace  an 
academic  life,  it  is  remarked,  the  salary  of  the  professor  must  seem  to  the  aspirant 
sufficient  to  secure  him  against  a  harassed  manhood  and  a  pinched  old  age;  a  sore, 
if  slow,  promotion  must  reward  every  successful  young  teacher. 

ELECTIVE  STUDIES. 

Room  was  made  for  a  large  extension  of  the  elective  courses  of  study,  by  abridging 
somewhat  the  previously  existing  course  of  required  studies.  In  addition  to  the 
required  work,  each  senior  and  junior  was  obliged  to  take  two,  and  might  take  three 
electives,  each  of  three  hours  a  week  ;  and  each  sophomore  was  obliged  to  take  fonr 
electives,  each  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  fact  is  given  as  worthy  of  mention,  that 
only  25  seniors  out  of  a  class  of  129,  and  45  juniors  out  of  a  cla«s  of  161,  confined  them- 
selves to  the  minimum  of  two  electives.  It  was  also  arranged,  in  most  departments, 
that  any  student  of  a  higher  class  might  pursue  witli  a  lower  class  any  elective  course 
which  he  had  not  taken  in  a  previous  year ;  and  that  any  student  of  a  lower  class 
might  pursue  any  elective  course  with  a  higher  class  which  he  was  qualified  to  study 
with  advantage.  The  faculty  of  the  theological  school  decided  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  year  to  admit  tothe  full  course  students  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages ;  but,  under  the  apprehension  that  this  limited  preparation 
win  not  only  be  in  most  cases  a  disadvantage  to  the  student  himself,  but  tend  to  loTrer 
the  standard  of  theological  education  in  the  university,  this  decision  has  been  modified 
to  the  former  terms  ofadmission.  In  the  law  school,  lectures  from  practical  lawyers 
have  been  introduced  with  marked  success. 

CHANGES  IN  STATUTES. 

The  practice  of  giving  degrees  for  residence  merely  is  done  away  with  ;  henceforth 
the  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  to  be  given  on  examination.  The  regulation  permit- 
ting the  conferring  of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  upon  every  bachelor  of  arts  of 
three  years'  standing  has  been  repealed,  and  after  commencement,  1872,  no  degree  will 
be  conferred,  whether  in  arts,  law,  divinity,  medicine,  or  science,  without  exami- 
nation. 

THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  A  NEW  COLLEGE  OFFICIAL. 

It  being  conceded  that  the  duties  of  the  president  of  the  college  were  too  arduons, 
and  that  he  should  be  relieved  of  the  immediate  charge  of  the  college  administration, 
a  new  statute  was  j^dopted,  defining  the  duties  of  the  president,  and  another  statute 
creating  the  new  office  of  dean  of  the  college  faculty,  and  defining  the  duties  of  the 
dean  :  by  which  change,  nearly  throe- fourths  of  the  labor  hitherto  performed  by  the 
presiaent  now  devolves  upon  the  dean. 

THE  DUTIES  OF  THE  BEAN. 

His  is  a  very  responsible  and  laborious  office.  He  has  the  immediate  chaige  of  tiie 
students,  of  their  studies,  record  of  conduct  and  attendance,  scholarshkk  b^efioiary 
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aid,  and  in  general  the  superintendence  of  the  clerical  and  adminietrative  bnsineBs  of 
the  college.  It  ia  provided  that  the  dean  shall  be  a  professor  of  the  college.  The 
salary  was  fixed  at  $4,500  a  year ;  and  Professor  E.  W.  Gamey  was  appointed  to  the 
office. 

CHANGE  OF  TERMS. 

Another  statnte  was  passed  by  the  corporation  in  the  month  of  May,  defining  the 
academic  year,  and  making  term-time  the  same  in  all  the  departments  of  the  coOeffe. 
The  winter  vacation  is  shortened,  and  the  summer  vacation  lengthened  by  three  weeks, 
the  original  reason  for  the  long  winter  vacation  having  ceased  to  exist,  since  the  nnder- 
graduates  no  longer  keep  ilistrict  schools  for  three  months  in  winter. 

UNIVERSITY  STATUTES  TO  BE  REVISED.  ' 

It  is  stated  that  the  statutes  of  the  university  need  revision ;  that  there  is  no  com- 
plete collection  of  them,  either  in  print  or  manuscript,  and  that  the  work  of  revising 
and  compiling  them  has  been  commenced. 

DIVnaTY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS  REFUSE  ADMISSION  TO  WOMEN  STUDENTS. 

The  fact  is  stated,  without  comment,  that  in  the  month  of  August,  1869,  a  young 
'woman  made  formal  application  to  the  corporation  for  regular  admission  to  the  divinity 
school ;  and,  in  the  month  of  February,  another  young  woman  made  application  for 
admission  to  the  scientific  school ;  both  of  which  applications  were  refused  by  the 
corporation. 

IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BUILDINGS. 

Extensive  repairs  and  improvements  were  made  in  buildings  of  the  university 
dnring  the  year.  Thayer  Hall  was  begun  and  completed  in  1869-70.  It  contains 
room  for  over  100  students.  Its  net  income  is  from  $10,000  to  $11,000.  The  cost  of 
the  bailding,  without  grading,  was  over  $100,000,  paid  for  by  Mr.  Thayer— tlie  most 
mmiificent  gift  ever  made  to  the  college. 

The  orcpnization  of  the  school  of  agriculture  and  horticulture  is  begun,  which  is 
to  be  established  in  connection  with  the  university,  under  the  trusts  created  by  the 
will  of  Benjamin  Bussoy.  Contracts  have  been  executed  for  the  erection  of  a  stone 
boOdipg  to  cost  about  $46,000. 

BEQUESTS. 

Among  other  bequests  received  by  the  college,  it  is  stated  that  Miss  Rebecca  A.  Per- 
luDS  bequeathed  $1,000  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  under-^aduates ;  and  Hev.  Adams 
Ayer  has  given  a  like  amount  for  the  benefit  of  the  divinity  school.  A  gill  of  $1,000 
MS  been  made  to  the  botanic  garden  b3'  the  same  person  who  has  given  that  sum  to 
the  garden  anonymously  for  several  years  past.  The  Massachusetts  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agriculture  has  appropriated  $.3,000  per  annum  for  the  term  of  five  years 
&r  the  support  of  a  laboratory,  and  for  experiments  in  agricultural  chemistry  to  be 
eondacted  on  the  Bussey  estate. 

LANDS  ADDED. 

Important  additions  were  made  to  the  territory  of  the  university  grounds  in  1869-70. 
A  tract  of  land  was  bought  for  $15,000,  containing  about  five  acres,  to  bjB  used  for  the 
pnrpose  of  a  play-CTOund.  A  piece  of  land  which  adjoined  and  projected  into  the  ob- 
servatory estate,  about  seven-eighths  of  an  acre  in  area,  was  bought  in  order  to  protect 
the  observatory  against  the  chance  of  injury  through  the  proximity  of  houses  or  other 
buildings. 

BOATING  ENCOURAGED. 

To  encourage  boating,  the  corporation  paid  $1,080  for  a  piece  of  marsh  land  by  the 
river  side,  "to  be  occupied  for  a  boat-house  and  the  usual  incidental  uses." 

In  June,  1870,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Longfellow  and  other  friends  of  the  college  presented 
to  the  president  and  fellows  about  seventy  acres  of  salt  marsh  lying  on  the  Brighton 
side,  above  the  Brighton  street  bridge,  for  use  as  gardens,  public  walks,  ornamental 
£zoimd%&o. 

TAX  REBilTTED. 

In  view  of  recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  the  city  of  Cam- 
bridge exempted  a  xiortion  of  college  real  estate  from  taxation  in  May,  1870,  which 
had  previously  paid  taxes  to  the  amount,  per  year,  of  $2,500.  The  corporation  propose 
to  appropriatertne  money  thus  saved  to  improvements  on  college  grounds. 

FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMHERST  COLLEGE. 

The  following  is  from  the  Boston  Advertiser's  report  of  Rev.  Professor  Tyler's  his- 
torical address,  delivered  at  Amherst^  Wednesday,  July  12,  the  day  befofie  commence* 
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meot,  on  the  oecasion  of  tbe  fiftieth  aoniversary  of  the  fooiiding  of  Aiuherst  CoOege; 
which  occasioD  was  celebrated  at  the  laet  oommencement  by  an  QBusaal  gatheriog  of 
the  alamni  of  tbe  college. 

After  a  graphic  sketch  of  "the  dedication  to  the  service  of  God  and  the  great  He»d 
of  the  Chnrch"  of  the  South  College,  he  proceeded  to  an  analysis  of  the  national  and 
social  conditions  of  those  days.  A  charity  fund  of  $50,000  was  the  money  foundation 
of  the  college.  Forty-seven  students  in  all  entered  the  college  as  members  of  the  four 
classes  at  the  first  examination. 

"The  educational  institntions  of  those  times  wer^  also  in  their  infancy,  imperfectly 
manned,  poorly  furnished,  and  scarcely  at  all  endowed.  Endowments  were  meager, 
the  course  of  study  limited,  and  the  idea  even  of  a  university  with  studies  wholly 
elective  had  not  yet  dawned  upon  the  darkened  minds  of  presidents  and  professors,  or 
even  of  the  most  progressive  sophomores  and  freshmen.  The  decade  which  immediately 
preceded  the  founding  of  Amherst  was,  however,  one  of  great  political,  mental,  and 
religious  activity,  and  among  the  educational  and  charitable  institutions  which  date 
their  life  from  this  period  are  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  Yale  Divinity  School, 
and  the  American  Bible  and  Educational  Societies. 

"The  idea  of  Amherst  College,  the  first  public  proposition  from  which  a  definite 
result  has  developed,  originated  with  the  Franklin  County  Association  of  Congregft- 
tionfd  Ministers,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Theophilus  Packard,  in  Shelbume,  May,  10, 1815. 
Later  the  preposterous  project  for  the  removal  of  Williams  College  to  Amherst  was 
peremptorily  ended  by  toe  legislature,  and  on  the  29th  of  September,  1818,  a  conven- 
tion ol  pastors  and  laymen,  representing  forty  parishes  in  the  four  western  counties  of 
Massachusetts,  met  in  Amherst  and  apj^roved  the  plan  of  the  tnistees  of  Amherst 
Academy,  then  flourishing  in  the  vigor  of  its  fourth  year,  to  found  a  college  and  endow 
it  with  a  charity  fund  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Noah  Webster  delivered  the  addreei 
at  the  layfng  of  the  comer-stone  of  South  College,  August  9, 1820.  There  were  present 
on  that  occasion  the  Christian  men  and  women  of  Amherst  and  the  surrounding  towns 
the  foreihost  of  whom  were  Colonel  Rufus  Graves  and  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Sunderland; 
and  Fowler  Dickinson,  esq.,  and  Hezekiah  W.  Strong,  of  Amherst.  Professor  Noah 
Webster,  while  laying  the  deep  foundation  of  his  philological  fame,  gave  also  some 
of  his  best  and  most  earnest  labors  to  the  infant  institution  at  Amherst.  Of  all  these 
noble  pioneers  in  the  cause  of  liberal  education  Professor  Tyler  speaks  in  terms  of  most 
unqualified  gratitude  and  admiration.  Passing  onward,  he  sketches  the  first  fiacolty 
of  the  college,  President  Moore,  Professors  Olds  and  Easterbrook,  and  Tutors  Field  and 
Burr ;  tbe  doubts,  difficulties,  and  obstacles  through  which  they  struggled,  and  over 
which  they  triumphed ;  and  gives  a  more  detailed  review  of  the  second  administra- 
tion, that  of  President  Humphrey,  under  whom,  says  Professor  Tyler,  Amherst  College 
was  created.  His  first  great  battle  was  that  of  the  charter ;  a  war,  rather,  in  which 
Moore  had  fallen,  and  in  which  all  the  strength  of  sectional  prejudice,  local  envy,  rival 
interests,  hatred  of  orthodoxy,  and  hostility  to  evangelical  religion  were  arrayed  against 
the  college.  -  But  the  right  cause  triumphed  at  last,  and  on  the  21st  of  February,  18S5, 
the  charter  of  Amherst  College  was  won.  In  February,  1827,  the  coUeg^e  chapel  was 
dedicated,  and  in  1828  the  vC^w  North  College  was  erected.  Pecuniary  aid,  reniaed  by 
the  legislature,  was  supplied  by  the  people,  and  Amherst  rose  rapidly  in  power  and 
position.  The  first  fully  organized  faculty  under  the  charter  appears  on  the  catalogue 
of  1825,  and  from  their  names  may  be  Judged  the  character  of  the  workmanshi}^  and 
material  whith  entered  into  the  foundation  of  Amherst  College.  Four  have  finished 
their  course,  and  may  therefore  be  spoken  of  without  flattery  or  prejudice.  Thev  are 
ull  names  of  world-wide  fame.  Durmg  President  Humphrey's  administration  students 
increased  rapidly,  college  societies  flourished,  and  the  college  passed  successfully  its 
experimental  stages.  Soon  after,  however,  the  tide  of  prosperity  began  to  ebb ;  per- 
petual solicitation  for  funds  had  wearied  the  friends  of  the  college ;  students  decreased: 
disaffections  were  rife,  and  embarrassments  thickened  till  the  faint-hearted  despairea 
and  the  strongest  minds  doubted.  Professor  Hitchcock  was  Just  the  man  for  this 
emergency,  and,  says  Professor  Tyler,  *  his  personal  reputation  and  his  wise  policy— 
I  repeat  it,  and  I  mean  Just  what  I  say— his  personal  reputation  and  his  wise  pouoy 
saved  the  college.'  Then  Williston,  Hitchcock,  Woods,  Sears,  Phillips,  and  othersbegan 
those  generous  benefactions  which  they  so  liberally  continued,  and  which  hare  proved 
the  life-blood  of  the  institution  they  nourished.  The  college,  under  the  Hitchcock 
administration,  took  a  new  departure ;  subscriptions  were  abandoned,  debts  averted, 
peace  at  home  and  abroad  established ;  and  the  problem  of  existence  and  efficiency  for- 
ever solved. 

"  The  prominent  events  and  attainments  of  the  college  since  the  aooeasion  of  tbe 
Bev.  Dr.  Steams  to  the  presidency  are  next  reviewed,  more  briefly  than  those  of  hb 
predecessors ;  honorable  mention  made  of  the  liberal  douors  of  the  past  few  years,  Dr. 
Walker  and  Mr.  Stearns ;  a  sincere  word  of  praise  bestowed  upon  the  treasurers  and 
secretaries  of  the  college,  models  of  fidelity  and  integrity,  and  the  history  closes  with 
an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  alumni  of  Amherst  and  to  their  services  for  ^eir  oonntiy 
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and  the  world,  depicting  the  thrilling  ds^  which  followed  the  opeaing  of  the  rebellion 
in  1861— -and  none  who  wfere  in  Amherst  then  win  ever  forget  them.  The  address  con- 
cludes with  a  far-reacliiug,  prophetic  view  of  the  mission  of  Amherst  College  in  the 
fatore,  and  the  noble  and  commanding  results  which  it  will  yet  achieve.'' 

DR.  6AMUEL  HARVEY  TAYLOR. 

The  sad  bereavement  suffered  in  the  death  of  this  eminent  educator  and  Christian 
minister  finds  expression  in  the  memorial  address  by  Professor  Edwards  A.  Park, 
published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  A  brief  abstract  of  the  address  only  can  be  given 
here. 

Dr.  Samuel  Harvey  Taylor  was  a  descendant  of  devout  Scotch  ancestors,  who  first 
left  their  homes  for  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  afterward  emigrated  to  this  country  and  established  themselves  in  Londoliderry, 
New  Hampshire.  Inured  to  hard  labor  on  a  farm  from  early  childhood,  his  classical 
edncation  began  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  when,  in  consequence  of  being  thrown  from  a 
vagoDy  he  lost  in  some  oegree  his  power  of  physical  endurance.  He  had  manifested 
a  Dassion  for  books  from  early  childhood,  and  he  now  commenced  his  preparation  for 
college  with  intense  deUght,  and  studied  with  such  vehemence  that  after  but  two  years 
of  preparation  he  entered  the  sophomore  class  of  Dartmouth  College.  He  spent  his 
winter  vacations  in  teaching  district  schools,  and  graduated  with  honor  in  the  class  of 
1833 ;  entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  in  the  seminary  at  Andover,  in  the  mean 
time  acting  as  assistant  principal  of  Phillips's  Academy,  and  again  as  tutor  in  Dart- 
month  Coflege,  preaching  in  some  pulpit  upon  the  Sabbath,  and  still  spending  his  win- 
ters at  Andover.  He  was  an  acceptable  preacher,  with  wann  and  zealous  religious 
feelings,  but  he  declined  the  pastorate  of  an  important  church  he  was  urged  to  take, 
and,  after  graduating  at  the  theological  school,  commenced  his  work  as  principal  of 
PhiUips's  Academy,  in  which  ho  was  eminently  successful,  being  beloved  and  reverenced 
by  nearly  all  his  pupils.  The  number  in  attendance  more  than  doubled  during  his 
administration,  the  fame  of  his  teaching  attracting  young  men  from  the  plantations  of 
Georgia,  the  cotton-fields  of  Louisiana,  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  the 
Canadian  Provinces.  He  was  an  educator  by  nature.  His  stalwart  person,  sonorous 
voice,  and  strong  emphasis ;  his  great  reputation  for  success  in  teaching ;  his  example 
of  pnnctnality,  energy,  and  enterprise,  gave  a  distinct  force  to  his  admonitions.  To 
these  requisites  he  added  a  passion  for  training  the  youthful  mind.  He  was  in  his  ele- 
ment when  his  pupils  were  oefore  him  and  his  words  were  summoning  them  to  exer- 
tion with  a  kind  of  talismanic  force.  Ho  was  constitutionally  fitted  for  a  disciplinarian. 
Proft^sor  Patterson,  now  a  Senator  at  Washington,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  Lon- 
donderry colonists,  says :  **  Profound  convictions,  an  inflexible  will,  and  strong  sensibil- 
ities are  the  natural  Inheritance  of  our  people."  Dr.  Taylor  shared  largely  in  this 
inheritance.  He  had  a  stem  conscience,  a  keen  sense  of  duty,  a  deep  regard  for  obli- 
gation. In  his  eye  subordination  was  the  first  virtue  of  the  pupil ;  he  was  the  stem 
foe  of  the  proud  and  unyielding,  and  sometimes  probably  denied  them  real  Justice. 
The  thoughtless  and  idle  pupils  disliked  liim,  and  yet  when  they  became  responsible 
for  biys  they  often  placed  them  in  his  care.  One  of  his  pupils  says :  "  To  come  under 
his  influence  was  to  move  into  a  new  system  of  gravitation ;  every  one,  even  the  dull- 
est, felt  that  now  he  was  expected  to  accomplish  something.  He  increased  his  author- 
ity by  maintaining  a  reserve  toward  us,  which,  indeed^  he  seldom  relaxed  until  we  had 
left  his  care  as  pnpils  and  met  him  as  friends,  when  his  manner  became  in  the  highest 
degree  frank  and  cordial.  We  were  called  up  with  great  rapidity,  and  trained  to  tell 
promptly  and  concisely  what  we  knew.  Woe  to  the  boy  who  professed  to  understand 
what  ne  did  not ;  no  matter  how  smoothly  he  could  repeat  it,  the  fraud  was  instantly 
detected,  and  exposed  without  mercy."  He  was  a  model  of  patience  in  helping  dull 
Mbolars,  if  they  were  industrious ;  a  very  model  of  perseverance  in  explaining  the  text 
nntil  he  made  it  clear  to  obtuse  minds,  if  they  meant  well.  He  ascertained  the  circum- 
stances of  his  pnpils,  knew  their  fears  and  their  sufferings.  He  dispensed  charities 
with  singular  prudence,  and  without  letting  his  left  hand  know  what  his  right  did. 
He  was  an  enthusiastic  classical  student  and  scholar.  When  he  first  studied  the  Greek 
poccnts  he  was  transported  with  delight ;  he  loved  the  Greek  verb,  aud  felt  a  personal 
interest  in  the  Greefe  syntax.  An  offense  against  the  laws  of  the  Latin  language 
i  to  be  a  personal  injury  to  himself.    It  is  not  claimed  that  he  possessed  all  the 


seemed  to  be  a  personal  injury  1 

qnalifications  of  an  eminent  teacher,  though  he  possessed  many  remarkable  qualifica- 
tions for  the  office ;  and  while  some  teachers  may  have  avoided  his  faults,  but  few  have 
Kupassed  his  merits.  He  died  very  suddenly  on  Sunday  morning,  the  29th  of  Janu- 
iuy,  1871,  in  the  academy  where  he  had  so  long  taught,  falling  near  the  door  of  the 
chapel,  toward  which  he  was  hastening  to  teach  his  Bible-class. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  STATE  TEACHERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Boston,  Octobcf 
20, 21,  and  22, 1871.  The  first  address  was  delivered  by  Professor  Agassiz,  of  Cambridge, 
who  spoke  of  some  of  the  defects  of  the  public  schools.  He  criticised  the  methods  of 
teaching  as  defective,  developing  little  else  than  the  memory.  Teachers  are  roquiied 
to  teach  too  many  studies.  Classes  are  too  large,  and  too  much  reliance  is  pnt  upon 
text-books,  many  of  which  are  almost  worthless.  Things  themselves  shonld  be  tauj;bs 
in  place  of  the  verbal  exposition  of  things.  Normal  schools  should  bo  fumisbod  with 
the  means  of  fitting  teachers  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  physical  sciences.  Teachers 
should  be  prepared  to  unfold  to  pupils,  in  a  clear  manner,  the  history  of  the  earth. 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody  gave  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  Words."  The  question,  "  Is  it 
advisable  to  continue  the  study  of  grammar  in  its  present  artificial  form  f  was  treated 
by  Miss  Jellison,  of  the  Girls*  High  and  Normal  School,  in  a  paper  full  of  force,  wit,  and 
sharp  quotations,  showing  that  the  use  of  grammar,  as  taught  in  our  public  schools 
was  nonsensical  and  harmful.  The  subject  was  discussed  by  Mr.  Greeuough,  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Rhode  Island;  Mr.  Leighton,  of  Melrose;  Mr.  Hill;  Mr.  Howison,  of 
the  English  High  School,  Boston  ;  Mr.  Greene,  of  the  Oread  Institute,  Worcester,  and 
others,  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  the  speakers  had  devoted  much  thought  to  the 
subject.  Professor  Ternault,  of  the  Normal  School,  gave  a  very  interesting  lesson  on 
free-hand  drawing.  Papers  were  read  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Lincoln,  master  of  Lyman  School, 
East  Boston;  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston,  who 
urged  the  payment  of  higher  wages  to  teachers ;  Mr.  L.  M.  Chase,  of  Boston  ;  and  Mr. 
Emerson,  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Newton.  Mr.  N.  A.  Calkins,  superin- 
tendent of  primary  schools  in  New  York,  talked  of  "  Object-teaching,"  and  Hon. 
Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education,  spoke  at  length  upon  a  "  State  edn- 
cational  tax,"  advocatmg  h  tax  apportioned  to  cities  and  towns  according  to  actoal 
attendance. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION. 

In  scientific  and  technical  education  Massachusetts  is  in  no  ways  deficient,  when 
compared  with  other  States,  as  the  admirable  Institute  of  Technology y  at  Boston,  testifies. 
This  institute,  having  been  made  a  sharer  in  the  United  States  errant  in  aid  of  colleges 
of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  dividing  the  grant  with  the  Agricultural  College 
at  Amherst,  is  noticed  in  Professor  Gilman^s  report  upon  the  "National  Schools  of 
Science,"  pages  427-444  of  this  volume.  The  substantial  building  possessed  by  this 
institute,  and  the  fund,  arising  from  the  gifts  of  benevolent  men,  in  addition  to  the 
State  and  national  aid  granted  to  it,  with  its  excellent  corps  of  instructors,  and  its 
already  large  attendance,  numbering  some  224  students,  place  it  upon  an  assured  basia 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  schools  for  scientific  and  technical  training  and  culture.  For 
the  technical  training  of  those  who  intend  to  work  at  mechanical  trade,  there  seenia 
requisite  some  modification  in  plan  of  the  rapidly  increasing  scientific  schools.  This 
need  appears  to  have  been  admirably  met  in  the  institution  at  Worcester,  where  the 
experiment  of  combining  training  in  practical  working  mechanics  with  theoretical 
culture  has  been  successfully  solved,  and  the  model  of  an  institution,  which  will  ere 
long  be  deemed  an  imperative  need  to  every  manufacturing  center,  there  funiishe<I. 
Wo  give  a  brief  account  of  this  admirable  institution,  which  has  received  the  merited 
praise  of  some  of  the  ablest  foreign  observers. 

The  Free  Institute  of  Industrial  Science  at  Worcester,  established  by  funds  contribnted 
by  John  Boynton,  esq.,  and  Hon.  Ichabod  Washburn,  and  now  under  the  charge  of 
Professor  C.  O.  Thompson,  was  dedicated  November  11, 1868.  It  provides  for  a  junior, 
middle,  and  senior  class,  having  an  attendance,  according  to  the  last  report,  of  89. 

The  aim  of  this  institute  is  peculiar,  being  designed  to  give  instruction  in  those 
branches  not  usually  taught  in  common  schools,  and  whicn  are  essential  and  hest 
adapted  to  train  the  young  for  practical  life,  especially  such  as  are  intending  to  become 
mechanics,  manufacturers,  or  farmers. 

The  plan  of  instruction  embraces  recitations,  in  small  divisions ;  practice,  actual 
"work  in  the  machine-shop,  bcginniag  at  the  middle  of  the  Junior  year;  lectures  and 
examinations  in  the  departments  of  mechanics,  civil  enguieering,  cliemistry,  architec- 
ture, and  designing. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  mechanical  engineeriug, 
civil  engineering,  architecture,  drawing  and  designing,  and  language. 

The  institute  has  two  buildings,  one  having  rooms  for  lectures,  recitations,  drawing, 
library,  and  a  thoroughly  equipped  laboratory,  and  the  other  used  as  a  shop  for  prac- 
tice. 

It  has  graduated  its  first  class  of  sixteen,  who,  with  ease,  at  once  secured  honorable 
and  lucrative  employment.  . 

(Hon.  Joseph  White  is  the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Adresses  of 
city  superintendents  will  bo  found  in  the  tables  of  cities,  pages  5/4-605  o£  this  volume.) 
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MICHIGAIV. 

[From  the  Thirty-ibarth  Aiuraal  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Fablic  Instmction,  for  the  year  1870.^ 
Hon.  Oramel  Hosibrd,  Superintendent-] 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  ccdsus 1, 184, 059 

School  population  of  the  State,  five  to  twenty  years 374, 774               384, 554 

Number  attending  school 269,587               278,(586 

Number  attending  school  under  five  or  over  twenty 

years 6,404 

Number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported 64 

Average  number  months  of  school 6.3                     6.9 

Number  of  districts  failing  to  have  school  the  legal 

time 135 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school 73 

Number  of  male  teachers 2,354                  2,793 

Number  of  female  teachers 7,895                  8,221 

Total  number  of  teachers 10,249                11,014 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers $52  62 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers $27  31 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers*  wages $1, 177, 847  86    $1 ,  398, 228  59 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools 9, 613 

Number  of  private  schools 139 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendents.  6, 621 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 

Number  of  school-houses 4,921                   5,111 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $6,234,797  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairing 776, 074  00         852, 122  62 

Amount  raised  by  rate-bin 94,752  55 

Amount  from  tax  on  dogs 25,893  81 

Total  resources  for  the  year 3,154,221  23 

SCHOOIJ9. 

The  report  from  all  the  schools  of  the  State  is,  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of 
continual  success.  Seldom  has  anything  occurred  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  school- 
room,  and  unusual  prosperity  has  attended  the  labors  of  both  pupils  and  teachers. 

The  results  predicted  in  reference  to  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  free-school  system 
are  already  partially  realized ;  there  is  a  manifest  change  in  the  average  length  of  the 
school,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance.  In  some  counties  the  school 
year  has  been  increased  from  four  and  five  months  to  seven,  eight,  and  in  some  in- 
stances even  to  nine  months,  and  an  attendance  of  less  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  enroll- 
ment has  been  increased  to  60,  and  even  75  per  cent.  In  other  counties  less  time  has 
been  given  to  the  school  year,  and  a  much  less  average  of  attendance  has  been  secured ; 
yet  in  these  counties,  at  the  last  annual  meeting,  it  was  decided  by  vote  that  the  time 
should  be  lengthened,  and  several  months  were  added  to  the  former  school  year. 

In  a  number  of  the  schools  in  many  counties  the  school  term  has  been  divided  into 
three  portions  instead  of  two,  with  the  most  gratifying  results.  It  has  long  been 
known  that  those  schools  which  were  continued  through  the  months  of  July  and 
August  were .  of  coihparatively  little  worth.  Many,  numbering  from  40  to  50  pupils, 
were  reduced  in  these  warm  months  to  less  than  20,  and  often  to  less  than  a  dozen. 
Where  this  change  has  been  made  there  is  secured  a  more  uniform  attendance,  a 
greater  interest  in  the  school,  and  more  rapid  and  thorough  progress  in  study. 

The  number  of  counties  in  which  schools  are  reported  is  64,  one  more  than  last  year. 
There  is  an  increase  of  30  in  the  number  of  townships  reporting,  and  an  increase  of 
9,7^0  in  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  of  school  age,  a  much  smaller  gain  than 
in  the  previous  year,  owing  to  a  depression  in  the  mining  interests ;  the  average  an- 
nual increase  of  children  for  the  last  ten  years  being  reported  as  13,787.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  children  attending  school  over  the  previous  year  is  9,099.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  show  the  full  increase,  for  the  reason  that  since  the  abolition  of  the 
rate-biU  many  teachers  have  supposed  it  was  not  necessary  to  keep  or  return  any  roll 
of  the  pupils.  The  number  of  districts  thus  failing  to  report  is  1^  more  than  last 
y«ff. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  schools  reported  as  graded  are  231,  or  five  less  than  last  year.  In 
these  districts  are  134,634  children,  or  over  one-third  of  all  in  the  State^^  The  number 
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attending  school  is  reported  at  91,692,  but  fifteen  districts,  with  4,612  children,  do  not 
report  the  attendance.  The  whole  should  be  as  much  as  95,000.  The  amount  paid  by 
these  districts  to  1,549  teachers  was  $610,478  35.  or  40  cents  per  montli  for  each  person 
of  school  age.  The  same  oxpease  per  child  in  tno  State,  including  the  graded  schools, 
averaged  52^  cents.  If  we  take  the  remainder  of  the  State  separately,  it  will  not  be 
less  than  54  cents.  So  the  figures  show,  as  in  former  years,  that  the  large  sohooU, 
which  pay  the  highest  wages,  are  the  cheapest. 

SCHOOL-HOU8B8. 

There  have  probably  been  more  school-houses  erected  daring  the  past  year  than 
during  any  one  year  before. 

A  very  fine  school  edifice  has  been  completed  in  Marshall,  which,  ift  contrast  with 
the  old  style,  shows  the  great  advancement  made  in  the  school  architecture  during  the 
last  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 

The  new  edifice  in  Battle  Greek  is  one  of  rare  beauty.  It  is  located  on  one  of  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  city,  overlooking  the  town  and  the  surrounding  country.  It 
is  proposed  to  heat  the  entire  building  by  the  use  of  steam.  If  the  plan  should  prove 
successful,  it  will  greatly  modify  the  present  system  of  healing.  These  edifices  are 
among  the  most  expensive  that  have  been  erected,  but  a  large  number  of  the  smaller 
towns  have  built  houses  which  are  a  great  honor  to  the  citizens,  and  have  taxed  the 
people  to  build  them  quite  as  severely  as  those  of  the  larger  towns. 

A  very  lai-ge  number  of  school-houses  have  been  erect-ed  in  the  country  districts.  In 
the  more  populous  districts  larger  houses  have  been  built,  consisting  of  two  rooms, 
thus  permitting  a  partial  grading  of  the  schools ;  these  houses,  or  many  of  them,  are 
beatod  with  a  furnace ;  they  have  been  tastefully  built,  and  are  furnished  with  the 
most  approved  modern  seats  and  desks^  and  are  well  supplied  with  blackboards  and 
other  general  apparatus. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  congressional  grant  of  school  lands  to  the  State,  upon  its  admission  into  the 
Union,  amounted  to  1,068,340  acres,  of  which  only  1,009,025  could  be  selected  in  section 
sixteen,  thus  making  a  deficiency  of  59,313  acres ;  12,590  of  which,  under  the  provision 
of  an  act  of  Congress,  have  been  selected  and  confirmed  to  the  State,  leaving  an  nnse- 
lected  deficiency  of  46,725  acres,  in  regard  to  which  deficiency  correspondence  has  been 
had  with  the  Land  Office  at  Washington  ;  but,  as  yet,  with  no  satisfactory  conclosioo. 
It  is  desired  that  the  matter  should  be  settled  before  aU  the  best  lands  in  the  State 
are  otherwise  disposed  of.  The  quantity  and  avails  of  primary-school  lands  sold,  for 
the  year  ending  November  1,  1870,  is  24,5H2.H0  acres  for  $98,331  20.  The  amount  of 
unsold  primary  school  land  is  468,713.07  acres,  and  of  unsold  agricultural  coU^ 
land,  218,393.37  acres.  The  total  amount  of  the  primary-school  lund  NoTember  30, 
1870,  was  $2,700,834  63.  The  increase  of  the  ftind  during  the  year  was :  Realized 
from  primary-school  lands,  $106,180  86 ;  for  primary-school  lands  previously  sold, 
$2,380,203  24 :  making  a  total  increase  during  the  year  of  $2,486,284  10.  In  1860,  ten 
years  since,  the  total  school  fund  amounted  to  $1,684,394  38 ;  which  is  an  increase  in 
ten  years  of  $1,016,440  25,  and  an  increase  of  annual  income  in  the  same  time  of 
$68,%4  11.  The  increase  of  the  fund  has  fully  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  ohUdren, 
an  increase  of  136,687  in  ten  years. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  spring  and  antnmn  series  of  State  teachers'  institutes  was  lield  at  sixteen  differ- 
ent towns  and  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  2,005  teachers.  The  interest  mani- 
fest-ed  by  the  teachers  in  these  institutes  has  not  in  the  least  abated.  The  nnmbcffs  in 
attendance  have  never  been  neater  than  during  the  past  year.  The  oonnty  superin- 
tendents have  manifested  the  same  earnestness  as  formerly,  and  the  snooess  of  tJM 
institutes  has  been  owing  in  no  small  degree  to  their  labors. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 

It  is  nearly  four  years  since  the  organization  of  the  s^t^m  of  county  saperintesd- 
ency.  Since  then  great  improvements  have  been  made  m  the  schools.  The  influence 
of  the  superintendent  is  seen  in  the  general  interest  which  has  been  excited  in  the 
schools,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  visits  which  have  been  made  by  eobool  offioen 
during  the  past  year,  as  compared  with  those  of  former  years.  ,It  was  formerlv  »  nre 
occurrence  to  find  school  officers  visiting  the  schools^  since  the  appointment  of  super- 
intendents, there  has  been  a  constant  increase  of  visits  reported,  and  although  it  is 
now  less  than  four  years  since  the  system  was  inaugurated,  there  were  r^ottod^  the 
last  year,  more  than  12,000  visits  finom  directors  alone.  ^  I 
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Althoogfa  the  free  schools  have  wronj^ht  a  marked  change  for  the  better^  yet  a 
deplorable  lack  of  promptness  and  regularity  still  exists.  There  is  no  reason  why  all 
the  children  of  the  State  capable  or  receiving  an  education  should  not  obtain  it, 
ffloce  every  obstacle  has  been  removed  which  may  have  prevents  any  from  stndy ; 
not  even  poverty  can  now  serve  as  an  excuse  for  absence  from  the  6ohool-room.  Any 
failare  to  become  educated  now  most  be  owing  to  the  most  stolid  iudifieieuce.  Tins  in- 
difference exists  in  many  places  to  an  alarming  extent.  There  are  ^oung  men  and  women 
who  were  born  in  the  State,  and  have  been  reared  almost  within  sight  of  the  school- 
boose  that  was  always  open  to  receive  them,  and  yet  to-day  are  unable  to  read  or 
write. 

One  of  the  prominent  educators  from  Europe,  in  an  address  at  the  Cooper  Institute, 
after  praising  very  much  many  things  he  had  seen  in  this  country,  said  that  in  general 
oar  system  of  education  was  the  best  in  the  world,  but  that  it  needed  one  thing  to 
make  it  perfect,  and  that  is,  that  education  should  be  made  compulsory.  "  1  should  be 
QDCuidid,''  he  further  said,  ^*  if  I  did  not  frankly  tell  you  that  North  Germany  and 
Switzerland  excel  you  in  the  thoroughness  and  universality  of  their  systems,  «nd  this, 
I  believe,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  those  countries  the  parent  has  not  tho 
Tight  to  deprive  the  chiM  of  the  excellent  training  which  the  state  has  provided. 
Woeu  the  parent  fails  in  his  duty,  the  state  stands  tn  loco  parentis;  and  this  is  what 
you  chiefly  need  to  perfect  your  educational  system." 

The  free  schools  of  this  Bt-ate  have  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to  determine 
tbeir  complete  power  and  influence  in  socnring  the  attendance  of  all  who  ought  to  be 
foood  in  schooL  The  results  have  been  gratifying,  but  as  yet  fall  far  short  of  reaching 
the  desired  end.  There  are  many  of  our  citizens  whose  education  is  very  limited,  if 
Dot  entirely  wanting,  who  are  utterly  indifferent  to  the  education  of  their  children,  or 
of  those  under  their  care.  But  tiiere  is  evidently  a  change  taking  }>lace  among  the 
people,  and  many  are  now  beginning  to  feel  that  some  measures  mu8t  be  taken  to 
secnre  a  more  general  and  constant  attendance  upon  the  public  sohoois.  These  nu- 
educated  children  are,  in  a  very  few  years,  to  be  the  men  and  women  upon  whom  the 
responsibilities  of  society  v»'ill  rest.  These  uneducated  boys  will  become  men,  and 
into  their  hands  the  sacredness  of  the  ballot  is  to  be  committed.  Well  uiay  wo  trem- 
ble when  we  remember  those  burning  words  of  the  great  champion  of  universal  edu- 
cs^OD,  "An  uneducated  ballot  is  ike  wij^ng-sheet  of  liberty  J'  **■  The  human  imaffi  nation 
can  picture  no  semblance  of  the  destructive  potency  of  the  ballot-box  in  tho  hands  of 
an  ignorant  people.  The  Roman  cohorts  were  terrible ;  the  Turkish  jauizaries  were 
incarnate  fiends ;  but  each  was  powerless' as  a  child  for  harm,  compared  with  universal 
snfiage  without  mental  illumination  and  moral  principle.  The  i>ower  of  casting  a 
vote  is  far  more  formidable  than  that  of  casting  a  spear  or  javelin."  ^'  In  the  uued- 
ncated  ballot  is  found  the  nation's  greatest  danger ;  but  the  educated  ballot  is  the 
natioii'B  main  tower  of  strength." 

COMPX7USORT  ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

An  aet  wos  passed  during  the  session  of  1871  of  the  State  legislature  requiring  every 
parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  control  of  children  l^tween  the  ages  of  eight 
and  fourteen  years  to  send  them  to  a  public  school  for  a  period  of  at  least  twelve  weeks 
in  each  school  year :  and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
Bach  parent  or  guardian  to  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $5  nor  more  than  |20. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Since  appointments  have  been  made  by  members  of  the  legislature,  a  wider  State 
iBtetest  has  been  taken  in  the  normal  school. 

Ho  particular  change  has  oooiirred  since  the  last  report.  The  number  of  pupils  has 
been  quite  equal  to  that  of  any  previous  year.  Professor  Daniel  Putnam,  on  account 
of  the  inadequate  salary,  felt  compelled  to  resign,  and  accept  a  position  in  which  he 
would  receive  a  larger  compensation.  Mrs.  Evans  also  resi^ped  her  position  in  the 
model  school.  We  have  been  compelled  frequently  to  part  with  our  best  teachers  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  salaries.  The  success  of  this  institution  depends 
laigely  opon  the  permanency  of  the  professors.  The  number  of  pupils  rinring  the  year 
was  746 ;  number  of  students  from  the  normal  department,  acting  and  trained  as  teach- 
etB  in  the  experimental  school,  was  90;  the  number  of  instructors,  10.  The  normal 
school  fond,  including  principal  due  frrom  purchasers,  together  with  that  in  the  hands 
of  (be  State,  amounts  to  (67,616  69. 

THE  STATE  UNIYBBSITY. 

Since  the  resolution  was  passed  recognizing  **  the  ri^ht  of  every  resident  of  Michigan 
to  the  ei^joyment  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  the  university,"  withoutr-re^p^^^sex, 
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the  university  is  as  accessible  to  women  as  to  men.  Bat  one  woman  entered  the  uni- 
versity last  year.  Thirty  now  are  in  attendance ;  seventeen  in  the  medical  department, 
one  in  the  law  department,  and  twelve  in  the  department  of  science,  liten^ure,  and 
the  arts. 

In  all  parts  of  the  State  yonnc  ladies  are  fonnd  in  courses  of  study  designed  to  fit 
them  for  the  university.  The  admission  of  women  will  increase  the  current  expenses, 
and  will  aiso  make  more  urgent  the  demand  for  additional  room.  The  department  of 
science,  literature,  and  the  arts  has  already  grown  entirely  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
present  building. 

The  total  number  of  students  reported  for  1870  is  1,126.  Professors  and  instmctors, 
34.  Number  of  students  in  the  department  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  477;  in 
that  of  medicine  and  surgery,  340 ;  in  that  of  law,  30y.  The  number  of  graduates  for 
the  year,  308,  besides  those  who  have  received  a  second  degree  in  course.  The  total 
receipts  for  the  year  were  $84,922  56 ;  expenses,  $70,167  81. 

The  general  library  has  been  rendered  more  available  by  the  completion  of  the  card 
catalogue.  Its  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  large  supply  of  leadmg  periodicals  and 
newspapers,  domestic  and  foreign,  chiefly  furnished  uy  the  public  spirit  of  the  stndente 
them  elves. 

Professor  Watson,  of  the  chemical  laboratory,  has  been  engaged  in  making  zone  obser- 
vations with  the  equatorial,  and  determining  star  places,  preparatory  to  the  formation 
of  new  tables  of  the  moon ;  a  work  committed  to  him  by  Professor  Peirce,  Superintend- 
ent of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey. 

The  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist,  for  the  year  1870,  has  been  conferred  upon  28 
students  who  have  completed  their  course  of  instruction.  No  large  collections  have 
been  added  to  the  museum  during  the  past  year.  Two  alumni  of  the  university,  how- 
ever, have  honored  themselves  by  making  noble  contributions  to  her  material  for  instruc- 
tion. Mr.  J.  B.  Steere,  a  graduate  of  the  literary  and  law  departments,  has  made  dona- 
tions aggregating  412  specimens,  of  which  400  are  chiefly  insects  atid  shells  ^m  Ionia 
County. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Scovell,  of  Central  City,  Colorado,  donated  41  zoological  and  350  botanical 
specimens.  A  large  proportion  of  both  classes  belong  to  species  not  heretofore  repre- 
sented in  our  museum. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution  donated,  from  its  store  of  duplicates,  142  species  of 
British  shells. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  the  museum  registered  during  the  year  ending  September 
1  is  6,658;  an  increase  of  1,118  over  last  year. 

Of  the  university  fund,  only  some  200  acres  remain  unsold.  The  principal  due  from 
purchasers,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  amounts  to  $564,443  31. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEQB. 

The  number  of  students  has  been  largely  increased,  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
college  greatly  improved.  The  farm  is  rapidly  improving,  and  will  soon  bo  in  condition 
to  furnish  better  opportunities  for  general  ex|>eriments  than  it  has  done  hitherto.  Tbe 
expense  of  the  college  to  the  State  is  already  diminishing,  and  will  rapidly  decrease  in 
the  future.  In  a  few  years  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  college  lands  will  fully  defray 
the  current  expenses.  The  State  will  then  have  a  vigorous  institution,  permanently 
located,  munificently  endowed,  and  thoroughly  furnishSi  with  all  the  appliances  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  working  of  all  its  departments.  There  are  now  129  students  in 
attendance,  10  of  whom  are  ladies ;  instructors,  9;  other  officers,  4  Of  the  agricul- 
tural college  lands  17,280  acres  have  been  sold  for  $56,880. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

November,  1869,  the  inmates  of  the  institution  numbered  285.  This  number  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  89  fresh  commitments,  thus  making  ikb  total  number 
connected  with  the  institution  during  the  entire  year  to  be  375.  Of  this  number,  IIB 
have  been  released,  either  by  ticket  ot  leave,  permitting  the  individual  to  remain  aw^' 
trom  the  institution  during  good  behavior,  but  subject  to  recall  whenever  the  boara 
shall  see  cause,  or  by  full  discharge. 

In  addition  to  the  above^  the  governor  of  the  State  holds  the  power  of  pardon-;-* 
IKJwer,  however,  rarely  ii  ever  exercised,  all  applications  therefor  being  by  him 
referred  to  the  board  of  controL  This  is  deemed  the  preferable  course,  inasmuch  as  the 
purpose  of  commitment  is  reformation,  and  not  punishment.  At  this  date  the  inmates 
numbered  262.  In  all  cases  of  release  in  which  the  individual  has  neither  home  nor 
friends,  where  and  with  whom  he  may  find  such  surroundings  as  shall  promise  favor- 
ably, efforts  are  made  to  provide  such  for  him.  Some  of  the  worst  cases  with  which  we 
have  to  deal  consist  of  tuose  sentenced  to  the  institution  in  violation  of  law — tbey 
having  attained  an  age  in  excess  of  sixteen  years,  while  law  affirms  that  none  in  excess 
of  those  years  shall  be  admitted ;  resulting  firom  a  desire  on  the  pa,rt  of  Mends  to  save 
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the  yoath  tern  State  pmon,  by  glviiMr  the  indtyidaal  the  reqoisite  »gfi  to  admit  of  & 
eabefcitntion  therefor  of  the  reform  scnooL 

The  prevaUiof;  health  of  the  institntion  during  the  year  just  closed  has  been  good. 
The  emplo;^menC  of  inmates  during  the  vear  has  been  mainly  the  same  as  in  former 
years,  to  wit :  in  domestic  service,  including  the  work  of  dining,  washing,  and  ironiug 
rooBs  and  general  boose^^leaiiing ;  in  cane,  Hag,  shoe,  and  tailors'  shops ;  in  the  bakery, 
on  the  farm,  and  in  the  garden. 

£ffbrta  to  esci^  from  confinement  generally  prove  a  discouraging  undertaking ;  inas- 
mach  as  the  individual,  when  recaptured,  again  commences  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  of 
deportmeutL  wheuoe  bv  slow  gradations,  achieved  by  unexceptionable  deportment,  he 
re^ns  hia  lost  ground,  and  finally  reaches  the  point  of  honorable  release. 

The  legislature  of  1867  passed  a  law  precluding  from  the  institution  all  lads  under 
tea  yean  of  a^  and,  in  tneir  report  of  1869,  the  board  of  control  asked  for  the  repeal 
of  that  law,  giving  their  reasons  therefor.  This  request,  either  through  a  misapprehen- 
aioa  of  its  importance,  or  through  the  press  of  other  matters  claiming  attention,  &iled 
of  beiug  act^  upon  j  and  the  board  now  desire  to  press  the  matter  upon  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  incoming  legislature.  The  purpose  of  sending  boys  to  this  insti- 
tntion is  not  their  mtmshmentj  but  their  r^omiaiion.  By  the  original  law,  the  age  for 
adoaission  was  fixed,  at  seven,  and  by  the  revised  law,  of  subsequent  date,  at  ten  years 
of  age ;  and  the  board  ask  that  the  revised  law,  or  the  law  fixing  ten  years  as  the  miu- 
imam  age  for  admission,  be  repealed,  and  that  the  original  law  be  again  placed  in  force. 

The  comet  band  continues  to  be  an  attractive  feature  in  the  recreations  of  the  school. 
Their  ttsrvices  on  different  occasions  have  been  sought  quite  as  much  as  it  has  been 
convenient,  to  let  them  go.  The  necessary  means  to  sustain  the  band  havel^eeu  secured 
l^  their  services,  by  gi&  of  kind  friends  intereated  in  their  welfare,  and  by  concerts 
gi¥en  by  themselves  and  a  large  company  of  their  assoeiatea. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

The  report  represents  the  college  as  enjoying  its  usual  prosperity.  The  course  hith- 
erto laiown  as  the  '*  ladies'  eourse"  is  abandoned.  The  young  women  now  in  the  ct^l- 
legOy  and  those  preparing  to  enter,  pursue  the  same  studies  as  the  young  men  in  the 
aiffie  dDpartmenty  and  are  candidatus  for  like  degrees.  The  college  has  three  distinct 
oouses  of  stndy,  each  occupying  four  years,  and  each  student  is  at  liberty  to  pursue 
the  eoone  he  may  prefer.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  246 ; 
instniotcsB,  13. 

ALBION  COLLEGE. 

Yarfoos  changes,  for  the  better,  have  been  made  in  the  college  buildings  and  grounds. 
At  a  reeent  meeting,  arraugemeats  were  made  to  secure  a  larger  endowment  than  it 
now  has.  The  proposition  made  was  to  raise  $100,000.  Pledges  have  been  made  to 
rash  an  extent  as  to  insure  the  required  amount.  This  will  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
coU^ge,  and  will  enable  it  to  enter  at  once  ux>on  a  wider  sphere  of  usefulness.  The  col- 
lege erabraoes  two  courses  of  study,  a  classic^  course  and  a  scientific  course.  The  num- 
h^  of  students  for  the  year  was  131 ;  instructors,  6. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  Olivet  College  represents  its  condition  as  essentially 
the  sama  as  a  year  ago.  The  new  edifice,  which  has  been  in  process  of  erectiou  for 
some  years  past,  is  at  length  so  nearly  completed  as  to  be  occupied.  The  building  is 
U2  feet  in  length  by  54  m  width,  three  stories  in  height,  with  a  fourth  story  in  the 
Hansard  rooH  Efforts  have  been  continued  during  the  year  to  secure  additions  to  the 
pcescni  resonreee  of  the  college. 

OOTJNTT  SUFKRINTBNDENTS'  CONVESmON,  187L 

The  oonvention  of  county  superintendents  held  its  ninth  semi-annual  meeting  in 
Charlotte,  August,  1871.  .  The  counties  haviuff  been  called  upon  for  reports  of  progress, 
^Hipenntendent  Luce,  of  Branch  Conn^.  said:  ''The  greatest  dilfionlty  was  not  from 
lieenaiBg  too  young  teachers,  but  too  old  ones.  The  best,  or  amoug  the  best,  was  a 
girl  fourteen  years  old,  whose  first  school  numbered  47  pupils ;  and  the  worst,  a  man 
who  had  taught  nineteen  terms.'' 

Superintendent  North,  of  lugbam  County,  expressed  similar  sentiments.  He  had 
found  the  most  energetic,  industrious,  and  successful  teachers  to  be  young  men  and 
women. 

Superintendent  Hut«hins  said:  "The  business  of  education  reached  out  so  near  the 
edge  and  down  so  near  the  bottom  of  human  nature,  that  to  expect  a  girl  of  fourteen 
ream  to  master  it  is  absurd.  He  had  old  maids  of  both  sexes  tell  him  that  the  teacher 
always  teaches  his  bes*  school  first ;  but  he  didn't  believe  it.    He  should^^prant  cwrtifi- 
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estes  to  ineitpetlencecl  boys  and  girls  only  Tvlran  he  was  ont  of  tiTnt>er,  sod  wlien  H  it 
understood  tuat  they  take  verysmall  schools.^' 

Stiperintendent  Crowell,  of  Hontealm,  safd:  ^It  was  his  cx|>erience  that  the  dUer 
teachers  were,  the  worse  they  taoght.  If  they  ever  had  atiy  ambition  to  become  good 
teachers,  thoy  had  got  beyond  It** 

Bnperintendeot  (Modinan,  of  Saginaw,  said  the  worst  fSsdlnre  in  his  000047  the  last 
year  was  made  by  a  lady  who  had  tanght  twenty-five  or  thirty  terms. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Hillsdale  Connty  75  persons  nnder  sixteen  yoaw  of  age  now 
hold  certificates,  the  whole  nnmber  of  certificates  in  force  being  about  390.  Three 
adjacent  counties  have,  but  three  each  nnder  sixteen  years  of  age.  Reports  ttom  other 
counties  showed  that  a  number  of  young  girls  hold  certificates  that  aro  merely  oom- 
plimentary,  and  do  not  entitle  the  holders  to  teach.  A  resolution  was  olfierod  to  the 
effect  that  certificates  should  never  be  granted  to  any  applicant  nnder  sixteen  yean  of 
age ;  but  it  was  laid  on  the  table.  The  discussion  showed  that  the  resolutlou  Mriy 
expressed  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting.  Superintendent  Kellogg  read  a  paper  eoti- 
tled,  "  Our  Country :  its  Peculiarities,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Hopes."  rapers  were  read  by 
Superintendent  Latta  upon  "  County  Uniformity  of  Text^books  f*  by  Saperinteiideiit 
HiU,  upon  "What  do  the  Times  demand  in  our  Courses  of  Study  ?^  by  SuperimMndent 
Goodman,  upon  "  The  Hiuderances  to  Success  in  Teaching  f*  by  ex-Superintendent  Fold 
an  essay  on  "The  Place  of  an  Educational  Jonmal  in  too  School^stem  of  » Stater 
by  Superintendent  Bennett,  upon  "  The  County  Superintendent's  work,  Ordins^y  aod 
Extraordinary  f  by  Superintendent  Antisdale,  "  Our  Work :  Its  Nature,  itt  HloAea^ 
ances ;  How  shall  we  perform  itf"  and  by  Supenntendent  Riucihart,  "Are  we  Edttcatlog 
the  Youth  of  Michigan  practically,  or  not  f 

Remarks  wore  made  bvmany  of  the  superintendents  in  warm  ^rmpathy  irHk  fta 
aims  and  management  of  The  Blichigan  Teacher,  and  pledging  active  efforts  to  ittCiiMtte 
its  subscription  list  in  their  respective  counties. 

INAUOURATION  OF  PBSSIDBNT  ANGBLL^  OF  THE  STATE  UNIYBBSTTT. 

The  inauguration  of  James  B.  Angell,  LL.  D.,  as  president  of  theUniTonlty  of  Ififlh- 
isan,  is  an  event  worthy  of  commemoration.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  intRMltietSiy 
ffidress  by  Professor  Heiiry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D.,  followed  by  an  inaugural  address  by  tha 
hew  president,  from  which  the  following  suggestive  nari»graph  is  extiuetM : ''  Men  are 
of  more  consequence  than  methods.  Small  men  will  accomplish  little  with  tbebest 
methods.  Men  of  larce  scope  and  culture  will  do  much  with  any  method  wMeh  ^ey 
will  be  willing  to  adopt.  There  is  much  dieenssiou  Just  now  concerning  coUcMpate 
methods,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  fruitful  of  ffood  results.  But  under  any  system  oteol- 
lege  life  which  is  likely  to  be  followed  in  &is  country,  the  best  work  will  pcobaMy  1m 
done  where  the  students  are  best  prepared  for  their  stody,  and  t^e  professors  beat  pro- 
pared  to  instruct.  As  the  soul  of  a  nation  is  in  the  spint  of  the  people  rather  Hun  is 
the  words  of  their  constitution,  so  the  soul  ot  a  university  is  in  ttie  man  who  ooei 
it  rather  than  in  the  plan  of  ommieation.  If  it  is  to  have  the  higiiest  auoeesa  it  i 
be  able  to  command  the  services  of  the  choicest  teadiars.  and  to  remnnente  i' 
that  they  can  give  their  best  vigor  to  profossioual  work." 

On  the  same  occasion,  the  comer-stone  of  the  new  university  hall  was  laid  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies. 

DETROIT  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

[Trom  the  twenty-eighth  annaa]  report,  for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1890^  Hsu.  Dosae  Ds^ 

saperintendent.] 

There  were  18,717  volumes  in  the  public  library.  The  pnblie-sohool  proper^  was 
valued  at $413,149.  An  indebtedness  of  |15,900  thereon  waspiEkid  CfS  dormg the  r 
For  buildings  and  lots  there  was  expended  the  sum  of  tdfTfiAf  80.  It  was  estia 
that  $20,000  more  would  pay  for  alf  unfinished  work  at  tbat  date.  There  were  119 
schools  in  23  buUdings.  with  143  tetichers.  There  were  11,953  different  pupils  enrolled 
duringthe  year,  out  ot  a  school  population  of  26,641.  The  average  daily  atteodaaee 
was  7^1.  About  42  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  was  thus  enrolled,  and  liMMtl  87 
per  cent,  of  it  in  daily  attendance. 

There  were,  on  January  1, 1871,  seats  for  8,321  pupils,  or  about  31  per  cent  of  iiie 
school  population.  The  total  amount  paid  for  teachonr  salaries,  ranging  ftonitl|800 
tb  $300,  was  $61,620  85,  or  about  $460  to  eaeh  teacher. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOIrOFFICKBS. 
Hon.  Oramel  Hosford^  St^^niemimt  ofPMie  iMtrmtion,  Lansing. 

COUKTY  SUPERI29TENDEKT8. 


Counties. 


Names. 


Post-office. 


AUegin 

B«y 

fv... 

Beuie 

Berrien  .... 

BCMk^ 

dlhwai.... 

Cats 

ChftHevoix. 
Clinton 


Genaiee 

Grand  TrarexBo. 

tetiot 

HiUadale 

Houghtoo. 

Huron 

Ingham  ........ 

Ionia 


Jaduon. 


Kent 

Kevemaw 
Lapeer. 


Lenawee . 


Uaoomb. 
Manistee... 
Harqnette. 
Mason 


Midkad... 
Mooioe.... 
Montealai  . 
Moake^on. 
Kewaygo. . 

Oceana.... 
Onsola  ... 


SkiMira 

Si<^ir. 

Si^eaeph... 

Tveola.... 

VaaBaren.. 

Watbtenaw 

Wayne 


P.A.  LatU 

T.B.  Diamond 

F.  W.  Lankenaw  .... 

Arthur  T.  Case 

£.  In  Kingsland 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fanober 

L.  P.  Binebart 

Jobn  S.  Dixon 

J.  B.  Cl^pin 

Jobn  Evans 

C.  A.  Gower 

Solomon  Franklin. . . 

D.D.  Hamilton 

George  H.  Botsfoid. . . 

P.  H.  Hollister 

C.B.  CokMU 

Elmer  North 

ChadesA*Hotebin0. 
Charles  O.Cortis.... 

W.I.Bennett 

CKBood 

H.  B.  Fallass , 

R.  C.  Satterlee 

J.  H.  Vincent . 

as.  Steele 

Willard  Steams , 

P.  Shields 

8.  H.  Woodford 

J.W.Allen 

Harlow  Olcott 

J.  E.  Smith 

H.C.Peok 

Isaac  Swift 

Elem  WiUaid 

E.H.Crowell 

€toorge  S.  Hiekey ... 

Cyrus  Alton 

J.  A.  Corbin 

A.  A.  Darling 

Norman  Teal 

C.  S.Fa8sett 

J.  8.  Goodman 

George  A.  Parker ... 
£.  G.Cook 

G.  R.  Whitmore 

L.  B.  Antisdale  ..... 

S.  N.Hill 

H.  J.  KelkMnr 

George  S.  Wheeler. . 
L.  R.  Brown. 


Otsef^o. 

PrairieTille. 

Bay  City. 

Homestead. 

Benton  Harbor. 

Gilead. 

Homer. 

CassopoMs. 

Charlevoix. 

St.  John's. 

Bellevne. 

Fenton. 

Old  Mission. 

Pompeii. 

Hillsdale. 

Haneook. 

Port  Austin. 

Lansing. 

Ionia. 

Mt.  Pleasant. 

Jackson. 

Kalamaeoo. 

Fallassbnrgb. 

Eagle  Biver. 

Li^eer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Howell. 

Mt.  Clemens. 

Manistee. 

Marquette. 

Ludiogton. 

Big  Bapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Greenville. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pmitiae. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Spring  Lake. 

East  Saginaw. 

Port  Sanilac. 

Owosso. 

Marine  City. 

Nottawa. 

Vassar. 

Lawton. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Bawsonville. 
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BIINlfESOTA. 

The  latest  publisbed  State  report  of  the  Buperintendent  of  edacation  is  by  Hon.'H. 
B.  Wilson,  made  December  5, 1870. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1870 439, 706 

Number  of  organized  counties  in  1870 56 

Number  of  counties  making  school  reports  in  1870 54 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State  in  1870 2,625 

Number  of  districts  reporting  in  1870 2, 479 

Number  of  children  in  the  Stato  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

age  in  1870,  (males,  80,110 ;  females,  75,657) 155,767 

Number  of  persons  attending  school  in  1870 110,590 

Increase  for  the  year 11,395 

Number  not  attending  school  in  1870 45, 177 

Increase  in  non-attendance • 2, 849 

Number  attending  summer  schools  in  1870 70,889 

lucrease  for  the  year '. 6,440 

Number  of  teachers  for  the  year,  (male,  1,336 ;  female,  2,775) 4,  111 

Increase  for  the  year,  (male,  181 ;  female,  155) 336 

Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  in  1870 $432, 443  03 

Increase  for  the  year $71,745  62 

Numberoftchool-houses  in  the  State  in  1870 2,119 

Increase  for  the  year 190 

Value  of  all  the  school-houses  in  the  State  in  1870 $1,582,507  81 

Increase  for  the  year $242,816  95 

Number  of  sckool-houses  built  in  1870 ^ 249 

Amount  received  from  school-fund  iu  1870 $289,480  09 

Increase  for  the  year 59,933  54 

Amount  apportioned  irom  permament  school-fund  in  1870 176, 806  35 

Increase  for  the  yestr 29,337  90 

Amount  received  from  taxes  voted  by  districts  in  1870 560,988  43 

lucrease  for  the  year 151,944  li 

Amount  expended  for  school  purposes  in  1870 1,036,096  ^ 

Increase  for  the  year 212,596  80 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  OF  SCHOOL  AGE. 

The  number  of  persons  of  school  age  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  six  yean* 
One  hundred  and  forty-six  districts  have  not  made  any  return  of  the  number  of  persons 
between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  the  school  age;  but  by  giving  to  each  a  numbei 
equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  average  number  of  those  which  have  reported,  the  siip^* 
intendent  estimates  as  not  reported  6,63S,  which,  added  to  the  155,767  reported,  -weuM 
give  162,399.  Besides  these,  1,000  persons  of  school  age  are  given  as  being  in  the  8tet^ 
which  will  swell  the  number  to  163,399.  This  last  estimate  is  thought  rather  below 
than  above  the  actual  number. 

In  1869  the  whole  number  in  the  schools  was  102,086.  If  this  number  be  tiUseii  from 
the  144,414,  the  whole  number  of  scholars  for  the  year,  we  have  42,328,  or  29  per  eeni^ 
as  not  in  attendance.  The  non-attendance  in  1867  was  44  i>er  cent,  of  all  of  scnoc^  age; 
in  1868  it  was  37  per  cent.;  in  1869  it  was  29  per  cent.;  and  in  1870  it  was  29  per 
cent.  If  we  add  4,030  scholars  reported  to  the  Department  as  attending  the  various 
private  schools  In  the  State,  and  who  did  not  attend  any  public  school,  to  the  11Q,3S0 
attending  the  public  schools,  we  lessen  the  per  cent,  of  non-attending  pupils  below  27. 
The  great  majority  cease  to  attend  the  district  schools  after  they  arrive  at  sixte^i  yean 
of  age.  If  these  were  deducted  from  those  non-attending^  the  per  cent,  woakl  pf«b> 
ably  be  reduced  as  low  as  20,  or  to  one-fifth  of  the  scholars  in  the  State  not  atteadiiig 
any  schooL 

LENGTH  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  were,  in  1870,  2,155  summer  schools,  or  a  gain  of  173  over  those  of  18G9;  tb* 
aggregate  number  of  months  taught  was  7,327,  or  a  gain  of  962  months  over  1869,  »ml 
the  average  length  of  these  schools  in  months  was  3.43.  In  1869  it  was  3J21.  Thv 
average  length  of  the  schools  for  the  year  1870  was  6.88  months.  In  1869  it  "waa  6.53 
months.  Summer  schools  wore  taught  in  every  county  reporting,  except  Lake  and 
Stevens.    The  aggregate  number  of  months  taught  in  winter  and  summer  schools  wa;^ 
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14.033,  a  ppain  of  1.644  over  tbat  of  1869.  Tho  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  months  tangbt 
has  been  13,  while  tho  per  cent,  of  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  of  schoolable  age 
is  not  quit«  8.  The  nmnber  of  districts  in  the  State  supporting  both  winter  and  sum- 
mer  schools  has  increased,  as  well  as  the  average  length  of  these  schools.  Our  normal 
ediools,  graded  schools,  teachers'  institutes,  and  tli^  county  superintendency,  are  all 
exiting  a  powerfhl  influence  in  pushing  forward  and  Xierfecting  onr  great  national 
system  of  schools  for  educating  the  people. 

SCHOOL  8TATI8TIC8. 

The  report  states  that  nearly  every  county  superintendent  who  has  reported  to  this 
Department  this  fall  has  complained  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  district 
derks.  One  says,  ^^  The  financial  part  of  the  report  is  wholly  unreasonable.'^  Another, 
"There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  amount  of  money  the  district  has  receive^l 
from  the  school-fnnd,  and  that  from  a  tax  voted  by  the  district.''  Another  says,  '^  The 
ODly  part  of  the  report  1  can  place  any  confidence  in,  is  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
district  between  five  and  twenty  years  of  age." 

It  is  thought  that  the  principal  cause  of  this  want  of  accuracy  is  directly  attribn- 
tible  to  the  fact  that  tho  close  of  the  school  year  and  the  term  of  oflBce  of  the  district 
trastees  do  not  correspond.  It  is  thought  that  a  change  of  the  year  fDr  which  officers 
report,  to  correspond  with  that  to  which  they  serve,  would  do  more  to  improve  the 
scaool  statistics  than  anvthing  short  of  a  radical  change  in  tho  system :  and,  while 
productive  of  many  good  results,  it  will  not  cause  the  least  friction  iu  tne  workings 
of  the  school  machinery.  The  number  of  districts  which  have  failed  to  report  to 
the  county  superintendent  the  present  year— one  hundred  and  forty-six — shows  an 
increase  of  two  over  the  past  year  in  the  number  of  disgraced  districts.  No  penalty 
is  attached  to  the  neglect  of  their  duty  by  district  clerks,  and  it  is  believed  that  these 
officers  are  alone  responsiblo  for  such  unfavorable  exhibits.  The  county  superintend- 
ents should  obtain  reports  from  every  district  in  the  State.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  children  residing  in  the  one  hundred  and  fortv-six  non-reporting  districts 
are  to  be  ^prived  of  their  Just  proportion  of  the  school-fund  by  the  unpardonable 
Deglcct  of  an  officer  who  voluntarily  accepted  a  position,  and  thereby  agreed  to  perform 
faithfully  its  duties,  this  neglect  on  the  part  of  district  clerks  is  litue  wort  of  criminal. 

NUMBER  OF  TBACHEBS,  AND  THEIR  WAOES. 

There  has  been  a  relative  increase  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  over  the  males 
during  the  past  year.  The  signs  of  the  times  show  that  the  ratio  of  female  teachers 
to  the  males  is  gradually  increasing.  This  is  true  of  every  State  in  the  Union.  The 
time  is  coming  when  nearly  all  the  instruction  given  in  our  common  schools  will  be- 
come monopoGzed  by  the  ladies. 

The  averse  wages  of  teachers  for  the  year  has  been  as  follows :  In  the  winter  schools, 
males,  $36  ^ ;  females,  $24  83 ;  in  the  summer  schools,  males,  $37  G4:  females,  $21  89. 
The  average  for  the  year  has  been,  males,  $37  14 ;  an  increase  of  $3  23  over  that  of 
1869;  fem^es,  $23  36;  an  increase  of  $1  21  over  that  of  1869.  The  above  figures  show 
that  the  average  of  male  teachers  is  larger  for  the  summer  than  the  winter  schools, 
and  that  female  teachers  receive  a  greater  compensation  in  the  winter  than  in  the 
rammer  months.  This  is  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  female  teachers  in  the  summer 
schools,  which  serves  to  bring  down  the  general  average. 

NEW  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  new  houses  erected  during  the  year  1870  is  not  so  large  as  in  former 
yean,  and  will  probably  decrease  each  succeeding  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  the 
distrietfi  nearly,  in  the  older  counties,  have  already  commodious  houses.  In  1867  there 
wete  built  258  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $242,039  03;  and  in  1870  there  have  been  erected  242, 
at  a  eoet  of  $243,294  71.  In  tho  last  four  years  there  have  been  erected  in  the  State 
1,151  school  edifices,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,105,171  67.  During  the  year  there  has 
heen  completed,  at  St.  Peter,  a  school  edifice  costing  $25,000.  It  is  of  brick,  70  by  70 
feet,  with  re-entrant  angles  and  French  roof.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  basement. 
It  has  the  most  approved  heating  and  ventilating  apparatus,  and  is  furnished  with  the 
Sterling  (Illinois)  fumitnn^  and  the  Gothic  foldingsingle-slat  desks.  At  Reed's  Landing, 
Wabashaw  County,  th^  have  built  a  fine,  commodious  brick  school-house.  A  new  build- 
ing was  erected  at  Austl  nthe  past  year.  For  so  young  a  State,  the  people  have  done  nobly 
in  the  way  of  providing  comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses.  In  many  of  the 
counties  there  are  good  houses  in  nearly  every  district.  In  the  villages,  cities,  and 
larger  towns,  the  school-buildings  are  often  among  the  most  elegant  and  imposing 
public  stractores.  The  fact  is  every  day  gaining  ground  that,  next  to  an  aocomplishett 
and  thoroughly  qnahfied  teacher,  a  snitable  school-house  is  the  most  essential  condi- 
tion of  succe^.  A  good  teacher  may  teach  well  in  a  barn  or  a  hovel,  but  he  cannot 
possibly  teach  his  heti  without  the  auxiliary  of  an  appropriate  building.    q/^q|p 
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GIU1»XD  SCHOOLS. 

The  minority  of  these  sofaoolB,  it  is  thoagfat,  will  compare  fSKvarably  nith  thoie  of 
our  older  States  in  everything  that  goes  to  eonstitate  eompleteness.  Many  of  ttiem 
are  aaonally  sending  out  teachers  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  diatriet  aohoois.  Many 
of  these  teachers  are  among  the  most  sueoessfnl  instructors  and  disci|>linariaii8  in  our 
common  schools.  So  long  as  the  district  system  is  in  operation,  it  will  be  quite  im- 
practicable to  establish  graded  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  When  the  average  attend- 
ance in  a  district  is  less  than  30,  including  pupils  fh>m  the  a^  of  five  to  tweaty-one, 
with  a  corresponding  range  of  diversity  in  the  branches  pursued,  it  is  simply  impoaable 
to  ^rade  the  school.  And  the  great  majority  of  the  coxmty  schools  are  of  this  kind 
There  must,  from  the  very  nature  of  this  state  of  things,  be  a  great  waste  of  money 
and  of  teaching  force  while  the  present  system  continues.  The  remedy  exists  in  wbst 
is  usually  call^  the  township  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  that  s^rstem  would 
remove  the  obstacles  to  the  general  adoption  of  graded  schools,  and  unm  which  no 
great  improvement  can  be  mi^e,  it  would  not  remove  the  prejudice,  misappretransion, 
and  indifference  which  prevail  in  respect  to  the  improved  kmds  of  soho<^  iukL  methods 
of  teaching.    To  do  this  will  require  time. 

CHANGE  Off  TEACHERS. 

In  the  great  m%|ority  of  the  district  schools  throughout  the  State  there  is  a  ofasnse 
of  teachers  with  each  returning  school  term.  This  tells  more  than  volumes  of  t&e 
temporary^and  itinerant  character  of  the  occupation  of  teaching.  In  a  minority  ef  oar 
country  districts  it  mav  be  literally  said  that  teachers  have  no  abidinff-place ;  thev  go 
from  district  to  district,  picking  up  a  three  months'  school  here,  and  a  rour  months' one 
there,  and  then  "  strike  their  tents,"  like  the  Arabs,  and  as  silently  glide  away.  What 
a  contrast  is  this  to  the  schools  of  Prussia  and  Germany,  where  the  teacher  often  teaches 
the  same  school  during  his  life-time !  This  constant  change  of  teachers  is  a  continnal 
hindorance  to  the  success  and  advancement  of  oar  rural  district  schools.^  It  takes  ft 
good  teacher  nearly  the  whole  length  of  a  three  months'  term  to  introduce  his  system 
into  a  strange  school,  and  get  it  iuto  good  working  order ;  he  gets  the  rubbish  removed, 
his  foundation  laid,  and  just  commences  to  build,  when  his  term  expires,  and  another 
takes  his  place  who  does  not  understand  or  does  not  approve  his  plan,  and  he  goes  over 
the  same  ground  bv  some  other  method,  and  his  term  expires ;  and  so  on  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  The  nabits  of  thought  and  reasoning  introduced  and  initiated  by  one 
teacher  are  broken  up  by  the  next,  till  the  mlna  of  the  child  becomes  a  confiised 
jumble  of  ideas,  without  anv  plan  of  clear  and  well-defined  thought  on  any  subject, 
and  thus  the  children  are  turned  out  into  the  world  to  guess  their  way  through  it  the 
best  they  can.  It  is  a  great  wonder  that  children  leave  school  knowing  half  as  mach 
as  they  do.  Were  it  not  for  th))  odds  and  ends  of  practical  knowledge  they  acquire  in 
the  nooks  and  comers  of  life,  it  <}ould  not  be  told  where  or  bow,  the  results  of^such  ft 
system  of  education  would  be  much  more  deplorable  than  they  are. 

STATE  ITEACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  law  provides  that  the  State  wperintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  hold 
annually,  in  as  many  counties  as  shaU  be  found  practicable,  a  teachers'  institute,  to 
continue  in  session  one  week  at  least;  that  he  ^all  ^ve  due  notice  thereof  to  all 
teachers  and  persons  proposing  to  become  such,  and  invite  their  attendance.  It  tlso 
provides  that  ne  shall  be  present  and  have  charge  of  such  institutes ;  invite  the  aid  and 
co-operation  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  county ;  employ  suiti^^  iastmct- 
ors  and  lecturers  to  give  instruction  and  addresses,  with  the  view  to  aid  the  teaebeis 
for  qualifying  themselves  for  a  more  successful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  State.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  law,  eighteen 
institutes  have  been  held  the  past  school  year,  with  a  total  attendance  of  701  meBilNn> 

The  experience  of  another  year  proves  the  wisdom  of  the  annual  ap wopiiatisn  t» 
holding  teachers'  institutes.  It  is  found  that  these  local  meetings,  which  bring  togsthff 
the  teachers  and  people  of  a  single  community,  are,  on  the  one  hand,  nomerous^  aad 
often  enthusiastically  attended,  and,  on  the  other,  occasion  no  ineonveDienoolote 
inhalntants  of  the  town  where  they  are  held. 

Teachera'  institutes  are  invaluable  auxiliaries  in  aid  of  popular  edneatioii.  Wm 
properly  organized,  the  teachers  place  themselves  under  the  diieetion  of  a  nampwfcint 
and  well-qnidified  board  of  instruction,  by  whom  they  are  thoroogfalv  driiled  oariag 
each  day  in  all  those  branches  ordinarily  taught  in  our  common  schocJs. 

The  teaehers'  institute  brings  out  the  most  a^roved  modes  of  organizinir,  j^wvetiiwHi 
and  teaching  the  schools,  in  connection  with  Such  measures  as  are  fomid  beekwim- 
lated  to  develop  and  mature  the  thinking  powers  of  children— all  of  whidi  «M  fSNty 
disoQssed  and  clearly  explained  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

The  institute  is  a  ready  medium  through  which  the  entire  body  of  tMehen  Ib  the 
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Bt^  maj  be  kept  intomed  of  all  those  edueatioBal  imnroTemente  wlikh  experience 
is  oenttantly  aduiog  to  the  faculties  of  acqairiog  knowledge.  Cireater  Quifoffmity  is 
leenzvd  in  the  conunon  loutine  of  school  oxemse,  preventing  that  loss  of  time  always 
occasioned  bj  a  ohan^  of  teaoheis,  introdncing  diffiorent  reflations. 

Tbe  inatitote  provides  facilities  for  oombining  agencies  to  bear  more  efficiency  on 
the  comnion  oaose  of  popular  education,  and  the  salutary  connselsof  age,  experience, 
tact,  juid  talent,  to  reach  the  great  body  of  teachers  in  ths  State.  Mind  is  brought  in 
cQDtaet,  in  the  several  exercises  of  the  institute,  by  which  the  intelleetnal  energies  am 
aroused  to  more  vigorous  action,  and  the  members  return  to  their  several  schools  more 
theriKighly  imbued  with  the  true  j^irit  of  their  profession.  Congregating  the  teachers 
of  a  ooun^  arrests  public  attention,  and  awakens  a  deeper  interest  in  the  several 
districts  to  improve  their  ewn  schools. 

Oar  ii^reatest  present  want  is  good,  well-skilled,  active  teachers,  who  shall  bring  to 
their  aid  all  the  modem  improvements  in  educational  work. 

The  problem,  '^  How  can  we  secure  such  teachers f  is  one  which  Minnesota  is  solving 
in  two  ways :  First,  by  the  establishing  of  normal  schools ;  the  second  is,  by  main- 
tainiug  teachers'  institutes. 

Wbue  the  normal  schools  present  the  greatest  inducements  to  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work  and  incur  the  necessary  expenses  of  attend- 
ing them,  there  are  very  many  teachers  already  at  work  who  have  never  been  able 
to  avail  themselves  of  such  advantages.  Their  work  is,  consequently,  more  or  less 
do£ective.  Much  unavailable  force  and  effort  is  iqpent,  just  as  is  the  case  in  running 
maehineiy  without  oU,  or  slei^^  without  steel-shoeing.  A  certain  amount  of  resist- 
ance, cotrefijxmdiug  to  the  fnction,  has  to  be  overcome  before  any  real  poifUive  work 
is  performed.  By  means  of  the  institute  the  most  pressing  needs  of  all  tiiese  teachers 
are,  in  a  great  measarc;  supplied. 

fiTATX  TBACHSEB'  CKRTlPICATJBai. 

Tbe  act  providing  for  the  granting  of  State  teachers'  certificates,  passed  March  5, 
188d,  provides  that ''"  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  be  authorized  to 
grant  and  issue  State  certificates  or  eminent  qualincations  as  teachers  of  such  persons 
as  mav  be  found  worthy  to  receive  the  same  upon  due  examination  by  himself,  and 
who  ehall  exhibit  satisfactory  evidence  of  practical  experience  and  success  in  teaching. 
Said  State  certificate  shall  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  and  all  other  examinations, 
and  shall  be  valid  in  any  county  school  district  in  the  State  for  a  period  of  seven 
fears;  but  a  State  certificate  may  be  canceled  by  the  State  superintendent  upon  proof 
of  immoral  or  unprofessional  conduct."  In  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  perhaps  other 
States,  the  law  touching  State  certificates  makes  provision  rec^uiring,  in  all  cases,  a 
^ablic  examination.  The  president  of  the  Normal  University  is  associated  with  the 
btate  Huperintendcnt  of  public  instruction  in  arranging  for  and  conducting  the  exami- 
nations. This  an*angomeut  is  a  uprise  one,  and  commends  itself  to  all  professional 
teacbers.  The  two  gentlemen  above  named  appoint  jpractical  teachers  of  eminent 
qualifications  to  become  associated  with  them  in  conducting  these  public  examinations. 
Thoy  give  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  these  public  meetings,  and  prescribe 
tbe  necessary  regulations  for  condacting  thorn.  It  is  recommended  that  the  law  of 
Minnesota  resx>ecting  State  certificates  uionld  be  so  amended  as  to  make  similar  pro- 
visions. The  president  of  the  State  University  might  be  associated  with  the  State 
wiperintendent,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-opferate  with  them  in  conductin/j  the  pub- 
lic examinations.  Notice  of  these  meetings  miij^ht  be  given  from  time  to  time,  upon 
application  of  a  specified  number  who  mi|^t  desire  to  be  examined* 

PROFESSIOKAL  TRAnaNG  FOR  TEACHER^. 

Professional  schools  for  teachers  do  tliat  for  our  common  schools  which  can  be  done 
l>y  no  other  existing  agencies.  Sufficient  trial  in  our  own  and  other  States  has  dem- 
onstrated the  truth  of  this  statement.  Other  agencies  are  as  essential  to  tbe  proapeiity 
of  our  schools  as  normal  schools ;  because  it  is  Just  as  necessary  that  other  things 
1m)  well  done,  as  that  the  work  committed  to  them  be  well  performed.  But  they  have 
A  sphere  to  fill,  which,  in  their  absence,  must  remain  essentially  and  damagiu^ly  un- 
filled. Anything  which  looks  to  the  abolition  of  our  normal  schools,  or  to  the  cnppling 
of  their  efficiency,  looks  in  the  direction  of  educational  retrogression.  Without  tuem, 
large  sums  of  money  spent  in  the  education  of  the  youth  or  our  State,  on  account  of 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  those  under  whose  management  it  is  expended,  must  be 
^orso  tban  wasted.  As  with  the  eminent  occulist  who  confessed  that  ne  spoiled  a  hat- 
full  of  eyes  to  obtain  proficiency  in  his  art,  thus  it  is  with  incompetent  teachers;  they 
iD^  spoil  school-rooms  full  of  children  to  learn  how  to  teach,  and,  perhaps,  may  not 
always  learn  even  then.  The  thoroughly  prepared  teacher  does  not  perform  the  pijkrt 
of  an  experimenter.  He  mov«s  forward  with  the  assured  bearing  of  one  skilled  in  his 
science  and  art.    His  diagnoses  are  always  complete,  and  his  prescriptions  are  adapted 
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to  do  all  whieb  t^e  circamntances  of  tbe  case  permit.  He  strikes  the  barp  whose  Ti- 
bratioDs  last  forever,  not  wholly  without  appreeiation  of  the  h^h  fooctions  of  his 
position.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many  of  the  teachers  in  oar  common  schools  have 
been,  or  are,  compelled  to  learn  all  they  know  of  tbe  science  of  teaching  by  experiment- 
ing upon  immortal  mind,  llie  contemplation  of  all  which  is  involved  in  this  lameD^ 
able  condition  of  things  is,  indeed,  appalling.  It  is  a  privile^  to  be  permijtted  to  Ubor 
with  those  who  would  reduce  the  number  ofthis  class  of  teachers  to  the  minii^um.  To 
produce  this  result,  normal  schools  are  organized  and  maintained.  They  cannot  pro- 
vide a  fall  snpply  of  teachers  for  our  common  schools.  But,  if  condnoted  npoa  imch 
principles  as  their  design  demands,  those  trained  in  them,  being  scattered  in  rsrioos 
portions  of  our  State,  set  up  a  standard  which  is  a  rebuke  to  all  charlatanry  in  teach- 
ing, and  an  incitement  to  high  endeavor  on  the  part  of  all  who  would  be  ^thfnL  It 
should,  iu  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent,  be  ^the  policy  of  these  schools  to  retain 
in  the  teachers'  training  department  only  those  who  give  evidence  that  they  appreciate 
the  high  work  for  which  they  have  made  preparation,  and  that  they  are  competent 
to  do  well  in  their  chosen  vocation. 

WOMBN  TEACHERS. 

Already  in  many  towns  the  common  schools  are  nearly  all  instructed  by  female 
teachers.  As  their  wages  are  usuiUly  but  about  half  those  of  the  male  teachers,  dis- 
tricts are  enabled  to  have  much  longer  schools  than  if  they  empk)yed  males.  So  nr  ss 
the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried^  the  result  has  demonstrated  the  wisdom  and  proe- 
pnerity  of  this  practice.  Though  the  wages  of  women  are  still  very  low,  they  have  rela- 
tive! v  increased  of  late  far  more  than  those  of  male  teachers.  Should  not,  then,  a  system 
which  has  already  worked  so  well,  which  is  becoming  increasingly  popular  and  preva- 
lent, and  which  furnishes  teachers  of  equal  qualifications  at  half  the  usual  wages  of 
male  teachers,  be  more  extensively  adopted  f  This  is  a  question  of  immediate  interest 
to  all  friends  of  our  public  schools. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

In  rofsrence  to  the  compensation  of  these  officers,  the  superintendent  remarks':  "As 
the  law  now  stands,  it  is  left  with  the  county  commissioners  of  each  county  to  deter- 
mine the  compensation  their  own  superintendent  shall  receive.  If  the  board  of  com- 
missioners was  always  composed  of  the  best  material  in  the  county,  this  would  do,  hntr 
unfortunately,  in  very  many  instances,  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  when  the  board  is 
composed  of  men  of  fine  business  capacity,  in  a  majority  of  counties,  they  are  men  vos- 
sessmg  no  knowledge  of  school  matters,  and  have  very  little  idea  of  the  duties  or,  or 
the  labor  required  to  be  performed  by,  their  county  superintendent. 

Why  should  not  the  legislature  regulate  the  salary  of  this  board,  as  well  as  that  of 
other  county  officers  f  The  fees  of  sheriffii,  county  auditors  and  treasurers,  jurymen 
and  Judges,  are  fixed  by  law.  For  the  same  reasons  the  legislature  should,  it  is  lurj^ed, 
establish  on  some  equitable  plan  the  annual  salary  of  county  superintendents.  In 
some  of  the  larger  counties,  as  Goodhue,  Fillmore,  Olmsted,  and  Hennepin,  tbe  entire 
time  of  these  officers  is  required  in  the  proper  supervision  of  the  schools.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  men  who  spend  all  their  time  and  talents  in  the  interests  of  their 
counties  should  not  be  paid  as  fair  salaries  as  other  county  officials  receive. 

CONVENTION  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  the  law  makes  it  tbe  doty 
of  the  State  superintendent  to  convene,  was  held  in  Mankato,  August  23.  Each  county 
superintendent  present  gave  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  schools  and  their  snceess 
in  bis  own  county,  and  many  interesting  subjects  connected  with  school  work  weie 
discussed. 

The  *'  first-grade  certificate,  the  examination  that  should  claim  it,"  was  also  discmsed. 
It  was  the  unanimons  sentiment  of  tbe  county  superintendents  present  that  the  tbiid- 
grade  certificates  should  be  abolished,  and  that  all  those  claiming  first  grade  slioald  be 
examined,  in  addition  to  the  branches  now  prescribed  by  law,  in  the  higher  Engfiih 
branches. 

It  is  decided  that  next  year  the  convention  of  county  superintendents  should  con- 
tinue in  session  two  days  instead  of  one. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  te&th  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  KomamB^ 
Mankato,  Angust  24  and  25.  It  was  attended  by  over  200  members,  represeiitiiig  all 
the  different  educational  institutions  in  the  State.  The  session  is  renrded  ma  the  losst 
Important  one  ever  held  in  the  State.    The  proceedings  were  higmy  injterasting  and 
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profitable,  and  will  doubtless  have  an  important  bearing  npon  the  fntnre  edncational 
prosperity  of  our  State.  Manjr  of  the  able  papers  read  were  fteely  and  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  important  resolutions  were  passed. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

In  respeet  to  a  course  of  study  for  common  schools,  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent 
18  expressed  that  it  would  be  better  to  restrict  the  branches  taught  to  reading  and 
writing,  arithmetic,  gjeography,  grammar,  history,  and  drawing.  These  six  elementary 
branehes  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  in  a  course  of  education  than  any  others 
possibly  can  be.  because  the  child  who  Is  taught  how  to  master  these  subjeofts  is  at  the 
Mme  time  taugnt  how  to  master  all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  of  vastly  more 
impoTtence  to  the  fhtnr©  man  or  woman  that  these  common-school  branches  should  be 
thorooghly  mastered,  than  that  a  much  wider  range  of  study  be  skimmed  over  super- 
ficially. With  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  few  elementary  branches,  the  pupil 
possesses  the  key  that  will  enable  him  to  unlock  the  store-house  of  all  the  arts  and 
fldeoces. 

The  object  of  the  common  school  is  not  to  finish  the  education,  but  to  lay  the  found- 
ation for  future  and  higher  attainments ;  to  teach  the  pupil  how  to  study,  and  to  inspire 
him  with  a  love  of  learning.    If  this  is  only  done,  he  will  do  the  rest  for  himself. 

That  boy  is  not  best  educated  who  leaves  school  with  the  greatest  array  of  facts  in  his 
heed,  but  the  one  who  is  in  possession  of  the  most  mental  power,  in  the  use  of  which 
be  can  for  himself  obtain  facts.  "  It  is  the  discipline  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  that  constitutes  the  man,  and  plves  him  his  individual  character  and  power. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  discipline  that  he  will  be  able  to  excel  in  any  pursuit  or  profession.'' 

KOBMAL  SCHOOL  NO.  1. 

Normal  school  No.  1,  at  Winona,  was  established  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  1858. 
and  went  into  operation  in  September,  1860.  It  was  susx>ended  and  remained  closed 
over  two  years.  Under  favoraole  legislation,  it  was  reopened  November,  1864,  and  has 
been  in  steady  operation  ever  since.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  rent-ed  and  very  inconve- 
nient buildings  until  September,  1869,  when  it  began  to  occupy  its  own  noble  edifice, 
erected  by  the  public-spirited  and  generous  liberall^  of  the  State,  in  charge  of  Profesi^or 
W.  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  as  principal,  who  has  now  entered  on  his  seventh  yecur  of  service 
under  our  board. 

The  actual  cost  of  keeping  the  school  through  the  year  1869-70  has  been  |14,180  48; 
earnings  of  the  model-school,  $3,660  48;  probable  cost  of  running  it  through  the  year 
1870-71,  $14,350 ;  probable  earnings  of  the  model-school  in  the  same  time,  $3,000 ;  net 
expense  for  the  year,  $11,350.  The  number  of  normal  students  last  year  was  185 ;  num- 
ber now  in  school.  216 ;  the  number  of  graduates  in  the  school  from  the  first  is  91 ; 
number  to  be  graduated  this  year,  17 ;  entire  number  that  have  received  instruction 
from  the  first  opening,  427.  A  large  part  of  these,  though  not  graduated,  are  abroad 
in  the  State,  doing  good  service  in  its  public  schools. 

The  report  of  the  principal  states  that  the  aggregate  attendance  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment is  greater  by  thirty-one  than  last  year,  and  the  average  in  all  departments  has 
increased  about  jfe  per  cent,  over  that  year.  The  attendance  has  been  much  more 
steady  during  the  year  than  heretofore,  and  this  has  given  to  the  school  greater  stability 
and  character  than  at  any  former  period.  The  number  of  counties  represented  in  the 
school  remains  about  the  same  as  last  year,  there  being  nearly  twenty-five  in  all.  The 
attendance  from  some  of  the  more  distant  counties  has  considerably  increased  during 
the  past  year,  indicating  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are  becoming  more  widely 
diffused  than  heretofore ;  and,  what  is  quite  as  important,  perhaps,  the  students  are  now 
Inmost  entirely  from  the  industrial  classes,  representing  the  farmers  and  mechanics 
exclusively. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  board  a  resolution  was  passed  recjuesting  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  three  State  normal  schools  to  report  a  course  of  study  m  harmony  with 
the  ol]ject  of  these  institutions  and  with  the  wants  of  our  common  schools.  It  has  not 
been  lUtogether  practicable,  for  various  reasons,  for  the  principals  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution.  During  the  past  year,  however,  aided  by  my  associates,  I  have 
revised  the  course  pursued  at  the  first  State  normal  school,  and  it  is  presented  here- 
with as  actually  carried  out.  This  course  was  also  reported,  substantially  as  it  appears 
herewith,  to  the  convention  of  the  American  NormaV  School  Association  at  its  session  in 
Cleveland,  in  August  last.  The  report  was  earnestly  and  ably  discussed  through  nearly 
two  days,  and  was  at  length  adopted,  with  some  modifications.  These  changes  were, 
however,  in  the  direction  of  its  limitation,  rather  than  its  extension.  The  conviction 
was  quite  generally  expressed  at  this  convention  that  the  interests  alike  of  our  normal 
and  eominon  schools  require  more  attention  in  the  former  to  the  art  of  teaching,  as  such, 
and  1«»  to  the  studies,  which  belong  moro  appropriately  to  high  schools  and  colleges. 
The  gnrand  was  boldly  assumed  and  maintained  that  the  great  problem  of  American 
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edncfttion  is  empUatically  .tbe  problem  of  elementaxy  iostractioD,  aad  tbat  if  oar  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  schools,  including  also  the  schools  of  the  roral  districts,  are 
properly  cared  for,  not  only  will  the  masses  of  our  people  be  suitably  tanght  and  trained, 
but  a  far  better  foundation  will  be  laid  for  higher  education,  which  may  safely  be  left 
largely  to  care  for  itself.  What  the  nation  wants  more  than  anything  else  is  a  supply 
of  earnest,  thorough,  skillful  elementary  teachers.  It  wants  a  good  common  education 
for  the  common  people,  £ur  more  than  it  wants  a  hyi^her  or  so-collttd  liberal  education 
for  a  few.  Highly  educated  persons  are  conceded  to  be  of  incalculable  value  to  tbe 
community,  but  it  is  more  important  still  that  tbe  great  body  of  our  population  shoold 
be  blessed  with  such  a  traimng  as  our  elementary  schools  can  bo  made  to  impart. 
Hence,  le^our  normal  schools  not  be  too  ambitious  for  an  extended  curriculum  of^' 
eral  studies,  but  rather  let  it  be  their  supreme  aim  to  send  forth  the  greatest  possible 
number  of  carefully  trained  professional  teachers,  fitted  for  the  work  of  impiovmg  and 
elevating  our  schools  for  elementary  instruction. 

NOBALiL  SCHOOL  KO.  2. 

Normal  school  No.  2,  at  Mankato,  was  opened  nnd^  tbe  act  of  tbe  Iqpalatuie  in 
October,  1868,  in  charge  of  Professor  George  M.  Gage. 

During  two  years  it  was  conducted  in  rented  buildings,  under  serious  disadyantageB, 
but  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  scholastic  year,  September  7,  it  began  to 
occupy  its  new  edifice,  and  is  now  comfortably  housed.  It  is.  in  respect  of  capacity, 
infenor  to  the  one  in  Winona ;  but  it  is  believed  to  be  durable,  safe,  comfortabie,  and 
for  most  purposes  convenient.  Its  entire  cost,  including  necessary  grounds,  and  bring- 
ing it  to  its  present  degree  of  completion,  has  been  $45,768  82 ;  actual  cost  of  numiog 
the  school  last  year,  $6,200  14 ;  received  from  model-school,  $702  70.  The  institution 
is  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  has  a  small  cash  balance  on  hand.  Its  number  of  nor- 
mal students  last  year  was  121 ;  number  of  normal  studentd  now  in  school,  175 ;  num- 
ber of  graduates  last  year,  (its  first  graduating  class,)  10;  number  to  be  graduated  ibis 
year,  l£ 

KOEMAL  SCHOOL  NO.  3. 

Normal  school  No.  3,  at  St.  Cloud,  was  opened  in  September,  1869,  in  chai^o  of  Pro- 
frasor  Ira  Moore,  as  principal.  Impelled  by  imperative  legislation,  the  board  could  no 
longer  delay  opening  the  school,  but  the  limitea  means  at  command  did  not  warrant 
the  commencement  of  a  permanent  edifice  at  that  time,  nor  could  buildings  be  rented 
in  St.  Cloud  to  answer  well  the  purposes  of  oven  a  temporary  school-house.  In  this 
emergency,  thd  board  decided  to  purchase  what  was  known  as  the  *^  Stearus  House '* 
property,  in  the  city  of  St.  Cloud,  and  the  old  hoteL  (Steams  House,)  with  repairing 
and  refitting,  has  been  the  home  of  the  school  thus  far.  This  purchase  is  believed  to 
have  been  eminently  judicious.  The  school  has  now  a  beautiful  lot  of  six  acres  of 
ground  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi  Hiver;  and  the  old  hotel  building  after 
shelt-ering  the  school  as  long  as  shall  be  necessary^  will  render  excellent  service  a«  a 
boarding-house  for  students — certainly  a  most  desirable  appendage  to  every  normal 
school.  Tbe  cost  of  these  grounds,  including  the  old  hotel  building  and  its  uecessaiy 
repairing  and  refitting,  has  been  $6,774  52;  furniture,  including  stoves,  $2,075  78;  total 
cost,  $8,850  30.  Numoer  of  normal  students  in  attendance  last  j[ear,  68 ;  this  y^< 
about  the  same — no  increase  is  possible,  as  it  has  been  crowded  to  its  utmost  cs^acity 
from  the  first.  No  class  has  yet  been  graduated  in  this  school;  but  its  present  seuior 
class,  now  numbering  14,  is  expected  to  graduate  next  June. 

P£BMAK£NT  SCHOOL  FUND. 

This  fund  is  derived  f^om  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State. 
The  lands  are  sections  16  and  36,  and  constitute  onc-ei^hteenth  of  the  entire  public 
domain.  They  are  sold  by  the  State  auditor.  The  receipts  are  invested  in  State  and 
national  securities.  When  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  dispose  of  the  pine  timber  on  any 
of  these  lands^  permits  to  cut  off  timber  are  sold  at  pubbc  sale.  The  conversion  of  tltf 
school  lands  into  interest-bearing  funds  commenced  in  1862.  The  total  prodoctaop 
fund,  at  present,  is  $2,476,222  19.  Disbursements  of  the  interest  of  Uio  fund,  b«aed 
upon  the  number  of  scholars  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  lu^e,  ainoQ  IS^ 
amount  to  $749,358  74 ;  for  the  year  1870  it  was  $17^806  35. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  superintendent  makes  the  following  among  the  other  recommendationa  to  ibe 
legislature :  That  the  law  authorizing  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instnwtgtou  to 
issue  State  certificates  bo  so  amended  as  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  ffoimiri*t<» 
of  gentlemen  of  scholarship  and  long-teaching  experience,  to  constitute  a  boasdXKfeoia* 
iners,  to  co-operate  with  the  State  superintendent  in  couducting_^ubUc  oxr~' — ^ — " 
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efftEeachasnu^dMbeaStsteoertHleate.  Also,  tlmt alow iflTeryniQch needed; pro- 
Tidioff  that  whenerer  a  dis^et  derk  faiU  to  make  his  annual  report  to  the  connty 
sepeimtendenty  as  required  by  law.  it  shall  be  made  the  duty  of  the  connty  snperin- 
tendent  to  fortiiwith  report  sach  dwtrfct  elerk  to  the  oocmtv  attorney,  whose  dnty  it 
fthall  be  to  eommence  immediately  a  proeeeotion  i^^lnst  said  clerk  on  the  part  of  the 
diiUiot)  and  ooUeot  the  $50  ^e  for  the  benefit  of  said  district. 

FMYAITB  JJSD  HIOHKR  INSTrnTTIOKS  OF  LBARNINa. 

The  soperintondent  states  that  soon  alter  he  oesamed  the  dnties  of  his  office  he  sent 
to  the  connty  superintendents  and  teachers  of  priTste  schools,  so  far  as  tiieir  addresses 
oMild  be  ascertaiBed,  a  blank  oircnlar,  for  the  pmpose  of  obtaining  what  information 
he  eonld  in  referenee  to  1^  number,  character,  ana  nnmber  of  pnpiis  in  attendance,  of 
all  the  private  and  select  schools  in  the  State.  Nearly  every  teacher  receiving  the 
blade  responded  by  forwarding  the  desired  information.  The  aggregate  attendance 
of  popils  in  these  several  schools,  including  the  three  normal  sonoolB  and  the  State 
UaiTenity,  was  4,030 ;  and  there  were  119  professors  and  instmotors  in  these  schools. 
The  larser  proporUea  of  tiie  pupils  attending  these  schools  are  reported  as  having 
itiaoded  no  public  school.  Amoiu^  these  institutions,  the  most  prominent  are  the  Carle- 
tooCdlege,  at  Northfield ;  Orove&nd  Seminary,  at  Wasioja :  iUton  Academy,  at  Afbon : 
^littitck  Grammar  School,  and  St.  Marr's  Hall,  at  Faribault;  Catholic  Cathedral 
School,  St.  MflAry's  Female  Academy,  St.  Paul  Female  Seminary,  Assumption  German 
Cstiielis  School,  at  St.  PaiA;  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Mankato :  German  EvaDgelical 
HigfaSehool,  at  St.  Peter:  German  Catholic  Seminary,  at  Brownsville ;  Lutheran  Private 
SehiKd,  at  Cortland;  and  tiie  Episco^l  Parish  School,  at  Bed  Wine.  These  several 
institutions  are  in  a  flourishing  eonmtion.  The  Northfield  College*  nas  added  to  ite 
eodewment  fund  some  f23,000  dnriuff  the  past  year.  Sev.  James  W.  Strong  has  been 
elected  president,  and  the  friends  of  we  institution  are  greatly  encouraged  in  reference 
to  its  fixture  socoess.  The  trustees  have  determined  to  erect  the  college  building  at  an 
early  day.  Dr.  Allen,  of  the  Groveland  Seminary,  reports  the  institution  at  Wasioja 
nnder  his  ehacge  as  having  had  a  prosperous  year.  The  condition  of  the  several  denomi- 
national schools  at  Faribault,  under  the  Episcopal  Church,  is  highly  prosperous. 

uHirxMsmr  of  mimnjbsota. 

The  univeraity  foeuliy  consists  of  the  president^  William  W.  Folwell,  and  ten  pro- 
fesaois. 

The  nnmber  of  students  in  the  university  is  as  follows :  In  the  collegiate  depart- 
ment, classical  course,  61  gentlemen  and  21  ladies;  scientific  course,  53  gentlemen  and 
22  Udies.  Preparatory  department :  Latin  course,  37  gentlemen  and  12  ladies ;  Eng- 
lish eonrse,  52  gentlemen  and  31  ladies ;  unolassified,  7  gentlemen  and  5  ladies.  Total 
number,  301. 

The  president's  report  states  that  in  Oetober,  1807,  the  XJniversitv  of  Minnesota,  organ- 
ized as  a  preMratory  school,  opened  its  doors  to  the  youth  of  Minnesota.  Ably  offi- 
cered and  snmeiently  equippea,  it  secured  at  once  the  patronage  it  deserved.  The  same 
peitons  continued  to  conduct  its  affairs  and  give  the  instruction  up  to  the  close  of  the 
sosdemic  year  ISeS-'fiO,  at  which  time  a  class  of  students,  small  in  number,  but  of  high 
chtracter,  was  passed  as  competent  to  enter  upon  the  studies  of  college  freshmen. 
At  the  same  time  the  board  of  regents  determined  to  enlarge  the  focnlty  and  give  the 
inBtitntion  some  kind  of  a  coUe^  status.  The  act  of  the  legislature,  approved  Febru- 
ary 18, 1868,  recognising  the  university,  had  intrusted  to  its  regents  the  income  to  be 
delved  from  the  lands  granted  by  the  General  Government  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
tsie  and  the  meohanio  arts.  This  statute  required  the  board  of  regents  to  establish 
ftsd  maintain  five  or  more  colleges  or  departments,  specifying  these :  1.  A  department 
of  elementary  instruction ;  2.  A  college  of  science,  literatnrOj  and  the  arts ;  3.  A  college 
of  s^culture  and  the  mechanic  arts;  4.  A  college  of  medicmo;  5.  A  college  of  law. 

Hitherto  the  departments  of  elementary  instruction  bad  been  provided  for  by  the 
•o-called  preparatory  department,  covering  a  period  of  three  years.  This  department 
was  preparatory  not  to  university  studies  proper,  but  to  thotie  of  the  freshman  year 
of  the  old  college  courses.  Under  the  modined  plan,  the  ''department  of  elementary 
iostniction"  called  for  by  the  statute  embraced,  along  with  the  three  yearo  of  the 
prepwratory  department  Just  named,  two  other  years,  five  years'  work  in  all.  These 
additional  years  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  so-called  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  the  old  colleges.  For  a  reason  which  will  appear  further  on,  we  separate  the 
studies  of  the  first  of  these  five  years,  and  give  to  that  division  the  name  of  prepara- 
tciy  or  Latin  school. 

The  remaining  four  years  are  grouped  into  a  so-called  collegiate  department,  which, 

*SiJKo  the  tsperhitcodent's  report  -wub  poUlAed  ibis  «oIIese  biM  received  an  additional  endow- 
aeot  of  130,000  from  WilliAin  Carloton,  esq.,  of  OharlestowD,  Maesaohnaetts,  and  is  hereafter  to  bo  known 
MCarleton  CoUege.  A  fine  alono  edifice  is  nearly  finMied,  and  professors  bare  beon  appointed,  and, 
tbnragh  the  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Carleton,  the  sacoess  of  the  college  seems  to  be  assured. 
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receiving  etodents  well  ffronnded  in  the  '^oommmi  brancbes,''  «od  in  Lactin  gfammsr, 
if  tbcy  are  to  take  a  claBsioal  coarse,  brings  tbem  out  at  or  near  the  point  umully 
reached  by  sophomore  classes.  There  are  classical  coorses  of  study,  whicn,  coineidmg 
as  to  other  matters,  ofi'er  a  choice  between  Greek  and  German.  There  are  scientifie 
courses,  which,  offeriug  the  same  mathematics,  sciences,  &c.,  ffive  an  option  of  any  one 
at  a  time  of  the  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  and  CJreek  laoffoages ;  to  this  list  we 
shall  add.  as  soon  as  may  be,  the  Scandinavian  languages.  Then  tnere  are  military  exer- 
cises and  gymnastics,  drawing,  elocution,  lectures  on  agriculture  and  mechanics,  and 
other  subjects  common  to  all  the  courses.  No  degrees  are  conferred  at  the  end  of  these 
courses,  but  only  certificates  of  fitness  to  proceed  with  some  proper  nniTersity  oourse. 
Lecturing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  president,  should  have  but  emalX  place  in  the  instrao- 
tiou  of  youth.  The  university  professor,  however,  will  employ  that  method  largdy, 
presuming  that  adult  students  may  be  relied  <m  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  verify 
for  themselves  the  statement  of  the  lecture. 

Young  ladies  are  admitted  to  the  preparatory  school  and  the  collegiate  departoiefit 
not  by  virtue  of  any  positive  legislation.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  not  anywhere 
a  line  or  a  word  which  discriminates  between  the  sexes.  There  is  nothing  on  teeofd 
to  prevent  or  embarrass  the  admission  of  ladies  to  any  department  of  the  university. 
The  president,  however,  recommends  the  establishment,  so  soon  as  it  may  be  pi«ctio»> 
ble,  of  a  ladies'  college,  in  which  shall  be  taught  those  branches  of  learning  and  those 
arts,  fine  and  useful,  which  are  especially  calculated  to  fit  women  for  her  chief  duties 
and  functions.    Referring  to  this  subject,  the  State  superintendent  remarks : 

''  In  my  judgment,  all  classes  and  departments  ^f  ^e  university  should  be  open  to 
both  sexes  alike.  If  a  girl  possesses  the  requisite  qualifications,  and  she  desires  to 
study  any  branch  that  may  be  taught  in  the  university,  there  is  no  reason  why  she 
should  not  be  permitted  to  pursue  it  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  institution.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  after  its  settlement,  girls  were  not  admitted  into  the  free  sdtools 
of  Boston,  and  it  is  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living  when  they  became  entitled 
b^  law  to  the  full  benefits  of  commonrechool  instruction.  Now,  not  only  is  there  no 
discrimination  in  Massachusetts,  or  other  States,  between  boys  and  girls  in  tbeee 
schools,  but  seminaries  for  the  exclusive  education  of  females  are  almost  as  numenms 
as  are  our  towns. 

^*  Women  are  every  day  obtaining  a  higher  and  more  independent  position.  They  now 
stand  where  they  can  prefer  and  defend  their  own  claims  to  social,  if  not  to  politicsl 
equality,  with  the  physically  stronj^er  sex ;  and  they  will  make  good  these  claims. 
Sneers  have  lost  their  power,  and  ridicule  its  point,  in  opposition  to  the  effc»1a  of  wo- 
men to  force  from  society  what  is  justly  their  due ;  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  wbeo 
all  shackles  will  be  struck  from  their  Hmba^  and  they  will  be  permitted,  nay,  required 
to  study  and  practice  any  profession,  cultivate  any  taste,  and  follow  any  branch  of 
business  for  wBich  their  capacities  fit  them  and  their  sex  does  not  disqualify  them. 
TJie  Almighty  is  the  great  lawgiver,  and  society  has  no  right  to  controvene  Hii 
statutes.  He  never  gave  to  any  single  being  powers  that  were  not  to  be  exercised, 
genius  that  was  not  to  be  used.  Whatever  good  thing  a  woman  can  do,  and  can  do 
well,  she  should  be  permitted  to  do,  and  sue  should  be  paid  for  her  work  accord- 
ing to  its  value,  and  not  according  to  her  sex.  llie  public  sentiment  in  this  country  U 
moving  strongly  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  irresistibly  in  this  direction,  and  I  have  no 
fear  of  the  results.  Then,  why  should  not  our  girls  be  educated  as  our  boys  are  edu- 
cated f  Why  should  not  our  colleges  and  lecture- rooms  be  thrown  wide  open  to  than, 
so  that  they  may  be  permitted  to  follow  any  profession,  and  embark  hi  any  busioett 
for  which  they  may  be  intellectually  and  physically  quadifiedf 

"  The  idea  that  by  giving  a  woman  fair  play  on  the  stage  of  life,  placing  her  in  i 
position  in  which,  by  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  she  may  obtain  on  independent  sup- 
port, she  will  be  less  attractive  and  interesting ;  that  weakness  and  dependence  on  her 
part  are  essential  to  her  charms,  is  now  entertained  only  by  silly  giris,  and  sillier  young 
men.  Men  of  sense  involuntarily  respect  independence  and  reverence  superiority 
wherever  they  find  them,  and  their  admiration  of  a  woman  will  be  in  exact  proportica 
to  the  true  independence  and  mental  superiority  which  ^e  attaina" 

jlNNUAL  CONVENTION  OP  COUNTY  SUPERINTBNDBNTS.^ 

The  annual  convention  of  county  superintendents  was  held  at  Winona  in  Angost, 
1871,  about  one-half  of  the  counties  being  represented.  The  president  of  the  eoaven- 
tion  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  nature  of  the  work  in  which  they  were  ensaged,  sad 
the  importance  ai}d  value  of  these  annual  gatherings  in  producing  a  oordiid  oo-<^ier»- 
tion  with  the  State  department,  rendering  their  labors  more  and  more  efficient  eadi 
year;  and  that  he  regarded  the  county  superln tendency  as  the  right  arm  in  eanyiiv 
forward  our  educational  system. 

Superintendent  Niles,  of  Olmsted,  delivered  an  address  on  the  subject  of  "  How  e»6 
the  greatest  number  of  trained  teachers  be  obtained  in  the  shortest  time  r*  whieh  tlk- 
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Ued  nmeb  yalnable  diaonssiosi  aad  waahiglily  iadoiaod.  Soperintendeiit  B.  T.  Jobm,  of 
Dod^  Coanty,  delivered  an  address  npon  *^  How  to  awaken  an  edacational  spirit  among 
the  people.''  He  began  by  saying  that  "  Americana  are  a  peculiar  pieople,  made  np  of 
two  olassee.  One  would  pay  more  for  a  humbug  than  for  that  which  possessed  real 
merit;  while  the  other,  including  the  Yankee,  would  inquire,  ^  Would  it  pay  f  The 
fint  would  ^[>end  money  more  fieely  for  a  circus-show  than  for  spelling-books  and 
arithmetics ;  while  the  other  desires  results, '  value  received.'  Some  teachera  create  a 
spsamodio  iaterest  with  show,  ezaminati<Nis,  exhibitions,  <&o.,  but  tliey  would  soon 
dieoot,  beeaine  the  end  is  worthless  and  the  means  uunaturaL'' 

The  public  sohools  were  an  everyday  affair,  and  must  depend  npon  merit  for  their 
bold  upon  the  people.  His  first  plan  to  create  an  interest  was  to  have  better  Bohoole, 
aad  this  implies  letter  teachers*  He  urged  the  necessity  of  superintendents  being  more 
careful  in  giving  licenses  to  unaualifled  persons.  He  believed  in  public  examinations, 
and  tiuMight  they  might  be  conducted  in  connection  with  the  regular  visits  of  the  su- 
perint^ent.  He  also  advocated  the  extensive  circulation  of  tracts,  containing  mat* 
ttfs  of  vital  importance  to  the  school  work.  He  spoke,  also,  of  the  importance  of  an- 
BaaL  reports,  giving  the  condition  and  relative  standing  of  the  schools,  school-houses, 
groQDds,  &c.,  and  that  a  copy  of  the  report  should  be  furnished  each  family,  and  that 
the  report  should  be  read  at  the  town  meeting.  He  advocated  public  lectures,  teach- 
ers' associations  and  institutes,  and  closed  by  giving  an  earnest  appeal  to  superintend- 
eota. 

Sqierintendent  Pingrey  opened  Ihe  discussion  in  an  earnest  indorsement  of  the  points 
set  forth  in  the  paper,  and  l^lieved  the  personal  visits  of  the  teacher  to  be  among  the 
Barest  means  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the  community.  He  was  followed  by  Su- 
perintendent Kerr,  of  Nicollet  County,  aud  Professor  Butts,  of  Owatonna,  who  advo- 
cated especially  the  cultivation  of  a  love  for  the  beautiful,  by  rendering  the  school- 
hoose  and  its  surroundings  attractive. 

Soperintendent  Burt,  of  Winona  County,  read  a  valuable  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
"Graded  examination  of  teachers,  requiring  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  primary 
branches  before  becoming  candidates  for  higher  grades."  Considerable  discussion  fol- 
lowed, which  resulted  in  the  expression  that  too  many  teachers  were  deficient  in  ele- 
mentary knowledge ;  that  too  many  passed  over  the  primary  hastily  to  higher  studies, 
and  tiuit  examinations  should  be  conducted  thoroughly  in  the  primary  branches. 

MINKESOTA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.* 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Winona  in  August,  1871. 

The  welcoming  address  was  delivered  by  C.  H.  Berry,  esq.,  president  of  the  board  of 
edncation  of  the  same  city.  He  took  occasion  to  review  the  progress  of  education  in 
thia  country  from  early  colonial  times,  ^ving  some  very  interesting  historical  facts  in 
reference  to  the  liberal  educational  policy  adopted  at  the  outset  by  Rhode  Island  and 
other  New  England  States.  "The  Federal  Government,"  he  remarked,  **  has  been  libe- 
ral with  Minnesota.  The  unexampled  development  of  our  educational  system  fully 
attests  this  fact.  In  1851,  when  the  territorial  government  was  about  three  years  old, 
^ere  were  in  all  Minnesota  but  thirteen  school  districts  and  four  school-houses,  and 
the  entire  appropriation  by  the  public  was  $1,721  71.  In  1869  the  number  of  school 
districts  was  2,521 ;  the  number  of  school-houses,  1,929;  and  the  amount  paid  teachers, 
$360,697  50."  The  speaker  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  operation  oi  the  Winona 
pnblic  schools,  and  closed  by  bidding  the  guests  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  city. 

Professor  Charles  Marsh,  musical  instructor  in  the  city  schools  of  Minneapolis,  de- 
livered an  address  upon  "Graded  music  in  the  public  schools."  A  number  of  essays 
and  addresses  were  presented,  followed  by  animated  discussions.  The  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  day  was  an  address  by  Superintendent  Sanford  Niles,  of  Olmsted,  on 
'^  normal  schools,"  "  State  teachers' institutes,"  and  other  means  for  improvement  of 
teachers,  and  the  most  practical  and  efficient  method  of  teaching  the  very  large  class 
that  the  normal  schools  arc  unable  to  reach. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Professor  H.  Barnard,  principal  of  the  Minneapolis  Busi- 
D€88  College,  upon  "  The  relation  of  business  colleges  to  our  educational  system ;" 
also, by  Professor  E.  J.  Thompson,  of  the  State  University,  on  "Exaggeration,"  which, 
^bile  it  was  pleasantly  humorous,  was  replete  with  good  sense  and  valuable  sugges- 
tions. Hon.  H.  B.  Wilson,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  presented  a 
paper  prepared  for  the  county  superintendents'  convention,  which  had  adjourned  so 
M  to  engage  in  the  exercises  of  this  association.  The  subject,  "  Uniformity  of  statis- 
tics," was  ably  discussed,  and  its  importance  clearly  shown.  Valuable  suggestions 
w«e  made  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  our  school  statistics,  which  are  now, 
for  various  reasons,  very  defective  and  uni*eliablo.    Extracts  from  correspondence  with 

'^ g  their  opinions  and  sug- 

delivered  an  address  on 


superintendents  of  Chicago,  Cleveland,  aud  Cincinnati,  giving  their  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions, were  read.    Lieutenant  Governor  William  H.  Yale  delivered  an  address 
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'^cornnum  school^''  which  ttm  icoetTei  iritii  grvtti  Intenwfc  aod  abomided  witili  tMi 
tlwnsfatB. 

A  diwimioD  them  followed  ob  tb*  leiatioa  of  seminaries  and  private  iBSittntfoiii 
to  oar  edaeational  system.  It  was  opened  by  Rer.  J.  B.  Alien,  of  Groveland  SeminaiT, 
aad  continned  by  Professor  W.  W.  Fmw^  president  of  the  State  Unirersity,  and  BiffH 
Bererond  Btsbop  Whipple,  of  Faribanlt,  and  was  prodnotire  of  oonsidenable  interesfc 
and  oondnoted  ably  and  dispassionately. 

Professor  W.  O.  Uiskey,  Minneapolis,  then  deliTered  an  address  npon  ''SnperiBtn- 
deucy,  its  place  in  a  system  of  poblio  instmotion.''  CorapnlserY  edncatkni  was  th«n 
dieeussed  by  Superintendent  Kieole;  Mr.  Edseiton,  of  Philadelphia;  Professor  Broek, 
snperintendent  of  Winona  city  schools,  and  others.  Right  Reyerend  Bishop  H.  B. 
Whipple,  of  Faribanlt,  presented  one  of  the  most  important  addresses  of  tiie  oeession, 
which  was  highly  applMided. 

Hon.  A.  A.  Harwood,  of  Owotonna,  president  of  the  assooiation,  then  delinced  the 
annual  address^  in  which  he  pronounced  normal  si^iools  Hke  true  souree  from  whieli  te 
ozpoot  to  obtain  well-qnolified  teachers,  and  submitted  a  plan  fbr  the  estabhshment 
of  a  branch  normal  school  in  each  county,  sn^^ortad  partially  by  the  State  and  porfly 
by  local  taxation. 
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COUNTT  6UPKRIMTXNDKNT8. 


CoontiM^ 


NamM. 


Fb0tH)Ae6* 


Anokft 

Benton 

Btae  Earth . 

Brown 

CtritoD . . . . . 

Carver  

CUppewa .., 

Clda^ 

Cottonwood 
CrowWhiflr. 
Bikota..... 

Dodgf. 

DoofflaB .... 
ftrffianrt... 
RMmore.... 
Preebom... 

Goodfane 

Hemwpin ... 
HoQston. ... 

Ittuti 

Jaekaon 

Kaoabee 

Kandiyobi... 

Like.. 

LeSaeitt..., 

Lyon 

Martin 

KcLeod..... 

Mocker 

JjffleLacs.. 
*OTri8on ... 

Jfower 

Koolfet .... 

Olmated 

Otter  Tail.. 

Pine 

Pope , 

WiSood'I 
wnriDe.... 

Kee 

StLoiris... 

Scott 

®wrbimi6.. 

ffibtey 

Stetma 

Steele 

Swift 

Todd 

Wabaahaw. 

Waaeca 

^aahington 
Jatonwan  . 
wlnona .... 
Wri^t 


BoT.  Mo0M  Gkiodrich. 
Rer.  SheimaD  Hall . . . 

Honty&Goff 

Aneost  Weatphol 

William  Shaw 

P.  E.  DoToit 

Jofleph  D.  Baker 

Georae  H.  Mayo 

H.  mT  McGanghey 

C.  H.  Beanlieu 

Phillip  Crowley 

8.  T.  Joneo 

John  S.Mower 

R.  W.  Biohards 

Rev.D.L.Kiehle.... 

Henrv  Thnrston 

J.F.Plncrrey 

Charles  Uoag 

J.  B.  LeBlond 

Rev.  Richard  Walker. 

William  King 

Samuel  Hicks 

Bnrronj^s  Abbot .... 

C.  Wiefind 

M.  R.  Everett 

G.Whitney 

Rev.F.W.  Moiae.... 

Liberty  HaU 

John  T.Bailey 

H.M.Atkins 

Robert  K.  Whiteley. . 
John  T.Williams..-. 

Rev.  A.  H.Kerr 

SanfordNiles 

Winiam  M.  Corliss... 
Randall  K.  Borrows. . 
E.  Lathrop 

D.  A,  J.  Baker 

E.  A.  Chandler 

William  Emerick 

A.  O.Whipple 

Albert  N.Seip 

Patrick  O,  Flynn  .... 

John  0.  Haven 

Thomas  Boland 

Henry  Krebs 

O.  A.  Tiffiiney 

A.  W.  Lathrop 

John  Jones 

T.  A.  Thompson.. ->.. 

R.  O.  Craig,  M.  D 

Alexander  Oldham . . . 
Thomas  Rutlodgo.... 

Rev.  D.Bnrt 

E.  RMcCord 


Anoka. 

Sank  Rapids. 

Mankato. 

New  UJm. 

Thompson. 

Chaska. 

Montevideo. 

Snnrisc  City. 

Big  Bend. 

Crow  Wing. 

West  St  PanL 

Kasson. 

Alexandria. 

Mionesota  Lake. 

Preston. 

SheU  Rock  City. 

Red  Wing. 

Minneapolis. 

Brownsville. 

Spencier  Brook.    ^ 

Jackson.  ^ 

Bmnswick. 

Kandiyohi  SUtion. 

Beaver  Bay. 

Cleveland. 

Lynd. 

Tenhassen. 

Glenooe. 

Litchfield. 

Princeton. 

Little  Falls. 

Le  Roy. 

St.  Peter. 

Rochester. 

Clitherall. 

Pine  City. 

GlenwoocL 

St  PanL 

Red  Wood  Falla. 

Fort  Ridgely. 

Farlbanlt. 

Da  Lath. 

Cedar  Lake. 

Elk  River. 

Henderson. 

St.  Angnsta. 

Owatonna. 

Benson. 

Sank  Center. 

Phunview. 

Janesvillo. 

Cottage  Grove. 

Modelia. 

Winona. 

Monticello. 


Von.— 1^  naokes  of  eity  aupcrintendenta,  oee  tiie  table  of  city  ■chool  otatitties. 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Total  school  population 304,762 

Nambor emoiled ia  school «... 98,600 

Number  never  registered 201, 162 

Number  of  schools 3,450 

Average  duration  of  sokoohi 5  mos.  lOdaTt. 

Total  number  of  teachers 3,ai0 

Average  salary* (50 

In  Holmes  County,  during  the  month  of  Januanr*  twenty  public  schools  were  in  opera- 
tion, wi^  an  aggregate  attendance  of  93t);  in  February,  twenty-nine  schools,  with  au 
attendance  of  1,^1 ;  in  March,  thirty-four  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  1,800.  About 
twenty  schools  arc  yet  to  be  established,  which  will  make  the  number  of  children  attending 
the  public  schools  in  this  county  about  3,000. 

In  Scott  County  the  auperintendent  reports  an  awakenUiff  of  interest  among  &  larM  class 
who  were  at  first  wholly  indifferent  to  free  schools.  Tw^o  flourishing  graded  schools  have 
been  established,  and  a  business  college  h&s  recently  been  organized  at  Hillsborough. 

In  Hinds  County  thcv  supervisors  levied  a  tax  of  four  mills  on  ^e  property  of  uie  county 
for  the  support  of  tree  schodls,  ftmounting  to  about  $-2d,Op0  in  tbe  aggregate.  Thcee  aad  a 
half  mills  of  this  tax  goes  to  the  teachers*  ftind,  and  half  a  mill  for  repairing  school-houses. 
At  Edwarda's  Dqpot,  in  this  county,  there  is  a  very  lloudshing  oolorea  school. 

Chickasaw  County.— A.  J.  Jamison,  county  superiuieudent  of  education,  sends  us  a  veiy 
encouraging  report  of  the  public  schools  in  Chickasaw.  He  says :  "After  a  lapse  of  months, 
I  am  able  to  say  that  all  the  schodls  in  this  county  have  had*  or  are  now  enjoying,  tbe 
benefits  of  our  school  system.  In  some' localities  the  people  were  for  a  time  stubborn,  and 
opp<9d  the  (tee  schools,  but  now  I  am  happy  to  say  aU  have  yielded,  and  there  seems  to  be 
a  general  desire  to  co-operate  with  me  in  building  up  and  sustaining  the  system.** 

CiuKtaw  CouMty. — R.  B.  Wo6ley,  esq.,  county  superintendent,  gives  a  most  cheering 
account  of  educational  matters  in  Choctaw:  *' Opposition  to  the  instruction  of  the  oolond 
children  was  at  the  outset  intense,  but  that  has  been  entirely  obviated  hy  the  happy  tamlts 
of  tbe  project ;  the  people  generally  are  in  favor  of  educating  the  masses,  white  and  colored, 
under  the  free-school  system.  There  are  eighty  schools  in  successful  operation  in  the 
county,  with  one  hundred  teachers.  The  future  prospects  of  the  free-school  system  in  Choc- 
taw are  cheering.** 

Uinds  County, — A  teachets*  convention  was  held  the  8th  of  October,  aX  the  call  of  Coonty 
Superintendent  J.  C.  Tucker.  An  able  address  on  the  subject  of  the  progress  and  results 
of  teachers*  institutes  in  tho  Northern  and  Western  States,  the  need  of  them  in  Ifisaissippi, 
and  the  real  objects  and  worth  of  tieachers*  institutes,  was  delivered.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  permanent  officers  elected. 

Aoout  ninety  teachers  afe  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  this  county,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  present,  and  a  lively  interest  was  manifested  by  all.  Those  who  were  unabk 
to  be  present  wrote  letters  stating  thdr  reasons,  and  wished  their  names  added  to  those  who 
had  become  members  of  the  institute. 

The  necessary  taxes  having  been  recently  levied  by  the  board  of  county  supervisory  tbe 
free  public  schools  of  Hinds  County  will  re-open  about  the  10th  of  October.  The  amevat  of 
funds  due  the  county  from  the  Stale  (about  to  bo  distributed)  will  cancel  all  outstandinf 
school  warrants,  thus  leaving  the  entire  school-tax  as  levied  to  be  applied  for  the  maoil^- 
nance  of  the  schools  this  fall  and  the  coming  winter. 

lULtoamba  County.— The  superintendent  writes:  *'We  have  conducted  fifty  public acho^ 
during  the  year,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  they  have  succeeded  finely.  I  have  succeeded 
in  securing  the  good-will  of  the  teachers,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people  generally.  I 
have  inspected  the  schools,  and  delivered  several  educational  addresses,  ana  find  that  it  ha« 
been  productive  of  much  good.*^ 

This  very  creditable  condition  of  public  schools  in  Itawamba  speaks  well  for  the  effideacf 
of  the  superintendent  and  other  school  ofBcqra  of  the  county. 

IVarrem  County.— The  public  schoohi  are  to  be  re  opened  the  1st  of  October.  Tho  te 
public-school  system  ia  a  success  in  Warren  County.  Much  credit  is  due  M^or  IL  & 
Hasie,  the  county  superintendent,  for  his  earnest,  active  efforts  and  indelatigable  leallntk* 
cause  of  public  education.  He  has,  however,  been  specially  favored  \n  haying  a  ^MMsdef 
directors  alive  to  the  edueat'onal  interests  of  the  county. 

Yazoo  County. — ^The  board  of  school  directors  have  decided  to  establish  two  high  adeob 
in  Xasoo  Citv— one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys;  also  a  second-grade  sobool  for  the  Mefcw'l 
children.  There  will  be  sixly«aix  public  schools  opened  by  the  Ist  Af  Oelober,  aoie  dun 
one-half  of  which  are  for  colored  coildren.  The  beard  of  supervisors  have  madte  the  naoet- 
sary  levy  of  taxes  for  school  purposes  for  the  present  year.    Last  year  the  county  raised,  b^ 
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spedal  tax,  revenae  enongb  to  defray  the  school  expraises,  including  the  building  of  a  num- 
ber of  school-houses ;  teachers  were  paid  promptly  in  cunency,  and  not  iu  county  **  promises 
to  pay,"  as  in  many  other  counties.  The  ^ool  department  of  the  county  is  free  from  debt. 
This  yery  commendable  condition  of  school  affairs  is,  in  a  great  measure,  due  to  the  earnest 
and  efficient  management  of  the  superintendent,  P.  P.  Bailey. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

The  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund  reports : 

"  The  deficiency  of  funds  in  Mississippi  has  been  a  serious  hinderance  to  the  progress  of 
the  schools.  In  many  places  the  schools  are  maintained  entirely  by  the  people,  without  any 
aid  from  the  State.  Seyeral  schools  have  receiyed  aid  from  the  Peabody  education  fund. 
The  report  of  the  agent  for  this  fund  contains  some  most  interesting  and  encouraging  state- 
ments :  *  Natchez  is  carrying  on  its  excellent  schools  successfully  without  any  further  assistance 
from  us.  The  schools  of  Vicksburg  also  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  aid.'  From  Summit 
the  report  is  highly  encouraging.  The  president  of  the  board  writes,  *  I  cannot  impress  you 
with  the  lethargy  that  preyailed  here  before  your  yisit,  nor  can  I  conyey  to  you  the  spirit 
.that  is  abroad  at  this  time.  Persons  from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  around  in  this  country  are 
lentiDg  houses  and  securing  board,  preparatory  to  the  opening  of  the  school  In  September.'  " 
The  payment  of  (1,000  from  the  Peabody  fund  to  this  school  is  continued.  The  town  coun- 
cil of  Summit  recently  appropriated  $400  for  the  establishment  of  a  colored  school,  and  placed 
it  under  the  control  of  tne  board  of  directors  of  the  Peabody  school.  The  school  at  Uazel- 
hurst  rocfiiyes  $\  ,000  from  the  Peabody  fund,  the  city  contributing  |2,000,  or  more.  Jacksor- 
has  been  receiving  $2,000,  but  the  attendance  on  the  schools  is  too  small  to  justify  this  out- 
lay; but  the  sum  of  $700  was  promised,  in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  committee,  asking 
for  assistance  in  paying  their  teachers.  Crystal  Springs  receiyed  $700.  The  citizens  of 
this  town  subscribed  $3,300  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  The  sum  of  $300  was  giyen  to 
the  school  in  Durant.  The  people  here  haye  directed  their  utmost  energy  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  school^  and  haye  subscribed  $3,000.  To  Biloxi  we  giye  $400,  the  committee 
providing  $1,400  for  an  annual  school  conducted  according  to  our  rules.  In  Yazoo  City 
there  are  two  high  schools,  one  for  males  and  one  for  females,  besides  several  smaller  seuools, 
all  private.  The  trustees  of  tho  high  schools  propose  that  all  these  be  united  and  organ- 
izea  into  a  graded  system,  and  made  free.  Wo  have  offered  to  pay  $300  for  100  actual 
attendants,  or  $460  for  150,  which  would  embrace  the  whole  number  of  children  in  tho 
place. 

TE.4CHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  organized  in  several  counties.  The  begiuDings  are  small, 
hut  promise  well  for  the  future.  Practical  questions  were  discussed  and  much  interest  mani- 
fested, especially  in  the  discussions  upon  ** object-teaching"  and  ** school  discipline." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Mississippi  State  Normal  School  is  located  at  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  The  course 
occupies  four  years.  The  fall  term  begins  in  September ;  the  spring  term  in  February.  Only 
those  intending  to  teach  are  admitted.  Tuition  is  free.  Students  sent  by  Representatives 
receive  50  cents  per  week  as  State  aid.    Board  costs  $10  to  $15  per  month. 

TOUGALOO  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution;  situated  seven  miles  north  of  Jackson,  was  chartered  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature,  though  in  successful  operation  for  two  years  previous,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  American  Missionary  Association.  Three  fine  buildings  are  devoted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  institution.  The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  tuition  is  fixed 
at  $]  a  month.  The  whole  expenses,  including  board,  are  not  over  $12  a  month.  It  has 
also  a  normal  and  training  department  for  those  intending  to  become  teachers. 

PASS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Pass  Christian,  Harrison  County,  Mississippi,  and  was  organ- 
ized October,  1866.  President,  Brother  Isaiah.  There  are  three  departments,  preparatory, 
eommercial,  and  collegiate.  This  college  was  founded  for  500  children,  has  been  built  by 
the  voluntary  subscriptions  of  citizens,  at  a  cost  for  the  building  and  ground  of  about  $9,000, 
by  the  Christian  Brothers  at  a  time  when  many  of  the  institutions  o?  learning  in  the  South 
wens  closed  in  consequence  of  a  falling  off  in  patronage,  or  a  scarcity  of  funds.  Liberal  aid, 
furnished  by  citizens  of  Kew  Orleans,  assisted  in  establishing  the  institution,  and  it  is  now 
in  a  prosperous  condition.  Diplomas  have  been  granted  to  twenty-five  students  of  the  com- 
merdal  apartment,  and  eight  have  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts.  The  institution 
has  lately  been  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  many  new  regulations  have  been  introduced  which 
place  ibe  college  on  a  like  standing  with  northern  institutions  of  a  similar  character. 
17  CE 
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BfI88IS8IPPI  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Clinton,  Hinds  Cotmtj,  Mississippi,  President,  Roy.  W.  Hillman.  Tliis  col- 
lege dates  its  present  organization  onlj  tliree  years  back.  Commencing  with  two  college  sod 
nine  preparatory  students,  it  now  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-three.  Thirty-fiye  of  thm 
have  been  preparing  for  the  ministry.  At  the  Baptist  State  convention  held  last  June,  it  was 
resolved  to  raise  an  endowment  fund  of  $200,000  immediately,  on  the  completion  of  the  fond 
now  in  process  of  formation  for  the  payment  of  the  debt.  The  Baptists  of  Arkansas  have 
adopted  this  as  their  State  institution.   There  are  two  departments,  collegiate  and  preparatory. 

UNITBitSITT  OF  MISSISSIPPI. 

Located  at  Oxford,  La  Fayette  County,  Mississippi.  Chancellor  John  N.  Waddel,  D.  P. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees  in  October,  action  was  taken  in  reference  to  a 
long-contemplated  alteration  in  the  plan  of  instruction  in  the  universi^.  Three  general 
departments  are  included  in  this  plan :  a  department  of  preparatory  education ;  a  department 
of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  a  department  of  professional  education.  Under  the 
first  of  these  departments  is  included  a  universi^  high  scnool ;  under  the  second  are  inehided 
six  distinct  courses  of  study,  four  of  which  shall  be  under-graduate  parallel  courMS,  ami 
two  shall  be  post-graduate  courses.  The  four  under-graduate  parallel  courses  are  to  be 
known  as  the  course  for  bachelor  of  arts ;  the  course  for  bachelor  of  science ;  the  ooane 
for  bachelor  of  philosophy,  and  the  course  for  civil  engineer.  The  two  post-graduate  oonraee 
are  to  be  known  as  the  course  for  master  of  arts ;  the  course  for  doctor  of  philosophy. 
Under  the  third  general  department  are  embraced  two  professional  schools :  a  school  of  law 
and  governmental  science ;  a  school  of  medicine  and  surgery.     The  principle  that  distin- 

fuishes  Uie  present  scheme  of  the  university  is  that  of  election  of  courses  running  parallel 
ut  with  class  organization.  A  student  may  choose  any  one  of  four  courses,  but  all  the 
studies  prescribed  m  eaij  course  are  compulsory  for  that  course,  and  necessary  to  the  degree 
for  which  the  student  is  a  candidate.  At  the  last  session  of  tho  legislature,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  jgovemor,  the  sum  of  $50,000  per  annum,  for  ten  years,  was  appropriated 
to  th«  support  of  the  university.  Two-fifths  of  tne  fund  donated  by  Congress  to  the  State 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  were  appro- 
priated oy  the  legislature  to  be  used  in  founding  and  eauippinff  such  college  in  conB8Ctio& 
with  the  universitv.  Provision  was  also  made  oy  law  that  (1(&  should  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  common-school  fund,  toward  the  support  at  the  university  of  one  student  firom  each 
county,  the  appropriation  to  be  termed  a  scholarship,  and  to  be  awarded  after  a  competitive 
examination. 

List  of  school  ojfieers, 
Hon.  H.  B.  PEilSE,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruetionf  Jackson, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Names. 

Counties. 

Post-office  address. 

C.  C.Walden 

Adams  ............ ....... 

Natchez 

Attala 

Koacinako. 

F.  A.  Beazeley 

Alcorn  ..•••.•........•.. 

CorinUi. 

W.H.Teaiicae 

Amite 

Libertsy. 
Salem. 

G.  N.  Dickerson 

Benton ...  ......  .  .....  . 

W.  V.  Onslow 

Bolivar............     .  ... 

Niblett's  Landing. 
Sarepta. 

DnAJr  HilL 

T.  J.  wnUamft  . 

Calhoun..... ...... 

S.M.Syke8 

Carroll .. 

A,  J.  Jameson ,. 

Chickasaw 

Okolona. 

R.  B.  Wooley 

Choctaw 

Greensborougb. 
Port  Gihson. 

J.  W.  Striker 

Claiborne . 

T.  A.  Abernathy 

Clarke 

Enterprise. 
Friar's  Point 

John  Cochrane 

Coahoma  .........•••  •  .. 

Geonre  J.  Mortimer 

Copiah 

Crystal  Springs. 
Monnt  CarmeL 

E.WlLarktn 

Covinirton.  -.  - 

John  Richardson 

DesoS^ ::        :    : 

Hemandou 

S.  S.Montgomery 

Franklin       .     - 

Meadville. 

John  McGinnis 

Greene ....  . 

State  Line. 

Lawrence  Riley V 

Grenada ..... 

Grenada. 

John  C.Tncker 

Hinds 

Jackson. 

M.M.  Holmes 

Holmes .......... 

Lexington* 
Bay  St  Louis. 
Pass  Christian. 

J.J.  Bradford 

Hancock 

Caleb  Lindsey 

Harrison  ...... .....  ,.  .      * 

James  F.  Goodman 

Issaquena .iai^Jiy.v 

Gibeon'sLtfidiDg. 
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Names. 


Counties. 


Post-office  address. 


W.T.ElKott 

James  L.  Osborne. . 

S.  J.  Bingham 

Ssmuel  lA>ng 

K.  M.Watkins 

WaiiamKellis 

W.T.  Spencer 

Bsjlor  Falmer 

W.P.Elliott 

J.  N.  Bishop 

J.B.01adney 

C.  C.  Bwers 

H.a  Howard 

L.  D.  Vincent 

John  Williams 

0,  H.  David 

L.  C.Abbott i- 

W.H.  Parker 

A.  P.  Hogrgins 

C.  8.  Svran 

A.  J.  Cooper 

C.  B.  Ames 

BftTid  Pressley 

J.  8.  Thompson... 

H.  J.  Harding 

M.  McCulIam...... 

W.J.  PerseU 

St  Ol^r  Laareoce. . 

&  J.  Proctor 

J.W.  Lack 

J.  F.  Alexander.... 
D.H.  Thompson... 

G.W.Bowles 

J.  T.  Freeman 

T.B.Winston 

C.W.  Dunaway  ... 

W.  B.Arery 

James  S.  Jones 

11.8.  Haise 

C.  P.  £.  Johnson  . . 

Z.Bay8 

Thomas  Hutchinson 

S.  H.  Osgood 

P.P.  Bailey 

Samuel  B.  Brown  . . 


Itawamba... 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefiterson  ... 

Jones  

Kemper 

Lincoln 

Lauderdale. . 
La  Fayette  . 
Lowndes.... 

Lee 

Lawrence  . . 

Leake  

Leflore 

Madison .... 

Blarion 

Marshall  ... 
Montgomery 
Monroe  .... 

Newton 

Neshoba . . . . 
Noxubee  ... 
Oktibbeha  . . 

Prentiss 

Panola 

Perry 

Pike 

Pontotoc.... 

Bwikin 

Scott 

Simpson . . . . 

Smith 

Sunflower... 
Tishemingo  . 

Tippah 

Tunica 

TaUahatchie. 

Union 

Warren 

Washington. 
Winston..-. 

Wayne 

Wilkinson  . . 

Tazoo , 

Yalabusha  . , 


Pulton. 

East  Pascaeoula. 

GarlandsyiUe. 

Fayette. 

EllisYille. 

Eellis's  Store. 

Brookhayen. 

Meridian. 

Oxford. 

Columbus. 

Tupelo. 

Monticello. 

Carthage. 

Greenwood. 

Canton. 

Columbia. 

Holly  Springs. 

Winona. 

Aberdeen. 

Decatur. 

Coffadelia. 

Macon. 

Starkville. 

Baldwyn. 

Sardis. 

Augusta. 

Summit. 

Pontotoc 

Brandon. 

Hillsborough. 

WestviUe. 

Raleigh. 

Johnsonyille. 

Inka. 

Ripley, 

Austin. 

Gamer's. 

New  Albany. 

Yicksburg. 

Greenyille. 

Louisville. 

Shubuta. 

WoodTille. 

Yazoo  City, 

Coffeeville. 
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MISSOURI. 

From  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  public  schools  of  this  State, 
for  the  year  1870,  made  by  Hon.T.  A.  Parker,  the  following  information  is  abstracted: 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1867.  18TO. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 1,721,295 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  twenty- 
one  years , 476,192  609,259 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools 169,270  280,472 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools 6,262  7,881 

Number  of  public  schools  in  State 4, 840  7, 547 

Number  public  school-houses  in  State 4,135  6,954 

Total  value  of  school-houses $1,480,720  $3,441,411 

Total  amount  of  township  fund 987,073  2,271,563 

DEFECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  AND  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Educational  interests  have  advanced  during  the  year.  A  lar^e  number  of  new 
townships  have  been  organized,  and  many  cities  and  towns  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  special  privileges  of  the  law,  as  revised  last  winter,  in  improving  their  schools. 
There  has  been  a  largely  increased  number  of  school-houses  bnUt  within  the  year,  at 
a  large  expense,  and  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the  attendance  of  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools. 

Ceit^iin  defects  in  the  school  system  are  pointed  out,  as,  for  instance,  the  combina- 
tion of  the  two  systems  of  school  organization,  viz :  township  system,  and  the  inde- 
pendent district  or  sub-district  system.  The  attempt  to  establish  a  town-echod 
system  in  the  State  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure,  and  will  so  continue  to  prove,  it  is 
thought,  until  i)olitical  townships  are  organized. 

Another  matter  referred  to  as  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  is  the  manner  in  which  the 
taxes  for  school  pnriK>ses  are  levied.  It  is  recommended  that,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
people  of  the  sub-districts  shall  be  allowed  a  voice  in  all  matters  connected  with 
taxation. 

There  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  reports  fix>m  school  officers,  and  a  meagemess  of 
such  reports  complained  of,  and  a  remedy  is  suggested  therefor,  namely,  that  the 
township  clerk,  the  county  clerk,  and  county  superintendent's  clerk  should  report  in 
turn,  one  to  the  other,  in  time  for  the  State  superintendent's  report.  A  uniform  sys- 
tem of  reports  from  school  officers  is  demanded. 

School  funds  have  been  grossly  and  shamefully  diverted  from  their  original  purpose. 
The  attention  of  the  general  assembly  is  called  to  the  subject. 

THE  OPPONENTS  TO  FREE  SCHOOLS  CLASSIFIED. 

A  steady  though  slow  progress  in  educational  matters  is  reported  in  Missouri. 
County  superintendents  report  a  large  amount  of  prejudice  against  the  free-school 
system  among  various  classes  of  the  people.  These  are  classified  by  Mr.  Charles 
Beckiugtou,  superintendent  of  schools  tor  St.  Charles  County,  as — 

"  First.  Those  who  believe,  or  profess  to  believe,  that  free  public  instruction  tends  to 
general  infidelity,  and  hence  is  dangerous  to  all  religion  and  ought  to  be  opposed. 
This  clafls  is  by  no  means  small,  is  aggressive  in  its  opposition,  and  keeps  its  0¥m 
private  schools. 

"  Second.  Those  who  maintain  that  the  State,  county,  or  municipal  body  has  no  right 
to  t«x  for  educational  purposes,  certainly  not  (they  claim)  to  tax  those  who  send  no 
children  to  school.  This  class  is  not  so  large  as  the  first,  but  is  by  uo  means  small, 
even  excluding  those  of  this  class  who  properly  belong  to  the  first. 

"  Third.  A  large  class  who  look  upon  all  education  as  useless  which  goes  beyond  the 
protection  of  the  lowest  individual  interest,  or  ceases  to  be  useful  in  gaining  the 
means  to  satisfy  mere  animal  wants.  Those  belonging  to  this  class  believe  m  no 
further  education  than  reading,  writing,  and  the  rudimonts  of  arithmetio.  They 
oppose  geography  and  grammar  and  all  higher  branches,  as  a  needless  waste  of  time 
and  money.  There  are  many  people  iti  this  county  whom  I  put  in  class  3,  who  will 
not  allow  their  children  to  be  taught  either  of  the  branches  just  mentioned  ;  and  some 
positively  forbid  their  daughters  studying  any  portion  of  arithmetic,  or  receiving 
instruction  in  it." 

Mr.  Beckington  suggests  the  following  method  of  meeting  these  various  oppoein^ 
elements : 

*^  Let  the  State  superintendent  be  authorized  to  get,  and  have  printed,  a  laige  nam- 
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ber  of  brief,  clear,  well-written  essays  or  tracts,  to  meet  these  various  classes,  to  be 
distributed  to  the  several  counties  according  to  their  needs.  Essays  of  this  order 
Bhonld  be  well  sustained  by  indisputable  facts. 

**  For  the  first  class,  let  it  be  shown  (as  it  well  can  be)  that  education,  even  without 
the  catechism,  tends  to  good  morals  and  true  religion. 

^*For  the  second  class,  let  it  be  shown  that  educational  intelligence  is  necessary  for 
the  life  of  the  State  or  nation,  is  as  much  a  public  as  an  individual  good,  and  that  the 
State  or  municipal  body  has  the  same  right  to  tax  for  the  education  of  all  its  children 
as  it  has  to  tax  for  the  suppression  and  punishment  of  crime.  Further,  that  a  liberal 
ontky  for  public  instruction  will  be  more  than  saved  in  such  items  as  court-houses, 
poor-houses,  jails,  sheriff,  constables,  and  policemen. 

"  The  third  class  must  be  reached  by  tracts  showing  that  education,  in  its  higher 
aeose,  will  actually  increase  the  value  of  real  estate,  will  diminish  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tyn  for  other  purposes,  enlarge  the  money-producing  power  of  individuals,  and  lead 
to  consideration  and  respectability. 

^I  am  confident  that  tnis  method  of  reaching  the  people  is  practicable,  and  would  be 
exeellent  in  its  results.  If  good  educational  documents  were  freely  scattered  all  over 
tbe  State,  reaching  the  quiet  comers  and  out-of-the-way  places,  a  revolution  would  be 
very  quickly  worked  in  public  sentiment  on  educational  matters.  There  would  soon 
be  less  gmmbing  about  taxation,  better  teachers  would  be  in  demand,  and  the  free- 
school  system  be  more  universally  accepted.  I  suggest  to  my  fellow  county  superin- 
tendents that  they  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  educational 
documents  to  distribute.'' 

UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI. 

The  university  is  now  rapidly  crowing  in  public  favor,  and  it  is  not  to  bo  doubted 
that  private  benefactions  will  be  bestowed  in  aid  of  the  public  grants.  Men  of  wealth, 
in  this  State  and  elsewhere,  will  come  forward  to  carry  out  and  perfect  special  depart^ 
ments  in  the  university  of  this  great  central  State  of  the  Union,  so  admirably  located 
far  an  influence  which  shall  extend  far  beyond  its  borders.  By  the  act  of  the  last  legis- 
lature, locating  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  provided  for  by  a  congi*es- 
aional-grant  act  in  connection  with  the  university,  the  institution  has  been  placed  upon 
a  firm  basis,  and  its  prospect  of  usefulness  much  enlarged. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  locating  act,  Boone  County  has  appropri- 
ated $30,000  in  cash,  and  set  aside  640  acres  of  land  Tor  the  use  of  the  university.  As 
soon  as  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act  of  the  legislature  had  accepted  these 
appropriations  as  fulfilling  the  required  conditions,  a  meeting  of  the  curators  was 
held,  and  all  possible  steps  were  at  once  taken  for  inaugurating  the  new  department 
re(|nired  by  the  incorporation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  with  the 
umversity. 

A  committee  of  reorganization  was  appointed  to  visit  other  scientific  and  practical 
sehools  and  universities,  and  to  report  in  December  of  the  present  year. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

By  the  act  of  the  general  assembly  accepting,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  the  ofifer  by 
Congress  of  a  grant  of  land  to  "  provide  a  college  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,"  the  State  took  upon  itself  certain  obligations—in  fact,  entered 
into  a  contract — to  the  terms  of  which  Missouri  is  as  solemnly  bound  as  by  any  other 
contract  which  it  is  possible  for  the  State  to  make.  The  obligations  of  the  State  are 
clearly  pointed  out  in  the  congressional  act  of  endowment,  approved  July  2, 1862. 

1.  The  State  must  provide  at  least  one  college,  "  the  object  of  which  shall  be"  to 
teach  **  branches  of  learning  related  to  a^culture  and  the  mechanic  art«,  in  order  to 
promote  the  liberal  and  practical  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the  several 
pursuits  and  professions  ;"•  "  other  scientific  and  classical  studies"  are  not  to  be  excluded, 
and  "  military  tactics  "  is  to  be  excluded. 

2.  All  exi)enses  must  be  paid  by  the  State  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  State,  "  so  that 
the  entire  x^roceeds  of  the  lands  shall  be  applied  without  any  diminution  whatever" 
to  the  proposed  object. 

3.  No  part  of  the  fund,  nor  the  interest  thereon,  shall  be  applied  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, under  any  pretense  whatever,  to  the  purchase,  erection,  preservation,  or  repair 
of  any  building  or  buildings. 

4.  The  State,  by  its  act  of  acceptance,  guarantees  the  capital  of  the  fund,  so  that  if 
by  any  action  or  contingency  it  shall  be  oiminisbed  or  lost,  tho  State  is  bound  to  re- 
place tt. 

GIFTS  AND  ENDOWMENTS  FROM  INDIVIDUALS. 

As  the  universitv  shall  become  firmly  established,  and  understood  to  be  entirely  free 
from  mutations  arising  from  political  changes,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  individuals 


of  wealth  will  createln  the  university  endowments  and  fo»^dations-^^h  lo  accom- 
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plisb  a  great  and  lasting  public  fi;ood  for  the  State  and  for  oirili£ation,  and  to  beu 
their  own  names  with  the  university  down  to  fotnre  generations  of  men.    The  name  <rf 
Dr.  Rollins,  for  instance,  most  be  known  as  long  as  the  State  University  shall  ezisl. 
He  will  support  within  its  walls  representatives  of  himself  for  all  time. 
Two  hundred  years  a«o,  William  Pennoyer,  of  the  county  of  Norfolk^  in  Enelaod, 

gave  the  rents  of  a  certain  estate  in  his  own  county  for  the  endowment  of  a  sonolar- 
tiip  in  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  America.  The  fund  has  never  failed,  and  to-day 
there  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  family  supported  by  the  fund  in  Harvard  University. 
Revolutions  have  changed  political  relations— Massachusetts  is  no  longer  a  British 
colony,  but  this  fund  remains  to  bless  the  family  of  its  donor.  In  the  year  1699,  Got- 
emor  Danforth  made  a  bequest  to  the  same  institution,  the  income  of  which  this  veiy 
year  supports  a  lineal  descenduit  in  the  university.  In  Tale  College  there  toe  like 
instances,  and  the  De  Forrest  fund  is  sufficient  to  educate  all  students  of  that  name 
(to  whom  it  is  confined)  who  present  themselves. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  curators  to  establish,  so  soon  as  may  be,  a  college  for 
women  in  connection  with  the  university  j  a  college  specifically  designed  to  prepare 
women  for  their  particular  sphere  in  society,  and  to  open  to  them  sucn  advantagee  of 
education  and  high  training  as  they  cannot  have  elsewhere  In  the  State. 

This  wHl  require  means  from  the  legislature,  for  the  erection  d  a  suitable  building. 
A  site  can  be  nad  on  the  university  grounds,  admirably  adapted  to  suoh  a  biiildiD|> 
near  the  principsd  edifice,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  conn- 
t]^— being  a  portion  of  the  cpronnd  which  has  been  set  aside  and  designed  for  oraa- 
mental  gardening  and  small-firuit  growing. 

What  is  needed  is  a  special  college  for  women,  separate  and  distinct  as  a  college,  and 
having  its  own  supervision,  but  acunltting  its  memners  to  the  reoitations  and  leetaiB 
in  all  the  departments  of  the  university— 16  the  school  of  horticultore,  to  that  of  diaw* 
ing  and  modeling,  to  the  school  of  practice  in  analytical  chemistry ;  thos  preparing 
for  the  care  of  the  sick-room  and  the  kitchen,  and  elevating,  by  science  and  art,  tlie 
commonest  duties  of  home-life.  The  department  of  social,  political,  and  economic 
science  ^ould  be  open  to  them;  and,  in  short,  all  the  instructions  of  the  university 
which  they  might  desire  to  attend. 

The  whole  nation  has  been  filled  with  admiration  at  the  grand  bequest  of  John  Sim- 
mons, of  Boston,  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  for  the  establishment  of  fui  insti- 
tution for  the  education  of  women  in  those  arts  which  may  render  them  more  inde- 
pendent in  procuring  a  livelihood,  such  as  telegraphy,  the  arts  of  design,  teaching  in 
its  highest  grades,  &c. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

This  institution  owes  its  origin  to  the  efibrts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  Whelan,  a  blind 
man,  formerly  a  superintendent  of  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  who  came 
to  St.  Louis  with  the  view  of  founding  an  institution  of  a  like  character  in  this  State. 
TTie  institution  early  became  generally  known,  the  number  of  pupils  increased,  and  the 
house  was  soon  inadequate  for  their  accommodation.  A  much  larger  house  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  the  limited  means  of  $5,000  a  year  precluded  the  possibility  of 
paying  a  higher  rent.  The  present  locality,  the  residence  of  the  late  General  Rulai^ 
was  purchased  at  the  price  of  $27,000 ;  conditional,  however,  to  the  approval  of  the  legis- 
lature. The  bill  approving  the  purchase,  and  making  an  additional  appropriation  of 
fSOjOOO  for  building  purposes,  passed  early  in  the  session. 

The  number  of  inmates  for  the  last  two  years  is  126.  There  have  been  59  admissioDS 
and  41  discharges,  leaving  65  inmates;  which  exceeds,  by  24,  m^  previous  ve«r. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  increase  would  be  much  larg^  if  room  could  be 
made  for  them. 

Of  those  who  have  left  tho  institution,  one  had  her  sight  restored ;  one  removed  £rom 
the  State ;  six  completed  the  prescribed  course :  eight  were  removed ;  twenty-three 
were  broom-makers,  and  two  were  taken  from  us  by  SoBih.  Those  who  have  acquired 
trades  are,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  providing  for  themselves  by  their  own 
industry.  Four  are  engaged  in  teachinj^  music,  one  in  Carlinville,  and  three  in  8t 
Louis.  The  yare  meeting  with  very  gratifying  success,  pecuniarily,  and  also  anawe^ 
ing  the  oft-repeated  question^  **  How  can  the  blind  teach  music  to  the  seeing  f 

No  change  has  been  made  in  the  employment  of  the  pupik.  They  are  engaged  in 
three  departments,  literary,  musical,  and  mechanical,  from  8  to  12  a.  m.,  2  to  6,  and  7 
to  9  p.  m..  five  days  i>er  week.  On  Saturdays,  fh>m  9  to  11  a.  m.  is  spent  reading 
reports  of  attendance  ;  of  scholarship  as  determined  from  the  daily  recitations ;  exam- 
inations of  classes  in  music  and  literature ;  elocutionary  exercises,  recitations,  declama- 
tions, and  readine  of  compositions.  To  these  ex^pcises  the  public  is  ooidiaUy  invited, 
and  many  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  witness  the  profidenoy  g(  ibe  pnpib 
nd  the  various  means  employed  fdr  imparting  instruction  to  thep. 
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The  br»nohe8  taagbt  in  the  literary  department  are  the  same  as  those  in  onr  best 
idiools.  The  musical  department  receives  a  large  share  of  attention,  for  the  loss  of 
light  has  a  tendency  to  cause  one  to  cultivate  the  hearing,  and  music  ever  has  charms 
JO  cheer  and  enliven  the  mind,  and  to  render  this  unendmg  night  hearable.  Besides, 
f  any  have  musical  talent,  and  the  requisite  application,  which,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
A  seldom  lacking,  they  will  acquire  a  thorougn  knowledge  of  this  art,  and  engage  in 
it  as  a  profession.  All  the  pupils,  except  those  in  the  mechanical  department  alone, 
ire  ffiven  an  opportunity  to  tiy  their  musical  abilities,  and  are  ^len  assigned  those 
(tuffiee  which  are  best  suited  to  their  capacities.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano, 
irgan,  guitar,  flute,  violin,  comet,  double  bass,  and  violoncello. 

The  boys  have  been  occupied  in  their  workshop  a  port  of  each  day,  so  far  as  has 
been  possible,  working  at  broom  and  brush  making,  and  chair  seating.  Mat  and  mat- 
tress making  and  willow-work  are  trades  which  ought  to  be  taught  here,  but  we  must 
have  a  place  to  teach  them  other  than  the  contracted,  under-ground  room  which  now 
holds  our  mechanical  departments 

The  girls  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  and  various  kinds  of  fancy-work,  and  lately 
have  been  making  quilts  and  comforts,  finishing  them  from  the  raw  material.  They 
couhi  also  learn  willow-work,  brush,  and  whisk-broom  making,  but  in  a  room  16  by  18 
there  is  little  space  for  machinery  after  forty  persons  are  seat^. 

We  have  continued  our  printing  as  heretofore,  emplo3ring  one  person  all  the  time, 
wMIe  my  first  Ufceraary  assistant  has  devoted  the  afternoon  of  each  day  to  the  work. 
The  resolts  are  not  very  great.  It  is  a  very  slow  mode  of  providing  bookstand  also 
an  expensive  one,  bat  at  present  there  is  only  this  one  way  to  obtain  them.  The  ]>rint- 
ing  of  books  in  *'  tangible  typography''  does  not  offer  any  inducements  as  a  private 
enterpnae;  hence,  from  the  time  Ysdentine  Haily  first  opened  a  school  for  the  blind,  till 
now^  the  preparation  of  books  adapted  to  their  Boeeial  condition  has  been  imposed  up<m 
those  who  were  engaged  in  teachmg  them.  Tne  resnlt  iB,  that  much  time  and  more 
Bioney  has  been  spent^  and  the  few  books  printed  are  of  little  value,  because  of  their 
coodeDsed  and  abbreviated  form. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  DBAF  AND  DUMB. 

The  superintendent  of  this  institution  reports,  that  while  it  is  conceded  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  more  difficult  to  control  the  deaf  and  dumb  than  those  who  have  all  their 
Bwises  in  full  and  perfect  development,  yet  in  this  institution,  with  a  very  few  excep- 
tions, we  have  always  succeeded  in  g^overning  the  pupils  without  special  difficulty. 
During  the  present  session,  as  well  as  in  the  past,  the  general  deportment  of  our  pupils 
deserves  the  highest  commendation.  Industry,  prompt  obedience,  and  good  order 
have  marked  this  term  as  one  of  the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  this  institution, 
which  has  ever  compared  favorably  with  similar  ones  in  our  couutry. 

All  applicants  must  bo  seven  years  of  ase,  and  under  thirty.  Pupils  who  are  not 
heneficJariesof  the  State  will  be  cliarged  |i50  per  annum  for  board  and  tuition,  which, 
in  all  cases,  must  be  paid  as  follows:  ono-half  upon  entering  the  institution,  and  the 
remainder  on  tho  1st  day  of  February  succeeding.  Pupils  who  are  beneficiaries  of  the 
State  must  bring  a  certificate  from  the  county  court  of  their  respective  counties,  the 
fonn  of  which  is  appended  to  this  report.  Each  pupil  must  be  furnished  with  com- 
fortable clothing  for  one  year,  each  article  marked  distinctly  with  the  owner's  name. 
A  good  trunk  must  also  be  furnished.  Parents  must  furnish  money  to  procure  books, 
st&onery,  and  postage-stamps  for  their  children,  and  in  all  cases  their  traveling  ex- 
penses must  be  paid  to  and  jQrom  the  institution.  No  idiotic  deaf-mute  will  be  received 
in  the  institution. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

iFiom  the  report  for  1870-*71.— Hon.  WilUun  T.  Harris,  taperliiteiideiit.J 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

A  nnmtter  of  substantial  school-houses,  most  of  them  containing  twelve  rooms,  have 
been  built  the  past  year,  containing  in  all  80  rooms,  and  accommodating  about  4,500 
more  pupils.  In  addition  to  fumismng  accommodation  for  the  increase  of  school  pop- 
olation,  these  houses  will  supply  the  place  of  rented  buildings  which  have  been  hith- 
erto used  for  school  purposes,  leaving  a  surplus  of  2,700  seats  in  buildings  much  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  the  rented  building,  which,  for  the  most  part^  were  too 
small,  and  without  sufficient  light,  means  of  ventiUtion,  or  play-rooms.  AJso,  in  the  new 
buildings  many  more  pupils  can  be  instructed  by  one  teacner  than  in  the  old,  so  that 
the  eost  saved  in  tuition  will  in  a  few  years  pay  for  the  buildings. 


COST  OF  INSTRUCTION, 

,    iffh.  and  int< 

number  belonging, 


In  the  normal,  high,  and  intermediate  echoed,  the  tuition,  estimated  on  the  averse 
ng,  ranges  from  $50  to  $88  per  pupil  j  in  the  district  schools,  flo  88; 
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average  for  all  the  sobools,  (16  85.  If  the  estimate  is  made  on  the  whole  nnmber  enrolled, 
the  cost  is  $11  22  for  each  pupil  in  the  district  schools,  and  $48  for  each  papil  in  the 
higher  schools.  If  we  deduct  the  cost  of  Grerman  instruction — 99  cents  per  pupil  on  the 
whole  numher  enrolled,  or  $1 51  on  average  number  belonging — the  tuition  in  the  district 
schools  amounts  to  $10  23  for  each  pupiJwho  attended  the  entire  year,  or  200  days,  and 
to  $13  97  to  eaoh  one  who  attends  134  days,  the  latter  number  being  the  actual  aveia^ 
attendance  of  the  pupils  enrolled.  The  extra  cost  of  special  teachers  in  music  and  wnt- 
iug  might  in  the  same  way  be  deducted,  and  would  reduce  the  cost  46  cents  on  avera^ 
number  belonging,  ^d  30  cents  on  entire  number  enrolled.  Tuition  is  a  small  item  m 
the  cost  of  educating  our  children,  compared  with  the  cost  of  board  and  clothing,  or  of 
that  endless  parental  care  and  anxiety  lavished  without  stint  in  order  that  our  sons 
and  daughters  may  inherit  all  the  culture  which  our  generation  received  as  its  herit- 
age or  has  accumulated  by  its  own  industry.  Each  cmld  of  school  age  costs  the  com- 
munity &om  $200  to  $500  per  vcar,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  to  waste 
one-half  of  the  possibilities  of  growth  and  culture,  fumisbed  at  such  aa  expense, 
through  an  attempt  to  save  $5  or  $10  in  the  cost  of  tuition. 

QERMAN-ENaUSH  INSTRUCTION. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  board  to  introduce  German  into  just  as  man^  echoolB 
as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  so  that  the  completest  intermingling  of  nationalities 
could  take  place.  Wherever  a  sufficient  number  of  German  children  were  in  atten- 
dance to  employ  a  special  teacher  a  half  day,  German  has  been  introduced.  In 
this  respect  our  system  is  very  different  from  that  in  Cincinnati,  where  the  practical 
effect  has  been  to  isolate  the  two  peoples  and  have  the  German  schools  attended  almost 
exclusively  by  Germans,  and  the  other  schools  almost  as  exclusively  by  the  English- 
speaking  pupils.  If  separate  nationalities  keep  up  their  own  schools,  it  will  result 
that  the  Anglo  and  German  American  youth  will  not  intermingle^  and  caste  distinctions 
will  grow  up.  If  the  German  children  can  learn  to  read  and  write  the  language  of  the 
fatherland  in  the  public  schools,  they  wiU  not  need  separate  ones. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  five  colored  schools  hitherto  open  for  colored  pupils  will  be  increased  by  one  in 
South  St.  Louis,  (Carondelet.)  Additions  going  on  in  No.  3  will  increase  its  accom- 
modations to  500  seats,  and  these  will  doubtless  be  immediately  filled,  as  the  scho(^  is 
located  in  a  densely  populated  district. 

The  n  amber  of  seats  for  colored  children  is  970 :  of  teachers,  16  j  and  of  rooms,  17.  The 
expenditure  during  the  past  year  was  $11,787  80 ;  the  amount  invested  by  tne  board, 
$61,767  64. 

mOH  SCHOOL. 

The  school  has  reached  a  point  where  its  numbers  are  somewhat  in  excess  of  aeomn- 
modations,  and  the  board  has  established  an  intermediate  school  under  able  manage- 
ment, in  which  a  portion  of  the  junior  class  is  placed.  An  advantage  grained  throaeh 
the  intermediate  school  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  commences  a  junior  class  in  tse 
middle  of  the  year,  thereby  allowing  pupils  that  have  fallen  behind  the  class  by  reasop 
of  sickness  or  other  causes  to  commence  again  at  the  beginning  without  waiting  until 
the  next  year.  The  principal,  Mr.  Horace  U.  Morgan,  reports  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance for  the  year  to  be  0.95^.  The  deportment  has  been  particularly  good.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  discipline  '^  machinery"  is  simple ;  all  "  unnecessary  trouble''  is  noted  by  a 
discredit,  and  at  any  time  a  scholar's  position  is  determined  by  the  three  demeiitB 
which,  in  school  as  in  life,  determine  one's  status :  his  success  in  his  studies,  his  legn- 
larity  of  att-endance,  and  his  deportment. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  only  two  years,  and  the  graduates  prove,  in  almost  all 
instances,  to  be  superior  teachers  after  a  short  experience  in  the  schools.  They  have 
obtained  not  only  a  theoretic  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  but  the? 
have  acquired,  during  their  two  years'  course  in  the  normal  school,  what  is  far  moii 
valuable  to  them,  namely,  habits  of  punctilious  attention  to  minute  details,  both  io 
conduct  and  in  recitation.  Its  full  capacity  is  1.50  pupils,  but  .is  yet  only  two-thirds  of 
that  number  have  been  in  actual  attendance.  The  normal  school  admits  only  females, 
and  is  established  to  supply  the  district  schools  with  teachers.  It  graduates  two 
classes  per  year,  and  for  this  purpose  admits  new  pupils  in  September  and  February. 
Not  one-half  of  the  new  teachers  come  from  the  normal  school,  although  all  of  the 
graduates  of  the  institution  receive  appointments  at  once  in  the  schools.  The  report 
of  the  principal,  Anna  C.  Braekett,  states  the  opinion  that  to  produce  adequate  results 
Tiaturity  of  mind  is  required  in  the  pupils.    There  are  powers  of  the  mind  whidi  oolj 
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time  can  develop,  and  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  demand  from  the  averai^e  girl  of  sixteen 
the  kind  of  mental  work  we  must  have.  The  work  is  not  too  hard,  but  the  mi^jority 
of  the  minds  we  have  to  work  on  ai*^  too  immature  to  ffmsp  it.  The  girl  of  sixt-een 
can,  is  most  cases,  answer  the  questions  given  for  examination  and  enter,  under  present 
regulations.  The  principal  states  her  conviction,  based  on  reason  and  supported  by  more 
tfaan  eleven  years'  experience  in  teaching  normal  schools,  that  there  is  involved  a 
rainous  waste  of  time,  strength,  and  health  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and 
of  dollars  and  cents  on  the  part  of  the  board,  when  the  age  required  for  admission  is 
only  sixteen. 

O^PALLON  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

Higher  instruction  for  evening-school  pupils  is  afforded  by  the  O^Fallon  Polytechnic 
hMtitate,  which  holds  its  sessions  during  five  months  in  the  year  four  evenings  in  the 
week,  and  performs  the  same  function  in  the  eveoing  schools  that  the  high  school  does 
in  the  day  schools.  Advanced  pupils  in  the  evening  schools  are  promoted  to  the  insti- 
tute. Although  under  the  management  of  the  board  of  public  schools,  this  institute 
isabranch  of  thePolytechnicum  of  Washington  University.^  The  grade  of  instruc- 
tion, as  agreed  upon  with  the  university,  includes  '^  elementary  and  preparatory 
branches  of  polytechnic  or  technological  instruction,''  and  embraces  higher  arithmetic, 
algebra,  geometry,  English  grammar,  physics,  line  drawing,  chemistry,  and  descrip- 
tive geometry.  Each  pupil  who  attends  regularly  for  sixteen  consecutive  evenings 
isfoniished  a  certificate  entitling  him  to  three  months'  use  of  the  Henry  Ames  library 
and  reading-room.  A  certain  number  of  such  certificates  entitle  a  pupil  to  a  life  mem- 
benhip  in  the  library.  The  number  of  certificates  issued  to  pupils  of  this  institute  in 
1869-^0  is  149.    Number  of  pupils  attending  during  the  year,  reported  144. 

IQUALTTY   IN  REPRESENTATION  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

A  ^ble  is  given  showing  the  occupations  of  parents  of  pupils  attending  the  public 
schools,  with  the  proportion  of  children  sent  by  each  class.  Each  class  is  represented 
in  about  the  same  ratio  that  it  obtains  in  the  entire  population,  and  this  equality  pre- 
vails through  all  grades  of  the  schools,  fVom  the  primary  to  the  high.  One  of  the 
ugnments  brought  forward  in  favor  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  also  urged  here, 
namely:  since  people  mnst  come  in  contact  through  life,  they  should  be  prepared  in  the 
pablie  school,  where  each  meets  the  other  on  an  intellectual  basis,  where  they  will  learn 
to  leeognize  tho  true  worth  of  each  other  and  ignore  the  accidents  of  wealth  and 
position. 

RELATIVE  AGE  OF  CHILDREN  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

There  were  12,006  children  under  ten  years  of  age,  11,471  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  sixteen,  and  only  870  over  sixteen.  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  so  far 
modified  his  views,  expressed  last  year,  as  to  recommend  the  admission  of  children  to 
Bchool  at  an  earlier  age  in  certain  denseljr  crowded  portions  of  the  city,  where  the  sur- 
WMindings  arc  not  healthM  for  the  physical  and  moral  growth  of  the  young.  The  ex- 
posore  to  evil  and  corrupting  influences,  and  the  fact  that  children  in  those  localities 
ue  withdrawn  from  school  at  an  early  age,  seem  to  justify  this  step.  The  phonetic 
system  of  teaching  reading,  now  used  in  all  our  primary  grades,  is  better  adapted 
to  the  grasp  of  tne  childish  understanding,  and  gives  the  teacher  so  much  more 
power  over  the  youngest  pupils,  that  it  will  be  safe  to  admit  children  of  five  years 
^  age.  Making  allowance  for  the  present  rate  of  increase,  it  is  found  that  the  average 
amount  of  schooling  each  pupil  gets  before  he  leaves  school  is  five  years.  This  suffices 
to  give  him,  Ist,  a  Knowledge  of  reading,  spelling,  and  writing;  2d,  a  practical  ac- 
qnaintance  with  the  elements  of  arithmetic ;  3d,  a  fair  share  of  geographical  informa- 
tion. These  mdimonts  are  of  far  greater  significance  to  the  individual  than  people  of 
liberal  education  are  apt  to  think.  Like  the  fundamental  instrumentalities  of  civ- 
ilisation, they  are  acquired  by  us  almost  unconsciously,  and  we  never  realize  what  we 
fihonld  be  without  them,  nor  indeed  ever  think  that  they  do  not  belong  to  man  as  a 
gift  of  nature. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Corporal  punishment  is  seldom  administered  in  the  schools ;  the  aim  is  to  stimulate 
the  pupils  to  practice  self-government.  In  cases  where  corporal  punishment  would 
formerly  have  been  used,  pupils  are  suspended  from  school.  Hardened  cases  which  do 
not  reform  after  repeated  suspensions,  it  is  remarked,  should  bo  taken  from  under  the 
control  of  their  parents  by  tho  civil  authority  and  placed  in  reform  schools.  It  is  stated 
that  statistics  show  that  seven-eighths  of  the  inmates  are  permanently  cured. 


*  The  present  system  of  evening  schools  in  St.  Louis  was  foanded  by  tho  tnistees  of  the  Washington 
TTnireTsity,  and  was  called  the  O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute.  It  was  assumed  by  the  board  of  pubUo 
schools  In  1890. 
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flEALTUFU  LN  £86  OF  STUDY. 

In  respect  to  the  supposed  ii^iirioiis  effects  of  the  modem  school  system  on  the 
physical  development  of  children,  it  is  thought  that  while  a  few  children  are  injured  by 
over  mental  work,  unbalanced  by  proper  physical  exercise  and  diet,  it  is  likely  that  ten 
times  ae  many  die  from  attacks  of  diseases  which  would  have  been  easily  resisted  by 
boys  and  girls  whos^  individuality  had  been  developed  by  study.  The  increase  in  the 
average  length  of  human  lii'e,  that  has  gone  on  remarkably  during  the  past  century  in 
all  civilized  countries,  is  to  bo  ascribed  to  the  more  general  diffusion  of^  mental  cul- 
ture. Life-assurance  companies  have  ascertained  to  a  certainty  the  relative  rates  of 
mortality  among  different  classes  of  people ;  that  of  college  graduates  is  nearly  20  per 
cent,  longer  than  the  general  average  of  the  society  in  which  they  live,  oountuig  only 
those  who  arrive  at  twenty  years  of  ag^  And  it  is  certain  that  the  civilized  mam 
withstands  acute  diseases  ia.r  bettei*  than  the  savage,  and  the  nervous  inteUectual 
man  far  better  than  the  grossly  developed  man.  The  main  oauae  of  the  geoenU  b^ter 
health  of  those  who  study  is  ascribed  to  the  habits  of  self-control  fostered  by  study, 
since  temperance  is  the  virtue  that  mostly  luffects  health.  The  moral  effect  upon  tbe 
child  of  the  punctuality  insisted  upon  in  school  attendwioe  is  very  important.  The 
self-discipline  acquired  in  the  five  vears  of  school  life,  in  subordinating  aleep,  meals, 
and  play  to  the  duty  owed  to  the  school,  is  likely  to  become  a  habit  for  ufe. 

OOBDUOATIOK  OF  TUB  SEZK0. 

The  education  of  the  sexes  together  is  advocated  by  the  soperinteitdent  on  fimr  dis- 
tinct grounds : 

1.  :^M)nomv  has  been  secured  through  the  circumstance  that  the  co-ednoation  of  the 
sexes  Riakes  it  iKMisiblo  to  have  better  classification,  and  at  the  same  time  largor  oImsm 
The  item  of  economy  is  ver^  oonsiderable,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  other 
and  greater  advantages  arising. 

Sl  iHeeipUne, — ^The  mixing  of  the  male  and  female  departmeiiti  of  a  school  has  alwt^ 
been  followed  by  impTOvement  in  discipline ;  not  merely  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  botea 
that  of  the  girls  as  welL  The  rudeness  and  abandon  which  prevails  aoM>ng  boys  when 
separate,  at  once  gives  place  to  self-restraint  in  the  presence  of  ^Is.  The  prorieat 
sentimentality  engendered  by  educating  girls  apart  from  boys  is  manifested  by  a 
frivolous  and  silly  l>earing  when  such  girls  are  brought  into  the  society  of  the  opposite 
sex.    This  disappears  almost  entirely  in  mixed  schools. 

3.  Instruction  is  also  greatly  improved ;  and — 

4.  Individual  development  is  fer  more  sound  and  healthy. 

It  has  been  found  that  schools  kept  exclusively  for  girls  or  boys  require  a  much  more 
strict  surveillance  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  The  girls,  connned  to  themselves,  de- 
velop the  sexual  tension  much  earlier,  their  imagination  being  the  reigning  faculty  and 
not  bridled  by  intercourse  with  society  in  its  normal  form.  So  it  is  with  ooys  on  the  other 
hfuid.  Daily  association  in  the  class-room  prevents  this  tension  and  supplies  its  place 
by  indifference.  Each  sex  testing  its  strength  with  the  other  on  an  intellectual  plane 
in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  each  one  seeing  the  weakness  and  strength  of  the  other, 
learns  to  esteem  what  is  essential  at  its  true  value.  Theory  is  in  favor  of  the  exten- 
sion of  co-education  far  beyond  present  practice,  and  as  a  fact  the  latter  is  creeping 
along  conservatively  up  to  the  standard  of  the  former.  The  admission  of  females  into 
colleges  and  scientific  institutions  heretofore  open  exclusively  to  males  is  the  straw  oo 
the  moving  current,  and  tells  what  is  coming. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS.* 

Population  of  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870 310, 8&I 

Number  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one  years 96, 313 

Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools,  day  and  evening 48, 8^ 

Average  attending 32,591 

Number  of  teachers,  day  and  evening 718 

Total  receipts  for  scnool  purposes $697,051  63 

Total  expenditures $692,540  00 

WARRENSBUR6U  NORMAL  UNIVJSRSITy. 

The  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  normal  university  of  the  second  normal  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  located  at  Warrensburgh,  Johnson  County,  took  place  on  the  16th 
of  August,  1871.  The  occasion  was  one  of  great  interest.  People  poured  in  from  the 
surrounding  cities  and  country,  and  though  the  town  of  Warrensburgh  numbered  only 
between  4,000  and  5,000  inhabitants,  an  audience  of  10,000  was  present. 

A  delegation  of  about  eighty  invited  guests,  consisting  principally  of  prominent 

*  From  stateinent  dated  October  17, 1871.       ^  t 
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:hool  men  and  members  of  the  Maeonio  frateniity,  were  fnrnished  with  excursion  tickets 
)  Warrensbn^h  and  return — special  cars  and  8leeplDff^)oaches  provided — through  the 
olitenesB  of  C^yhmel  Thomas  MoKissock^  superintendent  of  the  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
Mid. 

The  fraternity  of  Free  Masons  were  invited  to  lay  the  corner-stone  with  their  simple 
nt  impressive  ceremonies.  The  site  of  the  normal  school  is  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
ity,  on  higch  ground  capable  of  ornamentation,  and  the  building  is  to  be  a  very  larse 
nd  imposing  structure.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  proper  the  procession  retired  to 
be  fair  grounds  near  by,  where  a  free  and  abundant  basket  pic-nio  repast  had  been 
repared  by  the  ladies  of  Warrensburgh. 

The  Masonic  address  was  delivered  by  the  Grand  Master  of  Masons,  Thomas  E. 
ranett,  and  occupied  about  an  hour.  Addresses  were  afterward  delivered  by  Colonel 
L  J.  Coleman ;  D.  H.  Crittenden,  of  the  State  normal  school  of  Oswego,  New  York ; 
'odge  Monlton,  of  Mobile,  Alabama;  Rev.  J. Monteith, State  superintendcut  of  the 
mbue  Bcbools  of  Missouri :  M^or  A.  6.  Merwin,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Journal  of 
Sdneadon ;  Professor  J.  Baldwin,  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  Kirksvillc ;  William 
P.  Harris,  esq.,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  St.  Louis ;  and  Profefesor  George 
?.  Beard,  principal  of  the  normal  school  of  Warrenshurgh.  The  speakiuff  after  dinner, 
which  ocoupied  a  little  over  three  hours,  was  unusually  pointed  and  good,  being 
sntirely  extempore— neither  manuscript  nor  notes  being  used. 

FUKKRAL  SERVICES  OT  IRA  l>IVOLL. 

Seldom  has  the  removal  by  death  of  any  individual  created  a  greater)  oss  than  that 
mourned  by  the  people  of  St.  Louis  in  the  death  of  the  distinguished  and  zealous  edu- 
cator, Hon.  Ira  Diroll.  late  superintendent  of  public  schools  m  Missouri.  *  His  fhneral 
McricM,  which  took  place  in  October  last,  were  attended  by  a  vast  assemblage  of  the 
people  of  the  city,  inoloding  the  pupils,  teaolMNV,  and  officers  of  the  public  schools. 
The  prooeision  was  headed  by  the  board  of  education.  A  beautifdl  memorial  poem  wat 
neited  by  Miss  Anna  C.  Braokett,  principid  of  the  normal  school  of  that  city,  and  an 
appropriate  eulogy  on  his  life  and  character  was  read  by  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  city 
sapenntendeut  of  schools.  The  following  brief  extracts  will  serve  as  a  sample  of  the 
poem: 

Here  lay  wo  down  our  dead !    In  snch  a  tomb 

Oar  •eorobiuff  eyes  can  find  no  ebado  of  gloom ; 

But.  filled  with  solemn  awe,  forget  the  tears 

That  would  bnt  shamo  the  bravely  connnerod  years ; 

That  would  but  nbame  the  stato  wherein  bo  lies 

Who  rests  to-nigUt,  hang  round  with  starry  skies. 
***** 

ReTcrent,  we  commemorate  the  ordered  will 
That  fired  those  ashes,  lying  now  so  still. 
Well  might  wo  linger,  fitly  now  and  hero, 
To  tell  the  kindly  deeds,  tho  words  of  cheer, 
The  liberal  freedom  given,  the  wise  restraint, 
Wu  who  have  known  them  need  no  words  to  paint. 
Kot  tardy  ho  to  praise,  nor  swift  to  blame ; 
OenerQUH  to  recoznizo  a  fair-oamed  fame ; 
Far-sighted,  roadiug  for  tho  future  days — 
Easy  ft  wero  to  adrt  to  terms  of  praise ; 
Tot  high  above  them  aU  there  shineth  still 
Tho  life  in  lifo,  tho  indomitable  will. 

Ira  Divoll  was  born  in  Topham,  Orange  County,  Vermont^  in  the  year  1820.  In  1657 
lie  was  elected  superintendent,  and  re-elected  eleven  successive  years  to  the  same  office: 
be  finally  withdrew  from  the  city  schools,  and  was  elected  as  State  superintendent  of 
pnblic  instruction.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  struggled  against  a  pulmo- 
nary disease,  and  exhibited  the  most  extraordinary  recuperative  powers.  The  energy 
of  purpose,  the  dauntless  hope  which  be  manifested  in  combating  the  mortal  enemy; 
^as  a  continual  source  of  admiration  to  his  friends.  He  seemed  to  baffle  his  disease 
l>y  ignoring  it,  and  by  concentrating  all  his  powers  on  the  realization  of  some  grand 
purpose.  TO  be  industrious  at  work  or  study,  and  to  be  always  in  earnest — this  was  his 
early  acquired  habit.  From  his  outlook  upon  human  nature  and  society  there  appeared 
one  immediately  pressing  problem :  how  to  make  useful  members  of  society  of  the 
yoatb  growing  up  under  such  a  frightful  lack  of  external  control.  In  the  public  school, 
and  pstfticolarly  on  its  disciplinary  side*  Mr.  Divoll  found  what  seemed  to  him  an  all- 
important  instrumentality  for  the  well-being  of  humanity.  To  this  he  devoted  his 
^t  powers.  No  labor  was  too  exhausting  for  him  to  undertake,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
add  strength  to  his  cause.  It  was  through  his  efforts  that  the  public  school  library  of 
St  Lonis  was  established,  by  which,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools,  to  render  i)os- 
sible  a  perpetual  education  in  the  community,  was  his  idea.  In  his  relation  to  the 
|>oard  he  showed  himself  a  superintendent  who  gave  all  his  waking  thoughts  to  pro- 
jecting and  maturing  measures  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  public  schools. 
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LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS. 
Hod.  John  Monteith,  Superintendent  ofPubUo  Inatruction,  Jefftr^on  CUjf, 

COUNTY  SXJPEBINTENDBNTS. 


County. 


Post-office  address. 


Adair 

Andrew 

Atchison 

Audrian 

Barry  

Bates 

Barton   

Benton  

Bollinger 

Boone  

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway 

Camden 

Cape  Girardeau  , 

Carroll 

Carter 

Cass 

Cedar 

Chariton   

Christian  

Clark   

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Dou<;las , 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry , 

Greene 

Grundy  

Harrison 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt..... 

Howard 

Howell 

Iron , 

Jackson 

Jasper , 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Euox 

Laclede 

La  Fayette 

Lawrence 

Lewis 

Lincoln , 

Linn 

Livingston 


Joseph  T.  Dennis 

J.  R.  Tilson 

M.  B.  Nicholson 

J.  E.  Robinson 

Charles  S.Bryan 

Charles  H.  Wilson 

A.J.  Wray 

Washington  Allen 

James  N.  Pettit 

W.  W.  Batterton 

E.  B.  Neely 

J.  M.  Davidson 

Myron  W.  Reed 

J.  S.  Baker 

John  Welch 

S.M.Green 

Wiley  Roy 

Amos  P.  Holland 

John  T.  Weathers 

Daniel  P.  Stratton 

Alfred  Mann 

Henry  F.Davis 

E.  H.  Davis 

George  Hughes 

A.  K.  Porter 

Thomas  W.Ward 

W.  A.  Smiley 

J.  T.  Alexander 

William  C.  West 

J.  W.  Moore 

S.  P.  Howell 

L.  L.  Daniel 

JohnG.  Blake 

T.K.  Yandell 

Andrew  Wray 

Felix  Bandissin 

Leander  Baker 

John  B.  Twist 

J.  J.  Bunch 

R.  C.Norton 

Osbom  Brown 

James  E.  Fli^g 

AbelE.  Martm 

Frank  Gordon 

J.W.  Hariston 

Martin  L.  Lay 

A.  J.  Pols 

John  E.Hale 

John  W.  Jacobs 

M.  C.  Jennings 

G.  H.Sack 

M.  D.  HoUister 

D.Matthias 

George  M.  Catron 

J.  B.  underwood 

F.  L.  Schofield 

William  S.  Pennington. 

Charles  Hamilton 

T.  C.Hayden 


Kirksville. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico. 

Cassville. 

Butler. 

Lamar. 

Warsaw. 

Marble  Hill. 

Columbia. 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Hamilton. 

Stephen's  Store. 

Linn  Creek. 

Cape  Girardeau. 

Carrollton. 

Van  Buren. 

Morristowo. 

Stockton. 

Keytesville. 

Poet-office  box493,Springfield. 

Waterloo. 

Liberty. 

Plattebuigh. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boonville. 

Steeleville. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

MaryviUe. 

Salem. 

Cowskin. 

Kennett. 

Union. 

OwensviUe. 

Albany. 

Walnut  Grove. 

Trenton. 

Eaglefield. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Pilot  Knob. 

Westport 

Carthage. 

Hanover. 

Warrensbargh. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mt.  Vernon. 

Canton. 

Troy. 

Brookfield. 

Chillioothe. 
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County. 


Post-office  address. 


\IcDonaId 

tf  aeon 

Madison 

liaries 

Marion 

Mercer 

MUler 

Mississippi 

Moniteau 

Monioe 

Montgomery  .. 

Morgan 

New  Madrid... 

Newton , 

Nodaway . 

Oregon 

Osage 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelps 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Pulaski 

Putnam 

Ralls , 

Randolph 

Ray 

Reynolds 

Ripley 

St.  Charles.... 

St.  Clair 

St  Francois . . 

St.  Qeneyieve 

St.  Louis 

Saline 

Schuyler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon 

Shelhy 

Stoddard 

vStone 

Sullivan 

Taney 

Texas 

Vernon 

Warren 

Washington  .. 

Wayne 

Webster 

Worth 

Wright 


John  Wilson 

A.  B.  Campbell 

W.B.Toler 

R.  W.  Mahaney 

William  E.  Hassett 

Thomas  E.  Evans 

James  S.  Martin 

M.  V.Rodney 

R.  Q.  Galbreath 

George  C.  Brown 

E.M.  Hnghes 

8.  R.  Lntuian 

Dr.A.  D.  Cooke 

W.J.  Kelly 

8.  C.  McCluskey 

R.T.Bnms 

Henry  Marquand 

Dr.  John  Hyde 

George  W.  Carleton 

A.  J.  Abemathy 

A.  A.  Neal 

L.  A.  Dunlap 

Thomas  J.  Ayers 

8.G.  Woodson 

James  A.  Race 

V.B.Hill 

C.  F.  Brown 

G.  H.  Laughlin 

W.A.Martin 

J.  A.  Buchanan 

Janns  M.  Ross 

B.  J.  Etherid^e 

Charies  Beckmgton 

John  Hill 

O.A.Belknap 

C.  C.  Kerlagon 

James  W.  luring 

Allen  Gwinn 

W.  H.  Fulton 

James  Donnelly 

8.  O.  Schofield 

James  F.  Morris 

C.M.King 

8.  Chapman 

L.  D.  Bolen 

J.  C.Custar 

William  K.  Howard 

T.  A.  Ausley 

A.  W.  Van  Swearinger  ... 

H.  H.  Middlekamp 

T.  8.  Love 

Rev.  W.  H.  Cooke 

John  A.  Patterson 

T.  8.  Neal 

John  8.  Pope 


Pineville. 

Macon  City. 

Fredericktown. 

Lane's  Prairie. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

Tuscumbia. 

Cairo,  111. 

Clarksburgh. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Rocky  Comfort. 

Marysville. 

Alton. 

Chamois. 

Gainesville. 

Gayoso. 

PerryviUe. 

Georgetown. 

Maramec  Iron  Works. 

Spencerburgh. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Waynesville. 

Unionville. 

New  London. 

Randolph. 

Pleasant  View. 

Lesterville. 

Doniphan. 

8t.  Charles. 

Taborville. 

Farmiugton. 

8t.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis. 

Marshall. 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Blodgett. 

Eminence. 

Shelbina. 

Piketon. 

Galena. 

Green  Castle. 

Forsythe. 

Houston. 

Montevallo. 

Warrenton. 

Irondale. 

Patterson. 

Marshfield 

Grant  City. 

Hartville. 
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NEBRASKA. 

VFTom  the  special  report,  foniished  the  BnreMi  of  Edncatioii  by  Hon.  J.  M.  MeEeMie,  Stale  s^ir- 
inlendent  of  public  ins&aotion,  for  the  year  ending  April  3, 187t.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTldS. 

Number  of  countios  ...-1... 35 

Number  of  districts 1»038 

Namber  of  children  in  districts  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one 

years 41^063 

Whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  year 33, 156 

Number  attendins  school  under  five  or  over  twenfy-one  years  of  age 389 

Number  of  schooldays  during  year - 71,8M 

Number  of  private  schools ^ 

Number  of  scholars  in  private  schools 1»16S 

Paid  for  books  and  apparatus *      ^2,646  09 

Number  of  public  school-houses,  (stone,  11 ;  brick,  27 ;  ftame,  338 ;  log, 

109;  sod,27) 5W 

Value  of  school-houses $374,270  89 

Value  of  school-house  sit^s ^ f44,217  30 

Number  of  tethers  employed,  (male,  560;  female,  520) 1,080 

Total   wages   of  teachers  for    the   year,    (males,   $80,164  45 ;   females, 

$66,81134) :....... $145,975  79 

Number  of  days' board  by  districts 7,586 

Total  resourcesfor  the  year.., $371,455  14 

Paid  male  teachers $74,079  46 

Paid  female  teachers $60,663  06 

Paid  for  building  and  repairs,  and  debts  on  same $108,775  13 

Paid  for  all  other  purposes ^603  56 

Amount  on  hand  Aprfl  1,1871 $60,71019 

Total  expenditure  tor  the  year,  includln|r  amount  on  hand. $363,584  87 

Total  indebtednesss  of  the  districts  Apm  1, 1871 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  this  year  is  about  $160,000.  Aboat 
90,000  acres  of  school  land  have  been  sold,  at  an  average  price  of  nearly  nine  doUaa 
per  acre.  This  would  give  $800,000  as  a  permanent  investment ;  but  as  a  considenbto 
portion  of  the  land  sold  becomes  forfeited  to  the  State  through  non-paymeafc^  the 
amount  of  lands  sold  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  true  basis  of  the  school  fond.  It  it 
estimated  by  the  committee  on  education  of  the  constitutional  convention  that  tb»« 
are  over  3,000,000  acres  of  school  land  in  the  State.  whidL  sold  at  the  minimum  rtte, 
would  give  the  immense  permanent  fhnd  of  $25,000,000.  It  is  an  undoubted  &ct  ihftt 
not  many  years  hence  Nebraska  will  have  an  annual  income  of  $1,000,000  for  ednct- 
tional  purposes. 

SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

The  houses  now  being  erected  are  of  a  much  better  quality  than  those  built  fcMmerly. 
Omaha  has  two  fine  ward  school-buildings,  and  a  high  school;  Nebraska  Oityhw 
two  fine  buildings ;  Brownville,  one ;  Nemaha  City,  one ;  Salem,  one ;  Beatrice,  one;  IV^ 
mont,  one.  All  these  are  for  eraded  schools.  Other  towns  are  proposing  to  erect  bitiM- 
ings  suitable  for  naded  schools.  Lincoln  has  voted  $60,000  for  one ;  ASiland,  $10,000; 
Pawnee  City,  $10,000.  Over  one  hundred  county  school-houses  will  be  ereoted  tiiis 
year. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  vear  ending  December  31. 1869,  wis 
the  first  educational  report  that  has  been  published  in  Nebraska  sinoe  1860;  hsuee 
there  are  no  data  fh)m  which  to  institute  comparisons  showing  the  progress  of  tbe 
schools.  This  year  many  d&tricts  have  entirely  failed  to  make  reports ;  it  is  tbeiefiKe 
only  possible  to  give  approximate  reports  for  the  State.  Thirty-five  counties  have  been 
represented  in  the  apportionment  of  the  school  fund.  Last  year  there  were  but  thiitT* 
one ;  showing  a  gain  of  four  counties.  Only  55  per  cent,  of  children  betwe^i  the  ag« 
of  5  and  21  have  attended  schooL  The  average  length  of  time  during  which  sohool 
was  kept  in  each  district  sustaining  a  school  is  little  more  thanj^  months. 
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Names. 


Post-office. 


C.  Patnftm 

B.Pre8Bon 

E.  G.Paige 

W.A.Patterson 

H.  W.PoweU 

J.  C.  YanHonsan 

BobertRobb 

Thomas  J.  Hiiig 

8.P.Mikesell 

L.  M.  Eeene 

Jeremiah  Behm 

L.B.FiUev 

JolmWallichs 

S.Wolford 

P.  L.  Chf^man 

A.M.  Qhost 

Hemy  Stnrges 

George  E.  Wolfe 

F.B.  Williams 

Charles  McDonald , 

Henry  A.  Barnes 

Ed.  Parker 

aW.McGrew 

H.K.Baymond 

JohnH.  Osborne 

J.  0.  Shannon 

P.M.  Williams 

D.W.McPariand 

J.  W.  Bowler,  (snpt.  of  Saline  Co.) ... 

Arthur  Pancost 

George  B.  France 

J.G.  Matheson 

Kev.  C.  G.  Bibee 

William  Armstrong 

JohnLawrie 

R.  B.Crawford 

Charles  Goodman 

Daniel  Freeman 

John  Fox 

Richard  Walters 


Bnffalo 

Burt 

Batler 

Cass 

Cedar 

Colfax 

Cnming 

Dakota 

Dixon 

Dodge 

Donglas 

Gage 

HaTl 

Johnson 

Jefiforson 

Lancaster 

L'Ean  qni  Court 

Fillmore 

Webster 

Lincoln 

Madison 

Merrick 

Nemaha 

Otoe 

Pawneo 

Platte 

Richardson 

Sarpy 

Seward 

Saunders 

Seward 

Stanton 

Washington.... 

York 

Hamilton 

Wayne 

Nuckolls 

Dawson 

Polk 

Franklin 


GibboiL 

Decatur. 

Sayannah. 

Plattsmouth. 

St.  Helena. 

Schujler. 

Dewitt. 

Jackson. 

Ponca. 

Fremont. 

Omaha. 

Beatrice. 

Graud  Isle. 

Tecumseh. 

Fairbury. 

Lincoln. 

Niobrara. 

Empire. 

Redaoud. 

Cottonwood. 

Norfolk. 

Lone  Tree. 

Brownville. 

Nebraska  City. 

Pawnee  City. 

Columbus. 

Salem. 

Lisbon. 

Camden. 

Pohocco. 

Milford. 

Canton. 

Fontanelle. 

York. 

Farmers'  Valley. 

Taffe. 

Henrlette. 

Plum  Creek. 

Ulysses. 

Franklin  City^. 
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The  following  account  of  edncation  in  Nevada  is  taken  from  the  fiist  biennial  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hod.  A.  N.  Fisher^  under  date  of  December 
1, 1870,  excepting  the  following  summary  of  statistics,  which  is  of  later  date,  being  for- 
nished  by  Bir.  Fisher  to  this  Bureau : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  FOR  1870. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 42,491 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen  years 3,9^ 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled,  (including  126  under  six  years) 2,883 

Number  of  pupils  reported  as  attendmg  private  schools ^ 349 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  eighteen  not  attending  any  school.  850 

Number  of  teachers :  male,  18 ;  female,  35 ;  total •. 53 

Average  number  of  months  schools  were  maintained 8  mo.  18  days. 

Average  monthly  compensation  to  male  teachers $125  59 

Average  monthly  compensation  to  female  teachers $9498 

Total  receipts  of  school  revenue $95,112  85 

Amount  of  compensation  paid  teachers $45,409  49 

Whole  amount  expended  for  common-school  purposes $73. 836  64 

DURATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  average  length  of  the  public  schools  of  this  State  during  the  past  year  was  eight 
months  and  eighteen  days,  a  fact  which,  it  is  thought,  affords  occasion  of  gratnlatioo, 
inasmuch  as  no  other  State,  it  is  stated,  famishes  an  equal  amount  of  tuition,  and 
that  out  of  fourteen  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest  St-ates  of  the  Union,  from  which  re- 
ports are  at  hand,  eight  afford  less  than  seven  months,  ten  less  than  eight  months,  and 
none,  except  Nevada,  more  than  eight  months  and  eight  days.  In  five  counties  of  this 
State  the  average  was  ten  months,  and  in  but  two  counties  was  the  average  under 
seven  months.    Twenty-five  schools  were  taught  nine  months  or  over. 

ORADED  SCHOOLS. 

Only  five  of  the  fifty-two  schools  in  the  State  are  reported  as  properly  graded,  while 
at  least  as  many  more  must  be  before  they  can  be  properly  taugnt.  Inexperienced 
persons  have  been  sometimes  employed  to  hear  a  few  of  the  primary  classes.  In  some 
schools  this  expedient  has  been  adopted,  but  with  no  very  satisfactory  results. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Of  the  3,952  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  850,  or  over  21  per  cent.,  were  not  in 
attendance  upon  any  school.  Last  year,  26  per  cent,  were  thus  reported.  Making 
allowance  for  the  disabled,  and  those  who  receive  instruction  at  home,  and  those  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  range  of  studies  pursued  in  our  schools,  the  proportion  of  absentees, 
although  no  larger  than  in  other  States,  is  yet  so  great  aa  to  demand  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  the  public  welfare.  ' 

The  State  makes  adequate  provision  for  the  elementary  education  of  most  of  ite 
'  children — for  all,  save  an  unfortunate  few  who  chance  to  be  unpopularly  complexioned— 
and  every  consideration  of  economy  requires  that  it  shall  not  allow  its  generous  design 
to  be  thwarted  by  so  large  a  portion  of  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  The  State 
cannot  safely  permit  such  a  multiplication  of  incapable  electors ;  it  cannot  i^ord  such 
on  accumulation  of  instruments  of  vice  and  lawlessness. 

RIGHT  OP  THE  STATE  TO  COMPEL  ATTENDANCE. 

Respecting  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  attendance,  the  superintendent  quotes 
from  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Newton  Bateman : 

"  The  primary  maxim  upon  which  every  free-school,  law  is  grounded  and  defended, 
and  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  settled  convictions  of  the  American  people,  that 
a  State  has  a  just  moral  claim  upon  so  much  of  the  property  of  the  people  as  may  be 
required  to  educate  ite  children,  and  fit  them  for  usefulness  as  good  citizens,  involves 
the  idea  of  compulsion  in  the  last  resort.  There  is  compulsory  school-tax  paying  all 
over  the  State,  and  the  power  that  justly  d^piands  and  enforces,  in  virtue  of  its  benev- 
olent care  and  sovereignty,  the  payment  of  a  tax  for  the  noble  purpose  of  educating 
and  uplifting  the  people,  may  surely  provide  that  the  end  songht  shall  not  fail  ef  at- 
tainment through  the  indifference  or  perverseness  of  others.    T|ie  hand  thai  forcibly 
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takes  the  tax  money  from  the  pocket  of  an  nn  willing  non-resident  to  support  a  school 
in  a  distant  district,  in  'rhich  he  has  no  personal  interests,  is  at  least  as  rough  and  arbi- 
trary as  would  be  the  haLd  that  forcibly  leads  the  children  to  the  door  of  the  school- 
room. If  a  Stat«  may  enact  a  free-school  law,  it  may  see  that  Its  supreme  purpose  is 
not  defeafed." 

COLORED  CHILDBEN. 

The  returns  of  the  census  marshals  report  thirty  ^^ff^  children  of  school  age  in  the 
8tat«,  for  whom  no  educational  provision  is  made.  They  are  denied  admission  to  the 
pnblio  schools ;  separate  schools  are  permitted  under  the  law,  but,  as  they  are  not  com- 
manded, colored  children  are  without  educational  privileges.  Believing  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  State  government  to  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  of  taxing  colored 
citizens  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  and  at  the  same  time  deny  them  the  benefit 
of  these  schools,  the  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  statutes  of  the 
State  are  at  present  chargeable  with  this  unworthy  discrimination. 

ADVANCED  EDUCATION. 

There  are  no  advanced  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  present  school  law 
makes  provision  for  no  grade  above  the  high  school,  and  until  the  present  year  we  have 
hid  DO  school  beyond  the  grammar  grade.  A  high  school  in  Virginia  City  has  been 
recently  founded.  The  school  already  has  thirty  pupils,  who  have  been  admitted  by 
jT^uatiou  from  grammar  departments  in  Virginia  City  and  Gold  Hill.  It  is  presumed 
that  arr«.itgemente  may  be  made  with  the  trustees  by  which  students  from  other  towns 
may  be  admitted  upon  reasonable  terms.  Thus  the  necessity  of  sending  advanced  pu- 
pils to  other  States  for  prosecution  of  their  studies  may  be  avoided. 

TEACHSBs'  msrrruTEs. 

The  teachers  of  the  State  feel  the  need  of  institutes,  and  in  their  behalf,  and  in  the 
mterests  of  the  schools  of  the  State,  it  is  asked  that  an  appropriation  be  made  which 
will  enable  the  holding  of  at  least  one  annually. 

8TAT7B  CERTIFICATES. 

At  such  institute,  if  held,  it  is  desirable  that  an  examination  of  candidates  for  State 
teachers'  certificates  be  authorized.  The  authority  to  issue  such  certificates  is  im- 
plied by  the  letter  of  the  present  school  law  of  the  State,  but  is  not  provided  for.  Ex- 
perienced and  successful  teachers  should  not  be  compelled  to  submit  to  re-examination 
m  every  county  where  they  may  be  called  to  teach.  The  superintendent  expresses 
regret  that  there  is  occasion  to  again  call  the  attention  of  legislators  to  the  importance 
of  an  amendment  of  the  school  law,  enabling  holders  of  State  certificates  or  normal 
school  diplomas  to  pursue  their  calling  without  re-examination.  These  documents  are 
current,  as  testimonials  of  fitness  to  teach,  in  nearly  all  States  possessed  of  a  system  of 
public  instruction.  What  peculiar  pre-eminence  justifies  the  disrespect  shown  by  de- 
mal  of  their  validity  here  f  The  statute  which  compels  examination  at  the  hands  of 
a  county  board  of  a  person  whose  ability  is  abundantly  certified  by  the  hicheat  edu- 
cational authority  of  a  sister  State,  expresses  an  unworthy  suspicion  as  to  tne  compe- 
tence or  honesty  of  such  authority,  and  occasions  both  applicant  and  examiners  need- 
leas  inconvenience. 

COMPENSATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

The  avenge  salary  of  teachers  in  this  State  is  steadily  decreasing,  although  it  ia 
considerably  larger  than  elsewhere  in  the  Union.  In  1868  the  average  monthly  salary 
paid  male  teachers  was  $157  41 :  in  1869  it  was  $131  91 ;  in  1870  it  was  $129  59.  The 
decrease  in  the  average  wages  of  female  teachers  is  not  so  great,  but  it  is  sufficiently 
mariced  to  justify  the  sug^stion  that  it  is  a  questionable  economy  which  seeks  re- 
trenchment by  reduction  here.  First-class  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State 
by  the  fact,  published  throughout  the  land,  that  we  pay  larger  wages  than  elsewhere. 
If  these  remain  with  us,  and  if  we  displace  the  many  ordinary  teachers  who  yet  hold 
pontwDB  among  us  by  persons  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  work,  we  must  continue  to 
pay  liberal  wwee.  True  economy  will,  if  necessaiy,  increase  wages,  that  the  standard 
of  required  ability  may  be  elevated.  Inferior  service  should  not  be  accepted  upon  any 
tenB8.    Desirable  talent  cannot  be  secured  at  lower  rates  than  are  now  being  paid. 

In  view  of  the  probability  that  during  the  coming  year  more  school-houses  will  be 
erected  tlum  during  any  previous  year  of  the  history  of  the  State,  the  superintendent 
considerB  it  important  that  special  attention  be  directed  to  the  subject  of 

SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  school-house  may  be  neat,  commodious,  substantial,  and  vet  but  imperfectly  serve  • 
its  demgpB.    School  architecture  is  a  branch  of  the  profession  with  wnioh  ordinaiy 
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builders  are  little  acqaainted.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  sohool-hooses  of  the  State  are  as 
well  arranged  as  they  would  have  been  had  trustees  made  themeelves  familiar  with  the 
best  plans,  and  insisted  ui>on  their  execntion.  These  should  be  secured  and  stodied 
before  bids  are  a^ked  for.  There  are  certain  important  principles  involved  which  can- 
not be  iffuored  without  inflicting  injury  upon  those  whom  it  is  sought  to  benefit.  Few 
reflect  that  the  future  work  of  the  school-room  is  helped  or  hindered  by  the  man  who 
plans  its  construction.  Fewer  still  are  aware  that  diseases — ^life-long  afflictions— are 
almost  sure  to  be  engendered  in  a  badly-managed  school-room. 

In  a  recent  circular  fix)m  the  Bureau  of  Education  appears  an  article  on  school-room 
diseases,  from  the  pen  of  a  celebrated  Berlin  physician.  He  enumerates  a  fearfol  cata- 
logue of  diseases  of  the  eye,  the  spine,  the  reepiratoiy  organs,  which  investigar 
tions  had  traced  directly  to  the  school-room  for  their  origin.  Some  of  the  chief  caoaes 
of  school-room  diseases  he  names,  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  air  of  the  school-room,  the  condition  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  size  of 
th#  room,  the  number  of  pupils,  the  heating  arrangements,  ventilation,  dampness  of 
the  floor  and  walls,  dust. 

''2.  The  light  of  the  school-room,  dependent  on  the  location  of  the  building,  and  the 
room,  size  of  windows,  color  of  the  walls,  artificial  means  of  lighting  a  room— gas,  oil. 

**  3.  The  arrangemente  for  sitting,  size  and  form  of  chairs  and  de&Bj  length  oitime 
scholars  are  obliged  to  sit  still  in  one  portion." 

If  disease  from  these  soaroes  is  prevented  it  will  be  by  eare  in  the  oonstrsetien  of  tiie 
ImUding.  An  exhibition  of  plans  is  not  practicable  in  this  report.  The  present  school 
law  directs  that  before  bailding  plans  are  adopted  they  snail  be  submitted  to  the 
county  superintendent  for  approval.  The  provision  is  a  wise  one,  but  it  does  net  fhlly 
aoeet  the  requirements  of  the  ease,  for  the  reason  that  few  eonnty  superinteiideBts  are 
in  possession  of  needed  information  in  ^e  premises,  and  none  are  auworieed  to  ineiir 
expenses  to  procure  it.  Diffusion  of  knowledge  upon  this  important  subject  is  deBi^ 
able.  It  would  be  well  if  the  legislature  would  into^est  the  State  board  of  education 
to  issue  circulars  of  information  upon  school  architecture  to  all  school  ofiEkials  of  tbe 
State,  at  State  expense. 

EDUCATION  OP  THB  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

By  action  of  the  last  legislature,  the  State  svperintendent  was  authorized  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  directors  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  tbe 
blind  in  California,  for  the  admission,  education,  and  care  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  tbe 
bHnd  of  this  State,  and  to  make  all  needfhl  contracts  to  carry  thia  humane  purpose  into 
effect.  Upon  the  first  application  to  the  superintendent  under  the  law,  contracts  wen 
made  with  said  directors  through  their  agent,  the  principal.  Professor  W.  WlUdnaon, 
for  admission  of  pupils  from  their  State  at  the  lowest  rates  permitted  by  the  statntM 
of  California,  viz^  an  annual  charge  of  $300  fbr  suj^port  ana  education,  and  |50  fior 
clothing,  per  pupil. 

The  institution  is  sooplied  with  fine  buildings,  beautifhlly  located,  near  Oakland,  in 
full  view  of  the  Bay  o^  San  Francisco.  It  is  under  the  management  of  able  and  ex- 
perienced instructors,  who,  by  skillful  training  of  the  unfortunate  nnder  their  car^ 
are  rapidly  delivering  them  fh)m  their  condition  of  dependence.  Pupils,  from  Nevadal 
have  made  encouraging  progress  in  their  studies.  One  of  them,  in  addition  to  the  8i|^ 
language,  is  learning  a  trade,  and,  as  an  apprentice,  he  exhibits  unusual  skilL  Then 
is  no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  contmuing  the  appropriation. 

NORMAL  TRAINING. 

After  remarking  upon  the  advantage  of  normal  training  to  teaohecSj  tbe  saj 
tendeut  expresses  the  oi>iuion  that  there  is  no  immediate  demand  to  juatofy  tlie 
ing  of  a  normal  institution  in  the  State,  since,  by  the  generous  iMptlation  •£  the 
boring  State,  California,  the  advantage  is  secured  of  a  oompletely  endowed  sod 
officered  normal  school,  at  a  merely  nominal  expense.  As  am  indttceoMat  to  sack  I 
enter  this  school,  and  that  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  State  may  be  placed  ap« 
the  same  footing  with  their  class  in  oth^r  States,  the  superintendent  reoonuBenda  ut 
an  appropriation  be  made  to  pay  the  matrieulatioa  fbe  lor  as  Biany  of  wut  yasth  ( 
will  enter,  pledging  themselves  to  poisue  the  course,  and  to  teach  in  thia  8t«te.  1^ 
probable  that  half-fare  rates  can  be  secured  for  candidates  and  membeia  of^mt  the  G4 
tral  Pacific  railroad,  so  that  attendan4>e  from  Nevada  will  oocaaiovi  no  greatec  expei 
than  from  portions  of  Califoinia. 
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Cponty. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

• 

Chnrchin 

DoQflas • 

A.M.  Wamick 

Genoa. 

Elko 

Alex.  Eincaid,  M.  D 

Carlin. 

Esmeralda   

8.  B.  Smith 

Amwa. 

Homboldt 

Rey.  L.  Ewing 

Unionville. 

Lander  ....  ........ 

J.  F.  Roberta 

Austin. 

Linooln 

D.  H.  Willnan 

Pioche. 

liTon ...<. ....  »....• 

P.  T.  Kirby,  M.  D 

Silver  City. 
Belmont. 

Kr.:..::.: 

Ormsby 

J.  V.  Hathaway 

L.  8.  Greenlaw 

Carson* 

Storey 

J.  W.  Whitcher 

Virginia  City. 
Reno. 

Wanho© ,..,,.. 

Rev.  A.  F.^itchoock 

White  Pine 

H.  S.Heirick,  M.  D 

Hamilton. 

*  Sevised  by  Saperintendent  Fiiber,  OcUber  11. 1871. 
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]y£W   HAMPSHIRE. 

[From  the  report  of  Hon.  Anthony  C.  Hardy,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  made  June,  Wl] 
^  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  from  the  United  States  census  of  1870 318, 300 

Number  of  towns 229 

Number  of  districts 2,102 

Number  of  schools 2,373 

Whole  number  of  different  pupils  attending  not  less  than  two  weeks 69, 016 

Average  attendance  during  the  year 46, 178 

Number  of  pupils  between  four  and  fourteen  years  of  age  not  attending 

school  any  where 3,W7 

Number  of  male  teachers 518 

Number  of  female  teachers 2,910 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers $36  95 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers ^ 22  03 

Average  length  of  schools  for  the  year  in  weeks 14 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit  for  school  purposes 385 

Average  amount  appropriated  for  each  scholar $5  10 

Whole  amount  raised  from  all  sources  for  school  purposes |41d,  544  88 

Number  of  visits  by  superintending  committee 10,956 

Amount  paid  superintending  committee  for  their  services $11, 565  45 

Number  of  visits  by  prudential  committees 3, 007 

Number  of  visits  by  citizens 64.424 

PROORESa  AND  CONDITION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

There  has  been,  during  the  year,  an  increase  of  interest  in  educational  matters 
throughout  the  Stat«.  New  and  excellent  school-houses  have  been  built  and  old  ones 
repaired :  more  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  selection  of  teachers ;  more  visits  have 
been  paid  to  the  school-room  by  parents;  less  instances  of  tardiness  and  absenteeism 
are  reported ;  school  committees  have  been  more  active  and  earnest ;  the  statistics  have 
been  more  accurately  collected  and  reported ;  teachers  have  been  awakened  to  more 
enthusiasm  and  zeal  in  their  profession. 

Dartmouth  College  never  numbered  so  man^  students  as  now.  The  higher  semi- 
naries of  learning  throughout  the  State  are  having  an  unusually  large  number  of  stu- 
dents at  their  spring  terms.  In  the  district  schools  the  average  attendance  is  slightly 
increased;  a  large  number  of  visits  have  been  made  by  school  committees  and  parents; 
higher  wages  have  been  paid  for  teachers ;  more  money  expended  on  buildmg  and 
repairs ;  more  money  raised  and  expended  for  schools. 

TOWN  AND  DISTRICT  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  COMPARED. 

A  portion  of  the  towns  took  advantage  of  the  new  law  to  abolish  the  school  district 
and  organize  the  town  district.    The  district  system  wbrks  unequ^y  and  nnjustlyr 

giving  the  rural  districts  short,  poor  schools,  when  idur-fifths  of  the  children  of  the 
tate  receive  no  further  education  than  that  afforded  by  the  district  school.  The 
superintendent  warmly  urges  the  entire  abolition  of  the  district  schools,  and  tluis  com- 
mends the  town  district  system :  '*  It  makes  the  schools  of  equal  length,  aU  the  schools 
commencing  and  closing  the  same  day ;  it  gives  equal  quality ;  au  the  teachers  axe 
engaged  and  examined  by  the  same  committee,  and  placed  in  that  school  which  in  their 
iudgment  they  are  the  best  adapted  to.  It  removes  the  evil  arising  firom  one  oommittoe 
hiring  teachers  and  another  certifying  to  their  competency  afterward,  which  c^bentames 
place  the  parties  in  delicate  and  embarrassing  circumstances,  and  ficeqaently,  under 
the  garb  of  charity,  throws  the  school-room  door  wide  open  to  ignorance  and  inooot- 
potency.  It  classifies  the  schools,  introducing  system  and  nnity  in  the  place  of  irregolaEity 
and  fractional  dissimilarities ;  it  gives  a  more  thorough  and  complete  education  to  all 
the  children,  with  the  same  money,  equalizing  the  burdens  and  equalizing  the  benefita." 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  pupils  enrolled  who  have  attended  not  less  than  two  weeks,  71,957 ; 
average  attendance,  48,150 ;  not  enrolled,  3,988 ;  average  per  cent,  of  attendaDoe,  63. 
These  figures  reveal  a  sad  and  startling  £Eu;t.  Not  one-half  of  the  children  in  the  rabte 
Utend  school  anywhere.    As  a  matter  of  self-defense  the  State  should  adopt  i 
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taeh  AS  to  compel  their  attendance.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  if  the  record  of  ^'  those 
who  do  not  attend^'  had  been  correctly  retnmed,  it  wonld  show  that  not  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  school  children  of  the  State  attend  school.  Some  measures  should 
be  taken  to  remedy  this  evil.  The  State  cannot  aiTord  to  thus  waste  its  school  money 
and  let  its  future  citizens  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

SCnOOL-BOOKS. 

On  the  school-book  question  the  superintendent  says :  "  But  few  changes' have  been 
made  in  text-books  the  past  year.  We  are  sorry  to  be  again  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  a  change  of  residence  from  one  town  to  another,  and  in  very  many  instances  from 
one  school  mstrict  to  another^  will  necessitate  a  change  of  text-books ;  this  is  agrievous 
burden  to  the  poor  man  and  the  floatingpopulaicon  ofthe  State.  We  deem  the  law  now 
OD  our  statutes,  forbidding  a  change  of  text-books  within  three  years,  to  work  much 
more  for  the  interest  of  the  book-maker  or  publisher  than  as  a  protection  to  the 
State,  as  he  now  will  get  his  books  introduced  at  very  low  rates,  and  then  for  three 
years  can,  as  he  now  does,  charge  exorbitant  rates.  I  would  recommend  the  repeal  of 
the  law.'' 

IBCHOOLS  OP  OHIO  AND  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COMPABBD. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  schools  of  New  Hampshire,  though  improving,  are  yet  far 
behind  other  and  younger  States,  the  superintendent  includes  in  his  report  an  able  and 
instructive  coniparison  between  **  the  public-school  system  and  school  laws  of  the 
States  of  New  Hampshire  and  Ohio,  and  their  practical  results/'  a  paper  read  by  Hon. 
8.  T.  Worcester,  before  the  Nashua  Historical  Society. 

It  is  shown  that  the  amount  paid  in  Ohio  for  schools  is  46  cents — more  than  twice  as 
much  to  each  inhabitant  as  is  paid  in  New  Hampshire.  Ohio  devotes  to  school  purposes 
for  each  pupU  enrolled  $3  26  more  than  New  Hampshire,  and  $6  38  for  each  pupil  daily 
attending  school ;  while  in  Ohio  the  daily  average  attendance  of  children  at  school  in 
proportion  to  the  whole  population  is  1  to  51,  and  in  New  Hampshire  1  to  7]^.  The 
aTerage  duration  of  schools  in  Ohio  is  thirty  weeks ;  in  New  Hampshire,  seventeen 
weeks.  In  the  face  of  all  these  unfavorable  facts  for  the  schools  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
taxable  property  of  the  State  is  $37  70  greater  per  capita  than  in  Ohio.  The  results, 
therefore,  cannot  be  chargeable  to  the  inability  of  the  people  of  Now  Hampshii*e  to 
sustain  schools. 

A  QUESTION  RESPECTINO  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF  FREE  SCHOOUS  SETTLED. 

During  the  year  two  questions  arose  respecting  the  right  of  children,  thought  to  be 
iK>  resident,  in  one  case,  and  in  another  children  of  French  parents  who  could  not 
ipeak  or  read  the  English  language,  to  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  common 
school.  The  selectmen  had  decided  against  their  admission.  Hon.  Mason  W.  Tappan 
rendered  a  legal  decision^  in  one  case  affirming  the  right  of  a  child  to  attend  school  as 
*^iineid0rU  to  her  residence  m  the  district."  In  the  other  case  Mr.  A.  C.  Hardy,  the  super- 
intendent, says :  '*  In  our  educational  work  we  know  no  nationality,  sect,  or  partisan 
politics;  That '  every  c/!iiZd  shall  have  equal  opportunities  to  secure  a  common-school 
education,'  is  the  fundamental  and  most  glorious  principle  of  our  comroen-school  law ; 
and  he  who  places  himself  in  antagonism  to  this  principle  is  in  opposition  to  all  its 
instincts  and  work.  We,  as  a  people,  have  the  blood  of  all  nations  under  the  sun  flow- 
ing through  our  veins.  The  people  oome  to  us  from  all  nationalities  and  tribes.  Our 
laws  soon  clothe  them  with  the  rights,  responsibilities,  and  duties  of  citizenship— so ver- 
^gn  rulers— and  it  is  our  duty,  as  wellas  a  measttreofeelf-defenee,  that  we  educate  them, 
and  fit  them  to  intelligently  control  the  ballot." 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Under  the  law  which  was  passed  by  the  legislature  at  its  June  session,  in  1870,  a 
State  Normal  School  has  been  at  last  established.  Aft«r  considering  bids  from  several 
towDSy  Bl^oath  was  selected.  Its  first  term  has  been  a  great  success.  The  number 
of  pupik  m  attendance  was  150.  Every  teacher  in  the  normal  department  secured  a 
KhoM  tnn  the  summer,  and  manv  more  were  called  for.  Professor  8.  H.  Pearl,  A.  M., 
was  selected  as  principal  of  the  institntion.  It  has  been  a  great  efiEbrt  to  arouse  the 
pemile  of  New  Hampshire  to  the  needs  of  professional  education  for  teachers,  to  a 
somcient  degree  to  secure  an  appropriation  for  a  normal  school.  This  step  may,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  an  evidence  ox  substantial  progress  of  firee  public  education  in  New 
Hampshire. 

TBACHKRS^  INSTITUTB8. 

Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  each  county  during  the  year,  and  have  been 
Kenerally  sncceasful.  Each  year  but  demonstrates  more  fully  the  necessity  of  this  edu- 
cational help.   Although  we  have  now  an  excellent  normal  school  in  successful  operar 
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tion,  still  a  large  namber  of  our  teachers  are  only  to  be  reached  by  this  means,  aetriy 
one  thoosand  haTing  attended  the  sessions  the  past  year.  No  greater  harm  cwM  be 
done  the  canse  of  popular  education  than  the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  and  sut- 
taining  these  institutions. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  THE  BETIBINO  StJFERINTBNDENT. 

"In  surveying  the  field  cone  over  in  the  past  two  years,  I  note  some  things  that  I 
had  hoped  .to  have  accomplished— some  evils  reuMved,  some  benefits  introduced— «till 
unaocomplishsd.  Laboring  in  a  field  having  fewer  active  sympathizers  than  any  other 
in  the  State  department,  I  have  found  warm  and  true  friends,  whose  memories  I  shall  , 
ever  cherish  witn  deep  ^^atitnde.  These  men,  by  their  counsel  and  active  co-operatioB, 
have  been  of  great  stfvice  to  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  and  if  my  tarn 
of  office  has  been  successfulf  much  of  that  success  is  due  to  them.  The  positioii  of 
State  superintendent,  in  the  condition  our  school  system  and  work  now  is,  is  one  ef 
labor  anu  anxiety,  requiring  experience  and  ability.  None  but  those  who  have  tMied 
in  the  field  know  or  can  appreciate  its  difficulties  and  burdens. 

"  During  my  term  of  office  I  have  endeavored  to  discharge  mv  duties  faithfully  and 
fearlessly,  and  I  have  the  satis£action  of  knowing  that  my  labors  have  not  beea 
unappreciated,  or  entirely  in  vain :  and,  whetlier  I  may  labor  in  this,  or  a  more  hombU 
sphere,  my  thoughts  and  labors  snail  be  for  the  prospenty  and  success  of  the  sohsoh 
of  my  own  loved  State." 

niGHSR  mSTTTDTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

Superintendent  Hardv  has  introduced  into  the  last  New  Hampshire  report  a  nev 
feature,  in  giving  such  information  as  he  was  able  to  procure,  in  response  to  a  circular, 
respectinff  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  Twenty-two  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  reported  this  year. 

DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE 

received  its  charter  at  Hanover,  in  1769 ;  Morels  Charity  School,  the  ^erm  of  the  foun- 
dation, having  been  founded  at  Lebanon,  OonnlBcticut,  in  1754.  It  is  incorporated  and 
endowed.  An  approximate  statement  of  the  amount  is  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  The  land  and  buildings  occupied  by  the  institution  are  valued  at 
about  (75,000.  The  number  of  alumni  is  3,673.  Number  of  students  in  the  cata]<^« 
for  1870-71,  438.  The  trustees  have  recently  changed  the  calendar,  as  contained 
in  the  last  catalogue.  After  the  beginning  of  the  next  college  year,  September,  1871, 
there  will  be  two  terms,  of  twenty  weeks  each ;  the  first  b^^ning  about  the  1st  of 
September  and  closing  about  the  18th  of  January ;  the  second  beginning  about  the 
9th  of  February  and  continuing  until  the  last  Thursday  in  June,  which  is  to  be  csm- 
mencement  day.  Tjiere  will  be  a  summer  vacation  of  nine  weeks,  a  winter  vacatasa 
of  three  weeks,  a  recess  of  six  days  at  Thanksgiving  time,  and  another  at  the  middle 
of  the  second  term.  The  expenses  of  a  student  are  from  $177  50  to  $255.  Bev.  Asa 
Dodge  Smith.  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president.  The  faculty  numbers  thirty-two  eduoatoo 
of  eminent  auility. 

There  are  three  libraries  accessible  to  the  students,  besides  those  of  the  Hedifial 
School  and  Northern  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  These  are  annually  inoroaaed  l^ 
appropriations  and  donations.    The  number  of  volumes  is  40,300. 

The  college  is  furnished  with  the  usual  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  serwai 
branches  of  physical  science,  and  large  appropriations  have  lately  been  made  fot  Us 
increase  and  improvement.  The  astronomical  and  meteorological  observatory,  eiroQied 
and  furnished  mainlv  through  the  liberality  of  the  late  Qeorge  C.  Shattuck,  LLJ>..  of 
Boston,  is  freely  used  in  exhibiting  the  most  Interesting  astronomical  objects  and  pW- 
nomena,  and  supplies  all  the  requisites  for  instruction  in  the  best  methods  of  observa- 
tion. 

A  fine  zenith  sector,  loaned  to  the  observatory  by  the  United  States  Coast  Sorfvf , 
has  recently  been  mounted. 

The  Hall  cabinet  contains  a  lar^  collection  of  specimens  of  rock,  mwArftiii  ajid  CmhISi 
both  American  and  foreign,  sufficient  for  extensive  illustration  in  mineralogy  and  goal- 
ogj.  The  instruction  in  geology  is  also  aided  by  a  series  of  weU-exeonted  dxawiM«a 
a  large  scale.  The  Fairbanks  cabinet  of  zoology,  recently  founded  by  Professor  IttVT 
Fairbanks,  has  already  a  valuable  ornithological  eoUeotion,  and  is  to  be  further 
enlarged. 

The  new  building  now  in  process  of  erection  will  contain  a  large  and  well-«f>pQiBtid 
chemical  laboratory.  A  gymnasium,  erected  by  the  munificence  of  George  fiu  waril, 
esq.,  of  New  York  City,  at  an  expense  of  $24,000,  was  opened  for  use  in  February,  1967. 
It  is  a  tasteful  and  commodious  structure,  90  feet  in  length,  47  in  breadth,  and  tiro 
stories  high. 

Large  addition  has  been  made,  of  late,  to  the  means  of  assisting  indigent  and  worfhy 
students.    Aid  is  mainly  given  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  usmdly  of  |^  per  i 
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but  in  some  cases  the  amonnt  is  increased  to  $100.  Application  for  these  scholarships, 
with  appropriate  testimonials,  should  be  made  in  writmg,  to  the  president,  in  dae  sea- 
son. The  number  of  scholarships  ai'e  as  follows :  24  State  scholarships,  granted  yeara 
ago  by  the  State,  from  the  income  of  certain  lands,  (limited  to  residents  of  the  State :) 
13 ministerial  scholarships ;  3  conference  scholarships ;  49  society  and  individual  schol- 
arefaips— total,  89.  More  scholarships  hare  recently  been  pledged.  These  scholar- 
ships are  Tarionaly  appropriated,  according  to  the  direction  of  tlie  donors,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  b^  some  of  them,  natives  of  New  Hampshire,  to  the  town  or  county 
of  their  birth.  It  is  expressly  provided  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  "Aiken  schol- 
arship ''  was  given  to  the  college,  "  that  no  student  shall  be  refused  the  benefit  in  said 
college  of  said  donation,  or,  being  admitted,  shall  thereafter  be  deprived  of  the  same 
on  account  of  his  political  or  reagious  belief.''  Additional  aids  to  those  desiring  to 
stndy  for  the  university  is  fbrnished  from  funds  established  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chandler  adeiUific  department  was  establidied  in  1852,  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  Abiel  Chandler,  esq.,  or  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  who  bequeathed  $50,000  to  the 
trnstces  of  the  college  for  this  purpose.  For  the  first  two  years,  all  the  instruction  was 
given  by  members  of  the  academical  faculty;  but  in  1854,  James  W.  Patterson,  now  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  was  chosen  professor  of  mathematics,  and  the  same  year  the 
first  class  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  In  1856,  John  S.  Woodman  was 
elected  to  the  professorship  of  civil  engineering.  "With  what  zeal,  fidelity,  and  success 
be  labored  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  department,  is  well  known  to  all  its  friends  and 
alomni.  The  terms,  vacations,  laws,  and  general  management  of  the  scientific,  ar«  the 
same  ao  those  of  the  academical  department. 

The  present  year,  the  instruction  is  given  by  thirteen  professors  and  one  tutor.  The 
aTerage  age  of  the  present  fourth  class  is  twenty  years  and  four  months. 

New  Hampshire  College  of  AgrUmlture  and  the  Mechanic  Arte,— At  the  session  of  the 
legislature  of  New  Hampshire  in  1866,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire College  ef  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,''  on  the  basis  of  the  congressional 
land  grant,  and  authorizing  its  location  at  Hanover  and  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College.  In  accordance  with  this  act,  the  institution  has  been  organized  under  aboard 
of  traces  appoint-ed  partly  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  partly  by  the  corpora- 
tion of  Dartmouth  College ;  the  authorized  connection  with  Dartmouth  College  has 
been  effected,  and  the  institution  is  now  open  to  students. 

The  library  belonging  to  this  department  contains  about  one  thousand  volumes  of 
valuable  scientific  works  purdbased  in  Europe,  about  one  hundred  of  which  are  fjx>m 
the  private  library  of  the  late  Professor  Faraday.  The  students  have  also  access  to  the 
coUege  library,  the  cabinets,  observatory,  and  gymnasium,  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Btudeuts  of  the  academical  department.  A  new  building  for  the  use  of  the  department, 
to  be  called  Culver  Hall,  is  in  process  of  erection.  A  valuable  tract  of  land  of  160 
acres,  in  the  vicinity  of  Culver  Hall,  has  been  secured  for  an  experimental  farm,  by  the 
munificence  of  John  Conant,  esq.,  of  Jaffrey. 

Thayer  School  of  Citnl  Engineering. — By  a  donation  of  |60,000,  General  Syl  vanus  Thayer, 
of  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  has  made  provision  for  establishing,  in  connection  with 
the  college,  a  ipeclal  course  of  instouction  in  civil  engineering.  This  munificence  had 
its  origin  not  merely  in  a  regard,  on  the  part  of  the  venerable  donor,  for  his  alma  mater, 
bat  in  a  foresigbt  of  the  large  demand  for  high  attainments  in  this  particular  line, 
which  the  unfolding  material  resources  of  our  country  are  sure  to  make,  and  in  a  con- 
viction that  an  increasing  number  of  our  young  men  are  disposed  to  select  it  as  their 
profession.  The  department  is  to  be  essentially,  though  not  formally,  {>08t-graduate. 
The  reqmsites  for  admission  will,  in  some  leading  branches— particularly  in  mathemat- 
ics—embrace not  less,  and  probably  more,  than  the  usual  college  curriculum.  The 
course  of  stndy  is  to  be  of  the  highest  order,  passiug  beyond  what  is  possible  iu  institu- 
tions for  general  culture,  and  is  designed  to  prepare  the  capable  and  faithful  student 
for  the  most  responsible  positions  and  the  most  difficult  service.  It  will  extend  through 
at  least  twe  years. 

SEMIKAKIES,  ACADEMIES,  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

New  Hampehire  Conference  Seminary. — This  institution  has  a  feculty  of  nine  teachers, 
with  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows  as  president,  and  is  located  at  Tilton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  Boston,  Concord  and  Montreal  Railroad,  eighteen  miles  north  of  Con- 
cord, near  the  outlet  of  Winnipiseogee  Lake.  It  unites  the  seminary  and  female  col- 
lege. While  the  high  reputation  which  the  school  has  heretofore  enjoyed  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  £rill  in  the  rudiments  and  substantials  of  a  good  English  education 
will  be  maintained,  it  will  be  a  leading  aim  to  furnish  peculiar  advantages  to  young 
men  fitting  for  college,  and  to  vounff  ladies  pursuing  a  liberal  course  of  study. 

New  SampUm  Literary  and  Biblical  Institution. — ^This  institution  was  founded  at  New 
Hampton,  Belknap  Countv,  New  Hampshire,  April,  1853,  and  incorporated  by  special 
charter,  taking  the  place  held  for  thirty  years  previously  by  the  •*  New  Hampton  Aca- 
demical and  Theological  Institution.^    The  endowment  fund  is  about  $12,000 ;  volumes 
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in  libraries,  3,000 ;  Talue  of  school  property,  $30,000.    Rev.  A.  B.  Meservej,  A.  IL, 
principal. 

Kimball  Union  Academy  was  founded  at  Mcriden  in  1813,  and  incorporated  the  same 
year.  It  was  endowed  by  Daniel  Kimball,  esq.,  of  Meriden,  with  the  sum  of  $42,000, 
and  has  an  additional  school  property  of  $18,000.  Number  of  alumni,  about  fifteen 
hundred ;  present  number  of  students,  (April,  1877,)  107.  The  average  expense  for  each 
scholar,  including  tuition,  board,  and  room-rent,  is  $150  per  year.  The  average  number 
of  students  per  year  for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  about  200.  Cyrus  8.  Richarda, 
liL.  D.,  principal. 

Itlden  Ladi^  Seminary. — Pupils  from  twelve  States  of  our  Union  have  been  connected 
with  the  school  during  the  past  year,  giving  an  average  of  about  100,  more  than  three 
quarters  of  whom  have  been  boarders.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  principal  to  make  Tildea 
Ladies'  Seminary  a  first-class  boarding-school  for  ladies,  whose  course  of  studies  and 
special  arrangements  are  suited  to  secure  for  them  a  thorough  and  finished  solid  and 
ornamental  education.  Hiram  Orcutt,  M.  A.,  is  at  the  head  of  the  board  oi  instmctioo. 

New  London  Institttiion. — ^The  institution/was  founded  in  New  London  in  the  year  1^ 
and  was  incorporated  in  1854.  It  has  an  endowment  of  about  $15,000,  and  the  school 
property  is  valued  at  about  $100,000.  The  alumni  numbers  235.  The  present  fkculty 
consists  of  Horace  M.  Willard.  A.  M.,  and  ten  assistants. 

Jppleion  Academy;  principal,  D.  A.  Anderson.  The  Appleton  Academy,  in  Mount 
Vernon,  was  founded  in  1848,  and  incorporated  in  1850.  It  is  endowed  with  a  fund  of 
$6,500.  The  school  property,  exclusive  of  the  endowment,  has  a  value  of  $10,000.  The 
number  of  its  alumni  is  probably  1,000. 

Young  Lad\e%*  Seminary,  in  East  Derry,  has  for  president  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  and  six 
assistants.  It  was  founded  in  1823,  by  Jacob  Adams,  of  Derry,  who  left  about  $4,000 
for  its  endowment.  The  academy  and  property  are  estimated  at  $5,000 ;  the  library, 
$1,000.  The  alumni  number  nearly  3,500.  The  present  principal  is  Miss  Emma  H. 
Taylor. 

GUmanton  Academy,  R.  E.  Avery,  A.  B.,  principaL  This  institution  is  situated  on  an 
elevated  and  healthy  position  at  Oilman  ton  Centre,  and  was  founded  in  1794.  Exeter 
Academy  was  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  chartered  in  New  Hampshire.  Gilmanton 
and  Atkinson  Academies  received  their  charters  in  the  sameyear,  and  are  next  in  age* 
to  Exeter  Academy.  The  productive  funds  are  about  $10,000 ;  the  buildings  and  land 
are  estimated  at  $20,000.  The  academy  has  been  in  successful  operation  since  1797,  and 
the  number  of  alumni  must,  of  course,  be  large. 

Atkinson  Academy,  Wm.  E.  Bunten,  A.  M.,  principaL  This  academy  was  incorporate! 
the  17th  of  February,  1791,  and  had  then  been  in  operation  two  years.  It  hast i 
available  fund  at  present  of  $4,000,  and  the  value  of  school  property,  including  library 
and  philosophical  apparatus,  is  estimated  at  about  $6,000.  The  number  of  the  alanmi 
cannot  now  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  1859,  it  was  supposed  that  not  less  than 
4,000  had  been  educated  in  the  academy.  Probably  5,000  would  be  a  fair  estimate  at 
thepresent  time. 

TFoljhorouah  Christian  Institute,  J.  W.  Simonds,  A.  M.,  principal.  This  school  was 
incorporated  and  opened  at  Andover,  February,  1857.  In  August,  1866,  it  was  trans- 
ferrea  to  Wolfborough,  where  it  is  now  in  active  operation. 

Manchester  High  School,  W.  W.  Colbum,  principal.  This  school  has  been  in  sncoess- 
fnl  operation  for  the  past  twenty-five  years.  There  are  two  courses  of  study  pre- 
scribed for  the  school,  viz :  an  English  course  of  three  years,  and  a  classical  course  of 
four  years.  The  school  numbers  usually  not  far  from  150;  twenty  annually  receife 
diplomas.    One  male  principal  and  three  female  assistants  are  employed. 

Fenacook  Academy  is  situated  in  the  healthy  and  flourishing  village  of  TlsherviUa, 
on  the  Northern  Railroad,  six  miles  above  Concord.  First-class  bri<S:  buildings,  with 
the  most  approved  fixtures,  have  been  erected  at  great  expense,  contalniDg  as  elegant 
a  suite  of  school-rooms  and  boarding  apartments  as  may  oe  found  at  any  New  Eng- 
land academy,  with  ample  grounds,  oeautifiilly  ornamented,  in  the  quiet  part  of  the 
village,  remote  from  places  of  public  resort. 

New  Ipsioich  Appleton  Academy,  Earle  W.  Westgate,  A.  M.,  principal.  A  library  of 
600  volumes  is  open  to  the  students  free  of  charge ;  also,  a  new  and  valuable  town 
library,  of  about  1,000  volumes,  to  which  students  have  access  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  oitizcps  of  the  town.  By  tne  munificence  of  the  late  Dr.  A»  A.  Gould,  of  Boston, 
the  school  is  provided  with  one  of  the  finest  geological  cabinets  in  the  State.  There  is 
also  a  good  chemical,  philosophical,  and  mathematical  apparatus.  A  new  gymnaaiuBH 
66  feet  in  length  by  40  in  width,  has  been  furnished  and  opened  for  the  free  use  of  flta- 
dents  and  in  the  same  building  a  new  and  pleasant  reading-room  is  supplied  with  the 
leading,  papers  and  periodicals. 

Stevens  High  School,  A.  J.  Swain,  A.  M.,  principal,  waa  founded  in  1867,  by  Hon. 
Paran  Stevens,  of  New  York,  a  former  citizen  of  this  town.    A  bnildinf  was  erected 
at  an  expense,  including  the  lot,  of  about  one  and  one-half  acres  costing  $2,500,  of 
$S7,421  84,  Mr.  Stevens  contribntiuff  $12,028  37,  and  the  town  of  Claremont  the  bai- 
lee.   It  derives  an  income  of  $1^500  a  year  fhun  the  fond  contributed  by  Mr.  Stevens^ 
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aod  the  town  raiset  $2,000  a  year  besides.  The  estimated  valae  of  the  school  property 
J8  $30,000.  There  are  no  alumni,  the  course  of  study  being  four  years,  and  the  school 
haying  opened  September,  1868. 

Concord  High  School^  J.  D.  Bartley,  A.  M.,  principal.  Established  1850.  On  April 
%  1864.  the  present  school-building  was  dedicated,  it  having  been  erected  at  a  cost 
somewliat  exceeding  $31,000.  It  is  well  supplied  with  both  a  reference  and  a  otrcnlat- 
ing  library,  cabinet  of  minerals,  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  piano,  pic- 
tures, and  other  appointments  of  a  well-fnmished  school. 

Littleton  Graded  School^  Professor  John  J.  Ladd,  A.  M.,  principal.  This  school  com- 
menced  in  1867,  districted  under  the  Somersworth  act.  The  present  term  of  the  high 
school  numbers  nearly  one  hundred  pupils. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Farminffton  High  School. — Professor  Charles  E.  Harrington,  principal. 
Peterbinvugh  High  School,— Jnst  established,  and  not  yet  in  operation. 
Baymond  High  /Sc^oof.— Charles  M.  Emery,  principal. 
DAlin  High  School — Not  a  permanent  institution. 

THB  RECEKT  COIklPULSORY  SCHOOL  LAW. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  "An  act  to  compel  children 
to  attend  school,"  and  approved  July  14, 1871,  the  State  ordains  that  all  parents, 
goardians,  or  masters  of  any  child,  between  the  ages  of  ei^ht  and  fourteen,  residing 
within  two  miles  of  a  public  school,  shall  send  such  child  at  least  twelve  weeks  a  year, 
six  weeks  of  which  must  be  consecutive,  unless  such  child  shall  be  excused  from  such 
stteDdance  by  the  school  committee  of  the  town,  or  the  board  of  education  or  the 
raperintending  school  committee  of  such  district,  upon  its  being  shown  to  their  satis- 
faction that  the  physical  or  mental  condition  of  such  child  was  such  as  to  prevent  his 
attendance  at  school  for  the  period  required,  or  that  such  child  was  instructed  in  a 
private  school,  or  at  home,  for  at  least  twelve  weeks  during  such  year,  in  the  branches 
•f  education  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  or,  having  acquired  those 
braoches,  in  other  more  advanced  studies.  A  notice  of  this  law  is  to  be  annually  posted 
•  hy  the  school  authorities.  The  penalties  of  its  violation  are  $10  for  the  first,  and  $20 
for  each  subsequent  offense,  to  be  recoverecl  as  in  an  action  of  debt.  A  penalty  also 
attaches  to  school  officers  for  not  executing  the  law. 

MANCHESTER. 

[fnm  the  report  of  Hon.  Joseph  6.  Edgerly,  superintendent  of  schools,  for  the  year  ending  December 

13, 1870.) 

The  superintendent,  while  showing  that  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
schools,  shows  the  true  spirit  of  a  go^  school  officer  by  interesting  himself  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  school  population  of  the  city.  He  says :  "  The  fact  stares  ns  in  the 
face  that  over  three  hundred  children,  under  fifteen  years  of  aee,  have  this  year  been 
employed  in  the  mills  of  this  city,  who  ought,  according  to  l£e  laws  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, to  have  been  in  school.  Many  of  them  have  UvmI  in  this  city  for  years,  and 
have  not  attended  school  a  single  day.  Many  of  these  children  know  very  little  of  the 
Bubjeots  taught  in  our  lowest  primary  schools,  are  unable  to  tell  their  ages,  or  to  spell 
^leir  own  names.  And  yet  the  parents  of  many  of  these  children  are  extremely  anx- 
ions  that  their  children  should  remain  in  the  miUs.  In  fact,  some  of  them  have  told 
me  that  their  children  should  remain  there  until  they  were  discharged,  and  then  thev 
should  endeavor  to  obtain  situations  elsewhere,  not  intending  to  place  them  in  school. 
There  is  a  great  deficiency  in  a  system  of  public  instruction  when  one-sixth  of  the 
children  of  school  age  ace  not  enrolled  in  any  schooL" 

SXntfMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  by  United  States  census  of  1870 23,536 

Number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year 3,200 

Average  daily  attendance 1,987 

Komber  of  teachers 61 

Total  income  for  school  purposes $42,014  22 

Total  expenditures  for  schools $42,005  6^ 

In  additioo,  $5,000  were  appropriated  for  repairs  on  school-buildings. 

The  sabjeots  of  employing  children  in  fiiotories,  truancy,  and  the  training  of  teachr- 
cKSy  «K»  alsd  treated  in  lu.  Edgerly's  excellent  report. 
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NASHUA. 

fFrom  the  report  of  the  school  committee  and  Hon.  B.  H.  Davis,  superintendeBt  ef  aohools,  for  tha 

year  1870.) 

Convinoed  that  the  wel&re  of  the  schools  woald  be  greatly  promoted  by  the  employ- 
ment of  a  BiiperinteBdent,  the  board  UDaDimoasly  resolved  to  try  the  experiment,  and 
the  Nashna  schools  have  therefore  had  the  benefit  of  snpervisioa  by  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College,  Mr.  E.  H.  Davis. 

SUMMARY  O?  STATISTICS. 

Popalation  of  Nashua,  May  1 10,500 

Whole  nomber  of  different  papils  enrolled  in  the  schools ^.  1,975 

Average  daily  attendance 1,212 

Number  of  t^hers 48 

Amount  received  for  support  of  schools $26, 943  66 

Expended  for  school  purposes 2(^,922  47 

About  6  per  cent,  of  the  city  pupils  enter  the  high  school.  About  150  attended  the 
two  evening  schools  which  were  opened.  There  are  several  hundreds  of  poor  chil- 
dren, kept  at  work  through  the  da^  by  their  parents,  in  mills  and  manufacturing 
establishments,  who  are  growing  up  m  ignorance,  and  very  many  of  whom  can  neither 
read  nor  write.  The  laws  of  the  State,  as  well  to  of  humanity,  forbid  such  injuatioft 
But  little  has  ever  been  done  in  our  city  for  the  instruction  of  tnis  class. 

VIEWS  OP  A  MANUFACTURING  AGENT  ON  HALF-TIME  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Crombie,  the  agent  of  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Comx>any,  expreoees  hia 
views  in  the  matter  in  the  following  extract:  ''The  experiment  of  short  sessions  has 
been  tried  in  many  places,  and  under  widely  different  circumstances,  with  the  onifiinD. 
result  of  increasing,  at  least  not  diminishing,  the  progress  of  the  pupils.  The  increased 
zeal  and  freshness  of  mind  which  the  children  bring  to  their  wcmtk  more  than  compeB- 
sate  for  the  seeming  loss  of  time.  Naturally,  too,  the  attendance  is  larger  and  more 
regular  with  short  sessions  than  with  long  ones.  Reason  and  experience  are  thus  both 
on  the  side  of  the  change  ;  so  is  economy.  The  immense  school  machinery  of  the 
country,  sustained  at  an  actual  cost  of  upward  of  $50,000,000,  fails,  for  one  reaaon  or 
■another,  to  reach  more  than  half  the  children  who  should  be  under  instruction.  A  law 
compelling  attendance  at  school  would  be  futile,  as  things  are,  for  the  single  reason 
that  the  school-houses  would  not  hold  all  the  children,  while  the  cost  of  supplyiiu;  the 
deficiency  would  be  unbearably  ffreat.  By  adopting  a  double  svstem  of  hidAime 
schools,  the  difficulty  might  be  met  without  any  addition  to  the  scnool  expenses.  Let 
half  the  children  attend  school  in  the  morning,  the  other  half  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  would  immediately  be  ample  room  for  alL  The  same  force  of  teachers  woold  be 
able  to  instruct  all  the  children  with  less  difficulty  than  they  now  teach  half  of  theDL 
Multitudes  of  children  are  now  compelled  to  quit  school  as  soon  as  they  have  learned 
to  read,  sometimes  earlier,  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  trade  or  Dusiness.  The 
lialf-time  system  would  enable  them  to  pursue  their  industrial  training  withoat  stop- 
ping their  education.'' 
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The  umnal  report  for  the  year  ending  Angost  31, 1870,  of  the  State  SaperintendoiKt 
of  Fnblic  Instruction,  Hon.  £.  A.  Apgar,  eontains  the  following  items : 

BEVENUE. 

The  amonnts.  received  from  all  sources  and  appropriated  for  the  support  of  pablio 
edacati<m  daring  the  year  were  as  follows : 

State  appropriation , $100,000  00 

Township  school  tax 462,955  24 

District  school  tax 989,914  89 

Sorplus  revenue 28,722  88 

Tuition  fees  expected 71,866  02 

Appropriation  for  normal  and  Famum  schools 11,200  00 

Total 1,664,659  03 

Increase  over  last  year  in  township  tax $39,086  33 

Increase  over  last  year  in  district  tax 74,560  56 

Decrease  in  amount  of  tuition  fees  collected 3,691  67 

Increase  over  total  amount  raised  for  public  school  purposes  last  year . .        Ill,  323  28 
Of  the  above  total  the  sum  of  $1,464,070  13  was  raised  by  local  taxation,  either  by 
township  or  district  tax,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  self-imposed. 

ATTENDANCE. 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eightoen  years  of  age 258, 227 

Total  enrollment  in  the  public  schools 161,683 

Total  attendance  in  private  schools 32,447 

Number  attending  no  school 56, 010 

Number  of  children  unaccounted  for 9, 087 

Number  attending  public  schools  ten  months 15,594 

Number  attending  public  schools  eight  months  and  less  than  ten  months 21, 801 

Number  attending  public  schools  six  months  and  less  than  ei^ht  months 26, 570 

Number  attending  public  schools  four  months  and  less  than  six  months 33, 158 

Number  attending  public  schools  less  than  four  months 63,429 

Average  attendance 78,612 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year 8, 888 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  private  schools  during  the  year 1, 078 

Increase  in  the  number  attending  no  school  during  the  year 9,589 

The  number  reported  as  having  attended  no  school  during  the  year  appears  large,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  this  number  includes  many  children  between  five  and 
Beven  years  of  age  who  are  considered  too  young  to  attend,  as  well  as  many  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  who,  having  received  a  fur  education,  nave  been  withdrawn  from 
school  to  engage  in  some  of  the  duties  of  life. 

PEBCENTAGE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  ten  months 09 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 13 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  between  six  and  eight  months 17 

Pereentageof  pupils  attending  between  four  and  six  months 21 

Percentage  of  pupils  attending  less  than  four  months .40 

Pereentageof  average  attendance 49 

That  the  average  attendance  upon  our  public  schools  is  only  49  per  cent.;  that  the 
number  attending  ten  months  anring  the  year  is  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  number 
enrolled ;  and  that  the  number  who  attend  less  than  four  months  during  the  year  is  40 
per  cent.,  must  be  recognized  as  evils  which  deserve  serious  attention  and  which  call 
ibr  some  eflScient  remedy.  We  are  failing  to  accomplish  the  object  for  which  public 
schools  are  established,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  money  expended  for  their  support  is 
Gitirely  wasted,  if  nearly  one-naif  of  the  children  enrolled  in  these  schools  attend  less 
than  four  months  during  the  year. 

SCHOOL  TERMS. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  during  the  year 
was  eig^t  months  and  fourteen  days.    In  fifty-seven  districts  tney  were  kept  open  less 
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than  five  months;  in  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  districts  theywere  kept  open 
between  five  and  eight  months ;  and  more  than  eight  months  in  one  thousand  and  thirty- 
four  districts. 

TEACHERS  AND  TEACHERS*  WAGES. 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 915 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 1,905 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  male  teachers. .  -  - - $53  & 

Average  salary  per  month  paid  to  female  teachers. 1 $30  66 

Average  monthly  increase  paid  to  males  during  the  year $3  14 

Average  monthly  increase  paid  to  females  durmg  the  year $1  03 

The  highest  average  salary  both  to  male  and  female  teachers  was  paid  in  HadsoB 
County.  To  males,  $112  82  per  month;  to  females,  $47  64  per  month.  The  lowest 
average  salary  to  males  was  paid  in  Sussex  County,  being  $.38  per  months  and  the  lowert 
paid  to  females  was  in  Passaic  County,  being  $23  per  month. 

Since  last  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  26  in  the  number  of  male  and  an  increase 
of  234  in  the  number  of  female  teachers  employed.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  wh^ 
we  must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  female  teachers  to  educate  our  children.  Nor  is 
the  fact  to  be  deplored.  The  schools  under  the  exclusive  charge  of  females  compare 
favorably,  both  in  discipline  and  scholarship,  with  those  taught  by  males. 

COST  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 

The  average  annual  cost  per  pupil  for  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  foe 
the  past  year  was  $15,  being  an  increase  of  74  cents  per  pupil  over  the  cost  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  average  cost  i>er  child,  taking  as  a  basis  the  entire  school  census, 
was  $4  55  for  the  State. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS,   HOUSES,   ETC. 

Number  of  townships,  including  cities,  in  the  State 239 

Number  of  school  districts "- 1,456 

Number  of  school  buildings h^£^ 

Number  of  school  departments 2,371 

Number  of  new  buildings  erected  during  the  year 58 

Number  of  buildings  repaired  during  the  year 60 

Number  of  unsectarian  private  schools 368 

Number  of  sectarian  private  schools 148 

Number  of  visits  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 414 

Total  valuation  of  school  property  in  the  State $3,677,442  00 

Increase  over  the  valuation  of  last  year $696,446  00 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses  during  the 

year....:. f.....! :....  $476,606  83 

In  no  other  respect  is  the  increasing  interest  in  public  education  made  so  manifest  as 
in  the  improvements  which  are  being  made  in  our  school-houses.  In  our  cities  and  in 
many  of  our  towns  and  villages  the  school  buildings  are  among  the  most  beautiful  and 
imposing  structures,  and  even  in  the  rural  districts  the  school-houses,  instead  of  being 
the  poorest  buildings  in  the  place,  as  was  too  often  the  case  formerly,  are  now,  in  muaj 
places,  models  in  their  way,  both  in  outward  appearance  and  internal  arrangenmta. 

FREE  SCHOOLS. 

New  Jersey  is  now  the  only  State  having  a  system  of  public  instruction  wbioh  htt 
not  free  schools.  Only  in  New  i^ersey  are  rate-bills  found  necessary,  or  even  allowed. 
The  schools  in  six  hundred  and  fifty-one  districts  are  still  to  be  made  free.  It  is  believed 
that  a  law  making  all  the  public  schools  in  the  State  free  would  receive  the  most  eor- 
dial  approvid  of  the  people. 

.     NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  different  scholars  attending  this  school  and  its  adjuncts,  the  modd 
Mhool  and  the  Famum  preparatory  school,  during  the  year  was  as  follows : 

Normal  school 28 

Model  school - a© 

Pi:eparatory  school 881 

Total l,lgS 
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In  the  normal  school  the  number  who  remain  to  complete  the  conrse  is  mach  greater 
than  formerly.  Aboat  fifty  now  gradaate  annually.  Nearly  all  of  the  gradaatea 
engage  in  the  business  of  teaching,  and  are  silently  contributing  to  that  generally- 
improved  condition  of  our  schools  which  is  everywhere  perceptible. 

STATE  AGRICULTCRAL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  forms  a  deijartmont  of  the  Rutgers  scientific  school,  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  number  of  students  in  the  institution  during  the  year  was 
sixty-one,  of  whom  one  was  from  Japan,  eleven  from  the  State  of  New  l^rk,  and  forty- 
nine  from  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  During  the  past  year  a  course  of  study  extending 
throngh  four  years  instead  of  tluree,  as  at  present,  has  been  adopted ;  the  change  to 
take  place  in  Septemlier,  1871.  * 

The  new  arrangement  will  provide  a  better  scientific  education,  and  at  the  same  time 
famish  a  satisfactory  general  education  for  the  graduates  of  our  pnbUc  schools  who 
may  not  look  forward  to  a  collegiate  course  of  stud^. 

Candidates  ibr  admission  are  required  to  pass  m  English  grammar  and  spelling, 
political  and  physical  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  arithmetic,  algebra  to 
equations  of  the  second  degree,  and  three  books  in  plane  geometry. 

Three  courses  of  study  are  provided :  I.  A  course  in  mechanics  and  civil  engineering ; 
2.  A  conrse  in  chemistry  and  agriculture ;  *J.  A  special  course  in  chemistry.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  partial  students. 

Daring  the  year  the  chair  of  mining  and  metallurgy  has  been  fully  indorsed,  and  a 
new  chair  of  analytical  chemistry  established. 

Under  the  law  of  the  State  free  tuition  is  granted  to  forty  students,  who  are  dis- 
tributed among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

JERSEY  CITY. 

(TroB  the  umnal  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 1870.— S.  B.  Berana,  eaq., 

superintendent.  ] 

ATTENDANCE  OF  TUE  DAY  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

Whole  number  admitted  and  taught ^ 7,722 

Avenge  register  number 3,743 

Average  attendance 2,989 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  private  schools 3, 100 

Nomber  attending  no  school 591 

Number  of  teachers 72 

Number  of  schools  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  admitted  and  tatight 87 

Inspection  of  the  statistics  of  attendance  of  pupils  shows  that  20  per  cent,  of  the 
xaembors  of  the  schools  are  always  absent.  The  number  of  those  who  never  go  to 
school  is  not  large ;  but  when  the  whole  number  admitted  to  the  schools  during  the  year 
is  reported  to  be  7,722,  while  the  average  register  number  is  3,743,  it  is  clear  that  the 
attendance  of  many  is  merely  nominal. 

EVXNINa  SCHOOLS. 

The  attendance  in  these  sohools  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  season.  The  total 
number  admitted  was  1,295.  Average  attendance,  433 ;  number  of  adults  enrolled, 
198;  number  of  €torman  pupils  studying  English,  121;  averiu^e  attendance  of  the  first 
month,  605 ;  of  the  last  month,  243 ;  number  of  teachers  employed,  25.  Total  expense 
of  evening  schools,  $5,954  42. 

COST  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  total  expenditure  for  all  the  schools  during  the  year  was t82, 865  54 

AuKmnt  expended  for  salaries,  day  schools 49,224  91 

Cost  per  pQpil  for  tuition  in  public  schools  on  the  aveptge  attendance 16  14 

Cost  per  pupil  on  whole  number  taught 6  13 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

'  This  school  is  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  our  system  of  instruction.  Without  a 
Mmiee  of  sapply  under  our  control  fh>m  which  new  teachers  could  be  obtained,  great 
deCrhnent  to  the  schools  would  be  inevitable.  All  teachers  are  required  to  attend  tho 
\  until  they  regularly  graduate. 
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mOH  SCHOOL. 

The  time  has  come  irhen  it  is  proper  to  or^e  the  establishment  of  a  high  sehooL  Hie 
influence  of  sach  a  school  would  not  be  limited  to  its  own  pupils  and  teacbers,  bat 
would  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  improve  the  lower  departments,  elevate  the  stand- 
ard of  schohu^hip)  and  promote  thoroughness  generally  in  the  schools.  Our  preseDt 
course  of  studies,  though  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes,  does  not  meet  the  wants  of 
many  parents  and  pupus,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  include  many  of  the  higher  studies 
which  are  usefol  and  even  necessary. 

The  University  of  New  York  and  Columbia  College  have  botii  given  to  Jersey  City 
free  scholarships  in  those  institutions.  The  county  has  the  right  to  send  four  pttwlt, 
free  of  charge,  to  the  Agricultural  College  and  ScientifU)  School  at  New  foonswick.  liot 
one  of  the  pupils  of  our  public  schools  can  avail  himself  of  any  d  these  privileges 
without  recourse  to  additional  instruction.  The  same  holds  true  in  respect  to  tiie 
appointments  to  the  Military  School  at  West  Point,  and  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapo- 
lis. A  city  of  nearly  100,000  inhabitants  can  afford  to  support  at  least  one  high  school, 
and  open  wide  the  doors  of  knowledge  to  all  its  children. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  JERSEY  CITY. 

Number  of  children  between  five  anddghteen  years  of  age ^...  34,553 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 14,388 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 4,364 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 3,007 

Number  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months • 3,013 

Number  attending  between  four  and  SIX  months 2,W 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months... • 3,836 

Average  attendance 6,403 

Number  attending  private  schools 5,998 

Number  attending  no  school , 4,366 

Number  of  male  teachers  emploved 11 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 143 

Average  salary  paid  to  male  teachers  per  month $161  37 

Average  salary  paid  to  female  teachers  per  month %iB  79 

PATEHSON. 

[From  the  azmnal  report  of  the  Board  of  SdnotttoB  fiir  the  yea*  endfaig  Xazeh  98, 1871.— Wflyaai  8«lh. 

borne,  eeq.,  toperintendeDt.) 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 9,^ 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  the  pubSc  schools 6^313 

Average  number  enrolled  during  the  year 4,413 

Present munber on  roll 3,6S9 

Average  attendance «• S»3I9 

Number  of  children  attending  private  scheols 1,000 

Number  of  ohildren  attending  no  school 3,863 

Number  of  teachers  employed ....* *....  7^ 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

About  600  pupils  availed  themselves  of  the  privileges  afforded  by  these  schools,  bat 
the  average  attendance  reaches  only  about  one-half  of  that  number.  It  is  designed  to 
establish  in  one  of  these  schools  an  advanced  class  in  mechanical  drawing  and  Undred 
snbleets,  for  the  benefit  of  young  mechanics  who  have  had  but  limited  advantages  in 
early  life. 

RESULTS. 

As  a  whole,  the  schools  during  the  past  year  hove  been  hi^y  snooessfoL  At  w^ 
period  in  the  history  of  our  city  has  there  been  so  lar^  an  amount  of  mooey  aspeoM 
for  the  purposes  of  public  instruction.  Two  large  briok  boildingB  have  been  eieflMi 
and  forty-one  class-rooms  have  been  added  to  our  pecmanent  sehool  aceonuuodatieiMk 

NEWASE. 

Number  of  chUdreiL between  five  and  eighteen  yean  of  age  •.. «^ .  ..•.»«.  9I»M 

Number  enrolled - —  «— .  V^Vft 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 1,39 
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KmnbOT  attending  between  eight  and  tenmoniha. 3,697 

Namber  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 2, 134 

Namber  attending  between  four  and  SIX  months 1,715 

Nomber  attending  less  than  four  months 4,457 

Ayerage  attendance 7,634 

Namber  of  children  attending  private  schools 7,000 

Kdmber  attendini;:  no  school 4,739 

Namber  of  male  teachers  emplc^ed 23 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 14^ 

Ayeragepayof  male  teachers  per  month $145  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $45  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  scho(^  pnrposes $150,577  43 

Present  valae  of  school  property $463,500  00 

INCBBASED  SCHOOL  ATTEITDANCB. 

According  to  the  censos  the  nnmber  <^  children  between  five  smd  eighteen  years  of 
SfSe  has  increased  631,  while  the  namber  of  children  attending  i>nbllo  schools  has  in- 
eieased  from  11,321  to  13,232.  This  increase  has  been  caused  mainly  by  the  increased 
ftcilities  for  seating  pupils.  We  have  now  modem  improved  school-seats  for  more 
than  10,000  pnpils. 

Oar  schools  are  free  to  all  classes  and  conditions  in  the  community.  The  regulations 
oi  the  board  exclude  all  children  from  the  public  schools  under  six  years  of  age.  This 
would  re4uce  the  number  of  non-attendants  at  least  1,500,  peihaps  2,000.  "fte  great 
m^fority  of  the  children  leave  school  at  a  very  early  ace.  Of  the  average  number 
re^stered  in  all  the  schools  only  3^  per  cent.,  aud  of  tne  number  registmd  in  the 
grammar  schools  only  about  9  per  cent,  reach  the  high  school.  Of  the  number  who 
enter  the  primary  schools  not  more  than  50  per  cent,  reach  the  grammar  schools.  We 
ire  not  able  to  reach  a  verv  high  grade  in  our  high  school,  from  the  iaai  that  pi^ik 
sast  leave  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

TRENTON. 

Namber  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  yeavaof  age 6,799 

Namber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 2,916 

Namber  attending  ten  months 417 

Namber  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months • «*...  436 

Nomber  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months •••  36S 

Namber  attending  between  four  and  SIX  months 607 

Namber  attending  less  than  four  months 1,004 

Avsrags  attendance '  1,736 

Namber  of  children  attending  private  school^ 1,000 

Number  attending  no  school 2,883 

Namber  (^  male  teachers  employed 6 

Namber  of  female  teachers  employed 29 

Average  pay  of  male  teachers  jier  month $87  50 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $33  75 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $29,266  33 

Present  value  of  school  property $75,000  00 

HOBOKia^r. 

Namber  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 5, 354 

Namber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 3,259 

Namber  attend^lng  public  schools  ten  numths  ormore 170 

Namber  attending  public  schools  between  eight  and  ten  months Ii94 

Number  attending  public  sdiiools  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 527 

Namber  attending  public  schoole  between  four  and  six  months 648 

Homber  attending  publiesehools  less  than  four  monl^ 1,320 

Average  attendance 1,637 

Nmnber  of  children  attending  private  seheels 1,960 

Homber  attending  no- school ..• 815 

Namber  of  male  teachers  employed 4 

Namber  of  female  teachers  employed ^ 

Averagepay  of  male  teachers  per  month «. • $2^  32 

Avepcagepay  of  female  teachers  per  month 1^  ^ 

TcM smount  raised  for  scho^  purposes ^^^SS  15 

Pt«|B»t  value  of  school  propertgr • $100,600  00 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Henby  B.  Piebce,  Superintendent. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 4, 443 

Nomber  enrolled  in  the  public  schools 2,201 

Number  attending  ten  months  ormoro 697 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months • ,. 356 

Number  attending  between  six  and  ei^ht  months 903 

Number  attending  between  four  and  six  months 254 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months 591 

Average  attendance 1,295 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 963 

Number  attending  no  school 1,279 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed • 2 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 29 

Averagepay  of  male  teachers  per  month |145  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $34  00 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes $16,176  28 

Present  value  of  school  property $25,000  00 

SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIONS  LIMITED. 

In  respect  to  school  aoeommodations  New  Bmnswick  is  behind  her  sister  oitios. 
Were  it  not  that  the  Catholics  have  schools  of  their  own,  we  should  lack  room  for  » 
thousand  children.  As  it  is,  we  cannot  properly  seat  many  that  are  in  daily  atteed- 
anoe  upon  the  schools. 

ELIZABETH. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 4,19f 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools • 2,106 

Number  attending  ten  months  or  more 6 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  ten  months 518 

Number  attending  between  six  and  eight  months 385 

Number  attending  between  four  and  sue  months 303 

Number  attending  less  than  four  nKNiths... 892 

Average  attendance 1,074 

Number  of  children  attending  private  schools 1, 200  ^ 

Number  attendinf^ no  school.... 8W. 

Number  of  mcdeteaohers  employed 2 

Number  of  femsde  teachers  emi^oyed 94 

Averagepay  of  male  teachers  per  month $146  00 

Average  pay  of  female  teachers  per  month $39  00 

Total  amount  raised  f<»  school  purposes i80,708  03 

Present  value  of  school  property $50,000  GO 

SCHOOL  CENSUS  IMPBBFBCT. 

Although  the  census  of  children  between  Ave  and  eighteen  years  of  age  in  this  city 
gives  but  4,197,  it  is  believed  that  a  correct  enumeration  would  show  nearljr  7,)00O. 
The  appropriations  granted  by  the  city  are  entirely  too  meager,  and  the  school  buildingi 
are  not  half  sufficient  for  the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance. 

CAMDEN  CITY. 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 5, 891 

Number  enrolled  in  the  publie  sehools 3»188 

Number  attending  ten  months 1«461 

Number  attending  between  eight  and  t^i  months 359 

Number  attending  between  Bjx  aad  eight  months 480 

Number  attending  betweeu.fQvr  aod  sue  months — ..  454 

Number  attending  less  than  four  months 48$ 

Average  attendance - 8,0li 

Number  attending  private  schools --.— 760 

Number  attending  no  school It343 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 4 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed • 42 

Averagepay  of  male  teachers  per  month...  ^.. «...«..» $110  OO 

Averagepay  of  female  teachers  per  month « —..  |g^  80 

Total  amount  raised  for  school  purposes.... $47,037  M 

Present  value  of  school  property $190,000  OO 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

STEVENS  INS'm'UTK  OP  TECHNOLOGY,  HOBOKEK. 

This  school  owes  its  foundation  to  the  mnnificenoe  of  the  late  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  esq. 
)f  Hoboken.  A  snm  of  money  which,  at  the  discretion  of  the  executors  of  Mr.  Stevenrt 
(V'ill,  might  be  as  great  in  the  aggregate  as  $650,000,  and  a  lot  of  ground,  (425  by  200 
fbet,)  were  left  for  the  foundation  of"  an  institution  of  learning  for  the  benefit,  tuition, 
ind  advancement  in  learning  of  the  youth  residing  from  time  to  time,  in  fnture,  within 
the  State  of  New  Jersey."  A  charter  of  the  institution,  under  the  name  of  the  *•  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technolo^,"  was  obtained  from  the  State  in  1970. 

The  plan  of  instruction  to  be  pursued  is  such  as  may  best  fit  young  men  of  ability 
for  leaaing  positions  in  the  departments  of  mechanical  engineering  and  in  the  pursuits 
of  scientino  investigation. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  the  period  of  four  years.  The  following 
departments  have  been  organized :  department  of  mathematics,  department  of  mechan- 
ical engineering,  department  of  mechanical  drawing,  department  of  languages,  depart- 
ment of  physics,  department  of  chemistiy,  department  of  belles-lettres. 

The  institute  opened  September  20,  1871,  with  the  following  corps  of  professors : 
Hen^  Morton,  Ph.  D.,  president ;  Alfred  M.  Mayer,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  physics  :  Rob- 
ert H.  Thurston,  C.  E.,  professor  of  mechanical  engineering;  Lieutenant  Colonel  H.  A. 
Haecall,  professor  of  mathematics;  C.  W.  McCom,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mechanical 
drawing ;  Albert  R.  Leeds,  A.  M.,  professor  of  chemistry ;  C.  F.  Eroeh,  A.  M.,  professor 
of  languages ;  Kov.  Edward  Wall,  A.  M.,  professor  of  belles-lettres. 

PUBLIC  LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  re^ar  colle^ate  course  of  instruction  there  will  be  a  series  of 
evening  lectures  in  the  nail  of  the  mstitute,  not  only  open  to  the  students,  but  to  the 
general  public  on  the  purchase  of  tickets.  These  lectures  will  be  arranged  in  several 
conrses,  continuing  weekly  through  the  autumn,  winter,  and  spring,  and  be  divided 
bto  two  classes  oi  popular  and  t^hnical. 

STEVENS  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Comiected  in  management  with  the  Stevens  Institute  is  a  preparatory  school.  Thi» 
IB  intended  as  the  primary  or  preparatory  department  of  the  institute,  and  its  graduates 
are  prepared  for  admission  to  the  latter.  It  is  also  intended  that  it  shouM  afford  to 
youth  <^  both  sexes  a  sound  general  education,  such  as  would  be  required  for  the  after 
porsuit  of  classical  studies  or  of  business  occupations. 

STATE  INI>U8TRIAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

On  the  14tli  of  April,  1871,  an  act  was  approved  by  the  senate  and  general  assembly 
of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  which  provides  **  That  an  industrial  school  be  established 
in  this  State  for  the  reformation  of  girls  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen  years.'' 

DREW  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

Located  at  Madison,  New  Jersey.  Eleven  graduates  last  session.  A  bequest  of 
tlOO,000  has  been  left  to  this  institution  *'  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  professor- 
ship to  educate  women  for  the  ministry ." 

PRINCBTON  COLLEGE. 

Organized  1746.  President,  James  McCosh,  D.  D.  Number  of  students  during  the* 
poet  year,  372 ;  graduates,  72.  The  college  has  recently  received  a  donation  of  $120,000* 
lor  a  new  library.  It  has  iUjbo  received  a  sum  which  is  to  produce  |600  annally,  to  b» 
offered  as  prizes :  $500  for  sophomore  scholarship,  and  $100  for  the  best  Junior  orator. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni  it  was  resolved  to  seoare  an  endowment  of  150,000  for  the' 
chair  occup^  by  Bev,  Dr.  Hodge,  who  has  presided  over  the  seminary  for  nearly  fifty 
years. 
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The  report  of  Hod.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  superintendent  of  public  education,  made 
Febniary  1, 1871,  is  just  received  at  this  office. 

GENERAL  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  THE  STATE. 

Our  Bystem  of  public  instruction  closed  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  its  existence,  and 
the  third  year  of  its  operation  under  the  free-school  act,  on  the  30th  day  ef  September, 
1870,  with  a  record  of  better  resulta  than  it  has  over  before  produced.  The  schools 
^ere  in  operation  for  a  period  equal  to  any  preceding  term.  The  aggregate  and  the 
average  attendance  was  greater  absolntely,  and  in  proportion  to  population,  than  in 
any  former  year,  while  in  other  respects  there  was  a  corresponding  improvement.  To 
accomplish  all  this,  11,700  schools  were  maintained,  17,500  teachers  were  employed,  and 
about  $10,000,000  were  expended.  The  product  of  this  vast  outlay  may  be  described 
by  words  and  figures,  but  it  cannot  be  gathered  into  a  report ;  nor  can  it  be  collected 
into  the  treasury,  like  the  fruits  of  some  other  enterprises,    and    be  seen  and  counted. 

Popular  education  is  a  dispensing  process.  It  operates  upon  the  condition  of  the 
people,  in  developing  their  manifold  interests,  as  the  subtile  energy  of  sunlight  contri- 
butes to  produce  the  harvests  of  our  fields.  Its  influence  is  absorbed  and  retained  aa 
an  element  of  public  and  of  private  character.  Not  in  this  report,  with  all  its  detailed 
accounting,  but  in  the  state  of  society,in  the  tone  of  morality  and  intelligence  preva- 
lent in  communities,  will  be  found  the  true  effects  of  the  educational  work,  which  the 
following  statistics  represent. 

Sununarg  of  staUaiics  for  m70. 


Cities. 


Raral     dis- 
tricts. 


Totals. 


Pqralation,  United  States  censns  of  1870 

Vamber  of  school  districts 

Scomber  of  teachers  employed  at  ths  same  time  for  twenty- 
eight  weeks  or  more  in  lbG8-'69,  and  for  six  months  or  more 
inJ864-'«5. 

Knmber  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of 

^age.. 


-Average  nnmber  of  weeks  eaoli  school  was  taught  by  duly 

qaaUfled  teachers 

Aamber  of  male  teachers  employed , 

Jumber  of  female  teachers  employed , 

bomber  of  children  attending  school 

Average  daily  attendance 

Sxunber  of  times  schools  have  been  visited  by  commission- 
era 


4,463 

€2%  201 

49.2 

412 

4,f»09 

iOlf,  477 

192,023 


Xomber  of  volumes  in  district  libraries. 

Xnmber  of  school-houses,  log 

Namber  of  school-houses,  frame , 

Number  of  school-houses,  brick 

Aomber  of  school-houses,  stone 

Total  namber  of  school-houses , 


130,980 


45 
308 

14 
367 


11,372 

12,974 

857,560 

32.8 

6,137 

17, 0.19 

616,970 

292,082 

16,680 

855^717 

127 

0,859 

854 

488 

11,328 


4,382,759 
12,038 


17,437 

1, 480, 761 

3S^3 
6,549 
21,668 
1, 026, 447 
484,  705 

16,680 

986,607 

127 

9,904 

1,162 

502 

11,695 


Amount  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

ApporUonment  of  public  moneys 

iVoceeds  of  the  gospel  and  school  lands 

Bsised  by  tax , 

Baised  by  ratebills , 

Estimated  value  of  teachers' board 

fVom  all  other  sources 


$1, 133, 804  48 

848,738  71 

717  54 

3,782,861  18 


1204. 141  97 

1,602,967  47 

21,a')3  91 

2,770,132  99 


11,337,940  45 

2, 451, 706  18 

22,550  45 

6, 552, 994  17 


58, 121  76 


234,291  05 
157, 300  86 


294, 291  05 
215,  422  62 


Totals. 


5,824,243  67 


5,055,667  25 


10,874,910  99 


EXPB2IDITUBB8. 


For  t«Acberr  wages 

For  libraries.... 7! , 

For  schocd  apparatus 

For  colored  schools 

For  scboot-houMes,  sites,  Ac 

For  all  other  incidental  expenses 

Forfeited  in  hands  of  supervisors 

Amoont  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year. . 


3,030,430  98 

14, 067  58 

155,275  16 

60, 790  75 

1, 079, 160  61 

729, 135  23 


749, 374  36 


3, 460, 252  41 

16, 584  24 

23,6ti9  86 

6,791  91 

891, 418  27 

431, 542  55 

365  77 

990,022  34 


6, 496, 692  39 

30.651  82 

178.965  03 

67,582  56 

1, 970, 578  88 

1, 160, 677  78 

366  77 

069,396  70 


Totals.. 


5, 824, 243  67 


5, 050, 667  25     10, 874, 910  99 
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SCHOOL-DLSTRICTS,  SCHOOL-HOUSES,  AND  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  year,  twenty-three  common-school  districts  have,  under  the  general  act, 
consolidated  and  formed  eleven  union  school  districts. 

The  adaptation  of  the  union  free-school  act  of  185:^  to  the  educational  interests  of 
villages  and  other  populous  districts  is  generally  well  understood.  It  enahles  such 
commuuities  to  unite  small  districts,  and  lorm  large  graded  schools  favorable  to  better 
classiiication  and  greater  efficiency  in  teaching.  It  served,  for  voars,  the  additional 
purpose  of  making  the  schools  free  within  the  districts  adopting  that  form  of  oiganiza- 
tion,  and  thus  operated  as  a  pioneer  to  the  general  free-school  act  of  1867. 

More  than  ninety  academies,  included  within  the  limits  of  such  districts,  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  establishment  of  these  schools.  At  present  the  number  of  graded 
schooli?,  organized  under  this  and  special  acts,  is  six  hundred  and  ninety-four.  Their 
character  and  influenoo  have  given  them  a  high  place  in  the  popular  estimation.  Bat 
this  number  does  not  include  the  many  large  common  schools  whloh  have  been  graded 
without  changing  the  district  organization. 

The  ample  facilities  already  furnished  render  it  inexpedient  that  special  acts  should 
be  resorted  to,  except  in  the  cases  of  cities,  or  to  perfect  some  existing  statutes. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  log  school-houses  which  existed  in  1860,  about 
one-half  have  since  been  discarded  for  better  structures,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  yet  remain,  few  of  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  survive  the  next  decade.  The 
Bums  for  the  last  ten  years  for  '^school-bouses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences,  furniture,  and 
repairs,^'  in  the  State,  aggregate  the  enormous  sum  of  $12,425,745  32.  The  condition 
of  the  school-houses  is  well  shown  in  the  following  statement:  Average  value  of 
Bchool-houses  and  sites  in  cities,  $32,646  60 ;  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites 
in  rural  districts,  $744  34. 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  State  has  nearly  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  well  shows,  as  the  superintendent  remarks,  **a  Judicious  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  to  provide  school-houses  adapted  to  the  use,  and  fit  for  the  oocnpaDCj 
of  their  children." 

CHILDREN  AND  ATTENDANCE. 

The  success  of  the  free  over  the  rate-bill  system  is  well  illustrated  in  the  statistics 
of  the  last  four  years.  The  attendance  in  the  rural  districts  in  1867,  the  last  and  most 
Buccessful  je^T  of  the  rate-bill  system,  was  for  an  average  term  of  onlv  thirty  weeks 
and  three  days,  while  that  of  each  of  the  three  years  following  was  for  an  average 
term  of  thirty-two  weeks  and  four  days.  The  average  length  of  time  each  pupil 
attended  school  in  the  rural  districts  was  more  than  16  per  cent,  greater  in  1870  than 
in  1867. 

The  average  number  of  pupils,  for  the  whole  State,  in  attendance  each  day  of  the 
entire  term  m  1870,  was  16,284  more  than  that  in  1869,  and  64,748  more  thaji  that  for 
the  shorter  term  in  1867. 

Including  the  number  reported  in  attendance  upon  private  schools  and  academies, 
more  than  80  per  cent,  of  all  children  in  the  State,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  last  year—a  number  larger  than  the  entirs 
population  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen  years. 

The  average  length  of  school  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  one  day; 
in  the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day. 

TEACHERS. 

The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 
lisensed : 


By  normal 
BChooU. 

By  8operin- 
tendentof 
public  in- 
struotioD. 

oon. 

TolaL 

Cities 

S51 
167 

494 

648 

4,346 
«,381 

Hural  distrioto 

Total  for  1870 

418 
401 

1.073 
968 

86,727 
96^641 

S&317 

Total  for  1869 

sasi* 

The  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  about  $2,000,000  more  than  in  1866,  whidi  ii 
an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount,  and  of  28  per  cent.  up<m  the 
average  annual  salaries  of  the  increased  number  of  teachers. 
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FKEB-SCHOOL  FUND. 

In  opposition  to  a  proposition  of  the  comptroller  of  New  York  State  to  reduce  the 
State  general  tax  to  one  and  one-eighth  mills  and  increase  the  local  tax  for  schools.  lilr. 
W^eaver  says :  "  The  law  nrovides  for  a  system  of  free  schools.  The  money  to  support 
them  must  be  raised  chieny  by  taxation.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  tax- 
ation for  that  purpose  amounted  to  more  than  §9,000,000,  of  which  less  than  $2,500,000 
was  raised  by  a  general  State  tax.  The  large  balance  was  derived  entirely  from  local 
taxes  levied  n}>on  property  in  cities  and  school  districts.  It  is  evident  that  the  cost  of 
maintaining  our  schools  will  not  be  less  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Indeed,  the  statistics  published  from  year  to  year  show  that  school  expenditures  have 
been  steadily  increasing.  The  people  are  building  comfortable  school-houses,  and  are 
supplying  them  with  appropnate  furniture  and  apparatus.  They  are  employing  a 
larger  number  of  teachers,  and  are  learning  that  the  best  policy  is  to  employ  those  who 
are  well  qnalified  to  impart  instruction,  even  though  such  a  course  entails  the  pay- 
Eient  of  higher  wages.  If,  therefore,  the  comptroller's  suggestion  should  be  a<lopteil, 
the  aggregate  taxation  would  not  thereby  be  reduced.  The  only  effect  would  be  to 
shift  a  part  of  the  burden,  and  to  increase  local  taxation  in  proportion  as  the  general 
tax  should  be  diminished. 

'*  Education  is  a  matter  of  State  concern.  The  popular  sense  has  recognized  it  as 
fiach,and  that  conviction  is  the  basisof  all  governmental  regulations  upon  the  subject. 
Unless  this  be  true,  very  much  of  our  legislation  in  past  years  is  unjustifiable,  and  all 
appropriations  from  the  State  treasury  for  the  support  of  schools  are  indefensible.  The 
pecuniary  burden  of  supporting  our  system  of  public  instruction  should,  therefore,  be 
jairly  distributed.  Tliose  who  nave  given  special  consideration  to  this  subject  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  most  equitable  tax  which  can  bo  levied  for  such  a  purpose, 
except  for  buildin|;8  and  other  local  accommodations,  is  one  that  bears  equally  upon 
taxable  property  in  every  part  of  the  State.  For  many  years  every  person  who  has 
officiated  as  superintendent  of  common  schools,  or  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  this  State,  has  urged  upon  the  legislature  the  advantageousness  and  Justice  of 
making,  continuing,  or  enlarging  the  general  tax  for  educational  purposes.  The  views 
of  SupM'intendents  Morgan,  Randall,  Lieavenworth,  Van  Dyke,  and  Rice^  expressed  in 
tiieir  official  reports,  agree  upon  this  subject ;  and  the  latter,  in  my  opinion,  stated  the 
correct  doctrine,  when  he  said,  in  his  special  report  submitted  to  the  legislature  in 
1867 :  *The  practice  of  raising  any  part  of  the  money  for  the  schools  by  local  taxation 
can  be  supported  only  upon  the  assumption  that,  if  cities  and  districts  are  compelled 
thus  to  raise  a  portion  of  the  money,  they  will  be  more  economical  in  its  expenditure.' 
And  he  adds,  *  As  the  State  requires  a  school  to  be  kept  twenty-eight  weeks  in  each 
fear  in  each  district,  it  is  Just  and  equitable  to  raise  a  general  tax  sufficient  to  defray 
the  expense  for  that  term.' 

"  That  large  local  taxation  for  educational  purposes  is  inequitable  apx>ears  from  a 
comparison  of  the  resources  of  diiferent  counties.  The  county  of  New  York  can  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  law,  in  maintaining  free  schools  for  a  period  of 
twenty-eight  weeks  in  each  year,  by  a  tax  which  would  not  exceed  three  mills  upon 
the  dollar ;  while,  in  Warren  County,  a  compliance  with  the  same  requirements  involves 
t  rate  of  taxation  more  than  twice  as  heavy.  Inequalities  as  marked  will  be  dis- 
covered by  comparing  the  statistics  of  other  counties. 

"An  examination  of  successive  reports  from  this  department,  and  of  other  legislative 
(locnuients,  discloses  a  design  that  the  tax  of  one  and  one-fourth  mill  should  yield  an 
mcreased  revenue  from  year  to  year.  If  it  had  been  the  intention  of  the  legislature 
to  have  a  limited^  sum  annually  applied  to  the  support  of  schools,  some  restriction 
Would  doubtless  have  been  incorporated  in  the  law.  Between  the  years  1851  and  1856, 
the  State  appropriations  were  limited  to  the  sum  of  $800,000  annually.  But  that  plan 
did  not  work  satisfactorily,  and,  in  the  vear  last  named,  the  legislature,  acting  in 
accordance  with  the  repeated  recommendation  of  Superintendents  Bandall,  Leaven- 
worth, and  Rice,  enacted  a  law  whereby,  instead  of  the  appropriation  of  $800,000,  a 
general  tax  of  three-fourths  of  a  mill  upon  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation  was  pro- 
dded, in  order  that  the  appropriations  nrom  the  State  might  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
of  the  school  system.    Probably  no  tax  levied  for  State  purposes  excites  so  little  o|jpo- 

^itioQ  as  that  tor  the  support  of  schools.    Partisan  clamor,  though  frequently  raise<l 

^nst  other  taxes  that  are  legitimate  and  proper,  has  never  assailed  this.    It  has 

been  repeatedly  increased  without  producing  dissatismction  or  unfavorable  comment.', 

THB  SXFENDITURB  OF  6CHOOI/-MONBYS. 

Since  1850  to  the  present  date,  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  the  State  of  New  York  has 
jxpended  nearly  $100,000,000  on  her  public  educational  system.  The  annual  expendi- 
wre  has  mcreased  from  $1,607,684  «>  in  1850,  to  $10,209,712  09  in  1870,  not  including 
appropriations  made  to  orphan  asylums  and  other  public  charities,  in  which  instruc- 
won  is  given.    The  followfaig  are  the  items  of  expenditure  for  1870 :        ^^  i 
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For  fche  wages  of  common-school  teachers |6, 510, 164  32 

For  district  libraries 30,917  05 

For  school  apparatas 179,156  93 

.  For  colored  schools 67,582  56 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c .^-...  1,982,547  29 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools *. . . .  1, 164, 142  67 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 44,646  79 

State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 15,34500 

For  teachers'  institutes 16,171 10 

Fornormal  schools 128,723  59 

For  Cornell  University 25,000  00 

For  Indian  schools 6,837  98 

For  department  of  public  instmction .^ 19,127  09 

For  regents  of  the  university - 6,349  72 

For  printing  registers  for  school-districts 13,000  00 

Total 10,209,71«09 

Corresponding  total  for  1869 10,107,^9  ^=i 

Increase 102,4^74 

DISTBICT  LIBRARIES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  $55,000  is  annually  appropriated  for  the  district  llbrariefl 
in  New  York  State,  the  number  of  books  rapidly  decreases,  from  the  general  lack  of  pub- 
lic- interest  in  their  use  or  preservation.  The  dimiuution  in  the  reported  number  of  vol- 
umes last  year  was  39,433.  The  cause  of  this  rapid  decline  is  attributed  to  the  legisljh 
tive  'enactment  which  permits  districts,  on  certain  conditionSi  sometimes  complied 
with  but  more  generally  disregarded,  to  use  the  money  for  apparatus  and  teacners* 
wages.  It  is  a  startling  fact,  that  since  1853,  although  |^35,000  has  been  apportioned 
to  the  districts  for  libraries,  the  number  of  books  in  the  school  libraries  has  decreased 
600.000.  The  system  should  be  so  regulated  by  law,  says  the  superintendent,  "  that  it 
will  be  impracticable  for  districts  to  gain  possession  or  control  of  the  money  except  to 
pay  for  books." 

teachers'  institutes. 

Within  the  calendar  year  1870,  institutes  were  held,  as  provided  by  the  statutes,  in 
fifty-six  counties  of  the  State.  Nearly  all  of  them  were  in  session  two  weeks,  and  in  every 
case  they  were  organized  for  the  whole  county.  The  number  of  teachers  in  attendance 
exceeded  that  of  any  former  year,  and  amounted  in  the  ^gregate  to  10,397 ;  3,404  were 
males,  and  6,993  females. 

The  average  attendance  at  each  institute  was  also  larger  than  ever  before ;  and  the 
average  attendance  for  each  county  was  larger  than  in  any  preceding  year,  except 
1863,  when  fifty-five  institutes  were  held  in  only  forty-seven  counties,  and  in  several  of 
^em  a  double  registration  occurred. 

More  than  80  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number,  employed  as  teachers  for  the  fbU  legal 
term  in  the  counties  where  institutes  were  held,  attended  them.  This  demonstratea 
their  peculiar  adaptation  to  reach  the  great  mass  of  teachers  throu^out  the  State,  and 
a  ready  disposition  to  appropriate  the  benefits  they  are  designed  to  oestow. 

INDIAN  SCHOOU9. 

Seven  reservations  for  Indians  in  the  State  receive  appropriations  to  the  amount  of 
$12,319  34. 

Since  the  year  1856,  this  department  has  been  charged  with  the  duty  of  proTidi^g 
instruction  for  the  Indian  children  livinc  upon  reservations  within  the  borders  ci  this 
State.  In  all  the  years  since  that  time,  liberal  appropriations  have  been  made  by  ibt  \ 
legislature  to  promote  education  and  civilization  among  this  people.  By  the  reports  i^ 
the  several  local  superintendents  of  Indian  schools,  and  by  personal  observations ma*^  i 
upon  the  occasion  of  official  visits  to  the  reservations,  I  am  convinced  that  the  boonty  I 
of  the  State  has  not  been  expended  in  vain.  All  accounts  agree  in  representinff  the 
condition  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
educational  facilities  afforded  by  the  government,  as  being  much  better  than  it  was  I 
before  schools  were  established  among  them. 

The  first  report  upon  Indian  schools  was  mado  in  1857,  and,  at  that  time,  the  number  : 
of  Indian  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  twenty-one  years,  living  upon  tiie  i 
several  reservations,  was  stat^  as  1,658,  of  whom  but  a  small  proportion  were  atleed- ! 
ing  school.  The  whole  number  between  five  and  twenty-one,  reported  in  1870,  vaa  ' 
1,785,  of  whom  957  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  at-  | 
tendance  was  549.    Twenty-six  schools,  the  same  number  as /la  the  preceding  year,  I 
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were  id  operation,  and  the  arerafire  length  of  terms  was  a  little  over  32  weeks.  The 
expense  of  maintaining  them  was  about  the  same  as  dnring  the  previociB  year. 

NOBSiAL  SCHOOLS. 

Says  Superintendent  Weaver :  "  The  only  sare  relianee  for  an  adeqnate  and  perma- 
nent supply  of  competent  teachers,  is  preliminary  training.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact,  normal  schools  liave  been  established.  It  is  their  province  to  impart  professional 
Bkill,  in  connection  with  iustraction  in  the  several  branches  of  study,  by  practice  in 
tbe  art  of  teaching.  For  this  pui-pose  departments  of  different  grades  are  associated 
with  each  of  these  schools,  in  which  pnpil-teachers  are  drilled  under  the  supervision 
of  competent  critics. 

'^Already  six  of  the  normal  schools  authorized  by  the  State  have  been  opened.  Build- 
ings have  been  erected  for  two  others,  and  for  one  of  them  all  needful  apparatus  and 
appliances  have  been  provided.  The  attendance  in  1360  was  331 ;  in  1865, 358 ;  and  in 
1870,  1,981. 

^  "No  information  has  been  received  by  the  department  of  any  movement  for  the  ereo- 
tion  of  a  normal  school-building  at  Plattsburgh,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  1860. 

"  The  legislature  of  1870  *  authorized  the  normal  school  commission  in  their  discre- 
tion to  accept  the  proposals,  which  may  be  made  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  of  1866,  for  the  location  of  a  normal  and  training  school  in  the  village  of  Nyack, 
county  of  Rockland.'  At  a  meeting  of  tbe  commission  held  September  7,  1870,  it 
was  resolved  to  be  iuexi)edient  to  establish  any  more  normal  schools  until  those  already 
authorized  shall  be  in  full  operation. 

**  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  moneys  collected 
by  local  officers,  for  tuition  of  pupils  in  academical  and  primary  departments,  have 
been  applied  to  the  support  of  the  respective  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  ALBANY. 

''  The  whole  number  of  normal  students  in  attendance  for  any  portion  of  the  school 
year  was  467,  of  whom  68  received  diplomas  as  graduates  of  the  institution.  While  it 
18  no  longer  patronized  because  it  is  the  onlv  normal  school  in  the  State,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  other  schools,  recently  opened,  has  not  diminished  the  attendance.  This  is 
strong  evidence  that  its  continued  prosperity  does  not  depend  upon  adventitious  cir- 
cnmstanceS;  but  is  based  upon  recognized  merit.  The  whole  number  of  graduates, 
since  it  was  established  in  1844,  is  1,777.  Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  library, 
and  increased  facilities  have  been  provided,  in  the  laboratory,  for  practical  work  by  stu- 
dents. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  OSWEOO. 

''Although  this  school  has  been  in  operation  but  seven  years,  the  number  of  gradu- 
ates is.  already  369.  The  total  attendance  of  normal  students  the  past  year  was  S99, 
and  the  number  of  graduates  57.  The  school  continues  to  maintain  the  high  reputa- 
tion which  it  has  justly  won. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BROCKPORT. 

"A  special  appropriation  of  $5,000  was  made,  in  1870,  to  provide  additional  apparatus 
for  this  school,  and  to  grade  and  fence  the  grounds.  The  contemplated  improvements 
have  been  made.  The  aggregate  attendance  of  normal  students  was  254,  and  l^e 
namber  of  graduates  17.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  more  than  80  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  numljer.  and  an  increase  over  that  of  any  former  year.  The  character  of  the 
instroction,  as  well  as  the  popularity  of  the  school^  has  been  well  sustained. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  FREDONIA. 

**The  special  authority  conferred  upon  the  superintendent  by  the  legislature  in  the 
aianagement  of  this  school,  I  have  thus  far  continued  to  exercise.  The  unanimous  and 
cordial  support  which,  at  the  outset,  was  given  by  the  people  of  Fredonia  to  the  insti- 
tution, nnder  the  present  management,  has  not  wavered.  The  confidence  of  the  people 
generally,  in  the  cnaracter  and  ability  of  the  instructors,  is  evinced  by  the  large  num- 
ber enrolled  in  the  several  departments  the  first  vear  of  its  reorganization.  One 
hundred  and  fifty-one  normal  students  were  in  attendance,  fifteen  of  whom  graduated. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CORTLAIOX 

"The  aggregate  attendance  of  normal  students,  for  the  year,  amounted  to  32Vof 
whom  ten  completed  the  prescribed  course  and  received  diplomas  as  graduates.  The 
school  deservedly  enjoys  a  general  popularity.  ^  , 
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NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  POTSDAM. 

"  The  attendance  of  normal  students  at  this  school,  whicli  has  been  in  operation  but 
little  more  than  a  year,  was  most  encouraging,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  3^ 
Its  advantages  are  highly  appreciated  and  eagerly  sought,  particulaily  by  teacben 
fh)m  the  northern  counties  of  the  State. 

"Authority  was  given  by  the  legislature  of  1869  to  use  any  portion  of  the  appropria- 
tions for  this  school,  unexpended  at  the  close  of  that  year,  for  the  purchase  of  phi- 
losophical and  illustrative  apparatus.  Of  the  balance  remaining,  $2,196  09  was  used 
for  this  purpose,  though  not  in  time  to  be  included  in  the  financial  statement  of  the 
fiscal  year  embraced  in  this  report.  The  apparatus  has  been  selected  with  great  care, 
and  will  prove  a  viduable  accession  to  the  school. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  BUFFALO. 

"The  building  for  the  normal  and  training  school  at  Buffalo  has  been  completed  aod 
furnished.  It  was  accepted,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the  normal  school  commiasioa, 
on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1870,  and  is  well  adapted  to  its  purposes." 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  OENE8EO. 

The  local  commissioners  report  that  the  building  for  the  Wadsworth  Normal  and 
Training  School,  at  Geneseo,  has  been  completed  and  fully  fumishei].  For  these  par- 
poses,  the  sum  <k  145,000  was  contributed  by  the  town,  and  |15,000  by  the  village  of 
Geneseo.  With  $6,000  received  thi*ougb  another  legislative  act,  the  aggr^ats 
resources  available  for  building  amount^  to  about  $70,000. 

A  PROJECT  TO  ESTABLISH  A  NORMAL  COLLEGIATE  DEPARTMENT, 

in  connection  with  the  normal  school  at  Buffalo,  is  entertained  by  the  local  board.  No 
definite  plan  of  organization  has  yet  been  digested.  The  general  proposition  is  to  pro- 
vide a  department  in  which  those  who  are  suitably  prepared,  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for  tuition,  may  prosecute  a  course  of  advanced  study  similar  to  that  pursued  in  oar 
colleges,  except  that  it  is  to  embrace  instruction  in  the  theory  and  practioo  of  teach- 
ing, and  to  be  conducted  throughout  on  normal  principles.  It  is  to  be  under  the  same 
general  management  as  the  regular  normal  scnool,  but  is  not  to  trench  upontbo 
proper  work  or  resources  of  that  institution,  and  is  to  be  maintained  without  espenu 
to  the  State. 

If  this  was  a  proposition  to  establish  another  college  like  those  already  in  exist^ce, 
or  to  divert  any  of  the  normal  schools  from  their  primary  and  most  imix>rtant  work  of 
fitting  teachers  for  our  elementary  public  schools,  it  should  not  be  encouraged.  Bui 
it  contemplates  neither  of  these  results,  while  it  promises  valuable  advantages  with 
sufficient  certainty  to  justify  the  experiment. 

There  is  not  a  college  in  the  State,  nor,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  country,  organized 
and  conducted  upon  such  a  basis,  although  the  need  of  special  provision  in  coUegies 
for  the  professional  training  of  teachers  is  recognized,  and  its  relative  im|x>rtanoe  has 
often  been  admitted  by  men  prominent  in  the  management  of  those  institutioitf. 
Many  of  the  graduates  engage  as  instructors  in  academies  and  public  high  schools- 
Though  ambitious  to  take  high  rank  as  teachers,  and  though  possessing  the  nocessaiy 
scholastic  acquirements,  they  are  undisciplined  for  their  work,  and  either  achieve  suc- 
cess by  a  series  of  experiments  at  the  expense  of  their  schools,  or  more  commonly 
abandon  a  vocation  which  constantly  presents  difficulties  they  are  unprepared  to  sor- 
monnt.  Some  college  graduates  have  sought  the  requisite  discipline  in  the  normal 
schools,  but  it  cannot  1^  expected  that  many  will,  for  this  purpose,  expend  the  time 
and  means  necessary  for  a  supplementary  course. 

To  extend  the  curriculum  of  study  in  our  normal  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  a  collegiate 
course  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  students  who  would  com- 
plete it,  would  be  quite  certain  to  impair  their  general  usefulness.  But  it  seems  prob- 
able that  a  normal  college,  conducted  as  prop<Med,  and  for  admission  to  which  a  hi^ 
grade  of  qualification  shall  be  required,  might  be  successfully  maintained. 

EEPOET  OF  THE  EEGENTS  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  STATE  OF  KEW 

YORK. 

The  eighty-fourth  annual  report  of  the  regenta  of  the  aniversity  of  the  Stated 
Kew  York  for  the  year  1870,  Hon.  John  V.  L.  ftuyn,  chancellor,  and  Hon,  S.  B.  Wool- 
worth,  secretaiy,  contains  the  following  information : 

The  institutions  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents,  and  which  are  required  to 
make  annual  reports  in  relation  to  their  proi>erty  and  system  of  instiruction  are  (1) 
literary  eolleges,  (2)  medical  colleges,  and  (3)  academies.    The  academies  of  the  Stats 
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consiat  of  two  classes— those  incorporated  by  the  regents  and  subject  to  yisitation  by 
them,  and  high  schools  or  free  academies,  which  are  a  part  of  the  Iree-school  system  ef 
the  State. 

The  volume  is  quite  voluminous,  consisting  of  over  seven  hundred  pages,  and  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  interesting  matter  to  which  it  is  not  possible  even  to  allude 
iu  tlie  present  sketch  for  want  of  space. 

UTERARY  COLLEQBS. 

Number  of  literary  colleges 22 

Number  of  professors  in  literary  colleges 240 

Number  of  tutors  or  teachers 63 

Number  of  students,  not  including  medical 3,207 

Number  of  graduates  in  1870 401 

Value  of  coBego  buildings  and  grounds $3,402,528  97 

Value  of  other  college  property $7,716,834  35 

Receipts $1,001,404  10 

Eipenditrjes $901,944  52 

Debts $389,940  38 

MEDICAL  COLLEGES. 

Number  of  medical  colleges  which  report  to  regent 32 

Number  of  medical  colleges  which  do  not  report  to  regents 4 

Nomberof  professors 80 

Number  of  demonstrators  and  lecturers -             23 

Number  of  students 1,000 

Number  of  graduates 298 

Value  of  cofiege  buildings  and  gronnds $114,000  00 

Amount  of  matriculation  fees  received $1,460  00 

Amount  of  graduation  fees  received $2,380  00 

ACADEMIES. 

Komber  of  academies  subject  to  visitation  by  regeiits 144 

Free  or  unincorporated  academies 82 

Whole  number  of  students  during  the  year  iu  academies 30, 000 

Afales,  3,808;  females,  4,337. 

Number  pursuing  classical  or  higher  English  studies 7, 456 

Amount  apportioned  to  academies  from  income  of  literature  fund $40, 000  00 

Total  value  of  academic  property,  in  library,  apparatus,  &c $4, 343, 579  00 

Total  receipts  by  academies  during  the  year i $1,504,475  00 

Total  expenditures : $971,141  26 

Total  number  of  teachers— male  443,  female  6ia 1,061 

Number  of  pupils  instructed  free  of  charge 1,494 

Number  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching 661 

mcomefiran  tuition  fees $387,283  00 

Expenditure  for  teachers' salaries $516,985  00 

RESOURCES  OF  ACADEMIES. 

The  excess  of  salary  over  tuition  fees,  of  $129,702,  has  been  increased  in  comparison 
^itb  former  years  by  the  operation  of.the  free-school  law,  as  applied  to  the  academical 
departnieuta  of  union  schools.  It  was  supplied  frt>m  the  apportionment  of  the  literary 
fund,  from  productive  endowments,  and  from  taxes  raised  for  the  support  of  union 
fcbools  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  regents.  Up  to  the  14th  day  of  January,  1871, 
inclusive,  tLo  sum  of  $110,382  92  has  been  granted  to  academies  by  the  resents,  an 
equal  amount  having  been  raised  b^  the  acwlemies,  making  a  total  of  $2^,765  84. 
Academies  are  required  to  account  strictly  for  the  expenditures  of  moneys  received  by 
the  regents. 

DIMINUTION  OP  ATTENDANCE  IN  ACADEMIES. 

The  largest  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  past  eleven  years  was  in  1861,  and  the 
smallest  in  1870.  It  was  reduced  in  1862  and  1863,  probably  owing  to  the  war,  but 
was  increased  to  nearly  its  former  standaid  until  1867,  when  the  law  was  passed  which 
^banged  the  support  of  the  common  schools  from  rate-bill  to  tax,  since  which  time  the 
iiminntion  in  attendance  upon  academics  has  been  constant  ana  increasing. 

TEACHERS'  CLASSES  IN  ACADEMIES. 

During  the  year,  instruction  was  eiven  free  of  charge  to  1,494  scholars  in  the  theory 
»nd  practice  of  common-school  teaching  by  ei^htv^seven  academies  appointed  by  tho 
regents  for  this  purpose.       The  ntunber  of  scholars  in  any  academy  for  which  such 
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instraction  \b  provided  is  limited  by  statute  to  twenty  each  year,  and  the  snm  allowed 
by  the  State  for  such  instruction  is  fixed  at  ten  dollars  for  each  full-tenn  scholar. 

COLUMBIA  COLLEGE* 

ATTENDANCB. 

The  total  number  of  students  who  have  been  in  attendance  upon  the  ooUege  and  it 
branches  during  the  present  academic  year  has  amounted  to  seven  hundred  and  fifty- 
five.  Of  these  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  college  proper; 
ninety-two  in  the  school  of  mines ;  two  hundred  and  forty-three  in  the  school  of  law; 
and  three  hundrod  and  twenty-seven  in  the  school  of  medicine.  It  may  be  remaiked 
as  something  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  college;  that,  during  the  past  year  no  under- 
graduate student  has  withdrawn  from  the  college,  or  has  become  otherwise  discontented 
with  it. 

The  condiUon  of  the  school  of  law  continues  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  gratifying. 
With  each  succeeding  year  the  number  of  students  steadily  increases;  and  in  five  yean 
the  total  attendance  has  been  nearly  doubled.  The  entire  number  of  graduates  is  now 
very  nearly  six  hundred. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  upon  the  school  of  mines  have  been  also  somewhat  ^reatei 
during  the  past  year  than  in  the  year  preceding  it.  In  this  school,  instruction  m  crri 
engineering  has  been  commenced,  and  a  number  of  the  regular  students  have  selected  ; 
this  course  of  study.  Considerable  additions  have  been  made  to  the  collections  is  j 
mineralogy  and  metallurgy.  The  mineralogieal  cabinet  contains  some  ten  thousand  I 
specimens  arranged  in  cases  and  labeled ;  besides  two  thousand  which  are  set  iqMrt  I 
fer  the  use  of  the  students,  and  to  which  they  have  unrestricted  access.  I 

The  special  library  of  the  school  now  contains  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  and  j 
the  readiue-room  is  furnished  with  all  the  important  scientific  periodicals  of  thia  j 
country  and  of  Europe,  nearly  eighty  in  number.  | 

DR.  TORREY'S  botanical  COLLECTION. 

The  number  of  specimens  in  the  immense  botanical  collection  ^theredby  Dr.  Tor^ 
rey  in  the  course  of  a  life  unremittingly  devoted  to  his  favorite  science,  and  presented 
to  the  college,  exceeds  probably  at  present  fifty  thousand.  The  degree  to  which  our 
collection  has  become  a  standard  of  reference  amon^  American  botanists  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  president.  It  is  gratifying  now  to  be  able  to 
state  that  the  evidence  of  this  fact  becomes  more  decided  every  year.  Botanists  are 
continually  resorting  to  the  herbarium,  especially  those  who  are  occupied  with  tiie 
scientific  uses  of  plants,  in  order  to  make  their  verifications  or  compansons ;  and  the 
largest  facilities  are  afforded  them  for  conducting  their  investlgationa  The  resideDt 
botanists  of  New  York  and  the  vicinity  continue,  as  heretofore,  to  meet  the  herbaiiniB 
periodically,  to  interohangre  views,  and  to  impart  and  to  receive  information  in  regard 
to  the  department  of  natural  history  in  which  they  are  especially  interested.  The  ntf- 
barium  of  Columbia  College  represents  the  work  of  nearly  forty  years  of  the  Ii£o  of  its 
collection. 

It  is  stated  that  throughout  the  country  the  members  of  undergraduate  students  in 
all  the  colleges  is  less  at  the  present  time,  in  proportion  to  the  entire  population,  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago,  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  two  to  one. 

THE  CURRICULUM  OF  COLLEGES  AS  AFFBCXma  ATTENDANCE, 

The  fatct  that  the  college  course  of  study  is  losing  favor  among  the  people  is  due,  it 
is  believed,  to  the  demand  for  a  nK>re  enlarged  curriculum,  that  education  should  be 
so  varied  as  to  suit  the  varying  capacities  and  necessities  of  individuals,  and  that  in 
place  of  limited  and  necessarily  superficial  attainment  in  many  things,  there  shall  he 
thoroughness,  or  at  least  the  opportunity  for  thoroughness,  in  a  smaller  number.  Tbe 
throng  which  has  filled  the  halls  of  Cornell  University  from  the  first  day  of  their 
opening  has  been  gathered  mainly  by  the  opportunily  thus  offered.  About  eighteen 
months  since,  the  elective  system  was  introduced  into  Columbia  College  to  a  limited 
extent  and  applied  to  a  portion  of  the  studies  of  the  senior  year.  The  results  of  the 
first  experiment  were  so  satisfactory  as  to  induce  the  committee  on  the  statutes  to 
authorize  its  further  extension.  The  diligence  of  the  class  throughout  the  whole  year 
has  been  to  a  very  marked  degree  satis&otor^.  The  ofiBcers  have  noticed  a  greater 
manifestation  of  interest  in  the  subjects  studied  than  has  been  observed  in  fbcDer 
years,  and  they  agree,  it  is  believed|  in  ascribing  this  result  to  the  fiict  that  the  stodies 
are  voluntarily  chosen. 

The  president  recommends  that,  the  study  of  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  whkh 

*  Taken  flrom  the  pnhliflhed  report  of  the  ooUese 
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lias  hither^x)  been  compnlsory  and  confined  to  the  last  year  of  the  academic  course,  shonld 
be  either  tranaferred  US  the  freshman  year  or  rendered  elective.  It  ia  designed  to  accom- 
pany this  study  by  instraction  upon  Christian  antiquities  and  Christian  art,  or  the  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  upon  the  fine  arls,  which,  it  is  thought,  would  result  in  making  the 
study  of  the  Eridences  more  attractiye.  The  president  believes  that  if  the  study  were 
made  elective,  the  larger  number  of  students  would  choose  it :  and  to  those  who  would 
not,  experience  seems  to  show  that  it  would  be  of  little  prout  if  they  should  be  com- 
pelled to  eive  it  their  attention.  Instruction  in  German  is  pursued  as  a  volunteer 
study,  and  the  classes  vary  considerably  in  numbers  from  year  to  year. 

PBIZE  8CHOIJLR6HIP6  ANI>  FfOZB  FELLDWSHIP6s 

A  system  of  endowing  prize  scholarship  and  fellowship  has  been  commenced 
the  present  year  by  the  establishment  of  twelve  scholarships  of  the  annual  value  of 
one  hundred  dollars  each,  to  be  awarded  to  the  students  of  the  several  classes  who 
Bball,  upon  competitive  examination,  bo  found  to  exhibit  the  highest  attainments  in 
the  several  branches  of  study  which  the  classes  have  been  pursuing.  Two  fellowships 
of  the  annual  vidue  of  five  hundred  dollars  each,  one  to  be  conferred  for  excellence  m 
the  scientific  studies  of  the  senior  year,  such  as  chemistry,  geoloj^,  astronomy,  calculus, 
and  physios ;  and  the  other,  for  excellence  in  the  Hterai^  studies,  as  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Intellectuid  and  Moral  Philosophy,  with  additional  studies  to  be  prescribed  in  advance 
by  the  board  of  the  college.  The  object  of  this  system,  which  nas  been  adopted  in 
PriDceton  and  Harvard,  and  which  for  a  long  period  of  time  has  existed  in  tne  cele- 
brated universities  of  England,  is,  to  encourage  students  to  devote  themselves  to  inte^ 
lectual  pursuits  for  some  years  after  graduation. 

U»km  CoHegc—Jjocs^ted  at  Schenectady,  embraces  a  classieal  and  soientifio  coorse. 

Namber  of  professors  and  teachers 15 

Komber  of  uuder-graduates— seniors,  29 ;  juniors,  26 ;  sophomores,  2S ;  f^h- 

men,  22:  students  in  engineering,  12 ■• 114 

Number  of  graduates,  (18®) 26 

Receipts  for  the  year ^,726  51 

Expenditures $36,773  58 

This  college  presents  extraordinary  advantages  in  the  number  of  ordinary  scholar- 
diips,  prize  scholarships,  medals,  and  prizes.  The  income  of  (50,000  is  devoted  to  the 
assistance  of  indigent  young  men.    The  number  assisted  the  past  year  was  87. 

HamUton  Col2e^— Located  at  Clinton,  Oneida  County. 

Komber  of  professors  and  teachers 11 

Knmber  of  students— in  law,  6 ;  seniors,  36 ;  juniors,  36;  sopbcMuoies,  36 ; 

freshmen,  42 166 

Number  of  mduates,  (1870) 42 

Whole  number  of  graduates 1,239 

Beceipts $23,431  10 

Expenditures $27,860  72 

The  interest  of  the  Baldwin  fund  of  $12,000  is  distributed  to  needy  students  of  Chris- 
tian character  and  good  scholarship.  Students  who  are  studying  fot  the  ministry  may 
receive  aid  of  from  $100  to  $130per  year. 

Umtf&raitff  of  the  City  of  New  Jor/;.— Contains  departments  of  scienee  and  letters,  pro- 
fessional schools  of  art,  civil  engineering  and  architecture,  analytical  and  practical 
chemistry  of  law,  and  (n  medicine. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  literary,  scientific,  and  law  schools. .  20 

Total  nnmlHir  of  professors  and  lecturers  in  medical  school 16 

Total  number  of  students  in  literary,  scientific,  and  law  schools 170 

Total  namber  of  students  in  medical  college 251 

Total  number  of  graduates  in  medical  college 31 

Value  of  college  buildings  and  grounds $300,000  00 

Value  of  other  college  property $208,765  00 

Total  revenue  of  the  university $31,752  84 

Expenditures $30,715  70 

Students,  upon  entering,  have  the  option  of  entering  the  literary  or  the  scientifio 
d^ortmeut,  or  may  take  selected  studies  in  both.    No  tuition  fees  are  charged. 
TasMr  Co2/«|^»— Poughkeepsie,  Dutehess  County. 

Nnmber  of  professors  and  teachers 20 

Namber  of  students,  (under-graduates) 213 

Whole  number  of  college  students 383 

Whole  number  of  graduates - 33 

Value  of  coUege  buildings  and  grounds -a^  $440,308  48 
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Value  ofother  college  property f  139, 659  14 

Revenue $159,566  IT 

Expenditures $147,60013 

Cost  of  tuition  in  the  regular  course  is  about  $100  per  year;  cost  including  board  and 
"washing,  about  $300  per  year.  The  studies  of  the  Junior  and  senior  year  are,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  elective.  The  maximum  age  of  onder-graduates,  30  years ;  minimum  age, 
15;  average  age  <^  graduates^  20i. 

COBNELL  UNIYERSirr. 

The  Cornell  University,  it  is  remarked,  is  realizing  the  expectations  of  its  friends. 
While  it  equals  in  its  range  of  instmctiou  and  the  number  of  its  students  the  long-estalh 
lished  and  largest  coll6fl;es  of  the  country,  it  has  not  acquired  its  strength  by  weakea- 
ing  others,  but  has  xntMe  a  large  positive  addition  to  the  educational  force  of  the  State. 

SUlfMABT  OF  STATISTICS  OF  GOBNELL  UKIVEB8ITY. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 37 

Number  of  students 609 

Number  of  graduates 34 

ValueofcoUege  buildings  and  grounds $306,770  00 

Valueof  other  college  property $1,286,954  90 

By  the  act  of  incorporation  it  is  provided  that  one  student  each  year  may  be  ap- 
pointed from  each  assembly  district  in  the  State,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  gratuitom 
instruction.  There  is  provision  for  the  payment  of  students  for  labor  pemrmed  on 
the  university  premises,  by  which  young  men  having  some  trade,  as  carpenter,  mason, 
machinist,  or  painter,  have,  in  many  cases  mainly,  and  in  some  cases  entirely,  sup- 
ported themselves  while  carrying  on  their  studies.  The  shops,  which  are  ultimately 
to  form  a  part  of  the  College  of  the  Mechanic  Arts,  are  not  yet  ready,  but  are  expected 
to  be  ready  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  of  1871,  which  will  furnish  employment 
to  mechanics.  It  is  hoped  that  some  simple  remunerative  manufacture  may  be  intro- 
duced which  win  aid  in  supporting  students,  but  at  present  young  men  are  not  advised 
to  come  relying  entirely  upon  unskilled  labor  for  support. 

N0K-BE8IDENT  PROFESSORS  OF  CORNELL  UiaVERSITT. 

A  special  feature  of  this  institntion,  wherein  it  differs  frt>m  other  colleges,  la  that  of 
non-resident  professorships.  The  duties  of  these  professors  are  to  deliver  a  course  of 
lectures  at  stated  seasons  on  subjects  to  which  they  have  devoted  special  attention. 
The  following  distinguished  names  are  given  as  non-resident  professors:  Louis 
Agassiz,  LL.D.,  natural  history;  George  William  Curtis,  LL.D.,  recent  literature; 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  constitutional  law ;  John  Stanton  Gould,  mechanics  applied  to 
Ofrriculture ;  James  Russell  Lowell,  M.  A.,  English  literature;  Goldwin  Smith,  LLJD., 
^gliflh  history;  and  Bayard  Taylor,  M.  A.,  German  literature. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

In  reference  to  study,  there  are  three  general  classes  of  students,  namely,  those  who 
pursue  one  of  the  'three  general  courses,  those  who  are  in  one  of  the  seven  special 
courses,  and  those  in  optional  or  elective  studies.  The  three  general  courses  are  daasi- 
eal,  philosophical,  and  scientific;  the  seven  special  courses  embrace  agrioulturey 
chemistry,  and  physics,  engineering,  history,  and  political  science,  mechanic  arts, 
military  science,  ana  natural  history ;  elective  or  optional  students  are  not  considered 
as  candidates  for  any  degree  or  diploma,  though  they  may,  by  pursuing  a  course 
equivalent  to  one  of  the  general  courses,  take  tne  same  degree  as  though  they  had 
pursued  that  course  regularly.  It  is  the  desi^  to  make  the  university,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, in  the  words  of  the  founder, ''  an  institution  where  any  person  can  iind  instruction 
in  any  study." 

In  addition  to  the  items  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of 
the  State,  the  Cornell  University  Register,  which  is  published  a  few  months  later, 
furnishes  the  following.  The  Register  is  the  official  organ  of  the  university ;  it  is  pub- 
lished and  printed  annually  by  the  university,  the  type  being  set  by  the  students  in 
tiie  eompofling*ioom  of  the  institatioiL 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  CTTT  OF  NSW  YORK, 

From  the  2Sd  annual  register  of  the  college. 

Summary  of  8iaH$Uc$. 

Number  of  professors  and  teachers 99 

Ifumber  of  students S78 
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Knmberof  eradaate«.(1870) 30 

Value  of  coHego  baildings  and  grounds $150,000  00 

Value  of  otlier  college  property $125,000  OO 

Eevenwe $148,055  26 

Expeudit^irea $120,111  57 

This  college  was  originally  entitled  the  Free  Academy,  -was  established  in  1848  by 
the  board  of  edncation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  in  1866,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  board,  tbo  legislature  of  the  State  changed  the  name  to  the  CoUege  of  New  York, 
and  conferred  upon  it  all  the  powers  and  privileges  of  the  college.  N'o  stndent  can 
be  admitted  into  the  college  nnless  he  resides  in  the  city,  has  attended  the  common 
Khools  iu  the  city  twelve  months,  and  passes  a  good  examination  in  the  common 
English  branches.  The  graduates  of  the  institution  Laye  formed  themselves  into  an 
association,  and  hold  regular  annual  meetings  in  the  college  building.  In  1857  the 
association  established  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  needy  students. 

Complete  statistics  of  the  remaining  colleges  embraced  in  the  report  of  the  regenta 
will  be  found  in  table  No.  3. 

UNIVERSITY  CONVOCATION. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  regents  held  in  January,  1863,  it  was  resolved  that  an  annual 
meeting  of  ofiicers  of  colleges  and  academies  should  be  held  under  the  direction  of  tho 
board,  to  be  designated  as  the  "  University  Convocation"  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  seventh  anniversary  of  the  convocation  was  held  August  2,  3,  and  4, 1870,  at  the 
assembly  chamber,  in  the  capitol.  Papers,  by  eminent  educators^  were  read  and  dis- 
eossed,  resolutions  were  passed,  and  many  valuable  suggestions  made.  The  paper  of 
President  Alden,  entitled  "  Lectures  and  Text-books,"  gave  riseto  an  animated  discussion. 
The  report  of  the  rege^tB  gives  a  minute  of  the  proceedings,  and  ^en  addresses  iu 
fall 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Hon.  Henry  Kiddle,  ci^  superintendent,  in  making  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31, 1870,  remarks  that  until  the  last  seven  months  he  held  only  a  subordinate 
position  in  the  superintendence  of  schools.  The  field  over  which  his  responsible  duties 
extend  is  shown  in  the  followmg  table : 


Classes  of  schools. 


hi 


i. 

II 

el 


h 
It 


Hale  eraiDinar  scbools — 
Female  grammar  schools . 

Primary  departments 

Primarj  achooU 

Colored  schools 

Cwporate  schools 

Aveniog  schools 


16,158 
14,077 
37,352 
17,050 
78& 
7,130 
10,047 


32,600 
99,151 
88,981 
41,890 
2,063 
19,323 
24,084 


31,545 
88,325 
90,446 
A  477 
2,000 
18,752 
19,537 


18,666 
16,066 
43,301 
20,029 
1,191 
10,301 


16, 515 
13,827 
37,638 
16,544 
766 
7,045 


1J'± 

13  + 
17  + 
35f— 
31|+ 


Total. 


271 


102,608 


238,112 


234,082 


100,554 


92,335 


15i— 


If  to  this  average  attendance  is  added  the  1,214  pupils  who  attended  the  normal  college 
ftod  Saturday  normal  school,  the  aggregate  average  attendance  for  1870  will  reach 
103^,  and  the  whole  number  taught,  ^,764.  The  number  of  pupils  here  reported 
M  taught  during  the  year  is  not  correct,  as  to  different  pupils,  being  found  by  adding 
together  all  who  were  enrolled  in  any  of  the  schools  for  any  portion  of  the  year  j  conse- 
qoently  many  pupils  are  counted  several  times,  as  there  is  necesaarily  considerable 
change  from  scuool  to  school  during  the  year. 


ATTENDANCK. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  evidence  of  the  substantial  progress  of  f^  schoob  in  New 
loik  City,  that  while  the  whole  population  of  the  city  nas  increased  but  about  14  per 
cent,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  nearly  54 
per  cent,  in  the  same  time.  By  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  pupils 
of  the  male  grammar  schools  are  the  most  regular  in  attendance,  and  that  those  of  the 
colored  schools  are  by  far  the  most  irregular,  u  we  except  those  of  the  corporate  schools. 
It  will  also  be  perceived  that  there  is  4  per  cent,  more  of  absenteeism  in  the  primary 
schools  than  in  the  primary  departments  of  tho  grammar  schools,  doubtjoss  arising 
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from  the  fact  that  the  children  in  the  latter  schools  can  be  accompanied  by  their  oUer 
brothers  or  sisters,  \vhile  in  the  former  this  is  impossible,  as  these  schools  are  held  b 
separate  buildings.  This  fact,  it  seems  to  me,  should  be  taken  into  consideratioa  ia 
the  establishment  of  new  schools. 

The  school  accommodations,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  board,  is  daimedto 
be  14  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  attendance,  allowing  100  cubic  feet  for  eich 
grammar-school  pupil,  and  80  cubic  feet  for  each  primary  department  pupil. 

RESULTS  IN  SCHOOL  DISCBPLINB  WITHOUT  OOBPORilL  PUNISHMENT. 

The  results  with  respect  to  discipline  are  especially  gratifying,  in  view  of  the  fort 
that>  in  pui'snance  of  the  by-law  which  went  into  o^ration  at  the  commencemeDt  of 
the  year,  corporal  punishment  has  been  abandoned  m  the  male  grammar  scbods,  it 
haying  been  previously  prohibited  in  all  the  other  schools.  It  is  proper  to  state,  bow- 
ever,  that  many  teachers  of  classes  of  boys  find  great  difficulty  in  controlling  the  pnpik 
and  keeping  their  attention  fixed  sufficiently  upon  their  studies  to  secure  any  degree 
of  progress  whatever.  Indeed,  so  much  time,  they  say,  is  taken  up,  and  their  enerikf 
cxnausted  to  such  a  degree  in  preserving  order — ^in  keeping  the  pupils  ouiet — ^that  tb^ 
have  little  of  either  leu  to  enable  them  to  give  sufficient  instruction.  While  these  art, 
of  course,  exceptional  cases,  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  female  teachers  harmg 
the  care  of  boys  are  often  most  severely  tasked  and  embarrassed  in  the  matter  of  d»- 
eiplme  with  the  present  somewhat  inadequate  incentives  and  means  of  coercion.  Tbe 
aid  of  parento,  too,  is  much  more  frequently  invoked  than  formerly  in  the  disciphne  of 
the  schools,  but  very  often  without  efiect,  since  many  parents  are  too  negligent  and 
their  eontrc^  too  feeble  to  render  their  assistance  of  much  avaiL  From  this  cause 
many  pupils  are  expelled  from  the  schools  in  consequence  of  disobedience  and  disordertf 
conduct,  some  of  whom,  however,  are  subsequently  admitted  into  other  scho<^  ia 
which  they  quite  often  repeat  the  conduct  which  resulted  in  their  previous  expQla<nf 
and  thus  incur  again  the  same  disgrace.  The  number  of  pupils  expelled  for  miscoc* 
duct  during  1870  was  287,  in  reference  to  which  the  superintendent  adds :  ''I  am  decid- 
edly of  the  opimon  that  a  more  extensive  and  thorough  system  of  rewards  oonld  be 
made  the  means  of  controlling  most  of  the  refractory  pupils,  while  it  would  appeal  ^ 
the  better  elements  of  their  character,  and  serve  to  awaken  in  them  emulation  and 
ambition,  which,  by  judicious  treatment,  could  be  subsequently  turned  in  the  light 
direction." 

INEFFICIENCY  OP  TEACHERS. 

The  superintendent  says  that  fact^  show  that  in  general  the  vast  body  of  teaeheis  ia 
New  York  City  are  efficient  and  faithful,  in  a  very  high  degree,  earnestly  devotiD^ 
themselves  to  their  work,  aware  of  their  deficiencies  and  anxious  to  supply  them. 

Of  course  there  are  some  of  whom  it  is  impossible  to  make  so  creditable  a  report. 
In  177  of  classes  examined  during  the  past  three  months  the  instruction  was  only 
&ir  j  while  in  18  it  was  very  discreditable.  If  we  estimate  the  average  number  « 
pupils  in  each  of  these  classes  at  40,  there  must  have  been  nearly  8,000  chUdren  moR 
or  less  neglected,  or  imperiiectly  tai^ht,  during  that  period;  while  a  similur  Ornate 
shows  that  in  107  classes  the  discipline  was  so  inefficient  that  the  pupils  could  not  be 
controlled  while  under  examination,  indicating  a  much  worse  state  of  things  when  tbe 
examining  officer  was  not  present.  Consequently,  upward  of  4,000  children  must  hare 
been  suffering  for  the  want  of  efficient  and  skillful  control  during  this  period.  Tbe 
fact  of  this  deficiency  has  already  been  communicated  to  the  board  in  the  montbly  re- 
ports required  to  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  and  every  case  has  also  beenbroogbV 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  local  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the  cause  cl 
the  deficiency  and  take  the  initiatory  step  for  its  removal 

EVENINO  SCHOOIJ9. 

There  were  nearly  22,000  scholars  registered  for  the  evening  schools  ending  Febroaiy 
14,  1870,  of  which  only  8,807  attended  the  full  term.  The  huger  proportion  of  tJie 
evening-school  pupils  are  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

REMARKS  OF  ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENTS  REOARDINa  INSTRUCTION  IK  THE  SCHOOL?. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Fanning  states,  as  the  resultof  his  observations  in  exanun- 
ing  the  lower  grades  of  grammar  schools,  that  the  instruction  appeared  to  be  often 
confined  to  merely  teaching  the  pupils  to  ]^ronounce  the  words  correctly,  with  bnt  lit- 
tle effort  to  impart  their  meaning  and  cultivate  the  intelligence  of  tbe  pupils.  In  only 
a  few  classes  did  the  aim  of  the  teacher  go  beyond  the  training  of  the  punils  to  artieQ* 
late  and  enunciate  the  words  clearly,  expression  being  entirely  overlookeu. 

In  some  schools  the  duty  of  teaching  reading  in  afl  the  classes  has  been  speciaUy 
•■signed  to  one  teacher ;  and  Assistant  Superintendent  Jones^iemarks,  that  wheie  ti)« 
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pUm  has  been  adopted  it  has  been  followed  by  the  happiest  resnlts— a  yery  perceptible 
impioyement,  in  all  reepects,  being  made. 

The  system  invented  by  Dr.  £dwin  Leigh,  which,  nnder  the  anthoritv  of  the  board, 
baa  been  tried  in  several  of  the  schools  during  the  past  year,  is  designed  to  obviate  all 
these  difiScnlties  and  perplexities,  affording,  as  it  does,  by  slight  modifications  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  the  letters,  a  separate  si^n  for  every  sonnd  in  the  langnage.  The 
results  of  tbe  experiments  already  made  I  think  favorable  to  the  merits  and  suc- 
cess of  the  system ;  the  pupils  not  only  learning  to  read  in  a  shorter  time,  but  to  read 
more  distinctly  and  fluently ;  and,  what  is  even  more  important,  making  the  acquisition 
in  a  thonghtfnl  and  logical  manner,  so  that  their  common  sense  is  never  shocked  by 
inconsistencies,  nor  their  natural  intelligence  baffled  by  arbitrary  contradictions.  I  have 
found,  too,  by  my  own  examinations,  that  the  children,  having  learned  to  read  Dr. 
Leigb^s  print,  pass  without  any  difficulty  or  additional  instruction  or  practice  to  ordi- 
nary print,  the  customary  forms  of  the  toards  being  so  little  affected  by  the  slightly 
modined  letters  employed.  These  experiments  will  be  continued,  so  as  to  embrace  one 
other  grade,  at  the  close  of  which  I  will  communicate  the  results  in  a  special  report  to 
tbe  board.  It  is  proi)er,  also,  to  state  that  the  teachers  who  have  had  charge  of  the 
classes  undergoing  this  instruction  are,  I  believe,  without  exception,  pleased  with  the 
resplts  thus  &  attained. 

In  reference  to  spelling,  Mr.  Harrison  complains  that  some  of  the  teachers  spend  an 
inordinate  amount  of  time  in  dictating  and  requiring  to  be  written  words  of  so  easy  a 
character  as  to  need  but  little  attention,  while  others,  difficult  or  anomalous  in  their 
spelling,  are  scarcely  taught  at  all.  The  constant  practice  afforded  in  writing  sentences 
is  accomplishing  excellent  results  in  training  the  pupils  to  spell  correctly  those  liUU 
vwdt  which  would  never  be  found  among  the  difficult  test- words  OTdinarily  used  in  the 
spelling  exercises. 

Mr.  Calkins  reports  that  the  practice  of  using  short  sentences  to  illustrate  the  mean- 
ing of  words  becomes  yearly  more  general  in  the  primary  schools,  and  that  there  is  an 
improvement  in  the  sentences  given,  impromptu,  by  the  pupils  at  the  examinations. 
The  same  fact  is  also  attested  by  Mr.  Jones.  The  pupils  in  this  way  learn  a  great  deal 
in  practical  grammar,  since  this  exercise  affords  constant  opportunity  for  correcting 
tl»e  errors  to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  daily  speech. 

In  relation  to  **  oral  instruction,''  Mr.  Harrison  reports  as  follows:  "  To  the  condition 
of  schools  in  respect  to  this  department  of  education  I  have  given  close  attention.  I 
&ffl  more  than  ever  impressed  with  its  importance,  when  properly  conducted,  both  as  a 
iQcans  of  developing  and  sharpening  the  observini^  faculties,  and  as  the  most  natural 
and  convenient  means  of  cultivating  a  facility  in  simple  oral  statement  in  the  pupU's 
own  words,  llie  requirement  to  teach  oiully  physiolo^  and  hygiene,  and  the  simple 
&cts  in  relation  to  tne  common  physical  phenomena,  is  awakening  a  manifest  and 
beneficial  interest  both  among  teachers  and  pupils,  and  must  soon  exert  a  marked 
influence  for  good  on  the  whofo  field  of  oral  instruction.  The  essential  basis  of  real 
oral  teaching  is  the  presentation  to  the  senses  of  the  objects  or  their  nearest  pictorial 
equivalents.  To  attempt  to  teach  physiology  or  simple  facts  relating  to  minerals, 
piante,  and  animals^  without  some  such  means  of  illustration,  is  absurd.'' 

Object-teaching  m  the  primary  schools  corresponds  to  the  oral  instruction  in  the 
grammar  schools.  In  relation  to  it,  Mr.  Calkins  remarks :  **  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
the  instmction  by  object-lessons  is  gradually  improving  in  character,  as  the  teachers 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  furnished  by  the  l^ard  of  education  for  obtaining 
a  better  acquaintance  with  its  principles  and  methods." 

BROOKLYN. 

[From  tho  sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  city  saperintendent  for  tbe  year  ending  January  1, 1871.—^ 
W.  Backloy,  esq.,  soperintendentl 

As  the  latest  information  from  this  city  at  hand  in  the  office  of  education,  when  last 
year's  report  was  mad^  was  the  fourteenth  annual  report  for  the  year  1869,  the  statistics 
fat  the  two  years'  covered  by  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  annnal  reports  are  given  below. 

SUMMABT. 

1870.  1871. 

Population  of  the  city 396,099 

School  population,  (five  to  twenty-one  years  of  age) 135, 869 

Number  of  different  pupils  in  public  schools 68,906              66,396 

Average  attendance 32,761               3.5,938 

Beceipts  for  school  purposes $1,158,524  50 

Expenditures 1658,228  15 

Cost  per  scholar  upon  average  attendance $18  31 

It  is  estimated  that  probably  there  are  not  more  than  22,000  of  the  86,000  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  who  have  not  during  the  year  reoeived/some  iostruo- 
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lion  in  the  pnblio  schools.  The  pri^Ate  schools  also  aflbrd  instroetion  to  a  largo 
nuinbor,  so  that  it  is  thonght  but  few  are  absolutely  depiiyed  of  all  means  of  scmI 
edncation. 

Tbo  chief  evil  is  in  irregolarity  of  attendance.  The  schools  are  being  caieftiUy 
graded.    The  teachers  are,  as  a  body,  faithfully  endeavoring  to  do  their  du^. 

GRAMMAB  SCHOOLS. 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  marked  success.  The  teachers  having  become  more 
familiar  with  the  course  of  instruction  and  the  subjects  of  study;  the  schools  having 
been  better  supplied  with  maps,  charts,  globes,  and  other  apparatus,  than  heretofore ; 
the  school-rooms  ma^e  more  pleasant  and  inviting,  a  new  interest  has  been  awakened 
among  the  teachers  and  pupils,  which  has  affected  the  public  also.  The  teachers  have  been 
devoted  to  their  work,  laboring  zealously  for  the  advancement  of  their  classes,  and  the 
pupils,  inspired  with  the  spirit  of  improvement,  are  "pressing  on  to  that  which  is  before.'* 
Some  of  the  fruits  of  the  year's  care  and  labor  are  a  more  regular  and  punctual  attend- 
ance. From  week  to  week  many  classes  have  had  an  average  attendance  of  100  per 
cent;  and  several  of  the  schools  have  had  from  month  to  month  averages  varying  m>m 
95  to  100.  There  has  been  less  truancy  during  the  last  than  in  any  preceding  year. 
This  has  been  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  have  been  careful  to  look  after  their 
pupils  when  away  from,  as  well  as  in  schooL  The  interests  of  the  class-rooms  are 
l>etter  appreciated,  also,  and  the  truant  officer  lis  "  abroad.^' 

In  addition  to  the  six  regular  grades  of  the  course  of  study*  a  supplementary  class 
was  added  some  years  ago.  In  about  one-half  of  the  large  and  more  advanced  gram- 
mar schools  classes  of  this  grade  have  been  organized,  and  are  successfully  puisaing 
the  couiBo ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  pupils  of  this  class  are  mostlv  femalee, 
and  that  in  some  there  is  not  a  single  male,  while  in  others  there  are  only  a  few.  The 
voimg  men  of  the  schools  leave  their  books  at  a  much  earlier  age  tlum  the  yoong 
ladies,  and  quite  too  early  for  their  best  interests,  they  engage  in  business  caree  and 
pursuits. 

PRDfART  SCHOOLS. 

The  primary  department,  it  is  remarked,  is  the  foundation  of  the  schools.  An  v  defect 
in  it  must  weaken,  may  endanger,  and  x>erhaps  destroy  the  saperstmcture.  This  truth 
is  not  sufficiently  ro^rded  in  the  appointment  of  teachers.  The  place  usually  assigned 
to  the  novice  is  the  lowest  class  of  the  primary  grades.  Here  she  takes  the^r»<  step  as 
teacher,  and  here  the  child  receives  its  Jirat  lesson  as  learner  in  its  conrse  of  mstmcyon. 
lt\  as  it  is  generally  conceded,  the  first  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  little  one  be 
the  most  important,  then  with  what  care  and  skill  should  it  be  made !  What  a  respon- 
sibility  1  Here  is  work  for  the  hand  of  a  master-workman ;  nay,  rather  for  the  intel- 
ligent and  accomplished  matron.  The  remedy  is  found  in  paying  such  salaries  to 
teachers  of  the  lower  grades  as  will  make  it  an  object  for  ladies  of  ability,  scholar^ip, 
and  skill  to  seek  for  such  appointments — not  merely  as  an  entering-w^ge  to  higbar 
positions,  but  as  posts  of  honor  and  usefulness,  and  of  more  permanency  than  they  can 
be  made  by  the  present  policy.  Second,  a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  estabhah- 
ment  of  a  normal  institute,  and  experimental  classes  or  model  schools  for  practice. 

WRITINO  AND  DRAWING. 

Writing,  as  an  art,  it  is  affirmed,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  necessary  acquisi- 
tions of  both  child  and  man.  In  all  the  schools  where  the  teachers  understand  the 
methods  of  teaching,  and  are  careful  in  drilling  their  classes  in  the  elementary  princi- 
ples of  the  subject,  fine  improvement  has  been  made  and  superior  results  attained. 


affirmed,  "  Without  drawing,  there  can  be  no  writing."  Tliat  Q^ese  tw  obrancbesmaj 
be  taught  more  successfully  conjointly  than  separately,  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt. 
Habits  of  careful  observation  are  contracted  in  drawing  which  aid  in  developing  the 
perceptive  faculties.  In  the  primaiy  department  drawing  receives  early  attention. 
With  slate  and  pencil  in  hand,  or  with  the  crayon  and  black-board,  the  child  is  easily 
taught  to  draw  simple  geometrical  lines  and  fig.ures  of  familiar  objects,  and  progrci- 
sively,.as  it  is  promoted  through  the  primary  classes,  it  is  occupied  in  making  small 
profile  maps  and  pictures,  all  of  which  to  him  are  sources  of  interest  and  pleasure. 

MUSIC. 

Music  has  for  years  had  a  place  in  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  has  ever  been  oob- 
sidered  an  important  branch  of  stnd^.  For  many  years  five  male  teachers  were  daily 
employed  dnnng  school  hours  in  giving  instructions  in  the  art,  science,  and  praotie^w 
music.    To  this  number  three  female  teachers  were  added  last  year*    Each  school  and 
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department  hM  ilt  piaao  to  tAdin  tliennnlo  lowoin>  and  for4Mly nto,  m  oeoadiMft  may 
reqatn.  This  department  bt  inetnietioii  is  bow  at  an  ezpenea  of  i^pont  $10,000  anaaaHy. 
LefleoDB  of  the  primary  d«q[>artmeBta  are  of  neeeeeitT  ebiefly  oiaL  Bat  the  proaiBaBi 
defiset  of  the  murieal  department  is  the  want  of  a  tboioofMy  graded  eyateaa  of  stady 
and  iaitnietioB  for  all  or  tlio  BdKKria  of  tiM  oHy . 

XVSH11f0  SOROOIA 

There  were  mfrtm  schools  Ibr  white,  and  two  fbr  colored  papile.  The  eost  of  maia- 
tainiBg  ^e  erening  sdiools  is  very  ineoasiderabley  bein^only  |11^13  30;  of  whUAt 
amoant,  $10,990  13  was  paid  for  the  wa^s  of  teachers.  This  is  only  $2  03  for  eaeh 
pupil  instructed,  and  $5  33  for  each  pnpil  in  average  attendance.  The  whole  nnmber 
of  pupils  in  attendance  was  5,416.    The  average  attendance,  2,041. 

OBFBAN  ASYLUMS. 

The  oiphan  aayhuM  are  i^actically,  except  fer  the  pnrpose  of  complying  with  the 
leqiufoments  of  the  law  in  relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  State  school  moneys, 
under  the  care  of  their  own  boards  of  tmstees ;  and  the  board  of  education  does  not  ia 
any  measore  interfere  in  the  i^pointment  of  teachers,  theconrsoof  stody,  ox  any  other 
of  the  details  of  their  government  or  instruct  ion.  They  are  doing  an  invaluable  work 
ibr  a  large  number  of  children,  whose  miafortanes  arc  in  some  degree  alleviated  by  the 
Isrge^tearted  benevolenoe  of  the  founders  and  supporteraof  the  truly  benevolent  chari- 
ties.  The  total  apportioomant  by  the  board  to  tnese  schools  was  $10,731  41 ;  being  at 
the  rate  oC  $l3  66  £rtr  eaeh  pupU  in  average  atteadaaeeb  Whole  numbw  ok'  pupila 
inatrocted,  1,0^ 

ALBANY. 

iFrom  rtport  of  Hon.  J.  O.  Cole,  saperintendent  of  schools  and  iieeretary  of  the  hoard  of  edocfttioa, 
fat  tho  jtta  ending  April  30, 1671.] 

By  the  alteration  of  the  hooadaiies  of  the  dty,  in  1670,  six  sefaaols  were  added  to  the 
management  of  the  board.    Th«  condition  of  the  sebools  is  shown  by  the  following 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS  OF  BCHOOtA  IN  ALBAKT. 

Popaktion,  United  States  eensns  of  1870 69,422 

Total  nnmber  enrolled 10,939 

Average  daily  attendance 6,179 

Knmh^  of  teachers  employed 145 

Total  receipts  fbr  school  purposes |317,397  13 

Total  disbursements  for  school  purposes $187,051  38 

Bdaneeion  hand  May  1, 1871 $130,335  75 

The  sum  of  $69,942  78,  included  in  the  above  disbursements,  was  expended  for  build- 
ing purposes.  The  superintendent  says :  '^Albany  stands  as  the  eightn  city  in  popula- 
tion, the  eighth  from  highest  in  cost  of  tuition  jier  pupil,  eleventh  in  number  of  teachers 
employed,  and  seventh  in  nnmber  of  inhabitants  to  each  teacher.  There  are  three 
cities  with  less  population  which  employ  more  teachers.  Out  of  twenty-two  cities, 
there  are  sixteen  cities  which  employ  more  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
inhabitants  than  Albany.  This  is  the  manner  in  which  most  tables  of  this  kind  are 
Diade  out ;  but  it  hardly  seems  to  be  the  just  method,  for  certainly  all  who  have  entered 
the  schools  have  partaken  of  the  beuefit  of  them,  and  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion when  calculating  the  cost  per  pupil.  There  were  enrolled  daring  the  past  year 
10,939  pupils  in  this  city,  which  would  make  the  cost  per  pupil  $8  36.  The  school 
accommodations  seem  quite  insufficient,  as  hundreds  oi  children  have  been  refused 
^uhuiasicm  to  the  schools  of  the  city,  and  many  of  the  schools  have  been  filled  beyond 
the  ei^acity  for  dssks." 

THE  FREE  ACADEMY. 

The  academy  has  been  established  to  aid  only  those  who,  by  good  conduct  and  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  are  entitled  to  its  benefits.  Promotion  to  this  institution  is,  in 
troth,  a  reward  of  merit.  Careful  and  rigid  examinations  have  secured  to  the  schools 
most  ezeelleat  and  successful  teachers.  At  the  last  examination  1^  P^i^^  ^"^  ^^® 
public  schools  presented  themselves  for  promotion  to  the  free  academy.  The  examina- 
tioDs  were  conducted  during  two  days,  with  printed  questions,  in  the  presence  of 
twenty-one  teachere,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  dutv  of  carefully  watchiug 
the  candidatee  during  the  progress  of  their  work,  and  thus  preventing  any  com- 
nmnioation  between  them.  6o  systematically  was  this  arrangement  carried  out,  that 
no  pa^  001^  possibly  derive  any  information  from  another,  but  was  cprnpelled  to 
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rely  entirely  upon  himselC  By  this  esamination  134  pupila  oat  of  the  188  applicaoiv, 
from  14  diiiereiit  schools,  wexe  lecommended  for  promotion  to  ilie  free  academy.  Hm 
perceatage  of  attendaoee  at  the  free  academy  during  this  year  has  been  96.6. 

In  ooDcIiision  the  report  says:  ''The  only  thing  the  board  have  to  regret  is  their 
inability  to  supply  the  demand  for  seats  in  ihe  schools.  The  report  of  the  committee 
on  eonstmction  and  repairs  shows  the  groat  and  iucreasiog  demand  for  admission  into 
the  schools.    This  demand  is  more  especially  pressing  upon  the  primary  departments. 

"There  are  many  excellent  private  schools  in  our  city,  but  these  are  diminishing  in 
Dtuaber  and  efficiency  for  want  of  patronage,  and  the  board  feel  it  their  dnty  to  pro- 
vide as  fiur  as  possible  for  the  increasing  demands  upon  them  &om  this  and  every  other 
caose.'' 

BUFFALO. 

[From  the  Thirty-third  Anaaal  City  Beport,  Hon  Thomas  Latlirop,  M.  D.,  superintandent,  for  the  jtu 

endiag  DeoemberBl,  1870.] 

Tie  snpOTintendent  says:  "The  new  charter,  which  came  into  operation  April  2Bf 
1870,  relieved  me  of  the  supervision  of  the  sohool-bnildings,  and  imparted  increased 
aathority  over  the  educational  interests  intrusted  to  my  care.  The  title  of  the  ofHce 
was  changed  from  superintendent  of  schools,  which  it  had  borne  from  the  organization 
of  the  city  government,  to  superintendent  of  education,  and  tho  time  and  attention 
previously  devoted  to  the  oversight  of  the  necessary  repairs,  constantly  required  in  bo 
laarge  a  department,  has  since  been  more  mx>fitably  occupied  in  perfecting  the  system 
of  education  adopted  in  our  public  schools,  and  infusiug  increased  vigor  and  earnest- 
ness into  the  labors  of  those  to  whom  the  education  of  our  youth  is  intrusted.'' 

teachers'  pat — ORGANIZATION  AND  SUFKBVISION. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  pupils  over  the  year  1869  is  415,  makiuga  total  of 
21,695,  while  the  expenditure  has  increased  from  $216,489  17  to  $252,188  92.  The  larj^ely 
increased  expenditure  during  the  vear  is  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  increase  of  tbe 
salaries  of  teaoh^n.  This  act  of  justice  to  a  faithful  class  of  public  servants  has  oon- 
tributed  much  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  expense  of  maintaining  our  schools 
is  ^ater  per  capita,  probably,  than  in  any  other  city,  and  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
detective  organization  of  our  educational  system. 

In  the  inauguration  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  the  territory  then  included  in  the 
city  was  divided  into  districts,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  locating  the 
school-houses  in  such  positions  that  they  would  be  both  convenient  and  aeoessiUe. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city  in  wealth  and  population,  the  subdivision  of  districts  has 
been  carried  on  until  there  now  exist  thirty-six  districts,  each  maintaining  one  or  BMre 
separate  school  organizations,  and  employing  thirty-six  principals,  twenty-six  of  wbow 
are  male  and  ten  &male. 

The  time  of  the  principal,  instead  of  being  occupied,  as  the  necessities  of  ow^ schools 
demand,  in  a  close  and  professional  supervision  of  the  work  of  each  teacher  and  of 
each  pupil,  is,  under  our  present  system,  employed  hi  bearing  the  recitations  of  the 
first  and  second  grades.  Tho  consolidation  of  districts  and  of  the  higher  grades,  and  the 
employment  of  a  less  number  of  male  principals,  giving  to  highly  educated  women  to 
immediate  instruction  of  all  the  grades,  under  the  supervision  of  a  prii^cipal  who  noft- 
eesses  experience  and  superior  intellectual  endowments,  is  the  correct  plan,  the  aoop- 
tion  of  which  would  make  our  schools  tenfold  more  efficient  than  they  are  at  the  pr»- 
ent  time. 

MODERN  AND  OLD-STYLE  SCHOOL-HOUSES  COMPARED. 

"The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  six  modem  school-houses  of  BnflUo. 
18  38.8.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  the  teacher  in  the  old-style  school-hottses. 
29.4.  This  great  mfference  increases  the  expenditure  for  teachers  at  least  12  percent, 
or  adds  $5,000  per  annum  to  the  school  expenses.  This  comparison  is  made  to  shoWttie 
necessity  of  some  change  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  some  of  the  school  ediflbes 
of  Buffalo. 

ATTENDANCE  AND  TRUANCY. 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  has  increased  from  10,664  during  the  flnit  tena,  to 
11,275  during  the  third.  In  the  management  of  our  public  schools  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  success  is  irregularity  of  attendance.  About  25  per  cent,  of  the  pupQs 
who  are  registered  fail  to  attend. 

Absences  and  tardiness  fh>m  trivial  causes,  which  are  allowed  to  paasnnaotieed,  lead 
to  that  fatal  habit,  truancy.  This  subject  has  engaged  the  serious  attention  of  school 
authorities  throughout  the  country.  Corporal  punishment  and  moral  suasion  have 
proved  equally  ineffectual  in  checking  this  growing  evil ;  and  only  in  those  localises  in 
which  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  and  the  fear  of  punishment  readies  out  aad  TOlBite 
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die  tniaDt  has  an  effectaal  remecly  been  formd  fbr  this  olass  of  yonthfal  oflendere. 
The  truant  law  of  1853  having  proved  ineflectnal,  it  is  respectftilly  suggested  that  an 
effort  be  made  at  the  coining  se^on  of  the  legislature  to  obtain  the  enactment  of  a 
law  giving  the  police  antnorities  of  our  city,  on  the  complaint  of  the  teacher  or  the 
parent,  the  power,  nnder  certain  restrictions,  to  compel  the  attendance  at  school  of  pnpils 
who  are  accustomed  to  play  truant.  Such  a  law,  judiciously  esecnted,  would  be  a  most 
effectual  preventive  of  crime,  and  would  restrain  many  a  youth  who,  from  the  want 
of  proper  home  influences,  or  a  disposition  to  vicious  practices  and  evil  company,  is 
inclined  to  a  course  of  life  which,  unless  changed,  will  lead  him  step  by  step  in  the 
paths  of  wickedness  and  vice^  and  can  only  be  checked  by  the  penal  and  reformatory 
institutions  of  the  State. 

ATTENDAlfCE  OF  TBACHBRS. 

During  the  year  a  encoessftil  attempt  has  been  made  to  partially  oorreet  a  serious 
&alt  in  teachers  of  absenting  themselves  ftom  the  school-room,  and  being  tardy  in 
sttendance.  The  number  of  days  per  month  that  teachers  have  been  absent  was 
reduced  from  190J  days  in  January  to  77}  in  December,  and  the  number  of  minutes 
tardy,  from  3,704  to  471  minutes  for  the  same  months.  Nevertheless,  the  aggregate 
time  teachers  were  absent  from  their  x>o8t8,  in  the  BnffiUo  schools  for  the  year  1870, 
foots  up  the  enormous  number  of  1,181}  days ;  while,  in  addition,  tiMse  who  were  at 
tiieir  posts  were  tardy  10,598  minutes. 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

The  iiKnrease  of  the  number  and  attendanoo  of  pupils  at  private  schools  daring  the 
past  ten  years,  is  a  subject  for  serious  consideration.  Formerly,  the  pablic  schools 
monopolized  idmost  entirely  the  education  of  our  youth ;  but,  at  tne  present  time,  pri- 
vate and  religious  schools  are  attended  by  nearly  25  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  of  the 
school  age.  It  is  an  interesting  question,  to  ascertain  the  causes  which  have  led  to  this 
diversiou  of  pupils  to  other  channels.  If  it  is  an  iudication  that  the  public  schools 
&il  to  affoi*d  the  advantages  which  the  commnnity  require,  either  the  public  have 
advanced  to  an  appreciation  of  a  higher  order  of  instruction  than  our  schools  impart^ 
or  our  system  of  free  schools,  by  not  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  edncft* 
tiooal  matters,  has  become  incapable  of  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  day. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Evening  aohools  were  held  three  evenings  of  each  week  from  7  to  9  o'clock.  Seveu 
vsie'al  fint  organised,  bat  these  not  being  sufficient  to  accommodate  the  numbers  ef 
yeaag  men  and  women  whose  daily  occupations  and  pecuniary  circumstances  prevent 
their  attendaoee  at  the  day  sdiools,  five  more  were  organized. 

The  total  expense  for  instruction  and  incidental  expenses  was  $3,658  22.  The  cost 
per  papU  on  total  registration  for  the  term  has  been  $1  35,  and  on  tne  average  attend- 
anoe  |2  10.  The  expenditores  have  been  larger  than  was  at  first  anticipated.  The 
isTor  with  which  the  system  of  evening  schools  was  received,  and  the  larger  attendance 
of  pcq^ils  than  the  most  sanguine  anticipated,  compelled  the  employment  of  a  ^eater 
number  of  teachers,  and  the  opening  of  more  schools,  than  was  at  first  anticipated 
The  investment  cannot  be  regarded  an  unprofitable  one,  on  the  part  of  the  city. 

T£XX-BOOKS  FOR  INDIGENT  CHILDREN. 

On  this  important  subject  the  superintendent  says :  "  No  provision  is  made,  in  the 
annual  estimates,  for  providing  text-books  to  pupils  whose  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  enable  them  to  obtain  them.  If  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city  authorities  to  provide 
SQaually  the  means  to  purchase  the  necessary  commodities  for  the  poor,  costing  thou- 
Bands  of  dollars,  how  much  more  necessary  that  they  should  provide  a  fund  adequate 
to  supply  the  hundreds  of  poor  children  with  books  for  their  intellectual  improvement. 
Indeed,  the  principle  should  be  carried  to  its  faU  extent.  All  text-books  should  bo 
provided,  and  remain  the  property  of  the  city.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  with  the  most  satisfactory  results,  finf- 
ialo  should  not  hesitate  to  make  its  public  schools  as  free  as  are  those  of  other  cities. 
But  if  impracticable  to  adopt  this  plan  at  the  present  time,  a  fund  should  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  superintendent  sufficient  to  meet  the  almost  daily  demands  of  the 
poor  and  needy." 

SYRACUSE. 

(From  the  report  of  Hon.  Bdwtrd  Smitb,  clerk  and  mperintendent,  lior  the  year  ending  March  7, 1871.] 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 --  43,051 

Population  of  school-ago,  five  to  twenty-one Digitrksa  by  GoOQ I&  ^^^ 
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Whole  namber  of  pnpils  registered  in  all  the  schools 8.04S 

Average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 5,386 

Number  of  6aspen0tone--for  irregular  attendance,  459;  miscondacti  49S..  682 

Number  turned  oat;  that  is,  not  restored 346 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $139^931  07 

Total  disbursements.... 1139,117  86 

ATTENDANCE,  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  SCHOOL  PKIVIUBOKS. 

As  it  is  impossible,  for  want  of  space,  to  give  more  than  one  featnre  of  Mr«  Smith'« 
exceUent  report,  we  select  the  sabject  of  attendance  and  suspensions  as  one  of  una* 
sual  interest — the  great  question  of  the  hour  being,  how  to  get  the  cUldren  into  the 
schools—and  present  the  action  of  the  Syraense  schools  as  an  illustration  for  serioos 
consideration.  Of  7,820  pupils  in  the  graded  schools  about  12  per  cent,  attended  hm 
than  two  months  ;  18  per  cent,  over  two  and  less  than  four  months ;  9  p«r  cent  over 
four  and  less  ih&n  six  months ;  17  per  cent,  over  six  and  less  than  eight  months ;  45 
per  cent,  attended  from  ei^ht  to  ten  months.  These  rates  are  about  the  same  as  those 
presented  a  year  ago.  We  have  not  been  able  to  improve  them,  although  speeial 
efforts  have  been  made  in  that  direction.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  school  popnlft- 
tion  attended  our  schools  eight  months  or  over,  and  less  than  one-half  of  those  wbo 
ever  enter  the  schools  continue  in  them  three-fourths  of  the  time. 

ABSENTEEISM  AND  TARDINESS  CHECKED  BY  SUSPENSION. 

The  number  of  days  lost  by  absence  during  the  year  is  not  quite  as  large  as  tbat 
reported  for  last  year.  The  good  results  obtained  have  been  in  part,  at  least,  the  effect* 
of  suspension,  it  is  the  rule  to  suspend  fh>m  school  for  three  dajrs  of  tmexcoaed 
absence,  (three  tardinesses  counting  as  one  day  of  absence.)  This  rule  seems  to  many 
to  be  too  arbitrary  and  entirely  unnecessary.  It  causes  parents  much  troable,  some 
say.  It  keeps  more  children  out  of  school  than  would  otherwise  be  out,  for  they  stay 
out  on  purpose  to  be  suspended,  that  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  be  in  school,  others 
will  say. 

THE  COMPLAINTS  OF  PARENTS  CONSIDERED. 

It  does  cause  trouble  to  the  parents,  and  so  does  any  delinquency  from  oliildren.  For 
this  very  reason  they  look  after  their  children  to  save  themselves  trouble,  and  by  so 
doin^  not  only  are  they  having  less  trouble,  but  the  teachers  are  aided  and  pupils  are 
making  better  progress. 

The  number  of  suspensions  is  increased  a  little  over  last  year.  For  irregular  attend- 
ance there  have  been  459  cases ;  23d  of  these  were  restored,  leaving  227  not  restored. 
For  misconduct,  423  sospensions  were  reported ;  304  of  these  have  been  restored,  and 
119  not  restored.  We  have  those  among  us,  however,  who  conscieDtioasly  tiiiak  oor 
plan  a  failure,  and  that  our  schools  have  lost,  in  a  measure  at  least,  their  efficiency. 
They  have  been  led  to  this  conelnsicm  because  by  means  of  snspension  from  8cbo<il  de- 
linquencies for  deportment  and  irregular  attendance  are  made  more  open — brought  in 
so  tangible  a  manner  before  their  eyes,  they  are  compelled  to  attend  to  the  matter. 
This  could  be  made  still  more  effectual  by  requiring  such  pnpils  te  attead  a  idsrm 
school  until  they  had  redeemed  their  good  character  for  good  deportment.  This  last 
idea  involves  the  establishment  of  a  reform  school  in  our  city. 

WHAT  BECOME  OF  SUSPENDED  CHILDREN. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  speedy  establishment  of  snch  a  school,  and  amsog 
the  most  apparent  are  these :  A  large  class  of  boys  who  have  no  father  or  mother,  or 
who  are  beyond  the  control  of  their  parents,  are  in  our  schools.  They  are  constantly 
asserting  the  right  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  school-room,  as  they  do  at  home.  Any 
curtailing  of  their  desires,  either  by  corporal  punishment  or  milder  means,  begets  in 
them  a  combative  spirit ;  more  especially,  however,  if  the  whip  or  femle  be  resorted 
to.  This  disobedience  must  be  discarded  from  the  school-room,  and  is.  The  child, 
sooner  or  later,  is  suspended  from  school.  If  he  has  no  parent  or  fHend,  he  remains 
•ut  of  the  school.  If  be  has  friends,  he  gets  back  into  the  school-room,  to  repeat  the 
same  course  and  to  meet  with  the  same  results  in  many  cases.  He  is  finally  ont  of 
the  schools ;  nothing  to  do— learning  nothing  good— continually  forming  ertl  haWta 
and  practices,  which  are  sinking  him  lower  and  still  lower,  and  making  him  day  by 
day  less  and  less  likely  to  reform. 

UTICA. 

[P^om  the  report  of  Hon.  Andrew  MoMUlao.  A.  M..  snperintendent,  for  the  8obool*Tef«  cndtsg 

Jniy  8, 1870.J 

Utica  owns  sixteen  school-houses,  all  substantially-built  brick  edifices,  and  isn^idly 
building  to  meet  her  growing  population.  This  is  au  honorable  exception  to  ^  vast 
number  of  cooinlainiug  cities  and  localities  respecting  their  school  accommodatloBa. 
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OOICPULSORT  SmTOATIOiK. 

Tet  edncatioii  is  not  carried  to  every  child.  There  is  no  ineonmdeprable  Bmnber  of 
boys  who  congregate  upon  streetrcomers,  enrronnd  places  of  pablic  resort,  gather  in 
saloons  and  dram-shops,  and  infest  the  thoronghfaresoi  business,  shocking  deeency  itself 
wiUi  their  oaths  and  vnlgarity.  They  are  depredators  upon  public  and  private  prop- 
erty ;  they  are  the  pest  of  neighborhoods,  the  terror  of  unoffending  children,  a 
reproach  to  religion  and  good  morals,  and  are  controlled  only  by  the  strong  arm  of 
monieipal  law.  Many  of  these  boys^  at  different  periods,  have  been  brought  Mfore  the 
grand  jury  &r  indictment,  but  considerations  of  pity  rather  than  Justice  have  so  fiir 
prevailed  with  that  body  as  to  suffer  these  culprits  to  escape  the  jiist  and  well-merited 
punishment  for  their  offenses.  This  evil  is  not  only  local  in  diaracter  and  effect,  but 
widespread  and  general,  as  shown  by  the  ever-recurring  deeds  of  crime  which  fill  our 
jails,  penitentiaries,  and  prisons,  and  constantly  operate  to  deprave  public  morals  and 
disturb  the  peace,  stability,  and  ^ood  order  of  society.  To  meet  this  evil  the  superin- 
tendent recommends  the  establishment  of  a  school,  under  the  supervision  of  the  school 
commissioner,  equipped  and  provided  in  all  respects  like  the  other  public  schools, 
forminii^  one  of  the  same  general  system,  and  subjected  in  every  particular  to  the 
same  roles  and  regulations.  '^To  put  the  plan  in  practical  operation,  and  keep  it  so,  I 
would  recommend  the  appointment  of  an  officer  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  compel  the 
legulacr  attendance  of  all  boys  for  whom  the  school  is  designed,  or  included  within  the 
limits  of  its  provision.^  The  superintendent  well  adds:  "  If  ignorance,  with  its  host 
of  depraved  minions,  is  suffered  to  usurp  places  of  power  and  trust,  what  hope  can 
there  ne  of  the  permanence  of  free  institutions  or  a  free  government  f" 

SUMMARY  OF    STATISTICS. 

Population,  United  States  census  of  1870 28,804 

Number  of  children  residing  in  the  city,  age  five  to  twenty-one  years 9, 392 

Number  of  public  schools - 28 

Number  of  teachers v....  71 

Average  daily  attendance  for  the  year 2,547 

Beeeipto  for  school  purposes |91,112  Q^ 

Expenditom ^ $60,005  44 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

VBMAUE  NORMAL  OOLLBQC  ^ 

Located  at  Kew  York  C^ty.    Number  of  pupils,  1,100 ;  graduates,  15L 

HBBRBW  FRSE-SCUOOL  A860CIATIOK. 

Schools  consist  of  one  day  school  and  three  •vaniag  schools;  have  been  in  cmsratimi 
■even  years ;  meet  in  Stein  way  Hall,  New  York  City.    Nomber  of  pupils  in  all,  429. 

HAMfLTOK  OOIXXaB. 

Located  at  Clinton,  New  York.  Organized,  1812.  President,  S.  Oilman  Brown,  D.  D. 
Kaoiber  of  graduates,  33.  A  committee  of  tiie  alumni  has  been  appointed  to  raise 
|B,000,000  as  an  endowment  fond  for  the  coUegt. 

UNIOV  COUJMB. 

Located  at  Schenectady,  New  York :  <H:ganized,  1796.  £.  N.  Potter,  D.  D.,  of  Troy, 
has  been  elected  president  in  place  of  Dr.  Aiken,  resigned. 

ST.  JOHlff'S  (CATHOUC)  COLLXOE. 

Located  at  Fordham,  New  York ;  Organized,  1846 ;  gradnates,  13. 

UKIVERSITT  OF  BOCHESIXB. 

Located  at  Bodiester,  New  York ;  organized,  1850.  President,  Rev.  M.  B.  Anderson. 
Kumber  of  graduates,  29.-  The  alumni  have  pledged  themselves  to  raise  $25,000  for 
the  university,  to  be  paid  in  on  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  which  will  be  in  1876. 

OORNELL  UHiySRSTIY. 

Located  at  Ithaca,  New  York;  organized  1866.  President,  Hon.  Andrew  D.  White. 
ISimnbacaft  graduates,  40.   The  past  year  has  been  a  very  prosperous  and  snccesafnlonefor 
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this  institution.    The  library  hm  beea  inoreaaed  by  several  tbonsand  volamee,  t 

them  a  mathematical  library  of  over  1,600  volumes.    President  Whit©  has  pret 

his  fine  architectural  library,  with  |1,500  for  its  increase.  Professor  Ck>ldwin  Smith 
has  added  $9,500  to  the  former  gift  of  his  entire  private  library,  for  the  purchase  of 
works  on  English  history  and  literature.  The  collections  of  the  geolos^caland  botio- 
ical  departments  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large  number  of 
specimens  brought  from  South  America  by  the  Cornell  University  Brazilian  Expe- 
dition. A  building  has  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  college  of  the  mechanic  trta. 
This  will  also  accommodate  the  school  of  civil  engineering,  and  the  univorbity  press- 
room, offices,  &Ai,  A  brass  foundeiy  and  engine-room  are  connected  with  the  baiidlTi;. 
One  of  the  trustees  has  ofifered  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  ladles,  if  it  shall  M 
decided  to  admit  them  to  the  university. 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEES. 
Hon.  Abbak  B.  Wsaveb,  Superintendent  of  Puhlic  Instruction,  Albany. 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


Counties  and 
districts. 


Names. 


Post-offioes. 


Albany 1 

2 
3 


Allegany   .*  1 

2 
Broome 1 


Cattaraugus....  1 

Cayuga 1 

2 
3 

Chautauqua 1 

2 
Chemung 

Chenango 1 

Clinton 1 

2 

Columbia 1 

2 

Cortland 1 

2 

Delaware 1 

2 

Dutchess 1 

2 

Erie 1 

2 
3 

Essex 1 

2 

Franklin 1 

2 


Leonani  A.  Carhart 

Julius  Th^er 

John  P.  Wliitbeck 

John  O.  Cole,  (city  superintendent) 

Murray  Hubnard,  (president  board  of 

education)  ....« 

Lucien  B.  Treeman 

Richard  L.  Andrus 

Henry  S.  Monroe 


Newton  W.  Edson 

G.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  edu- 
cation)   

Frank  A.  Howell 

Jerome  L.  Hicbee 

Samuel  A.  Cole 

Leonard  F.  Hardy 

Lewis  v.  Smith 

B.  B.  8now,(8ecretary  board  of  education) 

AlonzoC.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hettield 

Hosea  H.  Rockwell,  (secretary  board  of 
education) 

Mathew  B.  Ludiugton 


David  O.  Baiber 

IraD.  Knowles • ..... 

Roberts.  McCullough 

Hiram  K.  Smith 

Hiram  Winslow 

Cyrus  Mftcy,  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitmore 

RufusT.  Peck 

Isaac  J.  St.  John 

John  W.  McArthur 

George  W.  DrajHsr 

Isaac  F.  Collins 

R.  Brittain,  (clerk  board  of  education). 

Henry  Lapp 

James  F.  Crocker 

S.  W.  Soule 

Thos.  Lothron,  (city  superintendent)... 

William  H.  McLenathan 

Thomas  G.  Shaw 

Sydney  P.  Bates 

Cyrus  P.  Whitney 
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Coeymans. 
S.  Weeterloo. 
West  Troy. 
Albany. 

Cohoes. 

Centreville. 

Bolivar. 

P.O.  Box661,Biz«- 

hamton. 
Binghamton. 

Binghamton. 

Macnias. 

Cattaraugus. 

Throopevllle. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Busti. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Elmira. 

North  Norwidi. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazy. 

West  Taghkaniok. 

Green  River. 

littdsom 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomville. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeck 

Poughkeepsie. 

Clarence. 

WUlink. 

Collins  Centre. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Malone. 

JJickenapn  Centnb 

Google 
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Connties  and 
districts. 


Names. 


Po6tH>ffice8. 


Fulton 

Genesee 

Greeoo  ., 1 

2 

Hamilton 

Herkimer 1 

2 
Jefiferson 1 

2 

3 


Kings 

Lewis 1 

2 
Livingston 1 

Madison 1 

2 

Monroe 1 

2 

Montgomery 

New  York 

Niagara 1 

2 

Oneida 1 

2 
3 
4 

Onondaga 1 

3 

Ontario 1 

2 
Orange  1 


Orleans. 
Oswego 


Otsego.. 

Putnam . 
Qneens . . 


Bensselaer. 


Bidimond 

Kockland 

St. Lawrence  ...  1 
2 
3 

Saratoga 1 


Cyrus  Stewart 

Richard  L.  Selden 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardus 

William  D.  Smith 

John  D.  Champion 

EzraD.  Beckwith  

Alphonse  E.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace  E.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  Williams,  (secretary  board  of 

e<lncatiou) 

C.  Warren  Hamilton 

J.  W.  Bnlkley,  (city  snperintendent) . . 

William  Adams 

Charles  A.  Chickering 

John  W.  Byam 

Robert  W.  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 

O. W.  Sturdevant 

William  E.  Edmonds 

George  W.  Sime 

8.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Bnckiughum 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  Bux^eriutendent)  •  i . 

David  L.  Pitcher 

Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superintendent). 

Mills  C.  Bhickstono 

Charles  T.  Pooler 

Harvey  8.  Bedell 

Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent) 

J.  Warren  Lawrence 

George  C.  Anderson , 

Parker  8.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent)     . . 

Ezra  J.  Peck 

Robert  B.  Simmons 

George  K.  Smith 

John  W.  Slanson 


H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent). 
James  H.  Mattison , 


David  D.  Metcalf 

Byron  G.  Clapp 

George  F.  Woodbury 

y.  C.  Douglass,  (city  snperintendent)  . 

Charles  F.  Thompson 

Eli  R.  Clinton,  Jr  .... 

Charles  H.  Ferris 

William  H.  Peckham 

Isaac  G.  Fosdick 

Amos  H.  Allen 

George  W.Hidley.... 
Wm.  Kemp,  (president  board  of  educa- 
tion)   

James  Brownlee 

Nelson  Puff 

Martin  L.  Laughlin 

A.  B.  Hepburn 

Barney  Whitney 

R.  B.  Lowry,  (city  snperintendent) 

SethWhalen 

Oscar  F.  Stile 


Gloversville. 
Le  Roy. 
Athens. 
Greenville. 
Hope  Falls. 
Little  Falls. 
CedarviUe. 
Adams  Centre. 
Philadelphia. 
Clayton. 

Watertown. 

New  Lots. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

Livonia  Station. 

Dansville. 

Eariville. 

Oneida. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  JohnsviHe. 

New  York. 

Ijockport. 

Youngstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Milk. 

Deansville. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utica. 

Saliiia. 

Borodino. 

Fayetteville. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Johnson's. 

Newburgb. 

Barre  Centre. 

North  HannibaL 

PhcBuix. 

Orwell. 

OsweffO. 

Schuyler's  Lake. 

Butternuts. 

Cold  Springs. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburgh. 

WyantskilL 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyack. 

Hammond. 

Colton. 

Lawrenceville. 

Ogdensbnrgh. 

Ballston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 
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Conuties    and 
districts. 


Names. 


Post-offioes. 


Sehenectadyi 

Sehoharie 1 

Sehnyler 

Beneea 

BtouboD 1 

2 

3 
Suffolk 1 

2 

Salliyan 

Tioga 

Tompkins 1 

•2 
Ulster-....**...  1 

2 

3 

Warren 

Washington ....  1 

2 
Wayne 1 

2 
Westobfliter ....  1 


Wyoming 1 

2 
Yal«i 


Simon  J.  Soherroerbom 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  Buperintendent) 

AmUroae  R.  Hunting 

John  Van  Voris 

Duncan  C.  Mann 

William  Hogan 

John  C.  Higby»  2d 

Jacob  H.  Wolcott 

Edwin  Whiting 

Horace  H.  Bei^amin 

Thomas  S.  Moant 

Charles  Bamnm 

William  H.  Cole 

Albert  H.  Pierson 

Jackson  Graves 

WiUiam  H.  Dederick 

Oscar  Molford 

Horace  W.  Montross 

Adam  Armstrong,  jr 

Abram  H.  Cochran 

William  H.Teifb 

John  McGonigal 

Ethel  M.Allen 

Franklin  W.  GUley 

Geoige  W.  Smith 

Jos^h  Barrett 

JohnB.  Smallwood 

Ridiafd  Langdon 

Joseph  W.  Brown 


Rotterdam. 

Schenectady. 

GallnpvUle. 

CobleskilL 

Watklns. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsbnrgh. 

Coming. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Brook. 

Monticello. 

Owego. 

Tmmansbnrgh. 

Dryden. 

Kingston. 

Shawangnnk. 

EUenviUe. 

Glens  Falls. 

Galesville. 

Whitehall. 

South  Butler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisaaia. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wothersfield. 

Bluff  Point 
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BTOBTH    CAROLINA. 

\Fnm  tlie  Uiird  umaal  report  of  the  saperiotondent  of  pablic  instruotion  for  the  year  1670 ;  Hon.  S.  S. 

Aflhley,  ■aperinteodent.] 

8UMMAKY  OP  flTATISTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  census  of  1»70 1, 071, 861 

Nnmber  of  youth  reported  in  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of 

age 99,114 

Kamberof  pupils  in  public  schools,  (estimated) 89,303 

Nnmber  of  schools 1,398 

Komber  of  teachers  in  public  schools 1,415 

Average  wages  of  teachers  per  month $20  21i 

Nnmber  of  school-houses,  frame,  309 ;  log,  358 667 

Pablic  school  revenue $152,281  82 

Amount  paid  during  the  year  for  teachers'  wages $42,862  40 

FROQBSSS  OF  THB  SCHOOLS. 

Only  250  of  the  800  townships  in  the  State  have  reported.  As  only  about  half  the 
Behoofs  report  the  number  of  pupils,  this  item  is  merely  estimated  at  about  49,000.  In 
only  74  out  of  the  90  counties  of  the  8tat«  have  schoolii  been  kept  duriuff  the  year.  In 
the  year  1H40  there  were  but  70  counties  in  the  State,  and  schools  were  Kept  in  but  38 
of  these.  The  number  of  schools  kept  in  1840  in  the  State  was  632,  the  number  of 
pnpils  attending  being  14,937.  The  amount  expended  for  public  schools  in  that  year 
being  but  $41,873  Oa  

EFFORT  TO  OBTAIN  STATISTICS. 

^  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  endeavored  to  collect  and  compile  the  educa- 
tional statistics  of  this  State  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  not  only  the  condition  of 
the  public  schools,  but  its  entire  educational  condition ;  to  collect  all  the  essential 
&et8  ooocerDing  the  organization  and  condition  of  the  chartered  colleges  and  acade- 
mies, and  private  schools  of  every  kind. 

For  this  year  the  results  of  this  effort  are  not  quite  satisfactory.  The  principals  of 
many  institutions  have  failed  to  make  the  returns  asked  of  them ;  nevertheless,  the 
nnmber  now  reporting  is  larger  than  last  year,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  facts  and 
staHstics  submftted  snow  that  the  State,  altliou||^h  embarrassed  and  depressed,  is  foster- 
ing wise  and  suceessfhl  efforts  for  the  education  of  her  youth  of  all  classes.  School 
anthorities  have  not  been  as  prompt  and  accurate  in  making  their  reports  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  require. 

The  law  requires  the  annual  school  census  to  be  taken  in  June^  and  returns  thereof 
to  be  made  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent  on  the  1st  day  of  July.  This  duty  is 
devolved  upon  the  township  school  committee.  But  now,  on  the  Ist  day  of  November, 
four  months  after  the  day  of  return,  thirty  counties  are  delinquent ;  Just  one-third  of 
the  whole  nnmber  of  counties  have  failed  to  comply  with  the  law.  To  illustrate  the 
incompleteness  of  these  reports,  it  is  stated  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  reports  of  town- 
ship committees  neglect  to  give  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  of  the 
townships ;  manv  report  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  number  attending  school.  For 
the  guidance  ana  information  of  school  officers,  and  to  insure  completeness  and  accu- 
»cy  in  making  reports,  a  register,  or  school  record,  has  been  adopted,  which  is  more  com- 
pact and  less  expensive  than  the  one  formally  in  use.  The  superintendent  has  aimed 
to  supply  the  counties  throughout  the  State  with  a  number  sufficient  for  all  the  schools 
in  operation.  But  many  counties  are  so  distant  from  railroad  and  express  accommoda- 
tions, and  many  townships  are  so  remote  from  county  seats,  that  it  has  not  been  prac- 
ticable to  place  registers  within  the  reach  of  every  teacher.  Many  schovils  have  tnere- ' 
fore  been  kept  witnont  registers,  which  is  like  attempting  to  operate  a  bank  without 
an  account-book,  or  to  regulate  a  military  company  without  a  muster-roll.  This  lack 
of  register  undoubtedly  accounts  for  many  of  the  incomplete  reports  which  have  come 
to  hand,  as  well  as  for  the  many  failures  to  report.  Inquiries  will  at  oncd  be  instituted 
as  to  the  number  of  registers  that  will  be  needed  in  the  several  counties  during  the 
present  school  year,  and  the  demand  will  be  supplied. 

oouimr  BXAMzmExs. 

These  officers  have  in  general  attended  to  their  school  duties  with  praiseworthy  atten- 
tion and  fidelity.  Their  difficulties  have  been  numerous  and  perplexing,  among  which 
have  been  indifference  to  public  schools  on  the  part  of  many  citizens ;  downright  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  more;  tlie  imperfect  qualifications  of  candidates  f&r^teacners'  cer- 
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tificatea,  coupled  with  the  necessity  of  approbatinff  nnqualified  and  nnsoitablepenoDS, 
or  of  depriviug  many  anxious  neighborhoods  of  schools. 

Placed  then  in  thw  dilemma,  damafi^e  to  the  school  svstem^  or  no  schools  where  the 
population  are  especially  needy  and  bangry  for  kn^wndge,  their  situation  is  one  of 
great  embarrassment  and  delicacy.  The  act  of  April,  1869,  providing  for  a  system  of 
'public  instruction,  required  that  they  shouM  be  paid  from  me  Bobooi  fond,  but  neg- 
lected to  raise  or  constitute  a  fund  for  that  purpose.  By  that  act,  aU  the  money  desig- 
nated for  school  purposes  was  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  teachers'r  wages.  Con- 
sequently, it  was  impossible  for  them  to  obtain  compensation.  At  the  session  of  180^^0 
the  aforesaid  act  was  so  amended  that  these  officers  are  required  to  be  paid  from  the 
county  treasury,  "  as  other  salaried  officers  are  paid."  As  soon  as  the  several  boardi 
of  the  county  commissioners  take  note  of  this  amendment,  this  difflenlty  will  probably 
disappear. 

Several  of  the  examiners  have  traversed  their  counties  for  the  purpose  of  oonfeniog 
with  school  authorities ;  they  have  also  assembled  and  addressed  the  people  as  opp<»^ 
tuuity  afforded,  explaining  the  principles  and  operations  of  the  school  system,  and 
dismissing  the  relations  of  the  public  schools  to  the  publie  good,  thereby  awakemog 
a  new  and  more  intelligent  interest  on  the  subject  of  education. 

FREB  SCHOOLS  THAT  AKB  NOT  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  of  three  classes,  viz :  Schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund,  Friendsf  seboob, 
and  freedmen's  schools.  The  schools  aided  by  the  Peabody  fund  are  loeated  at 
Thomasville,  Davidson  County;  Kenansville,  Duplin  County;  Springfield,  Gnilfefd 
County ;  Wilmington,  New  Hanover  County ;  Newport,  Carteret  County ;  WashingtoD, 
3eau£Drt  County ;  Smithville,  Brunswick  County ;  and  at  various  places  for  freedSneB. 

THOMASVnXB. 

The  school  here  reports  throtij^  S.  W.  Howerton,  teacher.  There  are  185  scholan; 
average  attendance,  about  75.    Three  teachers  are  all  the  time  employed. 

KENANSYOLLE. 

The  number  of  pupils  at  this  school  is  between  90  and  100.  Only  |300  have  been 
received  fix>m  the  common-school  fund. 

SPBINOnSLD. 

The  school  at  Springfield  was  in  session  nine  months.  The  whole  number  of  scholan 
enrolled,  165 ;  average  daily  attendance,  89.    The  principal  is  Deborah  Stew. 

UNIOK  AND  HEMKNWAY  GRAMMAB  SCHOOJU 

The  Wilmington  mission  schools,  known  as  the  Union  and  Hemenway  Grammar 
Schools,  Miss  Amy  Bradley,  superintendeut,  commenced  their  fourth  term  Octolier  U, 
1H69,  with  a  corps  of  seven  teachers.  The  Union  school-house  has  200  chairs ;  Hemoi- 
way,  150.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  children  could  find  free  seats  for  a  term  of  ei^t 
months.  The  schools  closed  June  10,  1870.  Estimating  chuiges,  there  were  dnriDS 
that  term  271  different  scholars  in  the  Union,  and  176  in  the  Hemenway,  making  a  total 
of  447  pupils  who  received  instruction  some  |K>rtion  of  the  school  year.  This  miwaB 
was  organized  January  9, 1667,  by  the  heroic  lady  who  is  now  superintendent^  under 
the  aus{|iceB  of  the  Soldi(»V  Memorial  Society,  of  Boston,  Massachnsetts,  and  the  AmU' 
lean  Unitarian  Association.  Miss  Bradley  commenced  the  work  alone  with  but  three 
pupils,  and  the  number  increased  so  rapidly  that  she  was  obliged  to  employ  two  aaiat- 
ants  before  the  term  closed.  The  whole  number  of  pupils,  filrst  term,  157, 3  teacbsn; 
second  term,  188,  3  teachers ;  third  term,  430^  7  teachers ;  lonrth  term,  447, 7  teadien. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  mission  from  its  organization,  January  9, 1867,  to  SoptendMr  Sd, 
1870,  including  expenses  for  building  Hemenway  school-house  and  two  recit«t]on>rooiBs 
to  the  Union  school-house,  salaries,  &c,  &c.,  (15,888  60,  three  thousand  <tf  which  were 
received  from  Bev.  B.  Sears,  D.  D.,  agent  of  the  Peabody  educatioa  fund.  ViRh  tem 
just  oouuneneed ;  bright  prospects  for  the  coming  year. 

The  following  letter  from  Miss  Bradley,  received  as  the  report  is  passing  tiuoorii 
the  press,  gives  the  latest  information  concerning  the  admirable  work  of  this  esUmaUt 
lady: 

''  WiuoNOTON,  North  Carolina,  Norember  26, 187t 

"Dear  Sir:  My  two  schools — the  Union  and  Hemenws^ grammar  schoola— ^^lieh 
you  visited  during  vour  southern  tour,  closed  in  June  with  an  exhibition  in  the  theatec 
They  were  graded  three  divisions  eacn,  with  a  teacher  to  each  division.    Beaidee  ttae^ 
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we  employed  another  to  tcAch  eloeotioD  and  fgjmnaMt^  in  hoih  adiools,  making  seven 
teachers  in  all.  Whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  schools  for  the  term  of  nine 
iBOBtlisv367» 

^'TlHiM  sehof^  were  adopted  by  the  Blate  aa  *  model  schools,'  and  were  anpported 
foar  iiiontfas  hj  Slate  money.    We  receiTed  $1^  from  the  Peabody  fond,  (1,366  70 
from  the  State.    Bntire  cost  for  maintaining  tne  schools  for  the  term  of  nine  months,  ^ 
$5,968  81,  ending  June  30,  ld7L    Dnripg  the  year  I  sold  the  Hemenway  school-house 
to  the  oovnty,  waa  the  money  was  used  in  keeping  up  the  sehoole  during  the  entire  term. 

"la  Ootohef^  ld71, 1  opened  my  normal  school  in  the  Union  sphool-house,  taking 
the  first  diyisions  oi  each  school,  with  a  few  new  scholars,  making  90  in  alL  Besides 
these  I  hare  60  smaller  ones  in  a  preparatory  school  in  the  same  building — making  150 
pupils,  with  four  teadiara. 

*'Oar  normal  school-house  is  gradually  rising,  brick  by  brick,  a  building  two  stories 
hkh,67  feel  8  inefaea  by  71  ieet  S  inciie»--a  laige,  eommodioua  building,  with  four 
senool-roaoia  im  the  first  fioor,  aaoh  seating  40  scholars.  The  seeond  story  has  a  large 
hall  that  will  seat  from  700  to  1,000  persons ;  fbnr  reoitation-VQoma  in  the  fonr  eomera 
that  can  be  timwn  into  one  main  hall  l»r  folding-doors.  A  stage,  36  feet  front,  with 
large  bay-window  for  the  back-ground,  oo.,  d&c. 

^Hy  school  ia  the  beat  that  I  liaye  had.  I  find  every  year  the  children  take  more 
interest  in  their  studka.  Soon  I  hope  to  have  teaehers  enongh  without  bringing  any 
from  the  North. 

"It  is  not  ^y^  yearn  until  the  9th  of  January,  1873,  sinee  I  eommeoced  this  work 
with  three  soholan.  Dumg  that  time  1,614  ehiUren  have  been  taught  in  my  schools ; 
some  for  the  entire  time,  and  are  now  in  the  normal  school ;  others  for  different  periods. 
The  entire  cost  for  the  five  years  is  $21,272  61 ;  cost  per  scholar,  $13  16+.  With  that 
uMAcy  I  have  not  only  edneated  the  ehildren,^  but  built  Hemes  way  school-house  and 
two  large  recitation-rooms  to  the  Union  school-honse.  The  sum  of  the  matter  is,  we 
are  prospering  far  beyond  my  most  aangoine  ezpeotations. 
*^  In  great  haste,  truly  yours, 

''AMY  M.  BBADLEY, 

"Mr.  John  Eatov, 

''  CowumiiHanw  Bmretm  af  JS&VLcaikim^^ 

WASHINGTON,  BBAUJTOBJ  COUNTY. 

School  No.  1,  while  in  charge  of  and  instmcted  by  Dr.  H.  B.  Ross  and  .Miss  Maggie 
Williams,  numbered  115  pnpils,  and  continued  in  session  regnlarly  from  ite  commence- 
ment, October  11, 1869,  till  vacation,  the  latter  part  of  June,  1870. 

School  No.  2  nnmbered  316  pupils,  and  continued  in  seeeion  during  the  same  period. 

These  schools  are  in  a  prosperous  condition,  having  resumed  under  nearly  the  same 
mauai^ment,  with  a  fall  determination  to  continue  them  as  long  as  It  is  possible  to  do 
80.  Ill©  white  school  No.  I  is  occupying  the  leading  academy  of  the  town,  and  the 
colored  school  has  usually  occupied  the  colored  chnrch,  with  a  hope  of  changing  the 
same  as  soon  as  they  complete  their  school-house.  The  present  prospects  indicate  that 
No.  1  will  reach  near  200,  while  it  is  probable  that  No.  2  will  reach  350. 

nOENDfl'  8CHOOI.  AIDED  BY  TH«  PKABODT  FUND. 

A  letter  :from  Allen  Jay,  superintendent  of  these  schools^  reports  the  whole  number 
of  seheols  during  the  past  year  as  39.  The  average  length  of  time  of  continuance,  five 
luentiia,  varying  from  four  to  nine  months  in  duration.  The  whole  number  of  scholars 
eoroUed, 2,774.  Of  these,  1,233  have  been  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends;  the 
Temaiadiar,  lt541,not  in  connection  with  the  society :  many  of  them  poor  and  destitute. 
He  says  :  *^  We  h»ve  employed  54  teachers,  all  of  whom  are  natives  of  North  Carolina, 
eseept.  8,  paying  them  a  salary  varying  from  $18  to  $20  per  month,  and  boarding 
tbeoL  I  should  say  that  much  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the  schools  the  past  year 
basbeen  met  by  those  sending,  voluntarily  contributing  a  sufficient  amonnt  to  make  tho 
Kchool  free  to  all  who  sent  and  were  not  able  to  pay.  We  have  also  avoided  anything 
like  sectarian  influence  in  the  school,  but  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  there  has  been 
a  trae,  haactUy  reUgious  in^nenoe  pervading  the  schooL  We  have  not  had  a  single 
caae  of  whipping  rej[>orted  the  past  year,  but  the  order  haa  been  uniformly  good.  We 
bave  endeavored  to  impress  upon  the  teachers  the  importance  of  drilling  the  pupils 
well  in  the  primary  branches.  We  also  held  our  fifth  normal  school,  for  five  weeks 
do  ring  tba  annmev^at  Springfield,  Gknlfud  County.  It  was  attended  by  over  60 
tetjchcrs.  during  which  sood  teaching  was  illustrated,  and  we  trust  our  teachers  were 
qualified  for  more  usefumess  in  the  luture.  I  may  say  I  have  visited  the  schools,  done 
what  I  could  to  encourage  the  teachers  and  scholars,  and  have  held  educational  meetings 
in  an  the  neighborhood  where  we  have  had  schools,  many  of  which  have  been  largely 
attended.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  from  personal  observation,  I  think  there  is 
much  more  interest  felt  in  ednoation  where  we  have  been  at  woric  than  there  was 
twelve  months  ago.    I  think  there  are  some  cheering  signs  for  the  f'^t^u^jOOQlc 
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frbedmem's  schools  AIDKD  BT  PBABODT  FUKI>. 

Throng  the  agency  of  Dr.  H.  C.  Vogel,  Bureau  Buperlntendent  doriur  i^  yean 
years  18S9-70,  the  sum  of  $5,150  was  disburssd  by  the  agent  of  the  Peabodv  nind.  This 
,  aid  enabled  many  public  schools  to  successfoUy  complete  the  legal  t^m  of  fear  months 
and  has  thus  been  of  essential  service  to  ^e  pesple  of  North  CSkfoUna  dmteg  lbs  past 
year.  The  superintendent  states  that  he  has  IbUnd  Dr.  Bears,  the  agent  of  Uiat  fusd^ 
willinff  to  afford  assistance  whenever  it  was  consistent  and  practicabls  for  him  to  do 
so.  Also  that  the  donations  from  this  ihnd  hav«  greatly  strengthened  tfae  firee  pnUio- 
school  system  of  the  Btate. 

THE  friends'  association's  piusedmbn's  sohocnlb. 

The  Friends'  Association  for  i^  relief  of  colored  Areedmso,  iirtladelpkiay  1ms  cai* 
tained,  during  the  past  school  year,  in  this  Btate,  90  sehoolSL  Nine  «f  Idlieas  sshoolB  wcm, 
for  four  montnSy  Btate  public  me  s(^mm>1s. 

The  number  enroUedin  the  day  schools  was  about  2,3^;  arerage  aMsndaaca.  abtet 
1,438. 

The  American  llissionarr  AssociatioD,  at  New  York,  has  oontinned  its  sohoids  Ibr  tbe 
last  school  year  at  Wilimngton,  Dudley,  Wayne  Cdunty,  Beasfferl^  Smlthdeld,  aad 
Baleigh. 

The  school  at  Wilmington  consists  of  three  diq^atimeivls^  primary,  gramraar,  and 
normal,  with  eight  teachers.  Primary  luad  grammar  clepartments  had, In  MankySX 
pupils ;  the  normal  department  ^  pupils.  For  four  months  this  school,  In  all  its 
departments,  was  a  public  free  schoc). 

The  New  England  Freedmen's  Aid  Society,  of  Boston,  Ifassaehusetts,  have  in  ^ 
Btate  6  schools,  with  11  teachers  and  514  pupils.  These  schools  ai«  loeaisd  at  Bakigft, 
New  Berne,  Elizabeth  City,  Bnow  Hill,  and  Edenton. 

At  New  Berne  and  Elizalieth  City  there  were  flouHiMng  nonnal  classes.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  normal  class  at  New  Berne  have  been  under  constant  instruction  for  ssTenl 
years.  The  lady  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  made  a  visit  of  inspection  to  this 
school  last  spring,  remarks  of  the  pupils  that  they  "  are  equal  in  brtghtneas  and  intd- 
ligence  to  any  of  the  same  age  in  our  schools.''  Of  ^is  <^ass  at  Bmabeth  Ci^  the 
rei)ort  states  that  it  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  making  rapid  progress.  The  sd- 
▼anced  members  sustvlned  an  excellent  examination  in  algebra,  geograpliy,  and  Latin 
gtamMar.    This  work  at  Elisabeth  City  should  devel^  into  a  iiist-ciass  aomal  sobosl. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Freedmen's  Mission  have  maintained  soboola  at  Fayette- 
ville,  Asheville,  New  Bedford,  Wilmiojgton,  and  perhi^  at  other  points. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  has  maintained  two  schools  at  Raleigh,  with  6  teachen ;  in 
Franklin  County  one  with  one  teacher;  also  schools  at  Lexington,  Wilmington,  Char- 
lotte, Concord,  and  vicinity. 

The  Freedmen's  Bureau  has  expended  for  edueatienal  puiposes,  daring  the  past  yesr, 
in  this  Btate,  about  |3&,000. 

PEABODY  FUND. 

In  this  State,  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  report  of  February,  1071,  remarks :  "  The  pubHo^ehooI 
system  has  struggled  throuffh  the  irst  year  of  its  trial  with  as  mash  success  as  cooM 
be  expected  in  such  times  of  party  strifio.  It  has  met  with  some  opposition  and  mora 
coldness.  The  taxes  have  been  imperfectly  collected  and  paid  into  the  treasory,  and 
the  counties  and  townships  have  been  negligent  in  making  the  retoms  required  by 
law.  The  consequence  is  that  schools  have  not  been  well  supported,  and  that  Sfas  sto- 
tist'ics  are  not  complete."  It  ap|)ears  from  the  superintendbent's  report  that  thete  tf<e 
342^166  children  of  the  legal  school  age  in  the  State,  of  whom  about  twa-tbirds  aie 
white  and  one-third  color^,  and  that  the  public  money  available  for  their  edoealioo 
the  present  vear  will  be  only  about  |200,0<K>.  The  whole  number  of  chiMren  siteiid- 
ing  the  public  schools  in  1870  was  about  50,000,  and  the  number  d  such  schools  wm 
about  1,400. 

WAHT  OF  COMFETENT  TBACRSRS. 

Next  to  the  lack  of  adequate  fonds,  and  of  a  general  interest  in  the  poMie  sebosli,  a 
the  want  of  competent  teiMihers,  and  perhaps  we  may  add,  of  oompetont  aohoul  ctn- 
mittees.  North  Carolina  is  net  alone  in  suffering  from  these  dettdeiieies.  It  Dight 
not  be  inexpedient  to  offer  to  the  Btate  some  inducement  to  estsMlBh  a  momd 
school,  and  some  assistance  in  providing  for  t^  expense  of  holding  teaahen'  instffti* 
in  the  several  counties. 

WILMINGTON  TAXBS  CHABGB  OF  THB  FBSX  80ROCML8. 

The  city  of  Wilmington  has,  at  lengUi,  assumed  the  support  and  eoatrol  of  tibs  free 
■ehoolB  which  haTS  hitherto  been  sustained  by  private  ooatribations. 
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JWtmk  tte  BtfwtMBtti  ouiMl  npoft  of  the  State  eonuninknier  of  oommon  sohoob  fivr  th«  rear  1870| 
Hon<  W,  D.  BenoUe,  comisiMioner.] 

flUMBIAirr  OF  SVATIBTICS. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  Sttftee  eensns  of  1870 %  665, 260 

Namber  of  children  of  school  affey(flvetotweotyH>ae) ' 1,041.680 

Number  of  enb-districta,  (inclading  667  anb-divisions) 11, 304 

Namber  of  wshool-honses 11,647 

Nomberofteaohers6mpl#yed,(male,  9,408;  Ibmale,  12,436) 21.838 

Number  of  teachers  permanently  employed 7,171 

Number  of  papib  enrolled 724, 896 

Total  daily  attendance 413, 893 

Namber  of  children  in  priTate  scboolfl 10,500 

Namber  of  chiMron  in  German  public  Bchoob 5,096 

Namber  of  children  in  colored  schools I 6,317 

Beceipts  for  school  pnrposes 19,364,765  70 

ExpencUtares |7, 150, 566  08 

The  statistical  information  embraced  in  the  report  is  very  full,  comprising  thirty- 
serea  different  tables,  wHb  as  many  distriet  items  of  school  statist,  many  of  ^m 
items  of  peouUar  interest  to  sdueatorS)  irfaieh  are  not  OBifonnly  givaa  in  school 
reports. 

AOOURAOT  OF  REPOBT8. 

Tbe  Thanks  for  school  returns  hare  been  remodeled,  and  greater  aoenracy  in  tbo 
letnms  thevet^y  seoored.  The  rstams  show  a  decrease  of  15^486  in  the  enrollment. 
The  commissioner  thinks  that  the  estimate  has  been  too  large  by  at  least  100,000. 
The  systems  in  some  townships  aetoally  doubles  the  retd  number  attending,  owing  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  township  clerks;  also,  by  changes  of  jurisdiction  of  school 
boands,  in  some  instances,  the  same  pupils -have  been  reported  two  or  three  times. 

It  ia  b^ered  that  the  aoonraoy  secured  by  the  improved  system  of  r^M>rts  will 
make  the  next  annual  eufiroUment  moeh  more  nearly  correct. 

AVmtaOB  ▲TTENDAKCB— TBAOHBB0  AMD  THBIR  WAGES. 

The  percentage  of  an  average  daily  attendance  on  enroUmsnt,  68.7  shows  an  kieresse 
of  .74  per  cent,  during  the  year.  The  number  of  school-rooms  in  the  State  is  13,951, 
and  the  number  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  the  scholars,  14,^5;  the  di£ference, 
424,  shows  the  nnmber  of  assistant  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year  being  21,838, 
shows  that  7,463  changes  wore  made  during  the  year.  The  namber  of  teachers  em* 
ployed  in  the  same  school  district  during  tbo  entire  time  the  schools  were  in  session 
m  thait  district  being  7,171,  shows  an  increase  of  4,802  over  the  previous  year.  The 
avenge  of  the  monthly  ^ages  of  male  teachers  in  the  township  primary  schools  of 
PaaUung  County  was  only ^28,  while  the  corresponding  average  of^  Hamilton  County 
was  $56.  Ashtabula,  Geauga,  Lake,  and  Putnam  may  be  classed  with  Paulding,  as 
the  average  in  each  of  these  counties  was  only  $29.  The  average  in  Montgomery 
Comity  was  $52.  The  average  of  the  ladles  in  the  same  kind  of  schools  was  only  $16 
a  iBooth  in  Ashtabula,  Fulton,  Geauga,  and  Medina  Counties,  while  in  Montgomery  it 
was  $44.  The  average  of  wo^  for  gentlemen  in  sqijarate  district  primary  schools 
was  $137  in  Hamilton,  and  $34  in  Athens  County.  The  average  in  Mercer,  namely, 
$20,  is  probably  incorrect.  The  corresponding  average  for  ladies  was  $24  in  Allen 
County,  and  $60  in  Hamilton  County.  The  report  of  $75  in  Union  County  is,  no 
doabt,  a  mistake.  No  high  schools  are  reported,  and  there  may  have  been  teachers  in 
these  echo<^  reported  in  the  primary  schools.  The  average  of  the  wages  of  gentle- 
inen  in  the  s^arate  district  lugh  schools  was  $40  in  CarrollCounty,  and  $186  in  Ham- 
iHon.  l%e  $200  reported  in  Jackson  is,  no  doubt,  a  mistake.  The  average  of  the 
omit^ly  vra^s  of  ladiee  in  the  separate  district  high  schools  was  $24  in  Athens 
Coonty,  and  $108  in  Hamilton  County.  The  average  wages,  as  given  in  this  table,  ore 
more  accurate  than  those  given  in  my  last  report,  and  possibly  than  those  given  in 
^previous  reports.  The  averages  for  the  State  are  not  the  averages  of  the  counties  of  the 
otate,  but  tne  real  average  of  the  wages  of  the  teachers  in  the  State.    In  averaging  by 

'This  nmnber  refers  to  those  teachers  who  were  emplc^ed  in  the  sane  school  district  dnriog  the  eatirs 
time  schools  were  in  session  in  that  distriot.  ^^^^^1^ 
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counties.  Paulding  Connty  was  coDsidered  as  eqnal  to  Hamilton  Coanty.  The  arer- 
age  of  these  two  oouDties  would  he  qnite  different  from  the  average  if  Panlding 
formed  part  of  Hamilton  Connty.  Instmctions  were  given  to  the  county  auditors  to 
adopt  the  correct  mode  of  ascertaining'' the  wveraees,  and  hence  the  resolts  nev 
obtained  may  be  relied  upon^  except  in  cases  in  which  the  school  clerks  made  mis- 
takes fbr  the  townships  or  separate  districts.  It  is  probable  Ihat  ttiese  miMakcs  an 
very  few,  as  the  method  of  finding  the  average  wages  in  a  township  is  very  simple. 

Average  of  gentlemen's  monthly  wages  in  township  primary  schools $38  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  townsliip  primary  schools 2400 

Average  of  gentlemen's  month  ly  wages  in  township  high  schools ^00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  township  high  schools 43  00 

Average  of  gentlemen's  monthly  wages  in  aeparate  district  primary  schools..      74  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  primary  schools 42  00 

Average  of  gcnUemen's  monthly  wages  in  separate  district  high  schools 93  00 

Average  of  ladies'  monthly  wa^es  in  separate  district  high  schools 5600 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  In  German  schools,  or  those  conducted  esxinsively  ii 
the  German  language,  is  5,096,  the  teachers  in  those  schools  numbering  78.     • 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  colored  schools,  6,317,  with  144  teachers.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  these  two  classes  of  schools,  11,413,  is  also  included  in  the  724,^96,  already 
given  as  the  enrollment  for  the  public  schools  oi  the  State.  If  60  per  cent,  of  the 
§4,219  colored  youth  of  the  State,  m  September,  1869,  should  have  been  in  school,  the 
number  enrolled  would  have  been  14,531.  There  being  only  6,319  enrolled  in  the  col- 
ored schools,  there  were  8,214  out  of  the  colored  schools  that  should  have  been  either 
enrolled  in  these  schools  or  else  admitted  to  the  same  schools  that  white  children  attend 
There  are  no  accurate  statistics  that  show  how  many  colored  ohildreH  are  enrolled  in 
schools  not  exclusively  colored,  but  it  is  known  that  here  and  there  all  over  the  State 
they  are  admitted. 

TIUCHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

Within  the  school  year  ending  August  31, 1870, 12,010  different  applications  for  the 
connty  teachers'  certificates  were  made  by  gentlemen,  and  13,453  by  ladies.  25,453  in 
all.  Of  the  gentlemen's  applications,  2,595, 22  per  cent,  were  rejected ;  of  the  ladich', 
3,:i96,  25  per  cent.  ;  in  all,  5,991,  23.6  per  cent.  There  were  granted  360  two-year  certi- 
ficates to  gentlemen,  and  220  to  ladies:  in  all,  580 ;  1,271  l^-year  certificates  to  gentle- 
men, and  SSI  to  ladies;  in  all,  2,262 :  3,o75  one-year  certificates  were  granted  to  gentle- 
men, and  4,027  to  ladies ;  in  all,  7,902;  3,756  half-year  certificates  were  granted  to  gsa- 
tlomen,  and  4,904  to  ladies.  The  whole  number  of  certificates  to  gentlemen  was  9^6^ 
and  to  ladies,  10,142;  in  all,  19,404. 

The  number  of  examinations  held  was  1,349—235  less  than  are  allowed  by  law. 

Numl>er  of  gentlemen  that  applied  for  county  certificates 10, 061 

Number  of  Eidies  that  applied  for  county  certificates 10^766 

Total 80,8^ 

Number  of  gentlemen  that  failed  in  examination 1,497 

Number  of  ladies  that  failed  in  examination h^ 

Total 3,aeB 

UNIVERSITIES,  COIXBQE8,  ACADEMIES,  Aa 

Most  of  the  eighty-eight  higher  institutions  report  to  the  Commissioner,  though  no 
statute  oompels  them  to  do  so. 

TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  are  a  variety  of  statistics  in  reference  to  teachers'  institutes.  Reports  were 
received  from  sixty-three  institutes,  two  being  held  in  Meigs  County  and  two  in  Mon- 
roe Connty.  Seven  institutes  sent  no  reports,  making  sixty-beven  counties  in  which 
institutes  have  been  held.  In  several  counties  normal  institutes  were  held  that 
received  no  aid  from  the  institute  fund,  and  have  therefore  not  been  reported.  For 
several  years  past  city  institutes  have  been  held  in  Cincinnati  and  CleveSand  for  the  * 
benefit  of  the  city  teachers.  These  institutes  have  been  supported  by  the  boaids  of 
education  in  these  cities. 
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Sinee  the  orgKmz&^tm  of  the  Northeastern  Ohi6  Teftehers'  AsBocuitioii  tbere  lutye 
beev  organised  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  AieoeiatioDy  the  Northern  Central  Ohio 
TeaeherB*  Aseociatien,  the  Southwestern  Ohio  Teachers'  Assooiation,  and  the  North- 
western Okio  Teachers'  Association.  These  assooiations  hare  held  several  profitable 
meetingB,  and  the  discnseions  have  been  of  a  high  order.  The  i^eetings  of  the  Ohio 
teaehers'  association,  and  the  superintendents'  associations,  held  in^Oolumbus  the  first 
week  in  Jnly,  were  of  nmisnal  interesty  ahhoaefa  the  attendanoe  was  not  as  great  as  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  valne  of  teachers'  Tnstitates  to  the  school  system  of  the 
State  cannot  be  readily  estimated.  It  shonld  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  expense  of 
the  institutes  is  met  entirely  fh>m  funds  furnished  by  the  teachers  themselyes. 

State  aid  to  the  iDstitutes  is  urged  as  furnishing  the  means  of  making  the  expendi- 
tures for  common  schools  fiir  more  effective. 

KINDERGABTEN    SCHOOLS. 

A  kindergarten  school,  through  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Bickoff,  the  wife  of  the 
Buperintendeut  of  the  Cleveland  public  sdiools,  was  established  in  the  latter 
nart  of  1B70,  in  the  city  of  Cleveland.  The  school  was  placed  under  the  charge  of 
MISS  L.  G.  Marston,  a  graduate  of  Madame  Kmger's  normal  school,  in  Boston.  As 
the  views  of  Frobel  have  attracted,  in  this  country,  considerable  attention 
through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Peabody,  I  have  thought  it  proper  to  allude  partic- 
ularly to  this  experiment  in  our  State.  Tbe  school  board  oi  Cleveland  extended 
to  this  little  foster-child  sympathy  and  encouragement,  even  to  the  extent  of 
granting  for  its  use  a  large  unoccupied  room  in  one  of  the  public  school-houses.  A 
visit  to  this  school  is  thus  described :  "  A  large,  airy  room,  with  wide  windows,  whence 
the  morning  sunlight  comes  freely  in.  One-half  of  the  room  occnpied  by  small,  low 
tables,  laid  off  most  accurately  in  squares  of  black  and  buff.  Seated  at  these  were 
perhaps  two  dozen  children,  girls  and  boys,  of  ages  ranging  from  three  to  seven.  They 
were  evidently  from  the  best  families  of  Cleveland — handsome,  well  dressed,  well  bred, 
tbe  darlings  of  the  households.  The  other  half  of  the  room  was  occupied,  and  was  used 
for  the  playing  of  games  and  other  exercises.  The  exercise  I  witnessed  was  what  was 
called,  m  kindergarten  phraseology,  an  occupation.  Before  each  child  was  placed  a  small 
box  containing  a  cube  composed  of  eight  small  cubes  of  wood.  The  teacher  t  hen  asked, 
'  Children,  what  have  you  l>efore  yon  t '  ^A  cube.'  '  How  many  sides  has  it  f '  Then 
all  the  little  heads  were  bowed,  and  all  the  little  hands  were  busy  counting.  Of  course 
not  all  could  answer  correctly,  but  in  time,  even  the  littlest  ones  could  learn  to  do  so. 
Then  they  counted  the  edges  and  the  comers,  and  were  instructed  to  call  au  angle  by 
its  rij^ht  name.    Angle  is  no  more  difficult  word  for  baby  lips  than  is  comer. 

"'Hds  exercise  was  in  fact  simply  au  object-lesson,  but  au  object-lesson  with  this  ad- 
vantage, that  each  child  had  before  him  the  object,  and  manipmated  it.  A  farther  step 
in  the  exercise  led  the  children  to  divide  the  compound  cube  into  halves,  quarters,  and 
eighths.  Afterward  they  were  shown  that,  by  placing  their  blocks  unon  the  colored 
equares  of  their  tables,  according  to  certain  rules  of  symmetry,  they  could  build  beaut  i- 
iiil  forms.  The  leason  was  short,  and  when  it  was  finished  the  teacher  gave  them  per- 
mission to  play  with  their  blocks,  each  child  building  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
own  fancy.  How  the  little  things  enjoyed  showing  to  each  other  and  to  their  kind 
teacher  tlie  wonderful  things  that  they  could  make.  After  ten  or  lifteen  minutes  of 
this  recreation,  each  child  was  required  to  return  the  blocks  to  the  box  in  order,  to 
place  the  box  on  the  corner  of  his  table,  and  leave  it  there  untouched  until  collected. 

"  Tlie  children  were  taught  the  beauty  of  neatness,  order,  and  symmetry ;  were  tan}2:ht 
ob^rvation,  docility,  and  self-esteem.  The  underlying  principle  of  the  whole  kinder- 
garten system  ialiarmony.  ITie  plan  comprised  many  occupations;  weaving  strips  of 
colored  paper  into  various  patterns,  embroidering  synmietrical  forms  upon  card-board, 
drawing  npon  slates,  counting  sticks,  memorizing  simple  verses,  singing,  molding  moist 
day  into  simple  forms,  as  balls,  flowers,  figures,  &.c.,  are  some  of  these  occupations. 

**  "What  delight  must  these  children  take  m  the  clay-molding.  Blessed  memories  of 
nmd-pies  made  long  ago,  what  do  we  here !  The  next  exercise  was  a  game  participated 
in  by  all  the  children  and  the  teacher,  and  also,  on  this  occasion,  by  two  of  tbe  four 
mothers  present.  The  games  are  all  accompanied  by  biu^ng,  and  are  intended  to  give 
the  children  a  merry  frolic,  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
body.  One  thing  that  pleased  me  much  in  this  school  was  the  beautiful  social  life  it 
afforded  the  children.  There  were  no  strict  regulations  as  to  keeping  order.  The 
chfldren  were  simply  required  to  be  well-behaved,  giving  attention  to  the  teacher  when 
she  desired  it,  at  other  times  being  firee  to  converse  with  each  other." 

XDUCATIONIX  PROGRESS. 

The  educational  activity  in  the  State  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1870,  is  reporte-d 
as  ftilly  equal  to  if  not  greater  than  that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  many  parts  of 
the  State  the  educational  seal  of  the  peopld  is  quite  marked.    There  seems  to  be  no 
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immediate  prospect  of  any  great  and  ^ennanent  iaaproTemeiftt  in  itie  ooontf  sebeoh. 
Such  improvoment  might  be  reasonably  expected  as  the  resnlt  of  the  establiumtnt  sf 
an  efifteient  system  of  county  superiBtendenoy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  locaMireckr 
system.  Reports  from  counties  in  many  eases  complain  <^  imperfect  reporto  tnm 
teachers;  inferiority  of  schooKbuildingS;  sdiool-librarieB  scattered  and  negVMsUd,  sad 
ineffioient  teachers.  Others  report  the  interest  in  educational  matters  increasliig; 
higher  wages  paid^to  the  teachers  who  are  endeavoring  to  raise  their  piofessiioai 
standing  to  "get  ont  of  mts  "  and  to  adopt  new  and  improved  methoda  of  tescbiag 
and  discipline.  The  commissioner  suggests  that  a  new  edition  of  the  school  lavs 
should  be  issued,  a^  the  old  edition  is  exhausted  and  many  mew  laws  have  been  paswd 

WORK  OF  THE  STATE  COMMISeiONKR  OF  flCHOOUB. 

Since  entering  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  in  June,  1869,  the  commissioner  reports 
having  traveled  a^ut  twenty  thousand  miles,  in  visiting  schools,  boards  of  edncatioo, 
coun^  auditors,  and  teachers'  associations.  More  than  1,200  letters,  of  which  copies 
are  taken,  are  aimually  written  in  the  commissioner's  office,  most  of  which  are  in  an- 
swer to  legal  questions  arising  under  the  school  laws.  A  largo  number  of  letters  are 
written,  of  which  no  copies  are  taken.  There  are  also  prepared  and  distribated 
annually  to  the  88  counties  of  the  State  75,000  blanks,  and  the  18,000  copies  of  the 
annual  school  report.  The  duties  of  the  school  commissioner's  office  are  annually 
increasing,  and  more  help  is  permanently  required. 

CLEVELAND.* 

THE  GBBMAK  LAlTGUAOE  IK  FUBUO  SCHOOLS— DIFFICULTIBS. 

The  most  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  schools  for  the  yean  1869-'70  is  the 
introduction  of  the  stody  of  German  into  all  the  grades  of  the  primary  and  hicfa 
schools.  The  organization  of  German  classes  was  commenced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  term  of  the  quarter  in  the  '*  C  "  and  **  D  "  grades  of  the  priniaiy  department.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  suitably  qualiHed  teachers.  In  the  abeenee  of 
teachers  of  experience  in  primary  work,  some  of  the  first  class,  that  is,  of  those  wbo 
had  taught  in  the  academy  or  college,  were  employed,  but  the  success  of  the  exneri- 
ment  was  not  such  as  to  justify  its  repetition.  Not  bavins  the  art  of  interesting  tnesfi 
youuff  pupils,  not  even  the  power  cSf  controlling  them,  they  were  fairly  worried  oat 
by  children  who  seemed  the  most  docile  and  tractable  when  in  the  English  depart- 
ment, and  under  the  care  of  young  misses  of  but  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  ex]>erieoee. 
Of  those  who  had  taught  in  the  German  private  schools,  I  have  found  all  who  have 
been  tried  at  least  mcraerately  successful.  Even  they,  however,  as  a  common  thhig, 
know  little  of  German  pedagogics,  and  in  methods* of  instruction  are  ^jeoerally  no 
more  skilled  than  the  average  American  teacher.  A  few  months'  obs^ration  has  per- 
suaded me  that  our  surest  reliance  will  be  found  in  the  graduates  of  our  bi^b  schools 
who  are  of  German  parentage.  It  is  probable  that,  after  the  work  is  thoroughly  inaugu- 
rated, we  shall  find  a  sufficient  supply  from  that  quarter  to  fill  all  vacancies  as  iSey 
occur.  But  we  shall  have  to  look  elsewhere  to  meet  the  extmoidiuary  demand  of  tlM 
first  years. 

•       M06TT.T  OERMAM  CHnj>RBN  WHO  WISH  TO  LBAHN  OEBMAN. 

Thouch  German  instruction  is  open  equally  to  all,  we  find  that  nine  out  of  ten  of 
those  who  desire  it  arc  of  German  parentage.  This  is  true  not  of  Cleveland  aloiie.  but 
of  all  large  or  small  cities  where  the  study  has  been  introduced.  In  (Cleveland  it  hap- 
])ens,  also,  that  the  Germans  are  widely  scattered,  and  that  there  is  not  a  single  school 
in  which  there  are  not  large  numbers  of  German  children,  but  there  are  none  in  whieh 
they  very  largely  predominate.  For  this  reason  there  are  not  enough  in  any  school  to 
justify  its  organization  as  a  special  German-English  school.  Very  few  classes  indeed, 
in  the  higher  grades,  can  be  arranged  to  that  end,  and  we  are,  therefore,  compelled  to 
plan  in  one  way  and  another,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  may  demand. 

The  superintendent  remarks :  ^*  I  very  seriously  regret  that  the  above  dlfficnltlea— 
the  first  of  which,  the  lack  of  German  teachers,  has  so  far  proved  quite  insurmoiiBt- 
able— and  others  in  minor  details,  have  prevented  us  from  afibrding  proper  fteHities 
for  the  instruction  of  American  as  well  as  German  children  in  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  the  German  language.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  another  year  will  enAfe 
us  to  put  the  whole  maohmery  into  efficient  operation." 

FREE  SCHOOLS  THE  SUREST  MEANS  OF  MXNDINO  THE  GERMAN  AND  AMERICAN  POPULATION'. 

''  That  the  English  language  is  the  language  of  our  country,  that  it  ought  to  be  eul* 
tivated  by  all  as  the  national  tongue,  is  accepted  by  every  man  of  native  or  foreign 

*Tbe  infbniMitiofii  respectiiig  sohools  IsalMtracted  fron  the  repoHoT  Boa.  A»  J.  BtoktC  1 
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birth ;  bat  it  most  be  oonfessed  that  the  German  language  is  the  only  one  well  nnder- 
etood  hy  a  very  laige  part,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  cue  understood  ut  all  by  a  fourth  part, 
of  the  popolatiou  of  our  western  cities.  That  the  natural  tics  of  a  common  nationality 
and  of  a  oommon  medium  of  social  intercourse  draw  the  German  people  together,  and 
that  their  numbers  enable  the  great  mass  of  them  to  llnd  ample  supply  among  tliem- 
selves  for  all  their  wants,  and  that  there  are  among  them  those  who,  through  selfish'* 
ness  or  fanaticism^  labor  to  perpetuate  the  barriers  which  separate  them  &om  their 
American  feliow-citizens,  has  been  so  long  observed  that  it  cannot  be  denied.  Any 
fareij^Der  who  woald  spend  a  few  days  traversing  our  larger  cities  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  study  of  our  population  would  find  two  nationalities  growinj;  up  side  by 
side,  and  it  would  not  require  many  years^  further  observation  to  show  him  that  they 
were  much  more  rapidly  growiag  than  commingling.  How  these  nationalities  may  be 
made  one,  how  their  interests  and  sympathies  may  be  made  to  harmonize,  not  only  in 
an  great  State  and  national  questions^but  also  in  matters  of  local  administration,  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  questions  for  the  statesman  and  social  economist.  And  yet, 
the  question  is  not  a  difficult  one.  The  education  of  the  schools  is  a  powerful  agency, 
and  may  be  relied  upon,  in  oo-operation  with  our  political  and  social  institutions, 
to  make  the  descendants  of  the  immigrants  one  with  our  own  children  in  habits  of 
thought  and  feeling." 

mCKKASBD  SCHOOL  ACCOMMODATIOK8. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  five  new  massive  sohool-buildings  were  occu- 
pied, having  a  capacity  for  seating  more  than  five  thousand  pupils;  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  school-gomg  population  of  the  city.  These  buitdin;]:s  are  placed  upon 
ample  grounds,  and  are  bc^utifhlly  and  commodiously  finished.  The  blackboards  ex- 
tenueutirely  around  every  room;  all  the  rooms  are  so  seated  as  to  throw  the  light 
upon  the  left  of  the  pupil,  and  so  as  to  avoid  all  cross  lights.  The  teachers,  with  tbo 
aid  of  their  pupils,  nave  nearly  covei^d  the  walls  with  fine  engravings,  chromos,  aud 
even  well-executed  paintings  and  statuettes,  and  filled  the  windows  with  plants.  In 
such  school-rooms  as  these,  suffused  with  a  softened  light  stealing  in  through  fiowors 
and  vines,  and  every  influence  adapted  to  chasten  and  ennoble  the  soul,  the  question 
is  asked^  would  it  ne  surprising  to  any  visitor  to  be  told  that  corporal  punislinient  is 
fast  falling  into  disuse  in  such  school-rooms,  and  under  teachers  whose  native  refiiio- 
ment,  cultivated  tastes,  and  interest  in  their  calling,  find  fitting  experience  in  such  sur- 
roundings f 

MUSIC. 

The  study  of  music  ha&  during  the  year,  been  introduced  into  the  schools.  The 
duties  of  the  teacher  unoer  whose  supervision  the  study  was  inaugurated  were  very 
arduous.  It  has  been  remarked,  as  a  rule  having  very  few  exceptions,  that  the  average 
success  of  teachers  in  the  other  studies  of  the  course  determines  their  success  lu 
teaching  music.  This  is  true  in  the  case  of  many  teachers  who  themselves  are  but 
indifferent  singers. 

THE  NEW  PLAN. 

Since  1868.  the  number  of  principals  of  schools  has  been  reduced  from  eleven  to  four, 
the  duties  of  the  remaining  principials  being  so  chanced  from  time  to  time  that,  instead, 
of  being  only  teachers  of  higher  classes,  they  have  become  assistants  to  the  superin- 
tendent in  directing  and  supervising  the  work  of  teaching.  In  consequence  ox  this,. 
the  w^riL  of  supervision  has  been  more  perfect  than  ever  before. 

WOMEN  AS  GRAM3UR-SCH00L  TEACHEttS. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  of  the  year  is  the  entire  success  of  the  ex- 
periment made  of  committing  the  care  of  the  "A"  grammar  grades  to  Imjies.  So 
uniformly  well-prepared  classes  have  never  before  been  admitted  to  our  higrschools 
since  their  organization.  It  was  expected,  remarks  the  superintendent,  that  ladies 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  teach  only  the  lower  classes  would,  in  the  first  year  of 
their  trial  in  preparing  boys  and  girls  for  the  high  schools,  fail  to  jirodnco  so  good 
results  as  had  previously  lleen  obtained  by  gentlemen  who  had  many  years'  experieuco 
in  that  kind  of  work ;  but  the  fact  was,  wo  were  enabled  to  advance  the  standard 
required  for  admission  to  the  high  schools,  and  yet  the  percentage  of  failures  was  less 
than  at  any  previous  examination  within  my  knowledge.  In  the  presence  of  the 
experiment  itself,  it  is  of  little  use  to  indulge  in  argument  for  or  against  the  principle 
upon  which  it  is  based. 

NEED  FOR  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Of  the  187  teachers  employed  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city,  129  have  taught  in 
these  schools  less  than  five  years;  36  from  five  to  ten  years ; ^17  fn)m(2^^  fifteen; 
21  CB  "^"''    ' 
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and  only  5  more  than  ftfteen :  the  aTerage  length  being  onlv  abont  fonr  years.  From 
45  to  50  new  teachers  have  therefore  to  be  employed  annnaliy.  The  need  for  a  normal 
school  in  the  city  is  expressed.  It  is  stated  that  normal  schools  haye  been  established 
in  all  the  cities  of  the  Union  having  over  eighty  thoosand  inhabitants,  excepting  four 
only,  Washington,  D.  C,  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland. 

TEACHEBS'  INSTITUTB. 

For  the  last  fonr  years  a  teachers'  institute  has  been  held  each  year  preparatory  td 
the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September.  The  first  was  held  one  week ;  the  second,  ' 
through  inability  to  procure  the  proper  instructors,  for  two  daprs  only.  The  third,  the 
one  preceding  the  last,  was  one  of  two  weeks,  and  of  unusual  interest  and  j^rofit  to  all 
sonoemed.  In  November,  1869,  the  Northeastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was 
formed,  and  thenceforward  held  regular  meetings  in  the  city  of  Cleveland,  at  the  ses- 
sion-room of  the  Central  High  School.  It  having  been  represented  in  that  assodatign 
that  the  course  of  study  adapted  in  this  city  a  short  time  before  had  been  substantially 
adopted  in  several  other  towns  and  cities  in  this  quarter  of  the  State,  it  was  det^- 
mined  to  revise  it  so  that  it  might  be  equally  adapted  to  the  use  of  all,  which  was 
accordingly  done.  It  then  became  necessary  to  give  it  **  permanency  and  efficiency  by 
familiarizing  teachers  with  its  plan.*'  to  which  end  the  course  was  made  the  basis  of 
tiie  institute  instruction.  The  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  institute  consisted  in  the 
foUowinff  points : 

1.  £a<m  class  was  assigned  to  its  room,  and  kept  it  during  the  entire  session^ 

2.  Classes  of  children  were  frequently  taught  in  presence  of  the  teachers. 

3.  Each  instructor  was  to  base  nis  instruction  upon  the  course  of  study. 

4.  Lectures  on  suUects  such  as  **  The  Teacher's  Work,"  '^  Culture,"  "Population,"  and 
"The  Teacher's  Ideal,"  which  not  unfrequently  usurp  the  most  valuable  time  of  iusti- 
tutes,  were  excluded  from  the  regular  session  houi^ 

NOIIMAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  address*  was  delivered  before  the  teachers'  institute,  Bellfontaine,  in  Auffust 
last,  bv  Jud^  William  Lawrence,  ex-member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  (m^o, 
upon  the  subject  of  '*  Normal  Schools." 

The  necessity  of  popular  education,  both  to  maintain  prosperity  and  moral  greatness, 
iiras  discussed  at  length,  and  the  ar^mcnt  liberally  fortified  by  quotations  fh)m  sages, 
both  ancient  and  modem— Goldsmith,  Judge  Story,  De  Tocqueville,  Lord  Brougham, 
Solomon,  and  many  others. 

The  second  point  in  the  argument  is  that  good  common  schools  depend  upon  good  teach- 
ers. Guizot  says :  "  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  it  is  the  master  that  makes  the 
school."  To  secure  good  teachers  normal  schbols  are  a  neccssitj^.  Then  let  teachers 
demand  that  their  vocation  be  ranked  with  the  learned  professions.  The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire ;  let  the  teachers  be  honestly  and  fully  rewarded,  and  without  dis- 
crimination on  account  of  sex.  *^  Whoever  for  service  of  equal  value  would  pay  less  to 
a  female  than  to  a  male  teacher,  insults  every  daughter,  si^^er,  wife,  and  mother  in  tho 
land." 

The  teachers  of  the  State,  and  the  people,  should  see  to  it  that  in  Ohio  there  shall 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  normal  schools  as  permanently  established,  as  highly  honored, 
as  liberally  supporte<l,  and  more  largely  patronized  than  theschools  of  medicine,  law,  and 
-divinity.  They  should  be  authorized  to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  comraoa 
school-teaching,  master  of  common  school-teaching,  and,  if  you  please,  doctor  of 
teachers.  The  capacity  of  women  as  teachers  has  been  fully  proved,  and  they  will  soon 
•extend  the  number  of  their  employments.  The  speaker  enumerated  some  twenty  <» 
more  handicrafts  for  which  the  capacity  of  women  has  been  proved,  and  concludes 
with  the  ipjunction :  "  Withhold  not  good  firom  them  to  whom  it  is  due,  when  itia  in 
the  power  of  thine  hand  to  do  it." 

CmCINNATL 

The  fiEuluro  to  receive  in  season  a  report  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  compels  the 
<omiB8ion  of  the  reaum^et  progress  of  education  in  that  city. 
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OREGON. 

Or^on  has  an  area  of  95,468  square  miles.  AccordiDg  to  the  cenBos  of  1870,  tbere 
was  a  popnlation  of  90,923,  of  whom  86,929  were  white.  The  unmber  of  youth  between 
four  and  twenty  years  of  age  is  34,655.  The  governor  of  the  State  is  tho  State  super- 
iutendeut  of  education ;  and  with  a  salary  or  $1,500  per  annum  as  governor,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  other  duties,  he  can  give  but  little  attention  to  schools  personally. 

The  taxable  property  of  the  State  is  a^out  $30,000,000.  Upon  this  is  levied  a  two- 
mill  tax  for  scliooipnrpcjses,  which  amounted  last  year,  together  with  certain  penal- 
ties, to  about  $60,000.  The  State  school-fund,  arising  from  the  sale  of  lauds,  is  nearly 
^lOOjOOO.  Tho  fund  on  hand  now  draws  10  per  cent,  interest,  but  up  to  the  present 
time  has  not  been  distributed,  having  been  added  te  the  principal.  The  fund  has  not 
therefore  hitherto  had  any  practical  eflfcct  upon  the  schools. 

The  amount  of  school  lands  in  the  State,  for  State  university,  agricultural  college, 
Mid  common  schools,  is  4,475,966  acres.  The  funds  raised  by  tho  tw  o-mill  tax  are  not 
large  enough  by  half,  and  in  most  cases  the  schools  are  kept  only  so  long  as  the  expenses 
are  paid  from  tho  public  money.  In  several  counties,  according  to  the  reports  of 
the  superintendents,  no  money  whatever  was  raised  by  subscription  or  local  tax  for 
school  purposes  last  year.  Nine-tenths  of  the  school-houees  in  the  State  are  described 
as  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  education,  frequently  consisting  of  a  thin  shell  merely, 
with  rude  benches  for  seats.  Libraries  and  apparatus — beyond  the  mere  text-books, 
which  are  not  uniform,  and  a  few  blackboards— are  unknown,  with  few  exceptions  in 
the  large  towns. 

Even  in  Portland,  the  need  of  a  knowledge  of  the  best  plans  for  school-houses  is 
painfrilly  evident.  Groat  expense  might  have  been  saved,  and  muck  comfort  and  con- 
venience secured,  had  the  best  ideas  of  school  architecture  been  followed. 

In  the  greater  part  of  the  State,  if  a  school  is  continued  beyond  the  time  provided 
for  by  the  State  tax,  it  must  be  done  by  subscription  or  fees  for  tuition.  Oregon  needs, 
througihont  tho  State,  public  schools  that  shall  be  entirely  free  to  all,  and  it  is  believed 
that  a  five-mill  State  school  tax  would  accomplish  this  desirable  end. 

With  a  State  superintendent,  normal  schools,  and  a  ^ood  system  of  free  graded  com- 
mon schools,  having  the  further  help  of  teachers'  institutes,  &c.,  Oregon  would  be  far 
better  prepared  than  she  now  is  to  take  that  mighty  onward  stride  in  population  and 
development  of  her  wondrous  natural  resources  which  is  sure  to  follow  the  incoming 
cf  the  Northern  Pacific  Bailroad. 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

Tho  school  fhnd  of  this  State  is  under  the  management  of  a  board  of  commissioners 
consisting  of  the  governor,  secretary  of  state,  and  State  treasurer,  who  loan  the  same 
at  10  per  cent,  interest,  secured  by  mortgage  on  real  estate.  A  State  enactment 
levies  m  each  county  a  t^x  yearly  for  common-school  purposes,  and  each  school  dis- 
trict is  authorized^by  law  to  raise  by  tax  snfllcient  to  make  the  schools  free  to  all 
and  to  keep  them  oi)en  the  entire  year. 

The  land  in  the  Stato  for  school  purposes  is — 

l6t.  Tlie  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  in  each  township  of  the  public  lands. 

2d.  Seventy-two  sections  for  the  State  university. 

3d.  Five  hundred  thousand  acres  granted  by  Congress  September  4, 1847, 

AiSu  Ninety  thousand  acres  for  an  agricultural  college. 

For  the  number  of  its  population  no  State  in  the  Union  is  more  liberally  provided 
with  means  to  famish  educational  facilities. 

PORTLAND. 

All  the  schools  of  this  city  are  attended  by  boys  and  girls,  and  are  free.  There  are 
three  graded  grammar  schools,  each  in  char^  of  a  male  principal,  and  one  large  high 
school,  to  which  all  children^  properly  qualified,  are  admitted  without  distinction  as 
regards  color  or  sex.  The  Bishop  Scott  grammar  school  is  a  private  institution  at 
this  place,  having  83  pnpils  last  year. 

LIBRARIES. 

Portland  has  two  libraries,  both  of  which  are  furnished,  rooms  fi«e,  by  Mr.  Ladd,  a 

Sublic-spirited  citizen.  Tlie  Library  Association  has  about  4,000  volumes  and  a  wcU- 
imished  reading-room.  The  Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  have  fewer  books, 
but  a  valuable  collection  of  current  religions  news,  and  keep  their  rooms  open  under 
the  charge  oi  the  excellent  Mr.  Joycelln,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  those  who  may  need 
h«ip.  r^         T 
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SALEM. 

The  wholo  number  of  pnpils  attending  the  public  schools  is  426.  The  teacheia  are 
said  to  bo  laboring  earnestly  for  the  advancement  of  their  pnpils;  the  buildings &re 
in  good  repair,  and  the  present  system  of  schools  guarantees  instruction  to  every  child 
in  the  city.  The  prospects  were  never  brighter  here,  nor  more  in  &vor  of  free  schools 
than  now. 

A  banker  in  the  town — one  of  the  leading  men  of  wealth — ^has,  with  a  most  inexplir 
cable  short-sightedness,  opposed  the  making  of  the  schools  free.  Indeed  the  inteili^^ 
sentiment  of  the  town  did  not  sucoeed,  until  last  year,  in  voting  the  necessary  tax  uA 
making  the  schools  free. 

Salem  has  been  selected  as  the  seat  of  government  of  the  State.  The  to?m  has  the 
advantage  of  the  State  library,  numbering  about  9,000  volumes. 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINAHIES. 

Among  the  academies  and  other  seminaries  of  importance  are  the  Roseburg  Academy, 
Wilbur,  Doufflas  County;  Umpqna  Academy,  Portland;  Oakland  Academy  and  &. 
John's  High  School,  Eugene  City ;  Albany  Colleffiate  Institute.  Albany ;  St.  Mar;^ 
Academy,  Jacksonville  Academy,  Jacksonville.  This  last  institutioB  baa  the  &nd 
accruing  from  the  two-mill  tax,  supplemented  by  tuition  of  $5  per  term,  four  tenii 
annually.    The  total  enrollment  for  the  year  was  125 ;  males  G2,  females  63. 

•TUALATIN  ACADEMY  AND  PACIFIC  UNIVERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Forest  Grove,  Washington  County.  As  early  as  Septem- 
ber 21, 1848,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  brethren  at  Oregon 
City,  it  was  resolved  that  it  was  expedient  to  establish  an  academy  under  their  patron- 
age. At  this  time  it  was  also  resolved  to  appoint  trustees  who  should  locate  tiM 
academy,  become  incorporated,  and  attend  to  its  interests.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees, 
November  30, 1848,  it  was  decided  to  locate  the  academy  at  the  Tualatin  Plains,  and 
on  the  1st  of  December  a  constitution  was  adopted.  March  1, 1849  ''  the  log  orphan 
asylum'*  was  accepted  *'as  a  gift  fix)m  Rev.  H.  Clark,  for  a  boarding-houae.^  It  was 
also  resolved,  ''to  erect  a  log-house  22  by  32,  instead  of  a  frame  house,  for  the  $250 
subscribed.^' 

Bnt  the  building  of  the  academy  was  deferred  on  account  of  the  embarrassed  condi- 
tion of  the  country  from  the  mining  excitement. 

An  act  of  incorporation  was  secured  from  the  territorial  legislature  September  26, 1849. 
May  1, 1850,  Rev.  H.  Clark,  the  agent,  was  instructed  to  erect  and  inclose  the  ooDege 
building ;  Mr.  Clark's  donation  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  was  accepted  and  ordered 
laid  off  as  a  town  site.  In  January.  1859,  the  name  of  the  town  was  changed  to  Forest 
Grove.  In  October,  1852,  the  institution  was  adopted  by  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West,  as  the  ninth  on  its  list,  and  six  bun- 
dred  dollars  were  pledged  toward  supporting  a  professor.  Since  1855  Rev.  S.  H.  Marsh 
visited  the  Eastern  States  several  times,  and  secured  an  endowment  of  over  |6O,OO0. 
The  four  professors  reeeive  (14^  per  annum,  coin ;  the  president.  Rev.  Mr.  Manfat 
receives  the  interest  on  twent^  thousand  dollars,  currency,  behig  an  endowment.  Tbt 
library,  college  buildings,  furniture,  and  lands,  at  a  low  estimate,  are  valued  at  $20,000. 

The  number  of  students  in  all  the  coUege  classes  for  1870  was  19,  of  whom  three 
were  females ;  in  the  academy  and  preparatory  d^tartment,  79,  one  of  those  iu  tbe 
junior  preparatory  department  being  from  Yedo,  Japan. 

WILLAMETTE  UNIVERSITY. 

This  is  located  at  Salem,  and  is  designed  for  both  sexes.  Its  several  departments  are 
collegiate,  scientific,  medical,  and  preparatory.  The  number  of  students  in  these  de^ 
partments,  for  1870,  was  as  follows:  Collegiate  classical,  23;  collegiate  scienti^37; 
medical,  14 ;  preparatory,  188;  music  pupils,  not  counted  above,  8 — total  270. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1844,  under  the  name  of  the  '*  Oregon  Institute."  In 
1853  a  charter  was  granted  bv  the  legislature,  and  the  name  was  cnanged  to  '*  WiUa- 
mette  University."  The  first  president  was  Rev.  Francis  8.  Hoyt,  A.  M.,  who  ttis 
highly  successfal  in  the  task  of  forming  a  new  college  in  a  new  land,  and  to  whose 
labors  the  institution  is  In  a  great  measure  indebted  for  its  present  honorable  posftion 
among  the  educational  establishments  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  medical  department  was  opened  in  1867,  and  has,  since  that  time,  been  in  sao- 
ccssfhl  operation. 

The  presidency  of  Mr.  Hoyt  terminated  by  his  resignation  in  1860.  From  the  fint 
young  ladies  have  been  admitted  to  all  the  classes  ana  all  the  honors  of  the  school. 

The  present  president  is  T.  M.  Gatch,  who  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Hoyt,  and  was 
himscli  succeeded  by  Rev.  Jos.  H.  Wj-the  and  Rev.  Nelson  Rounds,  and  was  re-elected 
la  1870. 

*  Their  foxmdation  is  especially  due  to  Rev.  Geo.  H.  Atkinson,  D.  D.^  Portland. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

This  IS  united  with  the  Corvalli8  College,  at  CorvalliB,  and  is  said  to  be  making 
progress, 

DBAF-MUTB  SCHOOL. 

The  Iflst  legislature,  upon  information  that  there  are  30  deaf-mutes,  residents  of  the 
State,  wholly  destitnte  of  the  means  of  education,  made  provision  for  the  same,  to  the 
extent  of  approtpriating  $2,000  per  annum.  A  school  has  been  established  at  Salem 
under  the  instruction  of  a  deaf-mute,  Mr.  Smith,  educated  at  the  New  York  institution, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  foundation  for  a  prosperous  and  useful  institution  has  thus 
been  laid. 

OREGON  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE. 

This  is  a  privale  kistitntion,  located  at  East  Portland.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hawthorne,  the 
phjfliaian  in  charge,  contracts  with  the  State  for  the  care  of  its  insane. 

The  number  of  patients  treated  from  September  1, 1868,  to  September  1, 1870,  was 
183—135  males  and  48/emale8.  Of  these  all  but  6  were  State  patients.  Though  the 
institution  is  well  managed  and  meets  the  present  necessities  of  the  State,  a  larger  in- 
stitution will  soon  be  required. 

state's  prison. 

About  one  mile  from  the  city  of  Salem  a  new,  well-planned,  and  well-bnilt  brick 
building  is  now  in  process  of  erection,  and  nearly  completed,  but  none  too  soon  to  dis- 
place the  poor,  decayed,  wooden  building,  in  which  about  100  prisoners  are  confined. 
The  prisoners  are  largely  employed  in  various  branches  of  work  in  the  construction  of 
the  new  building,  making  all  the  brick  and  a  large  ^rtion  of  the  wood-work. 

The  man  nature  of  saadles  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  prisoners. 

No  reform  school  or  orphan  asylum  is  to  bo  found  in  this  State,  but  the  need  of  such 
insUtutions  claims  the  attention  of  the  people. 

county  supsrintkndknts,  1870-'72. 


Counties. 


Benton 

Baker  ..  ..». . 
Claekamat .. . 
Colombia  .... 

Clatoep* 

Curry  ....  ... 

Coos 

I>ODgla8 

Grant 

Jackson 

Josephine 

Linn 

Lane 

Marion 

HnHnomah... 

Polk 

Tilhimook... 

Umatilla 

Union 

Wtsco 

Washington. . 
Yam  Hill 


Superintendents. 


Elias  Word  ward  . . . . 

J.  B.  Foster 

E.  Geary 

L.  L.  Lorman 

Charles  Stevens .  •  • . . 

J.W.Cook , 

J.  H.  Shroeder 

John  C.  Boothe..... 

J.  M.  Dillinger 

W.  M.  Turner 

R.  R.  Middleworth  . 
Thomas  J.  Stites  — 

T.  G.  Hendricks 

L.  J.  Powell 

George  H.  Atkinson 

L.  Vineyard 

B.  A.  Bayley 

James  O.  Shinn 

J.  McKiunis 

D.  D.  Stephenson... 
W.  D.  Pittinger 


County  seats. 


Corvallis. 

Baker  City. 

Oregon  City, 

St.  Helens. 

Astoria. 

Ellensburg. 

Empire  City. 

Roseburg. 

Canyon  City, 

Jacksonville. 

Kcrbyville. 

Albany. 

Eugene  City. 

Salem. 

Portland. 

Dallas. 

Tellamook. 

Pendleton. 

La  Grande. 

The  Dalles. 

Hillsboro. 


*  A  kte  statement  is  reoelred  ftom  the  snpeiintendeiit  of  Clatsop  County,  showing  the  nnmber  of 
persons  of  scho<^age  to  be  308.  of  whom  874  are  registered  in  the  schools,  with  an  average  ottendaDce 
oC  13S.   Monthly  iragea  of  male  teachers,  $85 ;  of  iemole,  |47.    Male  teachers  employed,  2 ;  females,  4. 
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P£NNS¥I.TANIA. 

The  annnal  report  of  the  State  saperintendent  of  common  schools^  H<m.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  exhibits  the  following  facts  for  1870 : 

fortiMjes. 

Nomber  of  school  districts 2,002  31 

Namber  of  schools ^ 14,212  270 

Number  of  fipraded  schools 2,892  447 

Number  of  school  directors 13,100  21^' 

Number  of  superiutendents 79  ^> 

Number  of  teachers 17,612  470 

Number  of  pupils,  (including  Philadelphia) 828, 891  13,  IS' 

Average  number  of  pupils 555,941  7,8^ 

Average  salaries  of  malo  teachers  per  month $40  66  ^&^ 

Averagesalariesof  female  teachers ,   $32  29  Jl  87 

Average  length  of  school  term 6.36  M 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year |3,745,415  81      1244,71153 

Total  cost  for  all  purposes $7,771,761  20      $785,6tt25 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $15,837,183  00  $1,791,551  W 

STATISTICAL  STATEMENTS  FROM  REPOKTS  OF  COUNTY  SUPERIXFENDEXTS. 

School-houses , 11<^3 

Built  during  the  year 54? 

Unfit  for  use 1,517 

Having  no  privy 5,V^ 

With  sufficient  grounds ...."...,......  5,441 

WeU  vcntihited :..  6.8&'i 

With  suitable  furniture 6,407 

Well  supplied  with  apparatus 2,04^ 

Having  outline  maps 6,9:r<' 

Number  of  schools 13,7Si 

Number  of  schools  graded 2,ci>2 

Well  classified 0,65;2 

Have  uniform  books 10,9^ 

Bible  read  in ll,01t' 

The  number  of  teachers  receiving  provisional  certificates  was 14, 47i 

Applicants  rejected 1,975 

Male  teachers  employed T^'Xy-i 

Female  teachers  employed b,73i> 

Average  age  of  teachers years..  JM^ 

Teachers  who  had  taught  more  than  five  years • 4,325 

Teachers  who  had  attended  a  normal  school - l,ftC 

Graduated  at  a  State  normal  school 169 

Pupils  in  private  institutions ^i.Sir* 

Teachers  m  private  institutions W? 

TBACHEBS'  INSTITUTES. 

The  actual  attendance  of  members  at  the  State  institute  was 11,  SlO 

Average  attendance....! 7,913 

Attendance  of  honorary  members l^9oi 

Lectnrers SSfi 

Essayists 3M 

Total  cost $14,479  52 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  ^ve  State  normal  schools :  at  Millersville,  Lancaster  County;  £dinbmoiig^> 
Eric  Connty  ;  Mansfield,  Tioga  County ;  Kurtztown,  Berks  County,  and  Blooin8lmn;< 
Columbia  Connty. 

The  whole  number  of  students  since  their  organization  as  State  schools  is.  1S,3£V^ 

The  number  who  have  graduated 4«^ 

The  number  of  professors  and  teachers  in  these  schools  was ^ 

Studentsduring  the  past  year 2,675 

Students  in  model  scnools f^-^^^M^  ^ 
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Number  of  Yolames  in  libraries 8,136 

Estimated  valae  of  property $453,094  48 

Aggregate  indebtedness $94,242  45 

Income $159,732  63 

Expenditures $157,156  70 

Knmb^  of  students  to  whom  State  aid  was  extended 1, 100 

In  addition  to  the  five  schools  now  in  operation  four  others  will,  it  is  believed,  apply 
for  State  recognition  during  the  present  year. 

COLLEGES. 

Reports  from  all  the  colleges  have  not  been  made  to  the  educational  department  of 
the  State  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  give  complete  statistics. 

So  iur  as  reiK>rted  the  nnmber  who  have  graduated  is 6,564 

Number  graduated  the  past  year 190 

The  attendance  f<nr  the  year  was 2,805 

Kamber  in  the  preparatory  departments 622 

Nnmber  of  proiessors 157 

Nnmber  of  volumes  id  libraries 94,8/;} 

Value  of  apparatus $78,400 

ACADEMIES  AND  SEMINARIES. 

Only  twenty  •throe  institutions  of  this  character  made  any  report  to  the  State  educa- 
tional department ;  these  had  during  the  year — 

Students  numbering 2,932 

Teachers 131 

Students  preparing  to  teach 628 

Nnmber  Qi  volumes  in  libraries - 22,503 

Value  of  apparatus $7,620 

BEP0RT8  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Host  of  the  r6x>orts  of  county  superintendents  mention  several  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  improveraent  in  school  affairs.  The  most  important  of  these,  as  specified,  are : 
"Short  soliool-terms,  irregular  attendance,  poorly  qualified  teachers,  indispoHition  to 
grade  toachers' salaries  according  to  qualifications,  want  of  local  supervision  of  schools, 
neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  directors,  and  want  of  interest  in  education  on  the  pait 
of  the  people." 

THE  PENK8YI.VAN1A  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

This  Journal,  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1852,  under  the  title  of  "The  S/;booi  Jour- 
nal,'' and  as  the  organ  of  the  Lancaster  County  Educational  Association,  in  Ouiy«  1852, 
became  "The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal,"  and  has  continued  to  be  the  principal 
educational  periodical  published  in  the  State  since  that  time. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

Before  a  city  or  borough  can  elect  a  superintendent  it  must  have  at  Icaflt  ten  thousand 
inhabitants.  Not  a  single  city  or  borough  having  once  adopted  the  policy  of  snperin- 
tendency  has  abandoned  it. 

All  cities  or  boroughs  possessing  the  reqntsite  nnmber  hayo  adopted  the  system  of 
city  superintendency  except  Philadelphia,  Allegheny,  Reading,  Lancaster,  and  Nonis- 
town,  and  are  included  in  the  following  list,  with  the  compou;#Htion  paid  each  super- 
intendent : 


Allentown $1,200 

Altoona 750 

Chester 1,300 

Easton 1,800 

Erie 1,800 

Barrisburg 1,300 

Hyde  Park 1,500 


Meadville $2,000 

Pittsburg 2,C00 

Pottsville 1,500 

Scranton 1,800 

Wilkesbarro l.BOO 

Willianisport '00 

York..... 1,800 


STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATIOK. 


This  association  was  organized  in  1852,  and  had  as  its  leading  spirits  such  men  as 
Thomas  H.  BurroweSjCharles  R.  Cobum,  John  L.  Go  w,  and  William  Roberts,  all  of  w  hom 
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liave  since  died.  Its  eighteenth  annnal  meeting  was  held  at  Williamsport,  i 
ing  Tuesday,  August  8, 1871.  and  closing  on  Thursday,  p.  m.  In  1866  a  sioMlar  mat- 
ing of  the  association  was  nold  at  the  same  place,  on  which  occasion  the  folloviog 
prominent  educators  participated  in  its  proceeaings :  Bishop  Potter,  Profeaaor  DaTi^ 
of  New  York,  Dr.  Burrowe8,Dr.  Kennedy,  Governor  Curtin,  H.  L.  DieflMobAch,  C.  E 
Coburu,  Professor  Stoddard,  John  L.  and  A.  M.  Gow,  William  Roberts,  Professor  Coit, 
Dr.  Early,  and  others.  At  that  meeting  180  membetB  recorded  their  names,  and  at  the 
present,  'SQlj  while  many  failed  to  ent^r  their  names.  On  this  occasion  tJie  asaodatioB 
was  welcomed  to  the  city  by  Rev.  A.  R.  Home,  chairman  of  the  loeal  oenumttee,  and 
Mr.  A.  O.  Newpher  responded  in  behalf  of  the  executive  committee.  The  presidfliit, 
Professor  A.  N.  Raub,  gave  the  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  said  of  the  sohool  ^^ 
tern  of  Pennsylvania,  tnat,  while  progress  might  tiave  been  more  rapid  they  had  ti£e& 
no  false  steps,  nor  built  on  any  insecure  foundation.  The  original  system  provided 
simply  for  the  education  of  the  poor,  gratis;  the  present  incluaes  Stivte,  county,  sod 
city  superintendence,  normal  schools,  and  teachers'  institutes.  The  most  needed  im- 
provement suggested  by  the  president  was  that  of  a  closer  union  between  the  prtvate 
and  the  public  school  interests  of  the  State.  Besides  this  he  called  attention  to  tbo 
necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of  education  in  all  classes  of  schools ;  a  distinctive 
sphere  for  each  class  of  institutions ;  greater  uniformity  in  methods  of  examining  and 
passing  candidates  for  the  State  certificates,  and  better-trained  teachers.  The  nor- 
mal schools  of  the  State  fail  to  supply  one-fourth  of  the  demand.  With  more  liberal 
appropriations  and  a  State  board  of  examiners,  in  addition  to  the  remedy  <^  tiie  pre- 
vious necessities,  the  school  system  of  the  State  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any  in  ths 
country. 

Resolutions  were  introduced  by  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  as  a  tribute  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Burrowes,  which  were  unanimously  adopted. 
Among  the  important  services  of  Mr.  Burrowes  to  the  schools  of  Pennsylvania  recog- 
nized in  the  resolutions,  were  the  practical  organization  of  the  State  school  system  in 
1836, 1837,  and  1838,  and  theputting  of  it  into  successful  operation  ;  starting  the  School 
Journal  and  editing  it  for  nearly  nineteen  years;  valuable  assistance  in  iounding  the 
State  teachers'  association ;  framing  the  normal-school  law  of  1857 :  three  years  ofedn- 
cational  work  as  State  superintendent  of  common  schools,  from  1860  to  18G3;  efforts  In 
establishing  a  system  of  schools  for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  destltnte 
children  ot  soldiers  and  sailors  orphaned  bv  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  and  supervisiog 
for  throe  years  the  schools  thus  establishea. 

During  the  eighteen  months,  between  the  establishment  of  the  sohool  system  in  1834 
and  the  time  when  Dr.  Burrowes  took  charge  of  it,  little  had  been  done.  Out  of  907 
districts  in  the  State  only  93  had  put  the  system  in  operation,  and  there  were  bot  451 
schools  and  19,864  scholars.  He  revised  the  law,  prepsured  a  digest  of  it,  prescribed  all 
the  necessary  forms^  carried  on  all  the  corresponclence  necessary  to  introduce  the  sys- 
tem, held  meetings  m  every  county  but  eight,  addressing  the  people,  answerinr  oljee- 
tions  to  the  law,  and  explaining  its  workings.  The  resiut  was  that  when  he  J€^  the 
department  the  system  was  in  operation  in  840  districts,  with  5,269  schools  and  an  at- 
tendance of  374,732  pupils. 

Under  the  law  framed  by  Mr.  Burrowes  there  are  six  normal  schools  in  operatioii  in 
the  State  and  four  others  preparing  for  recognition. 

Professor  George  R.  BUss,  of  Lewlsburgh,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  Common  Relation  of 
Colleges  and  Public  Schools  to  Liberal  Education.^ 

Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok,  ex-State  superintendent,  gave  a  retrospect  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  system.    County  superintendents  were  authorized  in  1854,  the  first  salaries  of 

'■    *      "  ■       "        n,500each. 

''  Music  in  the  Cosunon 

J  schools  and  oollegee  to  a 

liberal  education,  in  which  Professor  S.  S.  Greene,  of  Brown  University,  Dr.  Tayhir, 
Pr(^essor  Bliss,  Professor  Wickersham,  and  others  participated.  Professor  Greene  ad- 
vocated the  retention  of  a  number  of  good  academies,  where  those  who  dcfdre  a«l»- 
sical  education  may  send  their  children  to  acquire  the  true  spirit  of  the  schoUr.  In 
small  towns  the  public  high  schools  cannot  bo  expected  to  give  the  necessary  trsininf 
in  classics  to  fit  pupils  for  college.  Professor  Wickersham  thought  the  colleges  baa 
not  kept  pace  with  the  common  schools  in  that  State.  In  1866  the  school  system  cost 
$3,600,000.  This  year,  including  the  schools  for  the  soldiers' orphans,  it  would  not  cost 
less  than  $9,000,000.  This  wave  of  progress  had  not  reached  the  coUeffes.  Tii€^  remiin 
almost  stationary.  Tbis  is  because  the  colleges ''  have  no  feeders;  &ey  are  iiko  trees 
without  roots."  Students  do  not  come  in  large  nnmbers,  as  formerly,  firem  thedsa- 
sical  academies  to  the  colleges,  and  the  colleges  have  not  yet  formed  any  dose  coDaee- 
tion  with  the  more  vigorous  public  high  schools  that  have  supplanted  the  acadeoiies- 

S.  C.  Shortledge  then  read  a  paper  entitled  "  The  Next  Step.''  This  he  eonsidered  to 
be  the  establishment  of  county  public  schools,  next  above  the  township  high  school, 
with  tuition  free ;  this  to  be  tbe  fitting-school  for  a  grand  free  State  nniversaty. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  wasji(ilo|)4ed: 
'  Whereas  it  is  almost  certain  that  within  the  next  two  years  a  convention  will  be 
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held  to  raviso  our  State  constitution ;  and  whereas  the  interest  of  education  is  one 
among  the  leading  interests,  if  not  the  leading  interest,  in  the  Commonwealth:  There- 
fiirc, 

'^Resolved,  That  wo  respectfully  ask  the  respective  political  parties  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  propriety  of  nominating  as  candidates  for  membership  one  or  more 
educators  of  acknowledged  ability,  in  order  that  provision  may  bo  made  in  the  new 
eonstitution  strong  enough  to  beiar  the  superstructure  of  the  broadest  possible  edu- 
cational system.''         * 

Ou  Wednesday  forenoon  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  General  John 
Eaton,  Jr.,  gave  an  address  entitled  *'Americau  Education  Progressive." 

Papers  weroread  during  the  meeting  by  Miss  Lanra  M.  Parker,  of  Pi ttsburg,  on  "  Foot- 
prints;" by  Professor  George  Eastburn  on  "  Science  in  Education ;"  and  discussions  and 
essays  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  of  the  association,  while  elocution- 
ary readings  and  music  were  interspei-sed,  making  the  occasion  an  exceedingly  pleas- 
ant one. 

Closing  on  Thursday  p.  m.  at  4  o'clock,  about  two  hundred  members  left  for  an  ex- 
cmsion  to  Niagara  Falls. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

The  city  constitutes  the  first  school  district,  whose  educational  interests  are  intmsted 
to  a  board  of  twenty-nine  controllers. 
The  following  are  the  statistics  for  the  year  1870 : 

Number  of  schools 380 

High  and  normal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools 55 

Male  teachers 80 

Female  teachers 1,459 

Average  attendance  of  pupils  during  the  year 71,056 

Amount  of  salaries  of  teachera $743,111  02 

Now  school-bouses  to  be  added 12 

Cost  of  new  school-houses $327,249  00 

I'otal  amount  of  expenses  for  schools $1,197,901  74 

CENTKAL  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  school  for  1870  was  over  550,  which  is  believed  to 
be  a  grsater  number  than  has  been  known  in  the  history  of  the  school.  The  course  of 
education  heretofore  adopted  has  been  retained  during  the  past  year. 

^  The  teaching  is  conducted  by  lectures  and  text-books  combined,  with  few  excep- 
tioos.  in  which  the  instruction  is  oral  exclusively. 

This  school,  as  the  liead  of  a  system  which  extends  throughout  the  city,  is  the  source 
of  the  higher  education,  which,  rather  from  its  quality  than  the  number  of  its  recipients, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  future. 

Connected  with  the  central  high  school,  and  constituting  a  department  of  it,  is 

THE  NIGHT  SCHOOL  FOR   ARTISANS. 

This  school  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  aid  of  the  able  faculty,  and  many  instru- 
mentalities in  the  way  of  models,  diagrams,  specimens,  apparatus,  and  chemicals, 
famished  by  the  high  school.  It  has  now  been  in  operation  two  seasons,  the  first 
twenty  and  the  second  twenty-one  weeks.  The  mature  and  earnest  men  who  enroll 
themselves  as  its  students,  and  the  fact  that  almost  everv  workshop  in  the  city  sent  its 
representatives,  attest  its  necessity,  and  the  imperative  clemand  for  its  continuance  and 
ample  support.  Average  attendance,  200 :  branches  of  business  represested,  84 ; 
average  age  of  studentSy  twenty-two  years  three  months. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

This  is  for  the  training  of  female  teachers^  having  been  established  about  twenty- 
six  years.  The  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  1870  was  over  500.  At  the 
close  of  the  terms  ending  in  February  and  July  diplomas  were  awarded  to  95  pupils. 
At  the  teachers'  examinations  held  in  May  and  November,  164  certificates  out  of  the 
whole  number,  211,  were  given  to  the  pupils  of  this .  school,  more  than  100  of  whom 
ue  now  in  the  achools  of  the  city.  More  than  90  per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  instructed 
here  desire  to  teach,  and  the  semi-annual  examinations  are  anticipated  with  as  much 
ioterest  by  the  students  as  is  the  graduation.  The  pupils  now  receive  the  same  atteu- 
tioa  in  the  study  of  music  as  in  other  departments.  The  actual  daily  attendance  was 
•boi^  97  per  cent,  of  the  uiuuber  enrolled. 
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KIGHT-8CHOOL8. 

These  were  14  in  nnmber,  with  an  average  attendance  of  3,100  pupils  and  50  teachers. 
They  wore  kept  open  twenty-one  weeks,  oud  proved  eminently  useful  in  elevating  the 
classes  attending  them,  hoth  intellectually  and  morally. 

VOCAL  Musia 

The  position  of  music,  as  a  branch  of  stady  in  the  puhlie  schools  of  Philadelphia,  Is  no 
loncer  uncertain.  By  the  revised  graded  course^  recently  adopted  b^  the  board,  the 
study  of  vocal  music  is  made  to  commence  in  the  primary  and  to  contmue  thron^hall 
the  higher  grades  of  schools.  This  is  said  to  be  daily  growing  in  favor  with  the  citizeus, 
the  results  thus  far  having  been  far  better  than  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the  poUcy 
had  anticipated. 

THE   FHILADELPBIA   LIBRARY 

owes  its  origin  to  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731,  and  was  the  first  subscription  librtfy  in 
America.  It  is  especially  rich  in  rare  copies  of  early  fino  printing,  both  in  Europe  and 
America,  and,  although  of  limited  extent,  numbering  95,000  vc^nmee  in  1870,  it  is 
a  singularly  fine  collection,  and  perhaps  the  best  general  library  in  the  country,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  omitted  burdening  ^ts  shelves  with  scientific  worics,  which  are  in 
Philadelphia  gathered  into  the  libraries  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  and  the 
various  medical  and  other  scientific  schools  and  societies,  and  has  devoted  itself  to  the 
collection  of  what  may  be  truly  called  the  best  style  of  standard  litersturo. 

ACADKMY   OP    NATURAL    6CIBN0BS. 

The  collection  of  the  academy  is  in  three  divisions— -its  museum  of  natnnd  ol^ts, 
its  library,  and  its  apparatus ;  and,  of  these,  the  last-named  actually  has  to  be  stored 
away  for  want  of  room.  This  is  a  chemical  apparatus  of  about  fifteen  hundred  pieces. 
The  library  is,  of  its  kind,  the  finest  in  America,  covering  23,500  vc^nmee,  all  relating 
especially  to  the  natural  sciences;  every  other  work  having  been  carefuUy  pruned  oat 
and  sold.  This  is  a  complete  special  library,  each  branch  of  natural  science  having  s 
separate  department  and  being  fully  represented.  Many  of  the  works  in  this  library 
are  profusely  illustrated  and  so  costly  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  jieople  ^nerally. 

Pnblic  attention  has  naturally  been  fixed  upon  the  museum  of  tnis  institution, 
which  embraces  more  than  260,000  specimens,  of  which  65,000  are  fossils,  70,000  botani- 
cal specimens,  1,000  specimens  of  zodphytes,  2,000  of  crustooeoDS,  500  of  myriapods  and 
arachnidans,  25,000  specimens  of  insects,  each  represented  on  on  average  bv  four  speci- 
mens ;  100,000  specimens  of  shells,  813  species  of  serpents,  1,170  species  of  fishes,  31,000 
birds,  5,000  birds'  eggs,  1,000  mammals,  217  skeletons,  346  crania,  and  259  parts  of 
animals  in  the  department  of  comparative  anatomy ;  1,390  human  crania,  45  mumniies, 
and  225  mounted  specimens  of  healthy  and  morbid  animal  tissues,  vegetable  structures, 
mineral  substances,  &c.,  in  the  bioloj^cal  and  microscopical  section. 

All  this  has  been  accomplished  without  any  aid  from  the  city,  State,  or  National 
Qovemment,  being  the  result  of  patient,  persevering  labor  of  men  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  science,  these  labors  having  extended  through  a  period 
of  more  than  sixty  years. 

THE  FRANKLIN    INSTTTUTB 

is  devoted  to  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  having  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  all  on 
scientific  subjects,  among  which  is  an  entire  collection  of  British  patents.  Drawing  is 
taught  hero  and  regular  lectures  given  annually.  The  efiect  of^  this  institution  is  to 
increase  vastly  the  amount  of  skifled  labor,  thus  elevating  the  workingmen.  It  also 
issues  a  regular  monthly  journal,  in  which  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  aro  re- 
ported, milking  them  at  once  available  to  the  members. 

THE    LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

This  has  been  founded  since  the  late  war,  and  is  designed  to  maintain  and  odacste 
the  orphans  of  soldiers  who  fell  in  that  war,  and  to  provide  them  with  employment  or 
a  trade  that  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  In  this  work  of  charity  Phila- 
delphia is  believed  to  have  taken  the  lead. 

THE  MERCANTILE   UDRARY. 

This  until  recently  had  no  fixed  location,  but  now  has  a  spacious  edifice,  larger  thtfi 
any  other  library  building  in  America.  It  now  contains  50,000  volumes,  excfosiTe  of 
la^  numbers  of  i>eriodicals.    More  than  500  volumes  are  daily  loaned  on  an  avenge* 

The  other  principal  libraries  in  the  city  are  the  Philadelphia  Library,  the  oldest 
'public  library  in  America,  founded  in  1731,  and  very  rich  in  oid^becdcs :  th^  Loganiao 
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Library,  for  reference,  free  to  all,  and  abounding  in  classical  works ;  the  Apprentices, 
Library,  and  several  others  of  great  excellence. 

COUNTT   PRISONS. 

There  has  been  a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  commitments  for  the  year  1870, 
there  being  only  15,388,  while  those  for  18G9  reached  18,305.  This  decrease  may  be  re- 
ceived as  a  very  acceptable  fact,  especially  as  there  has  been  a  diminution  during  a 
period  of  years,  the  number  in  1860  having  reached  20,801,  and  in  1866  19,468.  The 
expenses  of  the  prison  for  1870  were  $102,680  08,  being  less  than  those  of  1869  by 
13,245  04. 

STATE    CHARITY. 

The  State  granted  the  following  appropriations  to  institutions  in  Philadelphia: 

Fordeaf  and  dumb $35,215  45 

Forblind  31,500  00 

For  feeble-minded  children 28,800  39 

For  Home  for  Destitute  Colored  Children  ^ '  750  00 

For  Union  Temiwrary  Home 1,875  QQ 

FoT  Northern  Home  for  Friendless  Children 11, 869  44 

For  Lincoln  Institution 7,9ai  96 

For  Church  Home 84(1  14 

For  Germantowu  Homo 75  00 

For  St.  John's  Boys' Orphan  Asylum 1,52,'  00 

For  Catholic  Home 550  00 

For  Eastern  Penitentiary 31,175  00 

For  House  of  Refuge 53,756  00 

ToUl 205,83%  38 


THIC  SUKDAY-SCHOOL  ARMY. 


The  following  census  of  all  the  Sunday-schools  in  Philadelphia  was  made  and  re< 
by  the  police  during  the  summer : 


AilCil 


^1 


8 
9 
2 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Donominatious. 


Methodist  Episcopal 

Proteaiant  Episcopol 

Presbyteriim 

Baptist 

Roniau  CatlioUo 

Lotheran 

G«nnan  Reformed 

Reformed  Prosbytorian 

Uoited  Presbyterian 

Union 

Evangelical 

HoraTiaa \ 

friends 

Reformed  D  a  tcb 

Congregational 

Mennomto 

Christian 

Universalist 

Independent 

Hebrew 

Union  Presbyterian 

German  Evangelical  Reformed 1 . 

IMsciples  of  Cbrif  t 
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PITTSBUEG. 

During  the  pasfe  year  a  mnch  larger  proportion  of  the  children  of  school  age  have 
heen  in  attendance  at  school  than  diiring  any  former  year.  At  the  same  time,  many 
improvements  have  been  introduced  into  the  schools,  and  a  greatly  increased  interest 
in  educational  matters  has  been  manifested  by  all  olassee  of  the  community.  As  a 
result  of  this  improved  condition  of  things  outwardly,  internal  order  haa  been  easy 
and  progress  in  learning  has  been  marked  and  satisfactory.  Four  sobool-bntldinga 
have  been  completed  in  the  past  year,  and  three  others  are  in  process  of  constractioo. 
The  spirit  of  improvement  among  the  people  has  been  niauifested  not  only  in  the 
buildings,  but  in  their  surroundings,  in  the  planting  of  trees,  plants,  and  flowers,  ^here 
previously  all  was  barren  pavement. 

Ornamentation  is  consequently  finding  its  way  into  the  school-rooms,  where  the^ 
representatives  of  refinement,  purity,  and  gentleness  tend  to  displace  rudeness,  disre- 
spect, and  incorrigibility* 

STATISTICS. 

Children  of  school  age 21,845 

Children  attending  school 13,662 

Children  not  in  school 7,9ri3 

Children  at  work 4,533 

Teachers 215 

Amount  paid  teachers  of  all  kinds $140,153  10 

Cost  per  pupil,  estimated  on  average  of  daily  attendance $18  45 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  magnificent  new  high-school  building,  just  completed,  was. formally  dedicated  on 
the  I3th  of  October,  an  event  marking  a  new  epoch  \m  the  history  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  citj',  which  had  long  been  anticipated  by  the  youthful  population  with  the 
liveliest  interest.  Accordingly,  it  is  stated  by  one  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  event,  that 
young  Pittsburg  was  early  astir  to  hail  the  occasion,  that  mothers  and.  sisters  had  been 
pressed  into  service  for  days  and  nights  previous  in  the  manufacture  of  badseii  and 
rosettes.  "  Hands  and  features  which,  in  the  blissful  independence  of  childhood,  might 
have  been  oblivious  to  the  chemical  properties  of  soap,  or  the  sanitary  influences  of 
water  for  months  before,  were  willingly  coniigned  to  the  agonies  of  a  perfect  ablution," 
and  "  shining  morning  faces,"  with  eager  expression  of  expectancy  smiled  from  every 
doorstep  long  before  me  hour  assigned  for  the  ceremonies  to  commence.  At  half  past 
10  o'clock  the  ranks  wore  formed,  fully  4,000  children  being  in  the  procession,  which 
moved  from  its  starting-point  to  the  school-building. 

•  DEDICATION  ADDRESSES. 

In  the  aftcHioon  a  large  assemblage,  comprising  several  hundred  teachers  and  many 
citizens,  met  in  the  hall  of  the  new  edifice.  Protessor  Luckey,  superintendent  of  the 
city  schools,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  and  John  Wilson,  esq.,  president  of  the  board 
of  education,  was  called  to  preside.  After  prayer  by  Eev.  Mr.  Montgomery  and  a  eong 
by  a  quartette  club.  Professor  Andrew  Burtt  made  the  dedicating  address,  denominat- 
ing the  cause  of  free  education  the  lever  by  which  the  people  are  to  be  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  of  intellectual  culture  and  morality.  After  dwelling  appropriately  upon 
the  special  advantages  to  Pittsburg  from  the  establishment  of  this  school,  ne  concluded 
by  proclaiming  the  school  dedicated,  '^calling  for  anathemas^ from  the  wise  and  good 
npon  such  as  would  refuse  to  say  'Amen.''' 

Other  addresses  were  made  by  W.  D.  Moore,  esq.,  Dr.  B.  C.  Jillson,  late  of  the  West- 
em  University,  but  at  present  principal  of  the  high  school,  and  Rev.  John  S.  Sands, 
during  the  afternoon ;  and  in  the  evening  an  address  waa  given  by  Hon.  H.  6.  Swope, 
who  concluded  his  remarks  as  follows :  '*  The  school  stands  here  on  this  high  emiaeoM 
overlooking  our  numerous  forges,  furnaces,  mills,  and  workshops,  to  tell  ufj  that  miod 
rules  over  ^1 ;  that  all  great,  grand,  and  glorious  ends  are  but  the  legitimate  resnUs 
of  educated  labor.  And  now  the  stately  ^fice  is  completed  and  dedicated  fo  its  great 
work,  and  it  only  remains  for  teachers  to  carry  out  what  has  be^i  so  nobly  begun.  It 
has  been  endowed  by  all  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  all ;  let  it  be  equal  in  all  remjecta 
to  the  best  institutions  founded  and  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  their  children  mom^ 
Let  it  be  the  common  aim  to  send  forth  all  the  pupils  educated  in  all  tlie  iirincipk^ 
constituting  the  highest  manhood,  enabling  them  to  become  true  to  God  and  fanioQS 
through  the  ages." 

ADDRESS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  WICKERSHAM. 

Hon.  J.  p.  Wickersham,  State  superintendent,  spoke  of  his  beinc:  present^  two  yeaw 
before,  at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  building,  and  of  Ti;s  greatl  interest  ia 
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its  progress  to  completion ,  which  he  was  as  happy  to  see  as  any  one  could  be.  The 
hosM  of  education,  he  said,  had  cause  of  self-gratulation,  this  grandest  work  ever  ac- 
complished in  the  city  having  been  secured  after  a  long  and  hard  struggle.  He  con- 
sidered the  school-building  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  in  the  State.  Ue- 
feiriog  to  the  school  system  of  the  State,  he  said  it  was  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to, 
that  of  other  States,  and  predicted  glorious  results  in  the  ^tnre.  The  system  was 
broad  enough  for  all  classes,  conditions,  and  all  colors.  He  was  glad  to  see  the  colored 
children  in  the  procession  to-day,  marching  proudly  under  their  banners.  In  reply  to 
the  question  whether  the  high  schools  would  be  a  success,  he  answered  that  the  best 
lawyers,  business  men,  and  working  men  would  hereafter  claim  this  institution  as  their 
alma  matet^  and  that  its  entire  success  was  already  assured. 

After  brief  addresses  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Miller,  a  member  of  the  central  board  of  educa- 
tion. Professor  George  J.  Luckey,  and  Dr.  Calder,  of  the  State  Agricultural  School,  the 
dedicatory  exercises, were  concluded  by  the  singing  of  the  song,  "  Twenty  Years  Ago," 
by  the  quartette  club,  and  the  doxology  by  the  auoience. 

YORK. 

RIQH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  attendance  at  this  school  was  93  per  cent,  of  the  number  enrolled.  The 
basis  of  the  course  of  instruction  is  upon  an  attendance  for  four  years.  The  several 
classes  contained  the  following  numbers :  Seniors,  4 ;  juniors,  2d ;  sophomores,  27 ; 
freshmen,  35 ;  total,  94. 

PUBUO  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  the  borough  during  the  year  was 
2,038;  average  attendance  of  the  males,  662;  of  females,  718;  total  average,  1,380. 
Whole  number  of  schools,  28.  These  are  graded  as  primary,  18 ;  secondary',  7  ;  gram- 
mar, 2;  high  school  1. 

The  snp^iutendent,  W.  H.  Shelley,  esq..  Is  also  the  principal  of  the  high  school, 
teaching  four  and  a  half  hours  dally,  and  making  one  hundred  and  sixty  visits  to  the 
schools,  besides  holding  eighteen  district  institutes,  arranging  a  full  graded  course  of 
Btudy  for  all  the  schools,  and  other  duties. 

Hon.  J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM,  State  Superiniendenty  HarritJmrg, 

COUNTY,  CITY,  AND  BOROUGH  SUPERINTENDENTS,  1870. 
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RHODE  ISLAND.  3S5 

RHOI>£    ISI^JLJilD. 

THE  FIRST  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATllON. 

At  tbe  date  tbe  pre^snt  report  was  made,  tlie  board  of  education  had,  under  the  re- 
eent  law  eetablishiug  it,  been  organized  eight  months.  The  following  is  the  subst-ance 
of  their  first  report.  They  refer  at  length  to  the  complex  nature  of  uie  former  school 
eystem,  and  the  great  need  of  a  complete  change. 

THK  CHILDREN  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

"  The  board  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  general  assembly  to  a  large  and  rap- 
idly increasing  class,  whose  existence  is  a  menace  to  the  future  welfare  of  society — ^the 
truant  and  neglected  children  growing  up  in  idleness  and  ignorance,  and  who,  if  not 
cared  for,  mast  become  a  very  dangerous  element  in  our  body  politic.  It  is  hoped  the 
legislature  will  devise  some  legal  measures  for  correcting  this  great  evil.  Attention  is 
also  called  to  the  large  number  of  children  employed  in  our  manufacturing  establish- 
moots  deprived  of  the  educational  privileges  provided  by  the  statutes. 

''AvoHuitary  agreement  (such  as  was  circulated  in  Connecticut)  is  proposed  between 
the  various  manimKsturers  to  abide  by  the  law,  so  that  all  shall  stand  on  common  ground 
in  regard  to  the  employment  of  children,  and  the  law  thus  receive  an  easy  enforcement.'' 

EOTABUSHMENT  OF  KORMAL  AND  TRAININa  SCHOOLS. 

"The  board  unanimously  urges  the  immediate  establishment  of  a  normal  school  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  the  legislative  enactment  which  shall  establish  such  a  school,  it  is 
Bugsosted  that  the  act  specify  such  guarantees  and  requirements  in  tbe  management 
ofl^e  schools  as  shall  prevent  the  squandering  of  the  appropriations  upon  teachers 
who  have  no  natural  tact  for  teaching,  or  will  not  contract  to  teach  for  at  least  two 
years  within  the  State ;  and  that  the  success  of  tbe  institution  may  not  be  jeopardized 
by  lack  of  pecuniary  means,  it  is  recommended  that  a  maximum «um  of  not  less  than 
ten  tJiOQsand  dollars  be  annually  appropriated  therefor.^ 

WORK  OF  THE  TEACHKRS'  INSl'lTUTK  APPROVED. 

''The  board  would  also  express  their  approval  of  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes 
in  the  several  parts  of  the  State,  as  promoting  the  cause  of  education,  not  only  by  sug- 
gesting modes  of  imparting  instruction  to  teachers,  and  kindling  anew  their  interest 
and  zeal  in  their  work,  but  by  their  direct  influence  upon  all  others  who  attend  them, 
and  a  reflex  influence  upon  tne  committees,  arousing  tnem  from  the  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence which  have  been  so  prevsdent. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSIONER  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  report  of  the  commissioner  of  public  schools,  the  Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bicknell,  for 
the  school  year  ending  May  1, 1670,  contains  the  following  information : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  Rhode  Island,  United  States  census,  1870 217, 306 

Total  population  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  (census 

Qfim^) 38,768 

Number  of  towns  in  Rhode  Island 34 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  State 412 

Number  of  summer  schools  in  the  State 583 

Number  of  winter  schools  in  the  Stat« .- 635 

Number  of  teachers  in  summer  schools 651 

Number  of  teachein  in  winter  schools 711 

Number  of  weeks  in  school  vear  averaged 34 

Number  of  pupils  re^stered  in  summer  schools 25,567 

Average  attendance  m  summer  sehools 20,048 

Number  of  pupils  restored  in  winter  schools 28,364 

Average  attendance  m  winter  schools 22,444 

Percentage  of  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  registered 

in  summer  schools • -64 

Percentage  of  population  between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  fifteen  registered 

in  winter  schools .73 

Number  of  pupils  in  private  schools,  (census  of  1865) 6,336 

Amount  of  State  appropriation  for  schools |90, 000 

Amount  of  town  appropriation  for  schools $246,046  05 

Amount  from  registry  taxes  and  other  sources $44,799  96 

Amount  from  district  taxes iJ?^'^^  ^ 

Expenditure,  exclusive  of  school-houses $336,662  27 

Expenditure  for  school-houses Y"  ISS'S^^  ^^ 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes .iigiiisad-bv-v.  $529,054  08 
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UNirOBMITY  T)P  TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  widest  dirersity  prevails  in  Rhode  Island  respecting  text-books  in  the  several 
towns,  and  often  in  the  same  town,  and  has  been  a  jnst  and  serious  cause  of  complaint 
The  labors  of  the  teachers  are  increased  because  classification  of  pupils  is  prevented. 
Much  i>ecnniary  loss  results  to  the  children  of  those  parents  who  chau>2;e  thoir  reaidenoe* 
This,  no  doubt,  operates  to  actually  prevent  attendance  at  school  in  many  case^  6^e> 
dally  children  or  poor  or  avaricious  parents. 

EDUCATION  AND  IGNORANCE. 

There  y^ere  5,014  children  in  the  State  who  had  not  attended  school  during  the  yesr. 
This  is  12.9  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  probable  that  at  least  one  in  seven  of  all  the  children  in  the  State  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  age  did  not  attend  any  school  during  the  year.    The  greateet 

KTcentage  of  absentees  is  found  in  those  towns  which  have  the  largest  foreign  popn- 
tion  by  percentage. 

Absent  from  school. — Cumberland,  17.1  per  cent.;  North  Providence,  Sai  percent.; 
Paw  tucket,  18  per  cent. ;  BurriDville,  26.8  per  cent. ;  Cranston,  15.8  per  cent;* ;  and 
Smithfield,  20.5  per  cent.  It  is  a  fact  which  demands  the  earnest  and  immediate  atten- 
tion  of  our  legislators,  and  of  every  citizen,  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  Hie  children 
are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  Of  the  whole  xwpulation  of  the  State  63.4Lin  each  100 
are  of  American  and  36.G  are  of  foreign  parentage.  The  larger  portion  of  these  peraoas 
of  foreign  parentage  who  cannot  read  and  wnte  is  of  foreign  birth,  and  they  are  per- 
sons who  in  their  childhood  did  not  enioy  the  opportunities  tor  education  that  chiliuen 
do  in  this  State ;  and,  unfortunately,  the  ignorance  of  parents,  in  connectiou  wMi  the 
open  opposition  of  their  spiritual  advisers  to  the  tree  schools,  begets  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  foreign  ]i>opulation  a  great  indifference,  or  even  oppo^tlon, 
to  the  education  of  their  children.  In  this  way  there  is  great  danger  that  thui  uLurm- 
ing  amount  of  ignorance  in  the  State  will  be  peipetnated  and  increased. 

COMPULSORT   EDUCATION. 

"  What  shall  be  done,"  says  Sui>erintendent  BickneU,  "  for  the  more  than  lO/XM  ehjl- 
dren  in  oar  State,  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  attend  no  school,  most  of  whom  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  many  of  whom  are  vagrants  and  truants,  with  none-to  case 
for  their  w^are  t  Some  of  them  work  in  our  £EM;tories,  and,  from  necessity  of  one  kind 
or  another,  are  compelled  to  pass  the  tender  years  of  youth — the  best  and  only  yeaxB 
for  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  an  education— under  the  severe  restraints  of  loQg-co!i> 
tinned  and  wearisome  labor,  and  deprived  of  the  blessing  of  common-school  inslraction. 
Others  are  learning  the  vices  and  corruption  which  idleness,  neclect,  and  profli|pi«^ 
must  surely  engender^  and,  under  the  influence  of  bad  associates  and  adepts  in  crime,  are 
candidates  for  the  reform  school  and  the  prison.  Can  the  State  afford  the  loss  cdT  eo 
many  of  its  children  from  its  schools  of  learning,  to  be  educated  in  schools  of  crime  T 
Can  it  take  the  responsibility  even  of  allowing  ^ne-fifth  of  its  youthful  population  to 
grow  up  in  a  condition  which  wiU  endanger  its  civil  rights,  as  well  as  material  pros- 

iHjrity,  and  its  social  and  moral  character  t  Crime  and  ignorance,  masked  by  day,  go 
land  in  hand  by  night  to  perform  deeds  of  wickedness  and  shame.  Shall  society  juk- 
tiently  suffer  the  Avi-ong  and  its  repetition  T  Certainly  a  call  comes  to  the  legislators 
of  the  State  to  protect  and  secure  the  homes,  the  property,  the  rights,  the  lives  of  t-be 
people,  from  the  pnblic  and  private  villainy  which  infests  societv.  The  public  actkotA. 
can  do  its  part,  bnt  not  all  of  the  work,  and,  in  order  that  it  may  ao  its  legitimate  pstft, 
the  child  must  be  i>laccd  and  held  within  its  influence.'' 

teachers'  IKSTTTUTES,  and  a  state  NORMAL  AND  TRAINING  SCHOOL, 

were  first  held  in  Rhode  Island  twenty>five  years  ago.  A  series,  three  days  each,  hw« 
been  held  this  year,  some  of  which  had  the  attendance  of  200  teachers  each,  and  tlie 
presence  of  the  governor  and  other  eminent  jiersons.  An  earnest  move  is  beio|^  mftdo 
to  secure  a  State  normal  and  training  school,  as  recommended  by  the  lioard  ott&wac^^ 
tioo.  The  superintendent  says :  **  The  call  is  universal  for  a  thoroughly  trained  a^tl 
disciplined  corps  of  teachers.  Within  the  past  three  vears  the  school  officers  of  cYcary 
town  in  the  State  have  expressed  strong  and  emphatic  opinions  upon  this  snl^^eei^  1^^ 
their  annual  reports  to  the  people.  The  response  of  the  people  has  been,  and  still  is» 
heartily  unanimous :  *  Give  us  good  teachers  for  all  our  schools,  and  we  yrill  giveoiT^tv 
money  for  their  better  support ; '  and  the  only  proper  ground  for  the  demand  Sa^  i^. 
creased  salaries  is  a  better  grade  of  instruction  to  be  furnished." 
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THE  KIXD  OP  EDUCATION  RHODE  ISLAND  NEEDS. 

A  gysiem  of  free  schools  to  be  universally  popular  must  bo  universally  practical,  so 
nucb  BO  that  the  dullest  comprehension  may  sec  something  of  intrinsic  value  in  it. 

Rhode  Island  is  a  State  of  manufactures.  All  of  their  business  interests  grow  out  of 
the  investment  of  capital  in  the  various  productive  industries  of  the  factory,  the  shop, 
and  the  foundery.  A  large  portion  of  their  population  are  artisans,  and  their  wealth  is 
the  result  of  skilled  handicraft.  While  education  has  its  main  office  in  fitting  children 
for  citizenship  and  manhood,  it  has  also  its  practical  work  in  fitting  them  for  the  trades 
and  manufactures  to  which  they  will  bo  introduced  and  on  the  labor  of  which  they 
must  depend  for  a  livelihood.  While  labor-saving  machines  destroy  the  drudgery  of 
toil  aocl  perfect  the  operations  of  handicraft,  our  schools  become  time-saving  machines, 
by  means  of  which  months  and  years  may  bo  saved  to  our  youth  in  the  competitions  of 
daily  life. 

THOMAS  A.  TEFFf— A  BRIEF  BUT  BRILUAKT  LIFE. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  value  of  industrial  schools  can  be  presented  than  that 
which  is  furnished  by  the  life  and  example  of  a  native  Rhode  Islander,  Thomas  Alex- 
ander Tefit.  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  in  his  first  visits  among  the  schools  of  Rhode  Island, 
found  young  Tefft  in  the  district  school  iu  his  native  town  of  Richmond.  He  thought 
he  saw  in  hira  the  germs  of  unusual  i)owcrs,  and  was  impressed  with  bis  energj',  intel- 
ligence^ and  power,  his  love  of  the  beauUful  in  nature  and  art,  and  his  taste  and  skill 
ia  drawing.  He  said  to  him,  in  substance,  "  You  must  not  buiy  yourself  here  in  ob- 
B^Jiinty ;  Ro  to  Providence  and  study  architecture ;  make  that  your  profession,  and  let 
our  State  nave  the  benefit  of  your  acquirements  in  a  department  whoso  ajsthotic  claims 
have  too  long  been  neglected."  He  came  to  Providence,  studied  architecture,  gradu- 
ated with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  philosophy  in  1851,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  studies 
planned,  and  furnished  designs  for  school-buU dings,  churche*,  private  dwellings,  and 
other  edifices,  in  this  and  otner  States,  among  which  is  the  fine  stnicture  of  the  Provi- 
dence and  Worcester  and  Providence  and  Boston  Railroad  station.  He  went  to  the 
schools  of  Europe  to  study  architecture,  and  studied  sculpture  also  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  better  architect. 

While  in  Europe  he  became  interested  in  the  question  of  a  universal  currency,  and 
his  views  so  commended  themselves  to  the  wisest  minds  of  both  continents  that  his 
plans — without  due  credit,  however,  to  him — were  adopted  by  the  international  confer^- 
cnce  held  in  Paris  during  the  Universal  Exposition  of  1867. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Tefft  in  1859  cut  short,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  a  remarkable  life. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  president  of  this  institution,  Rev.  Dr.  Caswell,  has  been  for  more  than  forty 
years  one  of  its  professors,  and  identified  with  all  its  interests.  Under  this  manage- 
ment the  college  has  at  present  a  ireshman  class  of  80,  the  largest  that  has  ever  beeik 
admitted,  and  a  total  of  220  students,  and  16  professors  and  coflege  officers. 

SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  ALUMNI  OF  BROWN  UNIVERSITY. 

Since  President  Manning  commenced  his  college  labors  at  Warren  with  a  single 
pupil,  the  late  Professor  William  Rogers,  2,429  young  men  have  graduated,  of  whom 
1,400  are  now  living.  These  may  be  supposed  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  world,  and 
to  represent  the  various  callings  and  professions  in  life.  Of  these,  32  have  rendered, 
and  are  now  rendering,  efficient  service  in  the  cause  of  education,  as  presidents  of  col- 
leges and  theological  schools ;  135  as  professors  and  tutors;  18  have  been  honored  with 
a  eeat  in  the  United  States  Senate;  40  have  served  as  Representatives  iu  Congress;  24 
have  been  elected  governors  and  lieutenant-governors ;  27  have  been  honored  with  a 
position  as  judge,  or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court ;  650  have  been  ordained  to  tho 
gospel  ministry,  one-sixth  of  whom  have  received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from 
their  alma  mater  and  from  other  colleges.  Fifty-three  of  the  graduates  of  Brown  havo 
received  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  many  of  whom,  as,  for  example,  Jonathan  Rns- 
scllj  William  Hunter,  Henry  Wheaton,  and  William  L.  Mai-cy,  have  held  high  ofllcial 
positions  under  the  Government,  and  by  their  talents  and  skill  won  undying  fame. 

LIBRAHY  FUNDS  AND  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  library  continues  to  receive  valuable  accessions.  It  now  numbers  upwards  of 
38,000  volumes.  The  total  amount  of  the  several  different  funds  of  tho  university  is 
$509,482.  Outstanding  subscriptions  amounting  to  about  $20,000  remain  unpaid.  It 
is  expected  |1(5,000  to  $18,000  of  this  amount  will  bo  paid  during  the  present  year. 

The  late  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  D.  D.,  left  in  his  will  a  legacy  to  Br^n  University 
amounting  to  about  $20,000.  Digitized  by  VjOOQIC 
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By  virtnr  >f  the  contract  between  the  college  and  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  relative 
to  the  tranoier  and  Bale  of  land  scrip,  the  college  is  bound  to  educate  Bcholars  appointed 
by  the  State,  each  at  the  rate  of  $100  per  annum,  to  the  extent  of  the  entire  annual 
income  of  the  fund.  The  entire  amount  for  which  the  scrip  was  sold  (being  $50,000} 
has  now  been  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  State  will  therefore  be  entitled  hereafter 
to  have  about  thirty  beneficiaries  in  the  university.  During  the  past  year  three  ooly 
have  been  upon  State  scholarBhipa. 

PROVIDENCE. 

[From  the  aimaal  report  of  the  school  coinmittco  for  the  year  1871,  inclading  two  semi-annual  reportoef 
the  city  saperintendont,  Danid  Loach,  esq.] 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  all  our  schools  is  8,877.  Of  this  number 
316  have  been  received  into  the  high  schools ;  2,524  into  the  grammar  schools ;  ^COi 
into  the  intermediate,  and  4,035  into  the  primary  schools. 

The  schools  are  reported  in  a  prosperous  condition,  the  greatest  drawback  to  their 
usefulness  being  the  evil  of  irregular  attendance,  and  a  want  of  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  with  the  work  of  the  schools.  In  manv  cases  children  are  resigned 
to  the  care  of  the  teacher  with  less  concern,  it  is  remarked,  than  a  paokage  of  goods  to 
a  transportation  company,  and  with  leas  thought  regarding  their  safety.  Parents  are 
urged  to  visit  the  school-room. 

The  committee  have  endeavored  to  obtain  progressive  teachers  of  the  broadest  cul- 
ture, in  which  effort  they  have  been  generally  successful,  although  some  exceptions  in 
the  primary  and  intermediate  schools  are  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  and  oontmt 
to  remain  treading  around  the  circle,  in  the  same  path,  term  after  term.  Vacatioa 
schools  are  a  feature  of  the  system,  their  object  being  to  furnish  a  refuge  from  the 
temptations  and  dangers  of  the  street.  During  the  summer  vacation  five  ungraded 
schools  were  in  operation  for  six  weeks. 

Special  instruction  in  writing  has  been  given,  and  a  marked  improvement  in  mosie 
is  reported.  A  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  reading  by  the  successful  labors  of  Hra. 
Miller,  who  spent  a  fortnight  with  the  teachers  and  in  the  schools. 

LIGHT  AND  VENTILATION. 

Attention  is  called  by  the  superintendent  to  the  subiect  of  the  proper  ventilation  and 
light  in  the  school-room  as  of  the  first  importance.  The  best  method  of  securing  v^ti- 
latiou,  in  his  opinion,  is  by  the  application  of  heat. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

These  schools  have  been  unusually  prosperous.  No  part  of  our  school  ^stem  is  pro- 
■duciug  more  practical  results,  but  their  efficiency  would  be  very  much  increased  by 
better  room  accommodations,  in  which  the  larger  pupils  can  bo  separated  ^m  the 
smaller.  The  superintendent  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  a  hi^r 
^grade,  one  that  might  properly  be  called  an  elementary  polytechnic  schooL  There  is  a 
^reat  and  pressing  demand  for  such  au  institution  in  the  city. 

COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

The  number  of  children  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  idleness  is  increasing  evwy 
year.  In  respect  to  compulsory  attendance  of  children  at  school  it  is  argued  that  in 
the  right  to  take  property  to  establish  schools  is  also  included  the  right  to  see  that  the 
end  sought  for,  namely,  the  security  of  life,  liberty-,  and  property,  through  inteUigenoo 
and  virtue,  is  not  thwarted  by  non-uso  of  the  privileges  so  provided,  and  that  a  law 
compelling  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  would  be  no  more  an  infringement 
upon  personal  liberty  than  is  any  other  law ;  and  that  all  laws,  in  a  greater  or  Ices 
degree,  do  abridge  the  freedom  of  individuals  whose  conduct  they  regulate.  The 
establishment  of  an  industrial  school  separate  from  the  reform  school  is  rocommeiided 
for  the  salvation  of  the  large  class  of  orphans,  and  worse  than  orphanS)  who  are  hst 
becoming  vagrants  and  criminals. 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS  FOR  1871. 

Population  of  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870 68,904 

Number  of  children  of  school  age 13,000 

Number  of  children  in  public  schools 8,877 

Average  attendance '- 7,990 

Receipts  for  school  purposes $207,303  45 

Expouditurefor  echool  pnrpoew ,j.,,„^^.^^5^t^»)6.9(B  00 
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NEWPORT. 

[Fran  the  ammftl  report  of  the  school  committee  ood  the  saiierinteDdent  of  public  8oho<^  for  the  year 
1870-'71— Frederic  TV.  Tilton,  Baperintendent.] 

6UMMABY  OP  STATISnC& 

Popalationof  thecity 12,521 

Namber  of  children  of  school  ago  . : '. 2,500 

Number  of  children  attendiDR  public  schools,  about 594 

Pereentage  of  average  atten&nco,(  1870-71) .903 

Whole  number  of  schools.. 27 

\?hole  namber  of  teachers  (males,  3 ;  females,  30) 33 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 22 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $30,055  28 

Total  expenditure  for  school  purposes $29, 969  92 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

In  some  matters  of  very  great  importanco  marked  progress  has  been  made  duriug 
the  year  which  is  now  closing.  Tberehas  been  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  methods  of 
discipline.  The  discipline  has  usually  been  mild,  and,  at  the  same  time,  firm.  The 
amount  of  school  legislation  in  the  State  has  been  very  largo,  and  its  character  very 
important,  including  the  passajjo  of  a  bill  authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  State 
normal  school,  for  which  an  annual  mileage  appropriation  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  has 
been  made.  This  sum  will  be  equitably  divided  among  the  pupils  who  reside  more 
than  five  miles  from  the  school.    The  entire  expense  of  tuition  is  incurred  by  the  State, 

TARDINESS. 

The  average  amount  of  tardiness  in  the  schools  has  been  very  small.  The  cases 
which  have  occurred  however  have  been  unevenly  distributed.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  one-tenth  of  all  the  cases  of  tardiness  reported  for  the  week  occur  in  a  single  room. 
In  one  of  tho  primary  schools  but  one  case  of  tardiness  was  reported  during  an  entire 
term.  But  while  the  attendance  of  pupils  actually  belonging  to  the  schools  is  good, 
there  is  in  our  city,  as  well  as  in  others,  a  class  of  children  of  school  age  whose  names 
are  upon  tho  roll  of  no  schools,  public  or  private,  and  whose  truancy  is  consequently 
permanent.  The  inquiry  as  to  the  means  which  shall  be  taken  to  bring  these  children 
under  the  influence  of  the  school  is  becoming  a  very  serious  one.  Tho  support  of  the 
schools  by  general  taxation  implies  a  moral  contract  between  the  State  and  the  tax- 
payer. A  citizen,  whose  tax  for  the  support  of  such  a  system  is  large,  and  who  receives 
no  direct  benefit  from  the  schools,  contents  himself  with  the  assurance  that  the  tone  of 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  is  being  elevated ;  that  ignorance  and  crime  are 
meeting  with  a  vigorous  assault,  and  that  lie  is  to  enjoy  increased  security  of  person 
»nd  property.  If  the  tax-payer  finds  that  he  does  not  receive  the  protection  which 
was  promised  him,  he  cannot  be  blamed  for  feeling  that  tho  State  has  broken  a  contract 
U)  which,  morally  at  least,  she  has  made  herself  a  party. 

INPUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS, 

A  very  fine  farm  of  100  acres  has  recently  been  given  to  the  town  of  Portsmouth, 
for  an  industrial  school,  by  Miss  Ellen  Townsend,  where  boys  who  are  neglected  and 
friendless  may  have  a  plain,  comfortable  home,  and  may  be  taught  how  to  support 
thnnselves  by  honest  labor,  and  to  become  good  and  useful  members  of  society. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS, 

Oar  evening  school  is  doing  a  quiet  work  among  those  persons  whose  circumstances 
forbid  their  attending  the  day  school.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  in  connection 
with  this  school  for  instruction  in  mechanical  and  free-hand  drawing,  our  industrial 
mtereats  would  be  much  enhanced.  A  great  man^  mechanics,  whose  Knowledge  and 
experience  are  ample,  are  hampered  by  the  inability  to  place  before  their  own  eyes 
and  the  eyee  of  others  the  conceptions  of  their  minds. 
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SOUTH  CABOI^INA. 

Office  op  State  Superintendent  of  Education, 

Columbiay  South  Carolina,  October  28, 1871. 
General:  Inclosed  herewith  please  fiud  school  statistics  (such  as  they  are)  of  tho 
State  of  Sonth  Carolina  for  the  scholastic  year  1871.  It  is  a  source  of  much  regret  to 
mo  that  said  statistics  arc  so  deficient.  This  office  is  almost  entirely  dependent  npon 
the  county  school  commissioners  of  the  State  for  statistical  information  concaniDg 
the  puhlic  schools.  The  annual  reports  of  many  of  said  officers  are  very  imperfect 
while  in  other  instances  such  reports  have  not  heen  seasonahly  forwarded. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  State  appi-opriation  (as  is  shown  in  one  of  the  accompanying  tables)  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endins  October  31, 1871,  and  made  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  fi-ee 
common  schools,  consisted  of  $150,000,  iu  addition  to  the  i>oll  or  capitation  tax,  from 
which  we  shall  probably  realize  this  year  $50,000  or  more.  Add  to  these  two  soms 
$1,000  derived  from  licenses,  and  the  aggregate  amount  will  be  $201,000. 

A  majority  of  the  school  districts  iu  the  State  have  assessed  a  school  district  tax, 
but  I  have  at  present  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  amount  of  such  tax. 

state     APPROPRIATIONS    MADE     FOR    EDUCATIONAL     PURPOSES    OTHER     THAN    FREE 

COMMON   SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  the  appropriation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  the  following 
State  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  have  been  made  for  the  fiscal  year  here- 
inbefore mentioned : 

For  tho  support  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina $^,  000  00 

For  repairs  on  university  buildings 6,000  00 

For  tho  purchase  of  school  text-books 34,020  14 

For  the  support  of  the  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Education  of  tho 

Deaf  and  Dumb  and  the  Blind 10,000  00 

For  the  support  of  the  State  Orphan  Asylum 10,000  00 

Total 85,020  14 


PROGRESS. 

A  reasonable  degree — taking  into  due  consideration  tho  adversities  and  difficulties 
encountered— has  been  achieved  in  our  educational  work  during  the  scholastic  year. 
Our  school  attendance  for  tho  jear  1871  more  than  doubles  that  of  1870.  Our  school 
law — which  is  not  fatiltless— will  not  fail  to  produce  very  favorable  results  if  it  be  prop- 
erly enforced  and  carried  out.  I  am  glad  to  testify  that  the  people  of  this  State  are 
gradually  acquiring  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  schools. 

Our  great  and  practical  difficulties  are — 

1st.  ludilferonce  and  incompetency  of  school  officers. 

t2d.  The  extreme  poverty  of  the  people,  and  the  embarrassed  condition  of  our  State 
finances. 

Yety  notwithstanding  obstacles,  the  foundation  of  a  thorough,  practical,  and  libenU 
system  of  common  schools  is  being  laid. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES  OF  EDUCATION. 

Very  much  of  the  educational  work  in  this  State  has  been  accomplished  by  ageneitf 
not  under  the  supervision  or  in  connection  with  this  office.  There  are  numerous  good 
private  and  select  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  in  our  midst  The  Bureau  of  Kda- 
gees,  Freedmeu  and  Abandoned  Lands  has  bmlt  a  goodly  number  of  comfortable  and 
commodious  school-houses. 

The  colored  ^ple  of  this  State  owe  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  various 
benevolent  societies  at  the  North  and  elsewhere,  which  have  for  several  yews  pis* 
done  such  a  noble  and  generous  part  in  the  education  and  elevation  of  that  rac«. 
These  schools— fA^  best  in  the  State-Amye  been  like  green  oases  in  the  desert  waste.  ^^ 
regret  that  wo  are  not  able  to  give  statistical  information  concerning  tho  work  accoa- 
"ilshed  by  outside  agencies.  ^  i 
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Hoping  that  this  commnnication  and  the  aocompanying  tables  will  not  reach  you  too 
lato  to  bo  of  service  to  yoo, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  veiy  respectfally,  yours, 

J.  K.  JILLSON, 
State  Superintendent  of  Educaiiony  South  Ckirolina. 
Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Comadmoner  qf  Eduoationj  Waekingtmi,  D.  C, 


[Trom  the  teeoBd  anotiAl  report  of  the  flnperintendeiit  of  ednoatlon  for  the  State  of  (South  Carolina,  for 
the  year  1870,  iaeaed  1871.    Hon.  J.  K  Jillson,  soperinteDdent] 

1869.  *1870. 

Kamber  of  white  males  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 40, 956  21, 660 

Namber  of  colored  males  between  the  ages  of  six  ^Jid  sixteen 58, 776  27, 317 

Total  males,  white  and  colored 99,732  48,977 

Namber  of  white  f^nnales  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 41, 240  20, 829 

Namber  of  colored  females  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen 56, 207  27, 184 

Total  females,  white  and  colored 97,447  48,013 

Total  white,  males  and  females 62,196  56,868 

Total  colored,  males  and  females 114,983  72,478 

\yhole  namber,  white  and  colored,  males  and  females 197, 179  129, 346 

Nmnbcr  common  schools  in  the  State 769 

Namber  of  pupils  that  attended  free  common  schools 30, 448 

Average  wages,  per  montli,  paid  teachers  of  each  sex $35 

First  grade |50 

Second  grade $35 

Third  mde $25 

School-houses  built  during  the  year 110 

Total  number  of  school-houses 657 

Namber  school  districts 469 

Of  the  number  of  school-hoiises  renorted  as  erected  during  the  year,  30  are  fVame- 
l)ailding8  and  the  remainder  are  log-nouses.  Of  those  previously  erected,  the  returns 
are  so  imperfect  and  meager,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  give  the  full  number,  or  estimated 
value.    Only  three  are  reported  as  having  their  grounds  inclosed. 

Teachers  are  divided,  according  to  the  grade  oftheir  certificates  of  qualification,  into 
three  classes,  and  the  monthly  siuary  of  each  class  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  grade. 
No  discrimination  in  regard  to  sex  is  made  in  the  wages  of  teachers. 

TEACnERS'  INSTITUTE. 

Bat  one  teacher^  institute  or  convention  has  been  held  in  the  State  during  the  year ; 
flt  Nazareth  Church,  Spartanburgh  County,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  August,  1870. 
Thirty  teachers  were  in  attendance.  The  organization  was  made  a  permanent  one,  u  nder 
the  name  of  **The  Teachers*  Convention  of  cpartanburgh  County,  South  Carolina,"  and 
is  to  meet  annually. 

In  virtue  of  the  requirements  of  the  State  school  law,  a  uniform  list  of  school  text- 
books has  been  determined  upon,  by  a  special  commission  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  presented  to  the  State  board  of  education. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PROGRESS. 

There  ore  several  obstacles  to  progress  in  the  educational  work ;  amons  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the  school  law,  inexperience  of  school  officers,  want 
of  suitable  school-houses,  scarcity  of  good  teachers,  apathy  and  impatience  of  the  people, 
opposition  to  the  new  svstem,  inadequacy  of  the  appropriations  for  school  purposes, 
and  defects  of  the  school  law. 

The  act  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  free  common  schools  for  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  did  not  become  a  law  until  the  16th  day  of  February,  1870.  In  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  of  section  43  of  said  law,  all  the  schools  under  State  saper- 
vision  were  closed  on  Friday,  June  24, 1870.  It  was  therefore  practically  impossible 
to  accomplish  much  in  so  sboH  a  space  of  time,  in  the  way  of  organizing  and  estab- 
lishing spools  under  the  new  system.  Four  school  commissioners  have  made  no 
returns  whatever,  as  required  by  law.  It  is  hoped  that  the  general  assembly  will 
adopt  appropriate  measures  to  secure  the  rigid  enforcement  of  section  26  of  the  school 
law.    The  law  provides  that  each  county  shall  be  divided  into  school  districts,  and 

*  Tho  onnmeration  of  school  populAtion  for  1870  required  by  section  38  of  the  school  law  has  been 
but  partiaDy  xnnde ;  complete  returns  having  been  received  from  twelve  counties  onljv  ^  ^ ^T  _ 
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a  board  of  school  trosteee  elected  or  appointed  for  each  district.  It  some  coirotics 
there  are  uo  school  districts,  and,  consoqnently,  no  school  trustees  have  been  appointctl 
In  many  cases  where  boards  of  school  trustees  have  been  appointed,  they  havo  failed 
to  qualify^  and  in  the  majority  of  other  instances  they  have  assumed  a  state  of  ''mas- 
terly inactiTity/'  as  far  as  schools  are  concerned. 

POOR  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS. 

Very  few  of  the  school-houses  are  State  property.  Most  of  the  buildings  occupied 
as  school-houses  are  miserable  affairs,  entirely  destitute  of  even  the  most  rude  and 
simple  comforts  and  conveniences  of  a  modern  school-room.  Some  le^slative  action 
should  bo  taken  to  enable  eitber  district  or  county  antbonties  to  raiso  by  taxation 
funds  to  be  applied  to  tbo  building  of  school-houses,  out-houses,  and  inclosorcs,  the 
providing  of  niel,  school-furniture,  and  apparatus,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Sutc 
funds,  to  the  support  of  teachers.  During  the  past  year  the  State  schools  havo  snffered 
severely  from  the  emplojrment  of  inefficient  and  incompetent  teachers — an  evil  which 
has  more  sensibly  shown  itself  in  the  scLools  whore  colored  children  attended.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  native  white  teachers  are  reluctant  to  assume  chargeof  such  schools.  The 
native  colored  teachers,  as  a  class,  are  wholly  incompetent,  audit  is  almost  impassible  to 
secure  the  services  of  tcacbcrs  from  abroad,  unless  they  can  bo  assigned  to  cominum- 
ties  where  they  can  obtain  some  of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  society  and  civ- 
ilization. 

Probably  no  State  in  the  Union  is  so  cursed  with  ]K)or  teachers  as  is  South  Caidioa- 
Many  of  the  people  are  sadly  indifferent  concerning  educational  matters,  not  cariDg 
whether  ^^  school  keeps  or  not.''  Many  keep  their  children  in  the  fields  at  work  when 
they  ought,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  to  send  them  to  school. 

OPPOSITION  TO  THE  NEW  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  new  school  system,  like  everything  else  new,  meets  with  much  opposition  from 
certain  classes  of  people,  disciples  of  the  *^  old  pod-auger  di^s.''  The  great  objcctioa 
'in*gcd  is  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  system.  Education,  certainly,  costs  much  Uiosev, 
but  for  every  investment  of  money  which  the  State  or  tuo  people  shall  make  for  coai- 
mon-school  privileges,  there  will  be  a  future  golden  harvest  of  civilization,  progress, 
prosperity,  good  order  and  enteiprise. 

The  general  assembly,  at  its  last  session,  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Octo- 
ber 31, 1870,  the  sum  of  $50,000,  in  addition  to  tuo  amount  raised  by  poll  or  capitation 
tax,  for  the  support  of  free  common  schools.  Tho  poll-tax  is  at  present  a  very  unre- 
liable source  of  school  revenue.  We  have  not  been  able,  up  to  this  date,  to  obtain 
the  amount  of  the  poll-tax  collected  for  the  fiscal  year  1808-18C9.  Fifty  tboasaod 
dollars  is  a  sum  hardly  sufficient  suitably  to  support  tho  public-schools  of  the  city  of 
Charleston.  Careful  calculations  prove  that  it  costs  at  least  |t  per  month  for  each 
child  attending  common  school.  1"  ive  months'  schooling,  then,  for  each  child  costs  ^ 
The  scholastic  population  of  this  State  is^  in  round  numbers,  200,000.  If  ono4ialf  of 
these  children  attend  school  five  months  in  each  year,  the  cost  will  be  ${>00,000. 

It  is  submitted  that  tho  education  o£  all  the  children  of  all  classes  and  castes  iu 
society  is  indispensable  to  tho  highest  and  best  welfare  of  tho  whole  community,  aud 
that  suitable  and  adequate  provision  for  such  education  is  a  matter  of  common  weal 
and  common  concern. 

The  war  in  Europe,  whose  red  waves  have  deluged  with  blood  the  fair  fieWs  of 
unhappy  Franco,  illustrates  with  terrible  force  the  proposition  that  tho  thinking  bay- 
onet gains  tho  victory ;  that  the  bullet,  accompanied  by  an  idea  or  a  thought,  i^ 
swifter  and  surer  in  its  night  than  one  propelled  by  powder  only. 

The  great  want,  the  urgent  need  of  South  Carolina,  is  a  general,  universal  system  of 
free  common  schools. 

AGRICULTURAL  LAND  SCRIP. 

The  general  assembly  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  at  its  regular  session  of  166t^, 
'69,  passed  '^An  act  accepting  the  donation  of  lands  to  the  State  lor  the  endowment  oi' 
agricultural  colleges."  It  will  be  well  to  ascertain  whether  the  officers  authoriied  by 
said  law  to  act  in  this  matter,  or  any  agents  appointed  by  them,  havo  received,  eitber 
in  whole  or  in  part,  the  said  scrip :  and  if  so,  what  disposal  has  been  made  of  the 
same ;  or  if  it  has  not  been  received,  to  ascertain  what  steps  are  necessary  to  obtaiQ 
J  )8RC8sion  of  it,  and  that  the  same  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  schools  of  »S^' 
culture  and  the  mechanic  arts  in  connection  with  the  University  of  South  Carollnft. 

UNIVERSITY  or  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  general  assembly  made  ample  appropriations  for  the  support  of  tho  Univeisity 
of  South  Carolina  during  the  past  year.    The  institution  is  in  charge  of  an  e£Qi*tei^ 
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faculty,  and  offers  facilities,  at  least  equal  to  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
South,  to  young  men  desiring  to  avail  thomselyes  of  an  advanced  course  of  study. 

The  university  library  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Southern  States,  and  has,  during 
the  year,  received  an  addition  of  032  valuable  volumes.  It  is  a  source  of  regret  that 
this  institution,  liberally  provided  for  by  the  public  funds,  has  such  a  small  attendance 
of  students.  It  is  provided  by  law  that  there  shall  bo  admitted  annually  to  the  uni- 
versity one  free  student  from  each  county  in  the  State,  such  student  to  bo  appointed 
by  the  governor  on  the  nomination  of  the  delegation  in  the  general  assembly  from  the 
county  in  which  said  student  shall  reside.  A  free  public  competitive  examination  is 
t » 1)6  held  annually,  on  the  first  Mouday  in  July,  wliich  each  student  desiring  to  be 
ap})ointed  as  free  student  to  the  university  may  attend.  The  student  passing  the  best 
examination  is  entitled  to  the  appointment.  The  university  appropriations  for  1870 
were  $37,500. 

fiOCTH  CABOLmi  INSTITUTION   FOR   THE    EDUCATION    OF   THE    DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  THE 

BLIND. 

This  institution,  located  at  Cedar  Springs,  Spartanburgh  County,  was  reopened  for 
tlie  admission  of  pupils,  on  November  17, 1869^  and  placed  in  charge  of  Professor  J.  M. 
Hughstou,  a  graduate  of  and  former  teacher  in  the  institution.  The  buildings  have 
been  recently  repaired.  The  system  and  thorougliness  of  the  methods  of  instruction, 
and  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  aro  deserving  of  praise. 

The  cost  to  tlie  State  of  maintaining  the  institution  from  November  17, 1859,  to 
October  31, 1870,  has  been  $ J,727  37^.  In  addrtion  to  this  amount,  the  institution  has 
contributed  to  its  own  support  the  sum  of  $303  18. 

A  public  examination  (the  first  occurring  since  the  war)  of  the  pupils  of  this  institu- 
tion was  held  on  Wednesday,  October  25, 1871.  The  exercises  were  exceedingly  inter- 
esting. The  proficiency  and  thoroughness  evinced  by  both  the  mutes  and  the  blind, 
TTould  put  to  shame  the  attainments  of  many  seeing  and  speaking  students.  In  the 
school  for  the  blind  were  students  in  chemistry,  geometry,  and  Latin.  The  blind 
department,  nnder  the  direction  of  their  accomplished  musical  instructor,  Professor 
\S .  B.  North,  (himself  totally  blind,;  gave,  in  the  afternoon,  a  most  excellent  and  enter- 
taining concert. 

This  institution  is  supjwrted  by  the  State,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind,  consisting  of  the  governor,  comp- 
troller general,  and  State  superintendent  of  education.  For  the  fiscal  year  1870,  the 
geneial  assembly  appropriated  $10,000  for  its  support.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
r::ce  is  as  follows:  Blind,  males,  8;  females,  C ;  total,  14 ;  mutes,  males,  7j  females,  8 ; 
Jital,  15.  Tho  average  cost  to  the  State  of  the  board  and  tuition  of  each  of  these 
pupils  for  the  last  year  has  been  aliout  $280. 

The  followlDg  is  a  list  of  the  officers  of  the  institution : 

8upcriHtendeni.—J,  M.  Unghston. 

Intellectual  department.— -TeBchora  in  the  department  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Mrs.  M. 
A.  W.  North,  Miss  Jane  I.  Bogers. 

Literary  department  for  the  blind. — Professor  N.  F.  Walker. 

Musical  department  for  the  blind. — Professor  W.  B.  North. 

Domedtic  department^&tevrsaCij  J.  M.  Hughston ;  matron,  Mrs.  Ann  R.  Neagle. 

'    THE  STATE  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  OP  SOUTH  CAIU>LINA 

is  situated  in  the  city  of  Charleston.    There  was  appropriated  for  the  support  of  this 
institution,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31^  1870,  tne  sum  of  $15,000. 

The  proposition  to  establish,  in  connection  with  the  State  orphan  asylum,  a  home 
for  idiots  and  feeble-minded  children  is  submitted. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Attention  is  called  to  that  portion  of  the  State  constitution  which  has  reference 
to  the  establishment  and  support  of  a  State  normal  school,  for  the  benefit  of  all  persons 
who  may  wish  to  become  teachers.  This  matter,  which  has  already  been  touched 
upon,  is  of  paramount  importance  in  the  educational  economy  of  South  Carolina. 

CHARLESTON,  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

From  the  earliest  point  of  time  in  the  history  of  South  Carolina,  the  matter  of  edu- 
cation has  never  been  without  advocates  and  supporters,  as  evidenced  by  benefactions 
from  the  parent  country  to  that  State,  "  for  the  promotion  of  learning  and  religion  in 
foreign  parte."  These  benefactions  continued  with  some  regularity  for  a  long  series 
of  years,  and  from  1811  up  to  1856  successive  legislatures  of  the  State  made  small  appro- 
priations for  purposes  of  free-school  education,  though  the  benefits  were  ombraced  by 
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the  poorest  classes  of  the  commuiiity  only.  The  city  of  Charleston  drew  its  pro  nia 
from  the  anonal  appropriatlous,  or  about  one-fourth  of  the  amount  thus  appropriated 
by  the  State. 

About  the  year  1853  or  1654  the  attention  of  the  legislature  was  called  to  the  neco- 
sity  of  enlarged  provision  for  public-school  education  through  a  reiM>rt  by  Govenwff 
R.  F.  W.  AUston. 

On  the  enlargement  and  remodeling  of  the  Orphan  Honse  in  that  city — about  the 
year  1855 — a  teacher  from  the  North,  Miss  A.  K.  Irving,  was  employed,  who  has  con- 
ducted, up  to  the  present  time,  a  large  school  of  about  300  children  connected  with 
that  institution,  upon  the  plan  pursued  by  the  northern  public  schools,  and  which, 
being  carried  out  with  great  success,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  citizens  thereta 
This  movement  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  the  initial  point  of  the  public-school 
enterprise  as  now  existing  in  the  city  of  Charleston. 

About-  this  time  an  incidental  visit  was  made  to  the  city  of  Charleston  by  Hon. 
Henry  Barnard,  who  was  invited  to  attend  a  meeting  of  a  club,  composed  of  the  most 
prominent  literary  gentlemen  of  the  city.  The  meeting  of  the  club  on  this  occasion 
was  held  at  the  house  of  James  J.  McCartcr.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  McCartijr,  the 
question  proposed  for  the  evening's  discussion  was  waived,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  BaratTd 
was  invited  to  speak  upon  the  public-school  system  of  tho  North.  A  discnssion  upon 
various  points  evolved  by  Mr.  Barnard's  address  succeeded,  which  created  quite  an 
interest  among  the  membrrs  present. 

Soon  after  this  two  imblic-spirited  citizens,  Colonel  Memmiuger  and  W.  J.  Bennett, 
esq.,  visited  the  free  schools  of  several  northern  cities,  to  observe  the  working  of  their 
respective  plans,  and  to  see  if  thoy  could  properly  bo  transferred,  with  or  without  mod- 
ification, to  the  city  of  Charleston.  Tlie  impressions  created  by  this  yisit  were  deep 
and  favorable,  resulting  in  tho  exercise  of  tho  influence  of  Colonel  Memniinger,  who 
was  then  a  member  of  the  legislature,  for  the  creation  of  a  system  of  education  for  the 
city  of  Charleston.  The  legislature  adopted  such  a  plan,  and  provided  tho  requisite 
moans  for  an  experiment,  and  about  tho  1st  of  July,  1856,  with  appropriato  ceremonies, 
tho  first  public  school  under  the  new  regime  was  opiencd. 

Hon.  J.  D.  Geddings,  now  United  States  assistant  treasurer,  a  teacher  of  wide  expe- 
rience, was  invited  from  the  North  to  take  char^  of  tho  school  which  was  to  ioaugu- 
rato  this  important  enterprise,  whose  eflforts,  being  seconded  by  an  able  board  of  com- 
missioners, gave  it  an  immediate  and  unexpected  success,  so  that  in  the  brief  period  of 
three  years  two  additional  and  costly  structures,  with  the  most  approved  furniture, 
weixj  added  to  the  facilities  for  public  instruction,  and  four  graded  and  well-ordered 
common  schools  were  in  active  operation.  In  1858,  tho  legislature  having  been  invoked 
for  an  extra  appropriation  for  a  normal  school,  generously  appropriated  $10,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  normal  school  building  in  tho  city  of  Charleston,  provided  that  tho  citi- 
zens would  raise  an  equal  sum,  whicn  was  done  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  And  in  the 
year  1859  tho  normal  school  for  tho  education  of  girls  as  teachers  was  opened  under  the 
direction  of  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  now  United  States  Senator  from  tho  State  of  South 
Carolina,  with  suitable  assistants  to  aid  in  conducting  the  entorprise.  Tho  legislature 
also  appropriated  $5,000  a  year,  for  five  consecutive  years,  to  test  the  valuo  of  the  experi- 
ment ;  tho  expiration  of  the  fivo  years  occun-ed  in  1864,  while  the  war  was  in  progress, 
and  the  legislature  made  no  further  appropriation  for  the  school,  although  it  had  proved 
a  lar^e  success ;  and  up  to  this  time  no  special  appropriation  has  been  made  oy  the 
legislature  for  the  support  of  this  school,  which  was  abandoned  in  the  autumn  of  1654. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  appropriations  made  for  schools,  from  tho  year  1856  onward, 
the  legislaturo  empowered  tho  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Charleston  to  levv  a  tax 
upon  tho  property  of  the  city  to  supplement  the  amount  given  by  the  State  lortbe 
support  of  the  schools,  and  this  power  was  continued  until  tho  year  1868,  when  by  a 
general  act  the  legislature  created  a  school  system  for  the  State,  when  the  power  to 
levy  a  special  tax  lor  the  city  of  Charleston  was  abrogated. 

I?Yom  that  time  to  tho  present  the  schools  of  tho  city  have  received  an  inadequato 
support  from  tho  treasury  of  tho  State,  until  July  1, 1871,  when  the  schools  were  of 
necessity  closed,  to  bo  reopened  on  the  1st  of  January,  1872,  the  legislature  of  1870-71 
having  renewed  the  power  of  the  commissioners  of  schools  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  prop- 
erty of  the  city  for  their  support. 

I?  or  a  time  there  were  five  largo  school-houses  in  Charleston,  owned  by  the  State, 
three  of  them  having  a  capacity  to  accommodate  1,000  to  1,200  children  each,  the  other 
two  being  of  smaller  dimensions.  One  large  school-house,  with  a  capacity  f<MP  l;^ 
children,  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1861. 

About  3,000  children  wero  in  attendance  upon  the  public  schools  from  the  year  1857 
to  tho  year  1864,  or  tho  close  of  the  war. 

Thre-o  of  tho  public  schools  recently  in  operation  are  for  white  children,  and  one  fat 
colored,  one  of  tho  three  best  State  buildings  being  assigned  for  the  colored  sohooL  The 
city  has  nothing  to  do  with  conducting  tho  pubuc  schools,  excepting  as  the  povrer  to 
do  so  is  delegated  by  tho  Stato  legislature. 

Tho  numtor  of  teachers  employed  at  the  time  of  closing  the  aphools,  pn  the  Ist  of 
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Jnly,  1871,  was  68,  4  males  and  64  females^  with  about  2,500  white  children,  and  1,000 
colored,  enrolled. 

From  1856  to  1870  the  school  commissioners  of  the  city  schools  were  appointed  by  the 
legislature ;  but  by  an  act  of  the  present  legislature  they  are  elected  by  the  popular 
vote  of  the  citizens ;  and  the  number  of  commissioners,  by  this  act,  ha*  been  reduced 
from  twelve  to  eight,  which  body  is  empowered  to  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools, 
an  officer  hitherto  unknown  in  this  city. 

Tbo  following  persons  composed  the  first  board  of  school  commissioners  of  the  city 
in  1856:  Hon.  C.  G.  Memminger,  William  J.  Bennett,  C.  M.  Furman,  William  C.  Bee, 
William  J.  Erving,  Frederick  Kichards,  A.  G.  Magrath,  William  Lobby,  Georgo  Buist, 
W.  Alston  Pringle,  Hon.  George  S.  Bryan. 


Office  School  Commissioner,  Charleston  County, 

Charleston,  South  Carolina,  November  6,  1871. 
Dear  Sir  :  Yours  of  30th  ultimo  at  band.  I  have  hurriedly  thrown  together  a  few 
statistics  in  regard  to  educational  matters  in  this  county.  More  than  these  I  presume 
yon  would  hardly  have  room  for.  Wo  hope  to  re-open  our  city  schools  on  the  1st  Jan- 
uary, 1872,  and  I  trust  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  another  visit  from  you  during  the 
year. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

E.  MONTAGUE  GRIMKfi, 
School  Commissioner  Charleston  County, 
General  John  Eaton, 

Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington  D.  C. 


CHARLESTON  COUNTY,  SOUTH    CAROLINA,  (EXCLUSIVE  OF  CHARLESTON  CITY.) 

Xamber  of  square  miles 1,8S6 

Number  of  school  districts 16 


Scholastic  population. 

White  males  between  six  and  sixteen  years 917 

White  females  between  six  and  sixteen  years 864 

Total  whites 1,781 

Colored  males  between  six  and  sixteen  years 4,193 

Colored  females  between  six  and  sixteen  years 4,273 

Total  colored 8,466 

Grand  total 10,247 

Number  of  children  in  school. 

White  males 92 

White  females 112 

Total  whites 204 

Colored  males 1,667 

Colored  females 1,552 

Total  colored 3,219 

Grand  total 3,423 

Average  number  attending  school 1,938 

Number  of  schools  in  operation... 61 
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Number  of  teachera  employed. 

White  males 26 

White  females 17 

Total  whit€8 43 

Colored  males 18 

Colored  females 11 

Total  colored 29 

Grand  total 72 


Avera{fe  monthly  wages  paid  teachers. 

Male  teachers •.       $36  03 

Female  teachers 21  26 

Whole  amount  expended  for  teachers'  salaries 10,886  75 

E.  MONTAGUE  GRIMKfi, 
School  CommissioneTf  Charleston  County,  South  CaroUua, 
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SCHOOL  LAWS. 

By  the  action  of  the  legislature  of  Tennessee  at  its  last  session,  several  amendments 
Trere  made  to  the  act  regulating  common  schools.  This,  as  amended, provides :  "  Thai 
the  common-school  fund  shall  constitute  an  indebtedness  and  liability  on  the  part  ol 
the  State  of  Tennessee  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  that  all  such  amounts 
as  may  be  in  the  treasury  of  the  State  belonging  to  the  school  fund,  on  the  1st  day  ol 
December  of  every  year,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  comptroller  among  the  several 
counties ; "  that  "  the  county  court  of  each  county  may  annually  levy  a  tax,  not  to 
exceed  the  entire  State  tax,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  common  schools  in 
their  respective  counties;  but  in  case  a  minority  of  the  judges  shall  refuse  to  levy 
sach  school  tax,  then  the  county  court  shall  order  an  election  to  ascertain  the  wisher 
of  a  minority  of  voters  in  the  county ;"  that  "  tho  office  of  superintendent  of  public 
instractiou  be  created,  and  for  the  purpose  of  economy  the  treasurer  of  the  State  is 
made  ex-officio  said  officer  f  that  ^^  there  shall  be  three  commissioners  for  each  school 
district,  who  shall  appoint  a  county  superintendent  of  common  schools."  "  Tho  com- 
missioners for  the  various  school  districts  of  a  county  shall  constitute  a  board  of  edu- 
cation for  the  county,  and  shall  have  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  schools  therein." 
Also,  that  ^  the  schools  for  white  and  colored  children  shall  be  kept  separate  and  apart 
from  each  other." 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Twenty-three  counties  are  reported  as  having  organized  under  the  present  law.  Then 
are  ninety-one  counties  in  the  State,  so  that  as  yet  only  one-fourth  of  them  have  acted 
nnder  the  existing  law,  and  in  several  of  these  no  taxes  have  been  levied.  Outside  oi 
these  counties  already  organized  a  few  are  moving  in  the  right  direction,  while  in 
others  almost  entire  apathy  prevails.  Of  those  already  organized,  tho  counties  of 
Davidson  and  Montgomery  take  the  lead.  Captain  Samuel  Donelson,  the  superintendent 
for  Davidson  County,  reports  83  schools,  60  white  and  23  colored^  with  an  average 
attendance  of  40  pupils  each.  Of  Knox  County  it  is  said:  '^The  schools  are  more 
satisfactory  to  the  people  than  any  heretofore,  but  there  is  a  great  want  of  good 
teachers." 

NASHVILLE. 

Hon.  S.  T.  Caldwell,  dty  superintendent 

Nashville  has  Imd  a  complete  system  of  public  schools  in  successfhl  operation  for 
fifteen  years,  but  oidy  three  printed  rejiortfl  of  their  progress  have  ever  appeared.  This 
has  been  cluefly  from  tho  want  of  funds  at  the  close  of  the  term.  .  The  schools  were 
suspended  during  the  month  of  Januaiy  of  the  present  year,  on  account  of  there  being 
no  funds  to  meet  the  necessary  expenditures.  They  were  reopened  in  February  under 
a  rigid  system  of  retrenchment,  consolidating  clai^es  and  reducing  salaries  to  a  very 
low  scale.  Many  of  the  teachers,  occupying  the  most  responsible  positions,  declined 
to  retain  their  places  at  the  reduced  rate  of  pay  and  withdrew.  Another  month  was 
lost  by  the  closing  of  the  schools,  for  want  of  fands,  on  the  1st  of  June.  At  that  time 
there  were  in  actual  attendance  2,350  pupils;  1,800  whites  and  550  colored.  The 
teachers  numbered  62.  The  scholastic  po{>ulation  of  Nashville  numbers  8,328.  Of  this 
nmnbcr  3,561  were  enrolled  in  the  pubbc  schools.  The  number  attending  private 
institutions  is  approximated  at  777,  leaving  3,900  children  connected  with  no  school. 
The  average  attendance  in  the  white  schools  is  94  per  cent.,  in  the  colored  schools  88 
per  cent.  Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  $14  12.  In  the  colored  schools  there  has  been  a 
continuous  falling  off  in  the  number  enrolled  since  the  city  first  made  provision  for 
them  in  1867.  This  is  in  great  measure  attributable  to  the  migration  of  this  class  to 
the  rural  districts. 

HIGH  SCHOOL. 

In  this  department  the  course  was  contraeted,  and  the  advanced  class  suspended,  in 
February,  1869,  as  a  means  of  retrenchment.  It  now  contains  85  pupils.  It  has  been 
decided  to  restore  it  to  its  former  proportion  this  session. 

MEMPHIS. 

Hon.  J,  T.  Leath,  city  SKperintendent, 

The  superintendent's  report  shows  55  schools  in  operation,  44  white  and  11  colored. 
l-a»t  year  there  were  reported  only  36  white  schools,  making  a  gain  of  eight  schools 
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doling  tbe  preseDt  year.  The  Bchools  were  cloeecl,  for  want  of  funds,  on  the  31st  of 
May,  making  the  scholastic  year  only  nine  months.  The  scholastic  pojialatinn  of  Meic- 
phis  numbers  9,909 ;  white,  7,209 ;  colored,  2,700.  Total  namber  of  children  attending 
schoolSj  2,809.  Of  these  2,234  are  white,  and  665  colored.  Per  cent,  of  attendance  in 
the  white  schools,  90.7  j  in  the  colored  schools,  88.3.  Average  cost  of  each  pnpil,  $19  53. 
Throe  examinations  are  held  during  the  year,  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  last  week 
of  March,  and  the  last  week  of  the  session. 

KNOXVILLE. 

The  schools  of  Knoxville  report  over  1,000  children  in  attendance,  293  of  whom  are 
colored.  Namber  of  teachers,  17.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  open  another  school,  as  % 
school  of  correction  for  the  most  ungovernable  pupils  now  attending  the  other  schools. 
Among  the  Knoxville  teachers  it  has  been  found  that  ladies  are  better  disciplinarians 
than  men.  In  North  Knoxville  a  night  school  has  been  organized,  for  the  benefit  of 
boys  who  are  compelled  to  work  during  the  day.  The  teaching  is  gratuitous,  bat  the 
incidental  expenses  are  paid  by  the  city  school  directors.  This  school  has  met  with 
great  success. 

STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  sixth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  one  of  unnsnal 
interest  and  of  great  harmony.  Men  of  all  political  complexions  mingled  in  the  ddil>- 
erations,  and  seemed  anxious  to  agree  on  the  greatest  interest  pertaining  to  the  future 
of  Tennessee.  Considerable  time  was  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  a  memorial  to  be 
presented  to  the  legislature.  This  asks  for  the  appointment  of  a  State  superintendent, 
and  a  State  board  of  education,  to  consist  of  six  members,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
uniform  system  of  rules  for  the  public  schools,  and  for  an  appropriation  from  the  legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools.  It  also  calla  attention  to  tbe  8C«>ol 
fund  as  I'ecognized  by  the  present  constitution,  which  now  amounts  to  the  sum  of  on« 
million  and  a  half.  On  this  no  interest  has  been  paid  sfnce  1861.  "  The  cxceutira 
committee  of  this  association  caused  to  be  published  12,000  copies  of  the  school  law, 
the  rules  for  organizing  and  regulating  schools  as  adopted  by  Davidson  Couutv,  and 
the  proceediuffs  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  which,  having  been  scattered  over 
the  (State,  hasnad  some  influence  in  calling  attention  to  the  subject  of  education."  A 
conviction  of  the  importance  of  free  schools  seems  to  be  growing  in  the  State.  A 
prominent  nowspajier  has  published  statistics,  which  it  recommend  to  the  considera- 
tion of  those  opposed  to  taxation  for  schools,  showing  that  "  there  are  from  seventy- 
five  to  eighty  thousand  children  in  the  State  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  that  there  are 
nearly  twice  as  many  liquor-shops  as  the  whole  number  of  schools,  academies,  and  col- 
leges, and  that  there  is  spent  forty- three  times  as  much  for  liquor  as  for  educational  pur- 
poses." And  Ex-Governor  Brown,  in  his  address  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
made  the  statement  that  <^  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  penitentiary,  oat  of  551 
convicts,  449  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  of  the  whole  number  51  only  had 
trades." 

TEACHEES'  INSTITUTES. 

Institutes  have  been  organized  in  several  places,  and  considerable  interest  was  mani- 
fested, especially  in  the  discussions  of  improved  methods  of  elementary  teaching. 

UNIVERSFTY  OF  NA8HVIIXE. 

Located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1606 ;  chancellor,  Kirby  Smith ;  cum- 
ber of  students  last  session,  270.  Montgomery  Bell  Academy  is  the  preparatory  schooi 
for  the  university.  To  this  school  twenty- five  boys,  from  four  counties,  are  annually 
admitted  free  of  charge. 

EAST  TENNESSEE  UNIVERSITY. 

Located  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1807 ;  president,  Rev.  T.  W.  Hamse. 
The  graduating  class  last  session  numbered  onlv  four.  Extensive  improvements  bavv 
been  made  in  the  buildings  and  grounds,  and  there  is  this  session  a  larger  number  of 
students  than  usual. 

CENTRAL  TENNESSEE  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Nashville,  Tennessee;  organized  in  1866;  president,  John  Braden;  stu- 
dents last  session,  226. 

LOOKOUT  MOUNTAIN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Located  at  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee ;  organized  in  1866 ;  president,  Bev.  C.  F. 
P.  Bancroft ;  superintendent.  Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter.  There  is  an  efficient  corps  of 
instructors,  and  the  institutions  are  meeting  with  great  success.  NamW  of  gndoate 
last  session,  4.  r^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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FI8K  UNIVERSITT,  (COLORED.) 

Located  at  Nashville,  Tenneasee;  organized  in  1867;  president,  Professor  Spence. 
Ibont  500  students  have  been  in  attendance  during  the  year,  the  hichest  numoer  in 
ictual  daily  attendance  at  any  one  time  being  about  150.  There  have  been  16  students 
n  Greek,  40  in  Latiu,  between  30  and  40  in  music,  and  a  large  normal  class  has  been 
)a8hiDg  on  the  preparation  for  teachers  with  zeal  and  success.  A  collegiate  department 
las  bewi  established,  and  instruction  in  theology  is  to  be  aflfordcd  to  young  men  of  all 
lenominations  prepaxiog  for  the  ministry. 

EAST  TENKESSEE  WESLEYAN  UNlVEItSITY. 

Located  at  Athens,  Tennessee;  organized  in  1867;  president,  Dr.  N.  E.  Cobleigh; 
lumber  of  students  last  session,  150 ;  number  of  graduates,  10.  A  law  department  has 
Kfeu  added  to  the  university.  The  trustees  have  also  established  and  provided  for  a 
Leological  and  biblical  department. 

PEABODY  FU3(D. 

The  agent  for  the  fund  reports  that  "  while  in  many  places  the  people  are  inert  in 
eprd  to  education,  and  in  others  discouraged  by  inefficient  legislation,  there  are  still 
ther  places,  more  numerous  than  any  one  would  anticipate,  where  the  citizens,  with- 
nt  tLe  aid  of  the  State,  take  the  work  into  their  own  hands.  A  largo  demand  has 
ecn  made  upon  ns  by  towns  and  villages,  which  have  never  contributed  mouey  for 
cboola  80  freely  before."  Assistance  has  been  rendered  as  follows :  Edgefield, 
2,000.  This  town,  on  accoifntof  some  legal  difficulties  in  tbo  way  of  raising  mouey, 
eceived  two  years'  payment,  with  the  understanding  that  *'  no  fnrtber  contribution 
rill  be  expected."  Knoxvillo,  $2,000 ;  Clarksville,  $1,000 ;  Joneaborough,  $1,000;  Clevc- 
tnd,  $750  for  white  schools,  and  $300  for  a  colored  school ;  Elizabethton,  $700  ;  Cave 
priDff,  $600;  Chatata,  $500;  Cog  Hill,  $450;  Cooahulla,  $400;  Boon's  Creek,  $300; 
uerokee,  $300;  Little  Hope,  $300;  first  district,  Polk  County,  $300;  Springtown, 
^;  seventeenth  district,  Washington  County,  $300:  Pleasant  Valley,  ^M)0 ;  Sliddle 
'reek  Academy,.  $300 ;  fifth  district,  Mc^Iiun  County,  $300:  Mouse  Creek,  $300;  Mars 
I  ill  Academy,  $300;  twelfth  district,  Monroe  County,  $300 ;  Rock  Spring  Seminary, 
300;  seventh  district,  Meigs  County,  $300;  Calhoun,  $300:  Coy  tee  School,  $300; 
Ticket  Hin,  $30a;  Pleasant  Grove  Academy,  $300 ;  Philadelphia,  $300 ;  St.  Clair's, 
^W);  Busselville,  $300;  Rogersvillo,  $300;  third  district,  Meigs  County,  $300; 
t'hitesburgh,  $300  ;  eleventh  district,  McMinn  County,  $300  ;  Washiucton  College, 
JOO;  Holston  College,  $300;  Jalapa,  $300;  Decatur,  $300;  third  district,  Rhea 
ounty,  $300 ;  third  district,  McMinn  County,  $300 ;  Franklin  Institute,  $300:  first 
tftrict,  Bledsoe  Counter,  $300 ;  sixth  district,  Rhea  County,  $300 ;  Hodge's  School, 
M)0|  Lookont  Mountain,  for  normal  pupils,  $1,000 ;  Fisk  University,  for  normal  ^u- 
il9,|800;  making  the  total  for  Tennessee,  of  $22,000.  Memphis  is  maintaining  its 
ee schools  without  any  further  aid  from  tne  fund,  and  Nashville  has  never  asked  for 
d.  The  latter  city,  with  a  population  of  26,000,  taxes  herself  over  $60,000  per  annum 
r  her  public  schools.  The  smaller  schools  named  above  have  at  least  100  pupils 
«h. 

^^^ractfrom  an  mddress  to  the  teachersj  vuufistratea,  commissioners,  and  people  of  Tennessee, 

It  is  known  to  all  that  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  State  is  such  as  to  pre- 
;ut  any  public  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  schools,  nor  can  any  be  expected  for 
•are  to  come.  The  last  legislature,  in  view  of  this  state  of  things,  was  compelled  to 
peal  the  late  laws  known  as  the  State  system,  and  substitute  in  their  place  the  ex- 
ling  bws,  establishing  what  we  call  the  county  system,  which  we  hope  will  bo 
ccptalde  and  profitable  to  the  people.  Under  this  system  every  county  can  tax  itself, 
<1  expend  the  money  raised  among  and  for  its  own  population,  seeing  where  every 
nt  is  applied ;  and  the  rate  of  taxation,  as  well  as  the  term  or  duration  of  the  schools, 
all  left  to  the  discretion  of  each  county,,  acting  for  itself,  through  its  county  court 
d  its  school  commissioners  in  their  districts,  or  as  a  board  or  education  for  their 
imty. 

NEGLECT  OF  EDUCATION  OP  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

Complaints  deep  and  earnest  come  from  the  colored  people  of  the  State  of  the  lack 
opportunity  for  the  education  of  their  children,  90  per  cent,  of  whom  they  afilrm  are 
>wmg  up  to  the  responsibilities  of  manhood  without  any  public  system  of  instruc- 
11.  They  have  sent  a  sttong  memorial  to  the  President  and  to  Congress^  earnestly 
^testing  against  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things. 
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Dr.  6.  Sears,  the  a^ent  of  the  tmstces  of  the  Peabody  fiiud,  in  bis  report  for  1870, 
coDcludes  his  remarks  upon  the  condition  of  education  in  Texas,  after  stating  tfaftt  he 
had  visited  the  State,  and  recounting  some  of  the  difficulties  in  securing  Information 
on  the  subject,  by  saying  that  up  to  that  date  he  "  had  not  been  able  to  effect  any- 
thing for  schools  in  Texas." 

The  following  communication  shows,  as  far  as  is  now  possible,  how  great  a  work  has 
since  been  undertaken,  and  the  vigor  with  which  it  is  prosecuted.  Several  valuable 
school-buildings  had,  previous  to  the  organization  of  free  schools,  been  erected  by  the 
aid  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  tm>usands  of  colored  people  had  secured  some 
degree  of  elementary  iustructiou  by  the  aid  of  the  Government,  the  charity  of  friends, 
and  their  own  exertions. 

The  superintendent  of  public  iustructiou  of  the  State  communicates  the  ibDowing 
general  statement: 

"  Office  of  Superiktesdext  op  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Texas, 

"Austin,  October  28, 1871. 

**  Dear  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  13th  instant  is  received. 

"  I  regret  that  I  am  compelled  to  make  so  short  and  unsatisfactory  a  report  of  the 
schools  in  Texas.  Until  the  present  year  wo  have  been  without  any  kind  of  an  organ- 
ized system. 

"  Numerous  school  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  different  legislatures,  but  by  for  the 
^eater  ^art  of  them  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  directing  the  bountiful  school  fond 
into  other  channels  than  that  of  educating  the  youths  of  Texas. 

"  The  public  IVee  schools  opened  on  the  4th  ultimo,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
Texas;  hence  I  have  no  i*eport  for  the  scholastic  year  ending  August  31,  1871.  I  wnd 
you  a  copy  of  the  new  school  law,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board 
of  education  for  the  government  of  public  free  schools,  which  contain  full  infonna- 
tion  relative  to  the  manner  of  conducting  the  schools. 

"As  there  was  no  superintendent  for  a  long  time  previous  to  my  appointment  in  April 
last,  I  found  nothing,  save  tho  law  passed  this  year  by  the  legislature,  as  a  nudecs 
upon  whicli  to  organize  a  system.  Owing  to  the  vast  territory  of  the  State,  with  its 
poor  mail  facilities,  I  have  received  reports  from  but  a  small  number  of  the  sni>er- 
visors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  ^ive  tho  number  of  school  teachers  and  pupils  in  the 
State.  I  have,  however,  sufficient  returns  to  know  that  tho  system  promises  to  be  a 
success,  notwithstanding  tho  prejudice  and  strong  opposition  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people 

"In  the  county  of  Travis  the  schools  opened  with  35  teachers  and  1,779  pupils ;  and 
in  McLennan  County,  with  39  teachers  and  1,768  pupils. 

"  No  school-houses  have  been  built  by  the  State,  but  preparatory  steps  have  been 
taken,  and  by  the  opening  of  tho  schools  for  tho  next  scholastic  year  it  is  expected  a 
large  number  of  houses  will  be  completed.  For  the  present  they  are  rented,  and  gen- 
erally for  a  nominal  sum. 

"  1  give  you  a  few  instances  of  the  maltreatment  of  teachers,  and  burning  of  school- 
houses. 

"At  Brenham  a  lady  teacher  of  a  private  school  attended  a  bolitical  meeting  of  her 
friends,  for  which  the  patnins  of  her  school  withdrew  their  children. 

"At  MilHcan  a  teacher  of  a  public  school  cast  his  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his  choicej 
and  his  school  was  broken  up  in  consequence. 

"A  school-house  near  Calvert,  in  which  was  a  colored  school,  was  recently  burned  by 
unknown  parties;  also,  a  school-house  in  Collin  County,  and  another  in  Honstos 
County.  Not  long  since  a  teacher  of  a  colored  school  in  Bastrop  County  was  taken 
from  his  homo  at  nicht,  tied  to  a  tree,  and  whipped  near  to  death ;  his  school-boose 
was  also  burned,  and  a  short  time  since  another  teacher  was  whipped  in  tho  eaffi* 
county. 

"  On  the  2l8t  instant  a  school-house  for  the  colored  people  in  Towadi  Hill  Coantr 
was  burned  by  unknown  parties,  but  I  am  informed  tho  people  have  already  raised  tf» 
monej^  to  build  another. 

"  It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  houses  can  be  procured  for  the  colored  schools  in  the 
State,  on  account  of  the  great  opposition  to  the  education  of  the  blacks,  and  it  has  bees 
even  more  difficult  to  find  persons  willing  to  teach  such  schools^  as  tney  have  is  w^ 
cases  been  ostracized  from  society.  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  prejudice  will  die  oat,  bat 
fear  it  will  not,  until  the  people  who  fought  to  keep  the  colored  race  in  eH^Y&y  «* 
made  to  know  that  the  rights  of  the  color^  people  will  be  permanently  protected  by 
the  strong  arm  of  the  Government. 
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"Tho  scholastic  popnlation  (between  six  and  eifi^bteen)  of  this  State,  is  about  235,000. 
The  legislature  has  made  an  appropriation  of  $504,000  for  school  purposes,  for  the 
scholastic  year  ending  August  31, 1872,  of  which  appropriation  the  sum  of  $450,000  is 
for  the  support  of  teachers  and  employ^.  In  addition  to  this,  the  levy  of  an  ad  valorem 
tax  on  all  real  and  personal  property  has  been  authorized  for  the  same  year,  from 
which  tho  sum  of  $2,000,000  is  anticipated,  ^  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
and  maintaining  schools.' 

"  The  prmauent  school  fund  consists  of  $1,457,517  railroad  bonds,  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  m  gold ;  $G1,000,  6  per  cent,  registered  United  States  bonds,  and  $49,000  in 
United  States  5  per  cent,  bonds,  together  with  the  accumulated  arreara  of  interest  due 
by  raikoads;  $320,367  13,  5  per  cent.  State  bonds ;  $82,168  82,  6  per  cent.  State  bonds, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State,  and  all  sums  arising  from 
fines  and  forfeitures,  set  apart  by  law  for  school  purposes.  A  large  portion  of  the  lands 
of  the  State  lias  also  been  surveyed,  and  set  apart  for  school  purposes. 

"  The  available  school  fund  consists  of  interest  on  the  securities  above  mentioned ;  one- 
fourth  of  the  annual  revenue  derived  from  taxation ;  the  1  per  cent,  tax  hereafter  re- 
ferred to,  and  tho  State  annual  poll-tax  of  $1,  levied  on  every  male  person  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

"By  the  school  law  of  August  13, 1870,  each  organized  county  was  constituted  a 
school  district,  and  tho  county  courts — composed  of  tne  five  justices  of  the  peace  in  each 
countjf— were,  ex-oflBcio,  boards  of  school  directors  for  their  respective  counties.  They 
were  invested  with  the  following  authority : 

"1.  To  divide  their  counties  into  as  many  sub-districts  as  they  might  consider 
necessary. 

"2.  To  locate  school-houses. 

"3.  To  levy  an  ad  valorem  tax  on  taxable  property,  not  exceeding  1  per  cent.,  for  the 
purpose  of  building  school-houses. 

"4.  To  appoiut  annually  at  least  one  board  of  school  trustees  in  each  county. 

"5.  To  apiK>int  three  school  examiners  in  each  county,  to  give  certificates  to  teachers. 
Tho  indisposition  of  a  great  mjyority  of  the  county  courts  to  take  any  action  under  this 
act,  and  the  lethargic  and  limited  efforts  of  the  few  exceptions,  resulted  in  tho  passing 
of  Ae  act  of  April  24, 1871,  under  which  a  board  of  education  is  established,  consisting 
of  the  governor,  the  attorney  general,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  to 
tho  last  of  whom — with  the  approval  of  the  first — is  confided  the  appointment  of  thirty- 
five  supervisors  of  education  for  the  State;  to  each  of  these  the  management  of  a  dis- 
trict is  intrusted,  together  with  the  appointment  of  a  boa  hi  of  school  directors  for  each 
connty  in  his  district,  in  lieu  of  the  county  courts.  But  tho  duties  of  these  boards  are 
prescribed  by  the  board  of  education,  while  the  subdivision  of  counties  into  school 
districts,  and  the  enforcement  of  all  rules  adopted  by  tho  board  of  education,  rest  with 
the  supervisors.  Boards  of  school  trustees  no  longer  exist,  and  examiners  as  well  as 
other  employ^  are  appointed  by  the  superintendent. 

"To  tne  objection  of  centralization  which  has  been  urged  against  this  act,  the 
answers  are  numerous  and  their  force  overwhelming : 

"  1st.  The  almost  total  inaction  under  the  law  of  August  13,  1870. 

"2d.  Tho  supremo  law  of  necessity. 

"3d.  Tho  certainty  that  a  system  adopted  to  an  educated  State,  in  which  a  school 
system  had  existed  for  years,  is  not  suited  to  one,  the  population  of  which  had  been 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  for  thirty-five  years. 

"4th.  Tho  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  any  free-school  system. 

"  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  reasons  that  present  themselves  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  As  soon  as  better  influences  prevail,  and  the  hearts  of  the  people  shall  have 
been  turned  toward  that  education  which  they  have  neglected,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  concede  to  a  heartfelt  interest  an  amount  of  local  authority  which  has  been  refused 
to  a  spirit  of  apathy  or  contempt. 

"Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

"J.  C.  DE  GRESS, 
**  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State  of  Texas, 

"Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

*' Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C." 
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Supermsors  of  public  tMirucHon  in  the  State  of  Texas. 


Name  of  saperviaor. 


Post-offioo  ftddreas. 


Town. 


County. 


Counties  composing  disUiot 


TV.  G.  Nolan 

Edward  Finck 

A.  T.  Monroe 

G.  TV.  Lane 

TV.  M.WaddoU 

John  J.Cary 

TV.  C.  Towers 

James  TValkcr 

John  A.  Comcrford 
J.L.Brantley 

Samu«1  J.  Galbraith 
n.H.IUbble 

TV.  r.  Carter 

David  Mackay 

Ed.  S.  Eoberts 

TV.  S.  Campion 

TV.  H.  Griffin 

Erastnfl  Carter 

H.H.Ku6sen 

J.  H.Baldwin,  jr... 
TVilliam  D.  Carey. . 

DaridBcll 

Thomas  L.  Buckner 

J.  Brodbeck 

J.K.Shafter 

A.  W.  Leedom 

J.G.Lieb 

J.  J.  Beinhardt 

TV.  K.  Foster! '.'.'.'.'.. 

J.  H.  Townsend 

Sam.  Houston 

Thomas  Eord 


Liberty 

TVeisa  Bluff. 

Crockett 

Larissa 

Carthago 

Henderson 

Jefferson 

Paris 

Tyler 

Athens 

Bonham 

Sherman 

TVeathorford 

Dallas 

Brownsrillo 

Victoria 

Goliad 

Gftlveston 

Honston 

HallettsTille 

Colnmbns 

Seguin 

San  Antonio 

Bandera 

El  Paso 

I'Yodericksbnrg  . 

Austin 

Bryan  

Brouham 

Navasota 

Calvert 

Georgetown 

TVaco 

Beltcn 

Cyrus  


Liberty. 


Jasper 

Houston . . 
Cherokee  . 


Panola 

Rusk 

Marion 

Lamar 

Smith 

Henderson. 


Fannin  . . 
Grayson . 


Parkor  . 


Dallas... 
Cameron. 


Victoria . 
Goliad... 


Galveston  , 

Harris 

Lavaca 


Colorado . . . 
Guadftlupe. 


Bexar  ... 
Bandera . 


El  Paso.. 
Gillespie. 


Travis 

Brazos 

TVashington  . 
Grimes 


Bobertsoh  .. 
TVilliamson . 


McLennan. 
Bell 


Bosque  . 


Liberty,  Hardin,  Orange,  Jefferson,  and 
Chambers. 

Polk,  Tyler,  Jasper,  and  Newton. 

Houston,  Trinity,  and  Angelina. 

Cherokee,  Nacogdoches,  and  San 
Angustiue. 

Panola,  Sholby,  and  Sabino. 

Husk  and  Han-isou. 

Marion,  Titus,  and  Davis. 

Lamar,  Delta,  R(^  Kiver,  and  Bowie. 

Smith,  Rains,  TVowl.  and  Upshnr. 

Elaufinan,  Van  Zanilt,  HendcrsoD,  anl 
Anderson. 

Fannin,' Collin,  Hunt,  and  Hepkina. 

G raj-son.  Cooke,  Montiigue,  Wiso,  Den- 
ton, Clay,  Archer.  Wichita,  Baylor, 
TVilbargor,  Hartlvmau,  and  Knox. 

Johnson,  Hook,  Pafkcr,  Palo  Picto, 
Jack,  Yoiii!^,  Stephens.  Kastl^ 
Callahan.  Sh.ickleioitl,  ThrockmdO^ 
ton,  Tavlor,  Jones,  and  Haskell. 

Dallas,  Ellii  and  Tairant. 

Cameron,  llidulgo,  Starr.  Zapata,  Eaci- 
nal,  TVebb,  and  Lasalle. 

Vicloria,  Nuecofl,  Duval,  San  Patikio, 
Refugio,  and  Calhoun. 

Bee,  Goliad,  Karnes,  TVilson,  Live  Oat 
and  McMnllin. 

Galveston  and  Brazoria. 

Harris  and  Montgomery. 

Lavaca,  Jackson,  TVharton,  and  Mata- 
gorda, 

Colorado,  Austin,  and  Fort  Bend. 

Caldwell,  Guadalupe,  Gonzidcs,  and  De 
Witt. 

Bexar. 

Bandera.  Medina,  Uvalde,  Kinney, 
Maverick,  Zavallo,  Frio,  Atascosa, 
and  Donmitt. 

El  Paso  and  Presitlio. 

Gillespie,  Blanco,  Comal,  Kendall,  Kerr, 
Kimble,  Edwards,  Mason,  and  H^ 
nard. 

Travis,  Bastrop,  and  Hays. 

Brazos,  Bnrlcson,  and  Milam. 

TVashington  and  Fayetto. 

Grimes,  Madison,  W^alkcr,  and  San  Ja- 
cinto. 

Robertson,  Leon,  imd  Freestone. 

TVilliamson,  Burnet,  Llano,  Ijtmpaia&. 
San  Saba,  McCuUoch,  Concho,  and 
Brown. 

MeLellan,  Falls,  and  Limestone. 

Bell,  Coryell,  Hamilton.  CovnsDebe 
Erath,  Runnels,  and  Coiei 

Bosque,  Hill,  and  Navarra 
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Vicm  the  umoal  report  of  the  1>oard  of  educatioD  for  the  year  1670.    Hon.  John  H.  French,  secretarT 

of  the  board.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Popnlation  of  the  State,  United  States  censtis  of  1870 330, 551 

Number  of  families  iu  the  State 57,781 

Number  of  children  in  the  State  four  to  eighteen  years  of  age. 78, 843 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen  years  of 

age C4,149 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty  years 

of  age 2,161 

Aggregate  average  attendance  upon  public  schools 44  5r>9 

Nambcr  attending  select  schools 6,  C40 

Number  of  different  district  schools 2,750 

Number  of  select  schools 2*^ 

Number  of  different  teachers 4,239 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2, 8"?<> 

Number  that  have  taught  before  in  the  same  district 90O 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  without  certificate 65. 

Number  of  tedchers  "  boarded  around  " '. 1,275- 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 1, 601 

Number  of  school-houses  unht  for  the  purpose T/O* 

Number  of  organized  districts 2, 183« 

Nimiber  of  diutricts  having  no  school  during  the  year 79 

Number  of  districts  voting  to  have  noschool IS 

Amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages,  board,  and  fuel $587, 764  20 

Total  cnrrent  expenses,  exclusive  of  buildings  and  repairs $416, 245  52* 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $486, 407  53^ 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

The  failure  of  town  superintendents  to  comply  with  the  law  requiring  them  to  make- 
returns  of  school  statistics  annually,  before  the  tenth  of  April,  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie- 
iward  of  education,  deprives  the  report  of  stiitistics  from  more  thau  one-ninth  of  the 
entire  State. 

In  the  year  1867  the  number  of  town  superintendents  who  failed  in  this  respect  waa 
32,  in  1869  the  number  was  25,  and  in  1870,  28. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  cities  and  most  of  the  large  villages  of  the  State  the  schools  are  graded,  and. 
in  many  of  the  smaller  villages  districts  have  united  to  erect  good  buildings  and  esti^b- 
lish  schools  with  two  or  three  departments.  These  schools  are  in  session  a  longer  time 
than  any  others  in  the  State ;  the  teachers  in  them  are  better,  and  the  scholarship  is  bet- 
ter than  in  any  of  the  ungraded  schools,  public  or  private.  Of  the  66,310  children  at- 
tending the  public  schools  of  the  State  the  past  year^  not  less  than  10,000  were  in  the 
gi^cd  schools  ;  and  of  the  2,750  teachers  employed  in  a  single  term  about  200  were  in. 
the  graded  schools. 

TBACHERS. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  schools  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  properly 
qualified  teachcra.  The  "work  accomplished  by  the  three  normal  schools  is  not  entirely 
Kitisfactory,  owing  to  the  fact  That  the  means  for  carrying  these  on  are  inadequate  to* 
the  work,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  it  would  be  better  economy  to  concentrate 
the  three  in  one  and  thoroughly  provide  it  with  means  for  its  work, 

TEACHERS'  CERTIFICATES. 

There  is  a  widespread  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  law  in  resi)ect  to  the  granting 
of  teachers'  certificates  only  after  institute  and  normal-school  examinations,  a  dissatis- 
taction  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretarv,  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  unwillingneaa 
of  the  committees,  and,  possibly,  from  the  inability  of  districts  to  pay  wages  suflScient 
to  indnce  teachers  to  qualify  themselves  to  pass  the  institute  examinations.  From  th& 
passage  of  the  law  to  this  date  only  181  institute  certificates  have  been  granted,  and 
certainly  not  more  than  150  of  the  holders  of  these  are  now  available  foivservice  in  the 
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school-room.  It  requires  2,750  teachers  to  supply  all  the  schools  in  tlie  State  with  one 
teacher  for  each  school,  makiug  no  allowance  for  changes.  The  normal  schools  have 
graduated  only  IGO,  and  of  this  number  not  more  than  150  are  now  engaged  in  or  are 
attainable  for  teaching.  In  the  institute  examinations  the  successful  applicants  nam- 
hered  about  one-third  of  those  who  entered  the  examination  class,  which  result,  it  is 
thought,  does  not  furnish  much  promise  of  an  ability  to  supply  teachers  to  all  the 
schools  of  the  State  capable  of  passing  the  desired  examinations,  although  it  is  believed 
that  there  is  a  greater  number  capable  of  passing  examinations  than  results  have 
shown,  but  who  reaisou  thus :  "  I  know  I  can  obtain  a  certificate  of  the  town  superin- 
tendent. I  may  fail  to  obtain  one  at  the  institute.  In  case  of  my  failure,  many  ttUI 
account  mo  incapable  of  teaching.  I  prefer  certainty  to  the  possibility  of  a  failure, 
and  therefore  conclude  to  stay  away  from  the  examination  at  the  institute.''  It  ia 
thought  that  the  number  of  teachers  reasoning  thus  is  quite  large,  and  they  are 
usually  tho  better  class  of  teachers. 

Very  many  of  the  town  superintendents  are  clergymen  or  physicians,  well-meaning 
men,  and  generally  the  most  active  friends  of  education ;  but,  remarks  the  superin- 
tendeiit,  *'  Too  many  of  them  act  as  if  they  reasoned  in  the  manner  of  one  supenntend- 
eut,  who  was  honest  enough  to  give  expression  to  his  reasoning  nearly  as  follows :  *Now, 
if  I  refuse  a  certificate  to  any  of  my  parishioners,  it  will  disaffect  their  parents  and 
fnonds  and  I  shall  lose  a  part  of  my  support.  If  I  refuse  a  license  to  any  who  are  not 
my  parisliiouers,  the  people  will  say  I  am  partial ;  hence  I  will  license  all  who  apply.' " 
From  these  facts  it  is  evident  that,  unless  some  modification  of  the  law  is  made  this 
year,  wo  shall  either  have  the  ^oater  number  of  all  our  common  schools  closed,  from 
want  of  teachers  holding  institute  or  normal-school  certificates,  or  the  law  requiring 
such  certificates  will  be  ignored. 

RANDOLPH  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  summary  of  attendance  for  the  fall  t«rm  was  112;  for  the  winter  term,  76;  for 
the  spring  terra,  139;  and  for  the  summer  term,  19 ;  aggregate  for  the  year,  346.  The 
number  excwnined  during  the  year  wa«  126;  the  numoer  admitted,  lOo;  and  r^ected, 
18.    The  number  graduated  during  the  year  was  19;  number  rejectedj  7. 

JOHNSON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  admitted  in  the  fall  term  of  1869  was  47 ;  number  admitted  in  the 
winter  term  of  1869-'70  was  10;  admitted  during  the  spring  term  of  1870  was  34; 
admitted  during  tho  summer  term  of  1870  was  7 :  total,  98.  The  number  graduated  in 
the  spring  term,  14 ;  and  number  graduated  in  laU  term  is  13 :  total,  27.  The  number 
rejected  at  examinations  for  graduation,  5.  There  are  connected  with  the  school  133 
ladies  and  42  gentlemen. 

The  number  of  tuitions  paid  from  State  fund  is  225 ;  number  of  different  pupils 
assisted  is  120;  amount  of  funds  used,  |1,267.  The  number  of  ladies  connected  mth 
the  school,  212;  number  of  gentlemen,  97.  Numbers  are  constantly  increasing,  snd 
prospects  for  the  future  are  very  encouraging. 

CASTLKTON  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  pupils  registered  during  the  first  tenA  1869  was  8 :  the  numbff 
during  second  term,  1870,  was  15.  Number  of  ladies  during  the  year,  16;  Dumber  of 
gentlemen,  3;  total,  19.  The  number  of  pupils  not  accepted  4.  The  number  gra^n- 
ated,  3.  Whole  number  of  terms  paid  for  by  the  State,  12.  Funds  received  from  the 
■State,  $500 ;  amount  of  money  appropriated,  $117. 

GENERAL  REMARKS  RESPECTING  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  VERMONT. 

It  is  thought  that  the  reason  whv  the  three  normal  schools  have  nort,  tiius  te 
accomplished  more  is  chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  the  State  has  done  so  little  for  tbean. 
Each  of  these  schools  receives  from  the  State  the  pittance  of  $500  per  year,  "for  tte 
purpose  of  assisting  such  indigent  young  men'  and  women,  inhabitants  of  this  State,  a* 
may  desire  to  more  perfectly  qualify  themselves  for  the  oflice  of  teaching.'^  In  order  to 
xivail  themselves  of  a  portion  of  the  limited  aid  furnished  by  the  State,  applicants  mw^ 
ei|jn  a  written  declaration  of  their  poverty ;  and  the  aid  which  they  of  right  should  re- 
ceive in  consideration  of  the  service  they  ai"o  to  render  the  State,  they  must  sue  for,  on  &« 
ground  of  poverty,  and  receive  as  a  charity.  Of  the  894  pupils  who  have  attended  1^ 
normal  schools  of  Vermont,  only  200,  thus  far,  have  received  any  aid  from  the  to*e- 
The  aid  given  by  the  State  should  be  for  all,  or  all  should  be  required  to  pay  alit»> 
Justice  to  our  teachers  and  our  schools  demands  that  a  liberal  system  of  normal  insUae- 
tion  should  be  provided,  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  for  the  training  of  all ''  who  OMf 
desiro  to  more  perfectly  qualify  themselves  for  the  office  of  teaching."  Moreover,  ha* 
the  limited  appropriation  ($1,500  per  annum)  all  been  given  to  one  school  for  the  ptf^ 
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three  and  one-half  years,  it  is  thonght  that  raore  would  have  been  accomplished  than 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  tlu'ee  schools. 

AC.VDEMIES  AND  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  section  113  of  the  revised  school  laws  it  is  mado  "the  duty  of  the  tnistees  of  all 
the  acailemies  and  grammar  schools  which  have  bwii  iiicori>oratcd  by  the  legislature 
of  the  Stato  of  Vermont  to  causo  their  principals  to  return  to  tho  secretary  of  the 
boanl  of  education,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  April  in  each  year,  true  and  correct  answers 
to  such  statistical  inquiries  as  may  liavc  been  addrcHHcd  to  tliem  by  tho  secretary  in 
the  month  of  January'  previous."  But  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  law;'  no 
^tati8tics  of  academic  instructions  have  been  returned  to  the  secretary's  oftice.  Partial 
iiifoFDiation,  however,  in  response  to  :i  circular,  was  received  from  85  superintendents, 
probably  comprising  nearly  all  tho  towns  in  which  such  institutions  exist ;  and  it  is 
hoped  that  fall  and  reliable  reports  may  be  obtained  next  year  from  all  the  institutions 
of  this  class. 

VERMONT  STATE  TEACIIEI?S'  A8S0CL\T10N. 

Steps  toward  the  formation  of  the  Vermont  Teachers'  Association  were  taken  in  the 
summer  of  1848.  In  October,  IHoO,  quite  a  number  of  teachers  from  tho  ditierent  parts 
of  the  Stato  met  at  tho  court-house  in  !iIoatpclier.  After  the  preliminary  businesn,  a 
constitution  for  a  State  Teachers'  Association  was  presented,  and  a  long  and  somewhat 
hpated  debate  arose  on  tho  question  whether  tho  object  of  the  association  should  be 
to  promot'C  the  cause  of  education  generally — including  the  academies  and  colleges — 
or  to  confine  its  efforts  to  tho  public  schools  alone.  It  was  finally  decided  that  the 
different  departments  of  instruction  were  so  connected  that  they  could  not  be  legiti- 
mately separated ;  hence,  the  constitution  of  the  State  association  comprehends  tho 
broad  principle  that  three  grades  of  schools  are  essential  for  tho  success  of  the  whole 
6f  stem  of  education.  The  first  regular  meeting  of  tho  association  was  held  at  Water- 
bury,  in  August,  1851.  The  sessions  were  fully  attended,  and  much  interest  on  the 
Keneral  subjects  was  excited.  All  left  imbued  with  an  influence  that  was  fippare:itly 
kit  throughoat  the  State. ,  To  any  one  who  has  observed  the  jjrogress  of  the  cau^e  of 
education  in  the  State,  it  will  be  evident  that  no  other  agency  has  been  more  elheicnt 
ia  creating  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  popular  education  and  keeping  alive  an  in- 
terest in  the  same,  especially  in  the  more  central  portions  of  the  State,  than  has  the 
Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association. 

TEACHERS*  IK8TITUTE8. 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  general  assembly, 
institntes  of  five  days  each  were  held  during  the  year  in  all  tho  counties  of  the  Stato. 
Tliere  was  an  effort  made  to  form  the  teachers  into  classes  as  far  as  practical)le. 
Tbey  were  invited  and  urged  to  participate  in  each  exercise  by  asking  and  answei  ing 
^luestions.  Those  who  remained  through  the  session  were  usually  ready  and  willing 
to  participate  in  each  exercise,  and  became  apparently  very  much  interested.  It  is 
thought  that  as  much  influence  was  extended  in  the  last  day  and  a  half  as  during  all 
tbe  jpreceding  part  of  tho  session. 

The  exercises  of  each  institute  w^ore  conducted  by  one  gentleman  and  pne  lady,  and 
therefore  furnished  less  diversity  of  speakers  and  exercises  than  institutes  held  in 
some  of  the  neighboring  States  ;  but  the  loss  in  this  respect,  it  is  thought,  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  securing  greater  unity  of  plan  and  more  uniform  impression 
ami  influence.  The  secretary  was  fortunate  m  securing  competent  managers,  thor- 
onshly  versed  in  institute  work. 

The  institutes  in  Bennington,  Rutland,  Chittenden,  and  Franklin  Connties  were 
couducted  by  John  H.  •French,  LL.  D.,  the  present  secretary,  aided  by  Miss  Flora  T. 
Parsons.  Tho  institutes  in  Windham,  Windsor,  Orange,  and  Grand  Isle  Counties  were 
coi\ducted  by  Mr.  James  Johonnot,  aided  by  Miss  Ada  Bruce,  both  of  New  York. 

County  teachers'  institutes  were  livst  organized  in  the  State  in  1846.  One  of  the 
earliest  of  these  meetings  was  held  at  Essex  Center,  and  lasted  two  weeks,  the  mem- 
berg  hiring  their  board  in  the  place.  Over  sixty  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  lectures  on  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  work  of  the  school-room, 
ami  of  class  illustrations  and  recitations.  At  tho  close  of  this  session,  the  Chittenden 
County  Teachers'  Association  was  organized.  Tho  first  meeting  of  the  associatioB 
was  held  at  Williston,  in  January,  1847,  tho  members  paying  for  their  entertainment 
at  the  hotel,  and  holding  their  iirst  seesion  in  the  bar-room,  as  no  preparation  haO 
wen  made  for  their  coming.  This  fact  is  noted  merely  to  show  tho  apathy  then  ex- 
isting in  the  public  mind  upon  this  subject.  Not  only  did  the  association  pay  for  a 
notice  of  its  intended  meetings,  but  the  publishers  of  the  county  papers,  in  some  in- 
stances, exacted  pay  for  printing  the  record  of  their  prococ<lings ! 
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At  a  meotiiig  held  at  Milton  in  1849,  the  following  resolutions  wcro  adopted : 

^'lUf'olird,  That  tho  general  encouragement  given  to  irresponsible  select  schools  in 
tlii.s  Commonwealth  is  very  detriuiental  to  the  prosperity  of  our  common  schools. 

''Jlesohrd^  That  more  importance  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  location,  construction 
fiiiLsh,  heating,  ventilation,  and  furniture  of  school-houses  than  it  apjiears  most  of  our 
people  imagine. 

^^Besob'i'dy  That,  in  our  opinion,  teachers'  associations  are  calculated  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  the  improvement  of  our  common  schools,  and  that  they  should  be  sustained. 

^^L'tmlvcd,  That,  in  the  examination  and  employment  of  teachers,  especial  regard 
should  be  had  to  their  moral  qualifications. 

^'/lesohrd,  That,  as  members  of  the  Chittenden  County  Teachers*  Association,  ^sre 
pledge  ourselves  to  make  all  the  efforts  in  our  power  to  elevate  the  standard  of  common- 
school  instruction,  and  that  we  cordially  extend  an  invitation  to  those  teachers  in  this 
county  and  elsewhere  who  are  making  like  efforts  to  unite  with  us  in  this  great  caufie. 

'^licmlvedj  That  we  believe  that  our  county  and  town  superintendents  may  do  much 
to  advance  the  cause  of  common-school  education  by  making  the  examination  of 
teachers  more  rigid  and  thorough  than  they  have  done  ifor  years  past." 

Theso  resolutions  show  the  range  of  discussion,  and  are  interesting  as  an  illuBtration 
of  the  direction  in  which  the  public  mind  was  then  moving  in  educational  reform. 

Other  county  associations  in  the  same  State  are  of  more  recent  date. 

The  Otter  Creek  Valley  Teachers'  Association  was  organized  in  1869,  embracing  the 
counties  of  Addison,  Rutland,  and  Bennington,  and  has  already  been  the  means  of 
arousinj;  much  interest  among  the  people.  - 

The  Washington  County  Teachers'  Association  and  Lamoille  County  Teachers'  Aa- 
Rooiation  were  organized  in  1870. 

DISTRICT  VERSUS  TOWN  SYSTEMS. 

Tlie  secretary  quotes  at  length,  from  his  report  of  the  previous  ^ear,  fourteen  reasons 
therein  offered  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  district  system  and  substituting  the  town  sys- 
tem in  its  place,  and  offers  twenty-tour  different  items  iu  good  results  which  it  is  sup- 
pose<l  will  result  from  the  change.  Letters  upon  the  subject  are  also  submitted  from  town 
superintendents  throughout  the  State,  showing  a  general  feeling  in  favor  of  the  town 
or  municipal  system.  It  is  remarked,  finally^  that  tho  friends  of  progressive  education 
demand  some  change  in  our  school  organization.  I  have  received  numerous  commoni- 
cations  upon  this  subject,  in  which  the  writers  express  themselves  as  decided  friends 
to  the  town  or  municipal  system,  and  urge  the  secretary  and  the  board  of  education  to 
recommend  and  work  for  the  ])assage  of  a  law  for  abolishing  school  districts. 
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VIRGINIA. 

From  the  &TBt  annaal  report  of  the  snperihtendeut  of  public  instructiou,  Hod.  W.  H. 
Ruffner,  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1871,  it  appears  that  his  appoiutmeut  to  tho 
office  of  superinteadent  was  made  March  2, 1870,  aud  the  uew  school  bill  became  a  law 
July  11, 1870,  a&  the  euperinteudeut  remarks,  **  a  day  which  marks  an  epoch  iu  tho 
history  of  Virginia." 

WORK  OP  THE  BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  first  work  was  the  appointment  by  the  board  of  education  of  county  superiutond- 
ents  and  district  school  tinistees — about  1,400  in  number.  The  iirst  meetiug  of  the 
board  was  held  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  which  time  twelve  county  superintendents  were 
appointed.  Before  the  15th  of  November  more  than  a  thousand  officers  had  been  com- 
niieeioned. 

OPENING  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  county  superintendents  organized  the  district  boards  and  set  them  to  work,  and 
theu  began  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  the  first  schools  were  opened  about  the 
middle  of  November.  Before  the  end  of  tho  scholastic  year  the  number  of  schools  had 
increased  to  more  than  2,900,  with  about  130,000  pupils  and  more  than  3,000  teachei*s. 

la  the  preparation  of  the  school  law  many  detailed  arrangements  for  the  operation 
of  the  school  system  were,  of  necessity,  omitted,  and  were  in  the  law  referro<l  to  tbe 
board  of  education  for  regulation.  The  business  of  the  board  passed  through  tbe  office 
of  the  superintendent  of  public  instructiou,  upon  whom  devolved  the  interpretation 
and  execution  of  all  the  school  laws  and  regtilations.  Hence  the  year  was  necessa- 
rily spent  almost  exclusively  in  the  mere  outward  organization  of  the  system. 

STATISTICS  POSTPONED. 

Owing  to  the  delay  of  some  of  the  school  officers  in  forwarding  their  report*,  the 
raperintendent  was  unable  to  complete  statistical  tables  in  time  for  insertion  in  his 
report.  This  short-coming  on  the  part  of  these  officers  the  superintendent  is  disposed 
to  excuse  in  consideration  of  their  want  of  experience  in  the  exact  and  detailed  methods 
of  the  public-Bohool  system. 

SCHOOL  PUNDS. 

The  uncertainty  in  regard  to  school  revenue  for  the  year,  as  to  both  time  and  amount, 
embarrassed  the  officers  in  determining  what  should  be  the  number  and  location  of 
schools  and  the  pay  of  teachers.  Under  these  circumstances  the  superintendent  issued 
a  circular,  October  1, 1870,  to  county  superintendents,  in  which  he  gave  the  opinion  of 
the  best  financial  authorities  that  the  tax  ordered  by  the  legislature  might  reach  half 
a  million  dollars ;  but  that  until  the  taxes  came  into  tbe  treasury  and  the  school  census 
returns  were  made,  no  authoritative  apportionment  of  money  could  be  made,  and  that 
it  was  not  likely  that  any  money  would  be  divided  before  December.  He  thought  it 
liot  wise  actually  to  open  schools  on  an  anticipated  basis  of  more  than  $350,000  of  State 
money. 

At  the  close  of  the  scholastic  year,  August  31,  the  amount  that  had  been  apportioned 
among  the  counties  for  paying  teachers  was  $345,517 ;  and  the  total  amount  of  school- 
tax  (5  1870,  which  had  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  board  of  education,  was 
^2,000. 

While  in  some  counties  the  State  funds  apportioned  were  not  all  employed,  in  others 
they  were  insufficient,  and  were  made  up  from  three  sources,  namely:  individual  sub- 
scriptions, county  taxation,  and  the  Peabody  fund. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  The  total  amount  which  was  raised  during  the  year  for 
district  purposes  can  be  stated  only  approximately,  because  of  the  various  and  irreg- 
ular means  by  which  the  school  accommodations  and!  appliances  were  obtained.  The 
money  which  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  district  officers  for  these  purposes  gives 
no  adequate  notion  of  what  was  actually  done.  School-houses  were  often  obtained 
free  of  charge,  and  a  variety  of  services  rendered,  of  which  no  account  was  taken 
ITie  accommoaations  furnished  in  most  cases  were  by  no  means  satisfactorv,^  but  were 
as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  the  first  year.  Suitable  build incs  and  improved, 
fnmitur©  and  apparatus  are  very  much  needed,  and  are  indispensable  for  proper  and 
liighly  successful  instruction ;  but  these  can  only  be  supplied  gradually.  Ihe  people, 
however,  will  not  rest  until  the  school-house  becomes  the  delight  of  the  children  and 
theprideof  the  community."  ,.  .  .  ^ 

The  vote  taken  in  May,  in  the  school  districts,  for  raising  funds  for  distnct  purposes 
^7  taxation,  resulted  favorably  all  over  the  State,  with  few  exceptions.    ,00gle 
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COUNTY  VOTES. 

Ill  May  tho  scdso  of  the  voters  was  taken,  according  to  law,  in  every  county  of  the 
State,  cxcopt  Warwick,  as  to  raising  additional  sums  by  taxation  for  paying  teachers, 
and  in  somo  counties  for  adding  to  the  pay  of  the  county  superintendent ;  the  proceeds 
to  bo  used  during  thoyears  1871  and  1872.  The  rates  of  t^ixation  proposed  varied, but  in 
no  case  exceeded  tho  amount  expected  from  the  State  funds.  These  questions  were  car- 
ried in  73  counties  and  lost  in  ^5.  According  to  tho  census  of  1870,  the  aggregate  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  in  which  the  vote  was  carried  and  lost,  respectively,  was  841,581 
and  238,105.  In  veiy  few  of  the  counties  was  the  proposed  tax  defeated  from  opposition 
to  public  free  schools. 

THE  SCHOOLS. 

These  had  to  be  set  agoing  with  the  material  existing,  which  was  not  always  such 
as  should  have  been  us^.  The  sadden  multiplication  of  schools  beyond  anytMng  be- 
fore known  in  the  State  created  a  demand  for  good  teachers  beyond  the  snpplv.  To 
meet  the  demand,  tho  county  superintendents  were  compelled  to  lower  the  standard  of 
qualification.  On  the  whole,  though  not  entirely  satisfactory,  the  schools  were  fair, 
and  better  than  could  have  been  expected  for  an  average  pay  to  teachers  of|30a 
month. 

The  female  teachers  employed  are  represented  as  equal,  and  by  some  as  superior,  to 
males,  for  elementary  instniction.  The  reverses  which  had  befallen  many  of  the  moet 
cultivated  people  in  the  State  were  incidentally  converted  into  blessings  to  the  children, 
by  furnishing  a  large  number  of  accomplished  teachers.  Besides  these,  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  best  private  teachers  of  primary  schools  passed  into  the  public  schools. 

The  school-houses  being  so  poor  and  so  deficient  in  furniture  and  apparatus,  the 
schools  could  scarcely  bo  expected  to  give  satisfaction  under  any  kind  of  teachers.  A 
number  of  graded  schools  were  carried  on  during  the  year.  The  agent  of  the  Peabody 
fund  rendered  aid  only  to  graded  schools. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  several  counties^  and  were  very  usefuL 

GOLORBD  6CHOOUS. 

It  is  believed  by  the  superintendent  that  the  school  officers  have  endeavored  to 
execute  the  law  impartially  and  faithfully  in  arrangements  for  colored  schools.  TTw 
chief  reason  for  the  disparity  in  the  relative  number  of  white  and  colored  schools  was 
the  difficultv,  and  often  the  impossibility,  of  finding  qualified  teachers  for  the  colored 
schools.  "  This  difficulty  will  soon  be  overcome.  Juster  views  concerning  the  hoaora- 
bio  character  of  the  work  of  educating  the  colored  people  are  becoming  more  prevalent 
every  day.  Many  of  the  teachers  of  colored  schools  dqring  the  past  year  were  persoiM 
of  the  highest  social  standing." 

NORFOLK,  PETERSBURG,  AND  RICHMOND. 

The  schools  in  these  cities  were  established  in  advance  of  the  State  system,  altboQcb 
now  incorporated  with  it.  Public  schools  were  established  in  Norfolk  in  1850  by  the 
city  council.  The  city  was  divided  into  four  districts ;  a  superintendent  of  schods  aod 
a  board  of  school  comnussioners  appointed.  A  tax  of  $4  on  every  white  male  inhabit- 
ant, over  twenty-one,  was  levied. 

There  were  colored  schools  in  Norfolk  in  1870,  under  the  management  of  white  and 
colored  commissioners,  two  of  each,  and  a  colored  superintendent.  In  1871,  tiiecoiuieil 
passed  an  ordinance  providing  for  one  pubHc  colored  school  in  each  ward,  to  be  under 
the  same  commissioners  and  superintendent  as  the  white  schools.  During  the  year 
there  were  16  teachers  and 865  pupils,  white  and  colored.  The  sum  of  $11,^  76  wae 
expended  for  schools  by  the  city,  and  $1,000  was  paid  by  Dr.  Sears,  llie  school-house* 
aro  in  good  condition  and  the  instruction  thorougu.  The  people  are  awake  to  their  in- 
terests, and  ready  for  improvements.  W.  W.  Lamb,  esq.,  ex-mayor  of  the  oity,  i88ape^ 
inteudent. 

lu  Petersburg  free  schools  had  been  opened  before  the  war,  but  the  general  syston 
was  founded  in  1808.  The  report  of  the  second  year  shows  an  enrollment  of  2,616 
pupils.  The  last  report  gives  the  number  enrolled  as  2,760.  From  ^o  first  ^e  p«ibUt 
schools  of  the  city  have  shown  the  effect  of  being  under  the  management  of  an  inU^ 
lij;i'ut  and  active  school  board,  and  they  have  constantly  progressed  in  exoelleooe.  & 
H.  Owens,  esq.,  is  the  city  school  superintendent. 

In  Richmond  the  plan  of  public  education  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1869,  and  a 
board  of  education  of  five  members  appointed.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made, 
and  additional  aid  was  furnished  by  northern  educational  societies,  the  Freedmen* 
Bureau,  and  Dr.  Sears,  as  the  agent  of  the  Peabody  fhud.  Fifty-two  schools  W€9* 
opened,  with  an  enrollment  of  2,400  scholars,  under  the  superintendence  <rf  A  Wasb- 
burne,  esq.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  IsfeO-^O  the  city  took  entire  control  of  the 
schools  for  both  white  and  colored.  J.  H.  Binford,  esq.,  was  elected  superinteiuleiik  > 
new  board,  of  10  members,  was  appointed,  and  the  council  appropriated  $43,635  w  th* 
current  expenses  of  the  next  year.    In  addition,  an  appropriation  of  $100^090^  in  6  p«r 
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cent,  educational  bonds,  "was  made  for  the  erection  of  suitablft  school-bnildings.  TLe 
growth  and  prosperity  of  the  schools  for  1870-71  was  very  great.  The  number  of 
echools  was  73,  with  an  average  enrollment  of  3,300.  The  cost  of  tuition  per  echolai- 
was  $13  58.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  never  below  80,  and  sometimes  reached 
97  per  cent. 

In  April  the  schools  of  the  city  were  made  a  part  of  the  State  system.  The  school 
board  was  reorganized,  condfeting  now  of  9  membei-s,  and  the  mayor  of  the  city  is  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  board. 

The  schools  are  graded,  being  divided  into  primary,  (six  grad^js,)  and  grammar,  (four 
^dcs,)  with  an  advanced  grammar  and  high-school  ^rade.  German  is  to  be  taught 
m  the  grammar  schools.  The  progressive  public  si)irit  of  the  board  is  shown,  as  in 
Norfolk,  by  sending  the  superintendent  to  visit  other  cities  and  gather  information  in 
reference  to  advanced  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline.  He  also  holds  weekly 
teachers'  meetings.  Every  effort  is  made,  by  all  connected  with  these  schools,  lo  make 
them  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  city  and  Stat^. 

STATISTICS  OF  SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE. 

As  far  as  received  the  following  figures  show  the  number  in  the  schools  for  1870-71 : 

Nnmber  enrolled  in  93  counties,  including  cities V^/^89 

Estimated  number  for  6  counties  not  reported 5, 080 

Total  enrolled  in  public  schools 130,469 

Nomber  in  private  schools  in  94  counties 26,103 

Estimated  number  in  5  counties  not  reported 1,269 

Total  number  in  schools  of  all  grades 157,841 

The  superintendent  presents  the  following  interesting  summary : 
Below  will  be  found  a  statement  of  the  percentage  ofschool  attendance  at  the  differ- 
ent dates,  and  according  to  different  exhibits.  It  may  be  assumed  that  in  the  years 
1850  and  1860  the  school  attendance  was  entirely  from  the  white  population.  In  1870, 
from  8,000  to  12,000  of  those  attending  school  were  from  the  colored  population ;  and  in 
1870-71  there  were  39,000  colored  pupils  in  the  schools. 

Total  number  attending  schools,  public  and  private,  in  1871 157, 841 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  population 13 

According  to  reports  of  the  school  officers,  the  number  attending  schools  in 

1870,  was P 50,775 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  the  whole  population 4. 15 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 7. 13 

According  to  the  United  States  census  report,  the  number  of  pupils  in  colleges, 

public  schools,  academies,  and  other  schools,  in  1870,  was 58, 974 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 8.28 

Percentai:e  of  attendance  on  whole  population 4. 81 

The  number  attending  schools  in  1870,  reported  by  families — 

Whites 59,792 

Colored 11,079 

Total 70,871 

Percentage  of  white  attendance 8. 39 

Percentage  of  colored  attendance 2.16 

Percentage  of  white  and  colored 5. 78 

The  number  of  pupils  in  colleges,  schools,  and  academies,  in  1860,  was 67, 024 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  population 9. 69 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 5. 50 

Komber  attending  schools  as  reported  by  families,  in  1860,  was 102,  XV) 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  white  i>opulation 14.79 

Peroentaffe  of  attendance  on  whole  population 8.39 

Nmnber  in  cmleges,  schools,  and  academies,  in  1850 51,808 

Percentage  of  s^tendance  on  white  population 8.41 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 4. 63 

Komber  attending  school  as  returned  by  families 71, 563 

Percentage  oi  attendance  on  white  population 11. 61 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  whole  population 6. 40 

nOTERACY. 

Number  of  whites  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write,  in  1870 67, 997 

Namber  of  colored  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write,  in  1870 207, 595 

Total 275,592 

FercentageofiUiteracy  on  population r^ ^22. 5 
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Estima.^cd  number  of  whites  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  1860.    48,915 
Estimated  number  of  colored  over  twenty  who  canubt  read  and  write,  in  I860.  203,0i>0 

Total 256,915 

Percentage  of  whole  population 21 

Number  of  whites  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write,  in  1850 51, 703 

Estimated  number  of  colored  over  twenty  who  cannot  read  and  write 200,  OW) 

Total »l,706 

Percentage  of  whole  population  who  cannot  read  and  write 22. 5 

It  will  be  observed  that  for  twenty  years  previous  to  the  war  there  was  some  gain- 
ing on  the  illiteracy  in  the  State,  but  the  decade  from  1860  to  1870  shows  a  fearful 
reverae  in  our  educational  movement. 

THE  COST  OF  A  FULL  SUPPLY  OF  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  STATE. 

Under  this  head  the  Bui)erintendent  makes  an  estimate,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon 
the  basis  of  4,600  schools  for  the  State,  placing  the  cost  of  tuition  only  at  $720,0u0 
in  round  numbers,  while  the  cost  of  school-houses  and  other  incidentals  must  be  added. 
If  all  the  schools  required  should  be  as  well  attended  as  those  at  present  established,  the 
enrollment  would  reach  215,000,  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  population.  He  says: 
'*The  applicability  of  the  public-school  system  even  to  our  sparsely  populated  Stato 
has  already  been  demonstrated,  as  well  as  its  comparative  economy.  But  as  population 
thickens,  the  relative  cost  will  be  constantly  diminished.  With  us  it  is  emphatieally 
the  first  step  that  costs." 

THE  PEABODY  DONATION. 

"  During  the  last  year  about  $25,000  from  this  fund  were  expended  in  the  State,  in 
eounection  with  the  State  and  city  school  systems. 

"  Besides  the  value  of  those  judiciously  distributed  appropriations,  great  good  has 
been  done  to  the  cause  of  education  by  the  private  counsel  and  public  addresses  of  the 
general  agent." 

COUNTY  StJPERINTENDENTS. 


Accomack 

Albemarle 

Alexandria , 

Alleghany  and  Craig 

Amelia , 

Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augusta 

Bath  and  Highland 

Bedford 

Eland 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan  and  Wise 

Buokingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 

Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent. 

Charlotte 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Culpoper 

CJumberlaud 

Dinwiddle 

Elizabeth  City  and  Warwick 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 


James  C.  Weaver  . . . 

D.  P.  Powers 

Richard  L.  Came... 
Robert  L.  Parrish... 

H.T.  Darnall , 

W.B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

J.E.Guy 

J.  Kennoy  Campbell 
Sidney  L.  Dunton.. . 

William  Hicks 

G.Gray 

Alexander  Mallory. . 

William  Wolfe 

William  M.  Perkins. 

A.  F.  Biggors 

Thomas  R.  Dew 

D.B.Brown 

James  A.  WaddcU . . . 
William  W.  Read... 

B.  A.  Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.  Utterback 
Richard  P.  Walton.. 
Roger  P.  Atkinson . . 
Greorge  M.  Peck 

J.  G.  Cannon 

D.McC.  Chichester.. 
William  A.  Cave 

C.  M.  Stiglemau 

James  O.  Shepherd. ., 


Onancock. 

Scottsvillo. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

Amelia  C.  H. 

Amherst  C.  H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Snmce  Hill,  Highhind  Co. 

Liberty. 

Bland  C.  H. 

Fincastle. 

Smoky  Ordiuarv. 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Wise  Co. 

Buckingham  C.  H. 

Lynchburg. 

Rappahannock  Academy. 

Hillsville. 

Box  245,  Richmond. 

Charlotte  C.H, 

Midlothian. 

White  Post. 

Jefifersouton. 

Cartersville, 

Dinwiddle  C.  H. 

Hampton,  Elizabeth  Citj 

County. 
Tappahannock. 
Fairfax  C.  H. 
Salem. 
Floyd  C.  H. 
Palmyra.        t 
jOOgle 
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County. 


FraDklin 

Frederick 

Giles 

Gloucester 

Gtwcblaud 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 

Greensville  and  Snssex  - 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York 

Kiuj^  &  Queen  and  Middlesex. 

King  Georj^  and  Stafford 

King  William 

Lancaster  and  Northumberland 

Le« 

Loudonn 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Matthews. 

Mecklenburg 

Montgomery 

Xansemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk 

Norfolk  City 

Northampton ^ 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page  and  Warren 

Patrick 

Petersburg  City 

Pittsylvania 

Portsmouth  City 

Powhatan 

Prince  Etlward 

Prince  George  and  Surry 

Princess  Anno 

Mncc  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Kichmond  and  Westmoreland 

Bichmond  City 

Roanoke  

Rockbridge 

Rockingham 

Russell , 

Scott 

Shenandoah 

Smyth 

Southampton 

Spottaylvania 

Tazewell 

Washington.... 

Wythe 


Thomas  H.  Bernard 

A.  Magill  Smith 

J.  B.  Peck 

William  E.  Wiatt 

O.W.Kean 

Fielding  E.  Cornet 

WilUamA.  Hill 

John  K.  Mason 

Henry  E.  Coleman 

J.  B.  Brown 

J.N.Powell 

G.T.Griggs 

E.  M.  Morrison 

James  H.  Allen 

J.  Mason  Evans 

Addison  Borst 

R.  L.Williams 

A.  T.Crall^ 

William  A.  Tavlor 

John  W.  Wildinan 

L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Vacancy 

Edward  L.  Baptist 

George  G.  Junkin 

R.  L.  Brewer,  (aeting). . . 

Patrick  H.  CabeU 

John  T.  West 

W.  W.  Lamb,  (acting)  . . 

J.  S.Parker 

Thomas  W.  Sydnor 

Jaq.  P.  Taliaferro 

Martin  P.  Marshall 

A.  Staples 

S.  H.  Owens 

George  W.  Dame 

J.  F.Crocker 

P.  S.  Dance 

B.  M.  Smith 

M.  W.  Raney , 

Edgar  B.  Macon 

W.  W.  Thornton,  (acting) 

J.G.Cecil 

Henry  Turner 

W.W.Walker 

J.  H.Bisford 

L.R.  Holland 

J.  L.Campbell , 

George  W.  Holland 

E.D.Miller 

George  H.  Kendrich 

John  H.  Grabill 

D.C.Miller 

James  F.  Bryant 

John  Howison 

Jonathan  Lyons 

A.  L.  Hogshead 

James  D.  Thomas 


Post-office. 


Rocky  Mount. 

Winchester. 

Pearlsburg. 

Gloucester  C.  H. 

Northside. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  Cnl- 
peper  County. 

Hickslbrd,  Greensville  Co. 

South  Boston. 

Negrofoot. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smitbacld. 

Burnt  Ordinary. 

Church  View,  Middlesex 
County. 

Fredericksburg. 

King  William  C.  H. 

Heathsville,  Northumber- 
land County. 

Jonesville. 

Leesburg. 

Harris*8. 

Lunenburg  C.  H. 

Matthews  C.  H. 

Christiansville. 

Christian  sburg. 

ChuTohland,  Norfolk  Co. 

Variety  Mills. 

Lake  Drummond. 

Norfolk. 

Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

Orange  C.  H. 

Front  Royal,  Warren  Co. 

Patrick*  C.  H. 

Petersburg. 

Danville. 

Portsmouth. 

Powhatan  C.  H. 

Hampden  Sidney. 

Prince  George  C.  H. 

London  Bridge. 

Brentsville. 

Newbern. 

Woodville. 

Oldham's  Cross  Roads, 
Westmoreland  County. 

Richmond. 

Salem. 

Lexington. 

Harrisonburg. 

New  Gnrden. 

Point  Truth. 

Woodstock. 

Seven-Mile  Ford. 

Franklin  Depot. 

Fredericksburg. 

Tazewell  C.  H. 

Abingdon. 

Wytheville. 
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Nnmberof  schools  tanght 2,357 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 2;11J 

Number  between  th«  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one 16Bt4S 

Number  attending  school 87,330 

Daily  average  of  attendance 56,053 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 1,761 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 641 

Number  of  certificates  granted  to  teachers 2,388 

Value  of  school  property |1, 057, 473  94 

Amount  expended  lor  school  property,  (underestimated) $207, 257  ft] 

Amount  received  for  schools,  (incomplete) $565,207  99 

Amount  expended  for  schools,  (incomplete) $262,891 77 

Number  of  white  male  children  enrolled 78,471 

Number  of  white  female  children  enrolled 71,239 

Number  of  colored  male  children  enrolled 2,531 

Number  of  colored  female  children  enrolled 2,308 

Generalaveragoof  ago  of  pupils IL® 

Average  salary  male  teachers,  per  month $36  69 

Average  salary  female  teachers,  per  month $3171 

General  average  of  salaries,  per  month $31  7? 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1871,  the  Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  then  general  sapenntondent  d 
free  schools,  presented  the  seventh  annual  report  to  the  l^islature  of  West  Yiigioii^ 
being  a  sommaiy  of  State  educational  matters  for  the  year  1870. 

NUMBEE  AND  CHjLBACTEB  OF  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

The  number  of  school-houses  reported  for  the  6tate  is  2,113,  being  an  increttse  of  496 
over  those  reported  in  1869,  or  more  than  30  per  cent.  Of  these  1,104  are  frame,  17  sftooCi 
68  brick,  and  904  are  log.  Of  the  increase,  188  are  frame,  7  arc  stone,  10  are  biick^  ftfid 
990  are  log.  This  greater  increase  of  log-houses  indicates  that  the  system  is  gainicx 
foot-hold  in  the  back  counties,  where  heretofore  the  erection  of  log  sehool-hoQaes  m 
been  strongly  opposed.  . 

VALUE  OF  SCHOOL  PROPEBTY. 

The  whole  amount  reported  as  invested  in  school-houses,  lands,  and  other  sehod 
property  is  $1,057,473  94,  boin^  an  increase  of  $98,481  39  over  1869.    The  amount  ex- 

E ended  for  school  property  dunng  1870  was  $207,237  66.  But  Superintendent  Williaic* 
elioves  that  owing  to  the  failure  of  several  counties  to  report,  this  amount  is  noder- 
estimated,  and  would  reach  nearly  $1,500,000,  which  creditably  represents  the  acewno- 
lation  of  school  property  of  seven  years  in  a  young  and  sparsely-settled  Stata  Tbf 
amount  reported  aa  expended  for  current  expenses  of  schools  is  alleged  to  be  very  im- 
perfect, owinff  to  the  failure  of  county  superintendents  to  report  the  salary  of  teaicbcis 
on  their  blank:  returns. 

SOaOOL  ATTENDAKCE. 

The  number  of  children  attending  school  has  increased  within  a  year  from  73,310  to 
87,330,  being  a  gain  of  14,020,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  daily  average  of  attendaooe 
has  increased  from  39,363  to  55,083,  being  a  gain  of  15,720,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  Tim 
increase  of  the  daily  average  of  attendance  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  gnti- 
fying  and  promising  results  of  the  year's  school  history. 

EKUMBBATION  OF  POPULATION  OF  SCHOOL  A<!b. 

The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  tf^ 
twenty-one,  is  reported  at  162,432,  an  increase  of  11,483  over  1869.  SuperiataD^^' 
Williams  complains,  however,  that  many  county  trustees,  notwitJistanding  ample  time 
was  given  therefor,  failed  to  report,  and  in  consequence,  several  counties  aid  xw* 
receive  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  State  school  moneys  as  they  otherwise  woold  b»f^ 
done. 

mCREASB  IN  BRANCHES  OF  STUDIES. 

The  statistics  of  the  branches  studied  in  the  schools  show  an  increase  of  20  per  ceot. 
in  orthography,  30  per  cent,  in  reading,  35  per  cent,  in  writing,  5^  per  cent  in  arith- 
metic, 30  per  cent,  in  geography,  26  per  cent,  in  grammar,  and  o4  per  cent,  in  alg^b^ 
The  low  percentage  reported  in  arithmetic  is  charged  to  error  of  returns,  as  to  the  nn^ 
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ber  of  pupils  studying  the  braneb,  that  being  in  fact  one  of  the  commonest  studio, 
pursued  often  too  exclnsively.  It  is  claimed  that,  considering  the  fact  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  increase  of  pupils  is  of  the  younger  and  primary  class,  this  increased  per- 
centage of  stuiLents,  in  the  more  advanced  studies,  is  indicative  of  a  gradual  and  grat- 
ifying elevation  of  scholarship  in  the  public  schools. 

INCREASE  OF  BCHOOL-:\IONTHS  AND  TEACHERS. 

Tiie  increase  in  number  of  months  in  which  schools  were  taught  is  reported  at 
1792.22  more  months  than  in  1869,  and  222  more  teachers  have  been  employed.  Of 
the  latter  increase  d4  are  males  and  128  females,  which,  it  is  asserted,  shows  that  the 
worth  of  women  as  teachers  is  more  highly  appreciated.  Superintendent  Williams 
urges  that  for  teaching^  primary  pupils,  and  as  assistants  in  higher  departments,  the 
female  teacher,  other  things  being  equal,  is  actually  preferable. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

Some  of  the  best  books,  which  seemed  to  be  failures  on  their  first  introduction, 
proved,  upon  use  by  teachers  and  pupils,  to  be  meritorious.  Others,  that  promised 
everything  at  the  outset,  practically  failed  in  the  end.  Hence  a  chanso  in  some  of  the 
t«xt- books  has  been  earnestly  recommended  to  the  legislature,  whue  upon  others  a 
diversity  of  opinion  exists. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  most  parts  of  the  State  the  school-houses  are  8Ui>erior  to  the  average  of  dwellings. 
They  are  neat  and  tasteful,  presenting  a  grateful  appearance  to  the  passer-by.  Their 
location  is  usually  well  selected,  and  they  are  often  inclosed  with  a  very  pretty  fence, 
and  supplied  with  the  necessary  fixtures.  Not  unfrequently  they  are  cosUy  nestled  in 
8ome  pleasant  grove,  on  a  e^ntle  elevation,  and  mark  an  era  of  progress  in  the  concep- 
tion and  tastes  of  the  people.  Superintendent  Williams  asserts  that  the  county  school- 
houses  of  West  Virginia  are  in  advance  of  those  of  sister  States  whose  school  systems 
are  much  older.  Elegant  school  edifices  have  been  erected  in  Charleston,  the  capital, 
Moorefield,  and  Grafton,  and  the  university  at  Morganstown  is  especially  commended 
as  an  excellent  and  handsome  structure.  An  engraving  of  the  new  Fourth  Ward  school, 
in  process  of  erection  at  Wheeling,  is  appended  to  the  superintendent's  report,  and  is 
considered  a  model  of  school  architecture. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  superintendent  calls  attention  to  the  ixnportance  orbetter  establishment  and 
Maintenance  of  normal  schools  throughout  the  State.  The  editors  of  newspapers  are 
credited  with  having  manifested  great  interest  in  promoting  this  and  other  scnool  inter- 
ests, and  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  largely  increasing  the  number  of  students  and 
in  attracting  more  attention  to  the  importance  of  normal  schools.  A  still  greatei 
effort,  it  is  urged,  should  be  put  forth  to  induce  young  teachers  to  attend  these  schools 
as  a  much  larger  number  might  be  accommodated,  and  the  instruction  imparted  would 
be  of  great  value  to  the  teachers  and  their  schools. 

Four  students,  three  gentlemen  and  one  lady,  graduated  in  •Tune,  1870,  in  the  ele- 
mentary course,  at  Marshall  College.  This  was  the  graduation  of  the  first  normal  class 
in  the  State,  and  one  of  them  remains  at  the  college  to  graduate  in  the  higher  course, 
one  is  successfully  teaching  in  the  college,  and  the  other  two  are  teaching  with  credit 
elsewhere. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

Most  of  the  school  resources  have  hitherto  been  expended  in  providing  the  common 
district  schools,  and  Superintendent  Williams  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  more  atten- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  higher  and  graded  schools  in  the  country 
towns  and  larger  Tillages.  Whil e  some  of  these  towns  and  villages  have  graded  schools, 
others  have  none,  and  most  of  those  in  existence  might  be  considerably  improved. 
Tlio  need  is  felt  for  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  where  the  more  advanced  studies  can  be 
advantageously  taught,  and  hence  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  classification  and  grada- 
tion afforded.  The  school  system  can  supply  them,  and  is  supplying  them  wherever 
fnlly  in  operation.  The  sui)erintendent  urges  that  they  save  m  avoiding  the  expense 
incident  to  sending  children  abroad  for  education,  keep  mdney  and  enterprise  at  home, 
and  incite  many  more  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a  more  advanced  education,  besides 
being  an  ornament  and  attraction  to  the  town.  They  sdso  exert  a  healthy  and  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  the  county  schools,  promoting  a  genc^  interest  in  educational  and 
literary  pursuits.  The  superintendent,  however,  states  that  a  provision  in  the  law, 
requiring  that  each  district  in  a  township  shall  have  school  for  the  same  period  in  the 
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year,  operates  disadvantageouf 
this  provision  is  salutary,  it  on 
as  for  high  schools  and  inaepeu< 


year,  operates  disadvantageously  to  the  establishment  of  raraded  sebools,  and  while 
this  provision  is  salutary,  it  ought  to  be  waived  as  well  in  mb  case  of  gtaded  achods 
as  for  high  schools  and  independent  districts. 


THB  PEABODY  FUND. 

Throngh  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent,  the  Peabody  fund  has  rendered  very  efll- 
cieut  aid  to  the  school  interest.  Donations  of  $500  each  have  been  made  to  the  normal 
department  of  the  State  University,  the  normal  school  at  Fairmoant,  and  the  normal 
school  of  Marshall  College.  In  addition,  it  has  aided  most  of  the  larger  and  graded 
schools  of  the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  in  sums  varying  from  ^00  to 
$1,000,  the  aggregate  amount  exnended  being  nearly  $18,000.  This  aid  has  constitnted 
a  very  material  feature  in  the  efficiency  and  success  of  the  school  system,  and  the  funds 
have  been  very  Judiciously  appropriated  at  points  where  the  largest  and  most  perma- 
nent results  can  be  obtainecL  Another  praiseworthy  effect  has  been  accomplished  in  dis- 
arming prejudice  and  abating  opposition  to  the  school  system,  opening  the  eyes  c^ 
many  to  the  correctness  of  its  theory  and  the  economy  of  its  practice. 

INSTITUTES. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  '* institute"  work,  the  benefits  and  pni^ 

foses  of  which  were  comparatively  unknown  to  teachers  and  county  superintendentB. 
t  is  urged  with  force  and  truth  that  "  a  school  cannot  be  better  than  its  teacher,"  and 
hence,  to  secure  training,  experience,  and  culture  to  such  teachers  as  have  not  at- 
tended normal  schools,  and  are  otherwise  inexperienced,  the  a^ncy  of  tlie  ^*  institate^ 
has  commended  itself  so  strongly,  by  the  practical  results  of  its  operation,  that  it  has 
been  adopted  everywhere^  wherever  an  efficient  school  system  is  in  operation. 

In  order  to  perfect  sncn  teachers  in  their  manifbld  duties  and  obligations,  and  in 
stimulating  them  to  efficiency  and  enthusiasm,  and  thus  impart  vitalitv  to  the  school 
system,  a  vigorous  campaign  of  **  institutes''  was  determined  upon,  and,  failing  of  State 
aid.  Dr.  Sears,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  generously  contributed  tne  snm  d 
$1,000  to  meet  expenses.  Superintendent  Williams  acknowledges  his  obligations  for  aid 
in  this  work  to  Hon.  E.  E.  Wliite,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly ;  Superintend- 
ent William  Mitchell,  of  C(dumbus,  Ohio ;  Professor  McLaughlin,  of  Ohio ;  President 
Andrews,  of  Marietta  College ;  Professor  Woodruff,  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  Professor  Kidd, 
elocutionist.  Professors  Thompson,  Gilchrist  and  Colegrove,  and  Superintendents  Gonld 
and  Liuinger,  and  Miss  Ellen  E.  Hain,  all  of  West  Virginia,  are  commended  as  having 
contributed  efficient  and  valuable  services  in  *'  institute''  work. 

"Institutes"  have  been  held  at  various  times  during  the  scholastic  year  in  Parkere- 
bnrg,  Buckhannon,  PhiUippi,  Fetterman,  Moundsville,  Lowisburg,  Harrisville,  King- 
wood,  French  Creek,  Nortli  Martinsville,  Boone  Court-House,  Feytona,  Charlestoo, 
Ravenswood,  Point  Pleasant,  Harper's  Ferry,  Martinsburgh,  Fairmont,  Weston,  Cider- 
villc,  Romney,  Grantsville,  Middleboume,  and  Morgantown.  No  expense  was  incnrred 
to  the  State  for  this  purpose,  other  than  jtroviding  lielp  in  the  superintendent's  office 
during  his  necessary  absence,  and  cost  of  traveling,  which  was  lessened  by  courtesies 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  and  steamboats  plying  on  the  rivers.  Great  good 
has  resulted  from  this  work,  and  Superintendent  Williams  has  been  highly  comm^ded 
for  his  labors  in  their  specialty  of  education. 

SCHOOL  JOURNALS. 

Appreciating  the  value  of  a  vigorous  and  judicious  school  journal,  not  having  any  of 
their  own,  and  lacking  the  resources  to  establish  one,  the  Ohio  Educationid  Mon^Ij, 
an  able  and  earnest  periodical,  was  furnished  to  such  teachers  as  desired  it,  at  only  75 
cents  a  year.  This  benefit  was  conferred  through  the  interest  of  Dr.  Sears,  who  oontrib- 
nted  from  the  Peabody  fund  the  necessary  aid.  As  some  of  the  States  furnish  copies  of 
school  journals  to  each  township  board,  Superintendent  WilUams  urges  that  the  Stat6 
of  West  Virginia  conld  contribute  to  no  better  purpose  than  by  appropriating  $1,200 
annually  for  copies  of  school  Journals  to  be  furnished  to  each  member  ^  to^niabip 
boards. 

ABUSES  CORBECTED. 

Early  attention  was  given  to  abuses  by  which  some  of  the  school  money  was  diverted 
&om  its  intended  purpose,  the  most  notable  of  which  was  the  practice  of  many  town- 
ship boards  voting  themselves  compensation  for  their  services.  In  most  cases,  UiiswM 
done  by  the  less  faithful  and  inefficient  boards.  This  proceeding  was  without  authority 
of  law,  inasmuch  as  the  State  requested  these  boards  to  serve  without  compensatioD, 
and  having  accepted  the  trust,  they  were  bound  by  its  terms.  A  circular  was  issoed 
directing  how  a  stop  might  be  put  to  such  proceedings  and  asking  restitution.  In  most 
1  restitutioQ  was  made,  and  the  abuse  almost  entirely  correc^d.    It  was  also  found 
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that  in  eorao  townships  tbere  was  gross  neglect  in  settling  with  treasarers.  In  many 
cases  settlements  were  omitted  from  year  to  year,  and  several  treasurers  were  in  defaultf 
from  $500  to  lljTiOO  each.  But  these  defalcations  have  mostly  beon  secured,  either  from 
the  parties  or  their  securities.  By  the  action  of  the  State  school  department  in  the  two 
items  mentioned,  a  large  sum  has  been  saved  to  the  State.  Attention  has  been  given 
to  instructing  county  superintendents  and  township  offieers  how  to  keep  their  books 
iod  accounts,  with  gratifying  results. 

ABUSES  UNCORRECTED. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  very  wide  discrepancy  between  the  nmonnt  of  taxes  levied 
and  taxes  collected.  While  it  is  true  a  tax-levy  can  never  be  entirely  collected,  the 
discrepancy  is  greater  than  can  bo  reasonably  accounted  for.  The  law  is  doubtless 
deficient  in  not  providing  an  effective  power  of  distraint,  and  in  not  holding  the  col- 
lecting officer  to  strict  accountability.  Another  abuse  alleged  to  require  correction  is 
tbo  lack  of  sufficient  practical  checks  against  peculation  and  fraud  on  the  part  of 
school  ofiScers.  Forming  and  maintaining  a  better  public  sentiment,  which  will  sustain 
the  action  of  the  law  in  punishing  these  crimes^  is  suggested  as  the  proper  corrective 
for  this  abuse. 

PAY  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

An  ambiguity  and  consequent  misunderstanding  exists  in  regard  to  the  compensation 
of  county  superintendents,  some  thinking  they  are  entitled  to  the  fees  received  for 
examining  teachers,  and  others  the  reverse ;  this  in  addition  to  their  per  diem.  The 
soperintendent  is  of  opinion  that  the  fee  of  $1  is  too  high,  and  in  any  event  should  not 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  county  superintondents,  but  should  be  used  in  sustaining 
institute  in  the  counties  where  received.  School  boards  abo  clamor  for  com])ensation, 
and  are  sustained  by  county  superintendents  ill  the  claim.  The  State  superintendent 
rebukes  this  feeling  severely,  and  urges  with  reason  and  justice,  that  the  amount  paid 
to  these  boards  would  take  from  the  school  fund  enough  money  to  sustain  seven  four- 
month-schools  in  the  back  counties,  where  they  are  so  much]  needed ;  that  States  hav- 
ing the  best  systems  require  township  officers  to  servo  without  moneyed  compensation, 
80  that  there  is  no  other  subsidiary  feature  of  the  American  school  system  more  nniver- 
Bal  than  this,  and  that  the  people  of  the  State  of  West  Vir^nia  would  hardly  wish  to 
Itand  themselves  as  being  dehcieut  in  public  spirit  and  philanthropy. 

WHEELING  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 
F.  S.  WilUafM,  guperintendeni. 

The  townships  of  Washington,  Madison,  Clay,  Union,  Centre,  and  Webster  const!- 
tnte  one  school  district,  known  as  the  school  district  of  Wheeling.  Each  township  of 
the  district  of  Wheeling  is  a  sub-district,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  township. 
The  highest  or  most  advanced  departments  of  those  schools,  known  formerly  as  ward 
wbools,  are  called  grammar  schools,  and  each  receives  the  name  of  the  sub-district  in 
which  it  is  located.  They^  are  as  follows :  Washington  grammar  school ;  Madison 
grammar  school ;  Clay  grammar  school ;  Union  grammar  school ;  Centre  grammar 
school;  Webster  grammar  school. 

Ail  Bubordinato  departments  of  each  of  the  schools  constitute  a  primary  school,  and 
each  is  known  by  the  name  of  its  sub-district,  as  is  the  case  in  the  grammar  sdiools. 

NO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  is  no  hi^h  school,  and,  until  it  is  established,  in  addition  to  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  history,  anatomy,  physiology,  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botanv, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  science  of  government,  are  taught  in  the  grammar  schools,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  the  wishes  of  parents,  as  to  the  commencement  of  such  studios^ 
which  if  commenced  are  required  to  be  continued,  unless  excused  by  the  principal. 

THE  SCHOLASTIC  YEAR. 

The  regular  scholastic  year  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  and  closes 
on  the  last  Friday  in  June.  Vacations  aro  gianted  for  Christmas  week,  during  the 
week  including  the  1st  day  of  April,  on  all  days  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  and  on 
BQch  oth^  days  as  the  school  commissioners  may  from  time  to  time  direct. 

THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  board  <rf  education  consists  of  John  H.  Hall,  president;  Jacob  M.  Bickel,  clerk : 
^'  S.  WiUiamSy  superintendent  of  schools,  and  sixteen  members.    Begular  meetings  of 
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the  board  of  education  are  held  on  the  third  Thursday  of  every  month,  and  the  repa- 
lar  meetings  of  the  teachers'  association  on  the  scooud  Saturday  of  each  mouth.  Tt>e 
regular  annual  examination  of  teachers  takes  place  in  July  or  August,  and  spedalex- 
aniiuations  are  held  only  when  necessary  to  till  vacancies. 

NUMBER  OF  CniIJ>B£N — ^RECfilPTS  AND  EXPEXDITCRES. 

Population  of  school  age  in  district,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty- 
one  years 6,675 

Average  number  of  pupils 2,273 

Average  of  daily  attendance 2,^5) 

Total  receipts  for  buildings t^,17.>tV 

Total  receipts  for  schools $2^,543  iC 

Total  expenditures  for  l^ildings ^24,134  * 

Total  expenditures  for  schools §33|746  11 

The  total  number  of  teaohers  employed  is  58,  of  which  11  are  males  and  47  females, 
including  one  female  and  three  male  teachers  of  German.  The  average  salary  paid  to 
male  teachers  is  $937  75,  and  $.176  58  to  females. 

GERMAN  SCHOOLS, 

The  German  language  is  taught  in  every  school,  the  study  being  optional  in  the 
higher  classes.  The  four  German  teachers  devote  an  hour  to  each  school  for  thit« 
days  of  the  week.  There  have  been  schools  connected  with  every  German  chorcb, 
but  upon  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  that  language  in  the  public  schools  many  of 
them  were  discontinued,  and  the  number  of  pupils  now  attending  them  is  only 
about  300. 

CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS, 

About  1,000  pupils  are  in  attendance  upon  Catholic  schools  of  alow  grade.  The  fees 
for  tuition  are  so  small  that  the  poorest  can  aflbrd  to  pay  them.  About  100  students 
attend  the  schools  of  higher  grade. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS, 

The  colored  ]K>pulation  is  about  400,  and  one  colored  school  is  maintained  nndei 
the  auspices  of  the  school  board,  with  an  average  attendance  of  75  scholars. 

ENDOWED  ACADEMY. 

There  is  one  endowed  academy  for  Iwys,  which,  however,  is  not  very  prospermi*' 
The  tnistees  have  endeavored,  unsuccessfully,  to  transfer  it  to  the  board  of  education 
for  a  high  achool  The  building  was  used  once  as  the  oapitol,  when  Wheeling  was  the 
oapital  of  the  State, 

WHEELING  FEMALE  COLLEGE. 

This  is  a  chartered  institution  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  having  now  153 
students  in  attendance.  The  president  is  Rev.  William  H.  Morton,  A.  M.,  an  enthn^ 
eiast  in  educational  affairs,  ana  who  conducts  the  institution  with  vigor  and  credir, 
with  12  assistants,  under  the  auspices  of  a  boai-d  of  directors  and  an  executive  eora- 
mittee.  The  edifice  is  well  adapted  to  its  use,  is  in  good  condition,  finely  sitoatt'il 
and  well  provided  with  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus.  Sixty  students  boanl 
in  the  college  building,  and  the  others  reside  maiuly  in  the  city  of  Wheeling.  Tbc 
institution  confers  the  degi'ee  of  "  Mistress  of  Literature,"  and,  to  those  who  compl<t<J 
the  required  course,  bestows  a  degree  in  the  arts.  It  is  unsectarian,  has  a  normal  de- 
partment, and  has  done  good  work  in  furnishing  a  large  number  oi  lady  teacfaen  iof 
the  State,  some  standing  very  high  in  their  profession. 

PUBLIC  SENTIMENT. 

The  feeling  is  very  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  public-school  system.  Persons  of  all 
classes  send  their  children  to  the  pnblic  schools,  and  no  private  schools  for  boys,  aB<i 
but  two  for  girls,  exist,  except  the  Catholic  and  German  schools.  The  Catholics  li«ve 
petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  school  fund,  but  the  general  opinion  prevails  that  the 
matter  will  be  properly  and  satisfactorily  disposed  of  without  difficulty  or  dJawMsi-Jii 
In  educational  or  sectarian  circles. 

PARKERSBURG. 

There  are  three  district  graded  schools  in  Parkersburg,  each  with  a  male  princiral 
two  with  three  female  assistants,  and  one  with  six.    There  J9  an  independent  on- 
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graded  school,  in  addition  to  these,  tinder  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  faith.  There  is 
also  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  about  850  pupils  att<jnd  the  public  schools. 
The  school  board  have  used  every  endeavor  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  free-school 
system,  and  have  recently  erected  a  tine  two-story  brick  edifice  capable  of  accommo- 
dating 350  scholars.  The  average  cost  of  tuition  for  ton  months  was  $9  93  per  capita, 
pi  Wood  County  there  have  been  erected,  within  six  yeai-s,  no  less  than  76  good  frame, 
and  two  brick  school-houses. 

CLARKSBURG. 

In  Clarksburg  there  is  maintained  one  graded  school,  instructing  abont  250  pupils, 
aud  aonce  nourishing  academy  barely  exists  now.  A  Catholic  seminary  will  soon  be 
established,  which,  it  is  thought,  will  furnish  secondary  instruction  to  the  young  ladies 
of  that  section,  of  all  religious  denominations. 

FAIRMONT. 

The  schools  at  Fairmont  are  all  under  the  sux>ervision  of  Professor  Blair,  of  the  nor- 
mal school.  They  consist  of  a  number  of  classes  in  one  graded  school,  with  normal, 
academic,  grammar,  and  primary  departments.  The  nonnal  class  is  not  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition,  having  only  between  15  and  20  students.  The  academic  class  is  about 
the  same  size,  consisting  of  free  scholars  sufficiently  advanced,  and  of  children  living 
outside  the  district  who  pay  for  tuition.  All  the  classes  are  in  the  same  building  and 
comprise  about  300  pupils. 

MORGANTOWN. 

Moigantown  contains  abont  1,500  inhabitants,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity.  There  are  370  children  of  school  age  enrolled,  225  of  whom  attend  the  public 
school,  a  considerable  number  being  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  West  Vir- 
gmia  University.  There  is  one  graded  school,  with  one  male  and  four  female  teachers. 
There  is  also  a  female  seminary  conducted  by  Mrs.  J.  R.  Moore,  principal,  and  four  lady 
assistants,  educating  about  50  pupils.  It  is  unsectarian,  aud,  although  unincorporated, 
has  been  granted  the  privilege  of  conferring  degrees.  This  privilege,  however,  has  not 
been  exercised. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  UNIVERSITY. 

The  United  States  Government  endowed  this  university  with  land  scrip,  which  re- 
alized $100,000  in  cnrrency  bonds.  The  citizens  of  Morgantown  offered  $50,000  addi- 
tional in  lauds,  buildings,  and  money  to  secure  the  location  of  the  university,  which 
being  accepted,  the  university  commenced  oiierations  about  three  years  since  with  40 
atudents.  One  of  the  buildings  was  an  old  academy,  which  is  now  used  as  a  drill-room 
and  boarding-house.  The  Stat«  gave  about  $53,000  additional  endowment,  and  a  fine 
bnilding  of  imposing  external  appearance  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000— -the 
ground^  comprising  nearly  30  acres,  well  situated  on  the  river  bank  and  adjacent  hill- 
Blopes. 

The  board  of  regents  consists  of  T.  H.  Logan,  Hon.  F.  H.  Pierpont,  George  M.  Ha- 
gwis,  Samuel  Bilungsley,  Hon.  A.  J.  Boreman,  J.  Loomis  Gould,  W.  W.  Hai-per,  J.  S. 
Wilkinson,  Samuel  Young,  James  Carskadon,  and  G.  W.  Beltzhoover^.^  T.  H.  Logan  is 
president;  Colonel  James  Evans,  treasurer :  and  George  C.  Sturgiss,  secretary.  The  Kev. 
Alexander  Martin,  D.  D.,  is  president  of  the  faculty,  assisted  by  six  professors,  among 
whom  is  Brevet  Captain  H.  H.  Pierce,  U.  8.  Array,  professor  of  mathematics  and  mili- 
tary science.  There  are  two  tutors  in  the  preparatory  department,  one  secretary  ef 
the  faculty ;  a  superintendent  of  grounds  and  buildings,  a  librarian  and  assistant,  and  a 
teacher  of  elocution.  H.  W.  Brock,  M.  D.,  lectures  on  physiology  and  hygiene,  aud  the 
Hon.  John  A.  Dille  on  civil  and  constitutional  law. 

THE  MIUTARY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  military  department  consists  of  Captain  Pierce,  commandant,  with  two  staff 
officers  and  three  commissioned  oflicers,  all  selected  from  the  cadets.  There  is  a  drum 
corps,  cadet  corps,  university  corps,  and  volunteer  labor  corps,  in  addition  to  the  nor- 
mal class. 

CLASSES. 

This  year  there  are  4  seniors,  15  Juniors,  18  sophomores,  and  24  freshmen,  and,  com- 
prising all  the  departments,  there  are  more  than  200  students. 

THE  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Though  started  originally  as  an  agricultural  college,  this  department  has  not  been 
&irly  organized.    The  normal  department  island  has  been  from  tho^rst,  in  good 
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working  order,  and  a  number  of  the  students  of  the  collegiate  department  arc  fitting 
themselves  to  teacb.  Leaves  of  absence  have  been  grant-ed  to  15  Domial  students,  in 
order  tliat  tbey  may  take  charge  of  country  schools  until  spring,  llie  normal  cli«s 
now  consists  of  25  members,  but  it  is  anticipated  will  largely  increase  the  coming  year. 

GENERAL  FEATUKES  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

In  the  preparatory  department,  the  tuition  fee  is  f5  for  a  term  of  thirteen  weeks:  in 
other  departments,  |8;  and  $1  each  from  the  former  and  $2  each  from  the  latter  elate 
as  a  contincreut  fee.  Two  cadets  may  be  appointed  by  each  regent,  free  of  charge  for 
tuition,  books,  and  stationery.  Boarding  varies  from  $3  to  $4  per  week.  The  volunteer 
labor  corps  work  an  hour  or  two  a  day  in  improving  the  grounds,  and  are  paid  a  re- 
muneration therefor.  The  sum  of  $25  is  awarded  as  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon  a 
given  subject,  and  $15  as  a  prize  for  the  best  declaimer,  these  prizes  being  distribnted 
alter  public  competition  by  a  committee  of  citizens  appointed  by  the  faculty. 

The  annual  prize  of  $100,  the  munificent  gift  of  General  G.  W.  Brown,  of  Grafton,  is 
awarded  for  superiority  i n  essay,  oration,  declamation,  and  debate.  Donations  of  books, 
.  mineralogical,  geological,  and  concholo^cal  curiosities,  Indian  relics,  and  alcoholic 
6j)f'cimens  of  animals  are  earnestly  solicited,  to  add  to  the  Valuable  collection  already 
obtained.  The  university  is  in  possession  of  apparatus  requisite  for  thorough  illustra- 
tion of  chemistry  and  physics. 

WEST  LIBERTY  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  board  of  regents  of  the  West  Liberty  State  Normal  School  oonsiatB  of  the  Hon. 
C.  S.  Lewis,  (tho  i)resent  State  superintendent,  and  successor  of  the  Hon.  A  D. 
Williams,)  president;  John  Bassett-,  secretary;  Hon.  E.  A.  Bennett,  State  auditor ;  Hon- 
J.  M.  Pheli>8,  secretary  of  state ;  and  Hon.  J.  S.  Burdette,  State  treasurer.  The  facolty 
consists  of  F.  H.  Ci'a^o,  principal,  with  one  gentleman  and  two  lady  assistjiuts.  In  the 
normal  department  there  were,  during  the  past  academic  year,  46  gentlemen  and  36  lady 
students ;  in  the  music  department  ^  pupils  and  15  not  otherwise  connected  with  the 
school,  being  a  total  of  97  in  all  departments.  There  are  now  40  students  at  this  school, 
{M)  of  whom  are  State  pupils.  There  will  be  an  increase  of  students  after  the  Christmas 
holidays. 

MARSHALL  COLLEGE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

No  catalogue  or  official  report  of  this  school  has  been  received.  From  private  sonrees, 
it  has  beeu  ascertained  that  this  is  well  located  and  flourishing;  it  ifi  situated  near 
Guyandotte,  and  draws  its  students  from  along  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  comparatxveiy 
populous  valley  of  the  Kanawha.  Originally  Marshall  College  was  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing, but  latterly  fell  into  decay.  For  this  reason  it  was  selected  as  a  Bite  f^  a  noonal 
school,  and  a  fine  building  has  been  erected  for  that  purpose. 

BETHANY  COLLEGE, 

situated  in  Brooke  County,  seven  miles  from  the  Ohio  River,  and  sixteen  miles  north 
of  Wheeling,  is  presided  over  by  Professor  W.  K.  Pendleton,  aided  by  five  other  proliBe- 
sors,  one  tutor,  one  assistant  in  the  laboratory,  one  curator  of  the  museum,  and  a  librarim. 
The  catalogue  for  tho  thirtieth  session,  ending  June  15, 1871,  shows  15  seniors,  11  jnniow, 
16  sophomores,  and  22  freshmen  in  the  classical  course.  In  the  scientifio  course  there 
are  2  seniors,  4  juniors,  2  sophomores,  and  22  freshmen,  which,  with  13^  students  ia 
special  and  partial  courses,  make  a  total  of  107  students. 

NmnJER  OP  STUDENTS  FROM  STATES. 

The  number  of  students  from  Ohio  is  29 ;  Pennsylvania,  21 ;  West  Virginia,  20 ;  TI^ 

finia,  8;  Kentucky,  8:  Tennessee,  3;  Missouri,  2;  Michigan,  2;  Illinois,  2:  Czuiadii 
;  Prince  Edward's  Island,  2 ;  and  ludiana,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Yoit# 
Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Maryland  each  1.  Since  the  foundatioa^f 
this  college  386  student*  have  graduated  from  the  following  States  and  connfeies* 
Fi'om  Kentucky,  100;  Virginia,  63;  Missouri,  54;  Pennsylvania,  27;  Tennessee,  Jij 
Illinois,  17;  Ohio,  27;  Indiana,  7;  Alabama,  6;  Mississippi,  7;  South  Carolines; 
North  Caroliua,  3;  Maryland,  5;  Louisiana,  3;  New  York,  2;  Oregon,  2;  VenDOiit,l; 
Wisconsin,  2;  Iowa,  1 ;  Michi|jan,2;  Texas,  1;  West  Virginia,  16;  Georgia,  5;  Distiie* 
of  Columbia,  1 ;  New  Brunswick,  1 ;  Ireland,  1 ;  Scotland,  1 ;  Mexico,  1 ;  and  CamA^ 
West,  1. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  requisite,  every  student  is  required  to  subscribe  jm  obBgi* 
tion  to  abstain  from  gaming,  all  intoxicating  liquors,  and  not  use,  havo,  or  keep  W 
fire-arms,  or  any  other  kind  of  deadly  weapon.    This  college  copfers  the  d«greai« 
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Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  Master  of  Arts,  in  course ;  and  an  honoranr  defi^ree 
of  Master  of  Arts.  Certificates  are  given  for  special  course  in  engineering  ana  practi- 
cal chemistry. 

TERMS  OF  BETHANY  COLLEGE: 

Boarding  per  week,  including  furniture  and  fuel,  is  from  $4  to  $5,  and  washing 
from  |1  to  |1  50  per  month,  and  extra  for  lights.  The  fee  for  college  course  per  term 
is  $15;  preparatory,  per  term,  |10;  special,  per  term,  $12  50;  modern  languages,  per 
term,  |5 ;  and  matriculation  and  contingent-expense  fee,  x>6r  session,  $5.  One-hsdf  of 
the  yearly  college  expenses  is  required  to  be  paid  in  advance. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  PENITENTIARY. 

The  penitentiary  is  located  at  Moundsville,  and  contains  an  average  of  110  prison- 
ers, employing  40  officers  at  an  annual  cost,  salaries  included,  of  $34,000.  About  100 
convict  are  employed  in  productive  labor.  There  is  a  library  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  voluu^es,  and  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  school-books  and  the  Bible. 
Those  who  are  educated  teach  the  ignorant,  and  every  Sunday  religious  exercises  are 
condacted  by  clergjTiien  of  different  denominations,  who  may  volunteer*  Praj^er- 
meetings  are  conducted  by  the  convicts.  The  superintendent  is  Thomas  R.  Shall- 
cross,  and  the  value  of  the  penitentiary  property,  real  and  personal,  is  estimated  at 
$460,000. 

lA9t  of  school  officers  in  Went  Virginia, 
Hon.  0.  S.  Lewis,  superintendent  of  public  instrucUonj  Charleston. 

COUNTY  superintendents. 


County. 


Barbour 

Berkeley 

Boone 

Braxton 

Brooke 

CabeU 

Calhoun 

(Hay 

lH)ddridge 

Fayette 

Gilmer 

Grant  

Greenbrier 

Hampshire  . . . 

Hancock  

Handy  

Harrison 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Kanawha. . . .  - 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

Logan 

Maffion 

MarshaH 

Hason 

Mercer 

Mineral 

Monongalia. . . 

Monroe 

Morgan .... 

McDoweU 

Kicholas 

Ohio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas  ... 
24g£ 


R.  A.  McCutcheon . . . 

Ed.  S.  Lacev 

Rufiis  Workman  . . . . 

W.  F.  Morrison 

Milton  Wcais 

John  W.  Church 

D.W.Knight 

B.  S.  Stevenson 

Wm.  Stickling 

Wm.  T.  Timberlake . 

James  Shaw 

E.S.Vo88ler 

Z.Tmeblood 

O.  P.Wirgman 

T.C.Carothers 

G.T.WiUiams 

D.  C.  Louchery 

A.J.McMiUan 

N.C.Brackett 

W.  L.  Hindman 

P.T.L.  Queen 

James  Alford 

C.S.Stone 

William  Gray 

J.W.P.Reed 

C.  T.B.Moore 

John  J.  Meader 

Thos.P.Adams 

H.L.COX 

J.  A.McMann 

Wm.  H.Potter 

James  F.  Gillespie . . . 

J.  H.  Robinson 

Jos.  Burrows 

H.W.Arbogast 

William  N.  Jones 

Cornelius  Stutting. . 


Post-office  address. 


Belington. 
Martinsburg« 
Mouth  Short  Creek. 
Braxton  C.  H. 
Wellsburg. 
Cabell  C.  H. 
GrantsviUe. 
Henrysville. 
West  Union. 
Fayette  C.  H. 
Steer  Creek. 
Grant  C.  H. 
Lewisburg. 
Romney. 
Holiday's  Cove. 
Moorefield. 
Bown's  Creek. 
Ravenswood. 
Harper's  Ferry. 
Charleston. 
Jane  Lew. 
Griffithsville. 
ChapmansviUe. 
Palatine.* 
Moundsville.' 
Mason  City. 
Concord  Church. 
New  Creek. 
Morgantown. 
Union. 

Sleepy  Creek. 
Tug  River. 
Nicholas  C.  H. 
TriaHelphia. 
Marks  viUe. 
Hebron. 
Academy. 
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County  Superintendents— Continued. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Preston  .....,...•...«.•.. 

Thomas  Fortney . ........ 

Reidsville. 

Putnam  .................. 

J.  C.  Lininger 

Winfield. 

Raleigh 

J.S.Thompson 

Raleigh  C.H. 

Beverly. 

Hebron,  Pleasants  County. 

Walton. 

Randolph. ....  ............ 

Squire  B.  Hart. ....... 

Ritchie 

J.  aI.  McKinnev 

Roane. 

F.H.Gibson 

Taylor 

J.L.  Vincent 

Joseph  Parsons 

Fetterman. 

Theker 

St.  George. 
Middloboume. 

Tyler 

Upshur. 

J.E.Boyers 

J.  L.  Gould 

Buckhannon. 

Wayne ................ 

Chas.  B.Webb 

Ceredo. 

Webster 

James  Dyer 

Wm.  A.  Newman ......... 

Webster  C.  H. 

Wetzel 

Knob  Fork. 

Wirt 

Lewis  C.  Rogers 

Wirt  C.  H. 

Wood 

S.H.Piersol 

Parkersburg. 
Rock  View. 

Wyoming ............. 

R.M.Cook 

WieelingCity 

F.S.Williams 

Wheeling. 
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1  WIS€OIVSI]Rr. 

fFran  the  annaal  report  of  the  soperinteiideTit  of  public  instmction  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1870,  Hon.  Samuel  Fallows,  superintendent.  J 

SUMMARY  OP  STATISTICS. 

1869.  1870. 

Population  of  the  State,  United  States  censns 1, 054,670 

Number  of  children  over  four  and  nnder  twenty 398, 747  412, 481 

Nnmber  attending  school  four  to  twenty  years 245, 435  264, 525 

Total  numher  of  different  pupils  attending  public 

achoola .* 264,033  .267,891 

ATerage  numher  of  days  a  school  was  maintained '                     151  154 

Number  of  days  school  has  been  taught 795,895 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 15, 61 8 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 184 

Number  of  schools  with  three  or  more  departments 148 

Nnmber  of  teachers  required  to  teach  school 5,661 

Number  of  different  teachers  during  the  year 9,  S04 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers $43  00 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers $28  00 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  county  superintendents 4, 681 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4,965 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate ^ 296, 369 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses $2,973,492  00  $3,295,268  00 

Amount  expended  for  building  and  repairing $456, 503  00  $417, 775  00 

imount  expended  for  teachers'  wages $1, 193, 986  00  $1, 302, 365  00 

Total  amount  expended $1,987,436  00  $2,094,160  00 

ATTENDANCE. 

The  nnmber  of  children  under  four  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools  is  621, 
ind  of  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  1,843.  While  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
learly  20,000  in  the  number  of  legal  school  children  attending  public  schools,  the 
lumber  returned  last  year  was  670  less  than  for  the  year  previous.  It  is  probable 
hat  there  is  a  serious  error  bomewhere  in  the  returns  for  the  past  three  years.  But 
he  apparent  large  increase  just  mentioned  indicates  perhaps  that  school  registers 
je  more  generSly  and  accurately  kept  than  in  years  past.  It  is  estimated 
oat  7,000  pupils  are  in  attendance  upon  private  schools  and  various  institutions  not 
^ported ;  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly  295,000  in  attendance  upon  schools  of  all 
andfi,  which  is  an  increase  of  5,000  over  the  number  returned  and  estimated  for  last 
ear.  But  the  whole  number  is  more  than  117,000  less  than  the  number  of  persons  en- 
itled  to  attend  the  public  schools ;  and  this  fact  would  be  alarming  but  for  the  con- 
ideration  that  a  large  portion  of  these  117,000  school  children,  so  called,  say  those 
•etwcen  sixteen  and  twenty  years  of  age,  are  really  past  the  average  school  age,  and 
ave  undoubtedly  attended  school  more  or  less  in  previous  years.  On  the  whole,  while 
he  average  yearly  attendance  of  each  pupil  in  the  schools  is  too  short,  it  is  believed 
oat  a  large  comparative  percentage  of  the  children  of  the  State,  who  are  of  proper 
:hool  age,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  attend  school  some  portion  of  each 
ear,  still,  the  number  of  such  children  not  in  attendance  is  sufiSciently  large,  espe- 
u^Iy  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  large  number  that  attend  irregularly  or 
Qt  for  a  short  time,  to  cause  anxiety.  The  most  obvious  means  of  remedying  these 
^  is  to  so  improve  the  schools  as  to  make  them  more  attractive ;  and  thia  will  best 
e  accomplished  by  placing  in  them  more  generally  experienced,  skillful,  and  com- 
Btent  teachers. 

TEACHERS. 

The  number  of  teachers  required  to  supply  all  the  schools  is  5,661 ;  the  number  em- 
loyed  some  jwrtion  of  the  past  year  was  9,304.  While  the  increase  in  the  dumber 
'qaired  is  but  144,  the  increase  in  the  number  employed  is  509,  which  indicates  that 
any  more  are  pressing  into  the  vocation  of  teaching  than  are  needed ;  and  likewise, 
jrhaps,  that  the  standard  for  admission  to  the  lower  grades  of  certificates  should  be 
used.  Too  many  districts  are  ready  to  change  teachers,  if  a  trifle  can  be  saved  in 
n^ense.  The  average  wages  of  male  teachers  in  the  country  districts  is  $41  77  per 
onth,  and  that  of  females,  $27  40.  The  highest  salary  paid  to  teachers  is  in  Milwan- 
^f  which  is,  males,  $2,500,  and  females,  $1,200,  per  annum.  The  difference  between 
*  wages  paid  to  males  and  females  respectively  is  greater  in  the  citv-than  in  the 
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country,  the  proportion  being  as  8  to  3  in  the  former,  and  as  7  to  4.5  in  the  latter.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  cities  female  teachers  occupy,  for  the  most  part, 
subordinate  positions,  while,  in  the  country^ they  often  take  charge  of  large  and  import- 
ant schools,  and  afe  not  unfrequeutly  principals  in  graded  schoms. 

The  number  of  teacher's  certificates  issued  during  the  year  is  7,534 ;  increase  of  260 
over  the  previous  year,  although  the  number  of  first-grade  certificates  issoed,  namely, 
114,  is  less  than  the  previous  year.  It  is  presumed  that  most  of  the  teachers  holdiug 
first-class  certificates  last  year  are  still  teaching,  and  that  a  corps  of  prufeasioQu 
teachers  is  being  formed. 

GKADED  SCHOOLS. 

1 

The  number  of  schools  with  two  departments  out  of  the  cities  is  135,  and  the  number 
with  three  or  more  departments  is  98 ;  while  the  number  of  graded  schools  in  the  cities 
is  109 ;  making  a  total  of  332,  and  showing  an  increase  of  43  for  the  year.  T1^  ehsa 
of  schools  is  bteadily  increasing  all  over  the  State,  and  their  multiplical^ion  would  be 
hastened  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  town  system. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

The  large  and  increasing  number  of  school  districts,  now  almost  5,000,  renders  the 
school  system  too  cumbci'some  and  complicated,  requiring,  as  it  does,  the  services  of 
some  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  officers ;  and  the  evil  is  one  which  can  be  remedied 
only  by  reducing  the  number  of  school  districts  proper  to  the  number  of  towns  tnd 
cities ;  in  other  words,  by  the  general  adoption  of  the  town  system. 

The  number  of  districts  which  failed  to  maintain  school  five  or  more  months  is  leaf 
this  year  than  last. 

TRACHEKS'  INSTITUTES. 

Forty-fotir  institutes  were  held  during  the  year  ending  Augnst  31.  Robert  Grrahan, 
esq.,  of  Kenosha,  has  been  continued  in  the  work  as  agent  of  the  board  of  regeota  of 
normal  schools,  and  conducted  sixteen  institutes,  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  and  satis- 
faction of  all  conoerned.  Various  other  persons  rendered  valuable  assistAUce.  The 
institutes  held  previous  to  the  1st  of  July,  and  not  conducted  by  the  agent,  were  allowed 
to  the  extent  of  $50  each,  if  necessary,  for  expenses. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  eighteentH  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Watertown.  The  addressee  irefe  de- 
livered by  the  president,  W.  D.  Parker,  principal  of  Janesville  High  School,  R.  Edwards,! 
S resident  of  the  Illinois  Normal  School,  Dr.  £.  O.  Haven,  of  Evanston,  Illinois,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  W.  E.  Merriman,  president  of  Ripoo 
Colle^fe.  Papers  were  read  by  Professor  S.  S.  Rockwood,  of  Milton  Cmlege,  H.  A.  Brown, 
principal  of  schools  at  Waupun,  B.  M.  Reynolds,  principal  of  Madison  High  6cbod, 
•  Professor  Bernhard,  of  Watertown,  Proft«sor  J.  T.  Loverwell,  of  Whitewater  Normal 
School,  and  Arthur  Everett,  principal  of  Oshkosh  High  School.  Among  the  resolntioas 
passed  was  one  requesting  the  State  superintendent  and  his  assistant  to  condoct  and 
publish  a  State  journal  of  education. 

ADDITIONAL  STATISTICS  NEEDED. 

It  is  remarked  that  in  order  to  take  a  proper  view  of  the  actual  edncational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  i-eturns  of  a  nature  somewhat  diiferent  from  those  now  received 
should  be  made  by  the  several  towns  and  cities.  Children  ordinarily  derive  little  benefit 
from  attending  school  before  six  or  seven  years  of  age.  From  six  to  sixteen  may  ho 
considered  their  proper  school  period.  It  is  desirable  to  know,  then,  how  many  of  the 
whole  number  of  legal  school  children  who  attend  school  during  some  porticni  of  the 
year  are  between  four  and  six  years  of  age,  how  many  between  six  and  sixteen,  and  faev 
many  between  sixteen  and  twenty.  If  in  addi  tion  to  this  it  were  possible  to  asoertaantl* 
average  length  of  time  children  attend  school,  and  their  average  amount  of  attainnwnte 
when  they  leave  school,  it  would  put  us  in  possession  of  important  data  for  judgiagcf 
the  results  and  valu^  of  our  school  system.  It  is  suggested,  therefore,  that  some  cbaa  ^ 
be  made  in  the  blank  reports  issued  annually  to  the  district  and  town  clerks  and 
the  county  and  city  superintendents. 

PLATTEYILLB  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  attendance  in  the  academic  and  model  departments  has  continued  to  be  Kood. 
but  the  demand  for  teachers  has  been  so  great  during  the  past  term  that  abofut  tkdatf 
have  left  the  normal  department  to  teach,  and  among  them  several  who  came  intowBac 
to  remain  during  the  winter.    **  The  instiuction  and  training  of^ereona  in  tk»  ^bumf 
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and  art  of  teaching "  is  to  some  extent  attained  even  in  the  case  of  those  who  remain 
here  but  ashort  time.  It  is  thought  they  are  better  teachers  than  they  otherwise  would 
have  been. 

We  find  that  many  need  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
ttioee  who  apply  for  admission  are  compelled  to  spend  more  or  less  time  in  the  prepara- 
tory or  academic  department  before  they  can  pass  the  required  examination  for  admis- 
aioD  to  the  normal  department  itself.  Instruction  in  the  theory  of  teaching  is  given 
chiefly  by  lectures  and  discussions,  in  what  are  called  our  "  training  classes."  Attention 
is  dven  to  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  studies  pursued  in  common  schools,  as 
well  as  to  school  discipline  and  management  in  general.  The  school  can  accommodate 
many  more  students  without  increasing  expense.  The  total  number  in  attendance  is 
391.  In  the  normal  department,  184,  ladies  107,  gentlemen  77 ;  in  the  preparatory  ard 
academic  departments,  163,  ladies  77,  gentlemen  86,  and  44  in  the  model  school.  The 
number  of  graduates  of  the  school  for  the  two  years,  1869  and  1870,  is  23. 

WHITEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  nnmber  of  students  who  have  entered  the  diflferent  departments  duringthe  year 
1870  is  392.  Forty-five  of  those  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  present  term  are  now 
Jccnpied  in  the  district  schools,  many  of  whom  are  faithfully  performing  the  work  they 
dave  undertaken. 

Bnt  a  number  of  pupils  enter  the  institution  spring  and  fall  who  remain  only  a  few 
R'eeks  before  going  out  to  their  summer  or  winter  schools,  which  gives  an  opportunity 
^  a  close  critical  review  of  the  branches  they  will  be  called  upon  to  teach,  and  a  prac- 
:ical  experience  of  a  systematic  school  life.  In  his  recitations,  the  pupil  is  not  expected 
oerely  to  recite,  but  to  teach,  to  expound  the  subject  so  that  it  shall  be  clear,  not 
nerely  that  he  studied  the  lesson,  biit  that  he  could  impart  the  knowledge  therein  con- 
ained  easily  and  skillfully  to  another.  Pupils  are  also  expected  to  conduct  their  own 
lasses  frequently  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  able  they  are 
nven  actual  work  in  the  training  department. 

It  is  urged,  then,  that  in  the  selection  of  pupils  regard  should  be  had  to  the  posses- 
ion of  a  sound  body  as  well  as  a  sound  mind ;  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  carry 
(>  the  duties  of  the  school-room  that  union  of  mental  and  physical  energy  which  is  in- 
ispensable  to  the  thorough  accomplishment  of  his  work. 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1870,  the  first  senior  class  graduated,  all  of  whom  are  now 
ccupying  important  positions  as  principals  of  schools,  and  are  discharging  their  duties 
weptably.  Each  member  of  the  class  readily  found  employment  at  wages  varying 
wmfeO  to  $100  per  month. 

The  location  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  is  only  a  few  miles  from  the  junc- 
on  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  with  the  Milwaukee  and  Prairie  du  Chien  road, 
id  about  one  hundred  miles  northwest  of  Chicago.  It  is  thus  easy  of  access,  and 
catcd  in  the  most  densely  populated  portion  of  Wisconsin. 

THE  SURROUNDINGS. 

The  ground  on  which  the  normal  school  building  stands  is  found,  by  recent  surveys, 
be  toe  highest  point  between  Lake  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  wide  ex- 
Dt  of  rolling  prairie,  oak-openings,  and  small  lakes  which  it  overlooks  renders  its 
«itioh  one  ^  great  beauty. 

THE  BUILDING. 

rhe  edifice  is  new,  built  of  cream-colored  brick,  and  is  of  the  modem  style  of  archi- 
ituie.    It  is  108  feet  long  by  57  wide,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement, 
rhe  whole  baUding  is  neated  by  steam,  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  no  necessary 
wr  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  adapt  it  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
signed. 

rhe  grounds  embrace  an  area  of  10  acres,  which  have  been  handsomely  graded  and 
lamented  with  walks,  lawns,  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  the  whole  designed  to 
istrate  to  the  student  the  necessary  surroundings  of  the  school-house ;  to  cultivate 
)  aesthetic  as  well  as  the  reasoning  powers,  and  to  awaken  in  the  students  a  love  of 
tore  which  ahaU  find  practical  expression  whenever  they  may  be  called  to  labor. 

SIX  STUDENTS  FROM  BACH  ASSEMBLY  DISTRICT. 

^h  assembly  district  in  the  State  is  entitled  to  six  representatives  in  the  nortnal 
lools,  nominated  by  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county,  or  by  the  city  superin- 
dent  of  the  city,  in  which  such  candidate  may  reside,  and  they  shall  be  at  least  six- 
D  yean  of  afipe,  of  aoond  bodily  health,  and  of  good  moral  character.    ^  , 
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TUITION  FRBE. 


All  Dorma]  pnpils  receive  their  tuition  free.  A  teacher  of  light  cymnastics  is  con- 
nected with  the  school.  A  sufficient  apparatus  for  the  pupils  now  id  attendance  baa 
been  secured,  and  the  classes  brought  into  successful  training.  We  believe  that  saek 
exercise,  wisely  managed,  gives  vigor  to  the  body  and  activity  to  the  brain,  and  tint 
it  is  thus  time  and  strength  saved  to  the  puplL 


EXPENSES. 

Board  can  be  obtained  in  Whitewater  at  from  $3  to  $3  50  per  week.  Facilities 
afforded  for  club-board  or  self-board  to  such  as  desire  it.  Those  adopting  this  metbud 
of  board  may  bring  their  expenses  within  $2  per  week,  though  a  dijQerent  plan  ii, 
perhaps,  more  favorable  for  study. 

06HK0SH  NOR3(AL  SCHOOL. 

[From  the  1718000610  Jooroal  of  Edncatioo  of  November,  1871.J 
"  The  dedicatory  exercises  of  the  new  building  took  place  in  the  large  assemblT- 
room,  which  was  filled  to  overflowing.  President  btarr  delivered  the  opening  address, 
in  which  he  reviewed  the  labors  of  the  board  in  connecti*)u  with  the  erection  of  this 
building,  and  acknowledged  the  hearty  co-operatiou  of  the  citizens  of  Oshkosh,  aod  * 
the  munificent  gift  of  §25,000  and  the  eligible  site  given  by  them.  After  receiving  iba 
keys  of  the  building,  President  Albee  responded,  first  reviewing  the  historv  of  nonial 
schools  in  the  State,  and  enlarging  upon  the  necessity  for  normal  schools.  Greneral 
Fallows,  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  addressed  the  audience  in  a  happy 
and  interesting  effort,  and  other  speakers  followed.  President  Arey  gave  details  tjf 
wages  paid  professionaT  teachers  at  home  and  abroad.  *  They  are  all  wanted,'  be  je^ 
marked:  *even  if  teachers  get  married  the  educational  interest  does  not  stop.*  Pn>- 
fessor  Whitford,  of  Milton  College,  gave  a  history  of  normal  schools.  The  Oshkofk 
Normal  School  must,  in  his  opinion,  give  special  attention  to  the  ^ants  of  mixed 
country  schools. 

"  The  school  opened  with  50  pupils,  and  in  two  weeks'  timetiio  namber  had  increased 
to  160." 

STATE   UNIVEBSITT. 

The  state  University  is  reported  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  The  faenltr 
are  able  and  energetic  teachers.  During  the  past  two  ^rears  the  namber  of  stndents  ia 
the  regular  classes  has  increased  from  61  to  132,  while  in  the  preparatory  departotent 
the  number  has  receded  from  193  to  102.  The  regents  and  faculty  look  upon  this  ai  aa 
encouraging  fact. 

While  there  has  been  a  slight  diminution  in  the  aggregate  attendance,  there  tiasbe«o 
ft  material  increase  in  the  average  attendance,  as  shown  by  an  increase  in  fees  of  nto.'« 
than  $1,500  over  last  year. 

The  growing  demand  for  collegiate  edncation  has  been  still  in  the  direction  of  mieiit^ 
studies. 

The  inability  of  the  university  to  furnish  rooms  is  still  a  drawback,  for  the  price  of 
board  and  rooms  in  the  city  is  beyond  the  reach  of  many  excellent  students. 

A  building  for  drill  and  gymnastic  exercises  has  just  been  completed  at  a-oost  of 
about  $4,000.  It  is  a  plain,  substantial  structure,  admirably  adaptod  for  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  designed.  The  main  building  is  100  feet  by  50  feet.  To  tbds  is  attacW 
a  wing,  34  feet  by  20  feet,  containing  an  armory  and  office  for  the  profesaor  of  milituT : 
tactics. 

lAW  SCHOOL. 

The  law  department  is  reported  in  most  excellent  condition.  The  board  of  ywUfft 
speak  in  the  highest  terms,  in  their  report,  of  the  closing  examinations  of  the  ypar* 
It  is  thought  no  better  facilities  for  the  study  of  law  are  to  be  found  anywhera  in  tbtj 
West  than  are'afforded  by  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Wisconain.  I*  k* 
entered  upon  its  nresent  and  third  year,  under  circumstances  of  great  prosperity  w 
promise,  with  a  class  of  fourteen  students,  which  soon  increased  to  the  present  nonM 
of  eighteen,  with  an  expectation  of  a  still  lar^r  number  for  the  second  term. 

The  department  of  uulitary  science  and  engineering,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  boaH 
of  regents,  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  other  professorships,  and  though  d^^ 
inabilitv  to  obtain  as  yet  a  permanent  head  to  the  department  among  officers  of  tU 
army,  the  board  has  lost  no  confidence  in  its  practicability  and  osefalBeas  as  a  depart 
ment. 

MEW  BUILDINO  FOR  FEMALE    STUDENTS. 

The  last  legislature  appropriated  $50^000  for  the  erection  of  a  buUding  £i»  the  nae  4 
the  ladies  of  the  university,  which  edihoe  it  is  expected  will  soon  be  teSij  fin  JUt.  1 
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is  to  be  plain  and  neat  in  external  appearance,  and  substantially  bailt,  with  all  the 
modem  improvements  and  conveniences. 

STUDIES  AND  RECITATIONS  TO  BE  ENTIRELY  SEPARATE. 

The  intention  of  the  regents  is  to  provide  the  same  facilities  to  ladies  for  college 
education  enjoyed  by  gentlemen,  the  recitations  and  studies  of  the  two  sexes  being 
kept  entirely  separate.  A  course  of  study  is  prescribed,  from  which  course  students 
are  allowed  to  select  any  three  studies  of  the  term  which  they  are  qualified  to  pursue. 
In  addition  to  the  prescribed  course  in  this  college,  young  ladies  are  instructed  in  any 
study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts  for  which  they  are  prepared. 

WOMEN  MAY  ATTEND  ALL  THE  LECTURES. 

They  may  also  attend  all  university  lectures.  Instruction  in  this  department  is  given 
by  the  president  and  professors  of  the  university,  as  their  services  are  required.  Ladies 
receive  the  same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study. 

CONCLUSIONS  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  ON  CO-EDUCATION. 

In  respect  to  the  present  plan  of  separate  education,  the  State  superintendent  re- 
marks: "  I  cannot  he\p  believing  that  more  thorough  instruction  would  be  given  the 
ladies,  and  expense  of  carrying  on  the  institution  be  greatly  lessened,  if  both  sexes  were 
^nerally  to  recite  together.  The  co-education  of  the  sexes  in  the  collegiate  department 
18  no  longer  a  matter  of  experiment.  Its  feasibility  and  success  have  been  triumph- 
antly demonstrated.  In  ^ving  utterance  to  these  views  I  am  but  expressing  the  con- 
viction of  the  great  majonty  ofthe  friends  of  education  in  this  State  and  of  tne  warm- 
est friends  of  the  university.  I  know  that  no  feeling  of  opposition  would  be  manifested 
by  the  present  faculty  if  the  plan  were  to  be  fully  adopted  in  the  Wisconsin  University." 

REMARKS  OF  BOARD  OF  VISITORS  ON  CO-EDUCATION. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  visitors  of  the  university  to  the  regents,  in  respect  to  this 
subiect,  remarks :  "  We  saw  less  of  the  female  department  of  the  university  than  of  the 
male,  and  consequently  cannot  speak  concerning  it  with  so  much  definiteness.  It  oc- 
corrod  to  me,  however,  that  for  the  securing  of  the  best  advantages  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, the  administrcUion  of  this  dual  organization  of  the  university  needs  revising  in 
some  respects ;  t>ut  as  it  requires  wiser  heads  than  ours  to  indicate  the  best  course,  we 
confidently  leave  the  matter  to  your  superior  wisdom,  with  only  this  passing  reference.'' 

NEW  DEPARTMENTS. 

A  department  of  civil  engineering  was  established  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
bofiffd  of  regents,  its  object  being  to  qualify  students,  after  a  moderate  amount  of  prac- 
tice in  the  field,  to  fill  the  higher  positions  in  the  professions.  A  chair  of  geology,  min- 
ing, and  metallurgy  was  also  created  at  the  regents'  last  meeting. 

Although  but  little  has  been  accomplished  yet  in  the  agricultural  department,  im- 
provements have  been  made  on  the  university  farm  which  add  greatly  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  university.  One  and  three-fourths  miles  of  avenues  have  been  constructed, 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  extending  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Mendota. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  department  of  analytical  chemistry  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  capacity  of  the  laboratory  has  been  increased  one-half  since  last  year,  yet  the 
number  of  applications  for  admission  is  now  greater  than  can  be  accommodated. 

Many  students  preparing  for  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  others  intending  to  be 
^ggists,  come  here  with  epeciad  reference  to  the  facilities  afforded  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

UNIVERSITY  PROPERTY. 

The  estimated  cash  value  of  laud,  235  acres,  owned  by  the  institution,  is  $45,000,  and 
the  estimated  value  of  buildings  $130,500.  The  amount  of  endowments  and  funds,  ex- 
cept real  estate,  is  $302,866  14.  Amount  of  income  for  the  year  is  $48,436  53,  of  which 
$7,133  were  received  for  tuition. 
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LU^  of  school  officers  of  Wisconsin. 
Hon.  S.  Fallows,  Superintendent  of  Public  InstructiaH,  Madison, 

COXJNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Post-office. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown j\ 

Buffalo 

Burnett ^ 

Calumet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Bane,  ( let  district) 

Dane,  (2d  district) 

Dodge,  (east  district) 

Dodge,  (west  district)  — 

Door 

Douglas 

Dunn 

Eau  Claire 

Fond  du  Lao 

Grant 

Green , 

Green  Lake .' , 

Iowa , 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Juneau 

Kenosha 

Kewaunee , 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon 

Marquette 

Milwaukee,  (1st  district) 

Milwaukee,  (2d  district). .. 

Monroe 

Ooonto 

Outagamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine 

Richland 

Rock,  ( 1st  district) 

Rook,  (2d  district) 

St.  Croix 

Sauk 

Sfaawanaw 

Sheboygan  

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth - 

Washington 

Wanke^a 

Waupaca i... 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood...! 


Thomas  R.  Freeman. 

John  W.Bell 

Oliver  Demars 

Andrew  Tate 

Oscar  Gray 

Robert  Lees 

W.H.  Peck 

A.  W.  Hammond 

John  A.  McDonald 

8.8.  Smith 

John  J.  Llbyd 

M.  E.  Mumfoixl 

W.H.  Chandler 

8.  C.  Coolidge 

John  A.  Barney , 

L.  M.  Benton  .\ , 

Rufus  M.  Wright 

Irvin  W.  Gates 

Carroll  Lucas 

W.  H.  Lockwood 

D.  B.  Lyon 

W.H.  Holford 

Daniel  H.  Morgan 

A.  A.  Spencer 

Samuel  Parks 

John  K.  Hoffmann 

Amos  Squire 

M.  F.Carney 

T.  V.  Maguire 

John  M.:^ad 

George  Paton 

William  Ahem 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Greene 

Abraham  Boynton 

James  F.  Devine 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

Harding  W.  Gilkey... 

D.  J.  Brothers 

John  T.  Whitford 

D.F.Reid 

Charles  Smith 

Charles  E.  Mears 

J.  H.  Felch 

Lyman  Earle 

George  W.  Putnam.. . 

J.W.Harris 

CM.  Treat 

E.S.Reed 

Charles  F.  Viebahn... 

Z.  C,  Colbom 

William  E.  Cady 

Amos  Whiting 

O.  B.  Wyman 

M.  Montague 

Fred.  Regenfuss 

William  S.  Green 

C.W.Packard 

Theodore  S.  Chipman. 

H.  A.  Hobart 

J.  Q.  Emery 


Olin. 

La  Points. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Fort  Howard. 

Oilman  town. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falla. 

LoyaL 

Cambria. 

Wauzeka. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Middlet^n. 

Mayville. 

Lowell. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menominee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Ripon. 

Bloomington. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Avoca. 

Black  River  Falls. 

Waterloo. 

New  Lisbon. 

Paris. 

Kewaunee. 

Hamilton. 

Shnllsburg. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Westfield. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Kaukauna. 

Grafton. 

Pepin. 

Prescott. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Amherst. 

Honey  Cre^. 

Ash  Ridge. 

EvansviUe. 

Clinton. 

River  Falls,  Pierre  CoiiH^. 

Sauk  City. 

Shawanaw. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Trempealeau. 

Hillsborough. 

Allen's  Grove. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

New  London. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  Ctranty. 

Winneconnee. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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ABIZOIVA. 

A  letter  from  tbe  governor  of  the  Territory,  Hon.  A.  P.  R.  Safford,  who  is  also  ex-offide 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  dated  November  3, 1871,  gives  the  following : 

"  According  to  the  last  census,  there  were  in  this  Territory  1,923  children  unoer  the 
age  of  twenty-one  and  over  the  age  of  six  years.  The  last  legislature  passed  a  school 
law,  setting  aside  for  school  purposes  10  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  taxable  property  of 
the  Territory,  and  gave  authority  to  the  several  boards  of  supervisors  of  the  counties 
and  the  boards  of  ^ustees  of  the  school  districts  to  levy  additional  taxes,  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  free  school  m  each  of  the  school  districts  of  the  Territory.  The  governor 
was  made  ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  the  judges  of  probate 
were  made  county  superintendents.  Every  effort  has  been  made  to  place  a  free- 
school  system  in  operation  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  It  is  now  confidently 
expected  that  by  January  1, 1872,  a  free  school  will  be  established  in  every  school 
distnct  of  the  Territory  .'^ 

The  governor  expresses  the  opinion  that  Congress  should  pass  an  act  to  enable  the 
fleveralTerritories  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  the  school  lands  that  are  donated  to  them 
as  States  upon  admittance  into  the  Union,  since  it  is  while  in  their  territorial  condition 
that  such  aid  is  most  needed ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  aid  in  the 
maintenance  of  free  schools  in  cases  where  poverty  prevails.  If  the  desired  result  is 
prevented  by  apathy  or  prejudice,  the  Government  owes  to  the  children,  and  as  a  means 
of  insuring  its  own  perpetuity,  to  exercise  a  supervisory  power  to  the  extent  of  accom- 
phshing  the  desired  object. 

This  Territory  was  obtained  from  Mexico,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  children 
vere  Mexicans  by  birth.    They  are  quick  and  eager  to  learn. 
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€OI«OBABO. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  W.  C.  Lathrop,  saperintendent  of  public  instraotion,  dated  October 
21, 1871,  furuiBhes  tbe  following : 

8UMBIARY  OF  STATISTICS,  (ESTIMATED.) 

Population  of  Territory,  United  States  census  of  1870 89, 6M 

Number  of  persons  between  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one — males,  4,622 :  females, 

3,971 7. .%...... 8,593 

Number  of  childreu  enrolled  in  publio  schools 5,315 

Average  attendance 4,146 

Number  of  schools * 135 

Number  of  teachers  in  public  schools — ^males,  49 ;  females,  96 145 

Average  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month $86 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month |37 

Amount  received  from  taxation ^95,453 

Total  receipt-s  for  public-school  purposes |98,  l(fe 

Total  carreut  expenses — ^teachers'  wages,  $45,250;  fhel,.dsc.,  $9,341 |54,591 

Expended  for  incidentals $3,283 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes $96,106 

As  the  reports  of  countjr  superintendents  had  not  been  received  by  the  superintendent 
at  date  of  his  letter,  the  items  furnished  by  him  were  estimated.  The  school  law  re- 
quires reports  of  county  superintendents  to  be  sent  to  the  State  superiutendent's  office 
on  the  Ist  of  November  of  each  year.    A  list  of  school  officers  was  inclosed. 

List  of  school  officers  of  Colorado  Territory, 
Hon.  W.  C.  Lathrop,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction^  Denver, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTSKDENTS. 


County. 

Name. 

Post-office. 

Aranaho^     ..  .-.-.  ............ 

Frank  Church 

Denver. 

Bent    

R.M.Moore 

Las  Animas  City. 
Boulder  City. 
Georjfetown. 
Con^os. 

Boulder  .         ..   ....  .    .   ....... 

A.  R.  Brown 

Clear  Creek     

William  M.Clark 

Conelos    .     .................... 

S.  Sandoval. 

CostUla 

Douglas ........................ 

W.P.Miller 

Glen  Gfoto. 

ElPaflo 

William  M.Strickler 

Colorado  City. 
Canon  City. 
Central  City. 
Kit  Carson. 

Fremont 

W.R.  Fowler 

Gilpin 

H.M.Hale 

Greenwood ..................... 

Jacob  Gross, jr ^... 

Beniarain  Dass.. .. 5... 

Huerfano. ...................... 

St  Mary's. 
Golden  City. 
Granite. 

Jefferson 

M.C.Kirby 

Lake  

James  E.  uobb 

Larimer 

James  M.Smith 

Big  Thompwrn. 
Trinidad. 

Las  Animas 

Frederique  Benitez 

Park 

E.M.Innes 

HApiilton. 

Pueblo 

Philin  Joeller - .   

Pueblo. 

Saguache 

Henry  Henson. ................ 

Saguache. 
Delaware  City. 
Greeley. 

Summit 

George  W.  Munford 

Weld 

O.R.Bas8ett 
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DAKOTA. 

[Fnm  tiie  seventh  annnal  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pnbHo  instmction  for  Ihe  year  1W0-*71.— 
James  S.  Foster,  saperintendent.] 

There  has  been  a  rapid  influx  of  immigration  into  the  Territory  dnring  the  year. 
More  school  districts  have  been  organized ;  more  comfortable  school-honses  erected ;  a 
better  class  of  teachers  employed,  and  the  schools  have  been  more  generally  patronized 
than  during  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  Territory.  Sectarianism  and  politics 
are  alike  ignored  in  the  schools.  The  salaries  of  teachers  range  from  $25  to  $100  per 
month,  (^)d  teachers  can  command  good  wages.  One  embarrassment  from  which 
the  schools  suffer  is  the  great  variety  of  school-books  in  use.  Formerly  the  school  law 
contained  a  provision  for  the  uniformity  of  text-books,  but  since  the  legislature 
lejpealed  that  section,  school-books  have  multiplied  in  variety,  until,  in  the  language 
atone  of  the  county  superintendents,  "every  known  kind  is  used." 

The  report  gives  statistics  for  only  four  counties.  The  failure  of  many  county  super- 
intendents to  report  renders  it  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  Territory  of  school  age,  or  of  the  amount  of  money  expended  for 
school  purposes. 

The  United  States  census  for  1870  furnishes  the  following  statistics : 

Population  of  Territory,  United  States  census  of  1870 14, 181 

Total  nuifiber  of  children  attending  school.. « 1, 144 

Number  of  native  children  attending  school 1, 008 

Number  of  foreign  children  attending  school 136 

Number  over  ten  years  of  age  who  canot  read — native,  758 ;  foreign,  805 1, 563 

Number  over  twenty-one  who  cannot  write— white,  709 ;  colored,  18 727 

Number  from  ten  to  twenty-one  who  cannot  write — white,  205 ;  colored,  13  .. .  218 


LIST  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICEBS  OF  DAKOTA  TEKRITORY. 

Hon.  J.  M.  TuRNKR,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  ;  James  S.  Fostkr,  Deputy  Super^ 
intendent  Public  Instructumf  Tanktan, 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Counties. 

Name. 

Post-office  address. 

Bonhomme  - 

Bly  E.  Wood 

Springfield,  Dak. 
Vermillion,  Dak. 

Clay 

S.A.  Ufford 

Lincoln 

B.  S.  Gillespie 

Canton,  Dak. 

Minnehaha .. 

John  Bippos 

Sioux  Falls,  Dak. 

Union 

J.  W.  McNeil 

Elk  Point,  Dak. 

Yankton 

Rev.  Joseph  Ward 

Yankton,  Dak. 
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IDAHO. 

[From  the  aecond  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  pnblic  schools  for  the  years  1869  and  18TB; 
Hon  Daniel  Cram,  euperintondentj 

PARTIAL  SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1869.  1870. 

Popnlation  of  the  Territory,  census  of  1870 14,999 

Number  of  youths  in  the  Territory  of  school  age,  (five  to  twenty- 
one) 724  888 

Number  of  children  enrolled  in  public  schools 377  427 

Number  of  school-houses 12  13 

Number  of  schools 14  19 

Average  time  schools  were  kept,  (about) 2  months. 

Number  of  school  districts 24  89 

Number  of  counties  in  the  State 9  9 

Number  of  counties  which  failed  to  report 4  4 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' salaries $7,331  10  #7,912  % 

Total  expenditures  for  school  purposes $14,119  63  $9,559  52 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $18,023  98  $12,913  71 

Some  advance  has  been  made  during  the  past  two  years  in  the  improvemenk  of 
school-houses  and  in  the  general  interest  manifested  in  education.  The  funds  avail- 
able for  school  purposes  are  inadequate  to  carry  on  the  work.  There  is  not  sufficient  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  furnishing  blanks  for  the  use  of  county  saperintend- 
ents  and  teachers,  so  that  the  superintendent  of  the  Territory  is  powerless  to  perform 
duties  imposed  on  him  by  law  for  want  of  funds.  The  school  law,  it  is  remarket}^  is 
not  perfect,  and  should  be  amended,  but  the  superintendent  suggests  that  "  the  soo- 
cess  of  the  schools  depends  more  upon  the  active  interest  of  the  people  in  the  cause 
than  upon  .the  letter  of  the  law."  The  governor,  in  his  message  to  the  sixth  session  of 
the  territorial  legislature,  which  met  December  5, 1870,  remains :  *^  The  present  school 
law  is  an  outrage  upon  an  enlightened  people.  In  many  of  the  counties  and  school 
districts  where  school-houses  are  built,  no  school  has  been  held  during  the  present 
year;  those  structures  stand  empty  and  in  silent  mockery,  it  might  be  said  monuments 
of  inadequate  legislation.'' 

From  the  council  journal  of  the  legislative  session,  it  appears  that  an  act  entitled 
''  An  act  to  establish  a  common-school  system  and  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  and 
supervision  of  public  schools,*'  was  passed,  which  did  not  receive  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  but  afterward  passed  and  became  a  law  nowithstandiug  his  obJectionB.  A 
copy  of  the  law  has  not  been  received  at  this  office. 
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NEW  MEXICO. 

Population  of  the  Territory,  91,874. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  record,  since  the  report  of  last  year,  respecting  edaca- 
tional  matters  in  this  Territory.  No  pnblic  schools  yet  exist.  A  very  small  per  cent, 
of  the  people  can  read  and  write,  and  an  even  less  per  cent,  are  acquainted  with  the 
English  language.  •  Letters  have  been  received  from  Henry  Hilgert,  esq.^  a  citizen  of 
New  Mexico,  who,  to  illustrate  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  people  in  respect  to 
education,  incloses  a  translation  made  by  himself  of  a  speech  of  Kev.  John  Aug. 
Trachard,  parish  priest  of  Santa  F^,  on  the  occasion  of  a  public  examination  of  San 
Michael  College  at*  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  August  31, 1871.  The  reverend  father  has 
labored  most  zealously  during  the  last  fifteen  years  for  the  establishment  of  schools  in  the 
Territory,  and  yet,  as  he  himself  expresses  it,  "  with  the  exception  of  Santa  F6  and  a  few 
of  the  larger  towns,  where  convents  and  colleges  have  been  established  by  the  Catho- 
lic clergy,  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  has  been  accomplished." 

"In  cases  where  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  schools  the  schoolmasters  are 
extremely  ignorant  men,  and  of  a  notorious  incapacity  for  the  work  of  teaching. 
There  are  no  school-houses  existing,  and  there  is  no  money  to  rent  them ;  and  conse- 
quently if  a  school  is  started  a  house  must  be  borrowed  for  the  purpose.  But  what  a 
boose !  If  there  is  an  abandoned  house  in  the  town,  a  house  half  fallen  down,  and  in 
every  respect  badly  in  condition,  that  house  is  made  the  school-house,  without  fnmi- 
tare  or  any  conveniences.  The  teacher  brings  his  own  chair  and  table ;  the  pupils 
bring  soap  and  candle  boxes  to  sit  on.  There  are  no  books  in  the  school,  and  seldom 
can  the  pupils  afford  to  buy  them."  This  condition  of  affairs  is  ascribed  to  "  the  pov- 
erty of  one  class  of  people,  and  to  the  indifference  of  the  other  j  the  first  cannotf  and 
the  second  will  not  support  schools.  The  lands  given  by  the  United  States  for  school 
purposes  are  either  nnsurveyed,  or  else  they  are  worthless,  being  uncultivatable." 

The  reverend  gentleman  sees  no  remedy  or  hope  for  the  Territory  but  in  the  United 
States  €k)Temment,  and  he  urges  all  influential  men  in  the  Territory,  the  Delegate  in 
Congress,  and  members  of  the  legislature,  to  make  a  general  appeal  to  Congress ;  and, 
he  continues,  "  when  once  the  great  need  of  the  people  shall  be  understood,  then  the 
Government  at  Washington,  so  noble  and  magnanimous  in  all  that  refers  to  ideas  of 
progress,  will  open  to  New  Mexico  the  hand  of  its  liberality." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Hilgert  as  to  what  the  Government  should  do  in  view  of  the  edu- 
cational destitution  in  New  Mexico  is,  first,  to  build  school-houses  in  every  precinct; 
sopply  them  with  teachers  and  furniture  and  books  for  poor  children,  and  establish 
a  superintendency  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see  that  the  views  of  the  Government  are 
earned  out.  Some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  prevent  children  being  kept  from 
the  schools  by  persons  who  are  opposed  to  them ;  and  the  schools  thus  establishea  would 
have  to  be  under  the  protection  of  Government  for  at  least  five  years.  He  gives  as  a 
reasoo  why  the  Government  should,  in  justice,  do  more  for  New  Mexico  than  for  other 
Territories :  "  This  Territory  was  loyal  during  the  rebellion,  and  in  recompense  for  her 
loyalty  she  was  deprived,  by  an  act  of  Congress  abolishing  peonage,  of  over  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  for  which  no  compensation  was  allowed,  and  the  people  were  very 
much  impoverished  thereby."  He  ur^es  that  the  best  possible  recompense  the  Govern- 
ment comd  bestow  would  be  the  provision  of  education  for  the  children,  in  which,  also, 
the  children  of  the  former  peons  and  masters  would  equally  share.  It  is  also  urg^ed 
that  this  class  of  persons,  who  were  formerly  peons,  (or  persons  having  voluntarily 
bound  themselves  to  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  payment  of  debt,)  are  in  quite  as 
great  need  of  assistance  in  regard  to  education  as  are  the  former  slaves  of  the  South. 

Another  reason  given  why  the  Government  should  attend  to  the  education  of  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  especially  is,  that  New  Mexico  much  exceeds  every  other  part  of 
the  United  States  in  its  natural  resources,  as,  for  instance,  its  precious  minerals,  fine 
climate,  stock-raising  and  g^ape-growing  facilities;  and  that,  when  its  Indian  and  land 
difficulties  are  settled,  it  will  be  acknowledged  'tne  gem  in  the  crown  of  the  American 
continent,'  and  therefore  special  effort  should  be  made  to  render  educational  advan- 
tages such  that  desirable  families  will  emigrate  thither  and  prevent  the  better  class  of 
families  from  leaving  the  Territory,  as  they  now  do,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
school  facilities  to  their  x^hildren." 

SANTA  Ffi, 

Population  of  the  city.  United  States  census  of  1870, 4,765. 

Advertisements  of  the  following  schools  appear  in  the  Santa  F^  papers,  and  comprise 
all  the  schools  in  Santa  F^,  as  far  as  known : 

The  Santa  F4  I7niwr«t<y.— Arrangements  have  been  made  to  open  the  primary  and 
music  departments  of  this  institution ;  other  departments  to  "  be  opened  in  due  time." 
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The  object  is  stated  to  be  "to  establish  an  institation  of  learning  of  the  higheti 
order." 

St.  MichaeVs  College, — ^Established  in  1859  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Lanmy,  for  the 
education  of  boys.  Yoaths  of  any  denomination  received.  Those  who  are  not  Catbolie 
are  not  required  to  attend  worship  with  Catholics.  The  course  of  study  is  thorough  in 
English,  mathematics,  and  all  tnat  pertains  to  a  commercial  course.  The  claadoB 
taught  on  applicationi 

Convent  of  our  Lady  of  Light, — Established  in  1853,  for  the  education  of  girls,  h 
under  the  management  of  the  Sisters  of  Loretto.  Vocal  music  is  taught;  also^tbe 
piano,  harp,  and  guitar,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  languages. 

Select  schools, — One  is  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  John  Corwell,  for  boys  and  girh; 
another,  for  boys  alone,  under  the  oare  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. 
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UTAH. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  Robert  L.  CampbeU,  saperlntendent  of  the  Territory,  dated  Octo- 
ber 28, 1871,  gives  the  following : 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS,  (APPROXIMATE.) 

Poptdation,  United  States  census  of  1870 86,786 

Ifomber  of  school  districts 201 

Number  of  school  districts  reported 188 

Number  of  schools 277 

Number  of  male  teachers - 190 

Numberof  female  teachers 185 

Number  of  boys  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age 12,761 

Number  of  girls  between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age •. 12,572 

Total 25,333 

Numberof  males  enrolled 7,951 

Numberof  females  enrolled 7,973 

Total 15,924 

Percentage  of  names  enrolled 62} 

Average  daily  attendance 11,389 

Percentage  of  school  population  actnally  attending  school 45 

Average  nnmber  of  months  schools  have  been  taught  during  the  year 7 

Schools  are  generally  supported  by  tuition  fees,  which  range  from  $3  to  $8  per  quar- 
ter. The  present  school  system  has  been  improvised  by  the  territorial  legislature  and 
sustained  by  the  people,  without  a  dollar  or  an  acre  of  land  from  the  General  Govern- 
ment. The  assembly  of  Utah  has  made  appropriations  to  assist  tbe  University  of 
I^eseret,  more  particularly  to  enable  that  institution  to  foster  a  normal  department, 
"With  a  view  to  the  education  of  a  corps  of  teachers  that  would  do  honor  to  the  profes- 
6100.  The  chanceUor  and  regents  of  Deseret  University  exercise  a  general  supervision 
over  the  educational  interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  superintendent  states  that,  in  consequence  of  the  Nevada  line  having  been  de- 
termined upon,  some  of  the  settlements  formerly  reported  in  the  Territory  were  found 
outside  of  it ;  it  was  not  then  known  definitely  how  many. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DESERET. 

[From  the  catalogue  of  the  aniversitj,  forwarded  by  Saperlntendent  Campbell.] 

This  institution  includes  a  classical,  scientific,  and  normal  course.  It  was  opened  in 
1850,  but  was  soon  after  discontinued  until  1867,  when  it  was  reorganized  as  a  commer- 
cial institution ;  and  in  1869  it  was  more  fully  organized  as  a  classical  and  a  scientific 
institution.  It  is  open  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  indigent  persons  are  admitted  free 
of  charge. 

NORMAL  COURSE. 

Tbe  regular  studies  of  this  course  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  the  scientific ; 
but  in  addition  is  also  given  a  series  of  lectures  on  whatever  relates  properly  to  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Students  who  take  this  course  are  supposed  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  elementary  branches  of  education,  and  to  pursue,  m  connection  with  the 
lectures,  the  studies  either  of  the  classical  or  scientific  course.  The  subject-matter  of 
the  lectures  may  be  comprised  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Thp  teacher  and  his  profession. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  powers,  and  method  of  training  them. 

3.  The  character  of  the  different  branches  of  study,  and  methods  of  teaching  them. 

4.  The  organization  and  management  of  public  schools, 

5.  School  architecture,  school  nirniture,  and  school  apparatus.  In  connection  with' 
the  lectures  of  the  course  will  also  be  given  class  exercises  and  drills  on  the  subjects 
illustrated. 

The  model  school  in  connection  with  the  normal  department  of  the  university  has  the 
nature  of  a  preparatory  department,  and  is  adjunct  to  the  university.  It  also  affords 
the  means  of  exhibiting  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  discipline,  and^laasification, 
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illustrating  practically  the  principles  taught  therein,  and  giring  opportunity  to  nor- 
mal students  for  observation. 

BoBERT  L.  Campbell,  Superintendent  of  PuhUo  Instructum,  Salt  Lake  Ci^. 

COUNTY  SUPERIKTENDEKTS. 


Counties. 

Superintendents. 

Residence. 

Beaver    .................. 

A.  M.  Famsworth.. .. . .... 

Beayer. 

Box  Elder 

James  Bv  water 

Brigham  City. 
Smithfield. 

Cache 

Samuel  Boskelly 

Davis 

Anson  Call 

Bountiful. 

Iron ..--.. 

William  C.  McGregor 

Thomas  Ord 

Parowan. 

Juab 

Nephi. 

Toquerville. 

Fimnore. 

Kane 

Seth  Johnston.: 

Millard 

F.  M.Lyman.., 

J.  R.  Porter 

Morgan ..........  ......... 

Porterville. 

Piute* 

Rich 

James  H.Hart 

Bloomington. 
Salt  Lake  City. 
Manti  City. 

Salt  Lake 

R.  L.  Campbell 

San  Pete 

William  L.  Ried 

Sevier*  

Summit 

John  Boyden 

Coalville. 

Tooele 

A.  Galloway 

Tooele. 

Utah 

W.  N.  Dusen  berry 

Provo  City. 
Heber  City. 
St.  Geo^e. 
Ogden  City. 

Wasatch 

Thomas  H.  Giles 

Washington ^ 

Weber 

George  A.  Burgon 

W.W.Barton 

*  Abondoned  in  conteqnonce  df  Indian  bostUitieB. 
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BISTBICT    OF    COIiUMBIA. 

The  public  sobools  of  the  District  of  Colnmbia  are  still  under  tbe  control  of  four 
boards  of  tmstees — one  for  the  white  schools  of  Washington,  one  for  tbe  white  schools 
of  Georgetown,  one  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  two  cities,  and  one  for  the  schools  of 
the  District  outside  those  cities. 

WASHINGTON. 

Eon.  J.  O.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  white  schools,  in  bis  report  for  the  school  year 

eoding  August  31,  l?:}?!,  observes  that  the  improvement  made  in  school  bnildin^  and 
furniture  smce  his  previous  annual  report  is  very  gratifying,  and  places  Washington 
high  among  the  cities  holding  a  front  rank  in  educational  facilities. 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

1870.  1871. 

Eotire  white  population  of  the  city 73, 731  No  census. 

School  population  between  6  and  17  years  of  age,  inclu- 
sive               17,403  No  census. 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enroUed  in  the  public  schools.                8, 118  8, 290 

Percentage  of  the  entire  population  enrolled 11. 01  11. 24 

Percentage  of  the  school  population  enrolled 46. 64  47. 63 

Average  number  of  pupils  enrolled 5,888  6,529 

Percentage  of  attendance  on  average  number  enrolled.                  92. 1  93. 7 

Number  of  regular  teachers 117  123 

Number  of  special  teachers 10  8 

Whole  number  of  teachers 127  131 

Average  number  of  pupils  for  each  regular  teacher. . .                     50  *                      53 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries |93,268  11  195,992  50 

Incidental  expenses |74,092  23  |60,000  00 

Total  ordinary  expenses $167,360  34  $155,992  50 

Amount  paid  for  permanent  improvements $73, 428  24  $40, 748  57 

Total  expenditures  for  white  schools $240,788  68  $196,741  07 

Average  salary  per  teacher $734  39  $732  76 

Cost  per  pupil  for  tuition,  based  upon  the  average  num- 

herenrolled $15  84  $14  70 

For  incidental  expenses $12  58  $9  18 

Total  cost  per  pupU $28  42  $23  88 

Valoation  of  city  proper^ $60,726,623  00  $62,476,098  00 

Tax  (per  cent)  for  schools .004  .005 

For  other  purposes .01  .013 

Total  tax...: .014  .018 

Percentage  of  total  tax  appropriated  for  schools 28. 57  38. 46 

Amount  actually  p^d  out  during  the  year,  including 
payment  of  debts  previously  contracted — 

For  white  schools $240,788  58  $249,991  20 

For  colored  schools 58,556  52-  123,544  15 

Total  payments i 299,345  10  373,535  35 


GRADES  AND  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

Four  grades  of  schools  are  established  by  law,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  course 
extends  nine  years,  commencing  at  six  years  of  age  and  terminating  at  fifteen.  The 
last  year  would  belong  to  a  high  school,  as  those  schools  are  organized  in  other  cities. 
lu  the  absence  of  this,  the  m^mmar  schools  have  been  raised  to  a  higher  level  in 
respect  to  the  branches  taucnt,  than  other  schools  of  the  name.  There  are  several 
hundred  pnpilB  now  enc^aged  in  the  study  of  branches  which  pertain  to  a  high-school 
wnise.   There  are  also  facilities  for  a  course  Qf  three  years  in  the  German  language. 

TEACHERS  AND  ENROLLMENT  OP  PUPILS. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  corps  of  instructors  consisted  of  123  regular  and  8 
^cial  teachers,  including  2  teachers  of  vocal  music,  and  2  of  German.  Of  the  teachers, 
J  are  males,  122  females. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  year  past,  8,290,  is  a  gain  of  nearly 
U  per  cent  in  the  last  ten  years. 

25  C  £  r^  T 
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RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 

There  are  three  sources  of  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  schools— the  public  school 
fnnd^  one-half  of  all  moneys  accruing  from  fines  for  violation  of  the  United  SUtes 
laws  in  the  District,  and  the  school  tax.  The  income  from  the  fiivt  has  been  nothioK 
for  several  years ;  receipts  from  the  second  during  the  past  year  were  less  than  12,000; 
the  remainder  of  the  total  of  $245,995  80  was  derived  from  the  school  tax.  The  dis- 
.  bnrsements  amounted  to  $373,535  35.  The  excess  was  drawn  from  the  general  fund  of 
the  city,  or  was  paid  by  certificates  of  indebtedness.  Cost  of  each  pnpu  $23  88,  which 
is  less  than  that  of  last  year  by  $4  58.  The  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  during  tie 
year  has  been  60  cents  on  each  $100.  The  superintendent  observes  that  *'  there  seems  a 
necessity  for  aid  from  the  General  Government,  and  the  situation  of  Washington,  as 
the  seat  of  Government,  seems  in  a  measure  to  warrant  this." 

RBCO&IMENDATIOXS  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

1st.  That  a  normal  or  training  school  be  established.  It  could  be  located  in  the 
Franklin  school-building,  where  there  is  sufficient  room. 

2d.  That  measures  be  taken  to  establish  a  high  school  at  an  early  day.  Judicial; 
square  would  be  the  most  central  and  suitable  place,  if  Congress  could  be  induced  to 
donate  the  west  half  of  the  square  for  this  purpose. 

3d.  That  the  school  ftind  be  increased  to  $100,000  by  investing  the  interest  for  the 
next  five  years. 

4th.  That  Congress  be  asked  to  donate  for  the  use  of  the  public  schools  of  Washiog- 
ton  the  property  known  as  the  Union  engine-house,  and  the  Anacostia  encine-house^ 
and  to  authorize  the  sale  of  the  property  on  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  G  streets 
northwest,  and  the  investment  of  the  proceeds  in  other  property  more  suitable  for 
school  purposes.  These  engine-houses  have  been  occupied  by  schools,  and  one  of  then 
could  bo  remodeled  and  used  as  a  school-house ;  the  other  could  be  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  schools.  The  buUding  at  the  comer  of  Fourteenth  and  G  streets  was  donated 
by  Congress  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  only  be  used  for  school  purposes.  It  is  no 
longer  suitable  for  such  purposes,  and  its  value,  otherwise  invested,  would  be  a  great 
benefit  to  the  schools. 

5th.  That  the  board  unite  with  the  govcmor  and  Delegate  of  the  District  in  an  en- 
deavor to  obtain  a  grant  of  2,000,000  acres  of  the  public  lands  for  the  benefit  of  the 
schools.  The  process  of  1,000,000  acres  to  foe  used  in  providing  buildings ;  the  remniii- 
der  to  form  a  permanent  fund.  The  duo  supply  of  our  educational  wants  cannot  at 
present  be  otherwise  provided  for. 

The  superintendent  says :  "  Washington  can  no  longer  be  censured  for  indifierenee 
to  its  educational  interests.  Its  school  tax  is  heavier  than  that  reported  for  any  otiier 
city.  We  feel  that  we  have  a  claim  for  aid  in  educating  those  thrown  upon  us  by  Hk 
issues  of  war,  and  the  children  of  Government  employ^  (over  20  per  eait,  of  f&o  wliele 
number  enrolled)  whose  parents  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the  support  9i  oar 
schools. 

DEDICATION  OF  THE  SEATON  PUBUC  SCHOOL  BUILDINa. 

The  Seaton  public-school  building  is  situated  on  healthy  elevated  ground  on  1 0tre^ 
between  Second  and  Third  streets  northwest.  The  lot  is  90  by  150  feet^  upon  which  is 
erected  the  school  building,  68  by  94  feet,  having  a  basement  10  feet  in  height,  two  storifd 
of  14  feet,  and  a  third  story,  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  public  hall,  18  fee*  in  heMt. 
It  is  designed  exclusively  for  male  scholars.  The  basement  is  appropriated  to  may- 
grounds,  rooms  for  Janitor,  and  other  necessary  rooms.  There  are  in  all  ten  bniooI- 
rooms,  heated  throughout  with  low-pressure  steam,  and  well  ventilated. 

The  name  given  to  this  school  was  selected  by  the  board  of  school  trustees  in  boBor 
of  the  memory  of  the  late  Mayor  W.  W.  Seaton.  The  total  cost  for  the  lot,  building, 
and  fumiture  was  $64,576  86.  The  exeroises  connected  with  the  dedication  took  pkra 
September  30, 1871,  on  which  occasion  addresses  were  made  by  several  gentknieDT 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken : 

J.  O.  Wilson,  esq.,  superintendent  of  public  schools  for  white  children  in  Washingtoo. 
said :  "  Thirty  years  ago,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  the  number  of  children  educated 
in  the  free  schools  was  400.  The  number  of  children  who  did  not  att^id  any  school 
was  4,000.  The  school  fund  yielded  annually  about  $3,000,  of  which  sum  $L700  wm 
expended  for  the  support  of  the  schools,  leaving  a  surplus  of  $1,300.  When  toe  qnes- 
tion  '^  What  shall  we  do  with  the  surplus  V*  was  debated.  Mayor  Seaton  urged  the 
importance  of  extending  more  widely  the  means  of  education  to  the  indigent  childrea 
of  the  city,  either  by  applying  the  entire  proceeds  of  the  school  fund  to  Uiat  olject  ot 
by  introducing  the  Kew  £u|;laud  system  of  common  schools.  To-day  there  are  lO^SOO 
children  attending  our  public  schools.  The  approimations  for  the  canent  year  asMmt 
to  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars,  and  the  benefits  of  education  are  ]^ffered  alSbft  to 
all  classes,  without  distinction  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  pecuniary  conditi^Pp 
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Hon.  N.  P.  Chipman  expressed  himself  thus  r  "  Upon  the  pnblic-school  system  rests 
the  success  of  popalar  government,  and  hence  the  life  of  the  nation.  Governor  Cooke 
is  in  fevop  of  the  enforcement  by  ] aw  of  a  conunon-school  education.  This,  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  becomes  the  duty  of  the  State.  We  both  agree  that  one  of  the  first 
measures  to  be  urged  upon  Congress  should  be  the  endowment  by  the  national  legis- 
lature of  our  public  schools  with  a  liberal  land  or  schoolnsorip  grant." 

General  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  in  connection  with  the  same 
subfect,  very  Justly  remained :  **  The  efforts  which  the  citizens  of  Washington  are 
making  in  the  cause  of  education  are  put  forth  at  a  great  disadvantage,  and  under 
circuinstances  of  exceptional  difficulty.  They  pay  a  larger  school  tax  than  any  city  in 
the  United  States.  One  reason  for  this  is  the'  large  amount  of  real  estate  exempt  from 
taxation  as  the  property  of  the  General  Government.  The  value  of  the  Government 
reservations,  and  the  buildings  thereon,  cannot  be  reckoned  at  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  real  estate.  For  this  reason,  a  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the  Gen- 
eral Government  to  make  stat^^d  annual  grants  for  the  benefit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, conditioned  upon  the  raising  of  certain  amounts  by  the  District  itself.  Another 
reason  for  the  heavy  burden  which  the  school  system  imposes  upon  the  city  lies  in  the 
fiwt  that  so  large  an  expenditure  is  necessary  for  school-buildings,  ground,  furniture, 
and  apparatus.  Other  cities  have  long  had  these.  The  close  of  the  war  found  Wash- 
ington with  everything  yet  to  be  done.  Anything  had  been  good  enough  for  the  free 
scoool  before  that.  Still  another  reason  why  the  school  tax  is  so  heavy,  and  why  the 
General  Government  should  contribute  largely  toward  the  expenses,  is  that  more  than 
one-half  of  that  element  in  the  present  population  which  makes  the  largest  demand 
for  such  expenditures,  without  having  the  ability  to  contribute  in  any  appreciable 
measure  to  the  public  funds,  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  direct  creation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Greneral  Government.  In  1850  the  number  of  colored  persons  in  Washington 
was  about  ten  thousand.  Now,  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  are  here  as  the  result 
of  acts  of  the  General  Grovernment,  which  should  certainly  help  to  provide  for  their 
intellectual  and  moral  needs." 

General  Sherman  remarking  upon  the  superiority  of  the  building  to  that  which  he 
attended  when  a  boy,  continued:  "All  this  is  right,  and  if  it  were  twice  as  handsome 
I  would  say  amen. 

"I  am  sure  Congress  will,  in  the  end,  be  fair,  for  they  are  not  going  to  let  the  peo- 
ple of  the  District  pay  the  national  debt,  and  this  is  a  part  of  it  They  will  do  some- 
thing for  your  educational  interests  in  good  time." 

GEORGETOWN. 

The  public  schools  for  white  children  in  the  city  of  Georgetown  are  under  a  board 
of  "guardians."  Hon.  John  0.  Wilson,  who  has  recently  been  appointed  superin- 
tendent by  the  governor  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  furnishes  the  following  infbrma- 
tiou  for  tfaia  office : 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population,  (United  States  census,  1870) 11,384 

Kamber  of  children  of  school  age ^ 2,088 

Average  number  attending  school 447 

Kumber  of  schools 8 

Kumber  of  teachers,  (male  1,  female  9) 10 

Number  of  pupils 605 

Teachers' salaries $6,657  20 

Total  income $10,242  70 

Total  eiqtendituTOS , $8,330  75 

PRTVATE  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  23  private  schools  reported  in  Gfeorgetown,  having  an  average  attendance 
of  648  pupils. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY, 

or  that  portion  of  the  district  not  comprehended  in  l^o  cities  of  Washington  and 
woi^getown,  are  under  the  control  of  a  boiurd  of  trustees. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  THE  DISTRICT. 

The  percentage  of  the  whole  number  of  white  pupils  enrolled  in  1870-71  was  44.9. 
The  percentage  of  colored  pupils  enrolled  was  53.6.  Many  white  children  attend  private 
schools,  while  very  few  of  the  colored  children  do  so.  r^  ] 
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THB  WHOIiE  DIBTR2CT. 

The  following  table,  kindly  fumislied  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  tlie 
Ninth  Census,  shows  the  school  attendance  and  illiteracy  for  the  whole  I>icrtadot  of 
Columbia : 

Attended  school : 

Natives 19,552 

Foreigners 389 

Total 19,941 

White:  Males, 7,506 :  females, 7,314 14,819 

Colored:  Males,  2,499 j  females,  2,623 ^123 

Total 19,M1 

Cannot  read—lO  and  over 22,  M5 

Cannot  write : 

Natives 26,501 

Foreigners 2,21!^ 

Total 28,719 

White :  10  to  15,  males,  366 :  females,  293—15  to  21,  males,  150 ;  females, 

311—21  and  over,  males^,214 ;  females,  2,542 4,876 

Colored:  10  to  15,  males,  972;  females,  1,160—15  to  21,  males,  1,117 ;  fe- 
males, 2,238— SI  and  over,  males,  7,599 ;  females,  10,757 23,843 

Total 28,719 

Mr.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  Washington  schools,  observes  that,  "  a  large  prc^r 


tion  of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  shown  by  the  table  ha^  found  its  way  into  tne  Disfrict 
in  consequence  of  the  late  war,  and  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  ages  under  which  it  is 
set  down,  that  the  responsibility  for  it  belongs  to  a  period  preceding  the  close  of  that 
war.  Much  of  it  will  remain,  undoubtedly,  until  the  generation  to  which  it  belongs 
has  passed  away." 

COLORED  8CHOOIJS. 

The  colored  schools  are  under  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  colored  sohoolB  of  Wad- 
ington  and  Georgetown.  • 

COLORED  SCHOOLS,  WASHINGTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

[Prom  the  Annual  Report  of  Hon.  A.  E.  Newton,  sttperlntendent  of  colored  adiools  of  Wasbfai^too  mA 

Qoorgetown,  for  1670-'71.] 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS 

In  October,  1870,  there  were  64  schools  for  colored  children  in  operation,  indudiji^  4 
sustained  by  the  New  England  Friends'  Mission,  of  which  57  were  located  in  Washington 
and  7  in  Georgetown.  A  school  of  advanced  grammar  grade  was  organised  during  tiie 
moutlji  foUowmg,  preparatory  to  a  high-school  course,  also  oUiers  of  primary  grade 
du^UJg  the  year,  making  G8  schools  in  all,  the  avcrag^e  attendance  being  3,075.  Dniixig 
tl^  yqir  the  number  of  schools  and  of  teachers  was  larger  than  the  former  year  \xy  ^ 
average  of  three,  thus  makiug  provision  for  at  least  150  more  pupils.  Vacant  seaU  to 
the  number  of  about  400,  in  the  average,  have  existed  during  the  year,  while  it  isoiti- 
matcd  that  about  5,590,  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  ontside  the  sobook 

ABSENTEEISM  AND  IRREGULAR  ATTENDANCE. 

Although  a  slight  improvement  over  past  years  is  reported  in  regularity  ot 
ance,  about  300  pupils  on  an  average  were  absent  every  day  ftom  their  aosts,  •■ 
large  proportion  of  the  excuses  brought  for  absence  were  frivolous. 

SUSPENSIONS  AND  EXPULSIONS. 

The  number  of  children  suspended  for  forfeiture  of  seat  by  aheence  and  thcM 
misconduct  are  reported  together;  of  this  number  132  were  not  restored.    It  liaab»- 
the  aim  to  render  suspension  as  enecti\'e  a  means  of  di8cii)line  as  possible  "  by  makiogf 
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restoratioTi  a  grave  and  diflScnlt  matter."  In  all  cases  where  practicable  the  presence 
of  the  parent  or  guardian  with  the  child  at  the  snperintendent's  office  has  been  required, 
and  an  effort  made  to  impress  both  with  the  valne  of  school  advantages,  &q.,  and  it  is 
tboneht  that  an  nnwillingness  to  undergo  this  ordeal  has  prevented  manv  suspended 
pnpiSfrom  applying  for  restoration,  but  the  resnlts  upon  the  discipline  of  the  schools 
nave  been  fSar  better  than  if  the  way  of  return  had  been  made  more  easy.  It  is  required 
that  corporal  punishment  shall  be  avoided  in  all  cases  where  good  order  can  be  pre- 
served by  milder  measures,  and  all  cases  are  required  to  be  reported  by  the  teacher 
promptly,  with  the  reasons  therefor,  to  the  school  authorities. 

THE  STATISTICS  OP  1871, 

Aimished  by  Charles  King,  esq.,  trustee  of  colored  schools,  are  as  follows : 

Knmber  of  colored  children  of  school  age 9,323 

Nnmberof  colored  children  enrolled  in  school 4,986 

Average  number  attending 2,990 

Kamber  of  schools 69 

Namber  of  teachers,  (all  females) • 71 

Expended  for  teachers' salaries |41,686  45 

COLLEGES,  LIBRAEIES,  MUSEUMS,  &C.,  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

In  compliance  with  the  demands  wpon  this  office  for  information  req[)ecting  the  fol- 
lowing institutions  in  this  District,  these  additional  notes  are  included : 

TETR  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION. 

This  institntion  was  chartered  by  Corgrees  in  Angust,  1646,  and  the  ooma>8tone  oi 
the  present  building  was  laid  May  1, 18471  Its  endows,  to  the  extent  of  ^15,000,  was 
James  Smithson,  a  man  of  high  scientific  attainments,  a  native  and  resident  of  England. 
The  object  of  the  testator  was,  in  his  own  words,  "  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  Imowl- 
edge  amon^  men."  To  carry  out  the  design  of  Mr.  Smithson,  two  distinct  systems 
were  provisionally  adopted.  The  first  contemplated  the  expenditure  of  a  portion  of  the 
income  in  the  **  diffusion  of  knowledge  '^  by  the  formation  and  embellishment  of  an  ex- 
tensive park,  or  pleasure-ground,  in  which  rare  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  of 
different  species  should  be  cultivated ;  in  the  erection  of  a  castellated  building,  which 
should  be  an  ornament  to  the  city  and  a  monument  to  the  founder ;  in  the  formation 
of  a  gallery  of  art,  in  which  should  be  exhibited  choice  specimens  of  painting,  sculp- 
tnre,  and  engraving ;  in  the  establishment  of  a  library,  consisting  of  works  on  all  sub- 
jects ;  and,  finally,  in  the  support  of  a  national  museum,  containing  the  collection  of 
the  Ihiited  StjMbes  exploring  exi>edition  and  all  the  specimens  that  might  be  accumu- 
lated fit)m  other  sources  for  the  illustration  of  all  branches  of  natural  history,  geology, 
ethnology,  &c. 

The  other  system,  or  that  which  has  been  denominated  the  system  of  active  ope- 
rations, was  suggested  by  the  desire  to  strictly  realize  the  intentions  of  Smithson, 
hoth  as  regards  uie  increase  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  this  it  was  proposed 
to  effect  by  instituting  experiments  or  researches  in  all  departments  of  science ;  by 
making  explorations  relative  to  geology,  natural  history,  ethnology,  and  meteorology, 
*nd  by  diffusing  an  account  of  the  resnlts  of  all  these,  through  the  press,  to  every 
Quarter  of  the  globe.  It  further  includes  in  its  design  the  collection  and  labeling  of 
hirge  numbers  of  duplicate  specimens  to  illustrate  the  branches  above  mentioned,  not 
merely  to  be  deposited  in  a  national  museum,  but  also  to  be  distributed  to  colleges, 
^ademles,  and  other  establishments,  for  educational  purposes :  and,  lastly,  embraces  in 
its  plan  an  extended  arrangement  for  international  exchanges,  through  which  thediscov- 
t^ries  of  science  and  the  prcmucts  of  literature  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds  become  thecommon 
^enU  of  intellectual  progress,  "  This  system,"  says  Professor  Henry,  "  which  is  imme- 
diately suggested  to  those  familiar  with  scientific  language,  by  the  terms  of  the  be- 
qnart, is  aiiving,  active  organization,  calculated  to  produce,  unceasingly,  results  of 
which  the  value  will  everywhere  be  known  and  be  properly  appreciatedT" 

This  system  has  proved,  in  its  operation^  to  be  eminently  practical  and  has  estab- 
lished for  the  institution  a  reputation  as  wide  as  civilization  itself.  While  the  institn- 
^n  has  distributed  its  pnbHeations  and  specimeins  with  unprecedented  liberality,  it 
has  beea  fiillv  repaid  witn  articles  of  a  similar  character.  Tkrough  its  exohaoges,  it 
collected  a  library  of  scientific  reference  superior  to  any  in  this  country  and  equal  to 
any  which  can  be  found  abroad. 

This  library,  in  1866,  was  transferred  to  the  Congressional  Library.  The  valuable 
publications  of  the  institution,  containing  accounts  of  investigations  in  all  depart- 
p^Qts  of  science,  are  distributed  to  all  learned  societies  of  the  first  class,  to  all  forei^ 
hbraries  of  the  first  class,  to  permanently  endowed  colleges  in  actual  op«»tion  in|tms 
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country,  to  all  States  and  Territories,  and  to  sncli  institutions  devotod  ezeloaively  to 
tho  promotion  of  pai'ticular  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  willing  to  xeciprocato  by 
giving  copies  of  their  own  publications. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  value  of  these  contributions  from  the  exchtuiges  of 
the  institution  when  it  is  mentioned  that  they  include  the  publications  of  more  ^n 
one  thousand  societies,  mostly  foreign,  besides  large  donat^ns  from  foreien  soTem- 
ments,  libraries,  and  individuals,  and  that  these  publications  are  principally  of  a  very 
expensive  character,  illustrated  by  costly  engravings  and,  in  many  oases,  by  cdated 
plates. 

AMERICAN  UNION  ACADEMY  OP  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE^  AND  ART. 

The  objects  of  this  academy,  which  was  organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  NoTembei  1, 
1869,  are  *'  to  secure  co-operation  and  concert  of  action  in  the  advancement  luid  difiosioii 
of  knowledge,  to  aid  inquiries  in  any  department  of  learning,  and  to  promote  the 
elevation  of  taste  in  this  community  and  throughout  the  oount^."  The  acadeayis 
divided  into  the  following  departments : 

1.  Mathematics,  engineering,  and  meehanics. 

2.  Physics  and  chemistry. 

3.  Medical  science  and  hygiene. 

4.  Psychology,  ethics,  and  social  seieiice. 
6.  Ethnology  and  natural  historjr. 

6.  Archaeology,  geography,  and  civil  history; 

7.  Philology  and  literature. 

8.  Fine  arts,  architecture,  and  music. 

9.  Law  and  polity. 

10.  Finance,  statistics,  and  politksal  economy. 

Each  of  these  departments  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  committee  consistilig  of 
three  members,  who  examine,  revise,  and,  if  approved,  report  for  publication,  all  papfW 
in  their  several  departments  presented  to  the  academy :  only  those  persons  axe  eligtUe 
for  membership  who  are  of  known  proficiency  in  some  oranch  of  knowledge,  wbodttll 
be  previously  nominated  by  the  appropriate  department,  and  elected  by  a  nnanimeiiu 
ballot,  and  who  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  ten  dollars. 

The  reiplar  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  on  the  last  Monday  of  each  montiiT 
and  special  meetings  at  such  times  as  the  council  may  determine.  At  these  raeetiiiKS, 
papers  ajjproved  for  reading  by  the  appropriate  committee  are  read,  discoBsicms  held, 
and  queries  answered.  Any  visitor  may  be  invited  to  speak,  or  any  speciid  topic  may 
be  introduced  for  consideration,  by  vote  of  a  m^ority  of  the  members  present.  JiAn 
William  Draper,  M.  D.  LL.D.,  is  president  of  the  academy^  and  its  memoeiBhipisteigv 
and  respectable. 

COLUMBIAN  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1814,  by  seTOii}  Baptist 
ministers,  prominent  among  whom  was  the  Rev.  Luther  Rice,  was  originally  designed 
for  the  education  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  present  site  of  the  coU^  was 
purchased  in  1819,  and  in  February,  1821,  a  charter  was  obtained  from  Congpess  with 
full  power  to  create  a  faculty  in  law,  divinity,  and  medicine,  aa  well  as  to  provide  fijr 
the  ordinary  branches  of  collegiate  stud^.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  the  instfto- 
tion  in  Philadelphia  was  removed  to  Washington  to  form  the  theological  departnieot 
of  the  college,  with  Professor  Chase  and  eight  students.  The  first  president  of  tite 
college  was  the  eminently  popular  preacher  and  theological  teacher,  Bev.  William 
Staughton.  The  regular  exercises  oi  the  college  were  commenced  in  Jannaxy,  18K, 
under  the  direction  of  an  able  faculty.  The  medical  department  of  the  coUeg©  was 
organized  in  the  same  year  and  the  law  department  in  1826.  The  president  of  fl»e 
college  is  James  C.  Welling,  LL.D.,  professor  of  moral  and  intellectnal  philoti^y 
and  history.  He  succeeded  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Samson,  D.  D.,  who  resigned  daring  the  pre- 
sent year. 

The  college  consists  of  fimr  departments,  viz : 

1.  The  preparatory  school,  with  two  instructors. 

2.  The  college,  (proper,)  with  eight  professors,  situated  on  ''College  Hill,'' nottb  of 
the  city. 

3.  The  law  school,  with  five  instruetors,  on  Fifth  street  northwest,  and — 

4.  The  medical  school,  with  thirteen  instructors,  on  H  street,  near  Thirteenth  stnet. 
Although  there  are  several  students  studying  for  the  ministiy  at  the  college,  there  is 

no  regular  theological  department  at  present.  In  connection  with  the  medkd  de- 
partment a  school  of  pharmacy,  with  throe  professors,  was  established  in  1870. 

HOWARD  UNIVBRSITY 

Howard  University,  General  Oliver  O.  Howard,  president,  which  is  located  at  tk*' 
head  of  Seventh  street  west,  jdst  outside  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  Washiogten, 
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was  organized  under  a  special  act  of  Congress  in  the  year  1667,  and  forms  a  part  of  a 
general  system  of  institutions  of  learning  which  have  grown  out  of  the  continued 
action  of  henevolent  associations,  the  principal  one  of  which  was  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, under  General  Howard. 

It  is  intended  as  a  national  institution  for  higher  education  in  the  training  of  teach- 
ers and  the  usual  college  course,  including  preparatory  and  normal  dopartmenta,  as 
also  in  the  departments  of  theology,  medicine,  law,  and  agriculture,  and  to  be  truly  a 
university  of  the  highest  grade,  specially  for  colored  men,  though  not  exclusively,  there 
being  no  designation  of  race  or  sex  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  There  are  eight  build- 
ings in  use.  The  principal  ediiice  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  contains  rooms  for 
lectnres  and  recitations,  a  chapel,  library,  philosophical  rooms,  museum,  and  offices. 
Minor  Hall,  for  the  lodgment  of  female  students,  is  three  stories  in  height  and  will 
accommodate  one  hundred.  Clark  Hall,  the  lodging-house  for  young  men,  will  accom- 
modate two  hundred  students.  In  its  basement  is  a  large  room  adapted  to  military 
drills  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

The  buildings  for  the  medical  department  and  hospital,  with  their  grounds,  adjoin 
tlio  university  park.  The  general  hospital  connected  with  this  department  will  accom- 
modate over  three  hundred  patients. 

The  collegiate  department  of  the  university  has  nineteen  students.  Although  at 
first  assisted  by  the  Government  in  establishing  ^he  institution,  the  trustees  of  the 
university  uow  depend  upon  yearly  contributions  and  endowments.  Towards  a  pur- 
posed endowment  of  $300,000,  $100,000  has  been  subscribed.  President  Grant,  Hon. 
David  Clark,  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  and  John  Taylor,  esq.,  of  London,  being  among  the 
principal  coDtributors.  Professor  John  M.  Langston,  A.  M.,  is  the  dean  of  the  law  faculty. 

GEORGETOWN  COLLEGE. 

Geoigetown  College,  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  president,  an  institution  conducted 
under  Koman  Catholic  auspices,  is  located  on  the  heights  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  The 
design  of  forming  "  an  academy  at  Georgetown,  Potomac  River,  Maryland,''  originated 
in  1785  with  several  gentlemen,  the  principal  of  whom  waa  the  Rev.  John  Carrol],  sub- 
sequently the  first  archbishop  of  Baltimore.  The  first  building  was  erected  in  1789, 
and  in  1792  the  classical  department  was  opened.  In  1798  the  institution  was  desig- 
nated as  **  The  College  of  Georgetown,  Potomac  River,  State  of  Mainland,"  and  in  May, 
1815,  Congress  conferred  on  it  universitv  powers.  The  facultjr  of  the  classical  depart- 
ment of  the  college  consists  of  Rev.  John  Early,  S.  J.,  president,  with  twenty-three 
instructors. 

Applicants  for  admission  must  know  how  y}  read  and  write.  The  entire  course  of 
studies,  including  the  preparatory  classes,  is  completed  in  seven  years,  unless  the  pro- 
ficiency of  the  student  authorizes  a  shortening  of  that  term.  Every  student  is  required 
tojyursue  the  regular  classical  course. 

The  degree  of  oachelor  of  arts  is  conferred  upon  students  who  have  made  the  regular 
course  of  Latin  and  Greek. 

Two  general  examinations  are  held  during  the  year ;  the  minor,  or  "  middle,"  in 
January,  at  the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  the  msyor,  or  *'  final,"  in  June.  The  classical 
department  had  212  students  in  all  of  its  divisions  at  the  close  of  the  term  in  June  last. 
Of  this  number  22  were  day  scholars. 

The  medical  department,  organized  in  May,  1851,  has  11  instructors.  The  lecture- 
rooms  are  at  the  comer  of  Tenth  and  E  streets,  northwest. 

A  school  of  pharmacy  has  recently  been  organized  in  the  college,  in  which  diplomas 
are  given  for  proficiency.    This  school  had  four  graduates  last  year. 

The  law  department  (located  in  the  Colonization  Building)  was  organized  in  October, 
1570. 

THS  OOLUICBIA  nCSTITUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB, 

E.  M.  Gallaudet,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  president,  was  founded  by  Hon.  Amos  KendaU» 
(who  was  its  first  president.)  and  was  chartered  by  Congress  February  16, 1857.  It  is 
located  near  the  junction  of  M  and  Boundary  streets,  northeast.  It  is  the  only  deaf- 
mate  college  in  the  world.  Seven  professors,  including  the  president,  are  employed, 
and  the  course  of  study  is  substantially  the  same  as  in  other  colleges.  The  students  are 
taught  by  signs  and  the  finger  alphabet,  but  the  time  consumed  in  pursuing  the  studies 
of  the  preparatory  department  and  the  oolle^ate  department  proper  is  no  longer  than 
that  required  by  other  colleges.  The  institution  consists  of  two  departments,  one 
called  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  and  the  other  tJie  Preparatory  Department. 
The  latter  department  is  especially  for  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
children  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  The  branches  taught  are  those  in  which  instruction  is 
given  in  the  usual  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools.  About  seven  years  are  re- 
tiuired  to  complete  the  course  of  studies  in  this  department,  and  about  four  years  in 
the  National  Deaf-Mute  College.  Instruction  is  given  in  articulation  to  such  as  pro- 
mise to  profit  by  it,  and  it  is  believed  that  two  of  the  iiext  graduating  claw  wiUdehver 
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their  oratiooB  orally.  The  institution  is  at  present  attended  by  ninety-eight  stadenti, 
forty-eight  of  whom  are  in  the  preparatory  department.  Of  this  number  about  one* 
third  are  females. 

The  students  in  the  college  proper  are  all  males  and  come  from  twentr-four  diffoNDt 
States.  In  1868  there  were  four  graduates  of  the  college,  and  in  1869  tbere  were  five. 
It  may  be  mentioned  as  an  interesting  fact  that  these  nine  graduates  are  bow  reeeit- 
ing  an  average  annual  salary  of  $1,100  each.  One  of  them  is  an  assistant  examiner 
in  the  Patent  Office,  having  received  his  appointment  after  a  oompetitiye  ezanriiiation 
over  seventeen  other  applicants,  one  is  a  microscopist  in  the  Coast  Survey  office,  sev- 
eral are  in  tlie  different  departments  of  theOoveniment  as  clerks,  but  tho  majority  are 
engaged  in  teaching.  A  sinall  library  and  reading-room  are  attached  to  the  tnstitBtisB, 
which  is  supported  by  congressional  appropriations,  made  yevly,  by  the  tuition  fees 
of  paying  pupils,  (a  small  number,)  and  by  voluntary  contributions.  Twenty-fite 
scholarsmps  are  provided  by  the  Government,  and  the  amount  annnaUy  i^propnated 
by  Congress  is  about  $40,000,  with  occasional  extra  allowances  for  building  purposes. 
A^s  it  is  estimated'  that  there  are  at  least  twenty  thoosand  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  idl  of  the  different  States  of  the  Union  have  recent^  establiahed  jvre- 
paratory  schools  for  the  education  of  their  deaf>mutes,  it  is  believed  that  witiun  t 
short  %ime  the  National  Deaf-Mnte  College  will  be  unable  to  accommodate  the  kige 
number  that  will  apply  for  admission.  But  one  wing  of  the  colle^  proper  has  bees 
built,  and  the  friends  of  the  institution  are  anxious  to  see  the  mam  structoie  oeetsd 
as  soon  as  possible. 

GONZAOA  OOLLEGB. 

This  institution,  which  was  formerly  known  as  the  "  Washington  Seminary,"  was 
re-opened  for  the  youth  of  Washington  and  vicinity  on  the  2d  of  October,  1848.  It  is 
conducted  by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  (Roman  Catholic.)  and  is  located  on 
I  street,  between  North  Capitol  and  First  streets,  northwest,  near  St.  Aloysius  ChorelL 
The  president  is  the  Rev.  James  Clark,  S.  J.  This  college  was  incorporated  by  Con- 
gress in  May,  1858,  under  the  name  of  the  "  President  and  Directors  of  Qonzaga  Col- 
lege.'' The  college  is  intended  for  day  scholars  only,  irrespective  of  creed  or  r^igioiis 
profession,  is  usuallv  attended  by  about  150  students,  whose  ages  range  firom  ten  to 
eighteen  years,  and  has  seven  kistmctors. 

WAYLAND  SEMINABT. 

This  institution  was  organized  in  1865,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  preach- 
ers and  teachers  for  the  colored  people.  Its  present  location  is  at  the  comer  of  Nine- 
teenth and  I  streets,  but  land  has  recel^tly  been  purchased  for  new  buildings  upon 
Meridian  Hill  on  Sixteenth  street,  and  the  tunds  for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  are 
in  process  of  collection  among  the  colored  people  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  The 
value  of  the  school  property  at  present  is  estimated  at  $10,000.  The  current  expenses 
of  the  institution  are  furnished  by  the  Sabbath-schools  of  the  country,  amounmigto 
about  $6,000  annually.  The  American  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society  has  the  ceo- 
eral  charge  of  the  support  of  the  school.  The  school  has  three  departments,  tfaeolog- 
ieal,  academic,  and  normal.  The  number  of  students  during  the  past  year  was  70^  of 
whom  60  were  males  and  10  females.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  about  twenty- 
three  years.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  student's  home,  where  45  are  boarded,  the 
funds  for  their  support  coming  from  abroad,  without  which  aid  it  would  have  beea 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  sohooL  The  instructors  are  the  Bev.  G.  BL  P.  Klng^  A  U-, 
prmcipal,  and  two  assistants. 

THE  WASHINGTON  BUSINBSS  COLLEGE. 

The  Washington  Business  College,  H.  C.  Spencer,  principal^  is  looatod  at  the  ooner 
of  Seventh  and  L  streets,  northwest.  The  instruction  includes  knowledge  essential 
in  all  kinds  of  business  operations.  The  business  course  comprises  inraetioai  Miiniai> 
ship,  grammar,  composition  and  correspondeuoe,  commercial  geography,  muiiMS 
arithmetic,  book-keeping  applied  to  all  kinds  of  business,  business  pr^otioe,  basioes 
forms,  political  economy,  and  commercial  law.  There  are  special  departments  si  the 
college,  which  include  telegraphy,  French.  German,  phonography,  and  drawing.  Hosn 
of  instruction  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  and  firom  6  to  9  p.  m.  The  average  membership 
is  about  200.  A  membership  in  this  college  is  good  in  any  of  the  institntious  of  **tbie 
Business  College  Association.^' 

THE  LYCEUM  IN  WASHINGTON 

has  grown  rapidly  within  a  few  years.  Its  public  discourses  have  been  givail? 
the  learned  of  both  America  and  Europe,  and  it  is  estimated  that  they  have  been  liit- 
ened  to  by  at  least  50,000  people  within  the  past  five  years.  The  organisatio&B  which 
have  taken  the  lead  in  making  the  enterprise  of  public  lectures  a  suooesSi  are  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  Young  Men's  Cnristian  Association. 
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THS  PUBLIC  UBIIARIES 

are  great  edncational  repositories.  Those  of  national  importance  are  tbe  Library 
of  Congress,  the  library  of  the  Department  of  State,  the  docament  library  of  Congress, 
the  library  of  the  Naval  Observatory,  and  the  Patent  Office  library.  The  library  of 
Congress  now  comprises  the  library  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  copyright 
library  of  the  Patent  Office,  the  law  library  oi  the  Supreme  Conrt,  and  to  it  has  been 
added  tbe  libraary  of  Peter  Force,  ex-mayor  of  Washington.  Its  eollection  nnmbers  over 
230,000  volames,  being  the  largest  in  the  United  States.  Congress  appropriates  $10,000 
annnally  for  the  increase  of  the  library,  and  has  ftirther  enacted  that  two  copies  of 
every  book  copyrighted  in  the  United  States  shall  be  deposited  here.  Any  person  is 
allowed  to  examine  the  books,  but  none  are  x>ermitted  to  be  taken  away,  except  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Yice-Preaident,  members  of  the  Senate  and  Honse 
of  Bepresentatives,  JQclges  of  the  Snpreme  Conrt,  cabinet  officers,  the  diplomatic  corps, 
and  a  few  other  high  officials.    A.  R.  Spofford,  esq.,  is  librarian. 

The  library  of  the  Department  of  State  contains  nearly  19,000  volumes,  embracing  works 
on  diplomacy,  international  law,  &c. 

The  doctnneni  librisriea  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  contain  nearly  100,000 
volames  of  documents,  reports,  debates.  Sea. 

The  Patent  Office  Uhrarif  was  founded  in  1837,  and  now  contains  21,000  volumes, 
embradng  scientific  and  technical  works  of  all  descriptions  as  applied  to  the  arts.  As 
such,  it  is  believed  to  be  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  the  Depart- 
ment officials,  but  for  reference  within  its  doors  it  id  free  to  the  public.  Dr.  O.  C. 
Sbaefier  is  librarian. 

The  Agricultural,  the  Interior,  and  Treasury  Departments  have  each  a  library  of 
considerable  magnitude.  That  of  the  Agricultural  Department  contains  about  ^000 
volnmes,  relating  almost  exclusively  to  agriculture  and  its  collateral  interests.  The 
collection  is  yeany  swelled  by  the  choicest  productions  of  the  foreign,  scientific,  and 
indnstrial  press,  especially  uotn  that  of  France  and  Germany.  Exchanges  are  at 
present  made  with  over  1,500  native  and  300  foreign  societies. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of  Washington,  and  the  order  of  Odd  Pel- 
lows  have  libraries  of  considerable  size.  The  former  contains  12,000  volumes,  and  is 
nnder  the  charge  of  the  "  Washington  Library  Company."  It  embraces  every  species 
of  general  literature.  The  books  are  free  to  the  use  of  aU,  in  the  rooms,  but  only  mem- 
bers or  subscribers  can  take  them  away.  The  Odd  Fellows'  library  is  of  a  miscellane- 
ons  character,  and  has  3,229  volumes.  It  is  limited  to  the  use  of  the  members  of  the 
onler,  their  widows  and  children. 
The  library  of  the  Naval  Observatory  is  noticed  under  that  institution. 

THB  BNTOMOLOGICAL  AND  AQRICULTUBAL  MUSEXTM 

is  located  in  the  building  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  is  a  novel  exhibition 
of  the  manufactures  from  agricultural  products,  and  idso  shows  how  these  products 
^  affected  by  different  climates,  and  processes  of  cultivation,  and  what  insects,  birds, 
lod  animals  are  especially  iigurious  or  beneficial  to  them. 

THE  HERBARIUM  OF  THB  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

jontains  about  16,000  specimens  of  dried  plants.  A  laboratory  is  oonneoted  with  this 
lepartment,  where  analyses  are  made  of  soils,  fertilizers,  and  agricultural  products, 
^<1  the  results  communicated  to  societies  or  individuals  desiring  them. 

THE  CONSERVATORY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

^at  estaUirtied  in  1870.  It  is  intended  for  the  propagation  and  experimental  culture 
>f  ill  plants  tihat  may  be  utilized  in  the  arts,  in  medicine,  or  as  food.  It  contains 
"^y  kindred  specimens  of  plants  and  flowers,  imd,  in  connection  with  the  arborotum 
ittached  to  the  grounds — which  represents,  by  groups,  the  different  genera  of  trees, 
iQd  which  contains  over  1,400  ■i>ecies — is  a  place  of  interesting  study. 

THE  BOTANICAL  GARDF-N, 

ocated  west  of  the  Capitol,  contains  over  4,000  species  of  plants,  ftom  this  and  other 
ouutries  embraced  within  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  A  green-house  is  sup- 
»lied  for  plants  which  require  its  protection.  The  garden  was  established  since  1853, 
knd  the  fiirst  plants  received  were  from  the  Wilkes's  Exploring  Expedition. 
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THE  CORCORAN  ART  GALLERY 

containB  a  collection  of  paintings  and  statnary,  valued  at  several  hundred  tkonsand 
dollars,  donated  to  the  city  of  Washington  by  W.  W.  Corcoran,  in  1869.  Amoog  tlw 
collections  is  the  "  Greek  Slave,"  by  Powers.  The  collection  is  still  exhibited  at  tbe 
n'sidence  of  Mr.  Corcoran,  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  as  the  building  intended  lor 
their  reception,  comer  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  Seventeenth  street^  is  notyei 
fully  finished. 

THE  MINERAL  CABINET  OV  THE  GENERAL  LAND  OFFICE 

contains  a  large  number  of  geological  specimens  from  almost  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory, (some  being  from  foreign  countries,)  fossils  of  various  kinds,  ludian  relics,  &c^ 
most  of  which  have  been  contributed,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  sub-officers  of  the  Land 
Office  throughout  the  West.  In  connection  with  the  cabinet  is  a  laboratory  in  which 
analyses  are  made  of  soils  and  ores.  The  cabinet  is  located  in  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment building. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  PATENT  MUSEUM  OR  MODEL-ROOM, 

in  what  is  known  os  the  "  Patent  Office,"  is  located  between  F  and  G,  and  Seventh  and 
Ninth  streets,  northeast  from  the  Capitol.  It  is  estimatedthat  it  contains  over  160,0"X> 
models,  of  which  30  per  cent,  failed  to  receive  letters-patent.  The  three  floors  of  tbe  build- 
ing, including  the  galleries  occupied  by  the  glass  case^  in  which  the  models  are  stored, 
make  a  museum  nearly  tTt^o  thousand  feet  in  length  by  about  seventy  feet  in  width, 
fix)m  which  the  observer  can  learn  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 

THE  ARMY  MEDICAL  MUSEUM 

is  an  outgrowth  of  the  great  rebellion,  and  is  located  in  Ford's  Theatre  building,  on  Tenth 
street,  between  E  and  F.  The  collections  of  the  museum  are  divided  into  sectiona  as 
follows : 

1.  The  8urffical  aeciianj  containing  G,000  speeimens,  showing  the  effects  of  missiles  of 
every  variety  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body. 

2.  The  medical  section^  containing  1,150  specimens,  the  majority  of  which  illustratd 
morbid  conditions  of  the  internal  organs  in  fever,  chronic  dysentery;  &c. 

3.  The  microsoopical  aediotij  contains  4,000  specimens,  embracing  dissevered  tissues, 
dissevered  organs,  &«. 

4.  The  anatomical  section  consists  of  skeletons,  separated  crania,  &o. 

5.  The  section  of  miacellaneous  articles  includes  models  of  hospital  barracks,  ambu- 
lances, and  medical  wagons,  a  collection  of  surgical  instruments,  samples  of  artificial 
limbs,  &C. 

THE  MUSEUM  OF  TBE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

possesses  tbe  collections  made  by  more  than  fifty  government  expeditions,  and  thonsaodi 
of  contributions  from  other  sources.  They  embrace  the  larger  North  American  an*! 
European  mammalia,  both  skins  and  skeletons ;  stuffed  birds  aud  fish ;  a  serief*  ol 
mineralB,  meteorites,  fossils,  rocks,  plants,  originals  and  casts  of  the  giant  vertebrates  m 
the  past  and  present  time,  and  a  display  of  objects  of  human  art  and  industry.  The 
value  of  this  museum  to  the  student  cannot  be  estimated. 

THE  UNITED  STATES   NAVAL  OBSERVATORY, 

established  about  twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  making  astronomical  at>4 
meterological  observations  for  the  especial  benefit  of  navigators  and  astronomws.  Tbi^ 
astronomical  observations  are  made  with  a  view  of  preparing  celestial  catalognes,  o^ 
discovering  new  planets,  and  of  noting  the  different  changes  which  take  pUce,  £roi^ 
time  to  time,  among  the  heavenly  bodies.  Special  observations  are  at  present  bein^ 
made  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  lunar  theory,  and  of  ascertaining  more  d^oit* 
information  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  changes  in  the  moon  upon  the  earth.  A  w'^ 
equatorial  telescope,  which  will  be  one  of  the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  in  tbe  worlds 
is  now  in  process  of  construction  for  the  observatory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

The  library  is  specially  rich  in  works  of  science  and  the  higher  mathematics.  It  i^ 
of  course,  reserved  to  the  use  of  the  professors  and  officials  of  tbe  Observatoiy. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEEDED. 

A  special  deficiency  in  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  District  is  the  want  o 
high  schools  or  secondary  instruction.    This  is  needed  not  only  for  the  higher  tnunici 
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of  those  who  wonld  receive  instmction  in  no  other  way,  but  to  tone  np  and  direct  the 
aspirations  of  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  grade  and  in  the  remotest  elementary  schooL 

HOWARD  UNIVKRSiTY  LAW  GRADUATES. 

A  marked  feature  in  the  educational  progress  of  the  District  of  special  iuter^t  has 
boen  the  graduation  of  a  class  of  young  colored  men  from  the  law  department  of 
Howard  ifiiiversity,  under  the  instruction  of  Professor  John  M.  Langston.  In  spite  of 
preTious  disadyantages  they  gave  proof  of  thorough  and  excellent  attainments  in  their 
professional  studies.  Their  addresses  were  not  only  in  good  English,  but  were  well 
delivered. 
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GC]¥£BAI.  COlTBITIOIir  OF  £I>U€ATIOIf  AMONG 
TMf:   IJ«I>IA]¥S. 

At  no  time  id  tlie  history  of  this  conntrj  has  there  been  more  interest  felt,  or  discnsaon 
provoked,  over  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  race,  than  at  present.  The  policy  of  peace 
and  honesty,  which  was  inau^rated  under  the  present  administration,  is  no  longer  an  experi' 
nient ;  it  has  become  a  well-defiDed  plan  of  action,  and  everywhere  produces  marked  resulu 
of  a  beneficial  character.  The  roost  warlike  and  predatory  tribes,  the  hitherto  unyieldiip 
nomads  of  the  plains  and  mountains,  are  being  brought  into  amicable  relations.  A  large 
pronortion  have  been  gathered  on  suitable  reservations,  and,  in  epite  of  Incidental  draw- 
backs and  threatened  outbreaks,  seem  to  have  fairly  accepted  the  situation.  Even  the  anrt- 
lenting  Apache,  who  for  two  centuries  has  waged  never-ceasing  war  on  the  dominant  race, 
alike  in  our  own  territories  and  the  border  states  of  Mexico,  begins  to  show  signs  of  yield- 
ing to  the  proffers  of  a  .}u8t  and  merciful  civilization.  The  establishment  of  Cochise,  ih« 
Apache  chief,  with  his  followers,  on  a  Government  reservation  in  Arizona,  is  a  sign  of  the 
most  hopeful  character.  A  break  has  been  made  in  their  traditions,  and  even  though  Cochin 
9nd  band  may  themselves  go  back  to  their  Ishmaelite  existence,  still  the  em>rt  will. be 
renewed  and  a  second  time  more  successfully.  This  wise  and  humane  policy  of  peace  and 
honesty,  being  placed  beyond  an  experimental  position,  affords  a  desired  opportunity  of 
again  considering  the  educational  conditions  of  tue  Indian  race,  as  well  as  the  means  be^ 
fitted  to  make  those  conditions  thoroughly  serviceable  in  working  out  the  problem  of  tbeir 
civilization  to  a  permanent  solution.  As  the  several  Indian  tribes  are  now  and  likely  to 
long  remain  under  the  direct  guardianship  of  the  General  Government,  the  matter  of  pro- 
viding a  suitable  scheme  and  means  of  education  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  this  peculiar 
people,  is  one  which  demands  a  careful  review  of  the  facts  relative  to  the  funds,  schools,  and 
experiments  now  in  existence  among  the  several  tribes,  and  a  candid  consideration  of  tl^ 
means  of  making  these  most  useful,  as  woJl  as  of  the  methods  by  which  their  future  value 
may  be  increased.  These  facts  may  be  suggestive  of  needed  legislation.  From  the  recent 
reports  of  the  several  ofiicers  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  well  as  from  those  made  by  the 
board  of  Indian  commissioners  aud  other  active  friends  of  this  new  policy,  the  followicf 
facts,  relating  to  the  schools  and  educational  agencies  formed  among  the  aboriginal  tribes 
Tvithin  the  United  States,  have  been  collated : 

THE  INDIANS  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

As  a  matter  of  convenient  reference,  it  has  been  deemed  best  to  group  together  the  several 
tribes  incl<»scd  within  certain  geographical  limits.  The  States  of  California,  Nevada^  and 
Oregon,  with  the  Territories  of  VVashiugton  and  Alaska,  being  on  the  wejitem  slope  of  tte 
great  mountain  system  of  this  continent,  fall  most  naturally  into  one  division 

TRIBES  IN  WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

A  census  taken  in  1870  of  the  Indians  within  Washington  Tenitory,  under  directi<mof 
Brevet  Colonel  Samuel  Ross,  United  States  Army,  then  acting  as  superintendent  of  Indian 
affairs,  shows  a  total  Indian  population  in  that  Territory  as  follows  : 

Number  of  tribes  or  confederate  bands — 61 

Number  of  male  adults 4,3|1 

Number  of  female  adults ^ 4,476 

Number  of  children 6,7ii> 

Total 15,^ 

Colonel  Ross  also  estimates  that  5  per  cent,  must  be  added  for  absentee  Indians,  vhhM. 
-will  n  ake  the  total  16,261.  For  this  population,  it  is  stared  that  there  were  in  operatioaia 
J870,  but  four  schools;  Yakima  school  beiu^  under  control  of  Protestant  mJ3sionan«» 
and  that  of  the  Tulalip  Indians  being  under  the  iamous  Catholic  missionary,  Father  Cbiroo*. 
and  his  assistants.  The  other  two  were  agency  and  not  mis>iou  scdools.  The  nojnberjt 
teachers  are  reported  to  be,  males,  7;  females,  6;  in  all,  13.  The  number  of  scbo'^* 
as  gh  en,  is,  males,  65 ;  females,  36;  a  total  of  but  101  pupils  in  a  population  of  12,794  tn^ 
IndiauK.     Other  schools  have  since  been  ortranized  aud  are  now  in  operation. 

Of  Washington  Indians,  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  with  whom  no  treaties  have  J** 
made,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  geneially  nuoiads,  but  farmers  and  fishermen. 

The  Spokanes  till  farms,  own  horsoM  and  cattle  They  need  instruction,  and  ask  fa" * 
urgpently.  A  portion  of  this  tribe  arc  Catholicp.  They  have  no  schools,  but  urge  the  Prtlic* 
by  whom  they  are  visited  twice  a  year,  to  live  permanently  in  their  midst  and  teacfa  th«p* 
The  Protestant  Spokanes  also  ask  for  missionaiies  and  teachers.  rAno^MJ^be,  tb^Cass* 
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pees,  formerly  bad  a  Catholic  mission  among  them.  It  was  burned  in  1854,  and  has  not 
beetf  rebuilt  Tbej  possess  quite  an  advanced  degree  of  civilization,  owing  to  the  instrnc- 
tioQ  they  received  from  the  Fathers.  Their  chief  urges  the  establishment  of  a  school.  The 
Colvilles  are  in  the  same  condition,  honest,  industrious,  urgent  for  more  teachers,  though 
there  are  two  Catholic  missions  in  their  country — one  occupied  during  the  salmon-catching 
season  and  the  other  all  the  year.  The  Lakes,  a  small  tribe  of  peaceable  fishermen,  want 
teachers  and  schools.  Other  tribes  are  suspicious  of  white  influence,  but  all,  when  it  is 
explained,  ask  for  instruction  and  teachers  for  their  children.  There  are  no  schools  or  mis- 
iiions  established  among  them.  Some  of  the  tribes  are  visited  annually  by  a  Catholic  Father. 
Nearly  all  the  chiefs  are  anxious  to  have  their  boys  learn  trades  and  their  people  instructed 
in  farming.  The  non-treaty  tribes  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  aie  small  in  number. 
There  are  no  schools  or  missionaries  in  their  midst. 

A  commendable  degree  of  activity  and  progress  is  reported  among  the  treaty  Indians.  On 
tbePujailup  reservation  a  new  school-building  was  erected  in  1870.  A  similar  building  was  in 
process  of  constmction  at  the  Puyallup  agency.  It  is  noted  as  a  sign  of  improvement  here  and 
in  the  Makah  Indians,  that  a  sufficient  supply  of  vegetables  was  raised  by  the  pupils  for  the 
use  of  the  schools.  At  the  Yakima  agency  the  school  has  had  only  limited  attendance.  The 
agent  believes  that  to  make  the  school  a  success  the  children  must  be  separated  entii^ly 
from  their  parents  and  taken  entire  control  of  by  the  Government.  The  S'Kokomish  Indians 
appear  to  be  prejudiced  against  schools.  Children  who  attend  have,  therefore,  to  be  clothed 
and  snbsisted,  yet  the  attendance  is  regular  and  the  number  increasing.  This  school  should  be, 
the  agent  advises,  a  contract  school,  which,  requiring  the  lands  attached  to  be  culiivated,  would 
give  the  children  a  double  advantage — teach  them  farming  as  well  as  ordinary  education. 
Forty  children  could  be  cared  for.  At  Neah  Bay  an  industnal  school  was  organized  in  J 870. 
It  had  nineteen  scholars,  averaging  twelve  in  regular  attendance.  Children  work  in  the 
garden  three  hours  daily.  This  was  first  obstinately  opposed  by  the  parents,  but  now 
meets  their  approval.  The  garden  produced  sufficient  to  supply  the  school.  At  the  Tulalip 
agency  and  mission,  the  buildings  are  too  small  for  the  attendance.  They  are  three,  one 
being  necessarily  occupied  by  the  Fathers.  Thirty  children  live  in  the  two  others,  the 
largest  being  but  18  by  'Z4  feet.  The  appropriation  is  but  15,000  per  year.  The  attendance 
could  be  greatly  enlarged  if  further  meaus  and  accommodations  were  provided.  The  school  is 
on  the  industrial  plan — the  only  one  the  agent  declares  can  succeed  among  Indians.  On  the 
other  reservation  under  the  cjutrol  of  this  agency  there  are  no  schools.  Father  Chirouse 
states,  in  his  report  for  1870,  that,  if  the  Guvemment  will  furnish  the  means,  his  mission 
can  educate  and  provide  ibr  200  children.  There  is  no  other  meaus  of  civilizing  the  Indians, 
he  declares,  but  that  uf  taking  and  training  their  children.  The  Lummi  Indians  send  a 
Bmall  number  of  children  to  the  Tulalip  mission,  but  have  no  school  on  their  own  reservation. 
The  Puyallup  industrial  school  has  under  cultivation  five  acres.  On  the  Chehalis  reserva- 
tion a  school-building  has  been  finished,  and  is  now  in  use.  The  Quiuaieit  agency  has  a 
school  vith  a  dozen  pupils  in  it.  The  children  have  been  made  orderly,  industrious,  and 
cleanly.  Colonel  Ross,  the  late  superintendent  for  this  Territory,  thus  tersely  summed 
Bp  his  opinion  on  the  Indian  problem :  **  First,  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  adults,  and  keep^ 
them  peaceable ;  second,  educate  the  children,  and  teach  them  useful  industries."  In  this' 
way  they  can  be  made  self-supporting  and  individualized. 

OREGON  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  population  of  Oregon  is  given  at  10,975,  distributed  among  six  agencies, 
besides  the  scatteied  bands  on  the  Columbia  River.  Mr.  Meacham,  superintendent  of  Indian 
>fiainj,  declares  that  the  idea  that  the  Indians  are  the  *' wards"  or  chHdren  of  the  Govem- 
tnent— that  their  wants  are  to  be  provided  for  as  such,  and  not  as  aliens — their  children  cared 
for  and  trained— has  done  more  '*in  one  year  to  elevate  the  Indians  in  Oregon  than  all  the 
cniel  and  inhuman  regulations  ever  invented  could  accomplish  in  ten  years."  He  recom- 
mends earnestly  that  manual-labor  schools  alone  be  organized  at  the  several  agencies,  **  and 
that  to  do  so  the  whole  school  fund  belonging  to  each  agency  be  consolidated  and  appro- 
priated to  the  support  of  such  schools."  The  condition  of  the  educational  work  at  the  various 
agencies  is  thus  noted :  At  Umatilla,  with  three  tribes,  numbering  837  souls  on  the  reser- 
vation, and  785  not  settled,  there  is  but  one  school,  having  an  attendance  of  about  20  scholars. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Catholic  priest,  Father  Vermeersch,  who,  though  he  states  that 
;be  progress  is  good  in  reading  and  writing,  does  not  think  the  general  improvement  as 
avorablc  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  children  were  brought  in  earlier  and  kept  from  their 
parents.  He  urges  a  manual-labor  school  as  the  only  one  that  meets  the  necessity.  Under 
he  policy  of  appointing  active  missionaries  and  others,  attached  to  the  several  Christian 
ffganizations,  tne  reverend  Father  has  been  appointed  agent  at  the  Warm  Springs  agency ; 
»n  Indian  teacher  has  been  in  charge,  with  an  average  attendance  of  22  pupils.  A  new 
milding  and  boarding-house  was  under  contract,  and  is  probably  now  in  use.  Indus- 
fial  training  and  separation  from  their  parents  is  urged  by  agent  and  teacher.  At  the 
irande  Ronde  agency  there  are  two  schools,  one  a  manual-labor  boarding-school,  and  the 
•ther  for  day-scholais.  It  it  proposed  to  consolidate  both  on  the  industrial  plan.  The 
Danual-hibor  school  reported  an  average  attendance  of  14.     An  extensive  garden  is  culti- 
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vated  by  tho  pupils.     Thd  day-school  reported  an  average  attendance  of  10  scholars.  Ko 
school  is  established  at  Alsea  nor  at  the  Klamath  agencies. 

CAUFORNIA    INDIANS. 

In  this  State  additional  steps  have  been  taken  to  settle  the  Indi&ns  on  reservations,  & 
policy  necessary  in  the  preparation  for  civilized  life.  There  are  now  four  large  reservatioas, 
the  last  being  located  by  President  Grant*s  orders  at  San  Pasqual.  The  Indian  populatioa 
of  tho  superintendency  is  given  as  21,627  seals.  At  the  Round  Valley  reservation,  on 
which  are  730  Indians,  there  is  no  school-honse.  A  room  was  fitted  up  in  1870,  and  aiadj 
teacher  appointed.  No  regular  school  was  established  until  the  present  year.  At  the  Hoopi 
Valley  agency  a  missionary  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Church  has  been  appointed  aeecL 
He  has  six  families,  teachers,  &c.,  residin^at  the  agency.  Day  and  Sabbath  schools  nan 
been  established,  and  are  well  attended.    There  are  975  Indians  under  its  charge. 

Seven  years  ago  these  Indians  killed  their  agent.  Five  years  ago  they  were  at  war  with 
the  whites.  One  year  ago  they  were  regarded  as  idle  and  worthless.  Now  th^  at 
on  the  high  road  to  order  and  industry.  Six  new  buildings  have  been  erected  and  50U  ane^ 
of  wheat  harvested  by  their  labor.  At  the  Tule  River  farm,  on  which  reside  232  Indian^ 
no  school  exists.  There  are  over  4,000  Indians  who  are  not  on  any  reservation  oriiD(ier 
agents'  control.  Of  course,  no  schools  exist  ampng  them.  The  California  superintendeDcr 
has  in  this  respect  been  among  the  most  iWy  provided.  Tho  agents  say  that  the  Indiana 
when  spoken  to  on  the  subiect,  express  a  grsat  desii-e  to  have  their  children  at  scbxiL 
Industrial  training  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  essential  condition  of  success.  ThenewDoa- 
political  appointees  will  naturally  strive  to  achieve  success  in  such  a  direction. 

THB  NEVADA  INDIANS. 

This  superintendency  includes  four  Indian  nations  or  tribes,  numbering,  it  is  estimated, 
16,220  souls,  without  a  school  or  mission  among  them.  There  are  but  two  reservatioitf  in 
the  State,  and  but  little  progress  toward  settlement  or  cultivation. 

ALASKA  MATTERS. 

At  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress,  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  was  made  for 
'*  industrial  and  other  schools  among  the  Indian  tribes  not  otherwise  provided  for.**  This 
amount  was  recommended  by  the  board  of  Indian  commissioners,  with  the  expectation  thai 
a  considerable  proportion  would  be  used  in  establishing  free  schools  among  the  Alaska  and 
Aleutian  Indians.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  for  that  purpose,  ibf 
money  being  expended  among  other  tribes.  No  efifort  has  so  far  been  made  to  educate  tbtst 
Indians,  estimated  as  numbering  more  than  seventy  thousand  souls.  The  discovery  of 
gold  induces  the  migrations  of  whites.  The  few  trading  operations  are  also  gathering  • 
large  force  of  employ<3s.  There  is  great  need  of  some  practicable  educational  work  in  this 
Territory. 

INDIANS  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  TERRITOIUES. 

This  designation  includes  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Utah,  Moi- 
tana,  and  Idaho,  a  region  in  which  are  located  a  large  proportion  of  our  wild  Indian  popals- 
tion,  as  well  as  some  communities  and  tribes ;  like  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  ana  tho 
Moquis,  Pimas,  and  Maricopas  of  Arizona. 

Tho  extent  of  the  Indian  population  may  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : 

Arizona  superintendency 38,068 

New  Mexico  superintendency* .  20, 43* 

Colorado  superintendency 7,3i' 

Utah  superintendency 12,^ 

Montana  superintendency 19,33* 

Idaho  superintendency • ., ^fOf 

Wyoming  superintendency 2^<* 

Total »t» 

Of  Arizona  the  superintendent  writes  but  little  progress  has  been  made,  though  the  weh' 
ject  of  schools  has  been  frequently  discussed.  The  Pi  mas  and  Maricopas  seem  anxioo*  I* 
secure  the  advantages  of  education  for  their  children.  The  recommendarions  from  i4 
sources  relative  to  this  subject  turn  on  the  localizing  of  Indians  on  reservations,  tb»  f»>^ 
viding  for  adults,  separation  of  children  from  parents,  and  an  industrial  training  to  gofaw 
in  hand  with  ordinary  studies. 


*  This  includea  the  Pueblo  or  Village  Indiana.    The  wild  Indiana  aro  estimAtod  at  liSQl 
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THE  UTAH  8UPERINTENDENCY. 

This  presents  the  most  meager  of  reports.  "No  schools  have  ever  been  established  for 
benefit  of  any  Indians"  therein.  It  is  rather  a  sad  comment  on  the  character  of  Mormonism, 
thAt  thoup^h  its  leaders  have  always  been  worldly-wise  enough  to  maintain  peacefnl  relatibns 
with  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  the  Territory,  they  have  made  no  efforts  to  either  edncate  them 
or  organize  any  ameliorative  movements  for  their  benefit.  The  estimated  enumeration  of 
the  Utah  Indians,  (1^0,)  is  as  follows : 

Northwestern  Shoshones ^ 1,200 

Goship  Sboshones 800 

Weber  Utes 300 

San  Pete  Indians 200 

Pah-Vanta 800 

PiEdes 650 

PiUtes 1,2G5 

YamPi-Utes 270 

Sheberetches 300 

Fish  and  Elk  Mountain  Utes 1,210 

Total 6,995 

There  is  but  one  reservation  in  the  Territory,  that  of  the  Uintah  Valley,  but  lands  are 
cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  bands  jotber  than  those  located  thereon. 

THE  VILLAGE  INDIANS. 

Attention  was  turned  during  the  last  session  of  the  Forty-first  Congress  to  the  condition 
of  the  Poeblo  or  Village  Indians,  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  Indian  Bureau  appointed  Gov- 
enior  W.  F.  M.  Amy,  a  most  intelli^nt  friend  of  the  Indians,  as  their  agent,  especially 
charging  him  with  the  work  of  organizing  schools.  He  has  been  engaged  at  this  during 
the  past  year.  Governor  Amy  gives  fro  following  enumeration  ol  wild  tribes  in  New 
Mexico: 

Pi-Utes,  (three  bands) 1,257 

Apaches,  (seven  bands) 4,502 

Kavijoes 8,500 

Total 14,259 

Of  the  above,  4,745  are  children,  and,  with  the  half-grown  youths,  who  are  counted  among 
the  warriors,  there  are  probably  6,000  of  school  age. 

In  his  report  for  the  present  year.  Governor  Amy  gives  the  census  of  the  Pueblos. 
Their  population  is  7,t)83  souls.  Besides  these  the  census  of  1870,  Table  No.  2,  gives  1,309 
as  the  number  of  Indians  enumerated  among  the  whites,  being  those  who  have  no  tribal  or 
other  conmiunal  relations.  In  1860  the  Pueblos  were  counted  with  the  white  population,  and 
^ere  then  set  down  at  10,507,  which  figures  show  a  diminution  during  the  last  decade  of 
%^  persons.  This  was,  however,  an  overestimate.  The  Spanish  records  show  that  for 
ft  century  or  more  past  the  Pueblo  population  was  from  seven  to  ten  thousand.  The  Pue- 
blos have  not  improved  since  the  territory  passed  under  our  control. 

Officials  in  charge  of  Indians  in  this  superintendency  urge  the  importance  of  farm-schools 
as  well  as  of  other  industrial  training^.  The  late  superintendent  recommends  that  children  be 
Apprenticed  after  a  certain  age. 

Governor  Amy  presents  a  iavorable  view  of  his  work,  showing  what  can  be  done  by  a  really 
•oergetic  and  devoted  man.  There  are  in  all  twentv  pueblos,  most  of  them  within  a  circle  of 
sixty  miles  around  Santa  F6.  These  Indians  are  descendants  of  the  native  Mexican  popu- 
lation. They  maintain  their  worship  of  the  sun  and  believe  in  the  reappearance  of  Monte- 
'luna,  a  traditional  prophet  or  savior,  personified  under  that  name.  Professing  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  church,  the  tie  seems  to  have  been  an  imposed,  rather  than  an  accepted  one. 
Governor  Amy  found  in  one  pueblo  160  families  professing  to  be  Protestants,  though  they 
appeared  quite  dull  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  term.  In  the  entire  Pueblo  population  he  reports 
but  fifty  persons  able  to  read  and  write,  and  they  adults.  During  the  past  year  he  has  or- 
ganized thirteen  Pueblo  schools.  Quo  of  these  answers  for  two  villages.  He  lias  asked  the 
Yesbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions  to  send  teachers  to  other  points  and  has  also  solicited 
ibe  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  the  Territory.  Governor  Amy  asks  that  an  appro- 
priation of  ti0,000  be  made  to  purchase  apparatus,  furniture,  &c;  and  that  §5,000  be  given 
[0  purchase  seeds  and  tools,  for  experimenUl  agriculture.  With  this  amount  he  can  wtab- 
'wh  a  school  and  farm  in  each  village.  He  is  satisfied,  however,  that  this  interesting  people, 
who  have  always  been  friendly  with  and  ready  to  servo  us,  cannot  bo  prevented  from  retro 
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gression  without  a  vigorons  attempt  to  reach  their  children.  He  desires  instmction  to  be 
given  in  English  and  Spanish,  and  asks  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  indnstrial  education. 

Such  apian  would  be,  he  urges,  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  Indians,  and  would  cost  tho 
Oovernment  but  a  small  sum.  He  proposes  the  appropnation  of  $25,000  at  once,  and  $10,010 
for  ^ch  of  four  succeeding  years ;  the  same  to  be  used  in  the  establishment  of  an  indostrial 
normal  school  and  model  farm.  The  orphan  children,  of  whom  there  are  136  in  his  agency, 
with  others  that  may  be  selected,  to  be  trained,  or  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  as  teachers. 
He  claims  that  after  three  years  the  institution  could  turn  out  thirty  native  teachers  each 
year. 

A  school  has  been  organized  at  the  Navajoe  agency,  under  charge  of  Miss  Gaston,  of  tbf 
Presbyterian  board  of  foreign  missions.  The  average  attendance  is  about  thirty.  The  agect 
asks  for  a  farm-school,  and  says  the  Navajoes,  being  au  industrious  people,  will  take  tbelr 
children  from  the  ordinary  school  in  order  to  secure  tneir  services  on  tlie  larms  during  seed 
and  harvest  times. 

THE  COLORADO  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This  has  an  Indian  population  of  7,300,  divided  between  two  agencies.  Progress  has  bea 
made  in  establishing  missions  among  them,  and  a  school  at  each  agency  has  b^en  organize. 
The  chief  difficulty  in  making  these  successful  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  want  of  means  to 
care  for  the  scholarb  altogether,  and  to  give  them  an  industrial  training. 

WYOMING  SUPERINTEMDENCY. 

This  is  unfortunately  situated,  so  far  as  any  definite  control  over,  or  the  location  of^  tbe 
Indians  that  roam  through  it  are  concerned.  The  number  of  Indians  within  this  superio- 
tendency  is  probably  estimated  below  the  real  total.    The  Territory  is  a  sort  of  debatable 

f  round  for  toe  Sioux,  Blackfeet,  and  Northern  Cheyennes,  tribes  of  a  warlike  character,  and 
itberto  regarded  as  irreclaimable.  Governor  Campbell  reports  Shoshones  as  iiiteliigent  aod 
well  disposed,  and  anxious  for  schools.  One  is  now  under  way.  The  number  of  scholars  is 
not  known.  The  Sioux  bands  of  this  Territory  are  those  of  the  famous  Red  Cloud  and  his 
associate  leaders  of  the  Ogallallas.  Red  Cloud's  opinion  of  education  and  those  who  possess 
it  was  forcibly  expressed  while  in  the  Federal  capital :  *'  The  whites,  who  are  civilized  an^ 
educated,  swindle  me ;  and  I  am  not  hard  to  swindle,  because  I  do  not  know  how  to  re»i 
and  write."  While  here  his  interpreter  read  and  translated  to  him  all  that  was  said  in  the 
daily  newspapers  about  his  party.  Some  effort  is  being  made  to  organize  schools,  but  witii 
little  result  as  yet. 

IDAHO  8UPERINTENDENCY. 

This  contains  one  Indian  tribe  who  present  a  most  favorable  illustration  of  the  results  cf 
Chri^ian  effort.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Nez  Percys,  who,  under  the  wise  training  cf 
Catholic  Fathers,  have  almost  become  a  model  people.  The  superintendency  contains  the 
ibllowiog  Indian  population : 

Eootenays 4^ 

Pend  d'Oreilles TW 

Coeur  d'Alenes ^.. 3U) 

Spokanes »  41^^ 

Kez  Percys 3,31't? 

Shoshones,  (four  bands) ^^ 

Bannacks 5:^ 

Total 6,064 

The  Nez  Percys  at  Lapwai  have  a  decent  school,  with  an  attendance  of  about  45  scholars. 
The  girls  have  been  instructed  in  household  duties,  making  of  clothing,  &c.  The  difficul*? 
hitherto  experienced  is  the  same  with  all  tribal  schools  not  arranged  as  boarding  and  iodii^ 
trial  institutions.  This  is  now  obviated,  as  the  Jesuit  Fathers  take  entire  control  ^'^J** 
pupils.  The  Coeur  d'Alenes  have  a  Jesuit  mission  among  them,  and  a  school  ha»  bees 
started  during  the  past  year. 

THE  MONTANA  SUPERINTENDENCY. 

This  includes  tho  Assinaboines,  Flatheads,  Gros  Ventres,  Blackfeet,  Blountwn  and  Eiv** 
Crows,  Bannacks,  and  Shoshones,  to  the  number  of  19,335.  Ihey  all  are  marked  as  having 
no  schools  in  their  midst,  except  that  at  the  Jocko  reservation,  which  is  under  control^"* 
^Jesuit  Fathers.  The  school  is  doing  well,  and  only  needs  some  aid  from  the  Govemina*^  t» 
be  quite  flourishng.  w-^ 

A  review  of  the  foregoing  will  show  that  among  an  Indian  population  of  at  least  W"^ 
dred  thousand,  there  are  not  more  than  one  in  two  hundred  Yeceiving  any  sortof  instnctKHij 
Yet  one  can  hardly  doubt  when  examining  the  proof  that  a  great  body  of  these  childwDC^o^^ 
be  educated  at  schools  specially  organized  to  meet  their  limited  **®f^or>alp 
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INDIANS  OF  DAKOTA. 

Tbis  is  an  important  snperintendencjf  not  only  go  from  the  number  of  its  Indians,  but 
even  more  irom  toe  fact  that  there  have  been  experiments  in  progress  which  are  of  a  promis* 
ing  character.  The  Indians  under  Governor  Burbank^s  cnargo  number  27,921,  grouped 
aoout  six  agencies.  The  Santee  Sioux  are  being  located  on  separate  homesteads.  Thej 
buve  an  £piscopal  church  and  school  of  their  own.  The  pastor  is  also  their  agent  Th  • 
PoDcas  are  following  their  example,  though  thej  are  not  as  far  advanced  or  as  favorably 
situated  as  the  Santees.  A  small  school  is  m  operation  among  them  During  the  piist  year 
$r),000  has  been  appropriated  for  an  industrial  and  other  schools,  which  are  now  successfully 
started.  The  Yankton  Sioux  at  the  agency  of  that  name  are  also  improving  rapidly. 
Their  schools  are  quite  successful  and  well  attended.  At  the  Whetstone  agency,  which  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  bands  in  alliance  with  Red  Cloud,  Ogallalas,  and  Bruits,  a  school 
has  been  organized.  At  the  Yankton  agency  the  attendance  will  average  100  scholars. 
At  the  Ponca  agency,  50  pupils  was  the  average  attendance.  At  the  Fort  Berthold  agency 
the  school  is  doing  well.  At  the  Sisseton  Sioux  agency  four  schools  were  established  in 
1870,  and  have  been  maintained  since.  All  the  agents  and  teachers  unite  in  recommending 
the  establishment  of  industrial  schools. 

INDIANS  OF  NE;BRASK.4,  KANSAS,   AND  THE  PLAINS. 

The  northern  Buperintendency,  which  includes  all  Indians  residing  within  the  State  of 
'  Nebraska,  was,  with  the  central  superintendency,  including  the  State  of  Kansas  and  the 
Western  Indian  Territory,  the  earliest  selected  by  President  Grant  for  the  policy  of  peace 
and  honesty  which  has  characterized  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs.  Members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  were  selected  for  superintendents  and  agents  in  these  regions.  Most 
admbable  results  have  followed.  The  last  report  of  Friend  Janney  of  the  northern  super* 
intendency  is  in  itself  ample  vindication.  In  1869  the  Indian  tribes  therein  were  decreasing 
in  number ;  now  there  is  a  marked  increase.  In  1869  the  settlers  were  agitated  with  '*  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars ;"  now  there  is  complete  peace,  and  the  reservation  Indians,  as  the 
Pawnees  for  example,  begin  to  look  upon  the  white  settlements  about  them  as  so  many 
additional  safeguards  from  enemies  of  their  own  race.  By  this  time  it  is  understood  peace 
has  been  concluded  between  the  Sioux  and  Pawnees.  A  number  of  additional  schools  are 
organized.  A  normal  industrial  school  has  been  organized  among  the  Santee  Sioux.  Tho 
Indians  are  gradually  assimilating  with  the  white  population,  and  Friend  Janney  thinks  tho 
smaller  bodies  are  traveling  to  citizenship  quite  as  fast  as  is  desirable  for  themselves  and 
their  white  neighbors. 
He  gives  the  following  enumeration,  (1871 :) 

Santee  Sioux 987 

Winnebagoes 1,400 

Omahas 984 

Pawnees 2,364 

Ottoes  andMissourias 456 

lowas 215 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Blissouri 80 

Total. »....  6,488 


This  is  an  increase  over  the  enumeration  of  1869  of  139  persons.  The  Santee  Sioux 
maintain  a  small  day-school,  besides  the  normal  school  supported  by  the  Protestant  Episco- 
^  Church  in  connection  with  its  mission.  An  industrial  boarding-school  is  recommended. 
The  Winnebacroes  have  shown  great  activity  in  school  affairs.  Three  school-houses  have 
been  repaired,  and  new  furniture  for  these  buildings  has  been  obtained.  Three  day-schools 
are  in  operation,  and  one  Sabbath-school.  The  Omahas  have  built  a  new  school-house, 
chiefly  by  Indian  labor.  A  block-house,  formerly  used  as  a  fort,  has  bean  converted  into  a 
ficbool-house.  Three  day-schools  are  in  operation.  The  Pawnees  have  a  successful  manual- 
labor  boarding-school,  also  a  good  day-school,  well  housed,  in  a  commodious  building.  The 
treaty  of  1837  with  these  Indians  requires  that  all  their  children  between  five  and  eighteen 
years  shall  be  sent  to  school  at  least  nine  months  in  the  year.  Complaint  is  made  that  Che 
Government  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  there  is  a  con-esponding  obligation  on  its  part, 
and  that  is  to  provide  schools  for  them  to  attend.  No  appropriation  for  Pawnee  education 
has  been  made  auring  the  past  three  years.  The  Ottoes  and  Missourias  have  a  good  school. 
The  lowas  have  an  industrial  orphans'  home  with  14  inmates,  and  a  day-school  attended  by 
6d  pupils.  There  is  a  sewing  department  attached,  attended  by  many  girls  and  women. 
As  this  tribe  only  numbers  215  souls,  tho  atteudance  is  more  than  one  in  three,  a  ratio 
greater  probably  than  any  other  community  in  the  country.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  only  num- 
ber eighty  persons.  Complaint  is  made  that  treaty  obligations  for  educational  purposes  aro 
not  fulfilled  by  the  Government.  Under  them  $1 ,000  was  to  to  be  expended  in  erecting 
school  and  dwelling  houses.  The  President  was  also  authorized  to  pay,  at  his  discretion, 
$5^  per  annum  for  teacher's  salary.    Neither  obligation  has  been  carried  <>^*00qIc 
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Sopermtendent  Janney,  (who  has  resided,)  in  closing  his  current  report,  recommends 
that  tribal  industrial  schools  be  made  tho  basis  of  educational  efforts;  that  day- schools  be 
conveniently  arranged,  and  that  the  policy  of  employing  white  families  of  suitable  persons 
as  teachers,  agents,  mechanics,  &c.,  be  maintaineo,  because  of  the  great  advantage  derireij 
from  the  presence  of  an  example  set  by  devoted  white  women  to  the  Indians. 

KANSAS. 

A  great  change  has  been  wrought  in  Kansas  Indian  affairs.  The  larger  body  of  the 
semi-civilized  tribes  are  now  settled  in  the  Eastern  Indian  Territory,  while  the  nomads  of 
the  plains  have,  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven  thousand,  been  gathered  about  Fort  Sill  and 
on  the  Wichita  and  Canadian  Rivers,  in  the  Western  Territory.  The  removal  of  the  Osagcs 
has  been  effected  during  the  past  year.  That  of  the  Delawares,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and 
Shawnees  was  in  part  ahready  accomplished.  Within  the  limits  of  the  State  there  now 
remain  only  the  following  tribes : 

Shawnees .'V27 

Pottawattomies 1,960 

Eickapoos --- 296 

Confederated  tribes,  (Piankeshaws,  &c). ^ J61 

Kansas  Indians ^ 574 

Total 3,51d  1 

Of  these,  the  Shawnees  are  preparing  for  removal  south.  Such  as  remain  will  become  citi- 
zens and  take  their  lands  in  severalty.  Of  the  Pottawattomies  only  the  Prairie  band,  nom- 
bering  419,  adhere  to  wild  life.  The  remainder  of  the  tribe  has  for  years,  under  the  lead  ^ 
Catholic  missionaries,  been  advancing  in  civilization.  They  have  sectionalized  their  lands, 
sold  a  large  portion,  and  are  rapidly  settling  in  separate  farms  on  the  balance  The  Con- 
federated Indians  have  for  years  been  farmers ;  many  of  them  have  become  citizens.  The 
Kickapoos  are  improving.  The  Kaws  are  now  the  only  vagabond  tribe  besides  the  Prairie 
Pottawattomies  remaining  in  Kansas.  The  remaining  Indian  tribes  or  bands  belonging  to 
this  superintendency,  with  the  exception  of  those  under  the  Neosho  agency,  which  are  in  ibe 
Territory  proper,  are  now  located  in  the  Western  Indian  country,  ceded  by  the  Cberokecs, 
&c.,  under  the  treaties  of  ]8()6,  to  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Indiana 
now  being  located  there.  This  has  been  the  point  of  greatest  interest  along'  the  whole  fron- 
tier, next  to  that  of  the  Northwestern  Sioux,  and  the  negotiations  going  on  with  them. 
Tribes  which  have  for  many  years  past  kept  the  frontier  in  alarm,  have  oeen  made  to  see 
the  futility  of  future  warfare.  The  year  has  not  passed  without  throateniugs,  which  happily 
did  not  culminate  in  outbreaks.  The  number  of  Indians  concentrated  under  this  supcoin- 
tendency  are — 

In  Kansas 3,513 

Neosho  agency. — Osages,  Quapaws,  Wyandots,  Ottawas,  Confederated  Peorias,  &c  5,352 

WuJiita  agency.  —  Wichitas,  Absentees,  Delawares,  and  Shawnees 1, 016 

Sacs  and  Foxes -"- '^ 

Upper  Arkansas  agency. — Arapahoes  and  Cheyennes 3,890 

Fort  Sill  agency,~-Kiovfaa,  Comanches,  and  Apaches 6,258 

Total 30,7o6 

These  Indians  will  doubtless  all  be  transferred  to  the  southern  sunerintenden(^,  where 
they  really  belong,  having  been  retained  under  the  old  supervision  till  nnally  settled.  Those 
of  the  confederated  bands  of  Peorias,  Piankeshaws,  Kcas,  Kaskaskias,  who  still  remaiD  in 
Kansas,  have  their  children  attending  the  common  schools.  The  Shawnees  have  gv)d  schools. 
A  successfHl  school  has  been  kept  open  among  the  Kansas  Indians  during  the  past  jear. 
The  indifference  of  the  adult  Indians  has  been  overcome.  Very  little  progress  has  been  made 
among  the  Prairie  Pottawattx)mies,  so  far  as  education  is  concerned.  One  hundred  aitd 
fifty  scholars  are  usually  attending  the  St.  Mary's  Mission  Academy,  on  the  Kansas  Kiver 
reservation.  The  Kickapoos  have  a  good  day-school.  The  whole  number  of  scbohrs 
reported  for  1870,  in  this  superintendency,  was  394,  with  19  teachers  in  seven  schools. 
Though  the  data  for  this  year  are  not  entirely  definite,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  the  number  of 
scholars  at  550,  with  at  least  15  schools  in  operation. 

THE  WESTERN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Agent  Tatum,  at  Fort  Sill,  erected  in  1870  a  convenient  building,  in  which  a  largo  school 
has  since  been  carried  on.  No  school  has  yet  been  organized  at  the  Upper  Arkansas  agency 
The  Sacs  and  Foxes  are  now  comfortably  located  in  their  new  homes.  A  very  good  sehool 
has  been  in  operation  among  them  for  the  past  two  years,  though  it  was  removed  to  the 
inission  building  in  Kansas  during  the  winter  of  1870-71.    A  school  has  recently  been  or- 

anized  among  the  absentee  Shawnees  attached  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  agency.    The  Pottav** 
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tomies  are  settling  in  the  same  region.  At  the  Shawnee  reserration  in  Kansas  there  are 
good  mission  schools,  and  many  of  the  children  attend  district  schools.  Those  who  have 
removed  into  the  Indian  Territory  have  generally  settled  in  bodies,  large  enough  to  enable 
tbfm  to  organize  district  schools  under  the  Cherokee  school  system.  Those  of  the  confede- 
rated tribes  who  have  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory  have  a  good  school  in  operation. 

CIVILIZED  NATIONS  OP  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Whether  happily  or  otherwise,  the  construction  of  railroads  north  and  south,' east  and 
west,  through  the  Indian  Territory,  is  doing  a  great  deal  to  bring  the  continuance  of  sepa- 
rate Indian  tribal  or  national  existence  to  a  speedy  decision.  The  leading  Indian  communi- 
ties have,  by  their  representative  men,  taken  steps  to  present  their,  solution  of  difficulties 
which  have  already,  and  may  speedily  arise.  Acting  under  provisions  of  treaties  framed  in 
1^,  they  have  met  for  two  succeeding  years  in  general  council  at  Oemulgee,  in  the  Mus-  - 
cogeeor  Creek  nation,  and  framed  a  constitution  and  plan  of  confederate  government,  which 
is  designed  to  include  all  the  nations  and  tribes  having  a  separate  communal  existence 
within  both  the  Eastern  and  Western  Indian  Territories.  There  are  some  twenty-five  of  these. 
At  the  first  council  in  1870,  none  were  present  but  those  residing  in  the  Eastern  Territory. 
At  the  second,  delegates  from  the  tribes  at  the  Wichita,  Fort  Sill,  and  Upper  Arkansas 
agencies  were  present,  thus  bri noting  the  recently  nomadic  tribes  into  the  orbit  of  such 
influence  as  the  more  powerful  and  educated  nations  have  evolved.  The  constitution  framed 
at  the  first  council  has  not  been  ratified,  except  by  the  Creeks.  Congress  did  not  pass  on  it, 
even  in  the  modified  form  recommended  by  the  President  and  the  House  Indian  Committee. 
At  the  last  council  some  changes  were  made  which  would  make  it  more  acceptable,  it  was 
expected,  to  the  Indians  themselves.  In  the  meanwhile,  under  the  stimulus  of  railroad  con- 
struction, there  is  a  large  travel  of  whites  through  the  Territory,  as  well  as  encroachments 
on  the  Indian  lands.  An  active  agitation  has  begun  for  the  sectionalizing  and  settlement 
of  Indians  in  severalty,  with  a  sale  of  what  remains,  after  each  has  160  acres  set  apart,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  tvhole.  These  particulars  are  necessary  to  give  importance  to  the  educa- 
tional work  in  progress  there.  Each  nation — Cherokees,  Creeks,  Cnoctaws,  Chickasaws, 
and  Seminoles^-have  a  district  school  system,  with  a  superintendent,  &c.,  supported  in 
part  by  national  funds  and  in  part  by  taxes.  To  this  system  the  tribes  which  have  been 
removed  hither  now  conform.  The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  also  maintain  their 
orphan  children,  and  send  a  number  to  be  educated  at  schools  and  colleges  in  the  Stales, 
^^hen  the  rebellion  began,  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  had  large  boarding- 
ficbools  in  operation,  capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  scholars.  These  were  all 
closed,  and  the  buildings,  much  injured  by  military  occupancy,  were  only  repaired  and  re- 
opened the  past  year.  Several  academies  have  been  maintained,  and  a  mission-school  in 
each  of  the  nve  nations.  From  the  last  report  (1870)  published  at  this  date,  the  following 
tabular  statement  is  annexed : 


Education  statistics  of  the  Indian  tribes. 
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a.  Beport  of  School  Superintetident  Lo  Flore,  August  29, 1870. 

b.  Kino  additional  schools  ordered. 

e.  At  Oemulgee  Conncil,  December,  1K70, 100  scholars  were  reported. 

d.  Eighty  pupiU  reported ;  mission  teachers. 

€.  Moravian  mission ;  also  private  schools.    Two  seminaries  have  been  repaired,  and  are  now  open. 

/.  lilssioo  school ;  wiU  accommodate  50  pupils.  C^  r^r^r^]t> 

g.  »,  000  acres  of  land.  Digitized  by  VjVJOg  IL 
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The  amount  of  edacational  funds  belonging  to  the  several  nations  or  tribes  who  are  pa^ 
ties  to  the  plan  of  confederation  is  as  follows :  ' 

Trust  funds  invested  in  national ,  State,  or  other  securities  by  the  United  States, 

Amoant  of  stock.  Annual  Interest. 
Cherokee  schools  and  orphan  funds,  including  Delaware 

fund $815,914  75  $43,000  00 

Chickasaw  national  funds  from  which  school  support  is  de- 
rived   1,183,884  47  70,533  C6 

Choctaw  school  fund 52,4*^7  20  3,14563 

Creek  orphans 93.800  00  5,428(^ 

Osage  schools 41  000  00  2,460  00 

Confederated  Peorias,  &c 122,003  85  7,9:W23 

Sacsand  Foxes 17,200150  1,032U3 

Total 2,326,230  87        133,528^ 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  trust-fund  investments  for  school  purposes  to  the  amount 
of  $230,591  28,  with  annual  interest  to  the  amount  of  $13,655  48,  belongfhg  to  the  Kansas, 
Poltawattomies,  Scnecas,  and  Shawnees,  at  least  two-thirds  of  whom  now  are,  or  soon  viU 
be,  located  in  the  Indian  Territory.  It  may  then  be  fairly  estimated  that  the  several  bodies 
of  civilized  Indians  thereon  located  have  a  school  fund  of  about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars 
in  bonds,  the  interest  on  which  will  be  fully  $150,000  or  more  per  annum.  These  figures  do 
not  include  appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  educational  purposes. 

INDIANS  OP  THE  NORTHWESTERN  STATES. 

There  are  six  independent  agencies  having  supervision  of  Indian  tribes  remaining  in 
the  States  of  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan.  A  large  proportion  of  the  InSsos 
under  these  agencies  is  in  a  transition  state,  likely  to  become  merged,  at  no  distant  day,  in  tk 
general  body  of  the  people.  Their  condition,  then,  as  to  intelligence  and  capacity,  is  a 
matter  of  importance.  The  agency  of  that  name  in  Minnesota  has  direction  of  the  Chippe- 
was  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winncbagoshish  bands,  and  the  Red  Lake 
and  Pembina  bands;  in  all,  QMG7  souls.  A  day-school,  under  the  Episcopal  church,  is  well 
attended.  At  the  White  Earth  reservation  a  new  school  structure  is  needed.  A  school  is 
also  in  operation  among  the  Pillager  and  associated  bands.  Manual  labor  is  part  of  school 
discipline,  and  works  well.  The  scholars  raise  the  vegetables  needed.  It  is  c<»nducted  as  a 
boarding-school.  Other  portions  of  the  Chippewa  nation  are  living  in  Wisconsin  emd  Michi- 
gan, under  charge  of  agencies  at  Superior  City  and  Detroit  and  Mackinac  agency.  The 
Wisconsin  agency  has  cnarge  of  4,757  persons,  and  the  Michigan  of  8,(ii>9,  a^ total  of  12,756 
souls  ;  making  a  total  Chippewa  population  of  19, 123  persons.  The  Wisconsin  Chippewas 
should  be  concentrated  on  one  reservation.  There  were,  in  1870,  but  four  schools  open; 
two  of  them  appeared  to  be  scantily  attended;  the  others  were  flourishing.  The  Micblgao 
Chippewas  are  succeeding  well  at  agriculture,  a  mode  of  life  to  which  many  have  bat 
recently  taken.  There  is  a  considerable  body  of  Ottawas  connected  with  this  agencj. 
The  general  account  of  their  condition  is  gratifying.  Farms,  houses,  cattle,  orchards,  &c, 
are  indications  of  prosperity.  A  small  band  of  Pottawattomies  is  found,  hardly  disUngoisb* 
able  from  their  neighbors,  tribal  characteristics  having  almost  disappeared.  In  fact,  the 
attempt  to  act  as  guardians  over  these  Indians  should  be  suspended,  for  they  appear  to  be 
quite  capable  of  looking  after  their  own  affairs.  In  all,  the  Michigan  agency  reports  some 
thirteen  schools  and  school-houses,  which  the  agent  recommends  should  be  turned  over  to 
the  State. 

The  Green  Bay  (Wisconsin)  agency  has  in  charge  a  number  of  tribal  remnants,  the 
Oneidas,  Stockbridges,  Munsees,  and  Menomonees.  They  number,  in  oil,  2,696  souls;  a« 
settled  and  civilized,  with  good  farms  and  decent  schools.  Of  these  there  were  5  in  1870,with6 
teachers  and  411  scholars.  There  are  some  small  stra^  bands  of  Sacs  and  Foxes  in  Iowa,  and 
of  Winnebagoes  and  Pottawattomies  in  Wisconsin,  for  whose  welfare  special  agents  areeo- 
ployed.  The  former  number  295  ;  the  latter,  1,693.  The  condition  of  the  Iowa  Indians  ba? 
improved,  but  schools,  as  yet,  have  been  a  failure.  In  Wisconsin  schools  have  j"'*^'^ 
organized.  The  total  Indian  population,  under  the  several  independent  agencies  nauei 
is  23,817  persons.  Statements  are  made  as  to  the  existence  of  some  24  schools.  On^  ^ 
attendance  on  a  few,  about  500  scholars  in  all,  is  given. 

THE  NEW  YORK  INDIANS. , 

No  recent  report  of  these  Indians  is  accessible.  Their  number  is  set  down  at  4,904,  ajw 
their  schools  at  26.  The  statistics  of  attendance  are  in  the  New  York  school  reports,  ho* 
the  number  of  scholars  was  stated  in  1870  to  have  been  1,026. 

INDIANS  IN  TEXAS. 

There  are  three  small  tribes  living  in  Polk  County,  under  the  supervision  of  the  St*w 
They  are  the  Alabamas,«about  260  persons ;  the  Cooshatties,  aboat^l50;  the  Maseofetfi 
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(Blunt's  bandf)  are  20  in  number;  in  all,  the  three  number  330  souls.  They  seem  to  be 
doing  very  well,  and  besides  the  provisions  made  in  land  by  the  State,  rations  are  issued 
from  the  nearest  United  States  military  post. 

TREATY  AND  OTHER  UABIL1TIES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  PCJRPOSES. 

The  Indian  Bureau  gives  the  names  of  seventy -Ave  nations  and  tribes,  separate  and  con^ 
federated,  with  whom  treaties  have  been  made.  In  all,  mention  is  made  only  thirty-ei^ht 
times  in  the  enumeration  of  treaty  objects,  of  appropriations  for  schools  or  education,  either 
specifically  or  generally.  There  are  some  forty-five  references  to  the  payment  of  teachers. 
1  be  annual  amount  required  to  meet  stipulations  now  allowed,  but  liable  to  be  discon- 
tinued, is  given  at  $2,5^5*2,636  17,  of  which  amount  it  is  usually  estimated  that  one-tenth,  or 
^3,263  6 J,  is  devoted  each  year  to  educational  purposes.  The  United  States  is  liable  for 
a  total  aggregate  of  appropriations  needed  to  the  amount  of  $6,658,489  03.  If  we  apply  the 
same  rule,  and  apply  one- tenth  as  the  amount  required  for  schools  and  similar  objects,  we 
shall  have  $665,848  09.  The  United  States  is  liable  for  permanent  annual  appropriations 
to  the  amount  of  $384,427  24,  and  holds  in  trust  funds  to  the  amount  of  $6,777,030  48. 

SUMMARY  OP  POPULATION,   SCHOOLS,   ETC. 

The  following  review  will  present  a  clear  idea  of  the  facts  that  have  been  gathered  in 
this  paper.    The  figures  are  given  as  approximate  and  not  positively  accurate  in  many 

instances. 

POPULATION  BY  SUPERINTENDENCIES. 

Washington ^ 15,494 

Oregon 10,975 

California 21,627 

Nevada .• 16,220 

Alaska : 70,000 

Arizona 32,052 

New  Mexico 21,432 

Colorado 7,300 

Utah 12,800 

Montana -. 19,335 

Waho ^ 5.669 

Wyoming 2,400 

Dakota 27,921 

Nebraska 6,488 

Kansas 3,518 

Western  Indian  Territory 11,886 

Eastern  Indian  Territory,  (civilized) 69,392 

Independent  agencies,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  New  York  Indians,  &g 28, 621 

Total  estimated  number  of  Indians 363, 130 


SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND  PUPILS. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  an  accurate  account  of  these  items;  but  so  far  as  a  careful 
collatlBg  of  the  meager  returns  now  accessible  will  allow,  the  result  is  about  as  follows: 
Komber  of  schools,  294 ;  number  of  teachers,  281 ;  while  the  number  of  scholars  is,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  7,499,  and  this  does  not  include  the  Chippewas  in  Michigan.  There  is  very 
little  doubt  that  the  number  of  school  teachers  and  pupils  may  be  increased  by  one-fourth 
for  the  last  year,  and  not  then  be  overestimated.  This  would  give  an  estimate  of  351  schools, 
of  367  teachers,  and  of  9,373  scholars.  This  is  a  great  advance  over  the  meager  estimate 
presented  in  our  last  year's  abstracts.  The  constant  suggestion  presented  by  all  persons, 
officially  or  as  teachers  and  missionaries,  of  the  necessity  of  organizing  education  on  the 
industrial  and  objective  basis,  deserves  consideration.  Such  a  coucarrence  of  opinion  points 
couclnsivoly  to  the  wisdom  of  makiug  manual,  mechanical,  and  farm  schools  the  unit  of  all 
future  tribal  effort.  Every  reservation  of  any  extent  might  have  an  industrial  boarding- 
school,  with  work-shop  and  farm  attached;  ordinary  day-schools  could  be  multiplied  as 
needed.  There  might  also  be  organized  at  convenient  points,  as  in  the  Indian  Territory,  at 
some  point  in  the  northwest,  among  the  New  Mexico  Pueblos,  normal  schools  of  the  same 
character,  from  which,  in  a  very  few  years,  the  Indian  service  should  have  a  large  number 
of  competent  persons  as  agents,  teachers,  instructors  in  farming,  mechanic  arts,  and  other 
nsefnl  pursuits.  , 

The  Pension  Bureau  has  recently  made  public  a  statement  relating  to  the  number  of 
soldiers  employed  in  fighting  Indians  since  the  Government  was  organized;  those  distinctly 
recruited  for  such  service  number  over  64,000.  This  does  not  include  the  Regular  Army, 
tbe  dozen  or  fifteen  regiments  of  volunteers  used  in  service  against  Indians  during  the  recent 
civil  war,  nor  troops  raised  on  the  Pacific  coast  at  different  periods  for  similar  warfare. 
Probably  80,000  troops  have  been  enrolled  and  employed  against  Indians  at  diffierent  periods. 
The  cost  of  such  warlare  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  facts  presented  in  the  foregoing  paper. 

EICHAED  J.  HINTON. 
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£Br€ATIONAl4  CCpfVENTIOWS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

[From  the  National  Teacher,  ColmnboB,  Ohio,  edited  by  Hoil  E.  B.  White.] 

Wo  have  briefly  noticed  the  annual  meeting  of  this  body,  held  at  St.  Louis  in  Augost 
last.    We  now  add  a  brief  account  of  the  proceedings : 

GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  association  was  cordially  welcomed  to  St.  Louis  by  Governor  R  Gratz  Brown, 
who,  after  hi|;hly  complimenting  the  "Great  City  of  the  West"  and  the  State  of  Mi*- 
Bouri,  for  their  liberal  provision  for  public  education,  proceeded  to  controvert  tiie  car- 
rent  opinion  that  education  promotes  virtue  and  morality,  and  is  the  safegnard  of 
republics.  He  assumed  that  education,  "  as  now  engineered,"  is  "  confined  merely  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge,''  and,  from  this  false  assumption,  he  argued  that  educa- 
tion only  changes  the  forms  of  crime — that  it  fosters  "  acute  knaveries."  The  remedy 
suggested  was  the  teaching  of  "  the  actual  compensations  of  nature ;  in  taking  tb^ 
criminal  code  into  your  schools  and  collating  the  action  with  the  retribution;  in 
demonstrating  virtue  as  its  own  best  reward,  not  by  axiom,  but  by  illustration ;  and  in 
showing  forth  by  suitable  methods  that  wrong  is  ever  miscalculation,  and  thereibre 
foreign  to  the  first  law  of  education."  This  passage  in  the  governor's  address  provoked 
not  a  little  unfjavorable  criticism,  and,  in  subsequent  sessions,  it  was  sharply  reviewed 
by  Commissioner  Eaton,  Professor  Pheli>s,  Superintendent  Harris,  and  others.  The 
governor  also  urged  Herbert  Spencer's  vijews  respecting  the  study  of  the  physical  and 
social  sciences,  ahd  touched  upon  several  other  professional  topics.  President  Pickard 
happily  responded,  and  then  introduced  those  chosen  to  preside  over  the  several  sec- 
tions, each  of  whom  made  a  brief  address. 

In  the  evening,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickershara,  of  Pennsylvania,  delivered  an  able  addiess 
on  "A  national  compulsory  system  of  education  impracticable  and  un-AmericaiL^ 
He  gave  a  very  full  analysis  of  the  bill  introduced  into  the  last  Congress  by  Mr.  Hoar« 
of  Massachusetts,  and  condemned  t^o  measure  as  ill-advised  and  mischievous.  He 
urged  that  the  scheme  to  establish  a  national  system  of  education  is  in  opposition  to 
the  theory  and  uniform  practice  of  the  National  Government ;  to  the  views  of  the 
founders  of  the  Republic,  and  of  its  leading  statesmen,  and  to  a  sound  political  phi- 
losophy. He  approved  of  the  policy  of  the  National  Government's  aiding  public  edu- 
cation in  the  South  by  conditional  appropriations  of  lar  i  or  money. 

The  subject  was  subsequently  discussed  by  Messrs.  Beckington,  of  Missoori,  Piatt,  of 
Kansas,  Kolfe,  of  Illinois,  Henderson,  of  Arkansas,  and  others.  Commissioner  Eaton 
was  called  out,  but  declined  to  express  an  opiuioA  on  the  merits  of  Mr.  Hoar's  bill.  He 
made  an  encouraging  statement  respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  free- 
school  systems  of  the  South,  and  favored  their  financial  assistance  by  Congress. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr.  Wickersham,  was  unanimonsly  adopted : 

^'  Resolved,  That  this  association  will  look  with  favor  upon  any  plan  of  giving  peca- 
niary  aid  to  the  struggling  educational  systems  of  the  South,  that  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  deem  judicious." 

The  next  question  considered  was,  **  How  far  may  a  State  provide  for  the  education 
of  her  children  at  public  cost  ?"  The  discussion  was  opened  by  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  of  Illinms,  who,  in  an  able  and  eloquent  paper,  urged  that  the  State  should  make 
the  most  liberal  provision  for  public  education,  including  higher  education.  Heoon- 
cluded  thus : 

"  The  question  for  American  statesmen  is  not  how  Utile,  but  how  much  can  the  State 
properly  do  for  the  education  of  her  children ;  that  the  one  thing  most  precious  in  the 
sight  of  God,  and  of  good  men,  is  the  welfare  and  growth  of  the  immortal  mind,  and 
that,  to  do  this,  legislatures  should  go  to  the  verge  of  their  constitutional  powcn^ 
courts  to  the  limits  of  liberality  of  construction,  and  executives  to  the  extreme  of  eft* 
cial  prerogatives.  I  believe  that  an  American  State  can  and  should  supplant  the  dis- 
trict school  with  the  high  school,  and  the  high  school  with  the  university,  all  at  tb» 
public  cost — exhibiting  to  the  world  the  noblest  privilege  of  the  country — a  model  fret- 
school  system  ;  iotas  teres  atque  roiundusJ^ 

Superintendent  William  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  an  able  and  sobdariy 
paper.  He  reviewed  the  recent  events  in  Europe,  finding  education  to  be  their  esfbr 
nation.  The  immense  eiforts  made  all  over  Europe  to  found  a  system  oiinduskial edt- 
cation  are  made  for  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  monarchical  system.  Bat  tht 
people  will  not  long  submit  to  be  educate^  simply  as  directors  of  machines  and  inatxv- 
mentalities  of  industry.  Their  education  will  stop  at  notliing  short  of  that  ^ii^Bal 
culture  which  prepares  for  self-government  in  the  realm  of  social,  moral,  and  inte^ 
lectnal  existence.    He  next  considered  the  nature  of  the  State,  a9d  its  limits  and  f» 
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rogatives,  and  the  nature  of  education,  and  its  relation  to  the  individual,  to  society  at 
large,  and  to  the  State,  with  this  conclusion : 

"  The  government  of  a  republic  must  educate  all  its  people,  and  it  must  educate  them 
BO  far  tliat  they  are  able  to  educate  themselres  in  a  continued  process  of  culture,  ex- 
tending through  life.  This  implies  the  existence  of  higher  institutions  of  public  educa- 
tion. And  these,  not  so  much  with  the  expectation  that  all  will  attend  them,  as  that 
the  lower  schools,  which  are  more  initiatory  in  their  character,  and  deal  with  now  ele- 
ments, depend  for  their  efficiency  upon  the  orgauiaation  of  hijjher  institutions  for  their 
direction  and  Qontrol.  Without  the  education  in  higher  institutions  of  the  teachers  of 
lower  schools,  and,  fiurthermore,  without  the  possibility  hovering  before  pupils  of 
ascent  into  the  higher  schools,  there  can  be  no  practical  effect  given  to  primaiy 
Bchoola." 

Mr.  Harris  closed  his  paper  with  a  brief  reference  to  the  question  of  tile  mcjrality  of 
public  education.    His  concluding  sentences  were  as  follows :  * 

"The  discipline  of  our  public  schools,  wherein  punctuality  and  regularity  are  en- 
forced, and  the  pupils  are  continually  taught  to  suppress  mere  self-will  and  inclination, 
ia  the  best  school  of  morality.  Self-control  is  the  basis  of  all  moral  virtues,  and  indus- 
trioos  habits  are  the  highest  qualities  we  can  form  in  our  children.  A  free,  self-con- 
scious, self-controlled  manhood  is  to  be  produced  only  through  universal  public  educa- 
tion at  public  cost;  and,  as  this  is  the  object  of  our  Government,  it  is  proper  for  our 
Government  to  provide  this  means,  and  at  the  cost  of  the  people." 

Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  presented  the  report  of  the  committee,  appointed 
last  year,  on  an  American  university.  It  stated  very  concisely  the  conditions  and  gen- 
eral features  of  such  an  institution.  It  suggested  uhat  the  original  endowment  should 
not  be  less  than  ton  millions  of  dollars,  and  it^  management  snould  secure  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government.  The  history  of  the  idea 
of  such  a  central  institution,  and  the  authority  of  Congress  to  establish  and  endow  it, 
were  briefly  presented.  The  report  concluded  with  the  recommendation  that  another 
committee  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  enterprise  •to  a  successful  issue ;  which  was  , 
adopted. 

The  president  appointed  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill,  Massachu- 
setts; E.  L.  Godkin,  esq.,  New  York;  Hon.  J.  F.  Wickersham,  Pennsylvania;  Dr. 
Barnas  Sears,  Virginia ;  Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd,  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  Missouri  ; 
Professor  William  F.  PJielps,  Minnesota;  Hon.  A.  Gibbs,  Oregon  ;  Hon.  Newton  Bate- 
man,  Illinois  ;  and  sis  ex-officio  members,  E.  E.  White,  president  National  Educational 
Agsociation  ;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  of  Education  ;  Dr.  Joseph  Henry, 
president  National  Academy  of  Science ;  Dr.  J.  Lawrence  Smith,  president  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Elliott,  president  Ameri- 
can Social  Science  Association. 

Thomas  Davidson,  of  St.  Louis,  read  a  paper  on  "Pedagogical  bibliography."  He 
divided  the  history  of  educational  literature  into  three  great  periods — the  childhood, 
youth,  and  manhood  of  education — and  sketched  these  periods  as  presented  in  differ- 
ent times  and  countries.  The  lecture  showed  much  research,  and  will  bo  valuable  for 
reference,  since  it  i)resents  a  very  full  catalogue  of  pedagogical  works,  ancient  and 
modern. 

Alfred  Kirk,  of  Chicago,  presented  the  "  Moral  uses  of  the  recitation,'*  in  a  well- writ- 
ten paper.  He  took  strong  ground  in  favor  of  positive  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools.  The  foundations  of  character  must  there  be  laid,  and  morals  must  be  the 
center  of  every  educatioual  scheme.  The  recitation  is  the  teacher's  opportunity  to 
teach  the  pupil  that  greatest  of  all  lessons,  hoio  to  live.  » 

S.  G.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  read  an  excellent  paper,  the  last  evening,  on  "  The  use 
of  text-books."  He  said  that,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  instruction,  the  teacher  wa« 
much  the  more  prominent  iigure,  and,  for  a  long  period  in4;he  child's  history,  perhaps 
the  only  text-book  that  could  be  used  with  advantage  was  the  reading- book.  The 
second  period  is  that  in  which  text-books  legitimately  occupy  tho  largest  place.  But 
even  here  the  text-books  are  too  often  made  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  whole  lesson. 
In  the  third  period  of  pupilage,  w^hich  properly  includes  the  upper  classes  of  the  high 
school  and  the  first  two  classes  of  collegiate  instruction,  the  pupiPs  use  of  text-books 
niDst  be  considerably  modified,  and  he  should  now  be  encouraged  and  required  to  test 
and  supplement  their  contents  by  means  of  other  information. 

The  paper  elicited  a  lively  discussion,  which  was  participated  in  by  Superintendent 
Calkins,  of  New  York  city;  Professor  Woodward,  of  Washington  University,  Missouri ; 
Superintendent  Harris  and  Mr.  Merwin,  of  St.  Louis;  Commissioner  Henkle,  of  Ohio; 
Professor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  and  others.  Professor  Woodward  urged  that  lectures 
and  oral  instruction  could  not  be  relied  upon,  oven  in  i)rofesaional  schools,  and  Mr. 
Harris  claimed  that  the  great  thing  in  education  is  fo  teach  the  ijupil  hoic  to  use  text- 
books. • 

The  foregoing  addresses,  papers,  and  discussions  constituted  the  principal  exercises 
of  the  general  association.    To  these  were  added  brief  addresses  on  tho  condition  of 
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•dncation  in  the  several  States  represented,  with  closinjr  addresses  by  Rev.  JohnMon- 
tiethy  State  school  superintendent  of  Missouri,  and  President  Pickard. 

ELEMENTARY  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  in  this  section  was  a  brief  lecture  on  the  "  First  steps  in  te«diinjj 
readin<j,"  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio  ;  which  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine, 
John  Hancock,  of  Cincinnati,  N.  C.  Calkins,  of  New  York  city,  and  otilers.  The  di»- 
cnssiou  was  characterized  by  a  remarkable  concurrence  of  viov.s. 

This  was  followed  by  an  address  on  "  Methods  of  teaching  languages,''  by  D.  E 
Cruttenden,  of  New  York,  which  was  briefly  discussed. 

At  the  nexl  session,  Henry  C.  Harden,  of  Boston,  read  a  valuable  paper  on  "Methods 
I  of  teaching  drawing,"  with  blackboard  illustrations.  He  stated  that  all  children  cib 
learn  to  draw  with  no  more  difference  of  results  than  is  seen  in  other  brauches,  and 
that  the  elements  of  the  art  can  be  successfully  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
without  the  sacritice  of  any  present  excellence  in  other  studies.  The  di-awiiig-leasoa* 
for  primary  class^  must  be  of  the  simplest  nature,  and  the  advancement  must  be  by 
the  slowest  stages.  Forms  must  be  analyzed,  and  criticism  must  stimulate  obsem- 
tion.  Classes  of  faults  must  be  shown  by  illustration,  and  there  must  be  enerRy  in 
drill  and  instruction,  and  defiuiteness  of  aim. 

A  paper  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  methods,"  by  John  W.  Armstrong,  of  New  York,  wis 
read,  and  a  discussion  of  the  two  papers  occupied  the  rest  of  the  session. 

On  Thursday  morning,  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  oa 
"  Methods  of  teaching  geography,"  which  elicited  high  commendation.  She  believed 
that  the  two  methods  of  teaching,  which  may  be  called  the  text-book  and  the  noa- 
text- book  methods,  are  "  not  only  tlie  outgrowth  of  the  same  principles  and  inspired  br 
the  same  motive,  but  they  are  capable  oJ"  being  combined  into  one  harmonious  \rhok, 
and  that  the  highest  usefulness  of  our  public  schools  can  be  secured  only  when  they 
shall  be  thns  combined  in  the  practice  of  instructors  generally."  The  first  instractioc 
should  be  oral  and  objective.  When  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  so  readily  and  intel- 
ligently that  he  can  begin  the  study  of  the  text-book,  each  book  lesson  should  bepi^ 
ceded  by  an  oral  exercise,  designed  to  awaken  and  direct  thought,  to  enable  the  pnpil 
to  comprehend  the  lesson,  and  to  interest  him  in  it.  By  degrees  these  oral  esercisff, 
preceding  the  study  of  text,  should  be  discontinued,  nntil  finally  the  pupil  may  be  sent 
unaided  to  the  task  of  mastering  his  lesson. 

This  was  followed  by  a  very  pointed^  suggestive,  and  interesting  discussion  of  the 
question,  "  What  constitutes  a  good  primary  t<eacher  f"  It  was  oi»ened  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, of  St.  Louis,  and  coritinued  by  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop, 
E.  E.  White,  and  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  B.  Mallon,  of  Georgia,  J.  H.  Rolfe,  of  Illinois, 
and  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Indiana. 

NORMAL  SECTION. 

The  first  exercise  was  an  able  paper  on  "  Model  schools  in  connection  with  nonnil 
schools,"  by  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  He  held  that,  as  tejiching  is  a  practical  art 
normal  trainifig  should  include  a  practical  apprenticeship,  and  for  this  purpose  a  8cli(>^l 
of  practice  is  needed.  He  believed  that  a  model  school  might  be  made  to  furnish  (1) 
models  of  good  teaching  and  government ;  (2)  apprentice  work ;  and  (3)  opportunity 
for  experiment — rhnt  it  may  be  made  both  a  model  school  and  a  school  of  practice  and 
experiment.    He  sketched  a  plan  of  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  school. 

Miss  Anna  C.  Brackett,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  Normal  School,  read  a  well-written 
paper  on  the  same  subject.  She  understood  a  model  school  to  be  one  taught  by  com- 
petent teachers,  not  pupils.  It  exists  for  the  normal  school,  and  has  no  separate  exist- 
ence. The  paper  was,  however,  chiefly  devoted  to  methods  of  nonnal  training.  Sli*? 
said  that  it  is  the  province  of  a  normal  school  to  teach  the  how  and  not  the  wkaL,  «nJ 
that  the  tohi/  of  the  how  should  be  ascertained.  The  normal  school  must  give  general 
culture,  the  same  as  other  institutions  of  higher  education,  but  this  is  not  the  leading 
aim.    Discipline  and  method  must  be  conjoined. 

This  discussion  was  continued  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  who  also  readahri« 
paper  by  .J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York,  who  was  absent.  Mr.  Phelps  favored  the  sepan- 
tion  of  experimental,  model,  and  normal  8cho4)ls,  basing  his  argument  on  his  own  esff- 
rience.  He  wjis  followed  by  Dr.  J.  II.  Sangster,  superintendent  of  the  normal  scIkmI 
at  Toront-o,  Ont4irio,  who  strongly  advocated  the  union  of  normal  schools  and  schools 
of  prac-tiee.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  explained  the  peculiar  features  of  his  school, 
which  he  said  was  full,  with  two  thousand  (f )  applicants  waiting  for  admission. 

At  the  next  session,  a  very  ^nsible  paper,  by  Superintendent  J.  D.  Philbrick.  of 
Boston,  on  **  The  normal  school  problem,"  was  read  by  W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Maine,  Mr. 
Philbrick  being  absent.  The  paper  opened  with  a  sketch  of  the  four  State  nonwl 
schools  of  Massachusetts,  now  sni)ported  by  an  anuual  appropriation  of  $50,000.  Their 
success  is  established,  but  they  need  to  bo  supplemented  by  more  elementary  normal 
achools  for  the  l»reparation  of  teachers  for  the  ungraded  rural/^chpola^jXiet  the  term 
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be  three  moDths,  and  let  the  instruction  be  efficient.  Three  months'  normal  instruction 
is  better  than  none.  Normal  training  must  supply  what  is  lost  by  the  temporary  occu- 
pation of  teachers.  The  outline  of  a  plah  for  organizing  and  conducting  such  a  grade 
of  normal  schools  was  briefly  sketched. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  C.  C.  Rounds^  of  Maine,  Wra.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  J. 
M.  McKenzie,  of  Nebraska,  Geo.  B.  Beard,  of  Missouri,  J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Peunsyl- 
Tania,  E.  E.  White,  of  Oliio,  and  Richard  Edwards,  of  Illinois.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
great  need  of  our  school  systems  is  a  complete  system  of  normal  instruction,  adapted  to 
and  practically  reaching  all  classes  of  teswihers,  aud  the  best  plan  of  organizing  such  a 
sytrtem  was  the  principal  question  considered.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  there 
ehonld  be  three  classes  of  agencies,  viz :  (I)  one  or  more  State  normal  schools  of  a  high 
^de ;  (2)  normal  schools  of  a  lower  and  more  elementary  grade ;  and  ('^)  the  teachers' 
institute.  There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  respect iug  the  second  or  intermediate 
class  of  schools.  Several  speakers  suggested  that  there  might  be  county  normal  schools, 
the  system  begun  in  Illinois.  One  speaker  favored  normal  institutes,  with  sessions  of 
fonr  to  twelve  weeks,  the  same  to  bo  held  in  prescribed  districts  annually,  and  at  such 
points  as  may  furnish  the  best  facilities.  Such  institutes  would  answer  the  purpose 
QQtil  there  is  such  a  demand  for  normal  institutes  as  will  organize  and  sustain  county 
normal  schools. 

Ou  motion  of  Mr.  Phelps,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  make  a  report,  at  the  next 
meeting,  on  apian  of  normal  schools  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  community. 

The  last  session,  which  was  brief,  was  devoted  to  a  paper  by  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of 
New  Ydrk,  on  •*  Principles  and  methods  in  a  normal  course."  It  was  briefly  discussed 
by  Professor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  J.  C.  GilchiHst,  of  West 
Virginia,  Miss  Brackett,  of  St.  Louis,  and  Wm.  A.  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

SUPERINTENDENTS'  SECTION. 

The  principal  topic  considered  in  this  section  was  "  Compulsory  school  attendance." 
The  discussion  was  opened  by  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  who  ably  presented  the  right  of 
the  Stale  to  provide  for  and  demand  the  education  of  all  its  youth.  The  right  of  the 
State  transcends  the  will  of  the  parent.  If  we  are  not  prepared  for  a  general  compul- 
sory law,  he  believed  in  first  taking  the  outposts,  and  never  yielding  the  struggle  until 
"We  have  the  general  system. 

Mr.  Tooke,  of  Illinois,  believed  that  a  law  compelling  parents  and  guardians  to 
send  their  children  to  school  was  both  right  and  expedient.  The  Stat^  should  require 
youth  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age  to  attend  school  at  least  three  months  in 
each  year.    He  offered  a  resolution  to  this  effect.  . 

A.  .j.  Rickotf,  of  Ohio,  believed  that  the  Stat^  must  educate  the  whole  people  or  perish, 
but  he  was  reluctant  to  resort  to  a  compulsory  system.  Before  adopting  so  extreme  a 
measure,  every  other  practicable  means  should  be  exhausted.  The  means  offered  by 
rehgious  organizations  and  the  platform  should  first  be  used ;  tracts  on  the  subject 
should  be  distributed ;  all  classesof  educated  and  professional  men  should  be  appealed  to. 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Missouri,  admitted  the  right  of  the  State  to  compel  school  attendance, 
but  doubted  the  expediency  of  the  measure.  He  offered  a  substitute  for  Mr.  Tooke's 
resolution. 

Wm.  F.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  asserted  that  universal  education  is  a  necessity,  and  no 
nation  has  as  yet  succtjeded  in  educating  all  its  people,  except  by  compelling  school 
attendance.  He  believed  that  the  measure  was  both  right  and  expedient.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  common  sense.  How  much  longer  shall  we  experiment  and  wait?  Statis- 
tics show  that  illiteracy  is  on  the  increase,  in  the  face  of  the  most  earnest  efforts.  Com- 
pidsion  must  be  made  a  part  of  our  educational  policy,  but  it  will  be  but  a  temporary 
expedient.  When  once  the  whole  people  are  educated,  no  compulsory  law  will  be 
needed. 

State  Superintendent  Montieth,  of  Missouri,  believed  that  all  sides  of  this  question 
should  be  consideied.  It  may  be  legally  right,  aud  yet  there  may  be  concomitants 
which  make  it  unwise.    He  thought  centralization  and  compulsion  were  inseparable. 

Mr.  White,  of  Ohio,  said  there  are  two  questions  to  be  dispassionately  considered 
before  we  resort  to  the  compulsory  system,  viz :  1.  To  what  extent  has  the  voluntary 
bystem  failed,  and  wherein  has  it  failed!  2.  Will  a  compulsory  system  be  a  success, 
both  where  the  voluntary  system  has  failed  and  where  it  has  succeeded!  Statistics 
furnish  no  certain  answer  to  the  first  question.  The  kind  of  st-atistics  used  to  show 
that  the  American  voluntary  system  has  failed,  also  prove  that  the  compulsory  system 
of  Prussia  has  failed.  The  difiereuce  between  the  enrollment  and  the  enumeration 
proves  nothing  respectinff  the  number  of  children  growing  up  unschooled.  The  vol- 
untary system  has  not  failed.  The  statistics  show  that  as  high  a  per  cent,  of  the  pop- 
ulation attended  school  last  year  in  Ohio  as  in  Pnissia.  Education  is  as  universal  in 
Holland  without  the  compulsory  system,  as  in  Bavariawith  it.  The  school  attendance 
is  as  great  in  those  cantons  of  Switzerland  that  have  no  compulsory  law,  as  it  is  in  thoso 
cautous  which  have.    Ho  did  not  believe  that  a  compulsory  system  would  be  a  success 
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in  this  country.  Where  it  was  most  needed,  there  would  be  no  public  scsitiment  t© 
enforce  it.  He  was  in  favor  of  supi>lemcnting  the  voluntary  system,  but  not  of  aban- 
doning it. 

The  resolutions  were  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  White,  Phelps, 
and  Hancock,  who,  at  the  next  session,  reported  the  following  resolutions,  which  we« 
unanimously  adopted: 

"  Resohedy  That  universal  education  is  a  public  necessity,  and  that  the  State  has  the 
full  right  to  provide  for  and  secure  it. 

**  Besolvcdy  That  to  secure  universal  education  in  this  country,  our  present  system  of 
voluntary  school  attendance  should  be  supplemented  by  truant  laws,  reformatory 
schools,  and  such  other  compulsory  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  reach  that  class  of 
youth  now  growing  up  in  i^norance.'^ 

Superintendent  W.  K.  Creery,  of  Baltimore,  read  a  paper  on  a  "Uniform  basis  of 
school  statistics;"  but  we  have  seen  no  report  of  the  paper  or  of  its  discussioUy  and 
hence  are  unable  to  give  an  abstract. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HIOHEK  EDUCATION. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  a  paper  on  "  Classical  study  and  the  means  of  securing 
it  in  the  West,"  by  H.  K.  Edson,  of  Iowa.  He  asserted  that,  after  a  thorough  exam- 
ination of  the  merits  of  classical  studies  for  years,  through  the  press  and  in  all  classes 
of  society,  the  verdict  rendered  is  substantially  in  their  favor.  No  other  means  of  dis- 
cipline so  effective  and  thorough  have  yet  been  discovered.  The  question  to  be  con- 
sidered is.  What  means  shall  we  use  to  secure  more  attention  to  them,  and  bring  about 
their  general  introduction?  Dividing  educational  institutions  into  three  classes,  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  higher,  we  find  in  the  West  a  deficiency  of  institutions  of  the 
second  class.  The  States  make  ample  provisi6n  for  the  first  class,  and,  in  exceptional 
cases,  for  the  third  class.  The  lack  of  goo<l  preparatory  schools  is  a  serious  hinJerance 
to  the  prosperity  of  our  colleges.  The  immediate  and  pressing  want  of  the  time  h>  the 
establishment  of  schools  that  shall  initiate  the  youth  in  the  rural  districts  in  a  courao 
of  classical  study.  Mr.  Edson  also  urged  the  establishment  of  independent  trainio^ 
schools  to  prepare  classical  teachers,  thus  implying  that  the  colleger  fail  to  meet  tMs 
demand.    He  opposed  the  support  of  higher  institutions  by  public  taxation. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Daniel  Reed,  of  Missouri,  S.  G.  Williams,  of  Ohio, 
Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  It  was  urged  that  the  colleges  cannot  depeml 
npon  the  public  high  scliools  to  prepare  students.  The  want  must  be  met  by  thorough 
private  classical  schools.  A  resolution,  oflxired  by  Dr.  Gulliver,  approving  of  "the 
effort  now  in  progress  to  unite  more  perfectly  the  courses  of  study  in  public  high 
schools  and  colleges,  by  introducing  8i>ecial  classical  courses  on  the  part  of  the  schools, 
and  by  modifying,  witliout  lowering,  the  requirements  of  admission  on  the  part  of  the 
colleges,"  was  laid  over  until  the  next  meeting. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  National  Commissioner  ol  Education,  read  an  able  and  exhaustive 
paper  on  "Superior  instruction  in  its  relation  to  universal  education."  The  paper 
l)omted  out  several  defects  in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  their  relation  to 
students,  and  then  presented  the  duties  of  these  institutions  and  all  liberally  educate 
men  to  the  universal  education  of  the  people.  The  conclusion  was  thus  stated:  *^ If 
any  section  or  class  is  neglected,  excluded  irom  letters,  or  shut  up  in  ignorance,  may 
we  not  justly  bold  superior  instruction  accountable  f  Either  it  has  not  done  its  wofk, 
or  has  done  it  badly." 

At  the  second  session.  Professor  T.  H.  Safford,  of  the  Chicago  University,  read  a 
scholarly  paper  on  "Modern  mathematics  in  the  college  course."  The  following  are 
his  main  positions  :  1.  Ourtjollege  course  of  mathematics  must  cont^iin  in  future  moi* 
synthetic  geometiy,  and  less  algebra  and  higher  analysis ;  more  practical  and  leas 
abstract  matter.  2.  Time  must  be  gained  by  beginning  geometry  in  an  elementwy 
way  before  the  preparatory  college  course.  3.  Geometry  and  arithmetic — both  ob»> 
jects  taken  in  their  broadest  sense — must  go  hand  in  hand  throughout  the  coarse; 
must  continually  support  each  other,  each  retaining  its  individuality.  What  we  now 
call  analytical  geometry  must  be  introduced  in  various  stages  with  geometry  pro|MC:. 
4.  The  tekt-books  must  diminish  in  size,  and  be  largely  supplemented  by  oral  teai  hiag. 
Both  teacher  and  pupil  must  learn  better  how  to  work  at  the  subjects,  not  at  tb» 
books  merely.  5.  The  interests  of  educational  science,  of  mathematical  scienee^  of 
physical  science,  and  of  practical  utility,  alike  demand  these  changes.  The  jrijpig 
engaged  the  closest  attention,  and  was  warmly  applauded  at  its  close. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  President  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  Professor  WoodwanS^iot 
Missouri,  Dr.  Gulliver,  of  Illinois,  and  others.  President  Tappan  said  that  h6  WflB 
greatly  pleased  with  the  paper.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  amount  of  matheoiatifliSCW 
included  in  the  college  course  was  too  great,  and  he  doubted  whether  the  mather-**''  '  * 
studies  of  the  sophomore  year  should  not  be  made  elective. 

Professor  Henry  M.  Tyler,  of  Knox  CoUdjge,  Illinois,  read  an  elaborate  pa^ 
"Pronunciation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,"  in  which  he  iirged  the  i 
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the  ancient  pronunciation.  This  has  been  recommended  by  the  Philological  Association 
of  this  coiintiy,  and  it  would  bring  us  very  nearly  into  agreement  with  the  usage  of  the 
gymnasia  and  universities  of  Germany.  He  thought  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
reproddcing  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients  could  be  easily  overcome. 

Superintendent  Harris  dissented  from  the  views  of  the  paper,  while  he  admired  its 
spirit.  Are  we  to  pronounce  Cicero  as  we  do  Quintilianf  The  pronunciation  of 
languages  changes.  We  do  not  pronounce  the  verses  of  Shakspeare  as  he  pronounced 
them.  He  thought  it  would  take  two  thousand  years  to  go  back  to  the  pronunciation 
of  Cicero.  The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Professors  Kistler,  Allen,  and  West- 
cott,  of  Illinois;  Professor  Berg,  of  St.  Louis;  Professor  Whipple,  Miss  M.  F. 
Bnchanan,  of  Chicago,  and  others.  Most  of  the  speakers  strongly  favored  what  is 
known  as  the  continental  pronunciation.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Henckie,  of  Ohio,  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Professors  Tyler,  Boise,  and  Kistler,  was  appointed  to  prepare 
rules  for  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin,. and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

A  discussion  on  "College  degrees"  concluded  the  exercises  in  this  section.  It  was 
opened  by  W.  W.  Folwell,  of  Minnesota,  and  continued  by  President  Tappan  and 
others.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  collect  facts  as  to  the  history  of  degrees  in  our 
colleges  and  the  usages  of  various  institutions  in  bestowing  them,  and  to  report,  with 
miommendations,  if  deemed  best,  at  the  next  session.  The  committee  consists  of 
President  Allyn,  of  McKendree  College,  President  White,  of  Cornell  University,  and 
Professor  McGuffey,  of  the  Michigan  University. 

The  following  are  the  principal  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 

National  EducaHanal  -4Mocia<«<w.— President,  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio:  Secretarv,  8.  H. 
White,  of  Illinois. 

Elementary  iS!e<rfion.— President,  Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  of  Ohio;  Secretary,  L.  H. 
Cheney,  of  Missouri. 

Xormal  ^fec«<m.— President,  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine ;  Secretary.  N.  Newby,  of  Indiana. 

Superintendentt^  iSfecfion.— President,  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio ;  Secretary,  A.  C.  Short- 
ndge,  of  Indiana. 

Department  of  Higher  J^uca^on.— President,  James McCosh,  of  New  Jersey;  Secreta- 
nes,  EU  T.  Tappan,  of  Ohio,  and  E.  H.  SaflFord,  of  Dlinois. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  the  speedy  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the  a«so- 
mtion,  mcluding  the  addresses  and  papers  and  abstracts  of  the  discussions.  The  pub- 
lication committee  consists  of  W.  E.  Crosby,  of  Iowa,  (secretary  for  1870-71,)  S.  H. 
White,  of  Illinois,  N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York,  and  W.  D.  Williams,  of  Georgia. 


EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION— METHODIST  EPISCOPAL. 

This  convention  met  in  Boston,  continuing  three  days  from  the  14th  of  November,  1871, 
opening  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  with  a  sermon  by  Rev.  Professor  Eice,  of  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. The  convention  was  formally  organized  by  the  choice  of  Rev.  James  Pike,  of 
New  Hampshire,  as  president ;  his  excellency,  Governor  Claflin,  Isaac  Rich,  esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, John  Kendrick,  esq.,  of  Providence,  Governor  Dillingham,  of  Vermont,  J.  J.  Perry, 
of  Maine,  Rev.  L.  Crowell,  of  Worcester,  and  Dr.  J.  Cummings,  of  the  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity, as  vice-presidents ;  Revs.  E.  A.  Armstrong,  of  Lynn,  J.  Scott,  of  Boston,  and  W.  D. 
Brid^re,  of  Marblehead,  as  secretaries. 

Key.  D.  Dorchester,  of  Salem,  read  a  statistical  paper  upon  the  educational  institutions 
of  the  Methodist  and  other  denominations  in  New  England ;  Professor  S.  H.  Kimpton  read 
^  essay  on  the  consecration  of  the  young  to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  public  schools ; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Robinson,  of  the  New  Hampshire  Conference  Seminary,  also  presented  a  paper  on 
the  same  subject ;  Professor  Latimer,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  read  an  earnest 
argument  for  the  study  of  the  French  and  German  languages  in  our  public  schools ;  Rev. 
I>r.  W.  F.  Warren  and  F.  A.  Clapp,  esq.,  of  Worcester,  presented  topics  relating  to  the 
sdocation  of  the  university  ;  Professor  Lindsay,  of  the  Boston  Theological  Seminary,  gave 
an  extended  account  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  which 
was  followed  by  a  discussion. 

Among  the  topics  presented  and  discussed  were,  **  The  need  of  greater  thoroughness  in 
our  educational  institutions  ;"  '*  The  Bible  in  schools  ;"  and  *'  Colleges  and  women."  This 
latter  topic  was  fully  discussed,  the  preponderance  of  opinion  being  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Dr.  Cummings,  the  essayist,  favoring  co-education. 

Rev.  Dr.  L.  B.  Thayer,  of  Springfield,  read  an  e^say  on  **  Our  educational  institutions  for 
Sew  England.'*  "  The  claims  of  our  schools  on  the  liberality  of  the  Church  "  was  the  topic 
presented  by  Rev.  D.  H.  Ela,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  these  topics  were  discussed  at  length. 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  was  one  expressing  satisfaction  in  the  educational  work 
undertaken  by  the  denomination  in  the  South ;  regarding  the  ignorance  so  prevalent  in  any 
tarffe  portion  of  the  country  as  fraught  with  danger  to  the  free  institiitions  of  the  republic ; 
uid  one  expressing  cordial  approval  of  the  public-school  system,  as  an  important  bulwark 
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of  freo  institutions.    In  this  connection  they  say  in  rej^ard  to  the  frecilmen:  **  Having'  been 
enslaved  under  the  authority  of  law,  and  made  free  by  the  nation's  act,  the  nation  should 

Erovide  them  facilities  for  education,  both  for  its  own  safety  and  in  justice  to  those  wko  ba^ 
ecome  its  wards.  "We  therefore  respectfully  represent  to  Congress  the  necessity  of  makini^ 
provision  for  the  training^  of  teachers  for  this  class  of  the  population,  by  appropriathii^  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  for  the  establishment  of  normal  schools  at  the  South,  from  whidi 
no  person,  otherwise  qualified,*  shall  bo  excluded  on  account  of  color.^* 


j^a.tio:;al  baptist  educational  convention. 

This  convention,  held  in  Brooklyn,  April  19-21,  1870,  was  called  by  the  Baptist  Bdnca- 
tional  Commission,  which  had  been  formed  in  1867  upon  two  distinct  yet  related  ccmoep- 
tions:  first,  that  the  efforts  of  a  limited  number  of  persons  to  establish  and  carry  oo 
institutions  of  higher  learning  were  not  met  by  a  corresponding  popular  interest  in 
education ;  second,  that  the  increase  of  the  ministry  of  the  denomination,  both  in  respect 
to  numbers  and  aggregate  intellectual  force  and  furnishing,  was  below  the  provisums 
attempted  for  such  increase  in  the  theological  seminaries,  and  below  the  demands  of  the 
churches  and  the  condition  and  tendencies  of  our  civilization.  It  was  not  an  organization 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  institutions  of  learning,  nor  as  the  exponent  of  any  new 
theory  of  education,  but  to  stir  up  the  popular  mind  and  heart,  and  enlighten  it  upon  the 
value  and  importance  of  higher  education ;  in  a  word,  to  promote  emicaUon  from  the 
popular  side  as  an  outgrowth  of  popular  interests  and  demands. 

The  commission  at  first  restricted  the  sphere  of  its  operations  to  the  States  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.  The  convention  was  a  meeting  of^  appointed  delegates,  representing 
boards  and  faculties,  and  embraced  the  most  distinguished  pastors  and  laymen  and  the 
chief  educators  of  the  denomination.  It  was  fortunate  in  its  plan,  and  accomplished  in 
nine  sessions  a  vast  amount  of  work.  The  church  in  which  the  convention  was  held  was 
filled  at  every  session.  Friends  of  education  of  other  denominations  were  present,  and 
among  those  most  interested  in  the  proceeding's.  The  demand  for  reports  of  the  proceeding 
from  every  quarter  of  the  country  is  a  most  gratifying  proof  of  the  common  interest  u 
education  to  which  the  convention  gave  expression,  and  imparted  a  fresh  and  enconiaging 
impolse. 


NEW  ENGLAND  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  Mav  4  and  5,  1871. 

Hon.  J.  Warren  Merrill,  of  Cambridge,  was  chosen  president,  Dr.  Sbaler,  of  Portland. 
Maine,  and  Dr.  Phelps,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  secretaries. 

Dr.  Cutting  stated  that  the  meeting  was  called  in  conformity  with  a  vote  passed  in  Afpi, 
1870,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Baptist  Educational  Commission,  advising  this  and  sisukr 
conventions  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  assembling  of  delegates  from  Baptist 
educational  institutions,  to  discuss  topics  connected  with  education,  and  to  listen  to  papers 
on  such  subjects  from  able  men  more  or  less  directly  engaged  in  the  work  of  education.  A 
conviction,  he  said,  was  prevailing  in  the  mind  of  the  Baptist  denomination  of  the  country 
that  the  cause  of  education  is  not  the  cause  of  ministerial  education  alone,  but  mnst  be  for 
the  whole  people.  There  must  be  academies  for  the  preparation  of  more  young  men  to 
enter  college. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lamson,  D.D.,  of  Brookline,  read  a  paper  upon  '*The  defects  inonr  pobfic 
schools,  considered  as  creating  a  necessity  for  academies."  He  thought  that  white  tiM 
expenses  of  the  public  schools  had  greatly  increased  within  the  past  forty  years,  there  had 
not  been  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  beneficial  results  produced,  the  youth  being  fittlB 
if  at  all  better  prepared  for  the  duties  of  life  than  formerly.  The  public  high  acfaool*  mi 
Massachusetts,  he  tnought,  attempted  to  go  over  too  much  ground,  a  single  teacber  t 
times  carrying  on  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  many  other  branches,  each  one  of  ~ 
would  demana  the  whole  time  of  a  professor  in  a  college.  The  fact  that  in  these  i 
there  is  an  absence  of  all  distinctive  religious  training,  renders  them  less  suited  to  j 
young  men  for  great  usefulness,  and  points  to  the  necessity  of  academies  where  i 
religious  instruction  can  be  given. 

^  The  academies  should  be  well  endowed ;  the  instruction  given  in  them  should  be  ef J 
highest  order;  and  immediate  action  is  demanded  to  meet  the  wants  which  the  ^ 
schools  do  not  afford.  • 

Professor  S.  L.  Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  In  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  pwr,^ 
of  the  maladjustment  in  theological  seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  and  sehoolB. 
should  be  proportioned  to  each  other,  as  in  manufactories  the  carding  must  mss 
spinning,  the  spinning  the  weaving,  and  the  weaving  the  finishing.    Beftning  to  • 
Brooklyn  meeting,  he  said  eight  academies  were  represented  there^  none  of  tbem  as  *~~ 
as  they  should  be.    Means  should  be  at  han^for  assuring  those  at  the  head  of  such  t 
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that  thoj  are  placed  above  want  for  a  life-work.  Whatever  may  be  the  benefits  of 
common  schools,  there  must  be  other  means  to  snpplv  the  colleges,  where  the  spirit  of 
science  and  of  Christ  may  prevail.  The  discussion  was  further  continued  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ives, 
of  Suffield,  Connecticut,  Kev.  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Ehode  Island,  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner,  of  Charles- 
town,  Massachusetts,  and  Rev.  Drs.  Cutting  and  Gow. 

In  the  afternoon  the  discussion  on  academies  was  resumed,  Professor  Hanson,  of  Water- 
ville,  Maine,  first  giving  his.  experience  in  establishing  the  Waterville  Institute,  who  v:^m 
followed  by  Professor  Greene,  Rev.  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Watertown,  Dr.  Champlin,  of  Waterville 
College,  and  Professor  Chase,  of  Brown  University,  the  latter  gentleman  saying  he  thought 
too  much  attention  was  given  to  the  number  of  names  upon  college  catalogues  rather  than 
to  the  degree  of  scholarsnip  attained. 

The  next  paper  was  by  Professor  Hamlin, upon  ''The  proper  attitude  of  our  Christian 
teachers  with  respect  to  science,*'  pointing  out  the  extent  to  which  the  prevailing  theories 
in  many  sciences  are  shaken  by  recent  discoveries,  and  showing  that  revealed  religion  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  these  theories,  the  Scriptures  and  true  science  being  in  entire  harmony. 

Pro&sor  Chase,  Dr.  Harv^,  and  Dr.  Caswell  expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the 
Tiews  presented  by  Professor  Hamlin.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Caswell  spoke  of  '*The  reouire- 
ments  of  educational  institutions  for  the  Baptists  of  New  England,  and  the  duties  ot  the 
denomination  to  such  institutions.'*  A  lafge  number  of  brief  addresses  followed,  all  urging 
the  necessity  of  greater  effort  for  the  endowment  of  the  schools  of  the  denomination. 

Thursday  morning  Rev.  Galusha  Anderson,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on  *'  The  increase  of  the 
ministry,  including  the  sources  of  supply,  and  the  support  m  those  requiring  pecuniary 
aH.*'    This  was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  subject 

Rev.  A.  Hovey,  D.D.,  President  of  Newton  Theological  Institute,  next  gave  an  essay  on 
*'The  education  of  woman."  He  did  not  ask  for  the  educatiou  of  woman  that  she  might 
enter  with  man  upon  the  political  or  any  other  public  arena  or  profession,  but  that  she 
mi^ht  more  appropriately  fill  her  own  sphere  in  life. 

An  important  question  is  how  these  opportunities  of  education  to  women  are  to  be 
famished,  whether  in  the  same  or  separate  institutions.  The  advantages  of  mingling  the 
sexes  in  academies  and  colleges  were  considered,  and  he  thought  the  experiment  woith  an 
impartial  trial,  from  which  he  hoped  beneficial  results  to  both  sexes. 

There  was  a  general  agreement  in  the  views  of  the  essay,  approving  the  establishment  of 
a  Baptist  college  where  both  sexes  could  be  educated  together. 

Rev,  Dr.  Champlin  did  not  think  so  favorably  of  the  plan ;  Rev.  Dr.  Coldwell  saw 
insuperable  moral  objections  to  it ;  and  Rev.  J.  D.  Fulton  spoke  against  the  views  of  the 
essay  as  a  sad  instance  of  **  Newton  radicalism." 

In  the  afternoon  Rev.  C.  B.  Crane,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  read  a  paper  on 
"The  duties  to  education  of  pastors  in  their  own  congregations.".  Several  resolutions  were 
idopted  recononending  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  academy  of  a  high  order  in  each 
New  England  State  for  the  education  of  children  of  the  Baptist  denomination ;  recom- 
mending  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  the  American  Baptist  Educational  Commission ;  also 
the  pubBcation  of  a  periodical  devoted  to  the  educational  interests  of  the  deuomination,  for 
ipedal  circulation  among  the  most  intelligent  classes  of  their  people. 


WESTERN  BAPTIST  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

This  convention  was  held  in  Chicago  May  24  and  25, 1871,  attended  by  delegates  and  vis- 
itors from  twenty  States  and  from  Canada,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunnell,  president.  The  topics 
discussed  were  similar  in  their  character  to  those  presented  at  Worcester,  the  **  Relation  of 
academies  in  a  system  of  education"  being  presented  by  Professor  J.  W.  Stearns,  of  the 
University  of  Chicago ;  **  Education  of  women  in  the  West,*'  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D., 
president  of  Franklin  College,  Indiana ;  '*  The  place  of  scientific  studies  in  present  educa- 
tion," by  Rev.  Sampson  Talbot,  D.  D.,  president  of  Denison  University,  Ohio;  **The  col- 
leges and  universities  of  the  West,"  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Smith,  D.  D.,  of  Illinois;  "The  build- 
ing up  of  higher  Christian  institutions  in  the  West,"  by  Rev.  J.  Bulkley,  D,  D.,  of  Shurtleff 
College;  **Tho  duties  of  the  church  to  educate  the  ministry,"  by  President  Kendall  Brooks, 
D>  D.,  of  Kalamazoo  College,  Michigan ;  and  "The  care  of  education  as  a  part  of  pastoral 
dntv,"  l^  Rev.  J.  V.  Schofield,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  paper  upon  woman's  education  reported  that 
they  hail  with  gratitude  the  interest  which  this  subject  is  now  exciting,  and  earnestly 
Tecommend  that  female  seminaries  be  strengthened  by  more  ample  enoowments.  They 
say :  "  It  is  unjust,  not  to  say  cruel,  to  continue  to  give  by  millions  for  the  education  of  oui 
SODS,  and  so  little  for  that  of  our  daughters."  '*The  demand  of  the  age  is,  that  the  educa- 
tion of  woman  be  no  longer  neglected,  and  that  she  be  no  longer  deprived  of  the  force, 
breadth,  and  earnestness  of  Christian  character  which  the  most  liberal  culture  can  bestow." 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OP  INSTRUCTION. 

The  forty-second  annual  mooting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Fitchburch,  Massaehn- 
setts,  commencing  Wednesday,  July  26,  and  continuing  through  that  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing days.  The  president,  Ahner  J.  Phipps,  State  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  Board 
of  Education,  occupied  the  chair,  and  at  the  opening  made  a  brief  address,  giving  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Institute. 

Miss  E.  J.  Peabody,  of  Cambridge,  read  an  excellent  paper  upon  "  Kinder^artening 
the  Gospel  for  children,"  showing  the  principles  upon  which  **  Kindergartemng"  was 
founded,  and  tracing  its  development.  She  claimed,  among  other  advantages  for  this 
system,  that  it  would  be  far  more  economical,  in  the  long  run,  to  commence  the  educa- 
tion of  children  upon  this  plan ;  and,  in  the  course  of  her  remarks,  referred  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  the  truth  is  recognized  that  the  younger  the  children  to  be 
taught  the  greater  the  qualifications  required  for  their  teachers,  and  the  higher  should 
be  tlie  salary  paid  them.    A  brief  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper. 

General  John  Eaton,  jr.,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  was  present  in 
the  evening  and  cave  a  lecture  on  the  subject,  "  American  Education  Progressive," 
tracing  educationcu  progress  through  its  various  agencies,  and  especially  empfaasiziiig 
the  necessity  of  work  to  be  done  throughout  the  country,  particularly  in  the  South. 

On  Thursday  morning,  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  an  interestinj^papff 
upon  "  Prescription  in  modem  education— its  province,"  followed  by  a  discossion  of 
the  topics  presented  therein,  in  which  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  J.  D.  Philbrick,  Miss  Beabody, 
and  others  expressed  their  concurrence  in  an  approval  of  the  views  presented. 

Rev.  H.  N.  Hudson,  of  Boston,  then  read  a  paper  on  "  The  study  of  nistory  in  Bcbools.^ 
He  inferred  that  the  public  taste  is  a  vitiated  one  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  reading- 
matter,  referring  to  statistics  of  the  Boston  P^iblic  Library  as  showing  this  fact,  wme 
5,000  of  the  worst  books  in  that  rich  collection  being  read  more  than  all  the  other 
150,000  volumes  put  together.  A  discussion  of  this  paper  followed,  in  which  Mr.  John 
Kneeland  took  some  exceptions  to  the  doctrines  i)resented.  Rev.  Charles  Hammond, 
principal  of  Monson  Academy,  in  presenting  his  views,  said  that  a  class  that  has  made 
some  degree  of  advance  in  history  is  best  taught  by  assigned  topics,  such  as,  Was 
the  banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Salem  justifiable  T  Here  is  a  topic  to  be 
studied  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to  be  examined  by  reading  all  that  can  be  found  in 
relation  to  it.  Let  the  scholars  go  to  every  history  m  the  library  and  search ;  and  bere 
you  have  the  benefit  of  a  school  library  that  shall  contain  the  leading  works  of  histoiy. 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  was  better 
pleased  with  the  paper  than  any  he  had  hoard  on  the  subject  of  history.  He  thooeht  ; 
history,  as  a  general  thing,  was  not  well  taught.  It  is,  of  all  thing^  important  that 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  a  taste  for  reading  good  books  for  original  historic  discossi^ia^ 
should  be  acquirSi ;  then  libraries  would  not  be  filled  with  so  many  novels.  It  is 
worth  more  to  the  schools  of  this  generation  to  acquire  that  taste,  that  power  oi  dK-  1 
crimination,  that  love  of  the  true  and  beautiful,  than  to  get  all  the  knowledge  in  ererr 
text-book  in  existence. 

Papers  were  read  by  C.  C.  Perkins,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  importance  of  drawing  as  a 
branch  of  general  education ; "  by  General  H.  R.  Oliver,  on  "  How  I  was  taught ; "  and  a 
discussion  followed  on  the  question,  "  How  far  may  the  State  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children  at  public  cost  f "  This  turned  in  the  direction  of  compnlsoiy  edu- 
cation, and  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  White,  General  H.  R.  Oliver,  H.  F.  HurriDf - 
ton,  M.  A.  Warren  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  Richard  Edwards  of  Normal,  Illi- 
nois, and  others. 

In  the  evening.  Professor  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Yale  College,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Scieiiti&: 
schools  in  relation  to  colleges  and  high  schools,'^  and  Professor  L.  B.  Monroe  gare  a 
series  of  reading,  with  great  satisfaction. 

Friday  mommg  Hon.  Richard  Edwards,  principal  of  the  Illinois  State  Nonnal 
School,  gave  his  views  on  "  The  causes  of  failure  and  the  work  of  teaching."  Bjosl 
Warren  Johnson,  State  superintendent  of  schools,  of  Maine,  presented  a  paper  ea  I 
'*  State  uniformity  of  text-books."  Hon.  N.  A.  Calldns  in  the  afternoon  read  &  caw- 1 
fully-prepared  paper  on  the  question,  "  Does  object-teaching  hold  a  philosophieal  ida-  \ 
tion  to  the  natural  development  of  mind  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  f  *  and 
maintaining  affirmatively  that  object-teaching  Aimishes  the  best  conditi<ma  ftc  ob- 
taining the  most  valuable  results  in  education. 

The  resolution  which  excited  as  much  interest  as  any,  and  which  was  adopted  wHh 
great  enthusiasm,  was,  "  That  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  oontinae  its  veric 
upon  the  same  general  plan  which  has  been  pursued  during  the  forty-one  yeazs  a£  its 
existence."  Upon  this  resolution  Ex-Governor  Washburn,  LL.  D.,  of  Cambrid|^  aftd 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education,  said :  "  This  instttisboa  ii  a 
power  in  the  land.    It  is  not  the  men  who  are  in  business  who  have  no  oppoctenUy 
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to  study  this  matter,  or  the  mechanics  who  have  no  access  to  the  pnblic,  that  can 
instruct  the  people  on  this  subject  of  education.  But  it  is  the  teachers,  those  who  are 
connected  with  this  and  kindred  associations,  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  teach- 
ing, who  can  make  known  to  the  public  what  is  proper  to  be  done;  and 'it  is  their 
duty  to  do  it.  The  arguments  that  they  can  urge  will  be  a  sure  means  of  carrying 
conviction  to  the  public  mind,  so  that  something  will  be  done." 

Hon,  David  H.  Ma^on  of  Newton,  United  States  district  attorney,  and  also  an  active 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  referred  to  the  lack  of  technical 
education  as  the  principal  thing  wanting  in  the  New  England  system.  Nathaniel 
Allen,  of  West  Newton,  also  spoke  of  the  same  necessity  for  making  this  advance  in  the 
direction  of  technical  training,  enforcing  his  position  by  reference  to  what  he  had  wit- 
nessed in  Germany  in  technical  training.  Abner  J.  Phipps,  of  West  Medford,  Massa- 
chusetts, was  re-elected  president,  and  D.  W.  Jones,  of  Boston,  secretary. 


AN  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  second  report  of  the  national  committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
held  at  St  Louis,  August,  187  J,  specifies  some  of  the  advantages  irom  the  establishment  of 
an  American  university  in  the  midst  of  the  United  States. 

In  general  terms,  the  principal  features  which  such  an  institution  should  embrace  are 
stated  as  follows : 

1st  It  should  be  broad  enough  to  embrace  every  department  of  science,  literature,  and 
the  arte,  and  every  real  profession. 

2d.  It  should  be  high  cnongh  to  supplement  the  highest  existing  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  embrace  within  its  field  ot  mstniction  the  utmost  limits  of  human  knowledge. 

3d.  In  the  interest  of  truth  and  justice  it  should  guarantee  equal  privileges  to  all  duly 
qualified  applicants  for  admission  to  its  course  of  instruction,  and  equal  rights  and  the 
largest  freedom  to  all  earnest  investigators  in  that  domain  which  lies  outside  the  limits  of 
acknowledged  science. 

4th.  It  ^ould  be  so  constituted  and  established  as  to  conunand  the  hearty  support  oJ 
the  American  people,  regardless  of  section,  party,  or  creed. 

5th.  Its  materia  resources  should  be  vast  enough  to  enable  it  not  only  to  furnish,  and 
that  either  freely  or  at  a  nominal  cost,  the  best  instruction  the  world  can  afford,  but  also  to 

Srovide  the  best  known  facilities  for  the  work  of  scientific  investigation,  together  with  en- 
owed  fellowships  and  honorary  fellowships,  open  respectively  to  the  most  meritorious 
graduates,  and  to  such  investigators,  whether  native  or  foreign,  as,  being  candidates  therefor, 
shall  have  distinguished  themselves  most  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

6th.  It  should  he  so  co-ordinated  in  plan  with  the  other  institutions  of  the  country  as  not 
onfy  in  no  way  to  conflict  with  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to  become  at  once  a  potent 
agency  for  their  improvement,  and  the  means  of  creating  a  complete,  harmonious,  and  efficient 
system  of  American  education. 

For  the  establishment,  endowment,  and  maintenance  of  such  an  institution,  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government  must  be  had. 

The  on'ffinal  endowment,  which  should  not  be  less  than  the  equivalent  of  |10,000,000, 
and  whicn  may  properly  consist  of  lands  now  embraced  in  the  nublic  domain,  will  need  to 
be  furnished  by  tne  Government,  and  Congress  must  therefore  aetermine  the  general  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  th6  institution  shall  be  administered. 

In  regard  to  the  authority  for  the  endowment  and  establishment  of  such  an  institution, 
the  committee  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Federal  convention  which  framed  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  the  successive  recommendations  of  Presidents  Washington 
and  Madison,  in  their  messages  to  Congress,  urging  '*  the  expediency  of  establishing  a 
national  university,"  to  the  provision  in  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Washington  toward 
the  endowment  of  such  a  university,  and  to  the  various  propositions  to  this  end,  at  various 
dates,  by  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  country,  showing  that  the  idea  of  a 
national  universi^  is  as  old  as  the  nation,  has  had  the  fullest  sanction  of  the  wisest  and  best 
men  of  sacceeding  generations,  and  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  policy  and  practice  of 
the  Ooverament. 

In  accordance  with  this  report  of  the  committee,  the  followmg  persons  were  nominated 
the  permanent  national  university  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  enterprise 
to  a  successful  issue:  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  chairman,  Madison.  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  Thomas  Hill, 
WaUham,  Massachusetts ;  E.  L.  Godkin,  esq.,  New  York  City ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersbam, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Barnas  Sears,  Staunton,  Virginia ;  Colonel  D.  F.  Boyd, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  Columbia,  Missouri ;  Professor  W.  F.  Phelps, 
Wioona,  Minnesota ;  Ex-Governor  A.  C.  Gibbs,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman, 
Spriog6cld,  Illinois. 

Ez'officio  members. — Hon.  E.  E.  White,  president  National  Educational  Association, 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Hon.  John  Eaton,  jr.,  Commissioner  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Dr.  Joseph  Henry,  president  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Dr.  J. 
Lawrence  Smith,  president  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Louisville, 
Kentucky ;  Dr.  Samuel  Elliot,  president  American  Social  Science  Association. 
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THE  GERMAN-AMERICAN  TEACHERS'  UNION. 

The  Becond  annaal  convention  of  tho  Gennan  teachers  of  this  country  aasembkd 
at  Woodward  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  the  let,  2d,  and  3d  of  Aufi^t,  187L 
At  the  preliminary  meeting  held  at  Turners'  Hall,  during  the  afternoon  of  July  31,  aa 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  hy  Mr.  Buerger,  of  Cincinnati,  president  of  thelocid 
committee.  The  report  of  the  central  committee,  showing  the  promising  condition  of 
the  organization,  and  containing  the  recommendations  concerning  the  manner  of  hold 
ing  the  annual  conventions,  was  read  by  Mr.  L.  Soldan,  assistant  superintendent  of 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  The  committee  also  submitted  a  constitution,  which  was  adopted 
after  debate.  The  object  of  the  German  Teachers*  Union  as  stated  is,  first,  to  cultivate 
the  German  language  and  literature  together  with  the  English ;  secondly,  to  intro- 
duce into  the  schools  of  this  country  the  patural  and  progressive  system  of  teaching  as 
followed  in  Germany ;  thirdly,  to  train  really  free  republican  citizens  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  term ;  fourth,  to  further  the  intellectual  and  material  interest  of  the  Ger- 
man teachers  of  America. 

The  electing  of  permanent  officers  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  H.  Engelmann,  of 
Milwaukee,  for  president ;  W.  Buerger,  for  vice-president :  and  F.  Thurm,  of  Wilhams- 
burg,  New  York;  M.  MUUer,  of  Louisville;  and  A.  Deutsch,  of  St.  Louis,  as  secretaries. 

By  9  o'clock  of  the  second  day  the  hall  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Delegates 
appeared  from  Boston,  Brooklyn,  Williamsburg,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pitts- 
burg, Newark,  Hoboken,  Buffalo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Bellville,  Illinois,  St 
Louis,  Meinphis,  Louisville,  Columbus,  Indiana,  Indianapolis,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Hamilton,  Dayton,  Oshkosh,  Fort  Wayne,  Des  Moines,  Kansas  City,  and  other  remote 


Several  communications  of  congratulation  and  sympathy  from  liberal-minded  edu- 
cators in  different  parts  of  Germany,  Vienna,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  citiee 
were  read  and  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Mr.  John  Hancock,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Cincinnati  schools,  welcomed  the  delegates  in  behalf  of  the  city  school- 
board.  He  felt  the  more  pleasure  in  this  from  the  fact  that  Cincinnati  was  the  first  to 
mlopt  a  general  system  of  instruction  in  both  German  and  English.  He  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  German  system  of  public  instruction,  of  the  attention  which  waa  now 
being  given  to  the  natural  tiiethods  of  instruction  introduced  by  the  Germany  and  of 
the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  and  the  increasing  familian^  of 
Americans  with  its  treasures.  His  remarks  elicited  warm  applause.  Mr.  H^  Lu  Web- 
mor,  a  gentleman  of  twenty  years'  connection  with  the  school  board  of  Cincinnatif 
warmlv  recommended  the  Grerman  method  of  instruction. 

Mr  H.  Domer,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  the  first  regular  discourse  accordin^^  to  the 
programme,  on  the  "  Emancipation  of  the  schools."  It  was  a  very  elaborate  diaooorse, 
and  unquestionably  the  longest  that  ever  has  been  delivered  before  an  assembly  of 
professional  teachers,  and  one  that  would  have  accomplished  more  if  only  half  as  long. 
It  gave  in  detail  the  history  of  the  long  struggle  in  Grermanyj  which  resulted  in  freeing 
the  schools  from  that  surveillance  of  the  clergy  which,  existing  for  centuries,  had  usef 
nigh  paralyzed  all  freedom  of  thought.  The  discussion  upon  this  address  led  te  the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolutions : 

1.  Meaolvedf  That  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  sujiervision  and  directioii  of  pub- 
lic schools  be  intrusted  only  to  persons  who  have  the  rei^uisite  professional  educatioa 
and  experience,  and  who  have  proved  their  competence  in  an  adequate'  examina^oo. 

2.  Resolved,  That  State  school  laws  ;;:hould  be  changed  in  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple, and  especially  that  the  requisite  number  of  normal  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished. 

The  next  paper  was  on  the  question,  '^  What  are  the  grounds  that  so  many  of  our 
German- American  schools  fail  to  meet  the  demands  put  to  a  well-conducted  school  r 
by  Mr.  F.  Thurm,  of  Williamsburg.  The  speaker  behoved  that  anybody  familiar  with 
the  mighty  progress  which  the  German  school  has  made,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  Base- 
dow, Pestalozzi,  Diesterweg,  and  many  more  noble  men,  would  readily  admit  that  the 
German  schools  alone  were  capable  of  standing  up  for  reform.  After  elaborating  his 
five  theses,  he  denounced,  in  conclusion,  very  forcibly,  the  many  exhibitions  costoBian' 
in  G^man- American  schools,  partly  because  in  the  preparation  therefor  much  valujUMd 
time  was  lost,  and  partly  because  they  were  calculated  to  excite  a  dangerous  vani^j  is 
the  pupils,  and  were  therefore  obnoxious. 

"The  ways  and  means  to  interest  Anglo-Americans  in  favor  of  the  German  method 
of  education,"  by  Mr.  W.  V.  Hailmann,  of  Louisville,  was  next  in  order.  He,  ho\reYitt, 
suggested  to  *he  convention  to  hear  Mr.  A.  Schneck,  of  Detroit,  whose  theme  had  more 
of  general  interest  than  his  own.  The  theme  of  Mr.  Schneck  was  on  "  The  reli^aen  4rf 
education  to  liberty."  One  of  the  wisest  jurists  has  said  that  the  first  object  of  a 
free  people  is  the  preservation  of  their  liberties ;  and  there  can  be  no  other  safeffoazd 
of  freedom  but  the  education  of  all  its  youth  to  liberty.  In  the  discourse  of  Mc 
Schneck,  the  United  States  of  America  were  applauded  as  the  only  oommunity  whote 
institutions  were  ba&ed  on  the  idea  of  universal  liberty;  but,  op^he  otiier  hand,  they 
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were  blamed  for  not  having  taken  steps  to  educate  the  people  for  liberty ;  and  the 
system  of  instruction,  as  well  as  the  discipline  enforced  in  the  American  school,  he 
thought,  did  rathbr  retard  and  impede  than  promote  education  to  liberty. 

Besolntions  indorsing  these  views  were  passed;  when  the  next  paper  was  read  by 
Dr.  A  Douai,  of  Newark,  on  "English  readers  for  German-American  schools,"  in  which 
he  pronounced  the  books  now  in  use  insufficient,  being  generally  introduced  by  specu- 
lators, ignorant  of  the  necessities  for  such  work.  To  meet  a  long-felt  want  he  himself 
had  compiled  two  English  readers,  in  which  all  religious  allusions  were  excluded.  On 
motiouj  they  were  reierred  to  a  committee  of  three  for  investigation. 

At  the  final  session  the  various  committees  read  their  reports,  which  were  all  adopted 
except  that  of  the  committee  on  the  table  of  study  in  (Jerman- American  schools,  Avhich 
was  sent  back  for  further  consideration  and  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next  convention. 
Snch  a  profound  discussion  by  professional  teachers  about  an  expedient,  judicious  plan 
of  study  is  worthy  the  attention  of  any  convention. 

The  last  paper  read  was  on  "  Object-lessons  in  higher  grades,"  by  C.  L.  Hotze,  of 
Cleveland,  in  which  he  showed  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  reason  to  stop  object- 
lessons  at  the  fourth  year ;  that  these  should  be  continued  up  to  the  highest  class ;  that 
the  lessons  should  embrace  what  is  most  worth  knowing  out  of  the  descriptive  natural 
history,  physics,  and  chemistry ;  that  to  each  of  the  mgher  German-English  classes 
one  hour  for  German  object-lessons  should  bo  given.  On  motion  of  Mr.  L.  Klemm, 
the  theses  of  this  discourse  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  elementary  schools. 

It  was  expected  that  an  address  on  the  education  of  girls  would  be  read  by  a  lady, 
but  a  telegram  announcing  that  she  could  not  be  present  was  received.  Mr.  John 
Krsns,  of  Washington,  was  requested  to  make  some  remarks. 

Mr.  ErauB  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  call  the  attention  of  the  convention 
to  a  document  which,  although  offered  last,  he  hoped  would  not  be  found  the  least  in- 
teresting and  worthy  of  consideration.    It  had  been  sent  to  him  in  order  to  publish  in 
this  county,  and  he  deemed  it  proper  to  make  it  first  known  to  the  Teachers'  Union, 
namely :  "  Call  to  a  participation  in  a  General  Educational  Union."    (Aufforderunff  zur 
Betheili^rang  an  einem  allgemeinen  Erziehungsverein.)    The  society  had  recently  Doen 
formed  m  Dresden,  embracing  members  from  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  even  of  Hol- 
land, England,  and  America ;  that  the  call  was  signed  by  persons  of  high  respectabil- 
ity and  social  and  official  position,  namely:  Bertha  von  Marenholtz-Sulow,  Berlin; 
Countess  M.  v.  Hessenstein,  Prof.  J.H.  v.  Fichte,  Stuttgart;  Professor  and  privy-councillor 
Th.  Schliephake  and  Professor  Roder,  Heidelberg;  Professor  v.  Leonhardi,  Prague; 
Doctor  P.  Hohlfeld  and  Director  B.  Marquart,  Dresden^  Assessor  Schrader,  Braun- 
schweig ;  and  Doctor  Rohrbacb,  Gotha ;  that  the  association  had  a  similar  aim  as  the 
Philosophers'  Congress  iil  Germany,  whose  praiseworthy  eflforts  were  made  to  bring  about 
and  strengthen  a  cordial  and  sincere  intercourse  between  school  and  home.    That 
at  all  times  and  by  all  nations  this  truth   had  verified  itself — that  the  elevation 
of  schools  had  also  promoted  the  welfare  of  the  state   in    all    directions.     That 
in  all  countries  where  there  flourished  industry  and  commerce,  arts  and  sciences,  one 
would  be  sure  to  find  also  good  schools :    that  the  effort  to  emancipate  the  school 
from  all  narow  bondages  and  fetters — m)m  church*  and  political  parsons,  and  to 
afibrd  and  vouchsafe  wnat  was  necessary  to  her  development — was  a  triumph  of  the 
modem  times ;  that  the  school  not  only  should  become  the  foundation  of  material 
interests,  but  that  it  should  take  care  of  and  foster  the  intellectual  interests,  the  high- 
est that  man  .possesses,  and  sheuld  lay  the  germs  of  them  in  the  susceptible  heart  of  the 
child ;  that  parents  and  teachers  and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  judicious  instruc- 
tion and  good  education  of  the  youth  should  join  their  hands ;  that  just  as  the  political 
association  endeavored  to  explain  political  questions,  so  should  it  become  the  aim  of  the 
educational  association  to  lay  open  to  ihepec^le  the  true  meaning  of  instruction  and  education, 
and  to  bring  about  a  more  effective  and.cordial  intercourse  bettoeen parents  and  teachers  ;  thgi 
it  was  more  especially  the  work  of  the  teachers'  associations  and  conventions  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  as  had  been  shown  by  the  General  German  Teachers'  Conventions ;  that 
while  the  humanists  adhered  by  preference  to  history  and  to  that  which  has  grown 
ont  of  history,  Rousseau  has  discovered  and  emphasized  the  laws  of  development  of 
the  individaalSy  Pestalozzi  invented  the  means  of  this  development,  Fichte  put  in  the 
right  light  the  idea  of  national  education,  Froebel  had  succeeded  in  reforming  family  ed- 
ucation and  the  nursery  by  his  kindergarten  system ;  that  this  system  was  the  result 
of  the  process  of  education  and  of  culture  in  general,  and  of  a  want  of  rising  genera- 
tion ;  that  its  fandamental  principle,  being  the  same  which  Pestalozzi  carried  out  so 
ably,  must  become  the  ground-work  of  education  by  all  natious ;  that  for  this  reason 

*  In  Gerniany,  without  any  exception,  the  clergyman  of  a  place  is  ex-ofiScio  local  inspector ;  the 
cU'rical  Buperintondent  of  a  district  is  inspector  of  schools  for  the  district.  They  both  keep  a  secret 
condoct^lifit,  so  that  the  teacher  in  this  way  never  certainly  knows  what  his  superiors  and  the  official 
authorities  thiok  of  him.  The  teacher  is  excluded  firom  rights  which  all  other  trades  and  professions 
enjoy,  Xn  every  other  profession  the  members  are  superintended  by  members  of  the  profession ;  that 
is  A  niAtter  of  coarse.  Everj'whero  those  who  devoto  themseh-vs  to  a  profession  are  trained  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profeeeion,  and  only  by  such.  The  application  by  the  teacher  In  this  country  is  easy. 
ThoB,  the  Qerman  teachers  know  where  the  shoo  pinches.  ^  t 
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the  aimB;  means,  and  fundamental  principles  of  the  €^eral  Educational  Union  were ' 
just  as  applicable  in  this  country  as  in  the  Old  Worid ;  that  the  kinder^rten  system 
was  a  medium  between  home  and  school,  and  that  it  was  especiaXy  the  aim  of  this 
Union  to  bring  both  into  co-operation;  that  the  most  of  the  signers  of  this  call  have 
already  worked  many  years  for  this  purpose,  and  not  only  by  words  but  also  by  deeds; 
that  by  the  efibrts  of  Bertha  v.  Marenholtz-Bulow  alone,  the  kindergartens  have  been 
spread  all  over  Europe,  even  to  America. 

Mr.  Krans  said  that  he  had  placed  himself  in  communication  with  the  bureau  of  this 
association.  As  there  had  been  sent  already  many  American  children  to  German 
kindergartens  at  Berlin,  Dresden,  Gotha,  Stuttgart^  Heidelberg,  Munich,  &c,  and  as 
there  will  be  ever  more  parents  who  visit  Germany  for  that  purpose^  and  as  the  means 
and  aims  of  this  society  are  just  as  applicable  here  as  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
the  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  may  perhaps  be  the  best  way  to 
make  them  generally  known. 

The  General  Educational  Union  is  a  wandering  meeting,  which  annually  will  meet  at 
certain  places,  and  aims  to  make  education  ana  its  improvement  a  common  cause  of 
the  people.  The  means  are  as  follows :  The  formation  of  branch  societies,  whose 
object  it  is  to  establish  institutions  for  the  better  education  of  females,  with  a  special 
view  to  their  general  educating  talent ;  to  introduce  improvements  in  educational 
institutions,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  bodily  and  mental  health  of  the  pupils ;  to  multi- 
ply kindergartens,  particularly  people's  kindergartens,  (Volks-Kindergarten,)  and 
unite  them  orgauicallv  with  the  public-schools  youth  gardens  as  a  continuation  or  kin* 
dergarten ;  provision  for  proper  juvenile  books  and  papers  and  enlargement  of  popular 
libraries ;  training  of  teachers  of  both  sexes  in  a  normal  institute,  constructed  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  the  society ;  publication  of  a  paper,  promulgating  the  principles 
of  the  society  in  a  popular  way,  a  supplement  of  which  would  be  distributea  gratuit- 
ously to  motners  of  the  working  classes,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  the  general 
principles  of  hygiene  and  education,  &o. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  society  are  that  the  thorough  improvement  of  oar 
educational  systems  is  to  be  secured  by  beginning  with  the  life  of  the  individual ;  that 
education  should  assist,  but  never  disturb,  a  free  development  of  the  individual,  in  ac- 
cordance with  human  nature ;  that  the  general  aim  of  all  education  is  to  educate  morally 
firee,  religious,  and  practically  able  men  and  women ;  that  the  present  time  reouires  par- 
ticularly that  education  should  tend  to  the  formation  of  character,  to  develop  power 
to  will  and  to  do  the  beautiful,  ideal,  and  sublime ;  that  the  society  acknowledges  in 
Froebel's  system  of  education  tne  safest  foundation  for  the  early  education  of  childreii, 
and  finds  in  it  leading  features  for  all  degrees  of  higher  education. 

Various  standing  committees  were  appointed  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  following 

gentlemen  were  selected  as  a  central  committee :  Stahl,  Klund,  and  Schroeder^  of  Ho- 
oken;  Douai,  of  Newark;  and  Thurm,  of  Williamsburg. 

The  following  were  among  the  resolutions  adopted :  That  the  next  convention  be 
held  at  Hoboken,  New  Jersey ;  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  Mr.  John  Kraus. 
of  Washington,  for  the  interest  he  has  shown  in  the  welfare  of  the  Teachers'  Union ; 
to  the  central  committee  of  the  last  year,  especially  to  the  secretary,  H.  RosenatengeL 
for  faithful  services ;  to  the  local  committee,  for  the  cordial  reception  of  the  teachers; 
to  the  authors  and  publishers  who  had  furnished  specimen  books;  and  to  the  press  for 
faithful  accounts  of  the  convention.  After  which  the  president,  Mr.  Engelmann,  of 
Milwaukee,  pronounced  the  closing  address. 

JOHN  EBAUS. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  science  of  agriculture,  a  convention  of  gentlemen,  i 
ested  in  agricultural  schools,  and  in  the  agricultiu*al  departments  of  miiversities  and  cottages, 
was  held  in  Chicago,  August  24, 1871. 

The  following  was  the  cidl: 

**  CIRCULAR  TO  THE  FRIENDS  OP  AGRICULTl'RAL  EDUCATION. 

**After  correspondence  with  those  more  immediately  interested,  it  haa  been  decided  to  t^ 
a  convention  of  presidents  of  agricultural  colleges,  prcnessors  of  agriculture,  or  other  penms 
in  the  United  States  or  British  Provinces,  who  are  engaged  or  interested  in  promoting  tbe 
art  or  science  of  agriculture,  by  experiments  in  the  field  or  laboratory,  for  the  porpoae  of 
organizing,  consulting,  and  co-operating  in  the  great  work  of  advancing  the  cause  «  agp- 
cultural  knowledge  and  education,  especially  by  experimentation  with  nmilar  crops  wSbm 
similar  conditions,  at  all  the  agricultural  colleges. 

'^Accordingly  a  meeting  will  be  held,  commencing  on  Thursday,  August  24,  at  10  o'dock 
a.  m.,  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the  Prairie  Farmer  Building,  112  Monroe  Street,  in  the  do^  of 
Chicago,  at  which  the  attendance  of  all  interested,  but  especially  of  the  representatiTee  of  tfae 
agricultuial  colleges  of  the  country,  is  earnestly  invited.  OoOqIc 
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"  Papers  upon  various  topics  related  to  the  objects  of  the  meeting  are  expected  from  several 
gentlenieD,  aud  are  solicited  from  all  who  have  anj  suggestions  to  make  thereon.*' 

This  meeting  was  called  with  the  approval  of  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  most  of  whom 
expected  to  be  present. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  following  gentlemen  assembled,  and  organized  their  meeting  bj 
the  election  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Gregory,  of  Illinois,  as  president,  and  Professor  Prentiss,  of  New 
York,  and  Professor  Hamilton, of  Pennsylvania,  as  secretaries;  Dr.  J.  M. Gregory,  Cham- 
paign, Illinois ;  Dr.  Mauly  Miles,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Dr.  Joseph  Denison,  Manhattan,  Kan- 
sas: Professor  D.  C.  Oilman,  New  Haven,  Connecticut ;  Professor  A.  N.  Prentiss,  Ithaca,  New 
York ;  Professor  John  Hamilton,  Agricultural  College,  P.  O.,  Pennsylvania ;  Professor  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  Oxford, Mississippi ;  G.  C.  Swallow,  Columbia,  Missouri ;  Dr.  E.  S.  Hall,  Alton,  Illi- 
nois; W.  W.  Daniels,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  Rev.  B.8.  Parker,  Manhattan,  Kansas ;  W.W. 
Folwell,  St.  Anthony,  Minnesota;  S.H.  Peabody,  Amherst,  Massachusetts;  A.  S.  Welch, 
Ames,  Iowa ;  I.  H.  Roberts,  Ames,  Iowa ;  W.  W.  McAfee,  Madison,  Wisconsin ;  W.  C.  Flagg, 
Moro,  Illinois;  Edward  Snyder,  Champaign,  Illinois ;  Dr. H.  J.  Detmers, Champaign, Illi- 
nois ;  H.  D.  Emery,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  W.  W.  Corbett,  Illinois ;  G.  E.  Morrow,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin; T.  fl.  Glenn,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Julius  Silversmith, Chicago, Illinois ;  C.W.Murt- 
felot,  St.  Louis,  Missouri;  Milton  George,  Chicago,  Illinois;  Edward  Young,  Mansfield 
Yoang,  and  William  Watkins,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  chief  attention  of  the  meeting  was  directed,  in  accordance  with  the  call,  to  the  sub- 
ject of  agriculture  and  the  best  method  of  promotiizg  it. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

'* Resolved f  That  the  very  strong  commendations  that  the  agricultural  experiment  stations 
of  Europe  have  received  from  Bucn  persons  as  Johnston  and  Liebig,  as  the  source  of  a  large 
amount  of  agricultural  science  and  practical  progress,  as  well  as  our  own  investigations  into 
the  subject,  makes  us  believe  that  tne  establishment  of  not  less  than  one  such  station  in  each 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union  would  be  eminently  beneficial  to  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country. 

*^Resolved,  That  a  committee  consisting  of  one  person  from  each  of  the  several  States  in 
which  an  institution  founded  on  the  national  land-grant  has  been  organized  be  appointed  bj 
the  president,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  memorialize  Congress  and  the  several  State  legisla- 
tures for  the  speedy  establishment  of  such  stations  throughout  the  country." 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions  the  President,  Dr.  Gregory,  has  nominated  the  felt 
lowing  gentlemen  to  serve  as  such  committee : 

Arkansas. — M.  A.  Cohen,  secretary  board  of  trustees  Arkansas  Indostrial  Universitj 
Little  Rock. 

Connecticut. — D.  C.  Oilman,  professor  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  New  Haven. 

Illinois. — W.  C.  Flagg,  secretary  board  of  trustees  Illinois  Industrial  University,  Cham 
pugn. 

£tni.— Hon.  A.  S.  Welch,  president  Iowa  Agricultural  College,  Manhattan. 

Kentucky. — J.  B.  Bowman,  regent  Kentucky  University,  Lexington. 

Maine. — M.  C.  Fern  aid,  president  Maine  Agricultural  College,  Orono. 

Maryland, — Dr.  Samuel  Kegester,  president  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  Hyattsville 

Massadiusetts.—W.  S.  Clark,  presiaent  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  Amherst. 

Michigan. — T.  C.  Abbott,  president  Michigan  Agricultural  College,  Lansing. 

Minnesota. — W.  W.  Folwell,  president  University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapous. 

Mississippi. — Eugene  W.  Hilgard,  professor  University  of  Mississippi,  Oxford. 

Missouri.-^Q.  C.  Swallow,  professor  of  agriculture  Missouri  State  University,  Columbia. 

Nebraska. — S.  R.  Thompson,  professor  of  agriculture,  Lincoln. 

New  Hampshire. — Rev.  A.  D.  Smith,  president  Dartmouth  College,  Hanover. 

New  Jersey. — George  H.  Cook,  professor  of  agriculture  Rutgers  Scientific  School,  New 
Bnmswick. 

iVeto  York. — Hon.  A.  D.  White,  president  Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

Pennsylvania.-^ o\m  Hamilton,  professor  of  agriculture  Pennsylvania  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Tennessee. — Hunter  Nicholson,  professor  of  agriculture  East  Tennessee  University, 
Knoiville. 

t^isccnsin. — W.  H.  Daniels,  professor  of  agriculture  and  analytical  chemistry  University 
of  Wisconsin,  Madison. 

During  the  deliberations  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  principles  and  methods  by 
which  the  purposes  of  the  national  endowment  can  best  be  secured.  So  general  indeed  was 
the  interest  thus  manifested,  and  the  desire  for  further  conference  on  this  subject,  that  pro- 
posals were  made  for  assembling  the  convention  at  a  future  day,  and  inviting  the  attend- 
ance of  other  gentlemen  from  other  kindred  institutions.  The  responsibility  of  calling 
another  meeting  was  left  to  Dr.  Gregory  and  his  associates  in  the  conduct  of  this  conven- 
tion. 

The  proceedings,  with  a  praiseworthy  degree  of  enterprise,  were  reported  almost 
terbatitn  for  the  Prairie  Farmer  of  Chicago,  and  published  in  successive  numbers  of 
that  journal.    Being  a  universal  report  of  familiar  conversations,  full  allowance  should  be 
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made  for  the  fragmentary  and  not  always  snfficiently  guarded  expressions  which  appear  to 
have  fonnd  utterance. 

As  an  indication  of  the  value  of  the  meeting  in  its  second  or  educational  aspect,  tiie 
following  extract  is  made  from  the  report  of  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  Universi^  of 
Mississippi : 

**  I  found  the  attendance  much  larger  than,  from  the  limited  publidty  of  the  call  aod 
short  notice  given,  I  had  been  led  to  expect.  The  meeting  seemed  in  this  case  really  \o 
justify  the  use  of  a  much-abused  phrase,  viz,  to  supply  a  want  to-day  felt.  It  appeanBdin 
the  course  of  the  discussions  that  the  predominant  thought  of  the  originators  of  the  call  bd 
been  the  establishment  of  uniformitv  in  the  agricultural  experiments  conducted  by  tbe 
several  institutions,  and  some  of  the  delegates  could  not  to  the  last  divest  themselves  of  tlie 
idea  that  this  subject  should  have  been  made  paramount.  But  the  great  majority  eridettlj 
held  that  the  consideration  of  the  educational  interests,  and  of  the  results  reached  by  tbe 
various  plans  of  organization  and  study,  was  first  in  importance ;  and  the  reports  made 
thereon  successively,  as  called  upon  by  the  presidents  or  other  representatives  of  tweln 
institutions,  (two  or  three  only  of  importance  being  represented,)  were  decidedly  tlie  noft 
interesting  and  practically  important  feature  of  the  meeting.  The  general  conviction  of  ^e 
great  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  more  firequent  personal  interchange  of  views  soon  fomd 
expression  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  organizatioa. 

*^In  view  of  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed  for  consideration,  and  of  wide  difiBerenees  of 
opinion  as  to  the  scope  to  be  given  to  the  association,  the  committee  reported  in  &vorof 
referring  the  whole  subject  to  a  committee  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  convention." 
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BEPOBT  ON  THE  BTATIOirAIi  SCHOOIJS  OF  SCIENCE. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  op  Yale  College, 

New  Haven,  Connecticut,  November  1, 1871. 

Sm:  It  is  now  about  three  months  since  yon  entrusted  me  with  a  commission  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  various  scientific  and  agricultural 
schools  which  have  been  established  in  the  Northern  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, in  accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2, 1662,  and  commonly, 
though  erroneously,  called  "  the  A^cnltural  College  bill." 

The  interval  which  has  passed  smce  your  wishes  were  made  known  has  been  insuffi- 
cient for  a  thorough  survey  of  even  this  restricted  field.  During  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  time  the  various  institutions  were  in  the  midst  of  their  summer  vaca- 
tions, and  since  the  period  of  instruction  beg^an  I  have  been  occupied  even  more  closely 
than  I  expected  by  college  duties  in  New  Haven. 

I  have  been  able,  however,  during  the  last  few  months  to  visit  the  colleges  which 
are  aided  by  the  national  grant  in  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota,  and  to  have  prolonged  con- 
versation with  one  or  more  of  the  principal  officers  in  these  institutions,  and  in  those 
of  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Misdssippi. 
With  those  of  some  of  the  other  States  I  have  been  in  correspondence. 

But  the  more  I  consider  the  subject  the  more  important  does  it  appear  to  postpone 
fi>r  a  year  a  detailed  report  upon  these  institutions.  In  1872  ten  years  will  have  gone 
by  since  the  act  of  Confess  was  passed  under  which  the  national  colleges  have  been 
organized,  and  this  expiration  of  the  first  decade  seems  to  me  a  fit  time  &t  a  review  of 
the  work  accomplished.  It  constitutes  the  period  of  State  legislation  and  preliminary 
inquiry. 

Probably,  as  each  successive  decennium  rolls  by,  it  will  be  found  that  a  like  report 
will  be  called  for  by  the  Government  and  the  people.  Whether  this  duty  is  intrusted 
to  me  or  to  some  one  else  for  the  coming  year,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that 
the  inquiry  be  as  complete  and  thorough  as  possible,  and  that  it  be  conducted  in  the 
Bpirit  of  a  sincere  desire  to  discover  what  is  good,  and  likewise  what  is  deficient,  in 
these  institutions,  so  that  the  good  may  be  strengthened  and  copied,  and  the  fiiilures, 
if  such  there  be,  may  be  so  distinctly  pointed  out  that  they  shall  not  be  repeated. 

Such  an  investigation  should,  of  course,  extend  to  the  States  of  the  whole  Union, 
and  not  to  those  of  the  North  and  East  alone.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable 
thai  notice  should  be  simultaneously  taken  of  such  scientific  schools  as  are  not  aided 
by  the  national  grant:  like  the  Lawrence  School  at  Cambridge,  the  Rensselaer  School 
at  Troy,  the  Stevens  Institute  at  Hoboken,  and  others  in  like  manner  endowed  by 
private  munificence. 

As  an  indication  of  the  scope  of  such  inquiries,  I  would  present  the  following  schedule, 
which  is  designed  to  be  suggestive  rather  than  exhaustive : 

Table  L — Schedule  of  inquiries  respecting  the  national  schools  of  sdenoe, 
(To  be  answered  in  1872.) 

I.  State  acHon, — A  full  exhibition  of  the  legislation  of  the  State  bearing  upon  the 
national  grant. 

n.  Fhtancidl  results  of  the  grant. — What  price  did  the  scrip  sell  for  f  What  aggregate 
fund  has  it  made  T  What  annual  income  does  it  afibrd  f  By  whom  is  the  fund  held  ? 
How  is  it  invested  f 

IIL  Other  /M»d».— Whence  derived  f  Of  what  amount  f  How  restricted  f  What 
annual  income  T 

IV.  Tuition. — How  much  is  charged  f  How  much  in  the  aggregate  was  received  last 
yeart    How  many  free  scholarships,  and  how  are  they  bestowed  T 

Y.  Buildings. — ^A  particular  statement  of  the  number,  dimensions,  cost,  uses,  Slc, 

VI.  Lands  held  for  college  purposes. — Amount,  cost,  purpose  to  which  devoted. 

VTL  Farm. — ^What  experience  in  respect  to  its  educational  utility,  economy,  service 
in  experimental  work,  ic. 

VIII.  Courses  of  study.— The  published  schemes.  How  far  are  they  actually  estab- 
lished and  attended  by  students?  Qualifications  for  admission  and  for  graduation. 
What  views  are  held  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  technical  or  professional  studies, 
and  of  general  or  disciplinary  studies ;  comparative  estimate  of  lectures,  recitations, 
and  laboratory  exercises? 

IX.  Trustees. — How  constituted  ? 

X.  Teachers.— How  many  give  all  their  time  to  this  work  ?    How  many  are  connected 
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with  other  institutioDS  or  departments  f    How  many  are  permanent  and  how  manv  an 
temporary  appointments?    What  difficulties  are  experienced  in  filling  vacancies T 

XL  iS^fMfef^te.— Number;  grade;  aim  in  life.  Are  women  admitted  as  sohalaraf  An 
there  po8t-graduat«  students  ? 

XII.  Discipline.— Of  what  character? 

XIII.  Relipioua  and  moral  inaimction, 

XIV.  Military  insiruciion.— 'Row  given:  with  what  results  T 

XV.  Manu<U  labor. — Is  it  requirSl?  Is  it  provided?  Can  students  eamfheirowD 
ftupport  ?    Does  work  interfere  with  study  ? 

XVI.  Boarding-houseSj  lodging-holla,  j-c. — ^What  views  are  held  in  regard  to  their  im- 
portance and  their  management? 

XVII.  Aid  for  needy  atudents. — How  provided  ? 

XVIII.  Results  of  the  work  of  the  Institution, 

XIX.  Bibliography. — What  pamphlets,  reports,  addresses,  magazine  and  newspiper 
articles  have  been  printed  in  relation  to  the  college?  Copies  of  all  legislative  eiiMt- 
ments,  publications,  catalogues,  &Ai.f  are  requested.  Particular  care  in  tne  prepaniti(ni 
of  statistics  is  specially  entreated. 

With  this  understanding,  that  such  inquiries  are  soon  to  be  prosecuted,  I  shall  limit 
my  report  at  the  present  time  to  those  points  on  which  Congress  and  the  public  may 
naturally  seek  for  information  immediately,  without  respect  to  the  more  complete 
and  detailed  reports  of  the  future. 

PRINTED  SOURCES  OF  INFORMATION. 

To  begin  with,  I  am  confident  that  an  indication  of  the  printed  sources  of  inianna- 
tion  on  this  subject  will  be  serviceable  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  publications  of  your  predecessor  in  this  Department  (Hon.  Henry  Barnard) 
have  already  included  many  statements  and  documents  pertaining  to  the  scientific 
schools  of  this  country,  to  which  the  investigator  should  refer.  In  the  report  for 
18e7-'68  the  enactments  of  Congress  bearing  date  July  2,  1862,  and  July  23, 1866,  are 
given  in  fuU,  and  that  of  February  2^,  1^,  is  succinctly  stated.  The  le^idatioo 
consequent  upon  the  congressional  appropriation  is  also  given  (generally  with  contr 
pleteness)  for  the  States  below  mentioned,  viz:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigaiif 
Miimesota,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Islaod, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin— in  all,  twenty-two  States.  The  more  recent 
legislation  in  Missouri  and  California  will  be  appended  to  this  report. 

In  the  same  report  there  are  also  descriptions,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  thlcteen 
institutions,  in  twelve  States,  founded  or  aided  by  the  national  land  grant. 

Dr.  Barnard  has  also  prepared  an  elaborate  volume  on  technical  instnictioii  in 
Europe.  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the  American  commissioners  at  the  Paris  exhibition, 
in  his  report  on  education  has  likewise  paid  especial  attention  to  the  subject  of  tecb- 
nical  education,  and  collected  at  home  and  abroiad  many  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon 
it.  In  the  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  special  notice  has  been  annually 
taken  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  Especially  noteworthy  are  the  volumes  for  1866 
and  1865.  In  the  report  for  1865,  Hon.  H.  F.  French,  then  president  of  the  Massadio- 
setts  Agricultural  College,  discusses  many  of  the  most  important  topics  becuing  noon 
agricultural  colleges,  and  gives  detailed  accounts  of  the  agricultural  schooa  then 
organized  in  the  country. 

The  report  for  1868  contains  an  important  paper  by  Professor  J.  H.  McChe8ney,of 
Illinois,  on  Agricultural  Education  in  Germany,  which  is  of  interest  not  onlyoo 
account  of  the  recent  facts  which  it  presents,  but  for  the  incidental  expressions  of 
opinion  and  comparison. 

Besides  these  national  reports,  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  institutions  which  are  recipi- 
ents of  the  national  grant  have  published  one  or  more  reports  of  progress. 

The  law  of  Congress  requires  that  these  reports  be  annually  sent  to  the  Socretaiy  of 
the  Interior,  and  to  each  of  the  affiliated  colleges.  It  is  very  important  that  this 
clause  should  be  complied  with,  for  thus  publicity,  one  of  the  securities  of  good  i 


agement,  is  effectually  gained ;  but  judging  by  the  experience  of  one  in8tat1ltiol^  I 
doubt  whether  the  law  is  now  regarded. 

The  principal  documents  of  the  several  States  which  have  come  under  my  eye  are 
named  in  the  following  list.  It  includes  those  which  have  been  sent  to  the  Sheffl^d 
Scientific  School,  to  Professor  W.  H.  Brewer,  and  to  myself,  during  a  long  series  of 
years.  Notwithstanding  the  pains  we  have  taken,  we  have  not  succeeded  in  makiagd 
complete  series. 

Many  of  the  reports  are  only  printed  with  the  le^slative  documents,  and  are  v«7 
difficult  to  procure ;  others  are  printed  in  small  editions  and  quickly  disappear.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  publication  of  a  preliminary  list,  incomplete  though  it 
is,  will  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to  form  a  like  bibliographical  coUectaon,  and 
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that  it  may  lescoe  from  oblivion  some  of  the  papers  which  have  had  an  important 
influence  upon  this  movement  in  behalf  of  scientitic  education.  Additions  to  the  liot, 
|>r  fatiire  pablication,  are  earnestly  soliciteil.* 

BXTENT  TO  WHICH  THE  OFFERS  OF  CONGRESS  HAVE  BEEN  ACCEPTED. 

I  am  informed  by  inquiry  at  the  Land  Office,  that  every  State  in  the  Union  has  ac- 
cepted and  taken  measures  to  secure  the  grant  of  laud  which  was  ofifered  by  Con^rrees. 
In  Arkansas  and  Florida  the  scrip  has  been  temporarilv  withheld  by  the  authorities  in 
Washington  because  of  some  unsettled  claims  which  the  general  goVemment  has  upon 
these  States.  The  scrip  for  Georgia  has  been  prepared  out  not  yet  delivered.  The 
States  of  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  and  Wisconsin,  (ten  in  all,)  have  located  their  claims  within  their  own  terri- 
tory ;  and  the  remaining  States,  Alabama,  Coonecticut,  Delaware^  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  New  Hampshire,  Now 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin,  (twenty-five  in 
number,)  have  received  land-scrip  which  has  been  or  will  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
State. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  portions  of  land  (amounting  to  30,000 
acres  for  every  Kepresentativo  and  Senator  in  Congress)  to  which  the  several  States  were 
entitled ;  the  whole  number  of  acres  allotted  upon  this  principle ;  and  an  indication  as 
to  whether  the  State  has  located  the  land  within  its  own  borders,  or  has  received  scrip 
entitling  the  bolder  to  locate  elsewhere.  The  table  has  been  officially  revised  in  the 
Land  Office. 

TiBLB  IL — DuMbuUon  of  land  to  the  several  States  for  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts* 


Arkansas 

California 

Conneeticnt... 

Belawaie 

Plorida* 

Georgiat 

minoC. 

lodiaiia 

Iowa .'.. 

TC^n^g _ 

Kentucky 

Looisiana ..... 

Kahio 

Horyland 

Hasaachiiaetta 
Michigan  ..... 
Minnesota...- 
Missiaaippi  ... 


8 
5 
5 
6 
3 
3 
0 

16 

13 
6 
3 

11 
7 
7 
7 

12 
8 
4 
7 


Acres. 


340,000 
150,000 
150,000 
180,000 
90,000 
90.000 
270,000 
480,000 
390,000 
240,000 
90,  COO 
330,000 
210,000 
210,000 
210,000 
360,000 
240,000 
120,000 
210,000 


scrip. 
Bcrip. 

scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
■crip, 
land, 
land, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
land, 
land, 
scrip. 


SUtes. 


Missonrl 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York  ..  -. 
North  Carolina.  - 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Khodo  Island ... 
South  Carolina.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

Vermont 

West  Virginia.. 
Wisconsin 


11 
3 
3 
5 

7 
33 

0 
21 

3 
26 

4 

6 
10 

6 
10 

5 


Acres. 


330,000 
90,000 
90.000 
150.000 
210, 000 
990,000 
270,000 
630,000 
90,000 
780,000 
120,000 
160.000 
300,000 
160.000 
300,000 
150.000 
150.000 
240,000 


land, 
land, 
land, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
land, 
scrip 
scrip, 
scrip 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip, 
scrip 
scrip, 
land. 


•  Unsettled. 


t  Prepared,  bnt  not  yet  deUveied. 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OP  TUB  LAND  GRANT. 

It  is  desirable  on  many  acconnts  that  the  fioancial  management  of  the  congressional 
endowments  should  be  publicly  reported,  and  yet  it  is  still  very  difficult  in  many  States 
to  give  an  absolute  statement  of  the  result  of  the  grant.  For  example,  in  New  York, 
the  land-scrip  was  mostly  disposed  of  at  a  fair  price  to  Hon.  Ezra  Cornell,  who  located 
it  with  ^^reat  skill,  and  who  is  now  selling  portions  of  his  allotment,  from  time  to  time, 
and  giving  to  the  university  which  bears  his  name  the  whole  accrued  profit.  What 
the  entire  endowment  is  worth  no  one  can  tell. 

In  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon, 
and  Wisconsin,  all  or  nearly  all  the  claims  of  each  State  are  located  within  itsown  bor- 
ders, and  only  a  portion  of  the  same  is  yet  sold.  Foreseeing  the  ultimate  value  of  the 
land,  the  legislature  in  more  than  one  instance  has  temporarily  advanced  a  sum  of  monev 
to  the  college  or  university  entitled  to  the  grant,  in  the  certainty  that  in  a  few  years 
this  outlay  will  be  reimbursed.    One  State,  at  least,  appears  to  have  followed  the  pou 


*  See  Table  IV,  at  end  of  article. 
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icy  of  renting  the  lands  instead  of  selling  them,  seooring  tlins  a  certain  ineome  ^i^ 
out  funding  the  capital. 

These  illastrations  show  how  difficult  it  is  to  state  the  capital  derired  from  the  na- 
tional grant.  So,  also,  it  would  be  very  instructive  if  we  could  ascertain  to  what  ex- 
tent the  national  bounty  has  stimulated  appropriations  from  the  local  treasuries  <rft^ 
State,  from  towns  and  counties  benefited  oy  the  new  university  or  college,  and  from 
private  individuals. 

But  on  this  subject,  also,  it  is  not  easy  to  command  the  complete  statistics.  In  spd- 
eral  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  not  a  single  instance  where  the  national  school  his 
not  received  generous  help  from  some  other  source  than  the  national  grant.  TbiB 
outside  help  is  first  directed  to  securing  (by  gift,  purchase,  or  construction)  a  suitable 
building  by  law ;  for  no  portion  of  the  national  money  can  be  turned  to  bricks  ud 
mortar.  In  many  cases  excellent  sites  have  been  provided  for  the  new  institutiom. 
In  some,  generous  foundations  for  professorships  are  established.  In  all,  there  are  con- 
tributions, more  or  less  generous,  of  books  and  instruments.  The  private  benefiMstioiiB 
are,  for  the  most  part,  much  more  liberal  in  the  East  than  in  the  West ;  on  the  oon^ai;, 
the  appropriations  from  the  public  treasuries  of  the  State^  the  county,  or  the  town  aw 
much  neer  in  the  West  than  in  the  East.  Three  institutions  bear  the  names  uf  indi- 
viduals whose  benefactions  have  been  so  considerable  aa  to  merit  this  distinction.    ^ 

ACTUAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  COLLEGES  IN  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Among  the  thirty-four  States  which  have  received  the  national  grant  twenty-ei^ 
are  known  to  the  undersigned  as  having  taken  definite  steps  for  the  establishment  of 
such  colleges  as  the  act  of  Congress  contemplates.  These  efforts  have  nsnallv  been 
put  forth  in  good  faith ;  but  in  some  portions  of  the  county  the  unsettled  state  of 

Sublic  affairs  has  been  such  as  to  embarrass  all  progress.  Elsewhere  vague  notioos 
ave  prevailed  respecting  the  possibility  of  securms  the  end  in  view.  In  some  cases 
the  national  grant  is  so  small,  and  the  lack  of  publio  and  private  liberality  in  the 
State  is  so  great,  that  very  little  has  been  accomplished.  In  many  States,  at  the  East 
as  truly  as  at  the  West,  great  difficulties  are  experienced  in  securing  the  services  of 
accomplished  and  able  men  as  professors  in  the  departments  of  science  to  which  these 
institutions  are  devoted.  This,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  one  of  the  greatest  obstedes 
which  impedes  the  success  of  the  movement. 

In  almost  every  State  the  national  grant  has  been  added  to  the  funds  of  some  exist- 
ing institution,  in  order  that,  by  the  concentration  of  resources,  greater  jfower  may  be 
acquired^  but  almost  invariably  in  such  cases  the  congressional  nmds,  with  others  ex- 
pressly given  for  scientific  purposes,  have  been  separately  invested  and  employed  so 
that  they  may  not  be  diverted  to  classical  or  literary  studies. 

Four  of  the  New  England  States  directed  their  national  grant  to  one  of  the  historic 
colleges  within  their  borders— Yale^  Brown,  Dartmouth,  and  the  University  of  Vermont— 
the  conditions  of  connection  varying  in  each  State.  Massachusetts,  on  the  contrsiy, 
established  a  new  aCTioultural  college,  and  endowed  the  new  Institute  of  Technology 
in  Boston  instead  of  buOding  up  Harvard,  Amherst,  Williams,  or  Tufts. 

Beyond  New  England,  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  have  established  new 
institutions.  In  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Kentucky,  Califomia,  and  elsewhere  the  national  grant  has  contriboted 
to  strengthen  the  State  university,  the  State  agricultural  school,  or  some  other  pre- 
existent  coUe^ 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  location  and  name  of  the  institutions  to  which  tiio 
national  grant  has  been  directed. 
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Table  UL—A  list  of  the  States  and  inatitutiona  which  received  the  national  grant. 


State. 


Location. 


Name  of  institation. 


Oaklaod 

New  Haven. , 
Newark  ..... 


niindifl 
lodiaoa. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentneky 

LooiaiaDa 

Maine 

Haryland 

Massaehnsetts . 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missonri 

Nebraska , 

Nevada 

New  Hampsbiie . 

New  Jersey 

NewTork. 

North  Carolina . . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

PbnnsylTania . . . . 
Bhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia. ........ 

Vermont '..'.'.'. 

WestVirgiida... 
WiscQOfltn ....... 


XJrbana 

LaFayetto 

Ames,  Story  County, 

Manhattan 

Lexington 


Orono , 

Hyattsville.-, 

Boston 

Amherst 

Near  Lansing. , 

St  Anthony 

Oxford 

Colombia 


Hanover , 

NewBnmswiok. . 

Ithaca 

Chapel  Hill 


Corvallia 

Near  Bellefonte. 
Providence 


KnoxviUe.. 


Not  vet  detennined . 

Bnrllngton 

Momntown 

Mamson 


Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

Universi^  of  California. 

Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College. 

Delaware  College. 

Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

Scrip  not  yet  delivered. 

Illinois  Inuostrial  University. 

Pnrdno  College. 

Iowa  A^cnltoral  College. 

Kansas  State  Agricaltnnd  College. 

Kentucky  University. 

State  College  of  Agricaltore  and  tho  Mechanic  Arts. 
Maryland  Agricaltnral  College. 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 
Massachusetts  Agricultural  College. 
Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Minnesota. 
University  of  Mississippi. 
University  of  Missouri. 

*  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

f  Rutgers  Scientific  School. 

Com^  University. 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Ohio  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

Brown  University. 

East  Tennessee  University. 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 
West  Virginia  Agricultural  College. 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


*  In  connection  with  Dartmouth  College.  t  In  connection  with  Butgera  College. 


WANT  OP  A  GENERIC  NAME  FOR  THESE  INSTITUTIONS. 

By  the  scrutiny  of  this  table  it  will  appear  that  the  titles  which  have  been  affixed  to 
these  yarions  institutions  are  quite  different.  For  example,  in  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  Brown  University  and  Rutgers  College  have  recognized  scientific  departments 
beanng  the  name  Of  the  old  institutions.  In  Kentucky,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota, 
colleges  are  established  as  branches  of  the  State  universities.  In  Wisconsin  and 
California,  the  title  "  College  of  Arts"  is  the  title  of  the  scientific  department  of  the 
State  University ;  while  in  New  Haven,  the  "Faculty  of  Arts"  refers  to  the  classical  or 
literary  department  of  the  university.  In  New  Hampshire,  and  several  other  States, 
the  designation  "  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts"  is  that  which  appears 
to  be  preferred. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Iowa,  and  Michigan,  wo  have  the  term  "State  a^cultural  col- 
lege.'' Illinois  rejoices  in  the  foundation  of  an  "  industrial  university."  In  Massachu^ 
setts  there  is  an  "agricultural  college"  and  an  "institute  of  technolocy."  In  New 
Vork  the  gifts  and  services  of  Mr.  Cornell  have  affixed  his  name  to  the  University  of 
Ithaca.  In  Connecticut  the  name  of  Mr.  Sheffield  is  associated  wit^  that  of  the 
"Scientific  School  of  Yale  CoUege." 

So  far  aa  the  several  institutions  are  concerned  these  differences  in  style  are  advan- 
tageous. Each  title,  if  peculiar  or  unique,  becomes  a  proj^r  name,  Uke  Harvard  or 
Yale,  and  is  quickly  associated  with  a  characteristic  reputation.  But  there  is  constant 
occasion  to  employ  a  generic  designation.  The  newspapers  and  the  public  generally 
pse  the  term  "  agricultural  colleges,"  which  is  not  only  incorrect,  but  injurious,  because 
it  cherishes  a  notion  that  these  foundations  are  only  for  the  promotion  of  agricultural 
education. 

The  term  ''colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts"  would  be  much  more 
appropriate,  though  not  quite  comprehensive  enough,  and  it  is  too  long  a  phrase  to 
hecome  popular.  As  these  institutions  are  largely  indebted  to  the  boun^  of  the 
National  Government,  and  are  called  upon  to  maKe  an  annual  report  of  their  progress, 
it  seems  fit  that  this  fact  should  be  employed  to  distinguish  the  grfrnp^^onv/^ther 
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Hndred  foundations  which  have  no  congressional  aid.  The  term  "  National "  schools  of 
science,  (or  scientific  schools,)  has  been  elsewhere  proptiscd  as  a  generic  designation.* 
Either  "  national,"  "  ffovernmental,"  or  "  United  States,"  would  seezn  to  be  a  suitable 
prefix  for  the  class  of  colleges  and  schools  which  are  so  largely  indebted  to  the  con- 
gressional endowment. 

It  is  t^  be  hoped  that,  by  the  action  of  the  Department  or  by  common  consent  of  the 
authorities  of  the  various  institutions,  some  designation  more  correct  than  ''  agricultural 
colleges  "  wiU  come  into  vogue. 

OUTLINB  OP  THE  OBGANIZATION.  OF  THE  SEVERAL  INSTITUTIONS  AIDED  BY  CONGBS6S. 

The  general  organization  of  these  institutions  may  be  seen  in  the  following  state- 
ments, which  are  chiefly  based  on  the  publications  just  referred  to : 

California, — After  some  preliminary  legislation,  which  it  is  not  important  here  to 
recor^  the  State  of  California,  by  enactment  dated  March  23,  1868,  reorganized  the 
State  University,  bestowing  upon  it,  in  addition  to  other  funds,  the  income  of  the  con- 
gressional endowment  now  under  discussion,  and  uniting  with  it,  by  consent  of  t]» 
various  authorities,  the  College  of  California,  which  had  been  founded  some  years  pre- 
vious, and  had  alreadv  acquired  an  admirable  site  at  Berkeley,  in  Oakland  Townsmp, 
Alameda  County,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  San  I^'rancisco. 

Six  colleges  are  now  organi^d  as  departments  of  the  university,  viz :  let,  of  agricul- 
ture; 2d,  of  mechanic  arts;  3d,  of  mines;  4th,  of  civil  engineering;  5tb,  of  letters; 
6th,  of  medicine. 

Connecticut — ^The  scrip  which  fell  to  Connecticut  was  sold  by  the  State  and  the  pro- 
ceeds were  directed  to  the  enlarged  endowment  of  the  scientific  school  of  Yale  CoU^e. 
The  enactments  were  dated  June  24,  1863,  and  July  6, 1864.  This  school  was  com- 
menced in  1847,  and  had  borne  for  several  years  the  name  of  Mr.  Joseph  £.  Sheffield, 
of  New  Haven,  its  munificent  benefactor.  It  has  now  a  convenient  building,  extensiTe 
apparatus,  and  a  full  corps  of  teachers.  It  has  no  farm.  Thenumber  of  students  and 
tne  benefactions  of  individuals  have  rapidly  increased  since  the  national  endowment 
was  received.  Instruction  is  given  to  graduate  students,  under-graduates,  and  spedal 
students.  The  sections  most  definitely  organized  are  the  following ;  (a)  in  chemistry 
and  metallurgy ;  (6)  in  civil  engineenng;  (c)  in  mechanical  or  dynamic  engineering; 

(d)  in  agriculture;  (e)  in  natural  history:  (/)  in  studies  preparatory  to  mediotl 
studies  j  (g)  in  studies  preparatory  to  mining;  {h)  in  select  studies  preparatoiy  to 
other  higher  pursuits,  to  business,  &c. 

Delaware,— ^he  legislature  of  Delaware,  by  an  act  approved  Marckl4, 1867,  conferred 
the  benefit  of  this  grant  upon  Delaware  College  in  Newark,  an  mstitution  founded 
many  years  previous. 

The  catalogue  announces  three  courses :  (a)  classical;  Cb)  scientific ;  (c)  agricnltnraL 

Illinois. — By  enactments  made  in  the  early  part  of  Iml  (January  25  and  Febmaiy 
28)  the  State  of  Illinois  provided  for  the  foundation  of  an  Industrial  University  at 
Urbana,  Champaign  County.  The  institution  was  soon  afterward  organized  anil » 
now  possessed  of  a  farm,  coUego  buildings,  apparatus,  and  a  large  body  of  teadi^n 
and  scholars.  It  has  received  generous  contributions  from  the  town,  county,  and  State 
in  which  it  is  located. 

The  university  announces  five  colleges,  viz :  (a)  a^culture ;  (6)  mechanics  and  ea- 
gineering ;  (c)  chemistry :  (d)  natural  history ;  (e)  hterature,  science,  and  art. 

Indiana.— On  the  6th  of  March,  1865,  the  State  of  Indiana  accepted  the  congressioiial 
•endowment,  and  created  a  body  corporate  under  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Indnuia 
A^icultural  College.  The  institution  under  their  charge  is  to  be  established  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  La  Fayette,  and  has  received  the  name  of  Purdue  College,  in  reoogm- 
tion  of  the  gifts  of  a  citizen  of  La  Fayette. 

/ottw.— As  long  ago  as  1858,  Iowa  had  established  a  "  State  Agricultural  College  snd 
Model  Farm.*'  The  congressional  grant  was  bestowed  upon  this  institution  by  enaet- 
ments  dated  March  24  and  20, 1866.  The  present  plan  of  organization  was  adopted 
November  21,  1868,  and  the  college  in  its  new  form  was  opened  March  17, 18691  Iti 
site  is  Ames,  Story  County.  The  tollowing  courses  of  study  are  announced,  all  stndiM 
optional, viz :    (a)  agricultural:    (b)  horticultural;  (o)  stock-breeding;    (d)  nmseiy; 

(e)  mechanical  engineering;  (/)  civil  engineering;  (g)  mining  engineering;  (») 
architecture ;  (i)  ladies'  course ;  (j)  normal  course. 

Kansas,— la  Kansas,  by  the  acts  of  February  16  and  March  3^  1863^  the  Stato  Agrioid- 
tural  College  was  organized.  It  is  located  m  the  Kansas  Valley^  near  ManhalCaBt 
Riley  County,  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  miles  west  of  Leaveuwofth  and  df^i^ 
miles  west  from  Lawrence.  The  college  has  a  farm,  a  building  for  general  pumMe^ 
and  a  boarding-house.  The  college  offers  the  following  courses :  {a}  classiciu;  (<^ 
agricultural  and  scientific ;  (c)  in  military  science  and  taotios ;  {d)  in  meohanio 

*  See  the  North  Americui  Review  in  October,  1897. 
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and  civil  engineering ;  (e)  academic  and  preparatory ;  (/)  commercial  and  mercan- 
tile: (g)  mineral. 

Kentuehf.-'The  trosteee  of  the  Transylvania  University  and  of  the  Kentncky  Univer- 
Bit^  having  agreed  to  become  united  in  one  corporation,  to  be  knovm  as  the  Kentncky 
UDiversity,  in  the  county  of  Fayette,  near  the  city  of  Lexington,  the  State  established, 
with  the  proceeds  of  the  congressional  gift,  the  ''Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 
of  Eentnc^,''  as  one  department  of  the  State  Universitv.  This  action  was  completed 
Febmaiy  22, 1865,  and  the  institution  since  that  time  has  been  in  vigorous  prosress. 
It  inchides  seven  colleges :  Ist,  the  College  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts ;  2d,  the 
Agricnltaral  and  Mechanical  College  of  Kentncky ;  3d,  the  College  of  the  Bible ;  4th, 
tbe  Normal  College,  (not  yet  organized ;)  5th,  theCommwcial  College ;  6th,  the  College 
of  Law ;  7th,  the  CoUege  of  M^icine,  (not  yet  organized.) 

M<Une,—By  an  act  dated  February  25, 1865,  the  legislature  of  Maine  established  a 
''State  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Artis,"  and  subsequentlv  a  site  was 
Becnred  for  the  institution  at  Orono,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bangor.  A  building  has 
been  erected,  a  faculty  appointed,  and  instruction  is  now  in  progress. 

Maryland,— In  this  State,  the  proceeds  of  the  land*scrijp  were  given  by  the  act  of 
March  21, 1866,  to  the  Maryland  Agricultural  College,  which  had  been  established  in 
1857,  at  HyattsvUle,  in  Prince  George's  County,  about  nine  miles  from  Washington  and 
twenty-eight  from  Baltimore. 

Maasachmetis, — In  this  State,  two  institutions  share  the  congressional  appropriation. 
The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in  Boston,  receives  one-third  the  income 
of  the  f and.  This  institution  had  been  luready  charterer}  in  1861:  the  act  bestowing 
ppon  it  the  congressional  aid  was  dated  April  27, 1863.  A  costly  and  commodious  builcU 
U)g  has  been  erected,  admirable  apparatus  secured,  and  instruction  is  given  by  a 
nmnerous  and  accomplished  body  or  teachers. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  grant  was  bestowed  upon  a  new  institution,  the  Massa- 
ehnsettfi  Agricultural  College,  by  an  act  dated  April  29, 1863.  This  college  is  established 
in  Amherst  near  to  but  independent  of  "Amherst  College."  It  has  an  extensive  farm, 
commodious  buildings,  varied  collections^  and  enthusiastic  teachers.  Both  institutions 
have  received  generous  aid  from  the  State  treasury  and  from  private  benefactions. 
The  courses  in  tbe  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  are  these :  1st,  mechanical 
engmeering;  2dy  civil  and  topographical  enffineering;  3d,  chemistry;  4th,  mining 
engineering;  5th,  building  and  architecture;  fiih,  science  and  literature. 

Michigan, — Early  in  1855  an  agricultural  college  was  established  in  this  State,  on  a 
^^  at  a  short  distance  from  Lansing,  the  capital.  It  has  been,  for  most  of  the  inter- 
vening period,  in  successful  operation,  and  by  its  marked  success  has  been  consnicuoua 
among  all  the  agricultural  educational  enteiTprises  of  the  country.  By  the  act  of  March 
16^  1863,  the  new  nationid  grant  was  bestowed  upon  this  institution.  It  is  provided 
^ith  extensivegrounds,  go^  buildings,  efficient  teachers,  and  a  large  body  of  students. 
Minneaota, — ^The  agiicmtural  coUego  of  Minnesota  was  established  prior  to  1866,  but 
BQhaeqnently  the  university  of  the  State  was  reorganized,  and  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
and  the  mechanic  arts  were  made  essential  departments  of  the  Same.  It  is  fixed  in  St. 
Anthony,  opposite  Minneapolis,  and  has  a  large  edifice  and  a  farm  yet  undeveloped. 

The  organization  of  the  university  is  carefuUy  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  State. 
In  addition  to  the  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments,  advanced  courses  are  ar- 
i^ged,  Ist,  in  science,  literature,  and  the  arts ;  2d.  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
•rts.    Schools  of  law  and  medicine  are  also  proposea. 

,  Mxsmtippi. — ^Two-fifths  of  the  land  scrip  allotted  to  this  State  has  been  recently  aa- 
fiigned  to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  which.  l>efore  the  war,  was  in  successful  operation 
at  Oxford.  A  report  on  the  organization  of  tne  depar  tment  of  agriculture  and  mechanic 
*rt8  has  just  been  drawn  up  by  Professor  E.  W.  Hilgard,  October  1871. 

iftwiwrt.— The  legislature,  by  an  act  approved  February  24, 1870,  and  amended  March 
10, 1871,  established  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  at  Columbia,  Boone  County, 
in  connection  with  the  State  University,  and  as  a  distinct  department  of  the  same.  It 
also  established  a  school  of  mines  and  metallurgy  in  connection  with  the  university. 
:ind  this  department  was  located  at  Bella,  in  Phelps  County.  One-fourth  of  the  national 
grant  was  directed  to  this  branch,  three-fourths  to  the  other. 

Tbe  State  University  had  been  organized  in  1840  and  had  encountered  many  obstar 
-les,  especially  during  the  war.  In  1867  it  was  reorganized  and  put  on  a  better  finan- 
;ial  baftis  than  ever  Wore. 

^ew  Hampshire — ^The  grant  is  given  to  an  independent  board  of  trustees,  known  as 
^  trustees  of  the  '*  New  Hiunp&ire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,'' 
md  they  have  established  their  institution  according  to  law  at  Hanover,  in  clotfo  con- 
lection  with  Dartmouth  College.  A  building  has  been  erected  for  this  new  founda- 
ioD,  a  fdxm.  bought,  and  instruction  commenced.  Besides  this  foundation  and  the 
nedicai  school,  Dwiimouth  College  has  maintained  for  many  years  the  **  Chandler 
scientific  Schod,"  and  is  about  to  organise  the  ^'  Thayer  Foundation  for  higher  Civil 
Sngmecring." 
Som  «/€rB^.— Rutgers  College,  one  of  the  two  historic  colleges  of  New  Jmoy,  soured 
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tli.e  cndovrmcnt  in  this  State  and  directed  it  to  the  maintenance  of  a  scientific  eehoil 
A  farm  has  been  bought,  a  building  foe  scientific  collections  is  now  in  procese  of  elec- 
tion, and  a  considerable  number  of  students  have  been  annually  taught. 

New  riorfc.— The  imperial  grant  received  by  the  Empire  State  was  directed  (April  27, 
1865)  to  the  foundation  of  the  Cornell  University;  in  Ithaca^  so  named  in  honor  of  ik 
munificent  gifts  of  Mr.  Ezra  ComeU.  Several  large  and  costly  stone  buildings  lufe 
l»een  erected  for  the  university,  extensive  libraries  and  collections  have  been  eecuied, 
the  farm  is  under  cultivation,  and  a  body  of  students,  several  hundred- in  numb«r,aie 
under  the  care  of  a  large  and  able  corps  of  instructors. 

(a.)  The  general  courses  ai-e  those  in  science,  philosophy,  and  the  arts ;  ((.)  the  eke- 
tive  courses  are  those  ^vhich  the  student  may  select  out  for  himself;  (c)  and  the  ^eml 
courses  are  those  which  are  pursued  by  a  student  taking  up  only  a  single  department  cf 
science. 

North  Ckirolina,— The  University  of  North  Carolina,  established  at  Chapel  Hill,  wasseii- 
ously  afiected  by  the  war,  and  the  efibrts  for  its  reorganization  have  not  been  snccese^ 
It  was  announced  in  1869  that  it  would  contain  eight  colleges:  1st,  of  literatore  and  Ue 
arts ;  2d,  of  philosophy ;  3d,  of  science  and  the  arts ;  4th,  of  agriculture  and  the  niechaeic 
arts^  5th,  of  business  and  commerce;  6th,  the  normal  college;  7th  of  law;  Sthrof 
medicine. 

Oft  to.— The  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  scrip  assiffued  to  this  Slate  umonntsio 
much  more  than  $400,000.  There  has  been  a  difierenoe  of  opinion  as  to  whether  a  oew 
institution  should  be  organized  with  this  fund,  or  whether  it  should  be  directed  to  the 
strengthening  of  one  or  mqre  of  the  colleges  already  in  operation.  Meanwhile  tk 
capital  was  increasing  under  the  management  of  the  State  authorities.  The  logisUfau« 
at  length  voted  to  establish  an  Ohio  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts,  and 
to  receive  proposals  offering  a  site. 

Pennsylvania. — "The  Agricultural  College  in  Pennsylvania,"  opened  in  1859,  sew 
Bellefontc,  in  Centre  County,  became  the  recipient  of  the  congressional  gift  by  an  act 
approved  April  1, 1863,  and  slightly  modified  April  11, 1866.  The  circular  for  the  year 
1871  offers  the  choice  of  three  courses :  1st,  agricultural ;  2d,  scientific ;  3d,  literaiy. 

Rhode  Island.^ln  this  State  the  scrip  was  assigned  to  the  corporation  of  Biowq  ; 
University  for  the  purpose  of  providing  ai)d  maintaining  a  scientific  departmeat  or 
college.    Such  a  department  is  now  maintained  with  specml  reference  to  diemiEtty  (in 
its  applications  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  civil  engineering. 

Tennessee, — In  January,  1869,  the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  the  ; 
sale  of  the  land  scrip  to  the  East  Tennessee  University  at  KnoxviUe.  The  endowment 
was  accepted  by  the  trustees,  and  in  June,  1869,  the  institution,  which  had  been  sus- 
pended on  account  of  the  war,  (and  resumed  in  1865,)  was  reor^^ized,  in  occoidazKe 
with  the  congressional  law.  In  spite  of  some  embarrassments,  it  is  now  making  soct 
progress  as  appears  to  the  trustees  satisfactory.  A  fi&rm  and  apiHX>priato  buildings  are 
owned  by  the  university. 

Vermont. — On  the  32d  of  November,  1864,  the  Vermont  scrip  was  assigned  to  a  oe? 
body  corporate  by  the  'name  of  the  "  Vermont  Agricultural  Colle^,''  and  on  the  9th 
of  November,  1865,  this  body  was  joined  with  the  well-known  University  in  Budin^ 
ton,  under  the  name  of  the  "  University  of  Vermont,  and  State  Agricultural  College.   I 
The  reo^anized  institution  is  in  successful  progress. 

West  Virginia. — ^The  scrip  in  this  State  is  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  West 
Virginia  Agricultural  CoUo^e  at  Morgantown.  In  addition  to  the  preparatoiy  az»l 
literary  courses,  there  are  scientific,  agricultural,  military,  optional,  and  normal  ooorseti 
of  study.    The  act  of  the  State  legislature  bears  date  February  7, 1867. 

Wisconsin, — By  an  act  approved  April  12, 1866,  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  rM^gsn-  ] 
ized  the  State  University,  established  at  Madison,  and  bestowed  upon  it.  in  addidon  to  ; 
the  income  of  the  university  fund,  the  income  of  the  fund  derived  tix>m  the  natiooAlap-  ; 
propriation  of  1862.  The  university  is  provided  with  several  important  edifices^  aad  a  i 
tarm  contiguous  to'  the  original  site  of  the  university  has  been  bought  for  the  nnmio-  \ 
tion  of  agricultural  science.  The  university  has  made  uninterrupt^  progress  M  sev-  j 
oral  years  past.    It  includes  two  colleges :  1st,  of  arts;  2d,  of  letters.  ! 

The  departments  of  agriculture,  mining,  met^urcy,  and  engineering  ore  branidies  of ' 
the  college  of  arts.    The  university  has  ^so  a  law  department  and  a  £anale  college. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  INSTRUCTIOK. 

It  has  been  shown  elsewhere  that  in  the  organization  and  management  <^  tfas  na- 
tional schools  the  influence  of  three  distinct  social  wants  is  apparent. 

Firstj  and  most  easily  recognized,  is  the  need,  which  is  felt  thronghont  the  land,  of 
able,  educated,  trustworthy  technologists,  such  as  well-informed  engineers,  aicldtectgi, 
mechanicians,  manufacturers,  miners,  agriculturists,  and  the  like.  Bach  men  th«  nwe^- 
sities  of  the  country  are  loudly  calling  for.  Tliey  find  ready  and  luoratiTe  emfkaymmakt ; 
they  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  national  wealth.  While  their  geaeaBal  cal> 
ture  should  be  as  good  as  possible,  they  must  be  men  who  know  how  to  pot  m 
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the  inindples  they  have  learned ;  men  who  can  apply  to  the  requirements  of  modem 
society  the  disooveriee  of  modem  Bcience.  They  most  be  expert,  and  to  make  them 
80  their  training  most  be  technical,  that  is  to  say,  it  must  have  a  decided  bearing  upon 
some  Bsefnl  camng. 

Seeomdly.  The  country  needs  more  skillful  laborers ;  men  who  add  to  dexterity  and 
muscular  ability  an  appreciation  of  their  work,  an  acauaintance  more  or  less  profound 
with  the  nature  of  the  materials,  the  natural  laws  underlying  the  manufacturer's  pro- 
cesses, the  constmotion  and  office  of  the  instruments  and  enginery  employed.  Such 
men,  adding  brain  work  to  manual  work,  are  more  contented  with  their  callings,  more 
mefal  to  the  eounlxy,  and  are  worth  much  higher  wages  than  any  other  laborers.  For 
them  industrial  or  trade  schools  are  requisites — the  more  the  better. 

Thirdly,  There  is  even  a  greater  want  than  the  two  just  named.  In  order  to  carry 
forward  scientific  investigatifms,  and  to  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge, 
on  which  all  the  useful  arts  depend,  the  country  ret^uires  a  great  many  men  of  science. 
This  class  includes  professors  and  teachers,  investigators,  and  writers,  leaders  in  the 
explorations  of  new  regions,  officers  of  trigonometrical  and  hydrographic  surveys,  geol- 
ogists, naturalists—scientists,  in  short,  wno  are  not  thinking  of  pecuniary  returns,  nor 
primarily  of  the  application  of  science  to  the  iui»,  but  of  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  of 
its  dift'usiou  amouff  men. 

Now,  a  completely-organized  educational  scheme  for  the  United  States  should  include 
movision  for  all  these  three  wants,  by  the  establishment  of^  1st,  schools  of  science ; 
Wj  uhools  of  teohnolocy ;  and,  3d,  schools  of  industry.  It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss 
which  is  the  most  useful.  Tho  eye  cannot  say  to  the  hand,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee," 
nor  the  head  to  the  arm.  Science  is  helped  forward  continually  by  practical  men ; 
indnstry  depends  upon  science  at  every  stage  of  its  progress. 

To  prosecute  science  for  the  sake  of  science  is  the  proper  work  of  the  highest  univer- 
sities.   Men  may  well  devote  their  Uvea  to  such  studies. 

Technical  jexpertness  must  usually  be  acquired  at  the  college  period  of  life,  say  be- 
tween the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-one. 

Indnstiial  training  will  ordinarily  be  provided  for  youth  between  the  ages,  say,  of  , 
fourteen  and  eighteen,  or  will  be  supplementary  traimng  to  those  who,  having  begun 
to  work,  are  conscious  of  their  own  deficiencies.    It  is  a  legitimate  part  of  the  element- 
ary school  system. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  thusfiar  iu  almost  all  the  institutions  aided  by  tho  congressional 
gnmt,  the  technical  aspect  predominates,  that  is  to  say,  special  efforts  ore  put  forth  to 
train  up  men  who  shall  lead  in  the  applications  of  science  to  industry.  I  do  not  know 
that  among  all  this  group  of  colleges,  there  is  an  exception  to  this  recognition  of  the 
obvioxis  wants  of  tho  country.  Some  of  tho  institutions  also  appear  to  have  closely  in 
mind  the  wants  of  those  who  are  to  labor  with  their  own  hands  upon  the  farm-  and  in 
the  work-shop.  There  is  one  institution,  and  possibly  more,  where  the  presence  of 
post-graduate  students,  studying  science  lor  its  own  sake,  is  regarded  as  of  the  highest 
'vahie.  Probably  as  the  next  decade  proceeds,  these  three  tendencies,  all  good  and  aU 
honorable,  will  bo  more  and  more  distinctly  marked ;  but,  at  present,  it  would  hardly 
be  just  to  attempt  a  classification  of  the  colleges  upon  this  basis.  We  may,  however, 
even  now  discover  a  tendency  to  certain  special  lines  of  work  in  tho  several  institu- 
tions which  are  under  discussion. 

The  congreesional  enactment  uses  the  phrase  "  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  the  Me- 
chanic Arts,"  and  this  terminology  has  governed  the  aim  of  every  foundation.  Massa- 
chusetts is  the  only  State  which  has  divided  the  fund — giving  the  larger  portion  for 
the'  promotion  of  agriculture,  the  lesser  for  technology.  In  Missouri,  the  school  of 
nnnes  is  to  be  built  up  away  from  the  other  departmente  of  the  university,  but  under 
the  same  trustees.  The  other  States  propose  to  provide  in  one  institution  for  both  ag- 
rieoHnre  and  the  mechanio  arts.  But  there  are  often  decidc<l  indications  of  greater 
excellence  in  one.department  than  in  another.  Thus,  in  Michigan,  Iowa,  Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania^  and  hitherto,  in  Illinois,  education  in  agriculture  has  prepoudcrated 
oyer  that  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  same  is  doubtless  true  elsewhere.  Such  tenden- 
cies will  doubtless  be  more  and  more  distinctly  manifested  as  the  years  roll  on,  and 
doubtless  the  country  will  be  much  benefited  by  this  uecessanr  and  multiform  diver- 
sity. It  is  very  desirable  that  there  should  be  as  little  reduplication  as  possible,  and 
that  each  national  college  should  have  an  office  and  aim  of  its  own,  distinct  from  that.  ^ 
of  other  institutions,  based  upon  a  careful  study  of  the  want  of  the  State  in  which  it 
i^  located,  the  nature  of  the  colleges  and  schools  already  organized,  and  the  degree  of 
colture  which  the  young  men  of  the  region  are  likely  to  seek  after  and  attain. 

THE  PROMOTION  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  in<iuiries  which  can  be  made  in  respect  to  tho  influenci 
of  the  congressional  grant  pwtains  to  the  science  of  agriculture.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  many  of  those  who  urged  upon  Congress  the  bestowal  of  a  grant  of  land  to  the 
wvMal  States  were  deeply  interested  in  the  culture  of  the  soil  and  in  the  development 
^  the  na^onal  resources  by  improving  the  agriculture  both  of  the  older  and  newer 
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States.  Tbore  is  also  uo  doubt  that,  in  many  cases,  the  end  to  be  gmised  was  lieilv 
understood  than  tbo  means  which  should  be  employed;  or,  in  other  words,  that  Hm 
tiieory  of  agricultural  education  was  vaguely  worked  ont. 

The  action  of  Congress,  however,  was  most  wisely  guided  under  the  leadenhlp  of 
Hon.  J.  S.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  then  a  Representative  and  now  a  Senator  in  CongraSySd 
that  not  only  agriculture,  but  the  mechanic  arts— and  not  only  these  departments  ol 
study,  but  all  omer  branches  of  modem  science— might  be  taught  in  the  iostdtstioM 
aided  by  the  national  bounty.  Even  classical  studies  are  not  excluded.  The  objed  a^ 
the  gift  is  expressly  stated  to  be  '^  the  liberal  and  practical  ednoation  of  the  indnstriol 
classes."  As  an  indication  of  the  mode  in  which  tlie  several  States  are  trying  to  Bwed 
the  agricultural  demands,  the  following  facts  are  brought  together  from  the  printeA 
statements  of  the  several  colleges : 

Delaware.— The  college  has  the  use  of  the  farm  of  the  pro&ssorof  agrionltnre,  em- 
bracing about  70  acres  of  well-improved  land,  a4}oining  the  town  of  Newark,  eonteis- 
ing  meadow,  tillage,  and  pasture  grounds,  six  acres  in  truck  garden  eight  aoree  in 
small  fruitB  and  vineyard,  five  acres  in  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  plums,  and  the 
whole  place  well  supplied  with  stock,  tooU,  and  rarm  machinery. 

niiwM, — ^The  College  of  Agriculture  consists  of  two  divisions,  s^led — Itt^  the  sehool 
of  agriculture  proper ;  2d,  the  school  of  horticulture  and  fruit-growing.  The  coQege  has 
a  large  stock  farm  of  410  acres,  provided  with  a  bam,  and  has  a  laige  variety  of  cattie. 
It  is  well  suppUd  with  farm  machinery  and  tools. 

There  is  also  an  experimental  farm  of  about  70  acres,  exclusive  <^  or^iards,  ^bc  A 
clinic  for  sick  animals  is  held  in  the  fall  or  winter  term,  to  furnish  opportanity  for  the 
practical  study  of  veterinary  science.  Surveying  and  drainage  are  illoBtrated  by 
practice  in  the  field.  The  course  in  the  school  of  norticaltare  embraces  such  Btodica 
as  are  necessary  to  thorough  mastery  of  gardening,  frnit-growiDg^  and  ft>reetry.  The 
school  has  ample  horticultural  grouuds  of  about  130  acres,  iucliiding  20  acres  of  fbnet 
plantations,  10  acres  of  ornamental  grounds,  several  acres  of  nnrserieey  and  lai;ge 
garden  plats.  It  has  an  apple  orchara  containing  about  1,400  varieties,  a  pear  or^ard 
,  of  nearly  400  varieties,  and  various  kinds  of  small  fruits.  It  has  two  well-fiUed  green- 
houses, and  is  amply  supplied  with  garden  machinery  and  tools. 

Jotra.— The  farm  originally  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  Agricultural  College  com- 
prises 648  acres,  and  contains  about  160  acres  of  woodland.  About  300  acres  are  mder 
the  plow,  and  are  cultivated  by  the  students.  One  hundred  and  ninety  acres  adtf- 
tional  have  recently  been  purchased.  This  tract  is  to  supply  grazing.  The  nuntfj 
contains  about  3  acres,  and  the  garden  about  12.  The  farm  is  well  sapplied  with  boms, 
sheds,  &,(^. 

^an«a«.— The  college  farm  contains  80  acres,  inclosed  by  good  fbncee.  Aboat  eao- 
half  of  this  tract  is  cultivated.  Initial  steps  have  been  taken  to  add  two  or  tlirse 
hundred  acres  to  the  farm.  Aoricnltural  institutes  are  a  feature  peculiar  to  this  iasti- 
tution,  and  npto  January,  1870,  five  had  been  held  at  different  ptfiees  in  the  State. 

Z'entiicity.— The  entfre  tract  oi  land  purchased  for  an  experimental  and  model  fhm 
comprised  '<  Ashland,"  the  home  of  Henry  Clay,  and  the  '*  Woodlands,"  a  tract  a^jeto- 
ing  it.  There  are  463  acres  in  alL  The  Ajshland  estate  is  divided  into  the  aecesstfr 
plats  of  pasture  and  tillable  lands  for  the  handling  of  the  various  breeds  of  ato^  sm 
for  the  culture  of  every  variety  of  crops.  In  this  department  students  have  oppoitooi- 
ties,  while  defraying  part  of  their  expenses,  to  apply  practically  the  priaol^ct  ef 
science  which  they  acquire  in  the  class-room. 

The  horticultural  department  embraces  the  ornamental  and  experimental  groaa^ 
at  Ashland  and  Woodlands,  including  gardens,  orchards,  viaevards,  dso.  Bladetoti 
laboring  in' this  department  are  under  uie  supervision  of  a  skUlfnl  SBperintendcBt,  tad 
have  ample  facilities  for  practically  applying  the  principles  of  botany  and  vegmUs 
physiology,  and  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  art  of  grafting,  budding,  aod  plaaliag, 
and  the  general  care  and  culture  of  all  ]Bnds  of  trees,  dirabe,  and  flowers. 

Afatfte.— The  college  fhrm  contains  370  acres  of  good  land,  witii  boildingB  ml  y^ 
completed,  and  includes  extensive  nurseries. 

i/or^^land.— The  instruction  in  agricultui^  is  both  the(»etieal  and  practicaL  Late 
on  the  farm  is  not  allowed  to  interfere  with  studies,  but  is  superadded  to  the  nualil 
training,  the  primary  object  of  the  college.  The  mrm  contains  428  aoiee,  with  gtei 
and  commodious  buildings,  and  various  breeds  of  cattle,  sheen,  swine,  &e. 

MoBBackwetts, — ^The  farm  at  Amherst  contains  383  acres,  ancTiias  numerous  vaiMta 
of  excellent  stock.  The  farm,  besides  producing  various  kinds  of  grain,  is  lamly  de- 
voted to  the  ^wing  of  the  sugar-beet.  The  indents  are  aU  required  to  wonr  aait 
or  less  of  the  time,  and,  under  the  skillful  and  enthusiastio  g^dance  of  their  instrnfltott» 
are  heartily  interested  in  their  work.  The  success  of  the  agricultural  college  carew  fi 
the  regatta  of  1871  was  a  very  significant  occurrence,  whidi  may  well  be  noticid  I7 
all  who  are  interested  in  questions  of  physical  culture. 

iftcAi^an.— The  farm  contains  676  acres,  about  300  of  which  are  under  enlUiatiw 
Botanical,  vegetable,  and  small  fruit  gardens,  orchards,  nurseries,  museum  of  v^fgM^ 
products,  and  varieties  of  stock,  are  used  constantly  as  means  of  illnstratMUg  tbo 
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theoretioal  sdeiice  as  given  in  text-books.    The  enccess  of  this  institution  has  been 
aasared  for  many  years  past. 

Minnesota.— The  coarse  of  instmction  extends  through  ten  years,  conditions  of  ad- 
mission requiring  that  the  applicant  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  possessed  of 
a  ^ood  English  education,  practical  applications  of  the  various  subjects  of  geology, 
acuDeralogy,  entomology,  Ac,  are  given  in  the  study  of  soils,  the  examination  of  insects 
and  their  effects  upon  vegetation,  &c. 

JIlMowri. — ^In  1870  the  county  of  Boone  and  town  of  Columbia,  Missouri,  gave,  as  a 
bonus  Ibr  the  location  of  the  college  at  Columbia,  the  sum  of  $30,000  in  cash,  and  640 
acjres  of  land  as  i»tt6  agricultural  college  farm.  On  the  farm  are  several  houses,  one  of 
^em  an  elegant  manuon,  worth  $15,000  or  $20,000.  Inhere  are  also  on  the  ground  two 
large  vineyards. 

^ew  Han^hire. — ^The  total  area  of  the  farm  is  158  acres.  Of  this,  about  25  acres  are 
purchased  by  the  college,  and  the  remainder,  in  a  separate  tract,  was  boueht  by  Pro- 
lesaor  Bimond  and  is  held  by  him  to  be  transferred  to  the  Agricultural  College  when- 
ever it  shall  have  means  to  make  the  purchase.  It  has  a  desirable  variety  or  soil  and 
embraces  a  considerable  number  of  acres  of  woodland. 

2irew  Jeney. — ^The  teirm  contains' 99  acres  in  all.  As  only  about  one-third  of  it  is 
upland,  much  draining  has  been  necessary,  involving  a  great  deal  of  labor  and  expense. 
Tfae  crops  are  the  ordinary  staples,  varied  slightly  on  account  of  the  nearness  to  the 
city  ana  the  markets.  The  farm  is  stocked  with  horses,  m^es,  cattle,  and  hogs — ^no 
sheep.    Hie  horses  and  mules  are  ordinary  team  animals. 

J^ew  York. — Cornell  University  has  a  farm  of  over  200  acres,  with  the  necessary  out- 
bnlldings  and  implements.  In  the  instruction  given,  laboratory  and  field  practice  are 
combined  with  the  usual  lecture-room  work,  to  the  utmost  extent  possible.  Three 
courses  of  study  have  been  arranged,  one  of  which  requires  four  years  for  its  comple- 
tion and  leads  to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science.  The  other  two  are  abridged  courses, 
one  of  three,  and  the  other  of  two  years,  comprising  nearly  all  the  purcdy  agricultural 
instruction  given  in  the  ftill  course.  These  abridged  courses  were  made  out  to  meet  a 
want  that  appeared  at  the  opening  of  the  uuiversltv,  and  it  is  believed  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  agri<^tural  community,  which  would  otherwise  derive  little  advantage 
mnn  the  establishment  of  the  college,  will  be  benefited  by  them. 

Psmi^jflvafiia.— The  fJEirm  at  the  Agricultural  College,  near  Bellefonte,  embracing  400 
acres  of  land  of  excellent  natural  quality,  is  still  quite  rough  and  stony  in  many  parts; 
buty  it  is  thought,  a  few  more  years  of  labor  will  bring  it  all  into  good  working  order 
by  the  efforts  of  the  students  themselves.  The  entire  college  buuding  is  234  feet  in 
fifont,  embracing  a  central  part  and  two  wings,  all  facing  in  the  same  line,  and  two 
curtains  between  the  center  and  the  wings  and  facing  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  others, 
bat  10  feet  farther  back. 

There  is  a  nursery  covering  about  six  acres ;  five  acres  more  are  devoted  to  producing 
summer  pears,  mulD«rries,  quinces,  plnms,  &>q.  ;  and  two  more  are  appropriated  for  a 
vineyard.  Hedges  are  culnvated  to  a  great  extent.  Com  and  wheat  constitute  the 
main  crops. 

'^le  State  maintains  two  other  experimental  farms,  one  in  the  neighborhood  of  Phil-  • 
adelphia,  and  the  other  near  Pittsburg,  so  that  the  eastern,  centra^  and  western  dis- 
triete  may  have  benefit  of  experiments  adapted  to  local  differences  of  climate,  soil,  &c. 

IbaasMee. — We  quote  from  the  catalogue  of  the  State  Industrial  College  for  1870--'71 : 
^  A  beautiful  farm,  admirably  suited  to  be  made  a  model,  is  provided,  where  these  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  practically.  In  addition  to  the  professor  of  agriculture,  a  very 
competent  agricultural  chemist,  who  has  spent  the  past  two  years  in  Europe,  studying 
the  sciences  and  visiting  various  colleges  and  schools,  will  return  by  the  opening  of 
the  next  session  with  a  supply  of  the  most  improved  apparatus  for  the  laboratory."  ''  It 
is  fiviikly  stated  that  this  department  is  Just  inaugurated,  and  its  wosk  is  not  fairly 
b^un,  but  its  suceess  is  certain  if  it  only  has  the  friendly  co-operatii^n  of  the  farmers 
themselves." 

Vermont. — The  only  form  in  which  the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  offers  train- 
ing In  agriculture  is  that  of  theory,  except  so  far  as  practice  in  the  chemical  laboratory 
can  be  applied  to  agricultural  subjects. 

A  special  course  of  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects  is  given  in  February  and  March, 
te  meet  the  wants  of  young  men  who  cannot  leave  their  homes  in  the  summer  or 
autanm. 

IFtscwwiw.— The  farm  has  an  area  of  over  235  acres,  and  is  intended  especially  "  as  tin 
expenmmial  farm  where  agriculture  is  to  be  practically  taught  by  experimenting  ou 
different  scHls  and  location  of  the  land,  and  not  a  model  farm^  where  the  best  kind  and 
lai^est  euantity  of  particular  products  are  sought  to  bo  obtained  from  a  particular 
piece  of  land." 

As  yet,  everything  connected  with  this  department  is  too  new  to  show  extensive  or 
very  oonelusivo  results  in  any  series  of  experiments,  but  constant  improvements  are 
being  made  in  the  farm  itself,  and  the  methods  of  experimenting  on  it. 
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MANUAL  LABOR. 

There  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion  and  usage  in  respect  to  the  dosirabilitj  of 
reqoiring  manoal  labor  fi*om  young  men  who  are  attendant  upon  the  nationsd 
schools  of  science.  At  New  Haven  it  has  not'  been  thought  practicable  to  exact  aoj 
such  duty  from  young  men  whose  time  was  fully  occupied  witn  their  scholastic  work; 
but  in  many  other  places  the  opposite  opinion  has  prevailed.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  number  of  colleges,  I  should  think  the  tendency  was  away  from  ra&er  tlum 
toward  an  increase  of  manual  labor.  When  it  is  prescribed,  the  opinions  differ  as  to 
the  end  which  should  be  kept  in  view — some  thmking  chiefly  of  the  health  wMdi 
physical  exercise  promotes,  others  of  the  economy  which  labor  secures,  and  others  stiU 
of  the  dexterity  and  skill  which  proceed  fi'om  the  constant  use  of  implements. 

As  illustrations  of  the  state  of  the  question,  the  following  statements  are  condezified 
from  recent  reports : 

Delatoare.—All  students  in  the  a^icultural  department  who  are  not  exonsed  on  ac- 
count of  physical  inability  are  reqmred  to  labor  on  the  farm,  under  the  direction  of  the 
professor  of  agriculture,  from  one  to  two  hours  each,  day,  except  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
This  labor  is  designed  to  be  educational;  to  exhibit  the  practical  application  of  ^e 
theories  taught  in  the  text-books  and  lecture-room ;  to  preserve  habits  oimduatry  whea 
they  have  been  formed,  and  to  form  them  where  they  do  not  exist ;  to  give  fjocility  and 
precision  in  the  use  of  implements,  and  skill  in  the  applicatiou  of  labor,  and  to  secoro 
more  valuable  physical  culture  than  can  be  furnished  by  any  svstem  of  gymnasliea. 
In  addition  to  tne  time  thus  devoted  to  educational  labor,  all  stuaents  have  the  (^oi- 
tunity  of  working  on  Saturday,  and  such  other  times  as  will  not  interfere  with  a  tboroogb 
preparation  for  the  recitation-room,  when  tliere  is  any  work  to  be  performed ;  for  sv^ 
work  they  receivjs  from  8  to  12  cents  per  hour,  depending  upon  the  ability  and  fidelity 
of  the  laborer. 

Iowa, — ^The  law  requires  that  manual  labor,  an  average  of  two  hours  and  a  half  per 
day,  should  be  as  regular  on  the  part  of  the  student  as  the  daily  recitation.  Hbe  f<d- 
lowing  are  the  rates  of  payment  for  the  year  1871,  as  established  bv  the  trustees; 

1.  Students  working  on  the  £Eu:m  or  doing  other  heavy  work  whion  is  not  instmotive 
shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  from  3  to  9  cents  per  hour. 

.  2.  Stuaents  laboring  in  the  garden,  orchard,  or  ornamental  grounds^  shall  be  paid 
from  3  to  7  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Students  laboring  in  the  work-shop  shall  be  furnished  with  tools  and  all  need^i 
instruction,  but  shall  receive  no  compensation  until  their  labor  is  of  value  to  the 
college,  when  they  shall  be  paid  the  same  rates  as  those  laboring  on  the  fann,  dediu^t- 
iug  a  moderate  sum  for  the  use  of  the  tools. 

4.  Young  ladies  laboring  in  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  laundry,  or  bakeryi  shall  1m 
paid  the  rates  received  by  young  men  laboring  on  the  farm. 

The  president  in  his  report  says :  ^'All  labor  of  the  carden,  orchard,  nursery,  vine 
yards,  ornamental  grounds,  and  nearly  all  the  labor  of  me  farm,  has  been  done  %  the 
young  men ;  and  the  young  women  have,  with  an  equal  zeal  and  energy,  done  almost 
*  the  entire  work  of  the  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bakery.  Still,  the  workers  ace  ao 
numerous,  and  the  labor  so  various,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  this  depart  meat 
so  as  to  make  it  remunerative  to  the  college." 

jlfalne.— Students  are  required  to  labor  not  more  than  three  hours  of  each  day  for  the 
five  days  in  the  week,  the  nature  of  the  work  en^^aged  in  at  any  time  being  aadi  asto 
correspond  with  the  science  studied  at  the  same  timo,  as  far  as  possible. 

Mas8achu»eit8.—'\Jxi(iGT  direction  of  Professor  Stockbridge,  the  students  have  do&e  a 
great  amount  of  labor  during  the  past  year,  much  of  it  of  the  least  interestinf^  and 
most  disagreeable  kind,  such  as  ditching,  stump-pulling,  and  digging  up  old  orQaaids> 
All  students  of  the  regular  classes,  unless  physically  incapacitated,  are  oblieed  to  imii^ 
upon  the  farm  without  compensation  six  hours  each  week,  whenever  called  Qp(m  to 
do  so.  The  intention  of  the  system  of  compulsory  manual  labor  is  altogether  edssa- 
tional. 

Kentucky, — ^All  students  of  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  are  required  to 
spend  a  portion  of  their  time  in  active  labor,  either  in  the  agricultural,  liorticaltenlr 
or  mechanical  department.  They  are  distributed  into  these  several  d^artoMBts 
according  to  their  I'espective  qualifications,  and  as  far  as  practicable  in  b^umony  vilii 
their  wisnes  and  purposes  in  life.  Students  who  wish  to  defray  a  portiim  of  tbeic  49* 
penses  while  acquiring  their  education  are  required  to  labor  four  hours  a  day,  six  dap 
m  the  week.  The  rates  of  compensation  vary  from  5  to  10  cents  per  hour  donagtbe 
first  year,  and  from  10  to  20  cents  per  hour  during  the  second  ana  third  yeaiB,  aeoqrd- 
ing  to  industry  and  proficiency.  All  other  students  are  required  to  work  two  ^0» 
per  day,  three  days  in  the  week,  in  the  horticultural  department,  without  cunijiMm 
tion.  All  students  applying  for  admission  arc  free  to  select  either  the  compenmBi  ^ 
uncompensated  labor. 
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MELITART  SCIENCE. 

It  appears  that  the  clanse  of  the  con^pressional  bill  leqniring  the  national  coUeces  to 
teach  milit^  science  and  tactics  has  given,  in  most  of  the  States,  a  great  deal  oftron- 
ble.  Occasionally  the  requirement  is  regarded  with  favor  by  the  faculty,  but  so  far  as 
my  observatioh  has  gone,  in  most  of  the  States  the  repeal  of  the  clause  would  be  wel- 
comed. Without  special  help  from  the  State  or  firom  Congress,  the  thorough  training 
of  a  military  school  cannot  be  secured,  and  it  is  questionable  whether  the  little  that  is 
done  for  the  recognition  of  military  science  in  most  of  the  national  schools  is  of  any 
real  advantage.  It  would  seem  to  me  very  desirable  to  leave  the  college  in  each  State 
free  to  determine  whether  or  not  to  maintain  military  tactics  as  a  branch  of  instruc- 
tion.   Among  the  announcements  on  this  subject,  I  select  and  condense  the  following : 

Mwisachmetis. — ^The  a^icultural  college  has  provided  amply  for  instruction  in  mili- 
ary science.  A  convenient  armory  and  a  spacious  hall  have  been  erected,  the  State 
lias  furnished  arms  and  equipments,  and  the  United  States  supports  at  the  college  an 
o£Bcer  who  has  entiro  charge  of  this  department.  The  military  drill  in  the  hall  is,  to 
a  ^reat  extent,  substituted  for  manual  labor  in  the  field  during  stormy  weather  and  the 
winter  season. 

DeZoMTore.— According  to  act  of  Congre«s,  all  students  connected  with  the  college 
most  be  connected  witn  the  classes  in  military  tactics  and  engineering,  but  the  faculty 
may,  for  sufficient  reasons,  exempt  any  student  from  the  drill. 

Ca^fomia. — Measures  have  been  tnken  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  creating 
the  university^  in  respect  to  military  instruction  and  discipline.  Professor  Weloker  and 
Assistaut  Professor  Soul^,  graduates  of  the  West  Point  Academy,  have  organized  the 
battalion  of  the  university  cadets.  All  able-bodied  male  students  of  the  university  are 
required  to  attend  the  military  exercises. 

Uhniyis, — ^AU  students,  unless  excused  for  sufficient  cause,  are  required  to  take  part 
in  military  exercise.  There  is  taueht  a  class  in  military  science  and  art,  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary  for  duties  as  officers  of  the  line.  Students  may  be  admitted  into  this  class 
after  having  participated  at  least  two  terms  in  the  general  militai^  exercises.  The 
instraction,  theoretical  and  practical,  does  not  occupy  more  than  five  hours  etlch  week. 

ITofiMM.— The  practical  portion  of  the  military  instruction  is  obligatory  upon  each 
student,  and  embraces  the  manual  of  arms,  including  the  loadings  and  firings,  target- 
practice,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  school  of  the  soldier  and  the  skirmish  drill. 

The  theoretical  portion  of  the  course  is  elective,  and  embraces  the  general  history  of 
tbe  art  of  war,  and  the  elements  both  as  an  art  and  science.  The  course  of  study 
extentls  over  a  period  of  two  years.  A  drill  in  some  one  of  the  arms  of  service,  at 
least  twice  a  week,  is  required. 

JSentucky.—'hi  accordance  with  the  congressional  act,  regular  instruction  is  given  to 
the  students  of  the  Agricultural  College  in  the  infantry  drill  and  military  disoipline 
and  police,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  prescribed  for  the  United  States  Army. 

/ova.— -All  male  students  of  th^  coUego,  except  such  as  may  be  excused,  are  expected 
to  attend  all  military  exercises- in  their  respective  classes.  The  company  or^nization 
conforms  strictly  with  the  United  States  Regulations,  and  the  company  officers  and 
Qon-oommissioDed  officers  are  severally  instructed  in  the  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the»  respective  ranks. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  dosing  these  statements  respecting  the  national  schools  of  science,  it  seems  im- 
portant to  add,  that  many  of  the  colleges  of  the  country  which  do  not  receive  the 
natSonal  grant  are  introducing  scientific  departments  and  courses  of  study )  so  that 
we  shall  doubtless- soon  have  as  manifold  reduplications  of  the  scientific  schools  as  we 
«J«ady  have  of  classical  colleges.  Many,  if  not  most,  of  these  enterprises  will  for 
years  bo  weak,  partly  for  want  of  funds,  partly  for  want  of  teachers,  partly  for  want 
of  definitoness  of  aim,  and  partly  &om  undertaking  to  accomplish  too  much.  This 
state  of  things,  though  undesirable,  is  in  a  great  degree  inevitable.  The  wide  dififh- 
8ion  of  enterprise,  the  popular  regard  for  education,  the  youthful  enthusiasm  and  resolu- 
tion of  every  part  of  the  country,  the  American  readiness  to  seize  and  carry  forward  new 
ideas  regardless  of  experience  and  precedent,  all  contribute  to  this  new  development  of 
e<laeational  plans.  In  the  end  we  must  expect  to  see  fulure  as  weU  as  success :  strong 
prejudice  awakened  agunst  the  schools  of  science,  and  equally  strong  confiaence  in 
their  enduring  importance;  but  the  net  result  is  sure  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to 
the  country  and  mankind. 

Fortunat^y  for  the  culture  of  the  nation,  the  love  of  scientific  research  has  grown 
np,  and  the  need  of  technical  instruction  has  been  advocated  from  no  spirit  m  hos- 
tility toward  literary  and  classical  training.  The  traditional  colleges  of  the  country 
arc  stronger  to-day  than  they  have  ever  been  before.  Their  courses  of  study  and 
methods  of  discipline  have  been  criticised  by  their  advocates  fiur  more  than  by  their 
opponents.  Modem  science  has  only  asked  for  a  fi:ee  course— willing  and  eager  that 
every  branch  of  human  knowledge  usefol  to  mankind  should  have  the  same  liberty. 
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More  than  this  can  be  said :  the  wisest  and  best^ioformed  advocates  o£  the  scieotiie 
school  insist  upon  lingaistio  training  forming  part  of  the  curriculum  for  youth.  In 
some  cases  Latin  is  expressly  required ;  commonly  French  and  German  are  indispeosi- 
hie ;  and  there  are  gratifying  indications  that  the  critical  study  of  the  mother  Umgm 
is  to  be  promoted  with  the  same  thoroughness  heretofore  exhibited  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

DI6GIPLINS  DEFINBD. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  who  are  interested  in  the  relations  of  scienoe  and  oi  lan^age  to 
education  would  ponder  a  well-considered  and  elaborate  essay  in  the  North  American  Be- 
view  for  October,  1871,  which  was  written  by  a  scholar  who  is  acknowledged  in  Ger- 
many, as  well  as  at  home,  to  stand  among  the  foremost  of  philologists,  Professor  W.  D. 
Whitney. 

In  reference  to  the  perpetual  echo  of  the  word  ''discipline"  In  educational  disoas- 
sions,  he  makes  the  following  pithy  remarks :  ''  Discipline  is  a  word  with  which  nol  s 
little  conjuring  is  done  now-ardays  by  m^Di  who  £ul  to  understand  fuUy  what  it  mBsna 
It  is  often  spoken  or  written  of  as  if  it  wire  itself  an  end,  or  at  least  the  means  to  an 
end;  as  if  it  were  something  quite  unconnected  with  the  acquisition  of  Taloalile 
knowledge ;  as  if  the  acquisition  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  always  cave  disc^ 
line,  wh&e  tilat  of  other  kinds  did  not ;  and  so  on.  Now,  properly  G^[»eakliig,  cnltBre 
and  training  are  the  only  ends,  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  the  only  means  to 
them,  while  the  position  of  discipline  is  rather  that  of  a  method.  The  essence  oi  ^ 
cipline  is  simply  preparation ;  that  is  a  disciplinary  study  which  duly  leads  the  way  to 
something  that  is  to  come  after.  He  who  sets  up  discipline  and  knowledge  as  oppond 
to  and  excluding  each  other,  wholly  misapprehends  their  mutaal  relations,  and  oasts 
the  advantage  into  tho  hands  of  his  adversaries.  In  reality,  the  connection  and  inter- 
dependence of  the  two  aro  complete.  No  discipline  without  valuable  knowledge 
acquired:  all  valuable  knowledge  available  for  coscipline;  the  discipline  in  propor* 
tion  to  tne  amount  and  value  of  the  knowledge  acquired — these  are  fundameotal 
truths  in  tho  theory  of  education. 

**  Only,  of  course,  the  degree  of  value  of  any  given  knowledge  is  not  absolute,  lot 
relative.  One  kind  of  knowledge  is  worth  more  to  men  in  general,  another  to  a  psfftic* 
iilar  learner,  in  view  of  his  natimd  disposition,  his  past  studies,  or  his  plans  for  the  fa- 
tnre:  one  kind  is  worth  more  than  another  at  a  certain  stage  of  education  ;  one  kind 
should  be  taught  in  a  certain  manner  and  extent,  another  in  another.  The  discipUnarj 
method  implies  that  the  instructor,  viewing  the  whole  body  of  knowledge  in  its  con- 
nections and  applications,  will  bring  before  his  pupils'  mind  the  right  kind,  attheri^t 
time,  to  secure  the  best  result  in  the  end." 

He  also  adds  the  following  remarks  upon  the  relations  of  science  to  language  in  ap 
educational  scheme.  If  su^  just  and  enlightened  views  were  generally  prevalent,  it 
would  bo  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the  progress  of  truth  and  elviKzation  : 

^'Nothing,  therefore,  can  well  be  more  unfortunate. for  liie  cause  <tf  edooatiea tiian 
that  misunderstanding  should  prevail  between  the  representatives  of  two  depart- 
ments of  study  so  nearly  an'eeing  in  both  object  and  metnod,  which  are  not  antagoaiB- 
tic,  and  hardly  even  antithetical,  but  rather  supplementary  to  one  another ;  n^ing 
sadder  than  to  hear,  on  the  one  hand,  the  works  of  man  decried  as  a  subject  of  stodj 
compared  with  the  works  of  God,  as  if  the  former  were  not  <dso  the  works  of  God,  or  tf 
if  the  latter  concerned  us,  or  were  comprehensible  by  us,  except  in  their  relation  to  as; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  to  hear  utility  depreciated  and  facts  sneered  at,  as  if  utility  were 
not  merely  another  name  for  value,  or  as  if  there  were  uiythin^  to  op|»ose  to  htia 
save  fictions.  Men  may  dispute  as  to  which  is  the  foremost^  but  it  is  certain  that  tiiefle 
are  the  two  feet  of  knowledge,  and  that  to  hamper  either  is  to  check  the  progress^ 
culture.  Each  has  its  undesirable  tendencies,  which  the  influence  of  the  o^ier  mtirt 
help  to  correct;  the  one  makes  for  overconservatism,  the  othw  for  overradicalism ;  tbe 
one  is  apt  to  inspire  a  too  credulous  trust  to  authority,  the  other  an  overweening  self- 
confidence,  a  depreciation  of  even  rightful  authority,  a  contempt  for  the  past  and  ifc 
lessons.  Both  alike  have  an  imperative  claim  to  our  attention,  and  upon  titeirdae 
combination  must  rest  the  system  of  education,  if  it  would  be  indeed  disclplinaiy. 

"  Into  tho  more  practical  question  of  what  constitutes  their  due  oombination  wede 
not  hero  enter,  having  undert^en  to  speak  onlyof  some  cf  the  principles  that  undedie 
its  settlement.  What  part  of  philological  traimng  shall  be  given  through  the  EngllEftt 
the  other  modern  tongues,  or  the  ancient ;  how  we  are  to  avoid  cram,  and  civo  tb«t 
which,  instead  of  obstructing  or  nauseating,  creates  tho  capacity  and  the  desiie  fw 
more ;  how  to  adjust  the  details  of  a  proper  compromise  between  the  general  and  the 
special  discipline  and  culture ;  these  and  matters  demanding  tho  most  careful  eonsM 
oration,  and  sure  to  lead  to  infinite  discussion,  since  upon  them  the  differences  of  indh 
vidua]^  taste,  capacity,  and  circumstance  must  occasion  wide  diversities  of  opinion. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  will  only  repeat  that  those  differences  themselves  hsrrt  to  befw 
allowed  for  in  our  systems :  that  wo  may  not  cut  out  too  strait-laced  a  scheme  « 
study ;  to  be  forced  upon  all  minds  that  in  an  acknowledged  course  of  eomptoa^ 
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ind  selection  it  were  foolish  to  exfhot  uniformity ;  that  we  should  beware  how  mnoh 
?e  pronoance  indispensable,  and  bow  we  allow  oorselves  to  look  down  upon  any  one 
inmsed  in  what  oar  experience  has  taught  as  to  regard  as  valuable,  since  he  may 
laye  gained  from  something  else  that  we  are  ignorant  of  an  equal  or  greater  amount 
>f  discipline  and  enlightenment.  Let  us,  above  all  things,  have  that  wisdom  which 
tonsists  in  knowing  how  little  we  know ;  and,  as  its  natural  consequence,  the  humility 
md  charity  which  shall  lead  us  to  estimate  at  its  utmost  value  and  to  respect  what  is 
mown  by  our  fellow." 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours,  respectfully, 

D.  C.  GILBIAN. 
Jenend  J.  Eaton,  Jr., 

UnUeA  SkOes  CkmmuBioner  of  EdnoaHon,  Woihington,  D,  C. 
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exhausted.) 
1865.— Second  annnal  report. 
1866.— Third  annnal  report. 
1867.— Fourth  annual  report. 

1868.— Fifth  annual  report.    (Containing  illustrations  of  the  buildiugs.J 
iB69.— Sixth  annaal  report.    (Containing  illustrations  of  the  buildiu|^.; 
1870.— Seventh  annual  report,    ^ontainmg  illustrations  of  the  buildings.) 
1871.— Eighth  annual  report.    (Containing  a  plot  of  the  college  farm.) 

MICHIGAN^ 

1857  and  onward. — ^Annual  catalogues.    (The  catalogue  for  1857  contains  the  legislation 

and  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  the  college.) 
1863.- Second  annnal  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  State  board  of  agriculture.    (Con- 
tains a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  agricultural  college.) 
1864.- Annual  catalogue. 
1865.— Annual  catalogue. 
866.— Report  of  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Address  on  the  Agricultaral  College.    By  Gorornor  H.  H.  Crapo. 

Annual  catalogue. 
867.— Annnal  catalogue. 
666.— Beport  of  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Annual  catalogue. 

Experiments  conducted  at  the  Agricultural  College. 
i869.— Report  of  the  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Address  on  the  industrial  arts,  by  Hon.  G.  Willard. 

Report  on  experiment  in  agricultural  chemistry. 

Report  on  farm  experiment. 
^0.— Report  on  the  acoomttB  of  the  State  Agricultural  College. 

Annual  catalogue. 

MINNESOTA. 

800.— Report  of  the  committee  on  organization,  made  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Tenth  annual  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction.    (Con* 
taining  report  of  president  of  the  university.)    208  pp.,  8vo. 
d70r— Annnal  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Annual  report  of  the  board  of  regents  of  the  university. 

Announcement  of  the  university  for  1871. 
871.— University  Almanac  for  1871.    (Containing  historical  sketch  of  the  university. 

Announcement  of  the  university  for  1872.    32  pp.,  12mo. 

MISSISSIPPI. 
^871.— Minutes  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  university,  vdth  an  appendix  on  tho 
organization  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic  Arts.    27  pp.,  8vo 
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mssouBi. 

1870.— Report  of  the  UniTersity  of  MissoorL 

Address  of  President  Read  at  the  commencementi  19rO. 
1871.— Report  of  the  university,  by  the  curators.    (Containing  catalogue, 
ments,  &c.)    117  pp.,  8vo. 

NSW  HAMP8HTRB. 

18G7  and  onward.— Cataloeaes  of  Dartmouth  College. 

First  report  of  the  trustees. 
1868. — Second  report  of  the  trustees. 
1869.— Third  report.    (With  charts.)    83  pp.,  12mo. 
1870.— Fourth  report  of  the  same.    ( With  topographical  map  of  the  farm  and  engniYiiij 

of  college  edifice.)    40  pp.,  12mo. 
1871.— Fifth  report  of  the  same. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

1865  and  onward. — Catalogue  of  Rutgers  College. 

1865. — First  annual  report. 

1866. — Second  annual  report. 

1867.— Third  annual  report. 

1868. — ^Fourth  annual  report 

1869.— Fifth  annual  report. 

1870. — Sixth  annual  rei>ort. 

(These  reports,  in  addition  to  other  matter,  contain  annually  the  lectorei  d 
Professor  Q.  H.  Cook,  delivered  in  different  counties  of  the  State.) 

NEW  YORK. 

1866.— Report  of  the  committee  on  organization  of  Cornell  University. 

1869.— Address  on  agricultural  education.    By  Andrew  D.  White,  president  of  Coniell 

University.    50  pp.,  8vo. 
Catalogue  of  Cornell  University. 
1869-70.— The  Cornell  University  registers.     (The  last  containing  an  addrew  by 

President  White  relative  to  the  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Mechanic 

Art».) 

PENNSYLVANIA* 

1859. — Annual  report  of  the  Farmers'  High  SchooL 

1860.- Inaugural  address  of  the  president  of  the  Fanners'  High  School.    26  pp.,  8v« 

1860-^61.— Catalogues  of  the  Farmers'  Hi^h  School. 

1862  and  onward. — Catalogues  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania. 

1862.— Report  of  a  committee  of  the  trustees.    63  pp.,  8vo. 

1864.— Plan  for  organi  zation  of  oolleges  for  agriculture  and  meohanio  arts.    36  pp.,  ^ 

1869.— First  annual  report  of  East  Pennsylvania  Brperimental  Farm. 

Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
1870.— Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  Agricultural  College. 
1871.— Report  of  the  trustees  of  the  A^cultural  College. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

1863.— Act  of  Congress  granting  land  for  the  establishing  of  affricultural  ccHiefft, 
with  resolutions- accepting  the  lands  for  Rhode  Islimd  and  assigning  tbem '' 
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Brown  University.    12  pp.,  8vo. 

1865  and  onward.— Catalogue  of  Brown  University. 
1866.— Fkst,  second,  and  third  annual  reports  of  the  Agricultural  College  of  ShMi 

Island. 

BAST  TBNNB08EE. 

1870.— Catalogue  of  State  Industrial  College. 
1871. — Catalogue  of  State  Industrial  College. 

VERMONT. 

1866  and  onward.— Annual  reports  of  the  State  Agricultural  College  for  1866-^ 

Cf^ogues  of  University  of  Vermont. 

WEST  YIROINIA. 

1868. — First  annual  catalogue  of  State  Agricultural  College. 

WISCONSIN. 

1806  and  onward. — Catalogues  of  the  University. 

Annual  reports  of  the  regents,  ^^.^.^^^  ^^ GoOglc 
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EBVCATieif    OF    THE    BEIIVD. 

GENEEAL  STATiaTICS  OF  BLINDNESS. 

It  is  nsaally  ihoaj^ht  that  tlie  pn^portion  of  blind  persons  in  any  commnnity  depends 
TeatI y  npen  climatic  inflnences.  Zeone,  so  long  director  of  the  institution  for  tlie  blind 
9  BeiliD,  pat  forth  tables  dio  wing  that  the  ratio  of  the  blind  to  the  whole  population  is— 

tetween  20°  and  30O  north  hititude 1  to     100 

letween  30°  and  40O  north  latitude 1  to     300 

tetween  400  and  50Ci  north  latitude 1  to     800 

totween  50©  and  60^  north  latitude 1  to  1,400 

letween 67°  and  70O  north  latitude 1  to  1,000 

tetween  70©  and  80°  north  latitude 1  to     500 

Closer  calculation  shows  that  Zeune's  doctrine  is  questionable;  and  his  tables  unre- 
able.   This  is  certainly  so  with  regard  to  the  United  States. 

Thecensus  of  ISTOgiyes  20,320  as  the  number  of  the  blind  in  the  United  States,  the  whole 
opulation  being  ^.555,983.  But  this  by  no  means  represents  the  number  cut  off 
x)m  the  blessings  of  common  schools,  and  the  common  occupations  of  life,  by  total  or 
artiallackofmght. 

None  are  counted  as  blind  who  ought  not  to  be  counted ;  while  some  who  are  totally, 
Qd  many  who  ar©  partially  blind,  escape  notice.  People  dislike  to  admit  their  own,  or 
mx  ehlldren's  imnerfection  of  vision. 

If  we  should  applj;  the  test  used  in  some  schools  for  the  blind,  and  count  as  blind  all 
^no  cannot  distin^^h  printed  letters  the  ef^th  of  an  inch  square ;  all  those  who  "  see 
len  as  trees  walking,"  but  who  cannot  see  distinctly  enough  to  pursue  ordinary  indns- 
jal  occupations ;  and  add  the  average  persistent  number  or  those  temporarily  deprived 
fthe  use  of  their  eyes  by  disease,  we  should  have  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  number  of 
wividnal  snffererd,  and  the  amount  of  public  loss  consequent  upon  lack  of,  or  defect  of, 
se  sense  of  sight. 

We  are  gathering  statistical  data  to  show,  more  accurately  than  has  yet  been  done, 
le  number  of  the  blind  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  and  in  various  States  of  the 
nited  States ;  bnt,  although  not  yet  ready  for  publication,  they  indicate  that  the 
)aimonly  received  theory  of  Zeune,  that  blindness  increases  as  we  go  northward  or 
^tiiwaid  from  tbe  center  of  the  temperate  zone,  is  not  true  of  this  continent. 

CAUSES  OP  BUNBNESS. 

k  careful  examination  of  500  cases  at  the  Perkins  Institution  shows  the  causes  of  blind- 
9S8  to  be :  Congenital,  37.75  per  cent.;  disease,  47i)9  per  cent.;  accidents,  15.16  percent. 
)  dioold  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  many  of  those  set  down  as  blind  by  disease 
*  by  accident  were  bom  with  organs  of  sight  too  feuUe  to  resist  ordinary  destructive 
^udes  of  disease  or  accident.  A  blow  of  a  chip,  or  a  blast  of  cold  air,  that  would 
Feet  sound  visual  organs  only  slightly  and  temporarily,  is,  in  these  persons,  followed 
\  severe  inflammation,  often  enmng  in  blindness.  They  were,  so  to  speak,  not  bom 
uid,  but  bom  to  become  blind* 

PHYSICAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  BUND  AS  A  CLASS. 

The  failure  of  the  visual  organs  to  pezforai  their  functions  normally,  or  to  x>erform 
uem  persistently  through  life,  is  often  a  symptom  of  some  defect  which  pervades  the 
bole  bodily  organization.  The  inference  from  this  is,  that  the  blind,  taken  as  a  whole 
Bfis,  have  less  bodily  vigor*  less  persistent  vital  force,  than  ordinary  persons.  Tbe 
perinduced  sedentury  habits  still  further  depress  the  vital  force,  so  that  the  blind 
've  less  than  average  power  to  resist  disease  and  destractive  agencies  than  average 
arsons  have. 

According  to  tables  carefully  prepared  at  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  it 
pears  that  of  the  entire  1,10^  persons  (admitted  to  seven  institutions)  whose  after 
story  is  known.  878  now  survive ;  whereas  the  life  table  of  Massachusetts  calls  for 
ont  964,  and  tnat  of  England  for  about  979  survivors — thereby  indicating  that  the 
W  of  thebliudf  represented  by  the  returns  of  these  institutions,  to  resist  destractive 
anences  Is  8.9  per  cent,  less  than  t^at  of  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  and  10.3  per 
tit  less  than  that  of  the  population  of  all  England ;  and  that  the  number  of  deaths  is 
^m  60  to  80  per  cent,  greater,  according  to  the  tables  employed  for  the  comparison, 
ui  the  number  requirad  by  such  tables. 

8KBTCH  OP  THB  RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OV  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  BLIND  IN  EUROPE. 

Kotwithstanding  the  general  sympathy  which  blindness  excites,  and  the  uidversw 
idiness  to  help  those  suffering  by  this  sore  infirmity,  no  better  way  ^a^  devised 
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to  do  80  than  that  of  giving  them  alms,  until  toward  the  end  of  the  eigfateeoftttB- 
tnry. 

The  device  of  forming  letters  by  placing  pins  in  Urse  cnshiona  had  been  adopM^ 
several  noted  blind  persons  in  Germany.  One  of  them,  Weissenbeig  of  MaAat, 
added  a  method  of  making  relief  maps. 

Mademoiselle  Paradis,  a  blind  pianist  of  Vienna,  who  waa  familiar  with  ihese  fp- 
cesses,  came  to  Paris  in  1784.  She  nsed  a  large  pincushion  in  which  she  stnekpi^la 
represent  notes.  Among  her  acquaintances  was  the  Abb^  Valentine  HaHy,  Imite^ 
the  celebrated  mineralogist. 

Haiiy  at  once  saw  how  Mademoiselle's  pincnsihion  ihi^it  become  changed  to  i 
book.  He  embossed  some  stiflf  paper  with  large  letters,  and  found  they  ooaW  b&fiite- 
gaished  by  the  touch.  He  immediately  sought  out  some  blind  children,  amo^|^«i» 
was  a  little  bogaar-boy,  named  Lesucr,  of  superior  talents  and  quick  wit  iiim  *■? 
afterward  played  the  same  part  in  the  enterprise  of  educating  the  blind  asMftsmnbad 
done  in  that  of  deaf-mutes.  Hatiy  taught  him  to  distioffuiah  lettera,  aritbmefUeai  £^ 
ures,  and  outline  maps.  In  a  few  weeks  he  exhibited  his  pupil  before  the  Soei^ 
Philanthropiqne,  and  carried  them  as  by  storm.  A  small  house  (r^o.  18  Notity-UuM  to 
Victoires)  was  put  at  his  disposal,  and  also  funds  to  support  twelve  sohoUift  Tbs^ 
blind  girl's  pincushion  was  the  foundation  of  the  first  mstitution  for  the  edac«tioi«f 
the  blmd. 

If  the  history  of  this  first  public  institution  for  the  education  of  the  blind  had  bea 
known  by  founders  of  similar  institutions  in  this  country,  some  of  them  might  b^ 
avoided  some  mistakes  and  losses.  It  shows  clearly  that  the  most  generous  iraptheN 
unguided  by  reason,  may  lead  to  meaenres  more  hanniul  than  helpful  to  the  objectrfar 
sympathy ;  and  that  no  amount  of  genius  and  zeal  can  atone  for  lack  of  common  e«iL*e. 

Valentine  Hatiy  had  genius,  generosity,  and  zeal ;  bnt  he  lacked  common  senec.  aau 
utterly  failed  ae  an  administrator  of  affairs. 

It  is  usually  supposed  that  Hatiy  first  conceived  the  idea  of  teaching  the  l)lindfc« 
the  sad  exhibition  of  a  band  of  blind  musicians,  with  leathern  spectacles  on  uott^iH 
music  books  before  their  sightless  eyes,  playing  to  a  crowd.  There  is  (or  wis,  vitha 
nryr  memory)  a  low  coffee-house  in  Paris  in  which  blind  men  fiddledfor  Hie  amnsca^' 
of  the  visitors,  hence  called  the  Ca/^  des  AveugUs,  Hatiy  probably  visited  it  whiles 
his  search  for  pupils  for  his  new  school;  but,  from  what  I  gather  of  lus  memoiis^it^ 
most  probable  that  his  first  impulse  was  received  from  what  he  saw  of  Hademoittlie 
ParacDs  and  her  pincushion.  His  enthusiasm  and  zeaLso  hastened  the  pi^T&»  ^  ^ 
little  school,  that  in  the  very  same  year  he  exliii)ited  them  before  Loms  XVI  and  Iii» 
court.  They  made  a  deep  impression  upon  all  hearts.  Their  reading  excited  woDOff, 
admiration,  and  undue  hope.  The  school  became  one  of  the  lions  of  rarls ;  and  its  ear 
ter  a  favorite  of  the  court.  He  was  made  interpreter  to  the  Kiuff,  and  to  the  n^^ 
department,  for  the  English,  German,  and  Dutch  languages;  roy^  interpreter;  aw 
professor  of  ancient  inscriptions;  and  finally,  secretary  to  the  Kiuf. 

In  the  same  year  he  dedicated  to  his  royal  master  a  book  callea  "  Essays  npoa  ^ 
Education  of  the  Blind."  This  was  printed  in  relief,  nominally  by  the  blind  boys  ttfe- 
new  school,  but  really  by  Clousier,  the  printer ;  the  boys,  perhaps,  pulling  the  p^ 
This  book  (which  is  of  httle  real  value)  was  tnmslated  mto  Englisli  by  BlacklocKf  tk 
blind  poet,  in  1795. 

The  school  seems  to  have  been  badly  directed;  and  in  1790  it  was  joined  toi^.^' 
the  deaf-mutes,  and  the  two  classes  were  assembled  in  the  Convent  of  the  Cefeetiai 
The  union  seems  to  have  been  unwise,  and  unblessed.  The  managers  quarreled;  a^J 
managed  matters  so  badly  that  the  existence  of  both  schools  was  endangered;  «cjj 
the  National  Assembly  decreed,  July  2, 1791,  that  the  expenses  of  the  schools  sboum  w 
assumed  by  the  State,  and  that  one  pupil  should  be  received  from  each  of  the  ei^ 
departments  of  France. 

But  the  pecuniary  relief  did  not  mend  matters  in  the  schools.  The  quairds  «  ^ 
managers  were  taken  up  by  the  pupils :  and  the  blind  and  the  mutes  were  ftt  log^. 
heads.  This  discreditable  condition  or  things  was  terminated  after  the  w*^**^;! 
9th  Thormidor,  Anno  H,  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention,  July  27, 17^  ^j'^ 
separated  the  disputants,  and  placed  the  deaf-mutes  in  the  seminary  of  Saint  Mag»^* 
and  the  blind  in  Saint  Catharine^s  House,  Rue  des  Lombards.  .  , 

But  Hatiy's  intemperate  zeal  made  matters  still  worse  at  the  school  for  tb«  ^ 
Having  discarded  what  were  styled  the  mummeries  of  the  Roman  Church,  ^^^ 
philanthropes  set  up  more  ridiculous  mummeries  of  their  own;  and  Haiiy»J^ 
become  a  sort  of  sub-priest  of  ReveUiere  Lepaux,  used  to  make  his  pupils  take  ff^  ^ 
the  miscalled  religious  ceremonies,  by  chanting.  ^  ^. 

Earnestly  desiring  to  make  his  pupils  happy,  he  foolishly  thought  to  do  so  by^£/ 
ing  some  of  them  to  marry,  and  to  bring  their  brides  to  live  in  the  institution*.  '^ 
consequences  may  be  easily  imagined.  Although  an  abb^,  he  had  married  a  ^'^^' 
woman,  but  upon  her  death  he  took  to  wife,  and  to  the  institution,  a  <J<>™'^^,?SSi 

firl,  without  manners  or  culture.    Under  such  a  matron  the  confusion  in  thebon**^ 
ecame  *'  worse  confounded ; ''  and  as  its  chief  and  ostensible  oljeot,  "  thoinfit^^'''^ 
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iie  blind)"  was  not  attained,  Cliapta],ministerof  intorior,  recommended  that  it  be  trans- 
eired  to  the  old  establishment  of  the  Qoinze-Yingts,  or  asylum  for  tifteen  scores  (300) 
)tiiid  soldiers.  Tiiis  step  was  probably  taken  to  get  rid  of  Hatty,  who  had  proved 
Dcompetent  to  direct  the  establishment  which  he  had  created.  He  was  pensioned ;  and 
lis  amortanato^upils  were  utterly  demoralized  by  being  mingled  with  the  inmates  of 
he  Qoinze-Vingls ;  all  of  whom  were  paupers ;  and  some  of  whom  were  beegars. 

After  an  eclipse  of  fourteen  vears,  the  school  was  rescued  from  its  demoralizing  rola- 
;ious,  and  moved  to  a  house  in  Bue  St.  VictOT,  where  it  revived  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
jruiUe.  His  successor,  Dr.  Dufau,  completely  regenerated  it;  obtained  for  it  liberal 
ifttronage  of  the  government ;  and  made  it  tho  leading  establishment  of  the  kind  upon 
hb  Continent. 

Haiiv  attempted,  upon  the  strength  of  his  reputation,  to  establish  a  boarding-school 
br  children.  It  was  dignified  wita  the  name  of  Mus^  des  Avengles,  but  had  no  suc- 
KBs;  and  lived  only  about  two  years.  He  then  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  commenced, 
inder  royal  patronage,  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  the  blind.  He  had  partial 
mcceasin  awakening  public  interest;  but  he  failed  in  the  management  of  his  school  for 
^e  same  reasons  as  in  Paris.  He  was,  however,  treated  with  sreat  respect,  and  received 
die  decoration  of  the  order  of  St.  Vladimir.  He  then  tried  his  hand  in  Berlin ;  but 
dthoogh  ^e  institution  which  he  founded  took  root,  and  still  flourishes,  his  connection 
inth  it  was  ended,  and  he  returned  to  Paris,  to  die  a  dependent  upon  his  less  brilliant 
tmt  (Mer  brother. 

The  fruits  which  Hatty  i^lanted  have  multiplied,  until  all  the  principal  countries  of 
BoTope  have  thoir  special  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  rudiments 
of  learning,  in  music,  and  in  the  mechanical  arts. 

SKETCH  OF  THE    lUSB    AND    PBOORESS    OF    INSTITUTIONS    FOR    THE    BUND    IN    THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

•The  first  public  and  systematic  efforts  made  in  the  United  States  to  secure  for  blind 
children  a  share  in  tho  advantages  of  common-school  instruction,  were  made  in  Boston 
in  1829.  .  . 

Dr.  John  D.  Msher  while  studying  medicine  in  Paris  had  visited  tho  French  school 
for  the  blind ;  and  on  his  return  home  associated  himself  with  a  half  dozen  bonevolcnt 
geatlefmen,  among  whom  was  William  H.  Prescott,  the  eminent  historian,  who  was  him- 
self partially  blind.  It  was  shown  by  experiment,  in  tho  meetings  of  these  gentlemen, 
that  blind  children  could  bo  taught  to  read  embossed  type,  to  distinguish  outline  maps, 
&c.  They  therefore  obtained  from  the  legislature  an  act  (dated  March  2, 1829)  incor- 
porating an  institution,  to  be  styled  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind ;  which 
name  has  been  since  changed  to  that  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum 
for  the  Blind.  The  act  of  incorporation  provided  that  the  institution  should  be  under 
tho  control  of  twelve  trnstees,  eight  to  be  chosen  annually  by  the  corporation,  and 
four  by  the  governor  and  counciL  The  trustees  proceeded  at  once  to  collect  money  to 
wtabhsh  a  school,  and  appealed  to  the  legislature  for  aid.  That  body  had  previously 
made  a  grant  of  $6,000,  to  bo  continued  annually,  for  the  education  of  indigent  deaf- 
mute  nnpils  at  tho  American  Asylum  in  Hartford,  and  as  there  were  not  beneficiaries 
enough  to  exhaust  the  appropriation,  the  unexpended  balance  was  granted  to  tho  in- 
stitution for  the  blind. 

In  1831  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  took  direction  of  the  establishment,  and  he  has  continued 
at  its  head  ever  since. 

The  grants  by  the  legislature  were  during  many  years  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
bencficiariee  received  and  educated ;  but  were  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  cstab- 
rnhment,  and  with  the  number  of  State  beneficiaries  received.  Now  the  sum  appropriated 
»s?30,000ayear,  upon  condition  that  all  indigent  blind  persons  belon^ng  to  Masssachu- 
eetts  who  are  recommended  by  the  governor  and  council,  shall  be  received  and  educated 
g^uitously. 

The  other  New  England  States  immediately  took  measures  to  secure  for  their  blind 
children  the  advantages  of  instmction ;  but,  instead  of  erecting  institutions  at  home, 
8ent  their  beneficiaries  to  the  Massachusetts  school. 

This  history  is  given  somewhat  in  detail,  because  nearly  the  same  course  has  been 
followed  in  establishing  kindred  institutions  in  other  States.  It  shows,  also,  how  oiir 
citizens  are  accustomea  to  work.  Two  or  three  zealous  persons  gather  together  in  a 
small  chamber,  and  pass  resolutions  that  such  and  such  an  institution  is  desirable  and 
muflt  be  had.  If  it  meets  approval,  others  come  Into  the  movement.  They  procure  an 
act  of  Incorporation,  and  when  the  establishment  has  got  successfully  at  work,  they 
ask,  and  generally  obtain,  aid  from  the  public  treasury. 

It  shows,  also,  an  important  fundamental  feature  in  respect  to  which  our  public  in- 
stitutions tor  the  blind  differ.  Some  are,  legally,  private  corporations.  They  may,  or 
jay  not,  receive  aid  from  the  State,  in  shape  of  payment  for  beneficiaries ;  but  the 
otate  has  no  direct  control  over  the  management.  This  is  left  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
chosen  annually  by  tho  members  of  the  corporation.  Such  is  the  original^  New  York 
histitntion  for  tho  Blind,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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Some  are  etrictly  State  iostitations ;  the  State  oims  tiie  proper^,  appoints  the 
tees,  (virtaally  the  Baperintendents,)  and  pays  all  the  expenses.    Such  is  the  New  Teck 
State  Institution  at  Batavia,  and  the  Ohio  InstitaMon  for  the  Blind. 

A  third  elass  are  partlv  private,  partly  public  establishments.  The  property  is  heU 
by  a  corporation ;  but  the  State  appoints  a  certain  number  of  the  b^rd  of  tnisteei, 
generally  one-third,  sometimes  onc^all  Sneh  is  the  Perkins  Instiration  of  Mssss- 
chosetts. 

There  are  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  eaehmode,  but  the  two  chief  adTant^M 
claimed  for  the  thira  class  are  strong.  First,  institutions  so  organised  call  for  the  per- 
sonal sympi^y  and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  a  oonctiderable  number  of  privi^ 
citizens,  and  such  are  sore  to  be  found  when  called  for.  Second,  they  are  kept  out  of 
the  sphere  of  local  politics  and  tiie  socamble  for  office.  Some  institntions  already  suf- 
fer from  the  foot  that  praetically.  however  excellent  the  superintendent  may  be,  bow- 
ever  valuable  his  knowledge  ami  experience,  he  is  turned  out  when  the  political  party 
which  put  him  in,  is  defeated  at  i^  polls. 

But  to  return  to  history.  In  1831  Dr.  Akerly^  of  New  York  City,  who  bad  beoi 
active  in  introducing  insixuetion  for  deaf-mutes,  mterested  himself  and  othen  in  pro- 
curing like  benefits  for  the  blind.  Some  children  were  taken  from  the  almahouae  and 
instructed,  b^  "  wav  oi  experiment,"  in  a  small  room  in  Canal  street,  hy  "Dt.  John  IX 
Buss,  who  raised  the  infant  institution  to  maturity:  and  though  he  long  sinoe  ceased 
to  superintend  it  officially,  he  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  its  efficient  Mend. 

The  first  thought  and  purpose  of  buUding  up  fecial  institutions  for  the  iDfl(taietio& 
of  the  blind  seems  to  have  occurred  to  benevolent  persons  in  New  England,  New  Te^ 
and  Pennsylvania  almost  simultaneously,  but  \nthout  concert 

In  Philadelphia  the  benevolent  Robert  Vaux  had  been  urging  the  matter  for  sever^ 
years  uj^u  his  friends  in  that  city,  before  they  fairly  organised  the  excellent  insltta- 
tion  which  has  grown  to  be  among  the  foremost  of  the  world. 

The  success  of  these  institutions  awakened  an  interest  over  the  whole  United  States. 
A  detachment  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institute  visited  seventeen  Sta4«8,  and  wen 
exhibited  before  the  legislatures  and  people.  Schools  were  established  suocessii^  in 
Ohio,  Virginia^  Kentucky, Tennessee,  Indiana,  North  Carolina,  SouUi  Carolina,  miiMis, 
Wisconsin,  Missouri,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Maryland,  Ifichigan,  Texas,  Axka&- 
sas,  Minnesota,  California,  i^ew  York  State,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  and  West  Yirshua 
Thus  it  has  become  part  of  the  fixed  policy  of  the  country  that  the  blind  ahall  oare 
a  full  share  of  the  instruction. 

The  legislatures  of  thirty-one  States  make  special  appropriations,  ei&er  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  the  blind,  or  for  the  support  of^a  certain  number  of  benefi- 
ciaries in  the  institutions  of  other  States. 

Nineteen  special  institutions  are  in  operation  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  blind,  asd 
seven  others  of  which  the  blind  share  the  benefits  with  the  deaf  mutes.  The  agnegate 
of  their  property  is  about  |3,500,000.  Their  aggregate  annual  income  is  about  half  a 
million.    They  have  received  in  all  6,476  pupils.    Their  actual  present  numl>er  ia  ^fiUB. 

The  general  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  given  in  the  table  subjmned.  Tb0S 
are  made  up  from  recent  written  retams,  given  by  the  several  superintendents. 

We  propose,  in  another  article,  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  course  of  instruction  punasd 
in  these  institutions ;  to  consider  Uie  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  tbe 
mode  in  which  they  are  administered ;  and  to  compare  them  with  European  institnwpi 
of  the  same  kind. 

SAMl^  G.  HOWB. 
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Ab  will  be  seen  from  the  tables,  the  nnmber  of  schoole  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  damb  in  the  country  is  tbirty-eisht.  In  these  were  gathere<l  dnrin^  the  last 
academic  year  more  than  four  thousand  pnpils,  an  increase  of  over  two  hundred  from 
the  preceding  year.  Pennsylvania  has  taken  a  step  towards  clearing  herself  from  the 
charge  of  making  insufficient  provision  for  her  deaf-mutes,  by  incorporating  an  insti- 
tutiou  to  be  loca^  at  Pittsburgh. 

No  essential  changes  have  be^  made  in  the  metho<l6  of  instruction  pursued  in  the 
several  institutions.  Articulation  is,  howeyer,  receiving  increased  attention,  ns  an 
accomplishment  for  the  comparatively  few.  who,  having  acquired  speech  before  losing 
hearing,  retain  more  or  less  facility  of  vocal  utteranee. 

CONYKNTION  AT  INDIIKAPOUS. 

An  event  of  interest  and  importance  was  the  assembling  of  a  convention  of  experts 
in  this  profession,  at  Indianapolis,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1870.  Twenty-four  iustitu- 
tious  were  repi-esented  by  eighty-three  officers  and  teachers,  and  the  deliberations  of 
the  <M>nvention  were  continued  for  nearly  four  days.  The  subjects  presented  and 
delM^ked  were  as  follows: 

LaJiguage,  considcrc<l  in  reference  to  the  instruction  of  primary  classes,  by  Horaee 
S.  Oillett,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Indiana  institution. 

Frizes  as  rewards  for  superiority  in  scholarship,  by  H.  A.  Tnrton,  esq.,  instructor  in 
the  Iowa  institution. 

The  proper  order  ci  signs,  by  £.  G.  Valentine,  A.  B.,  instructor  in  the  Wisconsin  in- 
stitution. 

The  higher  education  of  deaf-mutes,  by  John  C.  Bull,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Con- 
necticut institution. 

Beligious  services  for  deaf-mutes,  by  H.  W.  Milligan,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  the  Illinois 
institution. 

Dav-echools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Edward  A.  Fay,  A.  M.,  professor  in  the  Na- 
tional Deaf-mute  College. 

The  nobility,  dignity,  and  antiquity  of  ihe  sign  language,  by  J.  C.  Covell,  A.  M., 
principal  of  the  Virginia  institution. 

Compulsory  cdncation  in  its  relation  to  deaf-mutes,  by  J.  L.  Noyes,  A.  M.,  principal 
of  the  Minnesota  institution. 

Or^nization  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Philip  G.  Gillett,  A.  M., 
principal  of  the  Dlinois  institution. 

Method  of  preaching  to  deaf-mutes,  by  Franklin  Read,  esq.,  instructor  in  the  Illinois 
institution. 

A  pi^ctical  view  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  Isaac  Lewis  Peet,  A.  M.,  principal  of 
the  New  York  institution. 

The  progress  of  deaf-mute  instruction,  by  Harvey  P.  Peet,  Ph.  D.,  LX.  D.,  late  prin- 
cipal of  the  New  York  institution. 

Minaography. 

Articulation. 

Probably  no  subjec}  is  of  greater  importance  in  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  than 
the  one  brought  forward  in  the  article  first  named  above,  for  it  is  well  understood  by 
instmctoTS  that  when  a  mute  child  has  written  language  well  in  use,  his  education 
proceeds  with  no  greater  difficulty  than  that  of  his  hearing  brother. 

FAMILIARITY  WITH  THB  ENGLISH  LANQUAOB  ESSENTIAL. 

Mr.  Gillett,  an  instructor  of  long  experience  in  the  Indiana  institution,  stated  the 
question  and  the  difficulty  as  follows,  in  opening  his  paper  on  language: 

''The  more  familiar  a  deaf-mute  is  with  the  English  language  at  any  period  of  school 
life,  the  more  satisfactory,  in  general,  will  be  his  progress  in  study  at  any  subsequent 

Seriod.  The  advantages  possessed  and  acquisitions  made  in  this  branch  of  education 
uiing  his  first  year  will  favorably  afiec t  every  remaining  part  of  his  course.  It  is  of  t  he 
highest  importance,  then,  that  he  begin  and  proceed  according  to  the  best  methods. 
And  here  arises  the  great  question  which  takes  precedence  of  every  other  in  the  literary 
education  of  this  class  of  i)er8ons.  What  is  the  best  method  of  making  them  acquainted 
with  our  language  f 

"Are  the  processes  now  employed  the  best  t  Do  deaf-mutes  graduate  from  our  iu- 
stitntions  with  that  ability,  not  to  say  accuracy,  in  the  expression  of  their  thoughts, 
which  may  reasonably  be  exjiected  t  Does  the  average  acquirement  of  the  ordinary 
and  high-class  scholars  approach  that  of  the  common-school  and  academic  graduates 
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of  oar  pablio  schools  as  nearly  as,  under  the  different  circnmstanceSy  we  have  arigbi 
to  demand  f 

''  However  these  qaestions  may  be  answered,  there  seems  to  be  among  the  instracton 
of  deaf-mates  a  prevailing  dissatisfaction  with  their  osnal  rate  of  progress  and  vmat 
of  attainment  in  language.  Their  advancement  should  be  more  rapid,  the  resolto  of 
study  larger  and  more  comf^te.  Their  minds  are  believed  to  be  capable  of  somettuBg 
better.  They  should  leave  the  school,  if  they  finish  the  prescribed  course,  with  a 
ability  to  express  their  thoughts  more  correctly  and  with  greater  &oility;  sooMtSt 
least,  with  elegance. " 

Again  the  difficulty  waa  stated  in  a  ^afMr  on  the  ^oper  order  of  aigna,  by  Hl  Val* 
eutino,  a  young  teacher  in  the  Wisoonsm  institution,  as  follows : 

'^It  must  be  evident  to  you  who  are  so  conversuit  with  deaf-mateSy  to  yon  vbo 
have  watched  their  conversation  and  read  their  productions,  that  they  do  not  waatier 
ideas.  They  oould  talk  from  morning  till  nisht,  with  no  intermission,  if  i>eraiittod; 
and  their  productions,  all  in  all,  show  much  thought.  What,  then,  is  the  dtflScoHyt  I 
believe  it  to  be  this :  When  they  write  out  their  thoughts,  they  express  them,  not  in 
the  English  order,  but  in  the  order  they  have  been  moat  accustomed  to  uae,  in  the  so- 
called  natural  order.  In  short,  they  fail  in  the  converting  process.  Their  minds  not 
being  sufficiently  strong  to  grasp  two  opposite  systems  at  once,  they  naturally  aeqain 
the  system  most  commonly  used.  They  never  learn  to  use  the  English  order  eoinellf, 
because  they  never  learn  to  ihink  in  that  order.'' 

Referring  to  the  importance  of  requiring  deaf-mute  children  to  practice  the  verbal 
language  taught  them  in  school,  Mr.  B.  Talbot,  principal  of  the  Iowa  institatioo, 
and  a  teacher  of  many  years'  experience,  said : 

**  If  a  pupil  must  make  signs,  and  cannot  get  along  >vithout  it^  of  course  we  moftl^t 
him  make  signs,  but  we  can  very  easily  encourage  the  other  torm  of  expresaon.  I 
know  that  sign-makins  is  the  easiest— it  is  the  laziest  process— and  that  is  probably 
the  reason  why  we  follow  it ;  but  if  we  do  our  whole  duty  to  the  deaf-mute  we  mnit, 
as  soon  as  possible,  get  him  out  of  the  habitual  use  of  signs,  and  as  soon  as  possibk  ^ 
him  into  the  constant  practice  of  words  put  together  into  sentences.  I  do  not  can 
how  short  they  are ;  in  fact,  the  fewer  words  in  a  sentence  the  better  for  a  deaf-mntei, 
until  you  get  him  into  the  ready  and  habitual  use  of  the  simpler  forms  of  oxpre^oa. 
We  shonkl,  in  every  way  that  we  possibly  can,  secure  this  practice  in  the  use  w  wffds. 
I  nm  sure,  from  my  experience  in  tbe  school-room  and  out  of  it,  as  well  as  from  vbat 
others  testify  as  the  result  of  their  observation  and  experience,  that  there  is  no  easier 
method  of  promoting  the  early  use  of  verbal  language.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  tbd 
point  of  the  article  before  us — practice,  practice,  over  and  over  again." 

QUESTIONS  DISCUSSED  BY  MESSRS.  GALLAUDET  AKD  KEEP. 

Alluding  to  the  essays  of  Messrs.  Gillett  and  Valentine,  the  writer  of  this  article 
spoke  as  follows : 

"  I  have  listened  to  the  paper  which  has  been  read  this  afternoon,  a«  I  listened  to  tb«? 
paper  read  this  morning,  with  a  very  great  interest.  I  have  followwl  the  discosauss 
as  closely  as  I  might  with  no  less  interest ;  and  I  see  running  through  it  all  tlte  f£<:^ 
which  I  am  very  glad  to  have  acknowledged  so  plainly  in  this  convention,  aod  vhicb 
we  have  all  to  look  in  the  face,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb,  as  a  class,  do  not  muoter  tbd 
English  language.  I  take  it  that  it  is  the  confession  of  the  discussion  and  of  tbe  artic'ie 
that  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  our  institutions,  as  a  class,  do  not  master  the  Englisb  hm- 

faage.  I  consider  this  a  very  serious  confession.  I  dio  not  know  that  I  can  say  vb^ 
first  became  aware  of  this  |pxmt  fact,  though  I  can  look  back  to  the  time  when  i  vas 
not  aware  of  it,  in  my  ex|>eneiioe  as  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But  it  is  a  £k(  o< 
which  I  am  fully  satisfied,  and  I  find  it  pretty  well  confessed  here  to  day.  Otlisr«^ 
deuces  of  this  fact  have  also  come  to  my  knowledge.  To  the  college  at  Washiogto^ 
have  come  students  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  representing  a  lari^e  nunb^  « 
the  institutions.  These  pupils  have  come  to  us  for  the  nurpose  of  extending  their«dft- 
eation;  of  going  into  the  study  of  various  branches  of  learning  not  taught  tbenebf* 
where.  We,  or  course,  have  to  examine  them,  in  order  to  learn  what  have  beea  ib*" 
previous  attainments ;  to  learn  how  far  they  have  mastered  that  langui^  ^to^^ 
the  college  at  Washington  is  made  the  basis  of  communication  and  instruction ;  I  a**^ 
not  the  sign  language,  but  the  English  language.  In  the  working  of  imrcollif^^ 
find  young  men  of  fine  minds,  who  have  had  the  nest  advantages  that  the  ooaiHy^ 
afibrd,  in  institutions  second  to  none,  who,  doubtless,  have  had  faithful  teaeb<f%y 
have  been  earnest  and  persevering  themselves,  and  had  a  great  ambition  tobs  V^ 
ars— we  find  such  young  men  not  by  any  means  masters  of  the  English  langasgfr  ,^ 
saying  this,  I  mean,  not  masters  of  the  English  language  in  its  comporatiyaiy4Uiff^ 
forms — not,  of  course,  the  elementary  forms,  but  the  simpler  forms  of  ea^pmaaBk^^ 
some  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  college  we  have  young  men  whoso  minds  «i»<|y 
stored  with  facts,  who  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  milumlniili—'^ 
who,  perhaps,  know  something  of  French  and  a  good  deal  of  Latin,  and  whoy6k9t^^ 
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masters  of  the  English  lan^age,  as  we  feel,  and  as  overy  one  of  yuu  would  admit,  if 
.  placed  in  communication  with  them,  they  ought  to  he." 

The  ooly  serious  opposition  to  the  views  thus  set  forth  was  made  hy  Mr.  John  R. 
Keep,  for  many  years  an  instructor  in  the  institution  at  Hartford,  who  said : 

'u  am  very  sorry,  for  one,  to  have  the  attainments  of  the  deaf  and  dnmh,  under  all 
the  difflcoities  that  they  haye  to  encounter,  belittled  for  the  sake  of  establishing  a 
theory;  to  have  the  proclamation  made  here,  to  eo  forth  to  the  world,  that,  after,  all 
our  efforts  to  educate  the  deaf  and  dumb,  they  do  not  mwier  the  English  language. 
But  who  ever  claimed  that  they  do  f  It  is  the  wonder  of  the  age  that  they  accom- 
plish eo  mnch,  considering  the  embarrassments  under  which  they  labor.  To  say  they 
do  not  master  the  English  language  is  simply  saying  that  they  are  deaf  and  dumb, 
horn  into  the  world  under  veiy  great  disadvantages ;  l>ut  Ood  has  so  wonderfully  con- 
Btmcted  the  human  mind  that,  of  its  own  native  force,  it  has  invented  a  way  to  com- 
DuiiiicAte  its  ideas.  The  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall,  before  we  have  reached 
the  top  of  the  scaffold,  knock  out  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests;  whether  we 
Bhall  stand  on  the  ladder  and  pull  out  its  rounds  above  us,  and  flatter  ourselves  that 
ve  are  going  up  all  the  faster.  Would  you  destroy  the  French  language  in  order 
tlierehy  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  the  Eujo^lish  t  Where  these  two  spoken  lan- 
l^nages  ore  used  in  one  family  they  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  destroy  the  genius  and  the 
idiom  of  the  one  and  go  into  a  barbiurous  dialect  of  jareon  in  order  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  other.  On  the  contrary,  each  perscm  speaks  his  own  language,  and  speaks 
it  purely  and  without  regard  to  the  other.  It  seems  to  be  monstrous  that  it  should  be 
asserted  hero  that  the  sign  language,  as  is  oonfeased  by  all,  the  only  medium  we  have 
by  which  to  introduce  the  deawiiutc  child  into  the  knowledge  of  English  speech,  is  a 
dangerous  thiog  to  use  in  tho  instruction  of  deaf-mutes." 

CONCLUSIONS. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Keep  states  what  is  not  a  fact  when  he  says  "  the 
sign  languofire  is  confessed"  to  be  "  the  only  medium  we  have  by  which  to  introduce  the 
deaf-mnte  child  into  the  knowledge  of  English  speech."  And,  further,  he  begs  the 
question  when  he  says  "  the  question  before  us  is,  whether  we  shall,  before  we  have 
reached  tho  top  of  the  scaffold,  Knock  out  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests.'' 

It  is  not,  however,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  renew  the  discussion  of  the  conven- 
tion, but  simply  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  general  admission  was  accorded  of 
tlie  unsatisfactoriness  of  certain  results  of  the  system  now  generally  pursued  in  this 
country.  This  admission  may  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  evidence  of  a  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  body  of  teachers  of  deaf-mutes  to  work  out  reforms  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offers,  and  not  to  rest  satisfied  with  repeating  the  processes  of  past  generations. 

It  wonld  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  allotted  to  this  paper,  to  give  even  a  resumS  of 
the  discussions  of  the  convention.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  been  published 
hy  the  Indianapolis  institution,  whoso  generous  hospitalities  the  convention  enjoyed, 
and  copies  of  the  document  can  be  procured  by  any  one  interested  in  its  subject-matter, 
on  ajpplication  to  Iwcv.  Thomas  Maclntire,  superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  tho 
DeaTaud  Dumbf  Indianax>olis,  Indiana. 

PROFESSIONAL  DBAF-MUTB  LITERATURE. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  many  engaged  in  the  work  of  general  education  to  know 
that  the  profession  of  deaf-mute  instruction  has  its  current  literature,  embracing  a 
quarterly  periodical,  besides  several  monthly  and  semi-monthly  papers. 

The  periodical  entitled  *^  The  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb"  has  extended 
through  sixteen  volumes^  its  publication  having  been  begun  in  1847,  in  Hartford,  Con- 
nectieut,  under  the  auspices  of  the  instructors  of  the  institution  in  that  place. 

Sustained  for  two  years  as  a  private  enterprise,  this  publication  was  adopted  in  1850 
as  the  organ  of  the  convention  of  American  instructors  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which 
held  its  first  meeting  at  New  York  in  that  year.  For  eleven  years  its  publication 
was  continued  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  under  the  editorial  direction  of  Luzerne  Rae 
for  four  years,  and  for  seven  years  under  that  of  Samuel  Porter,  both  instructors  in  tho 
institution  at  Hartford,  the  latter  now  a  professor  in  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College  at 
Washington.  Suspended  in  1861,  on  neconut  of  difficulties  growing  out  of  the  war,  it 
was  revived  by  the  action  of  the  conference  of  principals,  held  at  Washington  in  May, 
1868.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  published  in  Washington  for  two  years,  under  the 
char^^e  of  Lewoliyn  Pratt,  followed  by  the  present  editor,  Edward  A.  Fay,  both  profes- 
sors m  the  National  Deat-Mnto  College. 

The  sixteen  volumes  now  complete  present  a  most  valuable  series  of  articles  relating 
to  the  instrnctiou  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  They  include,  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hteraturo  of  our  profession  in  the  English  language,  excepting,  of  course,  text-books, 
and  are  almost  indispensable  to  any  who  wish  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  art  oi 
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instmcting  the  deaf  and  damb,  its  history  and  its  theories,  especially  to  those  vho 
would  become  saccessfol  teachers. 

This  periodical  has  never  been  published  with  a  view  to  pecuniary  profit.  The 
responsibility  of  its  support  has  been  assumed  by  the  several  Stato  institutions,  the 
Qxpense  beine  distributed  pro  rata  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils  in  each. 

There  are  nve  newspapers  which  may  bo  named  as  being  pubbshed  in  the  interest 
of  deaf-mute  instruction.  Four  of  these  are  controlled  and  issued  by  institutions  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  are  designed  to  extend  information  with  regard  to  tho  work 
of  the  respective  institutions  sustaining  them,  and  to  afford  reading-matter  to  their 
pupils  and  their  friends. 

The  ^*  Deaf-Muto  Advance,''  published  at  the  Illinois  institution,  is  a  semi-monthly 
paper ;  the  "  Mute's  Chroniclo,"  published  at  the  Ohio  institution,  is  issued  monthlv, 
as  also  are  the  "  Deaf-Mute  Home  Circle."  of  Kansas^  and  the  "  Pelican,"  of  Lontsiami. 
"  The  Silent  World,"  published  at  Washnigton,  is  neither  controlled  by,  nor  in  the  in- 
terest of,  any  institution.  It  is  a  monthly  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  managed  and  edited 
by  alumni  and  students  of  the  National  Deaf-Mute  College. 

It  is  designed  for  circulation  among  educated  deaf-mutes  and  their  friends^  and  aims 
to  strengthen  the  ties  which  bind  the  graduates  of  our  institutions  to  thcur  tcachen 
and  schoolmates ;  to  keep  the  deaf  and  domb  well  acquainted  with  the  progress  that 
is  constantly  being  made  in  the  systems  of  instruction;  to  famish  a  medium  for  the 
discussion  of  new  theories  and  practices  by  the  deaf  themselves,  as  woU  as  by  their 
friends ;  in  short,  to  minister  to  their  pleasure,  to  instruct,  aid,  elevate,  and  refine, 
and  to  give  others  an  insight  into  the  iilent  world  of  the  deaf,  their  education  and  capa- 
bilities. 

E.  M.  GALLAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
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ANIfVAL  BETIEW  OF   EDVCATIOlf  IN  FOREIGIV  COU2C- 

TB1£8. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In  this  Toview  no  more  than  a  mere  ontline  of  recent  important  educational  eventa 
Id  foreign  countries  is  attempted  j  where  possible,  the  latest  statistics  are  given. 

Wherever  it  has  seemed  essential  to  the  complete  understanding  of  events,  a  brief 
r^um6  of  the  preceding  facts  has  been  given. 

The  oflScial  reports  transmitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  have  been  consulted  as 
far  as  possible,  and,  in  addition,  the  following  standard  and  reliable  German  publica- 
tions : 

"Liiben^s  padagogischer  Jabresbericht,"  [Liiben's  Annual  Review  of  Pedagogics,] 
published  annually  at  Leipsic. 

"  Wolfram's  all^emeineOhrouikdes  Volksschulwesens,"  [Wolfram's  General  Chronicle 
of  public  instruction,]  published  annually  at  Hamburg. 

^'Allgemeine  Schulzei  tung,''  [General  School  Journal,]  published  weekly  at  Darmstadt, 
one  of  the  oldest  G*erman  publications  of  the  kind. 


L— EUEOPE. 

1.— AUSTRIA. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

In  spite  of  innumerable  difficulties,  having  their  cause  chiefly  in  the  many  different 
nationalities  of  the  Austrian  monarchy,  and  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  the  clergy, 
education  has  progressed  rapidly  during  the  last  year. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  1870  was  tho  final  ahoUtlon  of  the  concordat  with  Rome, 
which  had  existed  since  1855.  This  only  refers  to  Austria  proper,  for  in  Hungary  the 
concordat  never  became  a  law.  This  was  the  first  step,  and  others  have  followed 
tending  to  a  complete  secularization  of  public  instruction  and  its  thorough  reform. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  sanctiimed  by  the  votes  of  nearly  all  the  assemblies 
(laudtage)  of  the  different  Austrian  provinces,  with  the  exception  of  Camiola,  lUiria, 
Tyrol,  and  Gallicia.  It  was  found  that,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  law,  1,100  teachers 
ircte  wanting,  and,  to  supply  this  want,  several  nev&  teachers'  seminaries  have  been 
Tonnded.  Tho  ministry  of  public  instruction  has,  July  19,  1870,  published  a  very  full 
coarse  of  instruction  for  theso  institutions,  embracing  religion,  1  to  2  hours ;  peda- 
gogics, 2  to  3  hours  j  grammar,  4  to  5  hours ;  arithmetic.  1  to  2  hours ;  natural  history, 
« to  3  hours ;  natural  philosophy,  2  to  3  hours ;  geograpliy,  2  hours ;  history,  2  hours ; 
igricalturo,  2  hours ,  penmanship,  2  hours ;  drawing,  2  hours ;  music,  2  hours  j  gym- 
lastice,  2  hours. 

According  to  the  nei .'  law  of  May  14,  1869,  so-called  supplementary  courses  for 
ieacbers,  have  been  inaugurated.  They  are  held  during  the  vacation,  and  last  fix)m 
oar  to  eight  weeks,  and  instruction  is  given  in  all  the  branches  taught  in  tho  teachers' 
^minaries.  Tbo  expenditure  for  elementary  education  during  the  year  1870  amounted 
o  6,297,054  florins^  (one  florin  =  50  cents.}  Out  of  this  sum,  178,887  florins  were 
xpended  for  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  and  367,824  florins  for  teachers'  semi- 
naries. 

GENERAL  GERMAN  TEACHEKB*  ASSOCIATION  AT  VIENNA. 

An  important  event  of  the  year  was  the  general  German  teachers'  association,  held  in 
Vienna  from  the  7th  till  the  10th  of  June,  1870.  It  was  attended  by  upwards  of  5,000 
eachers  fi"oin  all  parts  of  Germany.  Of  the  many  important  subjects  discussed  we 
aention  a  few :  1.  ^e  German  national  school.  3.  Tho  public  school,  a  school  for  the 
r>rmation  of  character.  4.  Non-sectarian  schools.  14.  The  aim  of  female  education, 
'his  last-nanied  subject  gave  rise  to  violent  discussions.  Dr.  A.  Meir,  principal  of  a 
emale  seminary  in  Lubeck,  the  first  speaker,  dwelt  forcibly  on  the  following  points :  1. 
^cmale  education— such  as  it  is  at  present,  does  not  meet  the  requireraents  of  our  time. 
.  The  aim  of  female  education  is  the  preparation  of  women  for  their  duti^  in  the 
louso  and  family..  3.  At  the  same  time  women's  education,  to  preyar^liQP\A>r,^arn- 
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ing  an  independent  living,  is  not  to  bo  noglected.  4.  The  pernicious  infiaeneea  of 
modem  society  on  the  family  are  to  bo  mught  against  with  the  utmost  eoeiigy- 
Among  the  speakers  was  schooMirector  Jansen,  from  Bremen-  We  quote  the  iblbir- 
ing  from  his  speech :  **  As  long  as  the  world  stands,  as  long  as  nature  remains  tlie  same, 
the  principle  must  stand  that  man  will  remain  a  man,  and  woman  a  womao,  much  as 
modern  emancipators  will  deny  it.  In  no  sense  does  woman  stand  lower  than  we,  and 
in  no  sense  do  we  stand  lower  than  woman ;  both  are  to  reach  an  equal  heigh  t»  but  each 
in  its  own  way.  Away  with  the  woman-man,  who  stands  like  a  dwfirf  beside  the 
woman  ;  away,  likewise,  with  the  ntan- woman,  who  wishes  to  be  and  act,  in  eTecy 
respect,  like  a  man!  We  men  do  not  wish  to  see  in  woman  a  poor  imitatioo  of  man. 
No !  Wo  wish  to  see  her  in  her  own  sphere  as  a  high  Ideal,  whose  purifying  and  elerat- 
ing  influence  is  felt  throughout  our  whole  life.'' 

CITY  SCHOOLS. 

As  regards  the  city  schools  of  Austria,  much  remains  to  be  done.  In  Vienaa,  with 
about  750,000  inhabitants,  there  are  9  school  districts  with  78  communal  ^ementaiy 
schools,  and  36,334  scholars,  who  are  instructed  in  501  school-rooms  by  510  tcsaobers. 
There  are  on  an  average  70  scholars  to  each  teadier,  but  there  are  also  sehoolswhcre 
the  number  reaches  100.  The  salaries  have,  hitherto,  been  entirely  inadeqoaite.  Tarr- 
ing from  1,000  to  250  florins.  The  one  year's  volunteers  of  the  Vienna  garrison  under- 
went the  usual  examination  for  officers'  places,  in  November,  and  out  of  124  only  18 
passed  the  examination. 

BOHEMIA. 

In  Bohemia  a  normal  course  was  opened  during  the  past  year  for  young  ladies  who 
wish  to  teach  in  kingdergartens. 

CARINTHIA. 

Much  has  been  done  by  private  and  communal  munificence ;  thus,  the  little  town  of 
Villach,  in  Carinthia,  with  4,000  inhabitants,  erected  a  new  higher  bui^her  school 
with  8  classes ;  one  citizen  gave  the  lot,  another  the  bricks ;  another  again  did  the  car- 

S enter's,  locksmith's,  and  other  works,  free  of  charge :  and,  finally,  a  sum  of  85, 000 
orins  was  subscribed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  schooL 

STTRIA. 

Styria,  with  a  population  of  1,056,773,  in  1869,  had  741  elementary  scbools,  with.  1^6S 
teachers,  and  97,938  scholars,  out  of  a  school  population  of  111,550. 

A  society  at  Graz  has  commenced  to  publisn  popular  educational  documents  a4  a 
cheap  price.    Of  the  first  of  these,  5,000  copies  were  sold  or  distributed. 

HUKGART. 

In  Hungary  (including  Transylvania)  the  year  1870  has  been  distin^ished  by  fjcat 
activity  among  the  teachers,  by  holding  numerous  meetings  and  spreiMing  educamsid 
tracts.  The  zealous  minister  of  public  instruction,  Eotv5s,  made  great  cxcrtSoos  to 
reform  the  whole  system  of  public  education.  How  necessary  such  a  reform  is  will  be 
seen  from  a  simple  fact.  In  the  city  of  Szegediu,  with  70,000  inhabitants^  48,000  could 
neither  read  nor  write ;  and,  on  close  examination,  it  was  found  that  many  who  nrofesscd 
a  knowledge  of  writing  could,  in  reality,  write  nothing  but  their  own  name.  The  pro- 
portion  in  some  of  the  rural  districts  is  even  worse.  The  Hungarian  diet  approprii^UBd 
725,000  florins  for  public  instruction,  viz,  320,000  florins  for  6  semioaries  for  male  teas- 
ers, and  2  for  female  teachers  :  15,000  for  professors  at  these  seminaries ;  100,000  florins 
for  agricultural  courses ;  50,000  florins  for  apparatus  in  the  elementary  schools ;  lOQfiSO 
florins  for  the  support  of  communal  schools ;  50,000  florins  for  the  elementary  instractloii 
of  adults  whose  education  had  been  neglected ;  40,000  florins  for  a  seminary  for  teadieis 
in  infant  schools,  &.c.  The  most  important  meeting  of  the  year  was  the  first  ffeaqFsl 
Hungarian  teachers'  meeting,  held  in  Pest,  August  16-18, 1870,  which  was  atte^^  l|f 
about  2,500  teachers,  almost  exclusively  Hungarians.  The  stenographic  rejiorter  Ckf  ths 
meeting  was  a  Hungarian  lady,  Mrs.  lllesy.  The  whole  subject  of  education  w»sfi9- 
cussed ;  and  of  the  various  questions  we  mention  a  few :  I.  The  elementaiy  schools 
and  their  influence  on  society  in  general :  2.  On  the  instruction  and  eduoationof  cnss- 
inals,  &c. 

COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AUSTRIAN  SEMINARIES  FOR   MAIJB  TSACBEBS- 

We  append  the  eonrse  of  instiTiction  in  the  Austrian  seminaries  for  male  teackerB,  as 
prescribed  by  the  law  of  July,  1870. 

1.  Religion :  The  extent  of  this  study  is  regulated  by  the  respective  religiooB  i 
ities,  (Roman  Catholic,  Greek  Church,  Protestants,  and  Jews.)  ^  t 
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2.  Pedago^cs :  A  tboroQsh  knowledge  of  man,  as  to  body  and  mind  ;  logic ;  bodily 
and  mental  faculties  of  cbildren,  and  the  best  method  of  developing  them ;  fondamcn- 
tal  principles  of  education ;  historical  development  of  elementary  mstraction  in  Aus- 
tria ;  general  history  of  pedagogics ;  principles  of  school  discipline. 

3.  I^gnage,  (differing  according  to  the  different  provinces:)  Grammar;  history  of 
lit(!ratQre ;  composition  and  speeches ;  method  of  instraction. 

4.  Mathematics :  Arithmetic,  elements  of  algebra,  aofl  geometry. 

5.  Natural  History :  The  natural  productions  of  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdom. 

6.  Natural  Philosophy :  Elements  of  chemistry,  in  as  i%ir  as  they  are  necessary  for 
daily  life  and  general  industrial  pnrsuits ;  knowledge  of  the  most  important  branches 
of  physics,  (with  experiments  j)  knowle<lge  of  the  apparatus  nsed,  especially  such  as 
the  teacher  can  easily  manufacture  himself. 

7.  Geography  :  Maps  and  globes  ;  general,  physical  and  iwlitical  geography ;  an- 
cient geography ;  special  geography  of  Austria. 

S.  :£story  :  Greek  and  Roman  history ;  general  history  ;  special  history  of  Austria. 

9.  Agriculture :  Raising  and  breeding  of  the  most  important  domestic  animals ;  pis- 
cicultare  ;  cultivation  of  silk-worms  and  of  bees ;  fertilizing ;  knowledge  of  soils ; 
coltiTation  of  the  most  important  plants  ;  agricultural  implements. 

10.  Penmanship ;  11,  drawing ;  12,  music  ;  13,  gymnastics. 

COUBSB  OF  IX8TBUCTION  IN  AUSTRIAN  SEMINARIES  FOR  FEMALE  TEACHERS. 

By  the  same  law  of  Julv,  1870,  a  new  coarse  of  instraction  was  prescribed  for  the 
seminaries  for  female  teacners.  ' 

Obligatory  8tudi€S»—l,  religion  ;  2,  pedagogics ;  3,  languages,  (differing  according  to 
the  different  provinces;)  4,  mathematics;  5,  natural  history;  6,  natural  philosophy  ; 
7,  geography;  8,  historjr;  9,  knowledge  of  house-keeping;  10,  French ;  11,  penman- 
ship ;  12,  fi^hand  drawing ;  13,  music ;  14,  gymnastics  ;  15,  needle- work. 

Not  obligatory, —1,  tho  second  language  used  in  the  province ;  2,  English ;  3,  organi- 
Eotion  and  management  of  infant  schools  and  kindergartens. 

SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  AUSTRU,  FJCCLUSIVE  OF  HUNGARY. 

Population,  18,224,500.    Popolation  of  the  whole  monarchy,  32,573,003. 

I.— PrIHABY  INSTRUCTION. 

1.  8€kooU: 

Ntimber  of  public  elementary  schools,  15,054. 

Number  of  teachers'  seminaries,  05. 

Number  of  industrial  schools  for  girls,  1,015.  ^ 

Number  of  industrial  schools  for  apprentices,  91.         All  these  schools  are  connected 

Number  of  Sunday-schools,  12,354.  I  with  elementary  schools. 

Number  of  pomological  schools,  3;045.  [     The   Sunday-schools    are   not 

Number  of  bee-culture,  477.  schoold  for  religious  instraction. 

Number  of  silk-worm  culture,  243.  j 

Numlter  of  public  boarding-schools,  206. 

Number  of  private  elementary  schools,  976. 

2.  Teachers: 

In  public  elementary  schools,  34.951,  (32,137  males,  2,814  females.) 

In  public  boarding-schools,  1,138. 

In  private  elementiary  schools,  3,588,  (2,092  males,  1,496  females.) 

3.  Scholars: 

Knmberof  children  of  school  age,  2,219,917,  (1,139,926  boys,  1,079,991  girls.) 
Ntimber  of  children  attending  school.  1,691,349. 

Ifomber  of  students  in  teachers'  seminaries,  2,322,  (1,736  males,  586  females.) 
Ntrmber  attending  the  industrial  and  Sunday  schools,  624,117,  (338,914  boys,  285,203 
g'trfa.) 

JI^ — Secondary  instruction. 

1.  Schools: 

HTnmber  of  gymnasia,  98.  ^     Thegymnasiumhasapurely  classical  course. 

Kcwnber  of  real  gymnasia,  18.  ij^  ^bSS!^"'^        "  '^'^''^  """^  ""^^^ 
Kumber  of  real  schools,  49.      J     The  real  school  has  a  purely  realistio  course. 

2.  Teachers: 

In  the  gymnasia,  1,677. 

Xn.  the  real  gymnasia,  215. 

In  the  real  schools,  680.  ^  I 
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3.  Seholara: 
In  the  gymnasia,  27,772. 
In  the  real  g^nunasia,  2,725. 
In  the  real  schools,  13,275. 

III.— Superior  insi-ruction. 
Nnmber  of  nniversities,  6. 
Nnniber  of  professors,  591. 
Numher  of  students  of  law,  2^876. 
Number  of  students  of  medicine,  2,318^. 
Number  of  students  of  theology,  1,156. 
Number  of  students  of  philosophy,  1,803. 

IV.— Special  instkuctiox. 

44  theological  seminaries,  with  247  professors  and  2,035  students. 

3  schools  of  surgery,  with  33  professors  and  248  students. 

3  hicfher  commercial  colleges,  with  65  professors  and  1,181  students* 

7  polytechnic  schools,  with  219  professors  and  2,279  students. 

3  nautical  schools,  with  16  professors  and  30  students. 

16  schools  of  midwifery,  with  34  professors  and  712  (female)  students. 

2  schools  of  mining. 

5  schools  of  forestry. 

19  military  schools. 

18  schools  of  agricnltnre  and  horticvltiire. 

2  conservatories  of  music. 

1  school  of  veterinary  surgery. 

1  academy  of  the  fine  arts  at  Vienna  with  252  students,  and  one  at  Prague. 

1  school  of  industrial  art^  with  157  students. 

.      2.— BELGRIM. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

In  a  speech  which  the  well  known  Professor  von  Ddllingor  made  some  veais  aeo,tl 
the  session  of  the  Bavarian  academy  of  sciences,  he  very  truly  characterized  tbeBugist 
svstem  of  public  instruction  by  saying :  '*  In  Belgium  the  lejfpslation  regarding  educa- 
tion is  the  result  of  a  deep-rooted  distrust  of  the  government,  and  has  led  to  a  gtesi 
decline  in  tlie  standard  and  attendance  of  the  clentcntary  schools,  and,  conseiiaeot 
thereupon,  to  a  growing  ignorance  of  the  lower  classes,  to  a  dcterioratiou  of  tJie  see- 
ondary  schools,  and  to  a  constantly-renewed  combat,  which  is  carried  on  witli  grosk 
violence,  and  the  end  of  which  is,  apparently,  far  distant.'^ 

statistics  op  xllttsracy. 

Belgium  has  no  compulsory  law,  and  the  combat  for  and  against  it  has,  at  times, 
been  extremely  violent,  and  even  once  led  to  the  resignation  of  the  entire  cabinet,  b 
1845  the  number  of  male  teachers  was  2,305 ;  now  there  are  upward  of  4,000 ;  and  tbe 
number  of  female  teachers,  164 ;  now,  between  1,000  and  2,000.  In  spito  of  this,  tbe 
uiiuistor  of  the  interior,  who  has  the  general  supervision  of  public  instruction,  in  1^ 
complained  in  the  chambers  that  the  average  percentage  of  those  who  could  neither 
read  nor  write  was  33.  The  lowest  percentage  of  illiteracy  was  found  in  the  mamlfil^ 
taring  districts.  Thus,  according  to  a  report  from  the  town  of  Roulcrs,  out  of  13,774 
inhabitants,  9,849  could  neither  read  nor  write,  (a  percentage  of  70.J  Di  other  distnccs 
the  percentage  varies  between  31  and  48.  Among  tne  workincmen  in  the  factories, o«t 
of  1,000  only  100  could  read  and  write ;  of  the  rest  50  could  omy  read:  so  that  ^  w«« 
ignorant  of  either.  According  to  a  report  made  by  the  minister  or  the  interior,  tk 
average  percentage  of  thoso  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  among  the  recruitsfioo 
East  and  West  Flanders  in  1868,  was  66,  and  the  general  percentage  of  iUit^ucy  inidS} 
was  49. 

remedying  existing  evils. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  and  with  the  express  purpose  of  remedying  existing  evils,  tke 
<<ligue  de  rcnseignemeuf  was  founded  at  Brussels  some  years  ago,  and  at  present  the 
number  of  its  members  is  upward  of  ton  thousand,  scattered  through  all  the  prorinoeA 
of  the  kingdom.  The  society  establishes  libraries,  institutes,  courses  of  froo  lectures, 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  endeavors  to  influence  the  teachers,  and  the  pnUielB 
general,  b^  the  discussion  of  educational  questions  in  pamphlets  and  journals.  Espe- 
cially active  is  Mr.  Tempels,  one  of  the  members.  Accoraing  to  a  programme  ivhicb 
he  laid  before  the  general  meeting,  the  following  are  the  objects  at  which  the  society 
aims:  The  care  for  elementary  instruction  belongs  to  the  Stato^  the  ex^tonses cf  ii^ 
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stnictioD  arc  met,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  parents  of  the  children ;  only  where  they 
are  utterly  incapable  of  raising  the  necessary  amount,  the  town,  provincial,  or  general 
aathorities  are  to  lend  a  helping  hand ;  the  schools  are  to  be  graded  in  the  foDowing 
maunor: 

1.  JiScoUs  mat€meUe9  (infant  schools)  for  children  below  the  age  of  nine,  under  the 
anperintoDdence  of  females. 

2.  Primary  schools  of  the  first  and  second  grade,  for  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  twelve,  and  twelve  and  fourteen ;  primary  schools  for  girls  between  the  ages  of 
niDo  and  twelve. 

3.  Sunday  and  evening  schools  for  boys  above  the  age  of  14,  and  schools  of  house- 
keeping  and  needle-work  for  girls  above  the  ago  of  twelve. 

Tbo  salaries  of  teachers  are  to  be  raised,  so  as  to  avoid  all  necessity  for  earning 
nionoy  l>y  outside  occupations.  The  State  is  to  maintain  the  teachers'  seminaries.  lu 
every  canton  there  is  to  be  an  examining  committee,  to  give  certificates  according  to 
the  degree  of  education  acquired  in  the  elementary  schools.  No  children  are  to  be 
employed  in  factories  below  the  age  of  twelve,  and  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  only,  for 
lialf-day  work.  As  the  society  numbers  many  influential  men  among  its  members, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  at  some  future  day  this  programme,  tnough  perhaps 
slightly  modified,  will  be  ailopted. 

The  number  of  educational  journals  in  Belgium  is  9,  (6  in  French,  2  in  Flemish,  and 
1  in  German,  in  Luxembourg.) 

3.— DENMARK. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

The  standard  of  education  in  Denmark  is  high ;  not  only  is  it  a  rare  case  to  find 
men  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but  there  is,  oven  among  the  lower  classes,  a  remark- 
able knowledge  of  general  history  and  geography,  but  more  especially  of  Scandinavian 
literature  and  history. 

FAR3IBRS'  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

More  than  any  other  schools,  the  so-called  farmers'  high  school  Ifolke-haiskole']  has 
l>oen  instrumental  in  producing  this  effect.  The  first  school  of  this  kind  was  founded 
hy  Professor  Flor,  in  the  little  village  of  R5dding,  in  northern  Sohlcswig,  (now  belong- 
ing to  Prussia,)  in  tho  year  1844.  The  beneflte  of  this  institution  were  soon  felt,  and 
fiiailar  schools  were  founded  in  all  parts  of  Denmark ;  at  present,  their  number  is 
between  70  and  80.  They  have  hitherto  been  entirely  supported  by  volunteer  contri- 
butions, and  t^e  school  fees  of  the  students,  amonnting  to  SO  Danish  rix-dalers,  (about 
^)  per  term.  But  of  late  the  government,  recogtiizfug  the  high  importance  of  these 
schools,  has  granted  an  annual  appropriation  of  14,000  rix-dalers  (about  |7,000)  for 
their  better  support.  These  schools  are  intended  for  adults  of  tho  rural  districts,  and 
the  age  of  the  students  ranges  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years.  All  of  these  schools 
are  well  attended,  and  are  exercising  a  most  beneficial  influence.  The  course  ojf  instnic- 
t I'm  embrace  the  following  subjects:  General  and  Danish  literature;  geneval  and 
rbnish  history,  and  geography ;  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  jsoulogy  and  botany, 
^''  applied  to  agriculture ;  orthography,  arithmetic,  free-hand  drawing,  leveling,  sur- 
Teviug,  singing,  and  gymnastics.  No  tcxt-l)ooks  are  useil,  but  everything  is  treated  by 
Wtures.  The  scholars  are  never  examined,  and  no  lessons  are  heard,  but  it  entirely 
<J**peDd8  on  tho  student  himself  how  much  and  what  he  wishes  to  learn.  There  is 
always  a  well-seledied  library  in  connection  wiih  these  schools,  which  is  open  for  tho 
nse  of  the  students.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  six  months,  and  it  is  a  frequent 
oecnrrenco  that  students  will  go  through  the  course  twice,  and  even  three  times. 
On  the  same  bench  may  frequently  bo  seen  the  son  of  the  well-to-do  farmer  and  the 
j)oor  farm-hand,  who  has  saved  up  his  scanty  wa'^es  in  order  to  study  at  tho  *'  folke- 
Imjskole."  The  spirit  pervading  these  schools  aims  at  a  development  of  souud  prac- 
tical thongbt,  and  endeavors  to  cultivate  a  wholesomo  enthusiasm  fur  all  the  higher 
nud  nobler  Interests  of  mankind,  and  to  awaken  an  independent  national  spirit.  Tho 
intercourse  between  the  teacher  and  the  etndcnt,  outside  of  the  proper  hours  of 
instruction,  forms  an  important  element  in  these  schools,  and  with  pleasure  will  the 
Btndents,  in  after  life,  thmk  of  the  pleasant  and  instructive  social  evening  ^therings 
which,  as  boarders  in  the  teacher's  house,  they  enjoyed  in  his  family  circle.  The 
general  course  in  these  schools  is  this :  Instruction  commences  at  8  o'clock  in  the 
niomhjg,  and  is  opened  with  singing  and  prayer.  The  first  hour  of  the  morning  is 
'Wvoted  to  the  reading  of  Danish  authors.  During  the  second  hour,  history  is  treated ; 
at  10  o'clock  there  is  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour ;  after  this  there  follow  writing 
f  xercises ;  likewise  essays,  written  fi-om  time  to  time,  on  ^ven  themes.  At  VZ  o'clock, 
dinner;  at 2  o'clock,  instruction  is  resumed,  and  In^ts,  with  an  intermission  from  5  to 
f».  till  supper  at  7  o'clock.  To  the  stranger  it  set-ms  almost  incomprehensible  how 
yonng  peasants,  accustomed  to  manual  labor,  can  devote  seven  hours^ily,  during 
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winter,  to  mental  work.  A  visitor  to  ono  of  these  schools,  says :  ''  I  saw  with  myovi 
eyes  that  there  was  no  indication  of  weariness,  and  that  the  change  of  suljjects  fted 
tne  lively  manner  of  instruction,  and  the  frequent  interspersion  of  singing,  kept  tk 
mind  in  a  healthy  tone."  Quite  recently  a  similar  course  of  three  months  for  poTi 
tip  g^irls  of  the  lower  classes,  has  been  instituted,  where  more  regard  is  paid  to  haam- 
keeping,  needle-work,  &c. 

SECONDARY  IN8TRUCTION. 

Secondary  instruction  in  Denmark  was,  hitherto,  represented  by  gymnasia,  wiUi  & 
classical  course,  and  real  schools  more  realistic  than  otherwise.  After  long  diacoasioDs 
in  the  folkething,  (the  Danish  parliament,)  the  so-called  bifurcation  (practiced  some 
years  already  in  the  German  institutions  of  this  kind)  was  introduced,  so  that  thesa 
institutions  nave  two  divisions  each,  viz,  one  of  languages  and  history,  and  one  of 
mathematics  and  natural  sciences.  These  divisions  go  through  all  the  classes,  and  ax« 
intended  to  give  a  freer  scope  and  development  to  the  individual  capacities  and  predi- 
lections of  each  student.  The  sublects  of  instruction  are  very  much  the  same  as  those 
of  the  German  gymnasium,  only  that  a  very  full  course  of  Danish  and  old  Noi«o  (lii»- 
tory,  language,  and  literature)  is  given,  and  that  more  time  is  devoted  to  EngUfifa  and 
French. 

GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Popular  education  is  much  furthered  by  various  societies  devoted  to  this  paxpoee, 
and  by  the  numerous  libraries  which  are  found  in  nearly  every  village  and  town.  Tk 
capital,  Co][>enhageu,  with  a  population  of  about  200,000,  offers  educational  odvanti^ 
scarcely  equaled  by  many  larger  cities ;  besides  the  university,  the  various  spaeal 
schools,  the  large  and  well  arranged  museum  of  northern  antiquities,  ethnography,  ar« 
and  natural  history,  there  are  two  large  libraries  open  to  the  public,  tho  amvensity 
library  of  230,000  volumes  and  4,000  manuscripts,  and  the  royal  library  with  apwardi  k 
500,00)0  volumes  and  20,000  manuscripts. 

4.--FRANCE. 

OENERAJL  REMARKS. 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  misfortunes  which  have  befallen  this  country  during  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  many  of  which  have  clearly  been  traced  to  a  want  of  thorooghucss, 
not  only  in  the  art  of  war,  but  likewise  in  the  arts  of  peace — above  everything  ebe, 
education — it  will  not  be  uniuteresti^g  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  history  of  public 
education  during  the  last  forty  years. 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW  FROM  1833  TILL  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  WAR,  1870. 

As  far  back  as  1633,  Guizot  originated  a  new  law  of  public  instruction,  bat,  up  to  the 
present  day,  it  has  not  been  carried  out.  At  that  time  14,000  French  communities  wen 
without  schools,  out  of  a  number  of  38,000.  At  the  beginiu^  of  1870,  800  communities 
were  still  without  any  schools  whatever.  M.  Duruy,  the  minister  of  public  instructioQ, 
endeavored  to  remedy  this ;  his  intentions  were  excellent,  and  tho  draft  of  a  new  bw 
was  prepared.  His  successor,  S^gris,  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  all  tho  prefects, 
earnestly  exhorting  them  to  devote  their  attention  to  the  subject  of  elementary  instnic- 
tion.  In  reviewing  the  last  twenty  years,  he  says :  "  Tho  number  of  children  attend- 
ing school  has  been  increased  by  1,200,000 ;  upwards  of  800,000  adults  are  participating 
in  the  elementary  instruction ;  more  than  20,000  new  school-houses  have  been  built. 
In  consequence  of  the  law  of  April  10, 1867,  numerous  girls*  schools  were  founded,  and 
school  libraries  established  in  many  places ;  the  salary  of  the  teacners  was  increased, 
&c.  But  encouraging  as  are  all  these  signs,  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  done. 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  NOT  ATTENDING  SCHOOL. 

"  Even  if  at  the  end  of  tho  year  1856  the  communal  and  free  elementary  schools  wcee 
attended  by  four  and  a  half  millions  of  children,  the  sad  fact  cannot  be  denied,  that 
nearl V  300,000  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen  never  attended  any  8i^Mioil» 
and  that  of  those  who  attend  about  150,000  receive  an  entirely  insufficient  cIcnieiiiaiT 
education,  and  soon  forget  what  they  have  learned.  This  is  the  root  of  the  evil,  asa 
how  is  this  to  be  remedied)"  The  minister  said,  in  conclusion,  that  it  was  the  intei- 
tion  of  the  government  to  make  tho  elementary  schools  free  for  the  poor,  and  to  inoosse 
the  number  of  schools. 

8^gris  drew  up  the  plan  for  a  new  law  of  public  instruction,  in  which  he  especially 
advocated  an  increase  of  teachers'  salaries,  and  for  this  purpose  demanded  large  appro- 
atious  from  the  legislative  body,  (corps  legislatif ) 
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THE  BHPEBOR'S  INTEREST  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Emperor,  Napoleon  III,  likewise  took  a  great  interest  iu  education.  When  on 
the  14th  March,  l'=>70,  a  large  delegation  of  teachers  waited  on  the  Emperor,  ho  said: 
"  I  know  what  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  country  animates  the  teachers,  and  that 
they  are  worthy  of  the  highest  esteem.  Tell  your  fellow-teachers  tliat  I  watch  their 
exertions  with  the  greatest  interest  and  approbation.  Tell  them  to  continue  to  give  a 
patriotic,  religious,  and  rational  instruction. '' 

THE  TEACHERS  THE  "PEACE  ARMY  OF  FRANCE." 

When  the  Emperor,  upon  inquiring,  was  told  that  tho  number  of  teachers  in  the 
whole  of  Franco  was  45,000,  he  exclaimed :  "  Why,  that  is  a  whole  army,  tho  peace 
army  of  I'Yance."  But  tho  great  want  of  this  peace  army  was  snficieut  pay,  for  fully 
oucthird  of  the  French  teachers  had  not  as  much  pay  as  a  common  diiy-laborer.  From 
this  cause  a  great  disinclination  existed  among  young  men  to  become  teachers,  and 
this  difficulty  increased  from  year  to  year,  as  many,  who  had  commenced  to  prepare 
tboruselves  tor  teaching,  soon  exchanged  this  profession  for  a  more  remunerative  occu- 
pation. In  order  to  alleviate  the  needs  of  tho  elementary  teachers  to  some  degree,  tho 
fioauce  committee  of  the  corps  logislatif  resolved  to  increase  the  salaries  by  100 
francs  each,  and  to  distribute  the  sum  of  500,000  francs  among  the  female  teachers. 
Tho  draft  of  a  law  was  prepared  for  the  corps  legislatif  by  whicli  elementary  instruc- 
tion was  to  bo  made  free  throughout  the  whole  of  France.  It  was  thought  that  an 
annnal  appropriation  of  25,000,000  francs  would  bo  snfficient  to  cover  all  expenses. 
This  law,  however,  never  was  discnssed,  as  the  grave  events  of  July,  1870,  soon  occu- 
pied the  entire  attention  of  the  government  and  the  nation. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  CLUNY. 

Some  years  previous  (in  1866)  the  Scale  normal^  at  Clnny,  had  been  founded,  which 
may,  in  every  respect,  be  considered  a  model  institution.  An  opportunity  is  here  given 
to  acquire,  not  merely  a  thorough  theoretical  knowledge,  but  also  to  study  tho  practice 
of  teaching.  The  institution  possesses  an  excellent  physical  cabinet,  a  large  library,  a 
laboratory,  a  technological  museum,  a  carefully  selected  colleotiou  of  drawing  copies, 
various  workshops,  among  the  rest  one  for  models  of  school  furniture  and  school- 
houses,  and  a  botanical  garden.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  tho  following  sub- 
jects :  French  language  and  literature,  one  foreign  language,  (either  German,  English, 
Italian,  or  Spanish,)  history,  geography,  natural  nistory,  mathematics,  natural  philoso- 
phy, chemistry,  mechanics,  agricnltnre  and  technology,  arithmetic,  religion,  and  ele- 
ments of  civil  law.  Indigent  scholars  are  instructed  tree  of  charge.  The  school  was 
opened  with  166  scholars,  and  shortly  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  number 
had  increased  to  500.    This  school  was  also  to  be  open  to  foreigners. 

COMMTITEE  OF  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

A  committee  of  saperior  instruction  was  appointed  with  Gnizot,  the  former  minister, 
as  president.  Its  first  work  consisted  in  sending  competent  men  to  Germany,  England, 
Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  in  order  to  make  a  report  on  the  superior  instruction  of 
those  countries,  especially  with  regard  to  tho  method  of  instruction  in  the  mathemat- 
ical sciences.  These  reports  were  then  to  form  a  basis  for  reform  in  I^Yance.  Much 
valuable  material  had  already  been  collected,  bnt  the  war  likewise  brought  the  labors 
of  this  committee  to  a  premature  end. 

THE  INADEQUACY  OP  THE  SYSTEM  AS  SHOWN  BY  THE  WAR. 

How  very  nrgently  a  thorough  reform  of  the  whole  system  of  education  was  needed 
w»9  clearly  shown  by  many  facts  that  were  brought  to  light  during  the  fearful  war  of 
1870,  showing  the  enormous  amount  of  illiteracy  among  tho  people  who  had  prided 
themselves  as  "  marching  at  the  head  of  civilization.''  Among  the  French  officers  that 
■were  prisoners  in  Germany  many  could  not  even  write  their  names.  Thus  when,  in 
Kdnigsberg,  130  officers  had  to  sign  the  monthly  pay  roll,  17  could  not  do  so  simply 
b^nuise  they  could  not  write.  In  geography,  history,  &c.,  they  were  likewise  found 
to-be  grossly  ignorant.  The  amount  of  illiteracy  among  the  private  soldiers  was,  of 
coarse,  greater.  The  fiu5t,  however,  that  in  the  Prench  army  promotion  ft-om  tho  ranks 
Is  customary,  renders  the  difference  of  education  between  the  officers  and  privates 
I68B  than  in  most  other  armies,  and  must  necessarily  modify  conclusions. 

EFFORTS  OF  JULES  SIMON  FOR  IMPROVINO  THE  SYSTEM. 

Daring  the  war,  October  14,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Jules  Simon,  decreed 
ihe  foandation.of  an  elementary  normal  school  for  male  and  female  teachers.    In  his 
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circnlar  be  sayB :  "  If  yon  ask  why  we  establish  this  school  now,  at  a  time  wbeo  everj- 
one  is  anxionsly  watching  the  fearful  conflict  raging  in  the  yerj  heart  of  oar  connti^', 
at  a  time  when  all  other  duties  seem  to  be  absorbed  in  the  one  of  national  defence,  we 
answer  that  this  question  of  reform  in  the  field  of  education  had  been  matured  ioa^ 
ago ;  that  we  have  studied  it  for  many  years,  that  not  a  day  was  to  be  lost.  This 
present  war,  although  commenced  against  the  will  of  the  nation,  most,  nevertbeles, 
DO  placed  to  its  account ;  for  eighteen  long  years  it  has  patiently  borne  the  impressive 
rule  of  the  originators  of  this  war — men,  durinfi[  whose  reign  the  standard  of  publie 
and  private  morality  has  been  lowered,  and  wno  have  guided  the  thought  of  the 
nation  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  nnexampled  misfortunes  which  have  l^faUen  the 
country  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  the  Empire  should  teach  us  the  lesson,  never  to 
bo  forgotten,  that  the  only  power  which  makes  a  nation  invincible  is  the  intellectiud 
and  moral  power.  This  wo  must  restore  before  we  can  hope  for  any  victory  on  the 
battle-field." 

EFFORTS  IN  PARIS. 

At  the  end  of  October,  the  mayor  of  Paris  appropriated  100,000  francs  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  elementary  schools.  Considerable  sums  were  also  promised  to  the 
already  existing  schools. 

OAMBBTTA    CHARGES    THAT     THE     EKPmE    SYSTEMATICALLY  DISCOURAGED    POPOUJE 

EDUCATION. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  Gambetta  add'-essed  the  following  characteristic  ciitnbr 
letter  to  the  prefects  and  sub-prefectiS :  "Every  Sunday,  and,  if  possible,  also  several 
times  during  the  week,  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  are  to  assemble  at  the  mayor'* 
office,  or  in  the  school-house,  where  the  teacher  is  to  read  to  them  the  leading  articles 
of  tho  'Bulletin  de  la  Republique,'  Ho  is  to  select  particularly  those  articles  which 
are  written  with  a  view  of  enlightening  ihe  people  with  regard  to  their  social  and 
political  duties,  and  which  prove  concmsively  that  the  republic  alone  can  Toucbsafe 
the  liberty,  greatness^and  future  prosperity  of  France.  The  empire  has  systematicaBy 
kept  tke  great  mass  of  the  ])eopIe  in  ignorance,  In  order  to  make  them  convenient 
toolfi  of  despotism.  It  is  our  duty  now  to  revive  the  drooping  spirit  of  the  nation,  io 
develjop  the  ideas  of  justice,  patriotism,  and  independence,  and  all  other  civil  \'irtae6; 
and  thus,  through  an  intellectual  and  moi^  new  birth,  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  catastrophes  as  the  present.'' 

A  strong  feeling  for  a  reform,  particularly  of  the  system  of  elementary  instruc^ooi 
pervaded  all  classes  of  society,  and  on  this  question  the  political  parties,  otherwise 
bitterly  <>pposed  to  each  other,  seemed  unanimous.  And  if  more  has  not  been  done 
as  yet,  the  -only  cause  to  be  assigned  for  this  is  the  troubled  state  of  the  country. 

EFFORTS  OF  THE  COMMUNE  FOR  EDUCATION. 

The  Paris  commune  soon  directed  its  attention  to  the  subject  of  education;  cveo 
while  the  ^ns  of  Marshal  MacMahon's  army  were  thunderinj^  at  the  gatea  of  the 
city,  resolutions  were  passed  making  elementary  education  entirely  free,  Becnlar,  and 
compulsory.  The  government  of  President  Thiers  is  laboring  in  tho  same  direotioa, 
and  aims  not  merely  at  a  reorganization  of  the  army  on  the  Prussian  system,  bat, 
likewise,  at  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  after  tbo 
same  modeL  Thus  the  misfortunes  of  France  may  prove  to  her  a  wholesome  lesson,  and 
her  very  defeac  become  the  source  of  future  prosperity  and  happiness. 

5.— GERMANY. 

Since  January  18, 1871,  Germany  became  an  empire  under  the  leadership  of  Prusso^ 
comprising  27  states,  (cuunting  in  Alsace  and  German  Lorraine,)  with  a  popnlatioB  js 
40,148,200.  Each  state  has  its  own  system  of  public  instruction,  agreeing  in  the  nail 
feature  of  compulsory  education. 

1.  AnhUi:  Population,  197,041. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

At  the  examination  of  the  recruits  it  was  found  that  75  per  cent,  could  read  and 
write  well ;  21.90  per  cent,  could  read  well,  but  not  write  well ;  0.21  i>er  cent,  could  wad 
well  and  only  write  their  names ;  and  1.73  per  cent,  could  not  read,  but  writ©  their 
name. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  STATISTICS. 


Anhalt  possesses  the  following  educational  establishments:  4  gymnaaiaf  (c 

'colleges,)  2  real  schools,  (technical  colleges,)  1  commeicial  ac^cmyy  Ssupeciorgid^ 
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scboolfl,  2  hi^h  school^,  15  bar^her  schools,  (city  elementary  schools  of  a  higher  ^rade,) 
2  commonar  schools,  199  pabiio  elementary  schools,  7  free  schools,  1  factory  school,  4 
KomaB  Catholic  parochial  schools,  12  Je-wish  schools,  13  private  schools,  and  2  schools 
for  apprenticed— altogether  296  schools,  with  798  classes,  644  teachers,  and  35,848 
scholars,  (18,878  males  and  16,970  females^) 

2.  Baden:  Population,  1,434,970. 

STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  elementaiy  schools  is  1,832,  with  2,615  teachers  and  195,823  scholars. 
There  are  3  teachers'  seminaries,  with  255  students.  The  number  of  teachers  is  not 
sufficient,  97  schools  being  without  teachers. 

teachers'  PEKSIONa 

Teachers'  widows  receive  an  annual  pension  of  100  florins,  and  teachers'  orphans,  of 
20  florins. 

NON-SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS  AT  MANNHEIM. 

On  the  12th  of  May  the  large  non-sect-ariau  school  at  Mannheim  (the  first  of  the  kind 
in  the  Grand  Duchy)  was  solemnly  opened  in  the  presence  of  Protestant,  Catholic,  and 
Jewish  teachers. 

LAW  REOARDINQ  EMPLOYMENT  OF  CHILDREN  1^  FACTORIES. 

A  new  law  has  been  passed  regulating  the  employment  of  children  in  factories.  No 
child  under  the  age  or  twelve  can  be  employed  in  factories ;  if  the  character  of  the 
factory  tends  to  retard  the  physical  and  mental  development  of  children,  none  are  to 
be  employed  below  the  age  of  sixteen.  No  child  under  thd  age  of  sixteen  can  be  em- 
ployed in  a  factory  from  8  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  Children  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and 
foarteou  can  only  be  employed  iu  factories  six  hours  a  day,  and  those  between  the  ages 
of  fwelve  and  sixteen,  twelve  hours  at  the  utmost-.  Proprietors  of  foctories  have  to 
keep  a  list  of  children  emj^loyed  by  them,  duplicates  of  which  are  to  be  handed  to  the 
police  and  school  authorities. 

3.  Bavaria:  Population,  4,824,421. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITERACY. 

At  the  last  recruit  examination  14,148  recruits  were  examined,  of  which  number 
1,134,  or  8  ^er  cent,  had  an  insufficient  elementary  education.  The  percentage,  accord- 
lug  to  provinces,  was  the  following :  Middle  Franconia,  4.15 ;  Lower  Franconia,  4.65 ; 
Suabia,  4.65:  Upper  Bavaria,  5.15 ;  Upper  Franconia,  7.6;  Lower  Bav€u*ia,  11;  Upper 
Palatinate,  12.5;  Palatinate,  12.05. 

Tlie  Bavarian  bureau  of  statistics  has  published  the  following  curious  statistics : 


Porvinces. 


Upper  Bavaria. . . . 
I»rwer  Bavaria. .. . 

Pate«iiiate 

Upper  Palatiimte . 
Upper  Franconia . 
ftfJddJo  Franconia 
[xy^rer  Franconia . 
^o*k>i» 


8 

i%. 

^1 

la' 

III 

III 

1^^ 

^ 

^ 

14.9 

6w4 

502 

10.1 

4,5 

508 

ao 

10.6 

930 

11. 1 

C.3 

3^9 

4.8 

6.7 

413 

7.1 

a3 

309 

5.1 

10.4 

176 

14.6 

&1 

435 

•SSI 


667 
870 
425 
690 
444 
459 
384 


EXHIBITION  BT  THE  PUPILS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

I>oring  the  course  of  the  year  there  was  an  exhibition  of  work  done  by  the  pupils  of 
^^ri<rmtnral  schools^  at  which  175  schools  were  represented.  These  schools  are  not 
^^rienltural  academies,  but  merely  continue  the  instruction  given  in  the  elementary 
[^s0O^  "od  give,  besides,  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture,  chemistry, 
j^j^dtematics,  and  book-keeping. 
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SCHOOL  KXPEXDITURE. 

The  annual  appropriation  for  school  purposes  amounted  to  5,582,468  florins.  Tb« 
salaries  of  teachers  vary  from  300  to  1,000  florins.  Teachers  are  generally  respected  in 
Bavaria,  and  one  of  them  (the  first  case  of  the  kind)  has  lately  been  elected  to  the  B^ 
varlan  chambers.    The  number  of  institutions  for  secondary  instruction  is  84. 

4.  Bremen:  Population,  109,572. 

STATISTICS. 

The  elementary  schools  were  attended  during  the  year  1869  by  7,427  scholars,  and 
the  secondary  schools  by  3,872.  The  teachers'  seminary  has  59  students.  There  are 
quite  a  number  of  higher  x)rivate  schools. 

5.  Brunswick:  Population,  302,792. 

TKACSEKBS'  SALASIBS. 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  have  been  raised,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  growing  de- 
mand fer  female  teachers,  two  seminaries  for  such  have  been  established  at  Brunswick 
and  WolfenbUttel. 

6.  Hamburg :  Population,  305,196. 

STATISTICS. 

Hamburg  has  378  schools  of  all  grades,  30  so-called  courses  of  instmction  (for  adults,) 
and  23  kindergartens.  The  number  of  public  schools  is  102,  and  of  private  schools  ^ 
Including  the  courses  and  kindergartens,  the  schools  of  Hamburg  were  attended  hj 
39,098  scholars,  (20,394  boys  and  18,704  girls ;)  52.66  per  cent,  attended  the  public,  acd 
47.34  the  private  schools.  The  number  of  teachers  is^  altogether,  2,521,  viz:  in  tJw 
schools,  1,541  males  and  780  females;  in  the  courses  ot  instruction,  80  males  andSS 
females ;  in  the  kindergartens,  7  males  and  61  females. 

The  annual  state  appropriation  for  school  purposes  amounts  to  109,302  ProssaaB 
dollars. 

7.  Heaae:  Population,  823,138. 

NEW  LAW  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

By  the  new  law,  instmction  in  drawing  is  to  form  an  essential  feature  of  elementary 
education.  A  new  pension  law  has  been  passed  which  enables  superannuated  teaohen 
to  spend  the  evening  of  their  life  in  comparative  ease. 

Every  year  an  agricultural  course  is  held  for  elementary  teachers,  in  which  last  year 
72  teachers  participated. 

8.  I%«  iiij>i)ej>rinci2>aJi«ei:  Population,  142,538. 

TEACHERS'  MEETING  AT  LEMGO. 

During  the  month  of  June  the  thirty-ninth  general  teachers'  meeting  was  held  in 
Lemgo.    The  chief  object  of  discussion  was  a  teachers'  life  insurance  society. 

9.  Luheck:  Population,  48,538. 

WANT  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS. 

According  to  a  report  of  .Dr.  A.  Meyer,  in  Lubeck,  the  state  of  public  ^acatioa  ^ 
not  as  favorable  there  as  in  the  other  two  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  he  ttaoes  ttfa 
chiefly  to  the  lack  of  competent  teachers. 

10.  ThetwoMecklenburgs:  Population,  659,388. 

EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  standard  of  education  in  these  two  duchies  has  hitherto  been  the  lowest  of  *^ 
the  German  states,  as  likewise  in  other  respects  the  country  seemed  to  be  a  eeoto^ 
behind  the  time,  the  feudal  system  being  still  in  full  force.  But  for  the  last  two  y*^ 
some  exertions  have  been  made  to  awaken  people  from  their  lethai^.  A  S^^^T 
teachers'  association  has  been  formed,  and  an  educational  jooinallias  bec&fitMiM 
both  laboring  zealously  for  reform.  ~ 
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11.  Oldenburg:  Popnlat ion, 315,6*22. 

WAKT  OF  COMPETENT  TEACHERS. 

The  chief  complaint  raised  during  the  year  has  been  the  want  of  competent  teachers, 
the  main  cause  being  the  extremely  low  salaries  paid.  There  are  two  teachers*  semi- 
naries; two  educational  Journals  are  x>abli8hed.  The  government  expense  for  public 
instruction  was  30,000  Prussian  thalers. 

12.  Prusna:  Population,  24,039,668. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILUTERACT. 

With  regard  to  the  state  of  illiteracy  in  Prussia,  the  following  figures  will  speak  for 
tbem:»elvos.  Thev  show  tiio  results  of  the  annual  examinatiop  of  the  recruits  for 
l^Gd-'CO,  and  1869^'70.  The  examination  comprises  roa4Ung,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 
The  provinces  aro  somewhat  differently  arranged  in  the  two  tables ;  what  is  now  offi- 
cially called  the  province  of  Hcsse-^assau  embraces  Uesse-Nassau  and  Frankfort. 


18C8-'6! 


1869-70. 


Provincce. 


NMsaa^Frankfort . 

Saxony 

Heaae 

Brandenbiirg 

SehleswiK-HoUtohi 

Bhine  Provinco 

Laaenbnrg 

Hanover 

Pomerunia 

Westphalia 

SUeria 

Pnusia 

Poaen 

Total 


0.45 
0.53 
0.55 
0.65 
0.67 
0.81 
0.81 
1.08 
1.34 
1.62 
3.05 
13.26 
14.73 


3.94 


Provincee. 


Hohenzollem 

Hesso-Xaasan 

LaaoDbarg  

Braudenbarg  

Schlvawig-Uolstein  . 

Rhine  Province 

Saxony  

HanoTcr 

Pomerania 

WostpbiOia 

SUcsia 

Pmasia 

Poaen 


Total. 


Nnmber  of  recrnita 


Total.     ?"^  ^^t 


227 
4,359 
174 
7,830 
2,748 
11.188 
7,516 
6,188 
4.935 
5,800 
15i,605 
10,809 
5,577 


80,028 


IP 
1 
47 
19 
84 
23 
54 
47 
00 

361 
1,183 

803 


3,696 


0.00 
0.29 
0.57 
0.59 
0.07 
0.75 
0.87 
0.93 
1.08 
1.08 
2.86 
11.00 
14.38 


3.37 


That  cTen  in  the  province  of  Poson,  which  ranks  lowest,  great  progress  has  been 
made,  the  following  figures  will  show:  in  1836-'37  the  perconfage  of  illiteracy  among 
the  recruits  was  46.02.  Diiring  the  years  1855-'50  the  subject  of  nationality  and 
religion  was  considered  at  the  examination  of  recruits  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and 
the  following  resiilt  was  obtained :  There  were  unable  to  vead  and  write,  5.45  per 
centum  of  tho  Gorman  recruits  and  26.64  of  the  Polish.  There  were  unable  to  road 
and  write,  5.38  per  centum  of  the  Protestant  recruits  and  22.95  of  tho  Roman  Catholic 

GENERAL  6CUOOL  8TATIBTIC8. 

There  are  in  the  old  provinces  27,073  elementary  schools  of  different  grades,  with 
43,143  teachers  and  3,005^080  scholars.  Tho  number  of  teachers'  seminaries  is  88,  and 
besides  these  38  private  institution  educate  teachers  of  both  sexes.  The  number  of 
gymnasia  is  204  j  the  number  of  real  schools  and  higher  burgher  schools  is  157.  There 
are  ten  universities,  viz :  Berlin,  Halle,  Greifswald,  Breslau,  Konigsberc,  Miinster,  Bonn, 
Kiel,  Marburg,  and  Gottingeu.  The  number  of  students  at  all  the  Prussian  universi- 
ties is  7,195,  viz :  Theology,  1,837  ;  law,  1.226 ;  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  1,502, 
and  philosophy  and  philology,  2,030.  The  total  number  of  professors  is  816.  Of 
B}>ecial  schools  Prussia  possesses  tho  following :  13  schools  of  architecture ;  10  schools 
of  mining ;  6  schools  of  forestry  j  9  commercial  academies ;  27  military  schools  of  dif- 
orent  grades  ;  40 schools  of  agriculture  and  horticulture ;  16  nautical  scnools ;  4  schools 
of  veterinary  surgery ;  7  schools  of  music ;  42  polytechnic  schools  of  different  grades. 
At  Berlin  there  is  a  seminary  for  tho  education  of  ladies  intended  to  teach  in  Kinder- 
gartens ;  it  was  founded  in  1861,  and  up  to  the  present  time  215  ladies  have  graduated 
from  this  institution. 

SCHOOL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  annual  government  expense  for  elementary  instruction  was  1,307,547  thalers, 
(=75  cents,  gold,  each.)  (^  ^^rrl^ 
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WANT  OF  TBACH£BS. 

The  want  of  teachers  is  severely  felt ;  thus,  oa  Ist  July,  1869,  595  teachers^  pkees 
and  474  assistant  teachers*  places  were  vacant ;  970  teachers'  places  and  822  aasisUst 
teachers'  places  were  held  by  young  men  who  had  left  the  teachers'  seminary  lonz  hefore 
finishing  their  studies ;  the  total  number  of  teachers  actually  wa::ting  was  2,d6L 

teachers'  salaries. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  are  Entirely  insafiQcient,  ranging  from  100  to  about  400 
Prussian  thalers  per  annum;  there  arc  1,926  teachers  who  get  even  less  than  lOU 
thalers. 

6CHOOL-HOU8E8. 

In  some  of  the  eastern  provinces  the  school-houses  are  in  a  very  poor  condition; 
thns,  we  glean  the  following  item  from  the  "  Freie  Padagogischo  Blatter,"  (edited  bj 
Jessen,  in  Vienna :)  A  modelschool-houso :  "  The  school-honsc  of  Kawcczin  (Prossiais 
province  of  Posen)  is  built  of  wood,  and  has  a  tha^hed  roof;  the  school-room  is  7  £kI 
high,  and  its  area  is  256  square  feet  for  60  scholars ;  the  married  teacher  has  two 
rooms,  one  serving  as  a  dining-room,  kitchen,  study,  and  sitting-room  (110  sqo&R 
feet ;)  the  bed-room  has  an  area  of  40  square  feet ;  the  bake-oven  is  in  the  school-room ; 
and  this  instance  does  not  stand  alone ;  the  government,  however,  is  making  stieno- 
ous  efforts  to  remedy  these  evils." 

STATISTICS  OF  BEBUN. 

Full  statistics  have  been  received  from  Berlin.  No  city  of  Europe  has  grown  so  n^ 
idly ;  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  1858  was  458,000;  in  1867, 702,000;  in  1871,  esti- 
mate<l  at  very  near  900,000.    Berlin  possesses  the  following  educational  establishiMiitA: 

1.  Puhlio  echooU.—Ton  gymnasia,  with  134  classes  and  5,058  scholars ;  10  real  sefcools 
for  boys,  with  127  classes  and  4,806  scholars ;  4  real  schools  for  cirls,  with  57  clasBes 
and  2,214  scholars :  54  intermediate  and  elementary  schools,  with  o52  classes  and  31,113 
scholars ;  35  schools  maintained  by  societies,  churches,  &^,  with  124  classes  and  4^ 
scholars;  total,  113  public  schools  of  all  grades,  with  938  classes  and  48,176  scholaiS} 
(28,808  boys,  and  19,368  girls. ) 

2.  Private  schools,— Eight  higher  boys'  schools,  with  60  classes  and  1,9^  scholars;  21 
intermediate  and  elementary  boys'  schools,  with  140  classes  and  6,893  scholars ;  32  bigfaei 
girls'  schools,  with  212  classes' and  5,814  scholars;  26  intermediate  and  elementarr 
girls'  schools,  with  168  classes  and  7,255  scholars;  11  mixed  schools,  with  119  o1j»» 
and  6,773  scholars;  2  Jewish  schools,  with  21  classes  and  1,064  scholars ;  total,  100 
schools,  with  720  classes  and  29,724  scholars,  (13,029  boys  and  16,695  girls.) 

The  grand  total  of  schools,  both  public  and  private,  is,  therefore,  213  sohoolSf  witii 
1,708  Classes  and  77,900  scholars,  (41,837  boys  and  36,063  girls.)  The  namber  of  iii£uit 
asylums  is  18,  with  about  2,000  children  between  the  ages  of  two  and  six.  There  is  at 
Berlin  a  private  institution  for  the  education  of  female  teachers  of  gymnastioB;  amir 
recently,  a  school  for  female  children's  nurses  has  been  started  by  the  "  Society  f* 
Family  and  Popular  Education." 

13.  The  Beuss  principalities :  population,  131,966. 

CONDITION  OF  THB  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  are  in  a  good  condition ;  gymnastics  for  both  sexes,  and  needlework  6r 
the  girls,  has  been  made  obligatory  in  all  the  elementary  schools. 

14.  Sax&-Alt€nhirg :  population,  141,426. 

15.  SaxO'Coburg  Qotha :  population,  168,735. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  promulgated ;  it  is  based  on  very  sound  pedagof^ 
principles,  and  excellent  results  are  expected  fh>m  it. 

16.  SaxO'Meiningen :  population,  160,335. 

PATERNAL  CARE  OP  THB  GOVERNMENT. 

By  a  law  of  February  2, 1870,  all  young  men  must  attend  an  evening  ecwn*^^ 
instruction  (" Fortbildungsschulcn ")  from  tne  time  they  leave  school  till  their****** 
eenth  vear.    As  a  curious  instance  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  government^  Wdin 
the  following  regulations  published  by  the  school  authorities  at  MelniogMi:  1» 
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windows  of  scliool-roonis  mast  bo  opened  every  day  from  12  to  2.  2.  The  school-room 
most  bo  swept  once  a  day.  3.  The  floor  is  to  be  thoroughly  washed  and  scrubbed 
ouce  a  week.    4.  The  school-rooms  most  be  whitewashed  twice  a  year. 

17.  Saxe-Weimar :  population,  283,044. 

LADIES'  SOCIETIES. 

Great  activity  is  displayed  by  ladies'  societies.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1870, 
there  were  7  general  and  144  local  societies,  which  maintained  144  industrial  schools 
and  13  infant  asylums.  In  the  former  5,706  children  were  instracted  in  sewing  and 
knitting ;  and,  in  the  latter,  834  infants  were  cared  for  and  received  some  elementary 
instruction.  There  are  two  (winter)  industrial  schools,  in  which  72  boys  and  218  girls 
are  instructed  in  various  branches  of  industry. 

18,  Saxony :  population,  2,423,401. 

SCHOOL  LEGISLATION. 

The  school  law  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  dates  from  the  year  1835.  The  draught  of  a 
new  law  was  laid  before  the  chambers,  and  after  a  violent  discussion  of  three  days  it 
was  laid  on  the  table.  Only  some  paragraphs  relating  to  the  increase  of  salaries  and 
pensions  of  teachers  were  adopted. 

INDUSTRUL  EDUCATION. 

Industry  has  reached  a  high  standard  in  Saxony,  and  there  are  a  large  number  of 
•ehools  for  industrial  education.  Among  these  deserves  to  be  mentioned  the  "  School 
for  foremen  in  fjictories,"  at  Chemnitz.  This  school  supplies  dyers,  bleachers,  tanners, 
8oap  manufacturers,  brewers,  paper  manufacturers,  &o.,  with  foremen.  Since  Easter, 
1889,  there  is  added  to  it  a  chemical  division  for  druggists.  Besides  the  special  subjects 
,of  instruction,  German,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  and  drawing  are  taught.  Chil- 
dren are  frequently  employed  in  factories.  Thus,  in  the  mountain  district  of  Saida, 
>itb  a  population  of  12,850,  4,468  persons  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  wooden 
toys ;  of  this  number  1,688  were  children  below  the  age  of  14. 

STATISTICS  OF  ILLITEITACY. 

As  regards  illiteracy,  the  following  were  the  results  of  an  examination  held  in  the 
|Httiitentiary  at  Zwickau :  The  total  number  of  prisoners  was  1,284.  They  were  exam- 
ineil  in  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  general  knowledge ;  his- 
tory, geography,  natural  history.  Religion :  18  good,  564  middling,  701  bad,  1  entirely 
ignonmt  of  it.  Beading :  230  could  read  well,  768  tolerably  well,  218  poorly,  39  only 
knew  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  28  knew  nothing  of  reading  or  letters.  Writing :  173 
could  write  well,  657  tolerably  well,  381  poorly,  and  73  not  at  all.  Arithmetic :  183 
wore  well  advanced,  635  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  elements,  443  partially, 
13  knew  nothing  at  alL  The  knowledge  of  grammar  was  good  Avith  161,  middling  with 
1,005,  and  x>oor  with  118.  The  amount  of  general  knowledge  was  good  with  94,  mid- 
dling with  266,  and  poor  with  924.  Saxony  has  one  university  at  Leipsig,  attended, 
during  the  last  year,  by  1,227  students,  while  the  number  of  professors  was  111. 

19.  The  SchumrzJmrg  pnncipaHHes :  population,  142,649. 

TEACHEBS'  SEMINARY. 

A  peculiarity  of  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  teachers'  seminary  is  that  French, 
gymnastics,  and  swimming,  have  been  made  obligatory. 

CONDITION  OP  TEACHERS. 

Among  the  teachers  there  are,  as  yet,  quite  a  number  who  are  officiaDy  termed  "pre- 
ceptors,'' i.  e.,  such  as  have  not  gone  through  the  whole  seminary  course.  For  these, 
the  mediaeval  institution  of  the  "  Wandeltisch"  still  exists,  i. «.,  they  have  to  take  their 
meals  one  day  in  this  house,  to-morrow  in  the  next,  till  they  have  got  through  the 
whole  village. 

20.  Waldeck:  population,  56,807. 

MERGING  OF  THE  SCHOOLS  WITH  THOSE  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Since  April  1,  1869,  all  the  schools  of  every  grade  have  been  placed  under  the  Juris- 
dietion  of  the  Prossian  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  and  the  whole  system 
entuely  merged  with  that  of  Prussia.  (^r^r^r^]r> 
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21.  WUrtemherg :  popalatioD,  1,778,393. 

STATISTICS  OP  XLLITERACT. 

Educ«ation  Las  readied  a  very  liip:h  standard.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  is  ex- 
ceedingly small.  AccordinfT  to  an  official  report  96,000  recruits  were  drjifUMl  daring tlie 
twcnty-ono  years  from  1844  to  1866.  Ont  of  this  whole  nnnibcr  only  14  were  anabk 
to  read  and  write.  In  1866  and  1807  2,091  persons  were,  sentenced  to  prisons.  Ont  <rf 
this  number  19  could  not  writ«,  20  could  neither  read  nor  write,  while  SW  per  cent 
could  both  read  and  write,  a  percentage  which  has  varied  but  little  for  several  ycara^ 
while  before  1840  there  wore  but  70  to  80  per  cent. 

COURSES  OP  INSTRUCTION  FOR  ADULTS. 

Wiirtemberg  has  numerous  courses  of  instruction  for  adults.  The  number  of  affri- 
cultural  courses  was  196,  with  3,72H  scholars;  the  number  of  obligatory  evening 
schools,  in  which  general,  technical,  and  agricultural  instruction  is  given,  was  4ac2, 
with  9,165  scholars ;  92  towns  had  agricultural  evening  meetings,  which  were  attended 
during  the  year  by  2,548  persons;  the  number  of  rea<ling  societies  was  110,  with  3,5SJ 
members;  and  the  number  of  town  libraries  422,  with  39,618  volumes. 

UNIVKRSITY. 

The  University  of  Tubingen  has  78  professors,  and  was  attended  by  772  students, 
(theology  313,  law  153,  medicine  123,  and  philosophy  and  philology  184.*) 

6.— GREAT  BRITAIN. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SCHOOL  STSTEM. 

The  system  of  English  common  schools  may  be  dated  from  1847,  at  which  tinoe  the 
first  annual  grants  were  made.  These  grants  were  of  two  kinds :  Ist.  Grants  to  aid 
in  establishing  schools ;  2d.  Annual  grants,  conditional  npon  the  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiencv  of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  scboob. 
All  schools  receiving  grants  were  subject  to  yearly  examination  by  Her  JJ^iesty 6 
inspectors,  which  was  the  saving  principle  of  the  system. 

Schools  were  divided  into  four  classes,  with  reference  to  ^vemment  aid  and  iiyqpQc- 
tion:  1st.  Schools  independent  of  both,  henco  irresponsible;  2(1.  SchooU  existii^ 
without  government  aid,  but  inviting  inspection ;  3d.  Schools  established  by  aid  of 
government,  and  hence  subject  to  inspection ;  4th.  Schools  whoso  managers  fulfill^ 
the  conditions  upon  which  annual  grants  were  made.  The  report  of  tbo  comnMUee  of 
council  on  education  has  almost  entire  reference  to  the  latter  class,  which  formed  the 
true  field  for  government  eftbrt. 

Further,  the  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the  board  were  divided  into  Chardi  of 
England  schools,  Protestant  schools,  Boman  Catholic  schools.  Church  of  Seotlaad 
schools.  Free  Church  schools,  and  Episcopal  schools  in  Scotland.  This,  of  eoose., 
necessitated  denominational  inspection,  a  complication  of  machinery  estravagaDtjuad 
prejudicial. 

The  great  flaw  in  the  system  was  that  government  in  every  case  waited  for  volaa- 
tary  local  action.  The  imcertainty  of  this  voluntary  action  was  its  weak  side.  On 
no  part  of  the  public  has  this  uncertainty  weighed  moro  heavily  than  on  tho  clei^. 
*^  They  are  the  visible  ropresentatives  of  a  common  duty,  and  are  too  often  leH  to 
choose  between  tho  pain  of  seeing  it  undone  or  of  doing  it  themselves."  In  the  report 
of  1868-^69,  Her  Mtgesty's  inspector  for  East  and  West  Devon,  Kev.  W.  W.  Howard. 
writes :  "  At  present  the  chief  burden  of  the  support  of  the  schools  is  borne  by  tlio 
clergy ;  the  farmers,  as  a  class,  give  nothing;  tho  contributions  of  country  gentlemen 
are  shamefully  small.  I  could  name  parishes  in  which  good  schools  aro  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  clergy,  where  there  are  large  estates  owned  by  men  of  high  position  la 
the  county,  but  whose  names  do  not  appear  on  the  list  of  voluntary  subscribers."  This 
testimony  is  amply  confirmed  by  other  inspectors. 

Moreover^  there  were  entire  districts  in  which,  on  account  of  pover^,  volontazy 
action  was  impossible ;  these  were,  of  course,  given  up  to  mental  starvation. 

SOURCES  OF  LOCAL  REVENUE. 

The  sources  of  local  revenue  were  endowments^  voluntary  contributions,  and  Bchoiaxs* 
fees.    During  the  year  1868  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools  receiNing  amtful 

♦  Darh]e  tho  war  with  Franco,  (1870-71,)  histmction  of  all  grades  Ihronghont  Germany  -rcA  BEKav«r 
lees  disturbed ;  not  only  did  a  largo  nnmbcr  of  etndcuts  and  some  professors  of  tho  universitieti.  at  wf:Il 
as  many  scholars  of  the  hipher  classes  In  the  frymnasinm  and  real-schools,  and  many  stndecta  fineoi  ik^ 
teacliere'  seminaries  join  tho  array,  (mostly  as  volnnteers,)  bat  it  is  estimated  Uwt  opwud  9t4JM 
teachers  of  elcmcntarj-  schools  were  lonnd  m  its  ranks.  ^^  , 
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grants  cost  £1,55^,542,  of  which  amount  £484,010  was  provided  by  goveriiraent, 
£66,819  derived  from  endowmeute,  and  £508,772  from  scholars'  fees,  leaving  £492,941 
to  be  provided  by  volunteers  under  no  other  obligation  than  their  own  sense  of  duty. 
"  While  it  would  be  impolitic  to  reject  the  social  force  which  is  thus  attested,  the  error 
would  be  hardly  less,  of  assuming  that  the  national  beuetit  is  as  great  as  the  effort 
made  to  promote  it  is  meritorious  aud  surprising." 

SCOPE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  inadequacy  of  the  83'stem  to  accomplish  the  education  of  the  masses  throughout 
the  kingdom  is  evident.  At  the  same  time  it  has  been  the  steppiug-stono  to  a  system 
Trhich  shall  extend  school  privilege  to  every  hamlet,  toward  which  result  British 
legislation  seems  rapidly  hastening ;  as  such,  its  provisions  invite  special  consideration. 

PARTICULAR  FEATURES. 

From  the  revised  code  (1870)  we  learn :  Ist.  A  sum  of  money  is  annually  granted  by 
Parliament  for  public  education  in  Great  Britain.  2d.  This  sum  is  administered  by  an 
establishment  called  the  education  department,  at  whose  head  is  the  lord  president  of 
the  council.  3d.  The  object  of  the  grant  is  to  promote  the  education  of  children 
belonging  to  the  classes  who  support  themselves  b^  manual  labor.  4th.  The  means 
consist  in  aiding  voluntary  local  action,  under  certain  conditions,  to  establish  or  main- 
tain schools,  which  are  either  for  the  instruction  of  children  (elementary)  or  for 
training  school-masters  or  school-mistresses,  (normal.)  5th.  Every  school  aided  by  the 
grant  must  be  either  **  a  school  in  connection  with  some  recognized  religious  denomi- 
nation,'' or  "  a  school  in  which,  besides  secular  instruction,  the  scriptures  are  read  daily 
from  the  authorized  version.'' 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  AID. 

The  aid  was  distributed  as  follows:  The  manager  of  every  school  entitled  to  the  aid 
might  claim  annually  the  sum  of  As.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in 
attendance  throughout  the  year,  at  the  morniuff  and  afteraoon  meetings,  not  being 
less  than  400  of  their  school ;  and  28.  6d.  x>er  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number 
in  attendance  thronghont  the  year  at  the  evening  meetings,  not  being  less  than  40  of 
their  school;  also,  for  every  scholar  who  attended  more  than  two  hundred  morning  or 
afternoon  meetings  of  their  school.  If  more  than  six  years  of  age,  80.,  subject  to 
examination.  If  under  six  years  of  ago,  and  present  on  the  day  of  examination,  Gs.  6d., 
snbject  to  a  report  by  the  inspector  that  such  children  are  suitably  instructed.  For 
every  scholar  who  has  attended  more  than  twenty-four  evening  meetings  of  their 
school,  bs.,  subject  to  examination.  Every  da^-scholar  entitled  to  o«.  forfeits  2^.  8d.  for 
failnre  to  satisfy  the  inspector  in  either  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic.  Every  even- 
ing-scholar entitled  to  5».  forfeits  la.  Hd.  for  similar  failure.  The  grant  is,  moreover, 
increased  at  the  rate  of  Is.  4d.  per  pass  in  reading,  writing,  or  arithmetic,  up  to  any 
number  not  exceeding  120 :  ProHdedy  That  the  i)as8es  exceed  200  jier  cent,  of  the 
number  of  scholars  in  attendance  over  six  years  of  ago ;  that  one-fifth  of  the  passes 
are  within  the  three  highest  standaids;  that  one-fiuh  of  the  average  number  of 
scholars  over  six  years  of  age  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  iu  one  or  more 
specific  snblects  above  the  standard ;  and  that  the  number  of  pupil  teaehers  or  as- 
sistant teachers  employed  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the  number  of  scholars.  Thus, 
erery  manager  had  a  aircct  pecuniary  interest  in  maintaiuiug  regularity  of  attendance 
in  the  improvement  of  each  individual  scholar,  and  in  providing  a  suilicient  corps  of 
teachers. 

ADVANTAGE  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

The  three  great  excellencies  of  the  system  were : 

1.  The  employment  of  certificated  teachers. 

2.  Provision  for  training  a  corps  of  teachers  under  the  name  of  pupil  teachers. 

3.  The  individual  examination  of  scholars  upon  certain  standaros  clearly  defined  for 
each  grade  of  schools. 

CERTIFICATED  TEACHERS. 

No  school  could  receive  the  annual  grant  unless  its  principal  were  a  certificated 
teacher.  Teachers,  in  order  to  receive  these  certificates,  must  pass  an  examination  and 
nndergo  probation  by  absolute  service  in  schools. 

PUPIL  TEACHERS. 

By  the  provision  for  pupil  teachers,  any  pupil  of  thirteen  years  or  upward  might  bo 
employed  by  a  certificated  teacher  as  an  assistant,  provided  the  i^^i^^P^t)*^^       ^^^ 
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not  employed  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day,  and  shonld  receive  from  the  certifi- 
cated teacher,  without  charge,  special  instructiou  five  hours  per  week,  of  which  hoon 
not  more  than  two  should  occur  in  any  one  day.  These  pupil  teachers  were  onunaUf 
examined  hy  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  and  were  ohlii^ed  to  present  certificates  of  cfatr- 
acter  and  success  in  teaching.  The  principal  entered  iuto  an  especial  agreement  with 
regard  to  board,  wages,  &q.,  with  somo  party  standing  as  surety  for  the  pupil  teacher. 
Pupil  teachei-B  who  had  passed  their  apprenticeship  mi^ht  obtain  positions  as  asaistaiit 
teachers,  or  be  provisionally  certificat<Ml  in  charge  of  small  rural  schools.  Thus  the 
board  of  education  early  recognized  that  trained  teachers  are  essential  to  good  schools 

EXAMINATIONS. 

There  were  six  standards  for  examinations,  of  which  the  lowest  requiretl  in  reading, 
"  Narrative  in  monosyllables ; "  writing,  "  Form  on  blackboard  or  slate  from  dictation, 
letters— capital  and  small ; "  arithmetic,  "  Form  on  blackboard  or  slato  figures  up  to 
20 ;  add  and  subtract  figures  up  to  10,  orally  from  examples  on  board."  The  sixth  « 
highest  standard  required :  "  Reading — A  shorty  ordinary  paragraph  in  a  newspaper,  or 
other  modem  narrative ; "  "  Writing — ^Another  short,  ordinary  paragraph,  slowly  dic- 
tated once  by  a  few  words  at  a  time ; "  "  Arithmetic — A  sum  in  practice,  or  bula  of 
parcels.'^  The  lowest  standard  was  intended  for  scholars  between  six  and  seven  yean 
old  ;  the  highest  for  those  between  eleven  and  twelve. 

The  amount  of  information  comprised  in  these  standanls,  if  very  limited,  was  also 
veiy  definite.  Nothing  more  conclusively  proved  the  inadequacy  of  the  system  thaa 
tko  failure  to  bring  any  largo  ])ercentage  of  the  scholars  to  the  required  standard,  in 
spite  of  the  efforts  of  conscientious  and  devoted  inspectors,  zealous  clergy,  and  faith- 
ful teachers  who  had  a  great  pecuniary  interest  in  the  result 

The  result  of  calculations  made  by  Dr.  Farr  and  other  authorities  on  independent 
bases  for  the  "  schools  inquiry  commission,"  Justify  the  statement  that  in  1869  there 
were  in  England  and  Wales  3,936,513  children,  between  three  and  twelve  years  of  ag«v 
of  the  class  to  be  benefited  by  the  parliamentary  grants.  In  this  year  there  wore  ia 
England  and  Wales  11,404  schools  entitled  to  the  annual  grant,  and  showing  a  daily 
average  of  1,062,999  pupils.  Of  tlicse,  the  number  under  six  years  of  ago  woo  wew 
presented  for  inspection  wos  219,970.  The  number  above  six  years  of  age  tendered  ibi 
examination  was  693,440.  The  total  number  presented  in  the  first  three  standard*, 
under  ten  years  of  age,  was  403,969;  over  ten  years,  118,809;  presented  lu  the  three 
highest  standards,  under  ten  years,  26,162 ;  over  ten  years,  147,500.  The  number  who 
passed  without  failure  in  any  one  of  the  three  subjects,  was  470,346.  This  result  is 
still  more  unsatisfactory^,  if  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that  a  considerable  number 
of  the  scholars,  being  upward  of  twelve  years  of  age,  should  have  passed  in  previous 
years  in  the  sixth  standard.  The  efitcct  of  these  statistics  is  increased  by  the  reports 
of  the  separate  inspectors,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  agree  with  the  declarations  of 
Mr.  Bruce  in  his  arfdress  on  National  Education  in  Qreat  Britain,  and  of  the  late  Mr. 
Harry  Chester,  **  That  one-half  the  children  of  the  working-classes,  between  three  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  are  under  no  scholastic  education  at  all."  Statistics  of  igno- 
rance and  crime  prove  that  a  low  state  of  instruction  is  always  accompanied  with 
increased  criminal  tendency.  Eev.  H.  W.  Bellairs,  Her  Migesty's  inspector  for  Berks 
and  Oxford-,  declares  that  for  the  year  1868,  "  to  every  100  male  criminals  committed  to 
prison  in  the  counties  of  his  district,  the  proportional  number  with  little  or  no  instruc- 
tion was :  Berks,  98.52,  and  Oxford,  96.71." 

These  grave  considerations  moved  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  Her  M^eotys  pnjy 
council  on  education  to  declare  in  their  report  of  1869-70:  "  In  order  that  our  admin- 
istration should,  within  any  reasonable  period,  attain  to  the  dimensions  of  a  national 
system,  by  which  the  means  of  efficient  elementary  education  may  be  brought  within 
the  reach  of  every  home,  somo  further  and  powerful  impulse  must  be  given  to  Its 
w^^rkings." 

SPECIAL  BRANCHES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  study  in  advance  of  the  standards  generally  intrtv 
duced  was  geography,  and  that  its  introduction  invariably  excited  greater  enthosuwn 
and  thoroughness  in  the  lower  branches.  Needle- work  was  a  part  of  the  prcecribfd 
course  in  all  the  female  schools.  Drawing  was  also  introduced  in  many  schools,  tid 
always  with  the  happiest  result. 

DISCUSSIONS  Ea;ciTED. 

Tlie  board  of  education  and  Her  M^esty's  inspectors,  while  discharging  their  duties, 
have  evolved  the  very  problems  which  at  this  moment  engage  the  attention  of 
educators  in  our  own  country,  viz>  school  rates,  graded  schools,  Bible  In  schools, 
methods  of  discipline  and  instruction,  and  that  most  delicate  of  school  qnestioiA^ 
compulsory  education.  The  effects  of  these  discussions  are  feltin  the  school  law  « 
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ACT  OF  1870. 

An  abstrftot  of  the  act  of  1870,  entitled  "An  net  to  provide  for  public  elementary 
edacation  for  EDglaud  and  Wales/'  was  given  in  the  Commissioner's  report  for  the 
year  1870. 

Her  Mfgesty's  committee  on  education,  in  their  report  for  1670-71,  state  that  none  of 
the  great  chauges  made  by  the  act  took  effect  within  the  time  covered  by  their  i*eport, 
and  confine  themselves  to  a  stiitement  of  the  nioasnres  taken  to  carry  into  effect  the 
provisions  of  the  act.  To  this  end  an  education  census  of  England  and  W^es  was 
ordered,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  school  provision  already  available  and  tne  defi- 
ciency to  be  supplied  in  each  locality.  Numerous  applications  were  receive<l  for  the 
formation  of  school-boards,  and  orders  were  issued  for  the  election  of  school-boards 
in  96  out  of  the  220  municipal  boroughs  and  in  188  civil  parishes.  The  adoption 
by  60  large  a  proportion  of  the  poiinlation  of  the  kingdom  of  one  of  the  principles 
or  the  act  is  extremely  gratify injg,  as  it  shows  how  earnest  a  desire  ia  felt  through- 
ont  the  country  to  carry  into  effect  without  delay  the  powers  with  which  each 
localit;^  is  now  vested  to  extend,  improve,  and  complete  the  existing  provision  for  the 
edncation  of  the  people.  It  augurs  well  for  the  efficient  working  or  the  new  national 
system  that  it  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  services  of  so  many  active,  earnest,  and 
experienced  friends  of  edncation. 

COMPULSORY,  ATTENDAKCE— BTTILDING-GRANTS, 

The  provisions  of  the  act  for  enforcing  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  are 
receiving  the  attention  which  is  demanded  by  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  pow- 
ers intrusted  to  the  local  authorities  by  whom  they  are  to  be  carried  out.  By-laws 
submitted  under  this  section  have  been  approved  and  sanctioned  for  Liverpool,  Stock- 
port, and  Battle  Cum  Lanacre,  and  similar  by-laws  have  been  passed  by  the  school- 
boards  of  Manchester,  Oxford,  Rochdale,  Hanley,  Bromley,  Blackburn,  Barnstable.  &c. 

The  act  preecribes  that  no  further  grants  for  building  elementary  schools  should  be 
luade,  unless  the  memorials  from  the  applicants  were  completed  by  the  31st  of  December, 
1870.  Within  the  year  upward  of  5^000  applications  for  building-grants  were  received, 
and  complete  memorials  were  sent  in  for  aid  to  erect  1,723  new  buudiogs  and  to  enlarge 
or  Improve  1,479  schools. 

KEW  CODE. 

The  education  act,  which  prescribed  certain  changes  in  the  principles  of  the  revised 
code,  was  passed  on  the  understanding  that  the  amount  of  the  annual  grant  previouslv 
available  under  the  code  fur  the  support  of  elementary  schools  would  be  increased.  A 
new  code  was  therefore  framed  with  special  reference  to  the  alterations  required  by 
the  act 

In  this  code,  Her  Majesty's  committee  remark,  "  We  have  carefully  maintained  the 
priociples  of  payment  by  results  j  we  have  endeavored  to  lay  down  terms  of  aid  which, 
^bilo  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  inspected  schools,  will  materially  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  grants. 

"As  the  code  did  not  come  into  operation  till  the  month  of  May,  1871,  it  would  be 
premature  to  express  any  opinion  upon  its  working ;  but  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
it  will  lead  to  improved  regularity  in  the  attendance  of  scholars ;  to  greater  variety  in 
the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  a  considerable  addition  to  the  number  of  pupil- 
teachers,  whose  employment  will  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  while  they  are 
themselves  preparing  for  a  career  of  usefulness  as  elementary  teachers." 

The  object  of  the  grants  administered  by  the  education  department  is  to  aid  local 
exertion  j  to  maintain  elementary  schools  for  children  and  training  schools  for  teachers. 
This  aid  is  granted  to  the  managers,  conditioned  upon  the  attendance  and  prodciency 
of  the  scholars,  the  qualiffcations  of  the  teachers^  and  the  state  of  the  scliools.  No 
grant  is  made,  however,  in  respect  of  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects.  No  child 
can  be  refused  admission  to  aided  schools  on  other  than  reasonable  grounds,  and, 
e:^ccpt  in  evening  schools,  the  teachers  must  be  certificated. 

GRAFTS  TO  DAY  SCHOOLS. 

The  new  code  provides  that  the  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less  than 
400  times  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  may  claim  at  the  end 
of  each  year  the  sum  of  6«.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  number  in  attendance 
throughout  the  year  j  for  every  scholar  present  on  the  day  of  examination  who  has 
attended  not  less  than  150  morning  and  afternoon  meetings,  if  above  4  and  under  7 
years  of  age,  8«.,  or  10«.  if  the  infants  are  taught  in  a  separate  department,  in  a  room 
suitable  for  the  purpose ;  if  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  12«.,  subject  to  examina- 
tion and  passing  in  rea<ling,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  One  hundred  and  fifty  attend- 
ances of  scholars  attending  under  any  half-time  act,  and  of  boys  above  ten  years  of  age 
attending  school  in  a  ruraldistrict,  qualify  for  examination.  ^  . 
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GRANTS  TO  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  managers  of  a  school  which  has  met  not  less, than  eighty  times  in  the  ereniBg 
in  the  conrse  of  a  year  may  claim  4«.  per  scholar,  according  to  the  average  naraber  ii 
attendance  throughout  the  year ;  for  every  scholar  who  lias  attended  not  leas  than  fifty 
evening  meetings  of  the  school,  78.  6d.f  subject  to  examination  and  passing  in  leadiag, 
writing,  and  arithmetic. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS. 

The  importance  of  trained  teachers  being  fully  recognized  by  the  board,  traintBg 
schools  became  objects  of  deep  interest.  According  to  the  report  for  1870-71,  there 
were  45  such  schools  in  Englaud  and  Scotland,  containing  2,933  students,  1^7  in  the 
first  year  of  residence,  and  l/31t>  in  the  second  year.  Admission  is  by  compelitire 
examination  open  to  all  applicants  who  intend  to  adopt  the  profession  of  teaching, 
and  who  have  either  served  the  apprenticeship  of  pupil  teachers,  or  aro  over  13  years  of 
age. 

Annnal  grants  are  made  to  the  practicing  departments  of  these  schools  on  thesaiM 
conditions  as  to  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  total  expenditure  for  these  schools 
in  1S70  was  £111,583  168.,  of  which  sum  £94,940  9s.  8d.  was  granted  by  the  commiuw 
of  council  on  education. 

LENGTH  OF  COCRSE. 

It  is  desired  that  all  students  should  remain  In  the  training  schools  two  years ;  bat 
those  who  remain  a  single  year  can  receive  certificates  as  teachers  in  the  lower 
grades,  on  passing  the  examination. 

Additional  accommodation  is  being  provided  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Sehool 
Society,  and  by  the  Wesleyan  Education  Committee,  for  persons  desirons  of  being 
trained  for  the  work  of  a  teacher.  Without  any  increnso  in  the  provision  made  for 
supplying  trained  masters  and  mistresses,  the  English  trainings  chools,  which  fdrwBh 
accommodations  for  about  2,500  students,  could  turn  out  every  year  1,250  teachers 
who  had  gone  through  a  two  years'  course  of  training.  This  supply,  if  the  school-lxiie 
of  a  teacher,  under  a  thoroughly  organi2e<l  system  of  public  instruction,  is  estimaM 
at  20  years,  would  keep  up  a  staif  of  25,000  trained  teachers  for  the  elementary  acboolfif 
without  taking  into  account  the  number  that  enter  the  profession  through  other  chan- 
ucls. 

K3L/kBnNATION8. 

The  examination  at  the  end  of  both  years  is  thorough,  embracing,  besides  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  geography,  history,  economy,  vocal  music,  drawing,  school  manage- 
ment, and  Euclid,  (two  books  the  (irst  year  and  four  the  second,)  for  male  students,  an 
the  same  for  female  students,  excepting  that  Enclid  is  omitted,  and  ^'  domestic  eoaa- 
omy  "  and  "sewing  and  cutting  out"  added. 

PRACTICING  SCHOOLS. 

Practicing  schools  are  maintained  in  connection  with  nearly  all  training  aehoels, 
affording  to  the  students  the  best  means  of  acquiring  the  art  of  teaching.  Tbeae 
schools  aro  not,  however,  similar  to  the  American  model  schools,  and  Her  Majcatr^ 
inspector,  J.  Bowstead,  M.  A.,  recommended  in  1869  the  establishment  of  model  scIkmus, 
so  that  pupils  might  not  only  have  opportunity  of  practice  in  teaching,  but  of  obscrr- 
iug  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and  discix)line. 

HINDERANCES.  * 

The  chief  hinderances  to  the  training-school  work  have  arisen  from  the  low  qnaKfiea- 
tions  of  students  admitted,  and  the  obligation  to  make  teaching  a  life  profession.  Many 
of  the  inspectors  complain  of  deficiency  of  the  students  in  some  of  tlie  most  importaBl 
of  the  elementary  studies.  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  D.  C.  L.,  Her  Majesty's  inq)ectoro# 
the  training  schools  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Sehool  Society,  in  his  report  for  Itfftt. 
says :  ^*  Ninety-six  students  at  Borough  Road  College  were  examined  at  Chnsttnsar  all 
passed,  and  none  fell  into  the  fourth  division.  For  the  second-year  Btodenta,  I  '  ^ 
their  weak  x>oints  were  geometry,  mental  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar, 
than  27  per  cent,  reached  the  mark  of  fair  in  Euclid,  less  than  14  per  cent,  in 
arithmetic,  less  th^n  5  per  cent,  in  geography,  and  less  than  3  per  cent,  in  (, 
"Mr.  Arnold  continues:  "In  these  reports  I  have  more  than  once  comuM»ited 
grammar  and  composition  paper  for  the  Christmas  examination,  and  I  am  glad  toi 
by  the  syllabus  of  the  present  year  that  there  has  been  a  revision  of  the  scale  of  i 
and  that  grammar  now  receives  a  larger  proportion.    To  the  jndicious  setting  M 

marking  ot  this  paper,  I  attach  the  greatest  importance.    It  is  that  paper  in  the  e] ^ 

tion  which  represents  letters  and  literary  culture.    The  friends  oLthe  physical  i 
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ore  oU  for  the  increased  teaching  of  thoir  own  matters,  and  they  have  the  public  with 
tliem.  Judicious  observers  know  well  that  the  real  diflScnlty  and  deficiency  with  stu- 
(lentSy  such  as  those  of  our  training  schools,  lies  not  in  the  direction  of  physics,  but  in 
the  directiou  of  hnmane  letters.  It  is  so  gre&t  that  one  might  bo  tempted  to  pronounce 
it  irremediable,  at  least  for  one  or  two  generations,  if  one  had  not  before  one  the 
developoieDt  of  spirit  and  feeling  brought  about  in  a  few  years  by  the  establishment  of 
oue  well-conceived  exercise — the  recitation  exercise.  I  have  seldom  beeu  more  struck 
by  the  results  of  any  agency  in  education  than  by  observing  the  progress  which  had 
been  reached  by  the  Borough  Road  students,  within  my  own  exj[>erieuce,  thi*ough  this 
exercise  alone.** 

RESULTS. 

The  most  valuable  testimony  to  the  absolute  good  resulting  from  them,  is  found  in 
rach  declarations  as  the  folfowing:  Her  Miyesty's  inspector,  Kev.  N.  J.  Kennedy, 
writes,  "The  mere  daily  contact  with  persons  so  v;cll  cducatctf  and  well  mannered  as 
oar  present  school-teachers,  the  product  of  otir  excellent  training  colleges,  has  ha<l  a 
most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  present  generation  of  the  working  classes  in  England 
and  Wales,  Great  numbers  of  p^^rsons  in  Laucashiro  testify  strongly  this  silent  rcvolu- 
tioQ  which  has  been  effected  by  this  means,  declaring  that  the  change  front  roughness 
and  semi-barbarism  to  civilization,  which  may  bo  seen  in  such  towns  as  Oldham,  Padi- 
bam,  Colne,  Bacup  and  elsewhere,  is  l'*^tlo  short  of  marvelous."  And  the  committee 
of  council  on  education  state  in  their  r*»port  of  18G9-70,  that  **  inquiries  made  by  us  in 
the  course  of  tbo  last  year  showed  conclusively  that  the  efiiciency  of  the  profession  of 
teaching  is  mainly  sustained  by  the  action  of  the  training  schools." 

6CIEKCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENTS. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  convey  any  Jnst  view  of  what  has  been  done  for  c<lncation 
in  Great  Britain  without  referring  to  the  science  schools  and  the  art  schools.  The 
report  for  1870-'71  shows  942  science  schools  (not  inclading  the  navigation  schools)  for 
elementary  instruction  in  the  kingdom,  with  38,015  students.  Of  these  schools  GA2  are 
in  £ngiand  and  Wales,  50  in  Scotland,  and  251  in  Ireland.  Tho  subjects  taught  are, 
practical,  x>lane,  and  solid  geometry ;  machine  construction  and  drawing,  building 
constmction,  or  naval  architecture  and  drawing,  pure  mathematics,  theoretical 
mechanics,  applied  mechanics,  acoustics,  light  and  heat,  magnetism  and  electricity, 
inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  animal  physiology,  zoolo- 
gy, vegetable  anatomy  and  physiology,  systematic  and  economic  botany,  principles  of 
mining,  metallurgy,  navigation,  nautical  astronomy,  steam,  and  physical  geography. 

The  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grant  to  these  schools  likewise  depends  upon  the. 
resales  of  tbo  examinations;  grants  are  also  made  for  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  dixi- 
gnms,  and  examples,  and  for  i)rizes  and  medals.  The  increased  local  interest  in  this 
class  of  schools  is  evidenced  by  local  p(H;nniary  aid,  contributions  to  exhibitions  and 
Bcholarships,  and  the  great  amount  of  time  and  labor  devotc<l  by  the  gentlemen  of  tho 
local  committees  in  superintendence  of  examinations  and  other  work  connected  with 
the  schools. 

For  advanced  scientific  instruction,  there  are  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  the  Royal 
College  of  Chemistry,  tho  Metallurgical  Laboratory  in  Jermyn  street,  the  Royal  Col- 
le^  of  Science  of  Ireland,  the  R(»yal  School  of  Architecture  and  Marino  Engineering, 
vith  the  privilege  of  attending  the  royal  dock-yards  and  factories  accorded  to  tho  pri- 
vate students  from  June  to  September  inclusive. 

ART  SCHOOLS. 

For  the  promotion  of  instruction  in  elementary  drawing  as  a  part  of  national  educa- 
tion and  fine  art  as  applied  to  industry,  thero  are  117  schools,  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  National  Art  Training  School  at  South  Kensio|;ton.  The  students  in 
regular  attendance  numbered  20,290.  The  total  number  of  pupils  instructed  increased 
I'rom  157,19a  in  1«69  to  187,911)  in  1870.  Connected  with  these  schools  are  night  classes, 
schools  for  tho  poor,  training  schools  for  teachers  of  elcmentaiy  schools,  and  lectures 
for  artisans. 

The  total  number  of  persons  who  received  direct  instntction  as  students,  or  by  means 
^f  lectures  in  connection  with  the  science  and  art  departments  in  1870,  was  upward 
3f  254,000,  being  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of  07,000,  or  nearly  3G  per  cent.; 
and  the  toi^l  uaniber  of  separate  attendances  at  the  different  institytiuns  and  exiiibi- 
tioQs,  by  means  of  which  instruction  in  science  and  art  is  oftcred  in  connection  with 
the  department,  was  upwanl  of  2,973,000,  or  25  per  cent,  more  than  in  1869.  The  expend- 
iture of  tho  department  for  tho  year  was  (exclusive  of  the  Geological  Survey)  £184,796 
bi.Sd, 

It  would  l>c  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  report  to  give  an  idea  of  tho  results 
Attained  through  these  schools.    Their  influence  is  felt  in  evei^  braach^Lmdustiy, 
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From  Franco,  so  pre-eminent  for  taste  and  power  in  designing,  orders  baTu  been  reodred 
for  designs  for  silks,  damasks,  cretonnes,  and  paper-bangings. 

The  most  valnablo  auxiliary  to  these  schools  is  the  Soutb  Kensington  Mnsenm.  Tae 
mere  enumeration  of  a  few  of  the  departments  of  this  museum  must  suffice  to  suggest 
the  immense  treasures  there  collected  for  the  benefit  of  pupils :  The  art  coUectMo, 
art  library,  naval  museum,  collection  of  animal  products,  food  collection,  museum  of 
construction  and  building  materials,  museum  of  modem  war  materials,  Kenimic  col- 
lection, museum  of  machinery  and  models,  collection  of  economic  entomology,  moaeoa 
of  economic  fish  culture,  &c. 

The  branch  museum  supi>orted  by  the  State,  and  institutions  and  societies  wbidi 
receive  aid  from  tlie  State,  suhjoct  to  the  superintendence  of  the  science  and  sit 
department,  are  the  Bethnel  Green  Auxiliary  Museum,  the  Museum  of  Practiol 
Geology,  Edinburgh  Museum  of  Science  and  Art,  Natural  History  Museum  of  the  Royal 
Dublin  Society,  Giasnerian  Botanical  Gardens,  the  Libra^  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Societj, 
the  Royal  Zoological  Society  of  Ireland,  and  the  Royal  £[ibemian  Academy. 

Her  Majesty's  committee  conclude  their  rejiort  tor  the  year  1870-'71  by  remarkiDS 
upon  the  encouraging  progress  of  instruction  in  science  and  art  during  tbo  year,  tod 
expressing  the  hope  that  the  passing  of  an  education  act  for  Scothmd  may  enable  thtm 
to  discontinue  the  present  provisional  arrangements  for  promoting  public  educadon  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

7.— GREECE. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Mncb  lias  been  done  for  education  during  tbe  last  few  years,  and  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  hope  that,  uuless  political  disturbances  will  arrest  the  march  of  progress,  Xho 
barbarous  and  uncivilized  condition  of  a  great  part  of  the  country  will  rapidly  dhap- 
poar,  and  this  much-tried  people  again  show  tbemselves  worthy  of  tbe  name  aad  hm 
of  their  ancestors. 

REMARKS  OF  SIR  THOMAS  WY8S. 

Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  who  has  recently  visited  Greece,  says,  in  bis  **  Impressioiis  of 
Greece,"  published  in  1871,  after  having  referred  to  the  innate  temperance,  iudu^, 
and  bravery  of  the  Greeks :  **  Add  to  these  qualities  a  love  and  a  desiro  for  education,^' 
which,  except  in  the  Irish  peasantry,  has  no  rival  in  Europe.  To  Greek  ambitioii 
learning  is  tlie  one  road ;  he  asks  no  other,  aspires  to  no  other.  What  Greece  has  doof 
in  this  respect  a  few  facts  will  illustrate :  In  tbe  year  1835  there  were  but  75  primuj 
schools,  frequented  by  6,721  scholars.  In  1866  the  return  of  public  schools  makes  their 
number  1,067,  and  that  of  the  scholars  G5,363.  There  are,  besides,  123  superior  schools, 
or  what  arc  called  in  Greece  *  Hellenic  schools,'  attended  by  6,675  pupils,  and  presided 
over  by  964  masters,  all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  a  university.  In  these  all  tbe  higher 
branches  of  education  arc  followed  out,  and  the  classics  especially  cultivated.  Over 
these,  affain,  are  the  gymnasia,  and,  lastly,  the  university,  which  numbera  62  profes- 
sors and  1,200  students.  In  the  most  critical  moments  of  national  history  these  nnm* 
bers  have  not  fallen  oflF;  a  large  number,  indeed,  come  from  the  Greek  provinces  of 
Turkey.  The  total  of  scholars  of  both  sexes  in  the  various  educational  ostablishmeots 
of  the*  country  amounts  to  75,000,  which  gives  one  for  every  19  of  the  population,  ft 
is  not  unwarrantable  to  hox>e  much  from  a  people  who,  in  all  the  pressure  of  a  de^ 
poverty,  can  make  such  efforts  as  these  for  regeneration  and  improvement ;  nor  is  it 
unreasonable  that  they  who  love  Greece,  and  feel  closely  intereste*!  in  her  fortunes, 
would  rather  dwell  on  these  reasons  for  hopefulness  than  on  thecharacter  of  her  public 
men,  and  the  fame  of  their  actions  before  the  world.'' 

LATEST  STATISTICS. 

From  a  letter  sent  by  Professor  Constantinides  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society,  we  glean  the  following  statistics  for  the  year  1868 : 

Te«:hOT3.   TvfOk 

119  Hellenic  schools 256  6,«3 

677  primary  schools  for  boys 97  45»WI 

134  primary  schools  for  girls 157  9,Sfi 

The  seminary  of  Risoris,  for  higher  ecclesiastical  education 13  56 

3  ecclesiastical  schools 10  ^ 

5  normal  schools 5  ^ 

20  secondary  l»oys' schools *" 

7  secondary  girls' schools 6(6 

42  primary  boys'  schools  of  a  higher  grade }  j  bH 

48  primary  ^rls' schools  of  a  higher  grside J    """*  ^ 

Common  private  schools 8,** 

lOgymnasia 119  %^ 

One  university  at  Athens,  with  52  i>rofessors  and  1,217  students.  iOOqIc 
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a— ITALY. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

A  beginning  has  been  mode  to  raise  the  very  lovr  standard  of  education.  An  able 
Bcbool-man,  Mr.  Mamiani,  was  commissioned  to  draw  np  a  plan  for  the  thorough  reor- 
ganization of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction.  One  of  the  most  iullnential  jonr- 
aali,  The  Tempo,  comments  on  it  in  the  following  words :  "Above  everything  else  it  shall 
be  onr  endeavor  to  advance  elementary  instruction,  because  we  consider  it  the  very 
foundation  of  a  nation's  greatness  and  happiness.  Germany  has  shown  us  the  way  we 
shooJd  go.  The  victories  of  Sadowa,  Woerth,  and  Sedan  were  not  only  brought  about 
by  a  complete  military  organization,  but  tliey  were  the  indirect  result  of  a  well- 
arranged  general  system  of  elementary  education." 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW, 

The  draft  of  the  new  Italian  school  law  contains  the  following  paragraphs :  1.  Ele- 
mentary instruction  is  to  bo  given  everywhere  free  of  charge.  2.  Regular  attendance 
at  school  is  obligatory  for  all.  3.  Parents  or  guardians  who  do  not  comply  with  this 
reflation  are  fined.  4.  No  one  can  be  appointed  to  any  State,  provincial,  or  commu- 
nal oflSce  whatever,  who  cannot  read  and  write. 

STATISTICS. 

Prom  the  official  documents  published  by  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  wo  clean 
the  following  statistical  items :  The  number  of  public  and  private  elementary  scuools 
m  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  in  1864  was  31,804 :  in  1865,  31,117,  (087  less;)  and  in  1868, 
33,077,  (an  increase  of  1,910  in  three  years.)  Italy  (exclusive  of  Vonetia)  has  a  popu- 
Ution  of  21,770,000;  consequently  there  was  one  elementary  school  for  every  667  inhab- 
itants in  1864,  one  for  every  699  m  1865,  and  for  every  659  in  1868.  This  does  not  seem 
an  unfavorable  proportion,  but  if  we  look  at  the  distribution  of  schools  in  the  diflferent 
provinces  wo  arrive  at  a  somewhat  different  result.  In  Piedmont  there  is  one  school 
^  eyeiy  384  inhabitants ;  in  Lombardy,  one  for  436 :  in  Tuscany,  one  for  every 
?^ ;  in  Calabria,  one  for  every  1,000 ;  and,  in  Sicily,  one  for  1,660.  In  1865,  there  were 
^  Italy  17,613  schools  for  boys,  12,793  for  girls,  and  2,021  for  both  sexes.  The  number 
of  poblic  schools  was  27,132,  and  that  of  private  schools  5,895.  The  total  number  of 
teachers  was  34,435.  Tiiis  number  has  largely  Increased  of  late,  particularly  that  of 
female  teachers. 

The  number  of  scholars  in  1868  was  1,319,367.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  all  the 
children  in  school  age :  three-fifths,  therefoi-e,  are  growing  up  without  any  education 
whatever.  In  Turin,  15  per  cent,  of  the  population  attend  school,  while  the  percent- 
age in  Naples  is  only  4,  and  in  Svracuse  even  as  low  as  1.70.  Much  remains  to  be  done ; 
but  if  the  proposed  reforms  are  faithfully  oarried  out,  we  may  look  for  a  total  change  in 
the  Italian  statistics  of  illiteracy  during  the  next  decade.  In  Venetia  the  number  of 
schools  in  1868  was  3.296 ;  there  was  consequently  one  school  for  every  792  inhabitants, 
^d  the  percentage  of  scholars  was  6.20  oi  the  whole  population.    In  Rome,  the  first 

Jioblic  elementary  schools  were  opened  December  18, 1870,  and  the  attendance  was  so 
ajK®  that  the  rooms  provided  proved  utterly  insufficient.  Pliagio  Placidi,  a  member 
of  the  municipal  council,  presided  at  the  formal  opening.  Special  schools  for  girls, 
^nth  female  teachers,  were  proposed  by  the  inspector  of  schools,  Gabelli,  but  have  not, 
M  yet,  been  commenced. 

9.— NETHERLANDS. 

LAW  OP  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  law  of  Angnst  13, 1857,  has  regulated  elementary  instruction.  According  to  this 
Uw,  education  is  not  compulsory,  and  it  is  estimated  that  annually  about  100,000  chil- 
dren grow  up  without  any  proper  education.    The  number  of  private  schools  is  very 

LAW  OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION. 

^  Secondary  instruction  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  May  3. 1863.  The  state  took  upon 
itself  the  obligation  to  maintain  a  i>olytechnic  school,  ana  agricultural  school,  and  15 
higher  burgher  schools  in  the  most  important  cities  of  the  country.  All  towns  with 
nioro  than  10,000  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  maintain  one  higher  burgher  school. 
Sapcrior  instruction  in  the  Netherlands  comprises  86  Latin  schools  or  gymnasia ;  two 
athemeums  at  Amsterdam  and  Deventer,  and  the  three  universities  of  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Leyden,  the  last  mentioned  of  which  occupies  a  very  high  rank  amoug  Eu- 
ropean universities. 
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REUGIOUS  CONTROVERSY. 

The  orthodox  party,  calling  itself  the  "National  Christian"  partj,  already  iul^ 
made  strenuous  eftbrts  to  have  the  paragraphs  relating  to  religious  lustnietiou  in  ele- 
mentary schools  struck  out  from  the  law  of  August  13,  1857.  But  the  leader  of  tbe 
party,  Mr.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  found  no  support  in  the  lower  chamber  of  the  Dkt, 
and  these  two  paragraphs,  16  and  23,  are  still  in  force.  The  first-mentioned  paragraph 
says :  "  In  every  town  elementary  instruction  is  to  be  given  in  a  number  of  schoob  cor- 
responding to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  which  schools  are  to  bo  open  to  all  childrea, 
■without  distinction  of  religious  creed."  And  the  second :  "  The  school  intends  to  de- 
velop the  reasoning  powers  of  the  child  by  instruction  in  useful  and  practical  knowl- 
edge, and  to  educate  it  in  all  Christian  and  civil  virtues ;  the  teacher  will  avoid  to 
teach  anything  that  might  wound  the  feelings  with  regard  to  the  religious  views  of 
others.  Religious  instruction  is  left  entirely  to  each  religious  denomination."  Whea 
M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer  saw  that  he  could  not  succeed,  he  left  the  chambers  in  a  vio- 
lent-passion, but  continued  his  agitations  against  the  school  law.  He  tried  to  fom 
societies  throughout  the  whole  country  for  a  *^  National  Christian "  instnictioo,  bnt 
although  a  few  schools  in  this  spirit  were  started,  the  general  ma-is  of  the  people  vieircd 
the  matter  unfavorably,  and  thosd  schools  accomplished  but  little,  on  account  of  the 
want  of  support.  In  1862,  Prinsterer  was  again  elected  into  the  chambers,  and  mci\yd 
that  the  word  "  Christian"  be  struck  out  from  the  23d  paragraph  of  tho  law,  bat  with- 
out success ;  and  Hemskerk,  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  who  favored  the  fo- 
deavors  of  Prinsterer,  had  to  resign.  This  dispute  is  resting  at  present,  bnt  there  is 
every  indication  that  at  some  future  day  it  will  be  renewed,  as  the  orthodox  paitr, 
especially,  is  not  idle,  but  works  hard  to  inflaence  public  opinion  by  pamphlets  aad 
journals. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETY. 

The  educational  society  of  the  Netherlands,  during  the  year  1870,  held  its  first  gencnl 
meeting  at  Utrecht.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  further,  by  all  means  in  their  power,  attendsKe 
at  school,  and  to  urge  compulsory  education.  The  society  already  numbers  8,500  mcai- 
bers.  The  society  appointed  a  central  permanent  commit4ee,  with  Professor  Uarting  » 
chairman,  a  man  who  had  by  his  untiring  efforts  been  chi^y  instrumental  in  foundiBS 
this  society. 

10.— PORTUGAL. 

ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

The  first  public  elementary  schools  were  established  in  Portugal  by  Pombal,  in  1759. 
Their  number  in  1772  was  400 ;  in  1800,  873 ;  in  1854, 1,349 ;  and  in  18©,  1,788,  witi 
79,172  pupils,  (70,720  boys  and  8,452  girls.)  The  whole  country  is  divided  into  school 
districts,  each  with  an  inspector,  who  has  to  report  to  the  central  authorities  at  Li^ 
bon.  Elementary  instruction  has  been  made  compulsory,  free  of  charge,  and  entiielf 
secular;  the  teacher  is  an  ofiftcer  in  the  civil  service  of  the  government.  Thewbok 
system  of  public  instruction  is  under  the  "  conselho  superior  da  instmc^So  puhliear' 
(chief  council  of  public  instruction;)  the  president  of  which  is  the  minister  of  the 
interior.  The  members  of  this  council  are  chosen  by  the  government  from  ammg  tlie 
professors  of  the  University  of  Coimbra. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  a  law  of  1844  two  normal  schools  have  been  established  at  Lisbon  and  Oporto, 
which  are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

LABORS  OP  DON  PEDRO  V. 

The  late  King,  Don  Pedro  V,  1853-1861,  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  the  wd 
which  he  displayed  in  tlie  cause  of  education.  He  had  scarcely  ascend<;d  the  ttotot 
when,  out  of  his  own  private  funds,  he  founded  model  element4iry  schools  in  the  ii9« 
palace,  Necessidades,  at  Lisbon,  and  in  the  palace  at  Mafra.  These  schools  he  m^ 
intended  in  person ;  he  often  conversed  with  the  teachers,  whom  ho  had  selected  Mb- 
self,  and  frequently  was  present  during  the  hours  of  instruction.  The  example  b*^ 
him  bore  excellent  fruit,  and  the  words  which  he  spoke  at  the  iutrodnctioo  of  tiW 
teachers  into  their  office — "  I  intrust  these  children  to  you  to  make  them  good  ?■*>• 
gnese  and  good  citizens,'' — have  become  true.  Tho  Portuguese  have  good  natonil  ci9^ 
cities,  and  are  desirous  of  learning,  and  elementary  education  has^  daring  tte  Wm 
years,  advanced  in  an  astonishing  degree. 
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11.— RUSSIA. 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  SCHOOLS  AMONG  THE  DIFFERENT  MINISTRIES. 

In  Rassia  every  ministry  bas  its  special  scliools :  thus,  the  war  ministry  expended 
for  Bcliools  4,395,9(56  roubles ;  tbe  ministry  of  marine,  380,525 ;  tbe  ministry  of  tbe  Impe- 
rial Crown  domains,  708,  601 ;  tbe  ministry  of  justice,  190,000;  the  ministry  of  finance, 
30-2,215,  &c.  The  expenditures  for  scbools  by  tbe  ministry  of  public  instruction 
amounted  to  about  live  millions  of  roubles,  while  the  expenditures  for  schools  sup- 
ported by  the  other  ministries  were,  altogether,  more  than  six  millions.  In  these 
nifierent  schools  a  great  variety  of  subjects  is  taught,  but  in  rare  cases  only  instruc- 
kion  aspires  to  anything  like  thoroughness ;  for,  as  a  general  rule,  the  Russian  student 
stndies  more  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  some  official  position  than  from  any  real  inter- 
est in  the  sciences. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION. 

As  regards  secondary  instruction,  the  following  statistics  of  the  year  1869  will  show 
tbe  state  of  this  branch  of  public  education  : 


School  districts. 

Nnmber  of  inhabit, 
ants. 

II 

1 

1 

1 

Dornat 

1,800,000 
4,600,000 

11, 000, 000 
5,500,000 
9,090,000 

15,300,000 
0,800.000 
4,400,000 
4,630,000 

9 
15 
13 
16 
15 
13 
10 
8 
4 

1,974 
3,303 
4,707 
3,475 
3,922 
3.006 
3,266 
2,796 
688 

200  000 

St.Petor*bxiPz 

30G,6G6 
846,153 

MOMOW T 

WTlna 

343  750 

B«w 

600,000 

Kasta..  .                          

1, 17G,  923 
960  000 

[^harkow                    

Odessa T 

550,000 

Siberia 

1, 162, 500 

Total ^ 

65,050,000 

113 

27,257 

583,628 

Of  the  students  in  these  institutions  67  per  cent,  belong  to  the  nobility,  or  are  sons  of 
military  and  civil  officers ;  23  per  cent,  are  sons  of  tradesmen ;  5^  per  cent,  sons  of 
^ergymen ;  and  4^  per  cent,  sons  of  peasants. 


DISTRICT  SCHOOLS. 

The  state  of  the  district  schools  (a  class  of  schools  standing  between  the  institutions 
for  secondary  instruction  and  the  elementary  school)  is  deplorable,  as  nothing  is  dono 
but  tbe  mechanical  drilling  of  the  scholars  in  a  few  subjects,  according  to  text-books 
prescribed  by  the  government. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  standard  of  the  elementary  schools  is  even  lower.  On  an  average  onl^  one  out 
Df  every  245  of  the  whole  population  of  the  Russian  empire  can  read  and  write.  It  is 
^e  that  the  appropriation  lor  the  ministry  of  public  instruction  has  been  raised  to 
10,124,000  roubles,  but  the  vailous  government  regulations  impede  the  natural  develop- 
^Qtof  public  instruction.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  Russia  ought  to 
uave,  at  the  very  least,  180,000  elementary  schools,  while  their  number  at  the  present 
time  is  about  31,000—10,000  of  which  are  in  the  Baltic  Provinces  and  Poland. 

With  regard  to  elementary  instruction  Russia  stands  lowest  in  the  scale  of  European 
Qatioas,  for  out  of  every  100  children  (between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen)  only  6 
BUtend  school.  In  some  of  the  provinces  of  Russia  the  disproportion  is  almost  incrcd- 
w&.  Thus,  in  the  province  of  Archangel,  only  one  in  every  1,166  inhabitants  can  read  5 
the  district  of  Alexandrowsk,  with  a  population  of  130,000,  hatl  in  1868  only  4  schools : 
and  when  it  was  decreed  that  47  new  scuools  were  to  be  opened,  only  21  teachers  coula 
^  got.  Seminaries  for  teachers  have  been  founded  in  different  part«  of  the  empire, 
uat  the  number  of  students  has  remained  small,  as  but  few  Russians  wish  to  engage 
in  teaching  as  long  as  they  can  make  more  money  in  other  ways. 

In  the  assembly  of  the  province  of  Odessa,  which  was  held  specially  with  a  view  to 
raising  the  standard  of  education,  some  of  the  speakers  showed  that  manvof  the  teach- 
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era  bad  an  aunnal  income  of  no  more  than  8  to  IG  roubles,  some  only  5  ronbles;  tint 
their  dwellings  were  miserable  in  the  extreme ;  that  in  many  cases  their  food  conAskii 
of  nothing  but  potatoes.  The  assembly  voted  23,000  roubles  for  30  new  teadief; 
places  (each  with  100  roubles  annual  salary  and  dwellings  provided;)  1,600  roubketiii 
teachers'  meetings;  and  4,000  roubles  for  normal  courses. 

DRAUGHT  OF  NEW  LAW. 

The  ministry  of  public  iustruction  has  prepare*!  the  draught  of  a  law  concerning  tin 
reorganization  of  the  whole  system  of  public  instruction.  According  to  tliis  law,  crwy 
teacher,  aft^r  having  served  12  years,  will  receive  a  sum  of  money  sufiioient  lo  eoaUe 
him  to  buy  a  small  larm.  There  is  to  bo  one  elementary  school  for  every  1,000  inhabit- 
ants, the  expense  for  each  of  these  schools  to  be  300  roubles  per  oonum. 

PRIVATK  EXERTIONS. 

Private  individuals  and  communities  have  made  noble  efforts  for  the  spread  oi  cdo- 
cation.  Thus,  the  late  Count  Naryschkiu  has  donated  250,000  roubles  for  a  teaclM^ 
seminary  at  Tambow,  for  young  men  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church.  The  city  «f 
Moscow'gave  10,000  roubles  per  annum  for  the  foundation  and  maintenaaoe  of  At9 
girls*  schools  for  children  of  the  poorer  classes.  The  district  council  of  Kyrsc  gtn 
30,741  roubles  for  elementary  schools.  The  Princess  Tscherkhaska,  iu  Moscow,  aiuiti 
at  her  own  expense  a  pedagogical  journal.  Many  similar  instances  might  be  mcntioBcd 
As  there  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers  for  the  gymniisia,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment to  call  about  20  talented  young  men  every  year  from  the  Slavonic  Provmc«rf 
Austria  aud  educate  them  as  teachers  at  the  public  expense. 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  FACIUTIES. 

The  large  imperial  library  of  St.  Petersburg,  containing  upwards  of  800,000  volumes, 
"was  about  ten  years  ago  visited  by  about  30,000  readers  per  annum,  while  their  noE- 
ber  in  1868  was  73,000,  who  used  240,800  volumes.  Amou^  this  number  the  jonnia's 
and  periodicals  are  not  counted.  Besides  all  the  Russian  journals  and  periodicals,  S«d 
foreign  periodicals  are  taken. 

RUSSIFICATION  OF  THE  BALTIC  PRO\TNCES  AND  POLAND. 

The  process  of  RussiGcation  has  been  carried  out  with  great  rigor  in  the  Baltic  Ptot- 
inces,  Poland.  Some  of  the  directors  of  gymnasia  in  these  i>rovin€es  were  disminscd 
because  they  did  not  speak  Russian.  The  number  of  Russian  orthodox  schools  h 
Esthonia  is  at  present  398.  In  all  these  schools  instruction  is  imparted  free  of  vh2r^^ 
by  the  Russian  priest  and  his  assistants.  The  former  Polish  University  of  Wanaf 
has  been  transfornaecl  into  a  Russian  one,  and  eleven  professors,  as  well  as  the  secretirj" 
of  the  university,  were  dismissed  because  of  insufticient  knowledge  of  the  Russiaal 
language.  Several  Russian  gymnasia  and  elementary  schools  have  been  fuundcJ  ia 
Warsaw,  and,  in  order  to  encourage  these  institutions,  instruction  is  given  tree  isichup' 

12.— SPAIN.  I 

HISTORICAL  REVIEW. 

In  olden  times  education  waa  well  cared  for  in  Spain.  The  first  schools  were  vfll  I 
endowed  by  donations,  legacies,  and  free  contiibutions,  and,  up  to  the  eighth  ceiitiirx» ' 
were  entirely  indepenuent  of  the  church.  Soon,  however,  the  schools  came  under  tm 
control  of  the  cler^,  and.  with  the  exception  of  some  institutions  for  supcnor  i«* 
struction,  lost  their  high  character.  The  nrst  impetus  toward  a  reform  was  git«  fa 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  writings  of  Pestalozzi,  which  were  trsaabioi 
into  Spanish,  published  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  and  urgently  recommendwi 
to  all  teachers.  The  political  disturbances  retarded  the  march  of  progress,  bat  tke 
government  never  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  matter  of  popular  edocatioii. 

February  16,  1825,  a  law  was  published  regulating  the  system  of  public  instmcti^ 
exhorting  the  citizens  of  all  towns  and  villages  to  establish  and  maint«hi  adiooK*^ 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  teachers.  Some  normal  schools  were  fouuded  by  t^  go*^^** 
ment  and  liberally  endowed. 

In  the  year  1857,  Minister  Moyano  placed  all  the  schools  of  the  country  ondeMBJ 
common  administration.  The  number  of  schools  was  Increased  and  many  lurtitiidNt 
that  had  formally  been  suppressed  were  opened  again.  ^  ^^ 

But^  by  n»ason  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  reactionary  taiih«jj 
prevailing  in  the  higher  covemment  circles,  not  much  was  accomplished  d«rii|5* 
following  twelve  years,  till  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isabella.  The  staodariwj'* 
ucation  has  consequently  been  very  low  up  to  a  recent  date.^|rhQ8,iD  18e9^ort«» 
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pulatiou  of  15,673,000,  no  less  than  11,837,000  could  neither  read  nor  "write,  and 
3,000  could  only  read. 

NEW  LAW  OP  PUBLIC  INSl'BUCTION. 

Since  the  revolution  of  1869  a  great  deal  has  been  done.  Already,  during  the  re- 
ucy  of  Serrano,  a  new  law  of  public  instruction  has  been  adopted  by  the  Cortes. 
lis  law  contains  232  x>&ragraphs,  and  its  main  features  are  the  iollowiog :  Private 
{truction  is  entirely  tree,  and  in  nowise  dependent  on  the  geueral,  provincial,  and 
mmunal  authorities.  Foreigners  are  permitted  to  open  schools.  The  geueral  and 
oviocial  authorities  will  give  special  rewards  to  thoso  towns  which  distinguish 
emselves  by  foundinc;  schools  and  otherwise  encourage  the  cause  of  education.  No 
e  can  occupy  any  military  or  civil  office  under  the  government  who  cannot  read  and 
ite.  Every  town  and  village  must  have,  at  least,  one  elementary  school,  to  be  main- 
ined  by  said  town  or  village.  The  local  authorities  call  the  teacher ;  but  if,  five  days 
ber  a  vacancy  has  occurred,  the  place  is  not  filled,  the  general  government  will  ap- 
int  a  teacher.  There  is  a  special  committee,  to  which  teachers  can  appeal  in  case 
ey  are  wronged  or  ill-treated  by  the  local  authorities.  The  salary  of  elementary 
ichers  varies  from  125  to  330  escudos.  (This  is  considered  too  low,  but  the  financial 
ensure  has  been  so  great  as  to  preclude  any  improvement  in  this  direction,  much  as 
e  government  desires  it)  The  universities  and  other  institutions  for  superior  in- 
ruction  are  maintained  by  the  state  and  the  provinces.  In  order  to  obtain  academical 
flea  or  degrees,  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  studied  a  certain  number  of  years,  but  it 
fflces  to  have  gone  through  the  prescribed  course  of  studies.  Professors  have  entiro 
>erty  in  the  choice  of  text  books.  Teachers  cannot  be  removed  except  in  cases  of 
isdemeanor.  A  national  academy  is  to  be  foanded.  The  general  council  of  in- 
ruction  consists  of  45  members,  of  whom  5  are  chosen  by  the  nationzd  academv,  10 
r  the  seminary,  (the  Central  Normal  School,)  10  professors  chosen  by  the  universities, 
teachers  and  10  notables,  (members  of  the  preliminary  assembly,  called  to  consider 
e  revision  of  the  constitution.)  The  office  is  an  honorary  one,  without  any  emolu- 
euts  whatever.  Annually  one-third  of  this  council  is  re-elected.  Every  province 
a  itb  special  provincial  council  of  instruction,  consisting  of  16  members,  elected  by 
iH  teachers  of  the  province  and  the  provincial  diet. 

BECENT  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMEiTrS. 

Amadeo.  the  new  King  of  Spain,  has,  during  the  short  time  that  he  has  occupied  the 
irone,  displayed  a  laudable  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education,  and  there  is  just  reason 
•  hope  much  from  the  future.  Quite  recently  the  government  has  ordered  the  founda- 
on  of  public  libraries  with  all  the  elementary  schools,  and  to  fni'ther  this  end  has 
fitribnted  a  large  number  of  books. 

In  answer  to  a  question  made  in  the  Cortes  as  regards  the  prohibition  of  religions 
strcction  in  the  public  schools,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  replied  that  as  yet 
>  regnlation  has  been  made  regarding  this  matter,  and  that,  according  to  the  princi- 
e«  of  religious  liberty,  the  government  had  no  right  to  demand  that  the  tenets  of 
ly  religious  creed  were  taught  in  the  public  schools.  Under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
astro,  the  rector  of  the  university  of  Madrid,  a  meeting  of  educators  was  held  in 
atlrid  in  order  to  prepare  questions  for  a  "  national  congress  of  educators."  The  sub- 
cts  that  had,  so  far,  been  agreed  upon  as  subjects  of  discussion,  wore :  1.  The  relatioi 
^the  state  to  public  instruction.  2.  The  course  of  instruction  to  be  introduced  in 
ementary  schools  of  the  different  grades.  3.  Is  elementary  instruction  to  be  com- 
al«ory  and  free  of  charge  ?  And  if  so,  which  are  the  best  means  for  obtaining  this 
^ject  f  4.  The  method  of  instruction.  5.  Can  the  state  demand  instruction  in  any 
Oflitive  religion  f  6.  The  regulation  of  superior  instruction.  The  public  organ  of  the 
[>aniBh  teaciiers  is  the  '*  An^es  de  Primera  Ensefianza,"  which  is  ably  edited. 

13.-.SWEDEN  AND  NORWAY. 

SWEDEN  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  law  for  popular  instruction  in  Sweden  at  present  valid  is  of  the  18th  June,  1842, 
ith  various  alto^tions  subsequently  ordained.  The  principal  determinations  of  this 
iw  are  as  follows : 

In  each  pariah  there  is  to  be  one  fixed  school,  with  one  master  certificated  by  the  normal 
ibool.  Where,  from  want  of  money  or  other  difficulties,  a  fixed  school  cannot  be  estab- 
shed,  the  instruction  can,  for  a  time,  be  provided  in  movable  schools  with  one  or  more 
ertificated  masters.  At  those  places  where  the  children  live  so  far  from  schools  that 
liey  have  difficulty  in  reaching  them,  preparatory  schools  are  to  be  established,  in  which 
he  teachers  need  not  be  certihcatcd.  For  each  parish,  which  generally  forms  a  school 
i«trict,  a  school  board  is  to  be  chosen.  ^  r^ 
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Tlio  school  board,  in  which  the  pastor  of  the  parish  is  the  chairman,  has  the  issEpec- 
tion  of  everything  concerning  the  instructions  in  the  Bchools,  and  makes  oat  apluof 
regulations,  which  is  submitted  for  the  approbation  of  the  bishop  and  thechi4rter<tf  At 
diocese. 

The  popular  or  elementary  schooU  are  established  and  supported  by  the  pariah  itidf, 
with  certain  help  from  the  state. 

The  salary  of  an  examined  teacher  of  the  elementary  schools  pinst  not  be  fixed  at  ka 
than  400  rdr.  rmt.  =  £22;  and  the  emoluments  for  lodging,  fuel,  fodder  for  a  cow,  and 
ground  for  planting  as  well  for  his  own  wants  as  for  instructions  in  tho  planting  (^ 
trees. 

To  be  a  teacher  of  an  elementary  school  it  is  necessary  to  have  passed  an  cxmub>- 
tion  at  the  normal  school ;  and  such  a  teacher  is  to  bo  chosen  by  the  pariah  after  tba 
school  board  has  given  a  proposal  of  tbree  candidates. 

The  subjects  taught  in  popular  or  elementary  schools  are :  Religion,  the  Swedish  laa- 
guage,  aritbmetic  and  geometry,  history  and  geography,  natural  history,  ¥rritin|. 
drawing,  singing,  gymnastics  and  drilling  exercises,  and  gardening  and  tbe  pUnrlng 
of  trees.  The  instruction  is  gratuitous,  but  the  parishes  have  tho  Rberty  to  deouodi 
little  tribute  for  every  child  that  is  not  poor,  if  necessary ,  for  the  support  of  the  sdwrfi 
This  tribute  however,  is  seldom  required. 

COMPULSORY  ATTBNDJlNCR 

All  children  at  tho  school-ago  must  go  to  school,  excepting  those  who  have  l)e«iljy 
parents  or  guardians  announced  as  being  taught  either  at  home,  at  a  public  eoUe^tf 
at  a  private  school.  Those  who  enio^  instruction  at  home  must  nndergo  examioatiofl 
every  year  at  the  elementary  school,  in  order  that  the  school  board  may  learn  if  theia- 
stmction  which  they  have  received  at  home  corresponds  in  correctness  and  extent  wiik 
that  given  at  the  schools. 

Those  children  whoso  parents  or  guardians  are  nnable  to  pay  for  their  clothing  toi 
support  at  school  are  to  be  relieved  by  the  parish.  These  children,  as  well  assoJefa  tf 
are  prevented  from  going  to  the  school  every  day  by  too  great  a  distance,  or  by  tb# 
colduess  of  the  season,  may,  after  having  learneil  to  read,  have  the  lilwrty  to  fwqaeS 
the  schools  only  once  or  twice  a  week;  yet  only  on  condition  that  their  parents  er 
guardians  arc  known  for  morality,  capacity  to  educate  childreii,  and  do  attend  to  Uk^ 
instruction. 

Every  master  of  a  family  must  see  that  the  children  of  his  servants  or  of  his  dq»ea^ 
ents  are  not  left  without  the  necessary  instruction. 

.  If  parents  or  guardians  do  not  follow  tho  prescriptions  given  with  r^ard  to  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school,  the  latter  are  to  be  separate  from  their  parents  and  1^ 
to  the  care  of  other  persons. 

The  vicar  of  every  parish  is  required  to  make  out,  twice  a  year,  a  list  of  the  childiti 
who,  during  the  last  half  year,  have  entered  the  school-age. 

Elementary  schools  are  kept  open  eisht  months  each  year,  and  the  instmcticm  is 
given  five  days  a  week  and  six  hours  a  day. 

Parish  schools  are  also  subject  to  inspection  by  the  school  board;  and  if  any  one  d^ 
sires  to  establish  such  a  school,  application  is  to  be  made  to  the  school  board,  "^m 
does  not  refuse  pel-mission  for  its  loundation  if  satisfied  that  the  applicant  has  a  go« 
character,  and  has  proved  himself  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications  for  teadiioi^ 

SCHOOL  AGE  AXD  ATTENDANCB. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  law  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  left  to  «dlp«^ 
ish  and  to  the  school  board  to  decide  a^  to  the  age  of  children  for  beginning  scbod.  h 
this  respect  the  regulation  only  prescribes  that  attending  school  should  not  be  debff 
longer  than  to  nine  years  of  age.  The  school-age,  however,  differs  somewhat  in  di» 
cut  parishes,  but  it  is  generally  considered  to  bo  between  the  age  of  seven  to  fiwrt** 
years.  In  1868,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  whole  kingdom  amonutedi* 
4,173,080,  the  number  of  children  between  tho  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  was  TliJ* 
But  the  number  of  children  included  in  the  school-ago  amounted  to  C79,128,or  Hp* 
cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Respecting  tho  relation  between  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-a^  sp^J^ 
number  attending  elementary  schools — the  last  number  for  the  entire  kingto- 
amounted,  in  1868,  to  77  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-«s«>  ^ 
this  number  the  number  attending  other  schools  and  those  taught  at  home  be  r 
it  would  amount  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  children  at  the  school-age. 

FIXED  AND  MOVABLE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  elementary  school  (foJksJcolan)  in  Sweden  is,  as  before  mentioned,  divided  WJ 
two  chief  kinds :  the  fixed  school  (den  fasta  folkskolan)  and  tho  movable 
flyttandefolkskolan,)    Where  forests,  hills,  or  lakes  have  hindered  the 
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fixed  schools,  tho  inBtraction  has  hitherto  heen  carried  on  in  movable  schools,  roany  of 
which  have,  by  defj^rees,  been  changed  into  fixed  schools.  In  1868,  when  tho  number 
of  fixed  and  movable  schools  amounted  to  3,509,  of  which  number 2,303,  or  G6  per  cent., 
were  fixed  schools,  and  1,200,  or  34  i>er  cent.,  were  movable  schools,  tho  nnml>er  of 
children  taaght  in  these  two  different  kind  of  schools  amounted  to  357,955,  of  which 
uumher  200,339  were  taught  in  the  fixed,  and  157,616  in  the  movable  schools. 

monER  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  i6  also  a  third  kind  of  schools  for  the  people,  called  higher  elementary  schools, 
[%r0  folkskolan,)  These  schools  are  intended  for  facilitating  the  future  proj^ress  of 
the  popils  who  have  already  gone  through  the  eleuieutary  school.  The  higher  element- 
ary schools,  of  which  there  are  ten  in  the  kingdom,  can  only  be  considered  as  being 
in  the  first  period  of  developmentir 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS. 

Preparatory  schools  (smdakolar)  are  established  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
ibiJdren  in  the  sterile  and  more  mountainous  parts  of  the  country  the  firat  instruction 
B  near  home  as  possible,  while  the  elementary  schools  have  to  attend  to  the  instruction 
)f  those  children  who  have  como  more  forward.  In  the  year  1868,  the  number  of  pre- 
paratory schools  amounted  to  3,410  in  the  entire  kingdom,  and  the  number  of  children 
nstmcted  in  them  was  162,581. 

INCREASE  OF  SCHOOLS  AND  RATE  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Since  the  year  1840,  the  number  of  schools  has  been  steadily  increasing,  and  the 
mmher  of  scholars  has  increasc<l  in  a  much  greater  proportion.  From  1840  to  1868, 
be  average  increase  amounted  to  6  per  cent.,  in  the  first  case,  while  in  the  latter  it 
iinoQnted  to  13  per  cent. 

From  1850  to  1859,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  elementary  schools  was,  in  pro- 
•ortion  to  the  number  at  the  school  age,  about  60  per  cent.;  after  this  time,  when  the 
miher  of  children  at  the  preparatory  schools  was  added,  it  amounted  to  77  per  cent, 
n  1868,  the  number  of  children  taught  in  elementary  and  preparatory  schools 

^^M 520,546 

iumW  taught  in  public  or  private  schools 42,298 

somber  taught  at  home 99,243 

Total 662,087 

This  total  amoontcd  to  97  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  children  at  the  school 

SALARIES  OF  TEACHERS. 

According  to  the  law  of  June  18, 1842,  and  the  regulation  of  December  11,  1863,  the 
lamined  teacher,  whose  service  is  eight  months  in  the  year,  is  to  receive  at  least  an 
anual  income  of  400  rix-dollars,  (£22,)  including  eight  barrels  of  corn  to  be  paid  in 
^w4.  Besides  this,  the  parish  is  required  to  furnish  such  a  teacher  with  lodging  and 
lel,  fodder  for  a  cow,  and  ground  for  planting  for  his  own  use,  and  for  teaching  chil- 
ren  gardening  and  tho  planting  of  trees.  Of  this  sum  of  money  the  parish  pays  one- 
itf  and  the  state  one-half.  Shotild  the  parish  be  willing  to  augment  this  income  to 
90  rdr.  rmt...  the  state  pays  one-half,  as  before  mentioned.  Examined  mistresses  re-  - 
ave  the  same  income  as  masters.  The  average  pay  of  the  teachers  in  the  towns  is  be- 
^ceu  1,000  and  1,500  riksdaler,  Swedish,  not  including  lodging  and  the  above-men* 
oned  emoluments. 

According  to  the  ordinance  of  September  29,  1853,  the  payment  of  teachers  of  pre- 
*ratory  schools  is  to  be  determined  by  the  heads  of  families  and  the  school-board  in 
w  distoicts  where  such  schools  are  established. 

PENSION  TO  RETIRED  TEACHERS. 

Examined  teachers  of  the  elementary  school,  who  have  reached  sixty  years  of  age, 
ceive,  on  retiring,  after  thirty  years  of  service,  three- fourths  of  the  annual  income  as 
pension.  Pensions  are  also  granted,  in  some  cases,  after  twenty-five  years  of  «ervice^ 
It  with  some  deduction  in  amount. 

STATE  AID. 

The  elementary  school  being  an  establishment  of  the  community,  each  parish  is  ro- 
ih*d  to  maintain  its  own  elementary  schools ;  bat  since  1842,  when  tho  school  law 
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was  isgned,  grants  from  the  state  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are  made  on  certaia 
conditions.  The  principal  of  the  grants  up  to  this  time  was  a  general  tax,  {^b 
liole  afgiflj)  -which  every  tax- payer  must  contribute  for  himself  and  his  hous^cU. 
This  tax  was  levied  on  the  principle  that  every  member  of  the  community  duoU 
pay  something  toward  the  support  of  the  education  of  poor  children.  Bosidet  tbii 
tax,  the  grants  from  the  state  for  the  spools  are  :  aids  for  the  payment  of  teachm  of 
elementary  and  preparatory  schools ;  aid  for  higher  elementary  schools ;  aid  for  poor 
families ;  and  aid  for  the  supply  of  school  material  at  a  low  rat«. 

According  to  the  principle  that  the  communities  ought  to  bear  the  principal  expenses 
for  their  schools,  the  state  gives  its  help  on  condition  that  the  parish  pays  fur  ^ 
schools  a  sum  equal  to  the  above-mentioned  school-tax ;  and  the  parish  mast,  beaides 
this,  pay  a  certain  sum  for  each  kind  of  support  from  the  st-atOi  namely : 

While  the  state  pays  two-thirds  to  the  higher  elementary  schools,  the  pori^  jkaya 
one-third.  The  state  pays  one-half  of  the  teachers'  income,  while  the  parish  pays  tba 
other ;  and  for  the  preparatory  schools  the  state  pays  one-third  whUe  the  parish  paji 
two-thirds  of  the  expenses.  The  stat«  bears  the  expense  for  the  education  oi  tb 
teachers  and  for  the  payment  of  the  inspectors. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  nine  normal  schools  (J^oUcskolddrare-seminarier)  in  Sweden,  intended  for 
the  training  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  of  the  elementary  schools.  Of  these,  sevea 
are  for  male  and  two  for  female  teachers.  A  normal  school  has  three  classes ;  the^  paptk 
generally  remain  one  year  in  each.  To  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  of  practictngas 
teachers,  an  elementary  school  is  attached  to  each  school.  The  subjects  tansht  in  thew 
schools  are:  Relimon,  the  Swedish  lan^age,  history  and  {^graphy,  aritbmetic  aikI 
geometry,  natural  history,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  music  and  singing,  f^ymnastks 
and  drilling  exercises,  gardening  and  the  planting  of  trees.  Instruction*  is  giv«a 
thirty-six  weeks  a  year,  forty-two  hours  a  week. 

The  teachers  at  each  of  the  schools  are,  the  rector,  three  or  four  teachers  foft  the  dif- 
ferent subjects,  besides  masters  for  instructions  in  music,  gymnastics,  drawing,  acd 
gardening.  The  rector  mnst  bo  a  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  the  teachers  have  to  psee 
tlie  examination  required  to  be  received  at  the  university.  The  instruction  is  gratui- 
tous. The  state  pays  an  annual  sum  of  44,000  rdr.  rmt.  for  the  stipends  of  poor  pa- 
pils.  The  pupils  who  have  passed  their  examinations  receive  a  certificate  accoidifig 
to  a  sanctioned  model. 

Several  normal  schools,  established  at  the  expense  of  the  different  provinces,  are  in- 
tended for  teaching  the  mastei*s  and  mistresses  of  the  smaller  preparatory  acbook. 
Three  schools  for  this  purpose  are  supported  by  the  public  means,  and  are  united  witk 
the  normal  schools  of  the  state. 

NORWAY. 

Owing  to  want  of  more  recent  information,  an  alistract  of  the  report  on  the  educa- 
tional system  of  Norway,  by  Gerhard  Gade,  United  States  consul  at  Cbristiania,  pa^ 
lished  in  the  circular  of  July,  1871,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  is  given  for  the  sake 
of  comx)letene6S. 

LEGISLATION. 

Since  the  year  1814,  when  Norway  gained  its  independence  from  Denmark,  the  eda- 
cational  system  has  been  the  object  of  repeated  attention ;  its  chief  results  are  to  be 
found  in  a  law  of  14th  July,  1827,  relating  to  the  common  schools  in  the  country,  wluc^ 
law  was  supplanted  by  a  fuller  and  more  complete  one  of  the  16th  May,  Im).  Tfea 
common  schools  in  towns  had  been  regulated  by  a  law  of  the  12th  July,  1848.  Some 
additions  to  the  two  above-named  laws,  which  are  still  in  force,  are  contained  in  a 
recent  law,  of  the  22d  May,  1869. 

DIVISION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  of  Norway  are  divided  into  five  classes,  viz:  A.  Common  sdiMfe; 
B.  Grammar  and  high  schools;  0.  Latin  schools,  combined  Latin  and  high  eehoek', 
D.  The  university ;  £.  Schools  for  sj[>ecial  branches. 

A.— Common  Schools  : 
The  common  schools  are  subdivided  into  (1)  common  schools  in  the  conntiy ;  (3) 
common  schools  in  towns. 

COBiMON  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

There  are  "  lower  schools"  and  "higher  schools."  In  the  former  the  children  fadas^ 
ing  to  a  circle  of  the  district  receive  a  common  education,  and  in  the  latter  tfae«ft«f 
several  circles  or  districts  receive  a  more  complete  education.  Wherever 
^Urty  children,  legally  bound  to  attend  school,  a  common  school  is  to  be 
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Ls  many  portions  of  the  conntry  are  intersected  by  high  mountains  and  deep  fiords, 
he  law  has  established  "  ambulatory  schools,"  whose  teachers  travel  from  one  farm  to 
ho  other,  living  with  the  different  peasants.  These  schools  are  gradually  dimiuishing 
n  number. 

Manufactories  and  other  industrial  establishments  in  the  rural  districts  are  obliged 
o  provide  a  school  for  the  children  of  the  workmen  whenever  they  have  at  least  thirty 
n  their  employ. 

The  establishment  of  "  lower  common  schools  "  is  obligatory  on  the  school  district, 
)ut  that  of  the  "  higher  schools"  is  optional  to  it.  These  schools  only  receive  pupils 
ibove  twelve  years  of  age,  and  their  course  of  instruction  embraces,  besides  the  com- 
Qon  branches,  geography,  history,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  geometry. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  TOWNS. 

The  law  of  the  12th  July,  1848,  enacts  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  of  these  schools 
n  every  town,  and  that  no  teacher  shall  have  more  than  sixty  pupils  in  one  class.  The 
)ranches  of  instruction  are  almost  the  same  as  those  in  the  rural  schools.  Whenever  the 
ichool-board  thinks  it  advisable,  a  higher  class  for  fuller  instiiictiou  is  to  be  farmed. 

SCHOOL  AGE,  COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE,  ETC. 

# 

Attendance  on  the  common  schools  is  obligatory  for  all  children  living  in  the  country 
^om  the  eighth  year  (in  the  towns  from  the  seventh  year)  till  the  time  of  their  con- 
firmation, which  generally  takes  place  in  the  fifteenth  year. 

Whenever  the  parents  or  guardians  either  themselves  instruct  the  children  under 
their  care  in  the  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools,  or  hire  others  to  do  so,  they 
are  exemptexl  from  sending  the  children  to  the  public  schools ;  but  must,  like  all 
other  tax-payers,  pay  their  school  tax.  In  order  to  enforce  the  regular  attendance  of 
scholars,  the  law  enacts  that  whenever  a  pupil  is  absent  its  parent  or  guardian  shall 
give  a  satisfactory  excuse ;  or  in  cases  when  they  omit  this,  the  school  committee  may, 
after  an  ineffectual  warning,  fine  them  from  24  skillings  to  5  specie  dollars,  (one  specie 
dollar=120  skillings=$l  06.) 

In  the  common  schools  of  tne  rural  districts  the  children  are  to  receive  instruction 
dnring  twelve  weeks  of  the  year,  or  only  nine  weeks  if  the  school  contains  several 
classes.  Many  school  districts,  however,  have  established  schools  with  a  longer  school 
term. 

EXAMINATIONS. 

Once  a  year  a  public  examination  of  the  pupils  in  the  common  schools  takes  place  in 
the  presence  of  the  pastor  and  other  members  of  the  school  committee. 

REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES  OP  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Each  municipal  district  forms  a  school  district,  and  has  a  school  fund  common  to  tho 
several  circles  into  which  a  district  may  be  divided.  Ita  revenues  are :  1.  Interests  of 
capitals  belonging  to  it ;  2.  Voluntary  gifts ;  3.  Fines ;  4.  Contributions  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  district,  and  from  the  state.  Its  main  revenues,  however,  are  derived 
from  the  municipal  council,  which  grants  the  money  in  all  school  matters,  decides 
tbe  amount  of  the  school  expenses,  and  apportions  tho  school  taxes.  These  are  gen- 
erally assessed  on  tho  residents  in  proportion  to  their  property. 

From  the  school-district  common  fund  are  paid  the  expenses  of  building,  repairs,  and 
hire  of  school-houses,  but  the  several  circles  which  together  constitute  the  school  dis- 
trict pay  separately  the  expenses  of  the  heating,  lighting,  and  cleaning  of  the  circle 
schools,  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  teachers,  ana  their  board  and  lodging  during 
the  school  weeks. 

Tbe  school  districts  must  also,  as  often  as  possible,  set  apart  a  small  piece  of  land  for 
tho  schoolmasters  to  cultivate,  in  addition  to  their  regular  salary.  At  least  one  teacher 
m  every  district  shall  have  a  dwelling-house  for  himself  and  family,  with  laud  enough 
to  pasture  at  least  two  cows,  and  lay  out  a  small  garden. 

Norway  is  divided  into  twenty  different  provinces,  (amt.,)  and  from  the  provin- 
cial school  fund  are  granted:  Increase  of  salary  tor  teachers  who  have  been  long  in 
emplojTnent ;  contributions  for  higher  common  schools  and  for  work-schools ;  contri- 
hutions  for  erection  of  school-houses,  and  for  purchase  of  land  for  schoolmasters ;  con- 
iTibations  for  promotion  of  education  at  largo  m  poor  parishes;  oompeusatiou  toschool- 
niasters  for  fitting  pupils  to  be  teachers.  The  school  taxes  imposed  by  the  provincial 
council  are  assessed  on  the  estates  in  the  province  in  proportion  to  their  relative  value. 

ADMINISTRATION  AND  INSPECTION. 

The  ordinary  school  district  in  the  country  generally  has  tho  same  limits  as  tho 
municipal  district,  of  which  there  are,  at  present,  434  in  tho  rural  districts.    It  isjgpv- 
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erned  by  two  co-operative  boards ;  the  one  is  administrative,  and  called  the  school  < 
mittee  ;  the  other  ^nts  the  necessary  money,  and  is  the  ordinary  municipal  council, 
elected  bv  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  who  have  a  right  to  vote.  Tiie  pastor  of 
the  parisii  is  always  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee. 

Norway  is  ecclesiastically  divided  into  77  deaneries,  the  heads  of  which  are,  by  the 
law,  invested  with  the  superior  inspection  of  the  schools  and  the  control  of  the  school 
committees.  The  deans  themselves  are  accountable  to  the  diocesan  superintendent  of 
the  six  dioceses  of  the  kiDgdom.  These  superintendents  are  the  bishop,  the  governor 
of  the  diocese,  and  the  school  inspector,  who  is  appointed  by  the  King,  and  salaried  br 
the  state.  TJiere  are  six  such  inspectors  in  Norway,  whose  duties  are  to  travel  throng 
the  dioce{$c  and  examine  minutely  into  the  condition  of  the  common  schools. 

The  superiuteudeuts  of  the  diocese  are  obliged  every  year  to  send  in  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  schools  to  the  royal  department  for  the  church  and  edncation.  Evecy 
year  this  department  has  to  lay  before  the  King  and  StArthing  (the  Norwegian  parlia- 
ment) a  survey  of  the  ^irogress  and  condition  of  the  schools  throughout  the  kingdom. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  normal  school  has  been  established  at  the  expense  of  the  government  in  each  of 
the  six  dioceses  to  train  teachers  for  the  public  schools.  In  addition  to  these^smaUcT 
institutes  for  teachers  have  been  established,  either  as  parallel  classes  of  a  higher 
common  school,  or  as  a  higher  class  of  a  public  common  school. 

The  normal  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  government,  and  their  teaeb^^ 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  schools  compriset: 
Religion,  Norwegian  language,  arithmetic,  music,  geography,  natural  history^  writing, 
drawing,  gymnastics,  and  use  of  arms. 

A  children's  school  is  connected  with  every  normal  school,  to  exercise  the  nannal 
pupils  as  teachers.  As  a  general  rule,  only  those  teachers  who  have  passed  an  exami- 
nation at  a  normal  school  or  a  teachers'  institute  receive  situations  in  a  public  comnum 
school ;  assistant  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  school  committee. 

By  a  law  of  May  22, 1860,  women  may  also  be  appointed  teachers  in  the  lower  claws 
of  the  common  schools  after  having  passed  an  examination.  In  the  towna  fiunale 
teachers  have  been  employed  for  some  time  to  a  considerable  extent. 

STATISTICS  OF  COBfMON  SCHOOLS. 

In  1861  the  school  districts  in  the  country  were  divided  into  6,189  circles ;  in  1866, 
6,344  circles. 

(The  aggregate  rural  population  of  Norway  was,  in  the  year  1865,  when  the  last 
census  was  taken,  1,434,727  persons.) 

In  the  following  number  of  school  circles  instruction  was  given : 


Years. 

In      school-houses 
belonging  to   the 
schools  themselves. 

In  rented 
schools. 

schools. 

1861 

613 
1,478 

1,956 
2,521 

3,690 

1866 

2,315 

Consequently,  in  the  course  of  six  years,  1,275  ambulatory  schools  have  changed  into 
fixed  school  circles. 

The  following  number  of  children  attending  the  fixed  schools  lived  a  distance  ot 
more  than  one  fourth  of  a  Norwegian  (about  two  English)  mile  fix>m  them : 


No.<tf 


In  1861. 
In  1866. 


6,418 

U,348 

In  the  sixty  towns  of  Norway,  which  in  1865  numbered  267,029  inhabitaatSj  in 
54,226  households,  living  in  23,167  honses,  116  common  schools  existed  in  1866,  with 
an  aggregate  number  of  702  classes. 

The  statistics  of  school  attendance  were  the  following : 
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Years. 

No.  of  children 
bound  to  at- 
tend school. 

No.  of  children  re- 
ceiving  no    in- 
stmctiou  at  all. 

No.  of   child- 
ren attend- 
ing school. 

1861 

200,273 
22,136 

6,632 
5,514 

193,641 
206,623 

1866 

(&.)  Ih  towns. 

In  the  towns  of  Norway,  in  1867,  42,892  children  were  bound  to  attend  the  common 
schools.  In  the  same  year  the  aggregate  population  of  the  towns  amounted  to  :;^,855 
persons,  and  consequently  the  proporti6n  was  1  child  bound  to  attend  school  to  6.2  in- 
habitants. 10,210  children,  who  were  placed  in  private  schools  at  the  charge  of  their 
supporters,  were  exempted  from  attencfinj;  the  common  schools.  Of  the  32,682  child- 
ren belonging  to  the  common  schools,  756  nave  not  attended  school  at  all  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  Private  schools  corresponding  to  the  lower  common  schools  were 
attended  by  3,106  pupils. 

The  aggregate  revenues  of  the  school  funds,  together  with  particular  grants  by  the 
various  school  circles,  amount  to  397,683  specie  dollars  in  1860,  in  the  rural  districts, 
and  to  118,216  specie  dollars  in  1867,  in  the  towns;  whilst  t4io  aggregate  expenses  in  the 
rural  districts  were  415,819  specie  dollars,  and  in  the  towns  110,892  specie  dollars.  The 
total  number  of  teachers  in  the  rm*al  districts  in  1866  was  3,118.  The  minimum  of 
teachers'  weekly  salary  was  from  100  skillings  to  2  specie  dollars,  on  an  average.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  the  towns  was  307,  246  males  and  61  females ;  the  highest 
Balary  paid  to  male  teachers  was  165  specie  dollars  per  annum. 

B.  Public  and  high  schools. 

The  larger  part  of  these  schools  consists  of  the  so-called  higher  or  civic  schools, 
which  diner  chieJQy  from  the  best  arranged  common  schools,  in  addition  of  modem  for- 
eign languages  to  the  branches  of  instruction,  and  in  giving  a  fuller  instruction  in 
otaer  branches.  Some  of  these  schools  also  prepare  pupils  for  the  university.  They 
are  supported  by  the  municipalities,  or  at  least  guaranteed  by  the  towns  in  the  case 
that  the  pupils  pay  for  their  tuition.  The  most  of  them  are  destined  exclusively  for 
hoys,  some  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  a  couple  of  them  are  exclusively  girls*  schools. 
Many  of  these  schools  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  superintendents  of  the  diocese, 
and  some  are  supported  by  the  large  fund  for  educational  purposes,  which  now  amounts 
to  more  than  three  millions  of  specie  dollars.  This  fund  owes  its  origin  to  the  sale  of 
large  estates  formerly  bequeathed  to  the  clergy  and  churches.  In  1867,  lib  higher 
schools  existed  in  the  towns  of  Norway,  with  144  classes,  159  teachers,  and  2,531  pupils. 
The  expenses  of  these  schools  amounted  to  41,095  specie  dollars,  of  which  4,702  were 
contributed  by  the  state  and  public  funds. 

C.  Latin  schools,  combined  latin  and  high  civic  schools. 

These  public  schools,  established  in  the  principal  towns  of  Norway,  and  belonging 
to  the  state,  give  the  pupils  a  higher  general  education,  and  either  prepare  them  by 
classical  stumes  for  the  university,  or  by  the  study  of  natural  science,  for  entrance  on 
practical  life.  Some  few  of  the  Latin  schools  which  have  existed  for  several  centuries 
possess  considerable  funds  of  their  own,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  are  supported 
•  by  contributions  from  the  stat^  and  the  different  towns.  The  pupils  pay  for  tuition  in 
all  of  them. 

There  are  at  present  16  higher  schools  of  the  stat«,  with  134  classes,  197  teachers,  and 
2,105  pupils.  Together  their  revenues  amounted  in  1867  to  109,425  specie  dollars,  of 
which  40,840  were  school  money  paid  by  the  pupils.  Their  aggregate  expenses  were 
100,348  specie  dollars.  Besides  tnese  there  are  quite  a  number  of  higher  private 
echools,  with  a  total  number  of  pupils  in  1867  of  6,451. 

D.  The  UNiVERsmr. 

The  Norwegian  Univereity,  at  Christiania,  was  founded  in  the  year  1811.  Sub- 
scriptions were  raised,  and  a  part  of  the  large  educational  fiind  was  set  apart  for  its 
support. 

The  lectures  o^re  entirely  gratuitous,  and  the  students  are  not  bound  to  any  fixed 
term  of  study.    Before  being  matriculated,  the  students  must  pass  an  examination, 
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for  wliich  a  knowledge  of  either  English  or  French  is  required.  Tlie  uniTcnitT  is 
governed  by  an  academic  council,  which  consists  of  professors  elected  in  tnm  by  tadi 
colleagues.  It  has  five  faculties — of  theology,  of  law,  medicine,  history  and  pkQoi»- 
phy  and  mathematics,  and  natural  science.  It  possesses  a  considerable  library,  hsfit 
scientific  collection,  a  botanical  garden,  and  an  astronomical  and  magnetical  obserrA- 
tory.  In  1867  it  had  43  professors,  and  was  attended  by  850  students.  Its  expeescs 
amounte<l  in  the  same  year  to  83,104  specie  dollars,  of  which  70,900  were  conttilMiicd 
by  the  state. 

E.  Special  scnooLS  and  educational  establishments. 

The  27  asylums  for  infants  in  the  towns  had,  in  18^,3,867  pnpils,  and  the  20  Simdiiy- 
schools  had  1,520.  The  20  formers'  high  schools,  organized  on  the  Danish  plan,  had  406 
pupils. 

Agricultural  schools^  supported  by  the  state  and  the  various  districts,  are  established 
in  most  of  the  provinces,  and  have  diffused  much  knowledge  in  feirming.  The  goveiB- 
ment  has  founded  a  large  central  agricultural  school  near  Christiania. 

Nautical  schools. — ^To  educate  captains  for  the  large  commercial  marine  of  Norway, 
the  government  has  established  many  nautical  schools  in  the  towns  lUong  the  ooaaL 
Besides  these  there  are  numerous  private  maritime  schools.  No  one  can  obtain  a  lioecw 
as  mate  or  skipper  without  having  been  first  examined  by  a  board  appointed  by  tbe 
King.  In  the  yea;*  1869, 1,204  sailors  were  examined  by  the  board,  but  out  of  tha 
number  384,  or  31  per  cent.,  were  rejected. 

Militaru  college, — ^Norway  has  a  military  college  for  the  training  of  army  offioen;  a 
naval  college  for  the  training  of  naval  officers  j  a  military  high  school  for  the  educa- 
tion of  engineers  and  artillery  officers ;  a  school  for  civil  engineers,  leceatly  founded 
at  the  expense  of  the  government. 


Ei>UCATIONAL   PERIODICALS. 

published  in  Norway 

hi^fff 


Two  periodicals  relating  to  the  common  schools  are  published  in  Norway.    The 
university  publishes  regularly  an  annual  record  for  the  university  and  the  ] 
schools. 

14.— SWITZERLAND. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Switzerland  possesses  no  national  system  of  instruction ;  the  Federal  Polyt-echnie 
School,  at  Zurich,  being  the  only  institution  of  learning  which  is  support<ed  by  the 
general  government,  and  is  under  its  authority.  Each  canton  has  its  own  system  of 
instruction. 

»  STATISTICS. 

Appenzelh— 'The  number  of  day  scholars  was  6,236 ;  those  who  attended  the  repetitioo 
courses,  2,900 ;  scholars  of  the  real-school,  415 ;  the  proportion  of  scholars  to  the  total 
population  is  as  1  to  5.  By  carefully  prepared  statistics  it  is  shown  that  tbo  following  are 
the  outside  occupations  of  the  scholars :  736  work  in  factories ;  1,7^  are  weavers ;  561  are 
occupied  with  sewing  and  knitting ;  537  tended  cattle,  &o, 

CANTONAL  SCHOOL. 

Jrgoma.^The  cantonal  school  ^secondary  institution)  was  attended  by  144  scholara, 
(21  in  the  preparatory  school,  81  in  the  gymnasium,  and  42  in  the  industrial  echooL) 
The  total  government  expense  for  school  purposes  was  492,600  francs,  and  the  amoimt 
of  the  school  fund  5,130,000  francs.  All  the  schools  teach  military  drill  and  tactics, 
and  the  annual  cantonal  cadet  festival  was  attended  by  1,600  cadets^  from  the  age  <b 
12  to  18.    A  maneuver  and  sham  fight  was  held,  and  gave  general  satisfaction. 

NEW  FACTORY  LAW. 

SasU, — ^The  school  committee  drew  up  a  new  factory  law,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out discussion.    By  this  law  children  in  school  age  are  not  to  be  employed  in  fiMtodes. 

STATISTICS. 

The  goyemment  expenditure  for  public  instruction  was  360,000  francs.  A  great  deal 
is  done  by  societies  and  individuals.  Thus  the  society  for  the  furtherance  of  good 
(already  in  existence  for  92  years)  has  under  its  charge  18  educational  and  benevSeot 
institutions,  amongst  the  rest  a  drawing  school  for  apprentices,  a  school  of  muai^ 
Sunday  schools,  &c.    Another  society  maintains  8  primary  schools,  with  472  aehcdan^ 
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and  a  iinmber  of  infant  schools,  with  375  pupils.  The  total  numher  of  children  attend- 
ing school  was  250,  out  of  a  total  population  of  41,251.  The  number  of  students  at  the 
university  was  115.  The  peda^ogium  (a  classical  college)  had  60  scholars ;  the  indus- 
trial school,  130 ;  the  humanistic  gymnasium,  365 ;  the  real-gymnasium,  410 ;  the  real- 
school,  483 ;  the  higher  girls'  school,  464. 


INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

The  programme  of  the  industrial  school  for  1870-71  has  been  received,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given. 

1.  Aim  of  the  institution, — According  to  the  law  establishing  this  school  it  is  to  give 
a  higher  practical  education,  and  to  prepare  young  men  for  any  special  technical  school. 

2.  Course  of  instniction, — The  school  has  a.three  and  a  half  years'  course,  embracing 
the  following  subjects : 


Sammer  term. 


Class  1. 


Class  2. 


Class  3. 


Class  4. 


Winter  course. 


Class  1. 


Class  2. 


Class  3. 


Gennan hours  per  week. 

French do 

English do 

History do 

Natural  history do 

Natural  philosophy do 

Chemistry do 

Mechanics do 

Mathematics do 

Drawing do 

Gymnastics do 


Total. 


31 


30 


31 


32 


32 


Conditions  of  admission. — Age,  14 ;  a  certificate  from  the  school  last  att-ended.  Sub- 
jects required  at  the  examination  :  a  knowledge  of  German  and  French,  and  elements 
of  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  algebra.  Among  the  scholars  last  year  there  were  three 
from  America. 

NEW  LAW  OP  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

Berne. — ^The  new  law  on  primary  instruction  has  finally  passed  the  cantonal  council. 
The  main  points  of  the  new  law  are :  Instruction  is  compulsory ;  school  age,  7  to  16 : 
nnmber  of  weeks  during  which  school  is  kept,  32  to  40  per  annum ;  number  of  school 
hours  per  day,  3  to  6 ;  no  class  is  to  contain  more  than  70  pupils ;  the  townships  have 
to  maintain  the  schools ;  every  teacher  is  to  have  a  house,  with  garden,  three  cords  of 
wood,  and  450  francs ;  an  annual  cantonsJ  appropriation  of  20.000  francs  is  intended  to 
assist  poor  townships.  In  addition  to  the  subjects  hitherto  taught,  instruction  is  given 
in  book-keeping,  Swiss  constitution,  gymnastics ;  and,  for  girls,  needle-work ;  in  the 
higher  classes,  French  and  geometry.  Number  of  primary  schools,  1,559,  with  89,981 
scholars,  and  1,540  teachers,  (1,085  males  and  455  females.)  Number  of  secondarv 
Bchools,  42,  with  159  teachers  and  2,545  scholars.  Number  of  cantonal  schools,  2,  with 
622  scholars.    Number  of  students  at  the  university,  262. 

TEACHERS*  SEMINARIES. 

There  are  two  seminaries  for  male  teachers,  with  160  students ;  and  two  seminaries 
for  female  teachers,  with  42  students.  There  are  two  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
Aomb,  37  infant  schools,  5  factory  schools,  and  65  private  schools,  with  4,687  pupils. 
Total  government  expense  for  public  instruction,  1,118,256  francs. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

Fribourg. — ^A  new  school  law  has  been  adopted  by  the  contonal  council,  which  places 
primary  and  secondary  education  in  the  hands  of  the  cantonal  government.  There  is  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  4  members — 2  clergymen  elected  by  the  bishop,  and 
2  laymen  elected  by  the  communal  council.  This  board  prescribes  the  metnod  of 
instruction,  the  books  to  be  used,  &c.  The  number  of  elementary  schools  was  314, 
with  15,791  scholars. 

ABOLISHING  THE  APPROPRIATION  FOR  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION. 

Geneva. — The  cantonal  council  decreed,  with  an  overwhelming  majority,  that  the  sum 
of  6,000  francs,  hitherto  expended  for  religious  instniction  in  the  primary  schools,  should 
be  struck  out  from  the  annual  appropriation.    A  new  school  law  was  contemplated. 
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CHILDREN'S  SAVINGS  BANK. 

GJaris. — A  peculiar  iDstitutioD  in  this  canton  is  the  children's  savings  bank,  i 
lishcd  by  Rev.  Tschudi.    The  amount  paid  last  year  into  this  bank  by  the  Bcbolaisvii 
21,734  francs. 

TEACHERS'  SEMINARY. 

Gmon^.— There  is  one  teachers'  seminary,  with  which  an  agricultnral  course  is  eoo- 
nected;  the  number  of  students  was  78;  that  of  the  normal  school,  71.  The  cantonal 
school  had  273  pupils.  Among  the  460  teachers  of  elementary  schools,  150  have  no 
ceHilicato  from  the  seminary ;  edncati(m  is  altogether  at  a  lower  standard  than  in  tba 
other  cantons. 

NEW  PRIMARY-SCHOOL  LAW. 

Lucerne  has  likewise  introduced  a  new  primary-school  law.  According  to  this  law 
the  schools  are  classed  in  the  following  manner:  1.  Comnmnal  schools;  embracing ek- 
mentary  schools  and  repetition  courses;  2.  Middle  schools,  (secondary  instructioD ;)  3. 
Special  schools,  viz,  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  and  the  teachers'  seminary. 

FEMALE  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Sckaffhausen.-^X  course  of  instruction  for  teachera  in  female  industrial  schot^  bis 
been  commenced,  which  has  been  largely  attended. 

STATISTICS. 

Scht(?if2. — Nnmber  of  primary  schools,  102 ;  number  of  female  industrial  schoda,  30. 
The  total  number  of  scholars  was  6,132 ;  the  number  of  teachers  was  99y  65  males  and 
34  females. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Soleure. — ^Tbis  canton  likewise  instituted  instruction  courses  for  teachers  in  ieBule 
industrial  schools.  In  the  village  of  Grenchen  there  is  a  private  institution  of  a  higher 
character,  cidled  ^^  the  inteniational  school."  It  is  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Breidensteiu,  and  had  82  scholars :  from  Belgium,  18 ;  England,  15;  Italy,  13;  Switzer- 
land, 11;  Germany,  7;  Austria,  5;  America,  4;  France,  3;  Bussia,  2;  Holland,  2; 
Turkey,  1 ;  Roumania,  1. 

STATISTICS. 

St,  GaXh — ^There  are  in  this  canton  406  primary  schools,  30  real-schools,  5  reformatory 
institutions,  2  orphan  schools,  1  asylum  for  neglected  girls,  1  institution  for  deaf  tod 
dumb,  and  a  number  of  industrial  and  private  schools,  and  repetition  courses,  beside 
1  teachers'  seminaij,  with  80  students.  The  primary  schools  were  attended  by  24,0^ 
pupils;  the  repetition  courses  by  4,235;  the  real-schools  by  1,316;  the  private  school 
by  535;  the  female  indnstrial  schools  by  8,608.  The  cantonal  school  bad  244  pupils; 
111  in  the  classical  department,  62  in  the  technical,  and  71  in  the  commerciaL  The 
total  government  ex[>ense  for  public  instruction  was  1,035,526  francs. 

STATISTICS. 

Tesain, — Number  of  primary  schools,  467;  number  of  higher  elementary  scImn^  17? 
number  of  drawing  schools,  9 ;  and  of  gymnasia,  5. 

STATISTICS. 

Upper  rw^crtraZd.— Number  of  primary  schools,  33,  with  1,560  scholars.  The  cantonal 
school  had  115  scholars,  62  in  the  technical  and  53  in  the  classical  course,  and  10  teachecs. 

VEGETABLE  GARDENS  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  GIRLS'  SCHOOLS. 

UrL— As  a  specialty  in  this  canton,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that  every  girls' 
school  is  obliged  by  law  to  have  a  vegetable  garden,  in  which  the  scholars  must  pnfioct 
regularly. 

STATISTICS. 

Fa7o?>.— Number  of  primary  schools,  403 ;  130  boys'  schools,  118  girls'  schools,  1* 
mixed,  and  5  so-called  alternating  schools,  where  instruction  is  given  to  boys  ooe-B*" 
of  the  day,  and  to  girls  the  other. 

STATISTICS. 

Faud-^Number  of  children  attending  the  public  elementary  scjioob,  9$j57l. 
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STATISTICS. 

^iip.— Naniber  of  primary  schools,  51 ;  18  for  boys,  16  for  girls,  and  17  mixed.  Num- 
ber uf  scholars,  2,212;  number  of  teachers,  55,  34  males  aud  21  females.  Number  of 
repetition  courses,  19,  with  488  scholars.  Number  of  secondary  schools,  4,  with  14 
teachers  and  130  scholars.  Besides  these,  there  are  2  so-called  Latin  schools,  with  19 
scholars.  The  cantonal  institutions  comprise  1  secondary  school  and  lower  gymuasiuin, 
with  46  scholars ;  1  industrial  school  and  1  higher  gymnasium,  with  37  scholars.  The 
uimiber  of  instructors  in  all  these  institutions  is  10.  The  Sunday  drawing-school  iu 
the  city  of  Zng  was  attended  by  28  apprentices.  Total  government  expenditure  for 
pabh'c  instruction,  57^383  francs ;  2  francs,  92  centimes  per  capita  of  the  pojiulatiou. 

MODE  OP  APPOINTING  TEACHERS. 

Zurich, — The  most  important  matter  discussed  by  the  cantonal  council  durinc  the 
year  was  the  mode  of  appointing  teachers.  3y  a  great  majority  the  new  law  was  adopt- 
ed, which  provides  that  teachers  have  to  be  elected,  iu  the  same  manner  as  other  gov- 
erunieut  otlicials,  every  six  years. 

STATISTICS. 

Number  of  primary  schools,  366,  with  555  teachers  and  31,576  scholars.  Number  of 
scholars  attending  the  repetition  courses,  7.601 ;  and  of  those  attending  the  special  sing- 
inflj  courses,  13,507.  Number  of  female  industrial  schools,  334,  with  328  teachers  and 
9,125  scholars.  Number  of  secondary  schools,  59,  with  90  teachers  and  2,424  scholars. 
The  teachers'  seminary  was  attended  by  132  students,  and  the  normal  school  numbered 
S7  scholars.  The  cantonal  school  had  564  scholars — ^209  in  the  classical  course  and  355 
in  the  technical  course.  The  university  numbered  266  students — 56  theology,  26  law, 
VSP  medicine,  47  philosophy. 

CITY  OP  WINTERTHUR. 

The  city  of  Winterthnr,  8,000  inhabitants,  baa  a  very  complete  system  of  secondary 
iDstruction,  viz,  1  higher  girls'  school,  with  128  scholars ;  1  intermediate  school,  with 
28:  1  preparatory  course  for  the  gymnasium,  with  27;  1  gymnasium,  with  iiO;  and  1 
indastrial  school,  with  122.  Iu  the  city  of  ZUricb  is  located  xho  famous  Federal  Poly- 
ti-chnic  School,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe,  with  64  professors  aud  648  students — 232 
Swiss  and  416  foreigners. 

15.— TURKEY. 

NEW  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  new  school  law  has  been  promulgated.  It  consists  of  138  paragraphs,  and 
divides  the  schools  of  the  empire  into  lower  elementary  schools,  higher  elementary 
schools,  preparatory  schools,  lyceums,  aud  special  schools.  In  future  there  is  to  be  an 
elementary  school  in  every  village,  or  town,  and  if  the  population  is  mixed  there  is  to 
he  one  for' the  Mohammedans  and  one  for  the  other  religious  denominations.  Boys  are 
obliged  to  attend  school  up  to  their  eleventh  year,  aud  girls  up  to  their  tenth  year. 
Whenever  a  town  has  more  thau  500  houses,  a  higher  elementary  school  is  to  be 
erffctctl.  The  four  years'  course  of  such  an  institution  comprises  Turkish,  Persian, 
and  Arabic  grammar,  geography,  history,  arithmetic,  geometry,  book-keeping,  and  the 
language  spokeu  iu  the  province.  The  preparatory  schools  admit  all  sect«  aud  reli- 
ious  without  any  distinction  whatever.    They  have  a  three  years'  course,  iu  which 

rench,  political  economy,  and  natural  history  arc  taught. 

Lyceums  are  to  be  erected  iu  the  capital  of  every  district  to  receive  students  who 
have  satisfactorily  passed  the  final  examination  at  some  preparatory  school.  Only 
Turkish  subject*  are  admitte<l  as  boarders  in  these  institutions.  There  is  to  be  a  three 
years*  course,  embracing  ancient  aud  moderu  languages,  mathematics,  and  natural 
sciences.  Among  the  institutions  for  superior  instruction  there  are  classed :  The  nor- 
uial  schools,  the  higher  schools  for  arts  aud  sciences,  and  the  university  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  object  of  the  normal  school  is  to  educate  teachers.  Any  one  who  has 
satisfactorily  passed  through  the  elementary  school  may  enter  as  a  student.  Tho 
university  of  Constantinople  has  three  faculties,  viz :  Belles-lettres,  law,  and  natural 
sciences.  The  school  superintendence  is  to  be  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  in  every 
district,  while  in  the  capital  there  is  to  be  a  school  council.  Boys  and  girls  are  to  be 
instructed  separately  ;  girls  are  to  be  instructed  by  male  teachers  of  mature  age,  until 
a  sutiJcieutly  large  number  of  female  teachers  has  been  educated.  Several  normal 
schools  are  to  be  founded  exclusively  for  female  teachers.  One  of  these  is  already  in 
SDcccssful  operation.  It  was  founded  by  the  untiring  efforts  of  Munif  Effendi.  Such 
a  step  as  the  last-mentioned  one  is  of  special  importance  in  a  country  like  Turkey, 
where  woman,  hitherto,  was  considered  little  better  thau  a  slave,  ^        GoOqIc 
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With  regard  to  the  elementary  schools,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  law  has  scarodj 
been  carried  out  at  all,  partly,  certainly,  owing  to  the  want  of  competent  teacfaen. 
Even  at  this  date  these  schools  are,  as  regards  school-houses,  teachers,  and  mode  <rf 
instniction,  in  the  most  pitiable  state,  and  the  poor  children  are  obliged  to  spend  thssi 
childhood  in  these  establishments,  which  they  leave  after  a  number  of  years  withoac 
having  learned  anything.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Safvet  Pasha  and  Munif  Kfifendi  wiH, 
at  an  early  day,  devote  their  attention  to  the  matter  of  elementary  schools. 


XL— AFRICA. 
EGYPT. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

The  Egyptian  viceroy,  Ismail  Pasha,  has  decreed  the  foundation  of  a  nuiversity  ia 
Alexandria.  It  is  to  be  after  the  French  model,  and  in  connection  with  it  there  is  to 
be  a  "  School  of  Egyptology,"  which  it  is  hoped  will  bear  important  fruits  on  the  field 
of  Egyptian  archeology.  Ais  director  of  this  school,  Professor  Crugsch,  the  well  known 
German  savant,  and  explorer  of  Egyptian  history  and  archeology,  has  Ix^n  nominated. 
The  number  of  students  in  this  school  is  limited  to  24,  and  will  be  open  for  Earope«DS. 
These  have  to  pledge  themselves  that,  after  having  completed  their  studies,  they  will 
enter  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  government  for  a  number  of  years.  The  vieeioy 
will,  out  of  his  private  treasury,  bear  all  their  expenses. 

« 

SCHOOLS  AT  CAIRO. 

In  Cairo,  a  girls'  school  has  been  commenced  in  the  neighborhood  of  Eassr-en- 
Nil,  where  the  pupils  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  instructed.  A  careful  suporvisioo  is 
kept  by  the  (female)  teachers,  and  the  pupils  are  kept  in  strict  seclusion. 

A  Frenchman,  Mac^,  from  Alsace,  who  nas  done  a  great  deal  in  his  own  country  for 
the  opening  of  public  libraries,  and  for  the  furtherance  of  olementaiy  instmctioo, 
happened  to  be  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Suez  Canal.  During  his  stay  in 
Egypt  he  succeeded  in  organizing  an  **  Egyptian  Educational  Association,''  and 
awakening  the  Kh^ive's  interest  in  this  undertaking.  This  association  obtained  the 
special  patronage  of  the  crown  prince,  and  was  soon  joined  by  many  promin^it 
Egyptians,  and  good  results  are  looked  for. 

The  government  schools  in  Egypt  admit  pupils  of  every  religion,  and  of  every 
nationality,  if  they  are  only  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Last  year,  the  first 
public  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  pupils  of  the  schools,  connected  with  the  mosqn<«s 
took  place  in  the  minisitry  of  public  instruction  in  Cairo.  Civil  officers  and  priests 
were  the  judges.  About  150  boys  received  books,  stationery,  &.c.,  as  prizes,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  solemn  meeting  were  accompanied  home  by  a  band  of  music. 


III.— ASIA. 
l.—INDIA. 

EDUCATIONAL  SOCIETIES. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  India  a  great  desire  for  European  education  is  spreadii^ 
ever  since  the  great  insurection  of  1857-'58.  The  most  important  means  of  e<lucati<Hi 
have  been  schools,  newspapers,  and  societies.  There  are  two  great  religions  parties, 
one  of  which  wishes  to  introduce  a  purely  deistical  system  of  religion,  while  the  otkcr 
wishes  to  restore  the  old  Hindoo  religion  in  its  original  purity.  Many  of  the  societies 
have  more  general  human  aims;  thus  there  is  a  large  society  at  Lucknow,  which  pab- 
lishcs  journals  and  holds  regular  meetings,  at  which  essays  are  read ;  admission  to  tfcis 
society  is  free  to  all  sects  and  nationalities.  In  Dshei^ur  there  is  another  large  society, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  government,  whose  aim  it  is  to  found  schools,  publish  tAit- 
books,  to  raise  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  rouutry,  and  to  encourage  the  mwlcmsys- 
tem  of  agriculture.  This  society,  which  is  entirely  aristocratic,  engages  the  best  tew- 
ers  that  can  be  had  to  instruct  children  of  members  in  the  natural  Hciences,  En^lik 
political  economy,  riding,  dancing,  &c.  In  Ali^har  is  the  head  center  of  the  "BIK 
Indian  Society  for  the  furtherance  of  public  welmre."    This  societjr  is  managed  eX£|H- 
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ively  by  Englishmen.  It  endeavors  to  encourage  edncation  by  sending  young  natives 
to  travel  and  study  in  diiierent  European  states.  Stipends  have  been  founded  for 
twelve  young  men,  who  are  thus  to  receive  a  European  education.  A  special  desire  for 
higher  education  is  manifested  by  the  50,000  Parsees  who  live  in  Bombay.  The  Ger- 
man savant,  Martin  Haug,  (born  1827,  in  WUrtemberg,)  during  his  recent  travels  in 
India,  visited  the  Elphinstone  College,  at  Bombay,  wliere  several  hundred  natives  ai'e 
instructed  in  languages  and  natural  siences  according  to  European  methods.  He  was 
present  at  a  session  of  the  debating  society,  and  heard  several  young  Bramius  and 
Pursees  carry  on  a  learned  discussion  on  one  of  Shakspeare's  dramas,  which  showed 
not  only  a  large  fund  of  information,  but  also  an  astonishing  practice  in  logic  and 
rhetoric.  He  was  asked  by  the  Parsees  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  their  sacied  literature, 
whicli  for  many  years  had  formed  his  favorite  study.  More  than  300  Parsees  were 
present,  and  collected  on  the  spot  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  lecturer,  which  ho 
gave  as  a  fund  to  be  distributed  among  the  best  scholars  in  the  study  of  the  Zend 
and  Pehlewi  languages,  and  literature  at  the  Zertoshti  Metlresa,  the  Parsee  institution 
for  superior  instruction.  The  position  of  women  was  hitherto  very  low  among  the 
Hiudcjos;  but,  recently,  endeavors  have  been  made  to  raise  their  condition,  chieny  by 
givhig  instruction  to  girls,  from  wluch  they  had  been  almost  entirely  excluded.  A 
commencement  has  been  made  in  Bombay,  where  special  schools  for  girls  have  been 
established.  According  to  the  latest  information,  the  number  of  these  schools  was 
rapidly  inci*easing  and  the  attendance  was  good. 

2.— CHINA. 

GENEKAL  EDUCATIONAL  MOVEMENTS. 

In  the  flowery  kingdom  great  educational  movements  are  going  on.  It  was  of  no 
avail  that  the  Chinese,  after  their  defeat,  bought  steamers  and  guns,  they  soon  saw 
that  reforms  must  begin  on  another  field,  to  domesticate  among  them  the  wonders  of 
modem  mechanics  and  arts.  The  French  were  their  first  teachers.  The  firet  establish- 
ment for  the  construction  of  steamers  and  steam-engines  was  founded  at  Tshe-Fu.  In 
1866  a  similar  establishment  was  founded  at  Shanghai,  and  officers  from  Peking  wero 
ordered  to  study  there.  In  1867  a  polytechnic  school  was  established  in  the  province 
of  Fu-tsien,  at  which  school  tsdented  young  men  are  instructed  in  mechanical  engin- 
eering by  foreign  teachers. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  PEKING. 

February  26,  1868,  the  Emperor  sanctioned  the  plan  proposed  by  Prince  Kung  for  the 
establishment  of  a  large  university  at  Peking,  and  granted  considerable  suras  for  this 
purpose.  As  teachers  at  this  university,  a  number  of  Frenchmen  and  Germans  have 
l*een  called.  They  had  to  pledge  themselves  to  learn  Chinese  in  two  years,  so  aa  to  bo 
able  to  lecture  in  that  language.  By  that  time  all  the  buildings  of  the  university  are 
to  be  finished,  particularly  a  magnificent  observatory.  The  official  Peking  gazette  haa 
given  the  statute  of  the  university  in  all  its  details.    There  are  five  sections  : 

1.  Before  entering  the  student  must  have  gone  through  a  thorough  course  of  class- 
ical studies. 

2.  He  must  live  in  the  university  building. 

3.  There  are  monthly  and  half  yearly  examinations. 

4.  After  three  years  he  can  take  his  final  examination.  If  passed  satisfactorily,  he 
receives  a  degree ;  if  not,  he  has  to  continue  his  studies. 

5.  Board  and  lodging  are  free,  and  every  student  receives  some  pocket-money  besides. 
Each  section  is  rarther  explained.     With  regard  to  section  I,  it  says :   "  By  classical 

studies  we  understand  the  study  of  those  numerous  works,  almost  considered  sacred, 
"Which  form  the  subject  of  examination  for  all  candidates  for  government  offices.  He 
who  has  thoroughly  mastered  these  works  is  considered  capable  and  accustomed  to 
exercise  his  reasoning  faculty.  From  him  we  may  also  expect  diligence  and  persever- 
ance to  enter  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  mathematical  and  astronomical  sciences." 
With  regard  to  section  2 :  "In  order  to  accomplish  any  work  a  man  must  live  in  the 
workshop ;  in  order  to  study  to  some  purpose,  a  student  must  constantly  be  near  the 
teacher,  in  order  that  he  may  consult  him,  whenever  he  meets  with  any  difficulty." 

Besides  the  "sciences,"  the  so  called  "six  fine  arts"  form  subjects  of  study  at  the 
miiverhity,  viz : 

^  1.  Observationson  the  principles  of  social  order:  2.  Music;  3.  Archery:  4.  Driving: 
0-  Writing;  0.  Ciphering.  The  expense  for  the  elementary  schools  are  mostly  covered 
hy  free  contributions,  donations,  legacies,  &c.  Children  of  well-to-do  parents  pay 
3  Spanish  dollars  for  nine  months'  instruction ;  and  some  teachers  who  have  several 
hundred  scholars  earn  more  than  a  thousand  dollars  a  year.  There  are,  however,  excep- 
tions, but  as  a  general  rule,  elementary  school-teachers  are  better  cured  for  in  China 
than  in  many  European  countries;  his  social  x>o8ition  is  higher,  and  his  pay  is  better. 
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Rich  Chiuese  usually  keep  private  tutors  for  their  children,  who  live  in  the  fiumily 
Elementary  education  is  very  general  in  China,  nnd  it  is  a  rare  case  to  find  any  one  fs 
tirely  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing.  Quite  recently  the  government  has  determined 
to  send,  at  public  expense,  a  certain  nnuiher  of  talented  young  men  every  year  to 
American  and  European  institutions  of  learning,  in  order  to  have  an  able  body  of  Datire 
teachers. 

3.— JAPAN. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Great  reformatory  movements  are  going  on  in  all  directions,  and  if  the  intentions  of 
the  government  are  fully  carried  out,  Japan  b\ds  fair  to  become  the  leading  nation  of 
eastern  Asia.  Railways  and  telegraphs  are  constructed,  machine-shops  are  erected, 
and  distinguislMHl  Americans  are  called  by  the  Japanese  government  to  improve  the 
system  of  agiiciilture.  Education  has  likewise  received  the  early  attention  of  the 
government,  and  many  youn^  men  are  annually  sent  at  govcmmont  expense  to  study 
at  American  and  European  scuools  and  colleges. 

EUROPEAN  COLLEGE  AT  YEDDO. 

There  is  in  Yeddo  n  so-called  European  college,  with  about  70  professors  and  abont 
1,245  students.  Of  the  pn)fe8sor8,  four  arc  Auiericans,  live  English,  three  Frencb, 
three  Germans,  and  one  Swiss.  This  college  is  intended  chiefly  for  the  study  of  for- 
eign languages.  Of  the  students,  710  are  studying  English,  3.W  French,  and  163Ge^ 
man.  Tliough,  according  to  the  prospectus  of  tliis  college,  other  branches  are  to  be 
taught,  foreign  tongues  and  the  elementary  branches  form  as  yet  the  chief  subjects  of 
instniction,  for  the  simple  reason  that  but  few  students  are  prepared  to  advance 
higher ;  nevertheless,  there  are  some  who  are  studying  political  economy,  intematioaal 
law,  natural  phlosophy,  &c. 

OTHER  SCHOOLS  AT  YEDDO. 

Beside  this  college,  there  are  about  sixteen  private  schools  of  a  higher  grade,  in 
which  foreign  languages  are  taught.  The  highest  number  of  students  in  Uiese  schooU 
is  about  M), 

SCHOOLS  AT  BOAKO. 

In  Miako,  which  is  the  third  large  city  of  the  empire,  and  which  was  the  imperial 
residence  until  the  late  revolution,  a  large  number  of  schools  and  academies  l»Te 
been  established.  Their  number  is  66.  The  number  of  scholars,  boys  and  girls, 
amounts  to  23,747,  of  which  637  attend  academies,  and  25,032  schools  of  a  lower  grad^ 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  schools  comprises  rea<ling,  writing,  and  arilhiuetic, 
and  that  of  the  academies  the  following  subjects:  Oral  paraphrase,  (i.  e.,  exercises  in 
giving  the  meaning  of  different  authors  in  their  own  (the  student's)  words,)  50  sta- 
dents;  higher  reading,  151  students:  higher  penmanship,  199  students;  higher  arith- 
metic, 72  students;  English,  93;  German,  bl;  chemistry,  26.  Each  of  these  sob- 
jects  is  taught  in  different  classes.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  number  of  fesuJe 
students  is  almost  equal,  and  at  times  even  exceeds,  that  of  the  male  students^ 

PROVINCL\L  SCHOOLS. 

Every  provincial  government  has  established  at  least  two  or  three  schools  wbeic 
foreign  languages  are  taught.  In  some  places  foreigners  are  engaged  as  teacbere,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  the  teachers  are  natives  who  have  studied  abroad.  Thero  are,  of 
course,  in  every  city  and  town  a  great  number  of  old-fashioned  schools,  in  which  Jap- 
anese, Chinese,  and  calculation  by  abacus  are  taught. 


IV.— AMERICA. 

Owing  to  want  of  information  but  a  few  of  the  states  of  America,  nortii  and  soatbf 
are  mentioned  in  this  review. 

A— NORTH  AMERICA. 

DOMINION  OF  CANADA. 
1.  New  Brunswick, 
The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Dr.  Bennet,  chief  fi«P<^ 
intendent  of  schools  for  the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  ending  F-****** 

'    r  30,  1869.  Digitized  by  V 
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**  I  have  the  honor  to  snhmit  my  report  on  the  condition  of  the  common,  snperior, 
grammar,  training,  and  model  schools  of  New  Brunswick,  for  the  year  1869.  In  doin^ 
o,  I  remark  with  satisfaction  that  there  has  heen  a  sensible  increase  of  schools  in  both 
erms  of  the  year;  that  the  increase  of  the  pnpils  has  rather  more  than  kept  pace 
rith  the  increase  of  the  schools;  that  the  average  attendance,  though  still  too  low, 
las  perceptibly  improved ;  there  seems  to  be  an  improving  public  opinion  in  respect 
o  education  and  to  the  importance  of  providing  for  it  by  a  system  of  free  schools. 

SCHOOLS. 

*'  The  number  of  schools  in  operation  during  the  winter  portion  of  the  past  year 
^as  838,  or  19  more  than  in  the  correspoudiug  term  of  1868.  In  the  summer  term, 
>eginniug  with  April  and  ending  with  September,  there  are  returns  of  schools  in  opera- 
tion to  the  ntmiber  of  8^,  an  increase  on  the  preceding  summer  term  of  9,  and  very 
jousiderably  more  than  ever  before  found  in  operation  at  the  same  time.'' 

TEACHERS  TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED. 

"The  trained  teachers  are  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  and  bidding  ^r  in  a  few 
jrears  more  to  have  the  whole  of  the  educational  field  to  themselves,  in  winter  the 
number  of  teachers  in  active  service  was  858,  and  of  these  641  were  of  the  trained 
class,  an  increase  of  43  trained  on  the  like  period  of  the  preceding  year.  Again,  the 
teachers  employed  in  summer,  as  shown  by  the  latest  returns,  were  901,  of  whom  687 
were  trained,  an  increase  on  the  preceding  summer  term  of  20.  The  number  of  un- 
traiueil  teachers  still  in  the  service  was,  in  winter,  217,  and  in  summer,  214.^' 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

"  There  is  a  greater  number  of  assistant  teachers  in  the  schools  now  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  the  schools  are  better  organized,  the  pupils  are  more  judiciously 
classified,  and  a  more  economic  division  of  Tabor  for  both  teachers  and  scholars  is 
introduced." 

PUPHA 

"  It  has  been  already  stated  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  pnpils  within  the 
year,  and  the  increase  is  indeed  a  material  one.  In  the  first  term  the  number  enrolled 
^as  29,754,  an  increase  on  the  attendance  of  the  corresponding  period  of  1868  to  no 
less  an  extent  than  2,034 ;  and  in  the  summer  the  attendance  had  reached  the  large 
number  of  32,641,  showing  an  increase  of  1,215  on  the  like  term  in  the  preceding  year. 
Of  the  winter  scholars,  16,853  were  boys,  and  12,901  girls^  or  nearly  4,000  more  boys 
than  girls.  This  disparity  miffht  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  season  which  dis- 
eo^es  many  boys  from  the  labors  of  the  field,  but  in  summer  the  disparity  is  still 
in  favor  of  the  boys  by  nearly  2,000.  I  regret  that  owing  to  very  many  of  the  returns 
having  been  made  in  the  old  form  of  register,  a  sufficient  number  of  answers  was  not 
received  to  inquiries  in  the  new  form,  which,  if  received,  would  have  enabled  me  to 
8tate  with  exactness  the  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  for  longer  or 
shorter  portions  of  the  past  year.  Following,  therefore,  of  necessity,  the  m^e  of 
reckoning  employed  in  former  years,  of  adding  one-third  of  the  winter  attendance  to 
that  of  the  summer,  we  obtain  42,559  as  the  number  enrolled  at  the  common  and 
superior  schools  in  the  year  ending  30th  September  last.  Adding  to  these  figures  tho 
attendance  at  the  grammar-schools,  at  certain  of  the  Madras  schools,  and  at  many  of 
those  receiving  special  grants  from  the  legislature  I  estimate  the  total  attendance  for 
the  year  at  about  47,000. 

"  This  result  is  good,  and  some  will,  perhaps,  regard  it  as  almost  good  enough,  but 
yet  is  not  equal  to  our  necessities.  The  children  who  should  be  at  school,  but  are  not, 
niQst  number  several  thousands,  and  it  is  not  well,  it  is  not  safe,  that  they  should 
grow  up  to  be  men  and  women  without  such  elementary  instruction  as  our  common 
schools  afibrd.  True,  these  schools  are  increasing  from  year  to  year,  but  scarcely  at  a 
rate  that  promises  universal  instruction  at  an  early  day.  Indeed,  if  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  learn  from  the  experience  of  other  countries,  it  would  seem  that  if  not  the 
<>Qly)  at  all  events  the  most  effectual  means  to  such  an  end  is  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  free  schools." 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURE. 

The  expenditure  on  account  of  the  salaries  of  858  teachers  for  the  wint-er  term  was 
^f654  97,  and  during  the  second  term,  for  901  teachers,  |44,175  98,  making  a  total  ex- 
penditure for  salaries  for  the  whole  year  of  J86,830  95. 

LOCAL  EXPENDITURES. 

In  the  winter  term  the  expenditures  on  account  of  teachers'  salaries  we^  $54,856  64, 
and  m  the  summer  term  |58,058  98.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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From  the  report  of  Dr.  Bonnet  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 1870,  the  followins 
extracts  are  made : 

SCHOOLS. 

'*  In  the  winter  term  ending  Slst  March  there  were  825  schools  in  operation,  or  tfam 
less  than  iu  the  corresponding  period  of  the  year  before.  In  eight  counties  there  was  la 
aggregate  decrease  of  43  schools,  and  in  tho  other  six  counties  an  aggregate  incnMe 
of  40  schools.  In  the  summer  time,  however,  the  schools  reached  a  figure  never  before 
attained.  The  returns  show  888  schools  to  have  been  iu  operation  during  that  ^enoi, 
being  an  iucrease  of  18  on  the  preceding  summer  term.  In  seven  counties  there  v« 
an  ag^egatu  decrease  of  23  schools,  and  an  aggregate  increase  of  41  in  the  other  teven 
counties.  Tho  largest  decrease  occurred  in  Queens,  where  it  was  8,  and  the  grfttc^ 
increase  iu  Northumberland,  where  it  was  10.  These  being  all  single  bcbooli,  tod 
therefore  tho  number  of  the  teachers  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the  schools, it 
may  be  noticed  that  of  the  8  teachers  thus  temporarily  or  permanently  lost  to  Qneesi, 
6  were  of  tho  trained  class,  and  that  in  Northumberland,  with  a  clear  gain  of  teacben, 
of  10  teachers  all  of  them  were  of  the  trained-class  scholars.  Northumberland  li*l 
in  winter  and  summer  an  iucrease  respectively  of  727  and  367,  and  daring  the  same 
terms  Queeus  sustained  a  loss  of  250  and  280  respectively,  as  compared  with  the  year 
1869." 

TEACHERS  TRAINED  AND  UNTRAINED. 

"  The  number  of  trained  teachers  Is  slowly  but  surely  iucreasingi  being  iu  the  winter 
643  against  211  of  the  untrained  class ;  and  iu  the  summer  term  700  trained  aj;iiiu( 
2*27  uutraiuod,  the  figures  in  both  terms  showing  au  iucrease  of  trained  teachers  over 
those  of  tho  corresponding  terms  of  the  preceding  yeai*." 

ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

"  The  employment  of  assistant  teachers  in  large  schools  is  a  feature  of  compaiir 
tively  recent  introduction,  but  wherever  the  system  has  been  tried  it  has  invtnably 
worked  well.  The  main  regret  is  that,  owing  to  a  want  of  suitable  school-bouses,  tbe 
plan  is  not  more  generally  lulopted.  As  it  is,  29  assistants  were  employed  in  the  winter 
term  and  39  in  tlio  summer,  or  a  decrease  of  1  in  the  former  term,  and  an  increase  <^ 
8  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  term  of  1869." 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATION  OF  TEACHERS. 

"The  teachers  employed  in  winter  to  the  number  of  854,  and  in  the  summer  term  to 
the  number  of  927,  were  divided  among  the  different  denominations  as  follows,  the  list  j 
also  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in  each  term  as  compared  with  tho  past  year: 


DenominatioDS. 


Teachers  in  winter. 


i 


Teachers  ini 


I 


s 

t 


Episonpallana 

Koman  CathoUca . . . 

Presbyterians 

MethodisU 

Baptists 

Congregationalista . 
Othera  not  reported 


147 
fiI3 
146 
114 
807 
3 
84 


178 
S3» 
148 
105 
287 
9 


10 
5 

4 

i 

5 

1 

4 

PUPILS. 

"  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  an  increase  of  pupils  within  the  year,  and  tkii 
has  been  the  case  to  a  considerable  extent  in  both  terms.  It  is  also  worthy  of  Botiet 
that  the  increase  in  the  winter  term  took  place  concurrently  with  a  slightly  dimioisW 
number  of  schools.  In  the  winter  term  the  number  enrolled  at  the  common  and  tope- 
rior  schools  was  30,693.  In  summer  the  registered  number  was  33,627.  This  |i»« 
about  .35  pupils  on  the  average  for  each  teacher  in  winter  and  36  in  summer.  In  Winitff 
3,147  more  boys  than  girls,  and  in  summer  the  boys  were  still  in  excess  of  the  c^ 
by  2,055." 

PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURB. 

"  The  whole  amount  paid  in  teachers*  salaries  within  the  first  half  of  the  year  «» 
(42,790  50.    For  the  second  half  or  summer  term  the  amount  expended  for 
was  f45,600,  making  a  total  for  the  whole  year  of  $88,390  50."     iOOQIc 
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LOCAL  EXPENDITURES. 

"  The  amount  derived  from  local  sources,  that  is,  from  subscriptions,  tuition  fees, 
assessments,  lands,  or  donations,  and  paid  for  salaries  in  the  winter  term,  was  $56,356  26. 
In  the  summer  term  the  local  contributions  from  the  same  sources  and  for  like  pur- 
poses were  $59,222  25.  Thus  the  local  contnbucions  for  salaries  within  the  year  were 
JU5;578  51." 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

"  In  the  winter  term  there  were  31  of  these  schools  in  operation,  and  35  in  summer. 
In  the  31  schools  open  in  winter  there  were  41  teachers  engaged,  and  in  the  35  in  oper- 
ation during  the  summer  term,  44  teachers,  thus  showing  the  employment  of  10  assist- 
ants in  the  former  term  and  of  9  in  the  latter.  The  attendance  in  winter  was  1,918, 
and  in  summer  2,153.'' 

2.  Province  of  Ontario, 

It  is  seldom  the  good  fortune  of  a  public  officer,  holding  position  at  the  will  of  the 
executive,  to  have  the  privilege  to  lay  the  foundation  and  conduct  to  eminent  suc- 
cess a  great  public  reform.  Specially  is  this  the  fact  with  the  work  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  which  frequent  changes  of  administration  not  only  have  delayed  progress  but 
prevented  that  unity  of  purpose  and  plan  essential. 

The  development  of  public  education  in  Ontario  and  its  present  gratifying  condi- 
tion are  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  changes  of  administration  have  been  avoided,  and 
that  the  chief  superintendent  is  a  non-political  and  a  permanent  officer. 

The  present  superintendent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryorson,  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
general  in  1844,  and  has  labored  faithfully  and  efficiently  for  twenty-seven  j'ears,  thus 
adding  treasures  of  experience  to  the  natural  talent,  administrative  ability,  physical 
energy,  and  intellectual  vigor  which  qualified  him  for  the  work  of  organizing  a  system 
of  public  iustmction.  Uuder  his  supervision  the  public  schools  of  Ontario  have  at- 
tained a  degree  of  prosperity  which  makes  them  not  only  the  friends  of  Canadians,  but 
the  admiration  of  all  promoters  of  popular  education. 

We  give  our  abstracts  of  the  acts  respecting  educated  schools  and  such  statistical 
information  as  is  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  normal,  model,  grammar,  and 
common  schools  of  the  province. 

HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

As  early  as  1796,  attention  was  directed  to  the  establishment  of  public  schools,  and  a 
grant  of  half  a  million  acres  made  for  the  establishment  of  four  district  grammar 
schools  and  a  university.  The  low  value  of  lands  rendered  this  endowment  insuffi- 
cient and  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 

The  first  legislative  enactment  was  passed  in  1807,  but  availed  little,  proyiding  for 
grammar  or  high  schools  but  not  for  common  schools.  The  grants  then  made  are  still 
continued.  In  1816,  common  schools  were  established.  Three  trustees  were  chosen 
for  each  district,  with  power  to  appoint  the  teachei-s,  select  text-books,  and  make  all 
rales  and  regulations. 

The  province  granted  |100  annually  to  each  school,  the  balance  of  the  salary  to  be 
made  up  by  subscription. 

In  1822  a  board  of  education  was  appointed  to  superintend  the  grammar  schools  and 
manage  the  university  and  school  lands. 

In  1824  the  sum  of  $600  was  annually  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
tracts  designed  to  afibrd  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and  to  be  equally  divided 
among  all  the  districts. 

In  1836  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  systems  of  education  in  other 
countries,  but  their  labors  were  productive  of  no  results  for  want  of  a  vigorous  and 
systematic  supervisor.  This  need  was  provided  in  1844,  by  the  appointment  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ryersou,  the  present  honored  head  of  the  department  of  public  instruction. 
As  a  preliminarv  step,  he  devoted  a  year  to  the  examination  of  systems  of  education 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  embodi^  the  results  in  a  report,  which  proved  that  the 
educational  interest  of  Upper  Canada  had  been  intrusted  to  a  "master-builder." 

The  system  of  public  instruction,  as  provided  by  law,  does  not  difier  in  its  chief  out- 
lines from  those  in  the  majority  of  the  States  of  the  United  States,  but  is  wisely  adapted 
to  meet  local  wants  and  harmonize  sectarian  antagonism.  The  statutes  respecting 
schools  have  not  been  materially  altered  since  their  adoption,  the  policy  being  to  en- 
large their  scope  as  the  growth  of  population  may  require,  not  to  change  the  essential 
principles  upon  which  the  statutes  were  originally  founded.  ^  ^ 
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Three  classes  of  nublic  educational  institations  were  organized,  the  common  school, 
the  grammar  school,  and  the  nniversity  ;  the  latter  being  independent,  bat  receiTiit; 
aid  from  the  public  educational  resources. 

In  1847  a  normal  and  model  school  were  established  in  Toronto,  thus  completing  tbe 
educational  facilities  of  the  province. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The  general  control  of  the  school  system  is  in  a  council  of  public  instmction,  of 
which  the  chief  superintendent  is  a  member.  They  hold  office  during  pleasure,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  oversight  of  the  school,  prescribe  the  text-books,  select  readrcg 
books  for  the  public  schoollibraries,  make  rules  for  board  of  examiners,  and,  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence,  can  revoke  the  certificates  of  teachers. 

The  superhiteudent  receives  a  liberal  salary  and  is  allowed  a  contingent  fund  ampk 
for  the  work  of  his  office;  he  receives  and  distributes  school  money,  prepares  all  necee- 
sarv  forms,  collects  statistics,  examines  all  accounts,  makes  an  annual  report  to  the 
legislature,  and  when  ho  deems  it  necessary  visits  the  school  municipalities  to  obtain 
information  and  correct  errors.  -^ 

To  facilitate  the  government  of  the  schools  the  province  is  divided  into  diatncts, 
each  under  the  control  of  live  commissioners,  elected  at  a  general  meeting  of  land- 
holders and  house-holders  and  to  hold  office  three  years.  The  school  commissioners 
thus  elected  are  a  body  corporate,  with  all  the  usual  rights  and  powers,  and  hold  all 
school  property,  i*eal  and  personal.  The  powers  of  the  commissioners  are  ample,  and 
upon  their  energy  and  ability  the  condition  of  the  schools  of  each  distxict  largely  de- 
pends. The  apparent  teachers  regulate  the  course  of  study,  and  fix  the  school  feefi» 
which  shall  not  exceed  40  cents,  or  be  less  than  5  cents  per  month.  They  are  reqaired 
to  make  an  annual  census  of  children  of  school  age,  and  when  the  number  of  children, 
makes  it  expedient  can  establish  separate  schools  for  girls. 

DISSENTIENT  SCHOOLS. 

A  wise  feature  of  the  law  reconciles,  to  a  great  extent,  sectarian  antagonisms.  When 
the  school  regulations  are  not  agreeable  to  any  number  whatever  or  the  inhabitants 
professing  a  religious  faith  dififerent  from  that  of  the  m^onty,  the  dissentients  may 
choose  trustees,  esta.blish  schools,  and  receive  their  proportion  of  the  school  fiind.  Am- 
ple provision  is  made  for  carrying  out  this  portion  of  the  law  harmonioasly  and  effi- 
ciently. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS, 

These  are  derived  from  legislative  grants  and  local  sources.  The  whole  amonnt  pro- 
vided for  common-school  purposes  in  1868  was  $1,789,332,  of  which  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation was  only  $171,387.  The  legislative  fund  is  distributed  to  each  mimicipi^ity 
according  to  population,  upon  condition  that  an  equal  sum  is  provided  by  local  assess- 
ment, but  in  many  districts  a  much  larger  amount  is  raised  by  voluntary  act^  thus  ei- 
hibitinf|[  the  progress  and  strength  of  the  feeling  of  the  district  in  regard  to  ihe  cdoc*- 
tion  of  its  youth. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  rate-bills  on  pnpils  have  decreased,  indicating  an  in- 
crease of  free  schools,  and  encouraging  the  hope  that  ere  long  aU  the  schools  will  be 
made  free  by  latv. 

The  schools  are  further  aided  by  appropriations  for  the  purchase  of  maps,  slobes,  and 
various  articles  of  school  apparatus,  the  department  giving  an  amonnt  eqnal  the  snma 
provided  from  local  sources.  These  articles  are  nearly  lul  manufactured  in  Canada, 
and  are  said  to  be  better  made  and  furnished  at  lower  prices  than  those  imported  £tora 
Europe  or  the  United  States. 

FREE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

For  the  encouragement  of  education  free  libraries  are  established.  The  books «« 
procured  by  the  education  department  at  as  low  prices  as  possible.  A  classified  eatt- 
logue  of  over  4,000  works  is  sent  to  the  trustees  of  each  school  section,  from  wttck 
volumes  are  selected,  and  these  are  supplied  with  an  addition  of  the  books  eonalia 
value  to  the  amount  provided  by  the  district.  The  value  of  libraries  thus  furnished  t» 
the  end  of  1868  is  $127,474 ;  the  number  of  volumes,  227,610. 

TEACHERS  AND  SCHOOLS. 

No  teachers  are  employed  in  the  common  and  grammar  schools  unless  found 
by  the  board  of  examiners,  and  provided  with  a  certificate  of  good  moral 
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eigoed  by  the  minister  of  his  own  faith  and  three  school  commissioners  of  the  locality 
in  whioh  he  has  resided  for  the  last  six  months.  If  deemed  expcdieut  the  board  may 
from  time  to  time  require  a  new  examination,  at  which,  if  the  teacher  fail,  the  certifi- 
cate before  granted  becomes  null  and  void. 

Teachers  are  employed  by  the  year,  and  seldom  engage  in  any  other  occnj)ation. 
Thus  many  young  men  and  women  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession  and  prepare  them- 
selves carefully,  hoping  to  rise  gradually  to  the  higher  duties  of  academy  and  univer- 
sity. But  the  salaries  are  low,  the  highest  in  the  country  being  $635 ;  in  the  city,  |1,300. 
The  lowest  salary  paid  to  a  male  teacher  in  a  county  was  f  100 ;  in  a  city,  |2o0.  Notwith- 
standing the  low  rates  of  remuneration,  many  teachers  continue  their  work  until  inca- 
pacitated b^  old  age.  For  these  superannuated  teachers  provision  is  made,  generous  in 
its  designs  if  not  liberal  in  its  extent. 

The  ^ucational  summary  for  1868  shows  that  schools  were  open  eleven  months; 
there  were  4,882  institutions  of  various  grades.  The  whole  number  of  pupils  was 
434,933,  and  the  total  amount  expended  for  all  educational  purposes  was  $2, 239.639. 

B.— SOUTH  AMERICA. 
1.— ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

BffKSSAGB  OF  PRESIDENT  8ARMIENTO. 

Not  having  received  any  other  recent  documents,  that  portion  of  President  Sar- 
miento's  message  addressed  to  Congress,  July,  1871,  which  relates  to  public  instruc- 
tion, is  given  in  a  free  translation : 

"I  can  announce,  with  sincere  satisfaction,  that  education,  in  all  its  {^ades,  has 
made  great  progress  during  the  last  year.  The  census  recently  taken  in  San  Juan 
has  shown  that  this  province  has  succeeded  in  diffusing  instruction  among  the  major- 
ity of  the  youth  in  school  a^e,  while  the  province  of  Xa  Rioja,  which,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  administration,  contained  only  a  single  school,  shows  to-day  a 
number  of  about  4,000  pupils  in  its  schools. 

"Other  provinces,  aa  Salta,  Tucuman,  and  Catamarca,  have  in  every  way  encour- 
aged public  instruction,  their  governments  having,  since  1869,  doubled,  and  in  some 
cases  tripled,  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

'' Education  is,  to-day,  the  chief  care  of  the  republic,  which  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  different  States  and  the  extensive  correspondence  on  this 
subject  addressed  to  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  There  is  every  evidence  that, 
shortly,  still  greater  progress  is  to  be  made. 

"All  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  regarding  education  have  been  carried  out 
immediately.  A  new  college  has  been  estsS)lishea  in  La  Rioja,  and  the  normal  school 
of  Parana,  whose  foundation  had  been  retarded  by  the  war,  has  just  been  fully 
organized. 

"The  astronomical  observatory  of  C6rdoba,  which  has  commenced  its  functions, 
^oes  honor  to  the  country  and  will  materially  contribute  to  the  advancement  of 
science. 

'*The  professors  who  have  come  from  Germany  have  been  installed  at  the  University 
of  C6rdoba,  in  order  to  establish  there  a  faculty  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences.  Scarcehr  was  their  number  completed  when  the  ministry  charged  them  with 
the  foundation  of  a  scientific  association  for  the  study  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
country.  Among  the  members  of  this  association  are  Dr.  Burmeister,  the  director  of 
the  Museum  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  director  of  the  observatory,''  &c. 

2.— BRAZIL. 

HB  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  different  kinds  of  schools  are:  Primary,  primary  and  secondary,  (primary 
Bcbools  with  higher  classes,)  secondarjr,  superior,  and  special.  The  public  schools  are 
all  free,  but  as  there  are,  specially  m  some  of  the  larger  cities,  quite  a  number  of 
private  schools,  many  parents  of  the  better  class  prefer  to  send  their  children  to 
these. 

PRIMARY,  AND  PRIMARY  AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  primary  schools,  according  to  the  report  of  the  ministry,  was  3,378; 
of  these,  2,264  were  exclusively  for  boys,  ana  1,114  exclusively  for  girls;  the  number  of 
pnpilB  in  these  schools  was  10(i,624 ;  the  number  of  primary  and  secondary  schools  was 

409,  with  about  8,000  pupils.  nr^r^n]r> 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  PRIMARY,  Ain)  PRIMART  AND  8EC0NDABT  SCHOOLS. 

The  empire  of  Brazil,  exclnHiye  of  Sio  de  Janeiro,  has  an  area  of  290,060  Bns&i 
Aquare  miles,  (le^nasqum1radas,)  =  3,100,104  EDglisb  sqnare  miles,  and  a  popnlstMirf 
10,580,000  inhabitants.  Thns  there  is  about  one  child  attending  scbool  ont  of  eTeryS! 
inhabitants. 

Distribnted  according  to  proyincee,  the  following  number  of  schools  comes  to  efKj 
thousand  Brazilian  Bqnare  miles : 

1.  Sergipe,  109  schools  to  evefy  1,000  sqnare  miles ;  2.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  100;  3.  Ceta, 
60:  4.  Alagoas,  53;  5.  Espirito  8ancto,  52;  6.  Pemambnco,  40;  7.  St  Catbarina,»; 
8.  Parahiba,  36 ;  9.  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  29;  10.  8.  Pedio  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sd,*: 
11.  S.  Paulo,  24  ;  12.  Minas  Geraes,  21 ;  13.  Bahia,  20 ;  14.  Maranhao,  9 ;  15.  Paranj,  t: 
16.  Pianhy,  5 ;  17.  Goyaz,  3 ;  18.  Para,  3.  The  province  of  Araazonas  has  onlj  «« 
school  to  every  2,000  square  miles,  and  the  province  of  Matto  Groaso  one  to  ere? 
4,000. 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  RIO  DB  JANEIRO. 

The  x)opnlation  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  according  to  last  reports,  was  235,381.  The  me- 
ber  of  public  schools  was  47,  viz,  26  for  boys  and  21  for  girls.  These  schoob  vi« 
attended  by  4,383  scholars ;  2,480  boys  and  1,903  girls. 

By  a  decree  of  November  7, 1870,  a  number  of  primary  schools  of  a  higher  gradt 
have  been  established,  viz,  4  for  boys  and  7  for  girls ;  thus  the  total  nnmb«"  of  p«blw 
schools  is  58,  (30  for  boys  and  28  for  girls.)  The  coinparative  statistics  of  atteodinrt 
for  the  last  six  years  shows  that  though  slow,  there  has  been  after  all  an  increase: 
Attendance  in  1865,  3,482  ;  in  1866,  3,765  j  in  1867,  4,125 ;  in  1868, 4,313 ;  in  1999, 4^: 
in  1870,  4,383. 

The  number  of  private  elementary  schools  is  109,  viz,  64  for  boys  and  55  for  giife; 
these  schools  were  attended  by  5,728  scholars,  (3,403  boys  and  2,325  girls.)  The  trtjl 
number  of  primary  schools  is,  therefore,  167,  with  an  attendance  of  10,111  scholm- 

In  the  neighboring  village  of  Copacabana  e  Cempinho  there  are  two  private  scboeb 
in  which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given  to  xK)or  children. 

SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  secondary  schools  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pemambnco,  and  San  Panlo;  tiie  tvo 
last  mentioned  are  preparatory  schools  (institutions  of  a  secondary  ^^e)  attached  to 
the  two  law  schools  in  those  cities.  The  course  of  instruction  in  these  institati<n« 
embraces  the  following  subjects :  Rhetoric  and  poetry,  philosophy,  geometry,  $n^ 
metic,  history,  geography,  English,  French,  Latin,  and  Portuguese. 

The  secondary  school  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  called  the  Imperial  College  <^  Pedro  L 
The  number  of  students  is  224,  viz,  77  paying  stndents  and  127  free  students.  V» 
number  of  private  secondary  schools  is  66,  viz,  36  for  males  and  30  for  females,  wiiii 
an  attendance  of  2,851,  (1,975  boys  and  876  girls.) 

SUPERIOR  SCHOOLS. 

There  are  two  law  schools,  viz,  one  at  Pemambnco  and  the  other  at  San  Fialo» 
the  former  with  443  students,  the  latter  wi.th  214. 

There  are  two  medical  schools,  viz,  one  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  one  at  Bahia.  Tb^ 
medical  school  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  has  three  departments,  viz,  one  of  medicine,  435 
students ;  pharmacy,  108  students ;  obstetrics.  2  students ;  total  number  of  stndeofs. 
545.  The  medical  school  of  Bahia  has  two  departments ;  of  medicine,  242  studcBw; 
and  of  pharmacy,  100  students ;  total  number  of  students,  342. 

SPECIAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Commercial  InstUuie^  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  This  institution,  which  is  intended  to 
give  a  thorough  business  education,  is  maintained  by  the  govemment.  Formerly  nader 
the  ministry  of  the  interior,  it  has  by  a  decree  of  September  27,  1870,  been  pJa«»J 
under  the  ministry  of  public  works,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Besides  tbo  nfwj 
commercial  branches  the  course  of  instruction  embraces  linear  drawing  and  jwlitical 
economy,  as  applied  to  commerce  and  industry.  Durkig  the  last  year  34  stmienw 
matriculated. 

InstituiioHfor  the  Wiiicf.— The  number  of  inmates  is  27,  viz,  18  males  and9fcinal* 
Of  these,  7  were  natives  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  18  were  from  the  different  provinces  of  t« 
empire,  1  from  Uruguay,  and  1  from  Germany ;  four  paid  for  their  board  and  iastrvt^- 
tion. 

Institution  for  deaf-mutes. — The  number  of  inmates  is  13 — all  male — sono  of  vrhom  ^ 
is  paying.  Of  the  others  ten  were  maintained  by  the  general  govemment  and  t^ 
by  the  provincial  govemment  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte. 
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Aiodemy  of  the  fine  arts, — ^This  academy  has  a  day  and  an  evening  course ;  the  for- 
mer was  attended  by  45  students,  the  latter  by  215,  making  the  total  number  of 
students  260.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture, fiesthetics,  archseology,  history  of  the  fine  arts,  anatomy,  and  malhomatics. 
According  to  the  different  subjects,  the  students  of  the  evening  course  were  distributed 
in  the  following  manner:  12  drawing  from  living  models ;  44  industrial  drawing ;  IG 
industrial,  omaroental,^and  figure  drawing;  5  industrial  drawing  and  elementary  math- 
ematics ;  1  making  ornamental  and  figure  drawing  and  elementary  mathematics ;  123 
ornamental  and  figure  drawing ;  13  drawing  and  sculpture  of  ornaments  and  figures. 
Of  the  students  of  the  day  course  10  studied  landscape  painting  and  7  historical  paint- 
ing. 

Comenatory  of  wttdc-^The  number  of  students  in  this  institution  is  155,  viz,  ^ 
males  and  89  females.  According  to  subjects  the  students  were  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:  1.  Males:  mdimente  of  music,  28;  violin,  9;  clarionet,  3;  flute,  5; 
violoncello,  1 ;  double-bass,  4  ;  sin^ng,  10 ;  singing  and  violin,  2;  singing  and  clario- 
net, 1 1  singing  and  flute,  1 ;  singing,  violoncello,  and  double-bass,  2 ;  singing,  clario- 
net, violoncello,  and  double-bass,  1.    2.  Females :  28  sin^ng,  61  rudiments  of  music. 

Imperial  Lyceum  of  Arts. — Under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  This  institution,  established  m  1858,  has  made  great  progress,  and  is  now 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  Tho  number  of  students  that  nave  matriculated  at  this 
institution  during  the  last  vear  is  921.  The  course  of  instruction  embraces  the  follow- 
injj  subjects :  Arithmetic,  algebra,  geimictry,  drawing,  (figures,  ornaments,  flowers,  and 
animals,)  machine-drawing,  construction  of  machinery,  naval  architecture,  civil  archi- 
tecture, sculpture  of  statues  and  ornaments,  geography,  penmanship,  Portuguese, 
French,  and  English. 

Miiitary  Academy. --ThSs  academy  has  44  professors  and  353  students.  The  course  of 
instruction  embraces,  besides  the  military  sciences,  geography,  history,  mathematics, 
French,  English,  and  Portuguese. 

Sacal  Academy. — Like  the  preceding  institution,  this  one  is  maintained  by  tho  gov- 
irament.  The  course  of  instruction  lasts  four  years,  and  embraces  all  the  branches  of 
saval  science,  besides  several  foreign  languages. 

SCIENTIFIC,  LITERABY,  AND  ART  ASSOCIATIONS,  BTC. 

Imperial  Mescal  Assodaiion. — ^This  association  held  thirty-two  sessions  during  the 
ost  year ;  it  publishes  a  valuable  periodical,  The  Brazilian  Ajunals  of  Medicine,  (Annaes 
^raziliensee  de  Medicina.) 

The  Historical  and  Oeoffraphical  Institute. — ^This  institute  numbers  among  its  members 
ome  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  empire,^  and  its  sessions  have  been  regularly 
ttended  by  the  Emperor  himself.  Its  object  is  the  study  of  Brazilian  history  and 
:eogTaphy.  It  publishes  a  learned  periodical,  the  Revista  Trimensal,  (Quarterly  Re- 
iew.) 

The  Public  Library  of  Bio  de  Janeiro. — This  library  numbers  already  abont  150,000 
olomes,  and  is  constantly  increasing.  There  are  also  considerable  libraries  at  Bahia 
nd  San  Panic. 

Dramatic  Conservatory  and  National  Theater. — ^The  society  called  the  Brazilian  Dra- 
latic  ConserYatory  was  founded  in  1843 ;  and  in  1849  greater  powers  were  conferred 
pou  it.  Its  daties  are  now  to  examine  the  pieces  which  are  handed  in  to  the  man- 
gers of  the  theaters  of  Rio  do  Janeiro,  to  inspect  the  theater  from  time  to  time,  &c. 

3.-.PEEU. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Of  the  schools  in  Pom  it  mnst  be  said,  as  of  many  other  institutions  in  that  country, 
lere  is  mach  talk,  but  little  is  done.  The  whole  instruction  consists  of  learning  by 
'art  tho  contents  of  certain  text-books,  without  developing  the  reasoning  faculties  of 
0  scholars  in  the  least.  All  the  schools  (private  and  public)  issue  very  pompous  cir- 
ilars,  in  whic^  aU  manner  of  sciences  are  enumerated;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
bolars  leave  these  schools  with  a  small  amount  of  8ui>erficial  knowledge  and  a  pro- 
und  self-conceit. 

ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION. 

The  elementary  schools  are  in  a  miserable  condition,  because  only  old  women  and 
cb  men  as  can  positively  find  no  other  employment  will  take  the  places  of  elementary- 
lool  teachers.  But  little  is  known  of  the  recent  improvements  in  the  methods  of 
Jtruction,  and  the  only  branch  of  instruction  in  which  good  results  are  obtained  is 
nmansfaip.  ,       ,     , , 

5nly  quite  recently  town  schools  were  established  in  Lima :  the  school-house  is  pro- 
led  by  the  municipal  authorities,  which  ^so  pay  the  teacher's  salary :  instruction 
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is  given  free  of  charge.  The  teacher  has  an  assistant  as  soon  as  the  nnmber  of  lia 
scholars  exceeds  60.  Although  the  teacher  is  not  allowed  to  take  any  fee,  ibis  is  fte- 
quently  done,  the  result  heing  that  chiefly  children  of  those  parents  are  admitted  ir^ 
nay  well,  while  the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  have  to  go  to  tbo  *' dames'  schooU.^ 
The  course  of  instruction  in  these  town  schools  embraces  catechism,  scriptural  history, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  and  history  of  Peru.  The  boyswd 
girls  are  kept  strictly  separate  in  these  schools. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Som(5  years  ago  a  normal  school  was  established  in  Lima,  under  the  direction  of  the 
German  philologist  Dr.  Brauns,  after  the  model  of  theCrerman  teachers'  seminaries;  this 
institution,  which  since  Dr.  Brauns  left  has  lost  much  of  its  former  excoUeuce,  hMtvo 
departments,  viz,  one  for  elementary  and  one  for  secondary  instruction.  The  Ibrmei 
is  to  bo  open  to  all  students,  without  distinction  of  color  or  rank ;  the  students  live  is 
the  school,  have  an  opportunity  of  studying  education  theoretically  and  practicallv, 
and  after  naving  passed  an  examination  are  to  be  sent  as  elementary  teachers  to  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  department,  which  was  intended  to  be  the  chief  and  mte^i 
important  one,  is,  however,  more  and  more  neglected. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  private  schools,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  EneM 
elementary  school  and  the  German  school,  thev  are  mere  speculations  for  maliBg 
money.  Every  one  who  wishes  to  commence  a  scuool  must  be  a  Roman  Catholic ;  xn&st 
undergo  an  examination  before  the  '' council  of  education,"  and  submit  his  conneof 
instruction  for  their  approbation.  But  these  conditions  do  not  seem  to  be  kept  very 
strictly,  for  in  1865  an  entirely  unedacatcd  Berlin  Jew  opened  a  Roman  Catbolk 
boarding-school. 

SECONDARY  AND  SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 

The  college  of  Guadaloupe  is  a  state  institution ;  it  has  a  curious  coarse  of  iiiatnK- 
tion. 

Freparaiory,  or  eeventh  class, — Scripture  history  as  far  as  the  birtiii  of  Christ;  Spaoiflb 
grammar ;  arithmetic,  as  far  as  proportion ;  geography  of  Peru ;  general  geo^pby.    | 

Sixfh  class.— Church  history;  Latin,  (grammar  and  Cornelius  x^epos;)  anthmetic; 
algebra ;  ancient  geography. 

Fifth  and  fourth  classes.— i>ogm&t\c8;  geometry:  trigonometr;';  Latin,  (syntax,  Cfecre, 
Ovid ;)  ancient  history;  Peruvian  grammar,  and  translation  or  the  fonr'Gospels ;  de- 
ments of  mechanics;  magnetism;  electricity;  air  and  heat;  history  of  the  noddle 
ages;  French. 

Third  cZ(w«.— Philosophy ;  descriptive  and  chronological  astronomy ;(?)  matbeiaalzca! 
geography ;  planetary  system ;  fixed  stars ;  almanacs. 

philosophical  course. — Second  and  first  classes, — Logic;  psychology;  modem  hialofy ; 
French  ;  English ;  elements  of  natural  history ;  literature ;  poetry ;  rhetoric.  Tlie 
whole  courae  is  to  be  gone  through  in  six  years. 

The  college  of  San  Carlos  has  three  departments,  viz,  law,  medicine,  and  mtiml 
sciences.  The  number  of  professors  in  the  law  department  is  8.  The  method  of  instew- 
tion  is  peculiar ;  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  professor  gives  the  manoaeript  of  hb 
lectures  to  one  of  the  students;  after  two  weeks  he  comes  and  asks  whethea*  tne  vasm- 
script  has  been  copied.  If  this  has  been  done,  he  sets  a  certain  portion  of  tliemae«- 
script  to  bo  leameu  by  the  student,  and  appoints  a  day  for  an  examination.  He  no*" 
commences  to  examine,  and  continues  till  all  the  stndisuts  have  had  their  tora  <rf 
copying,  studying,  and  of  being  examined.  During  the  last  year  three  professors  made 
an  exception  from  this  practice,  and  delivered  their  lectures. 

There  are  five  universities  (scarcely  deserving  the  name)  at  Lima.  Cuzco,  Ayacha»' 
Truxillo,  and  Puno.  The  University  of  St.  Mark,  in  Lima,  (founded  in  1570,)  is  t^ 
oldest  institution  of  the  kind  in  South  America.  There  are  a  number  of  theoto^^ 
seminaries,  in  which  mathematics  and  law  are  likewise  taught.  A  polytechnic  oolw 
has,  in  1864^  been  started  in  Lima,  by  the  government,  at  great  expense ;  it  h»  t^ 
directors  and  four  profoesors. 


v.— AUSTRALIA. 

VICTORIA. 

The  eighth  report  of  the  commissioner  of  the  board  of  edncation  for  this  < 
been  received.    It  comprises  a  statement  of  their  proceedings,  and  much  i— j— _j - 
iuformntion  of  value  and  interest  worthy  of  a  larger  space  than  can  be  appropiiil*** 
it  in  this  report.  ^  , 
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StTMMART  OF  STATISTICS. 

Population  of  colony 727,494 

Number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years,  (estimated) 182, 836 

Number  of  all  ages  attending  common  and  rural  schools 107, 537 

Number  of  jJl  ages  attending  private  schools 27,053 

Atteudiug  industrial  schools  and  reformatories 2, 027 

Attending  some  school *. 137, 217 

Number  of  common  schools,  including  rural,  &o 942 

Exclusively  for  boys % 22 

lisdusively  for  ^rls 25 

Kxclusively  for  infants,  (under  eight  years) 17 

Number  of  te.achei*8  and  assistants 1,259 

Number  of  pupil  teachers 316 

Number  of  work-mistresses 414 

Number  of  rural  and  half-time  schools 55 

Number  of  pupils  in  rural  and  other  schools '. 1,385 

Cost  of  instruction  per  head  of  population 7».  lOd. 

Number  of  months  of  school  year 10 

Number  of  mixed  schools  including  rural 878 

In  addition  to  the  figures  given  above  it  is  estimated  that  about  9  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  the  colony  are  taught  at  home  by  parents  or  tutors.  It  is  therefore  believed 
that  about  78  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  school  age  are  receiving  instruction  during 
the  year. 

BOARD  OP  EDUCATION. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  who  must  be  laymen,  and  no  tw« 
of  the  same  denomination.  They  are  appointed  by  the  govemor^  in  council,  for  five 
years ;  three  form  a  quorum  at  their  meetings ;  they  control  the  distribution  of  school 
mooeys,  the  establishment  and  inspection  of  schools,  the  examination  and  classifica- 
tion of  teachers,  course  of  instruction,  rate  of  fees,  &c. ;  all  such  regulations  subject 
to  approval  by  the  governor  in  council. 

NATIONAL  AND  DENOMINATIONAL   8CHOOIJ3. 

Previous  to  the  passage  of  the  school  act  of  1862,  two  boards  of  education  were  in 
existence  in  the  colony,  one  denominational  and  the  other  national.  By  the  common 
school  act  of  1862,  the  personal  property  of  both  boards,  as  well  as  the  real  property  of 
the  national  board,  was  transferred  to  the  new  board,  and  all  lands  and  school-build- 
ings, hitherto  vested  in  trustees  of  denominational  schools,  were  permitted  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  board.  When  the  act  came  into  force,  there  were  in  operation  706 
schools,  of  which  193  were  national,  or  vested  schools,  while  513  were  denominational, 
or  non- vested.  The  vested  schools  have  increased  from  193  to  457,  while  the  non- vested 
schools  have  decreased  from  513  to  434.  Tho  non-vested  schools  are  decreasing  in  all 
the  d<»nomination8  except  that  of  the  Catholics,  while  those  among  them  are  inoreas- 
iaff.  The  policy  of  the  board  has  been,  not  to  press  the  suppression  of  non-vested 
BcRools,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances,  but  the  existence  in  any  locality  of  a 
school  not  vested  in  the  board  is  not  regarded  as  a  liinderance  to  the  establishment  of 
1  vested  school,  should  such  be  applied  for ;  although  the  establishment  of  such  school 
oecessitat^s  the  withdrawing  of  aid  from  the  non- vested  school.  No  aid  is  granted  by 
»fay  of  buildings,  repairs,  furniture,  or  school  sites,  except  to  vested  schools. 

RURAL  AND  HALF-TIME  SCHOOLS. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  rural  and  half-time  eohoola  in  districts  so 
thinly  populated  that  the  required  average  of  20  pupils  for  a  common  school  cannot 
t>e  maintained.  In  those  cases  the  board  grants  aid  toward  the  salary  of  a  teacher,  but 
lothing  toward  the  provision  of  buildings,  ftimiture,  books,  &c.  The  attendance  of 
io  pupils  is  a  condition  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  rural  school.  Where  this 
lumber  cannot  attend,  half-time  schools  of  ten  pupils  are  allowed,  the  teacher  dividing 
lis  time  between  the  two  schools  in  such  manner  as  the  board  may  sanction.  The  same 
■ate  of  fees  are  required  of  the  pupils  in  rural  schools  as  in  the  ordinary  common  schools. 
Reports  of  inspectors  indicate  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  efficiency  of  these 
nrai  schools.  Inspector  Geary,  of  the  western  district,  thinks  the  establishment  of 
hese  schools  of  the  greatest  importance  in  that  section  of  the  country,  and  even  recom- 
uends  that  all  the  common  schools  should  be  put  upon  the  same  footing.  Inspector 
^roadsill,  of  the  eastern  district,  on  the  contrary,  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  rural 
chools  should  be  regarded  as  merely  a  temporary  expedient,  and  believes  that,  as  a 
general  thing,  the  condition  of  the  rural  schools  recalls  the  frank  answer  of  a  home 
chool-mistress  to  the  English  educational  commissioner,  who  required  of  her  details 
especting  her  school:  "  It's  little  they  pays  me,  and  it's  little  I  teachcs^qpi." 
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TECHXOLOGICAL  INSTRUCTION. 

Draxoing. — ^Attention  has  recently  been  specially  called  by  the  board,  in  a  printed  cir- 
cular, iK)  the  importance  of  technological  insti-uction  as  aifecting  the  industrial  progn^s 
of  the  country,  and  permittinc  instruction  in  mensuration,  geometry,  and  ali^ebra,  lo 
be  given  in  the  common  schools,  where  it  could  be  given  sufficiently  and  without  det- 
riment to  the  other  branches.  At  present  the  technological  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  is  confined  to  drawing. 

The  number  of  common  schools  in  which  drawing  is  taught  has  been  slowly,  though 
steadily,  increasing  for  several  years.  *  In  1870  it  was  taught  in  60  schools,  to  an  ave- 
nge number  of  3,371  pupils,  at  an  additional  cost  to  the  board  of  about  £G26,  and  to 
tlio  parents  of  about  £H20. 

Mnmc. — During  the  year  1831  instructors  in  muEic  were  employed  in  152  schools,  who 
taught  an  average  number  of  10,355  children,  at  an  expense  to  the  board  of  aboai 
£1,013,  and  to  the  parents  of  about  £1,571. 

TRAIXINO  TEACHERS. 

It  is  stated  that  in  this  colony  4  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  education  is  expended 
iu  the  training  of  teachers,  while  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  less  than  1  percent. 
<  f  the  sum  therein  expended  for  school  purposes  is  devoted  to  the  training  of  teacjiers. 
It  is  thought  that  the  system  of  pupil  teachers  has  proved  very  successful  in  the  colony. 
These  pupil  teachei*s,  commencing  at  thii-teen  or  fourteen  years  of  ago,  pass  through  a 
course  of  instruction  extending^  over  four  years,  in  which  they  receive  fecial  instruc- 
tion in  teaching,  and  salaries  varying  from  £16  to  £50  per  annum ;  they  are  exam- 
iiied  evciy  year,  and  if  they  pass  are  promoted  to  a  higher  grade.  At  the  close  of  thdr 
course  they  are  eligible  to  enter  the  training  schools  to  complete  their  professi<m2l 
training,  where  their  board  and  lodging  costs  them  but  £15  ]^r  annum.  Teachers  of 
schools  who  are  rceommeuded  for  a  course  of  training  by  their  inspectors  are  alloweii 
to  enter  at  the  same  rate.  Others  have  to  pay :  males^  £30  per  annum,  females,  £i.jw 
An  increase  during  the  past  year  of  43  pupil  teachers  is  reported.  Since  the  oj^ic^ 
of  the  new  training  school,  in  January,  1870,  78  student's  have  been  in  training,  oi 
which  46  were  females,  and  32  males.  Only  about  one-tJiird  of  the  teachers  in  th* 
colony  are  females,  i.  e.,  about  400  literary  teachers  and  414  work  mistre^ea.  Tl^ 
board  is  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  employment  of  female  teachers  should  be 
extended,  and  proposes  to  take  steps  with  this  view. 

COMPARISON  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

As  respects  the  cost  of  instruction,  a  comparison  is  instituted  between  the  St&tee  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  the  (lolony  of  Victoria,  fh)m  which  it  appears  that 
the  cost  of  education  per  head  of  population  was  in  th6  case  of  Massachusetts  mo^ 
than  double,  and  in  that  of  New  York  50  per  cent,  greater  than  that  in  Victoria ;  whiW 
it  is  repr<iaented  that  tJio  school  term  is  much  longer  in  Victoria,  and  the  teachers 
superior  in  point  of  experience  and  training  to  those  m  the  United  States ;  the  ma^joiity 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States  being  females,  who  are  obtained  for  very  amaQ 
salaries.  **  In  any  comparison,  therefore,  of  American  and  Victorian  schools,''  it  ia  »«^- 
marked,  *^  we  must  give  due  weight  to  the  frequent  changes,  the  low  salaries,  the 
incompetency  of  the  teachers,  and  the  short  time  during  which  the  schools  are  <^s* 
as  well  as  to  the  irre^plar  attendance  of  the  scholars  and  the  want  of  anythii^  like 
an  efBcient  system  of  inspection  in  America."  It  is  remarked  that  "  in  San  Franeiaeo 
the  cost  of  instruction,  per  head,  is  three  times  as  great  as  in  Melbourne,  and  in  Chieago 
more  than  twice  as  great ;  '^  while  in  these  cities  the  school-houses  in  many  cases  an 
showy  and  expensive  buildings,  resembling  modem  club-houses,  or  extensive  ton 
mansions ;  accommodation  is  not  provided  for  more  than  about  one-half  of  those  wfco 
require  to  use  them,  the  poorer  classes  being  almost  altogether  excluded  from  any  ot 
the  benefits  of  the  common  school-system." 

QUEENSLAND. 

[From  the  report  of  the  board  of  general  education  for  t3>e  year  1809-*70.] 

SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS. 

.  Population  of  the  colony,  (estimated) 110,  €00 

Total  school  population , .., not  gives. 

Whole  number  of  children  in  attendance 11,087 

Total  average  attendance 5,736.2 

Total  number  of  schools © 

Total  number  of  teachers:  masters,  60;  mistresses,  28 ;  assistants,  18 ;  pupil 

teachors,  47 IC 

Est  iraated  value  of  vested  school  property ,^.^,^,^^  jC44^tj3S 
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THE  SCHOOLS. 

The  studies  pursued  in  these  schools,  whicli  are  all  denominated  "primary/-  are  tlio 
usual  common  English  branches,  and,  in  a  very  few  cases,  the  higher  branches,  as 
raathematics  and  the  languages,  are  pursued,  but  always  out  of  the  regular  school- 
Lours.  The  results  of  the  year's  instruction  indicate  that  the  schools  are  improving 
iii  efficincy,  the  great  evil  being  irregularity  of  attendance,  an  evil  which,  it  is  remarked, 
raay  find  its  remedy  at  last  in  some  system  of  compulsory  attendance.  The  avera^t; 
daily  attendance,  though  still  very  low,  shows  an  increase  over  that  of  the  past  year 
of  917,  or  nearly  20  per  cent.  The  evil  of  irregular  attendance  is  especially  great  in 
the  districts  where  cotton  is  raised.  During  the  ripening  se^Lson,  indeed,  the  schools 
iu  these  districts  are  entirely  deserted  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  tour  months. 

THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

As  a  general  rule  the  board  do  not  grant  aid  toward  the  establishment  of  a  primary 
echool  unless  an  average  attendance  of  30  pupils  can  be  guaranteed.  The  extent  of 
the  aid  usually  afforded  is  an  amount  equal  to  twice  the  sum  raised  by  local  contribu- 
tions. In  special  cases,  however,  where  there  may  be  an  inability  to  raise  a  sufficient 
sum  locally,  the  board  raay  deviate  from  the  general  rule  and  grant  a  further  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  school-buildings,  furniture,  and  apparatus. 

In  cases  where  the  settlers  are  too  few  or  too  poor  to  comply  with  the  regulations 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  vested  schools,  the  people  sometimes  erect  a  rough 
temporary  building,  and  if  fhey  succeed  in  getting  a  teacher  moderately  competent, 
the  board  recognize  the  school  provisionally,  and  grant  a  small  stipend  to  the  teacher. 
There  were  five  provisionaJ  schools  in  operation  during  the  year. 

TEACHERS.  *- 

Teachers  are  classified,  according  to  their  attainments  and  skill,  into  three  classes, 
each  class  having  two  grades.  The  highest  salaiy  of  masters  is  £200  per  annum ;  of 
iiistresses,  £170;  the  fewest  salary  ot  masters  is  £100,  and  of  mistresses  £80  per 
innum.  The  greiit  majority  of  the  teachers  have  received  a  professional  education  in 
the  colonies,  or  in  some  one  or  other  of  the  training  institutions  in  the  old  country ; 
ind  of  the  others  nearly  all  have  had  an  extended  experience  In  the  management  of 
\  school  and  have  otherwise  proved  their  fitness  for  the  duties  of  their  office.  The 
nasters  of  schools,  being  mamed  men,  are  allowed  house-rent,  if  not  provided  with  a 
louse  attached  to  the  school.  In  small  towns  and  in  country  schools  the  salary  of  the 
oaster  implies  the  assistance  of  his  wife  for  an  hour  and  a  half  daily,  who  must  be 
-ompetent  to  instruct  the  girls  in  needle-work. 

Apprentices,  or  pupil  teachers,  as  they  are  called,  receive  instruction  as  pupils  either 
>efore  or  after  the  ordinary  school-hours.  In  addition  to  the  common  school  studies 
hey  are  taught  some  of  the  higher  branches  and  the  art  of  teaching.  The  salary 
aid  these  apprentices  ranges  from  £20  to  £(>5  per  annuuL 

FKBB  INSTRUCTION. 

Upon  the  3d  of  December,  1869,  an  order  was  issued  firom  the  colonial  government 
roviding  that  education  should  thenceforth  be  firee  to  every  child  in  the  colony,  in 
ccordance  with  which  order  the  board  of  education,  a  few  days  thereafter,  issued  a 
otice  to  masters  and  mistresses  of  schools  directing  them  to  receive  no  fees  from  Jan- 
ary  1, 1870.  It  was  further  decided  by  the  board  of  education  that  books  and  other 
'hool  requisites  should  be  provided  gratis  during  the  year  1870. 
A  supplement  to  the  report  is  added,  dated  Juue  30, 1870,  containing  a  report  of  the 
^Tect  ui>on  the  educational  interests,  for  the  six  months  previous,  of  the  abolition  of 
le  rate-bills.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  tuition  was  a  very  large 
icrease  in  the  number  of  pupils,  particularly  of  very  young  children,  so  that  it  was 
•und  necessary  to  limit  the  age  of  admittance  to  those  over  five  years,  and  even  with 
lis  restriction  so  great  was  the  increase  in  attendance  that  additional  teaching-force 
ad  to  bo  obtaine£ 

The  total  increase  for  the  half  year  was  2,325  or  about  33  per  cent.,  and  which  pupils, 
is  farther  stated,  did  not  appear  to  belong  to  a  lower  or  more  needy  class  than  the 
«t  of  their  school-fellows. 
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PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  JAMAICA.* 

United  States  Consulate, 

Kingaton,  Jamaica,  Jammarg  18,  1871. 

Sir  :  Having  received  by  this  morning's  mail  the  Jamaica  Blne-Bo6k  for  1869,  I  poend 
to  lay  before  you  each  sammaries  of  the  various  departments  as  will  probably  have  interert 
and  importance. 

I  begin  with  the  educational  statistics.  There  are  five  classes  of  schools  under  fforen- 
ment  patronage  and  inspection;  to  these  may  be  added  another  class,  viz,  private  scSiools. 

The  former  are  designated  as  elementary  schools  tinder  government  ingpeetwn;  elemeztfai; 
schools  not  under  government  inspection ;  model  schools  not  endowed,  and  model  schools 
enuowed ;  and  normal  schools  to  tabulate  them.  In  fourteen  parishes  there  are  270  demes- 
tary  schools  under  government  inspection,  being  an  average  of  nineteen  schools  in  mk 
parish;  in  these  there  are  20,439  scholars  enrolled,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11,660, 
and  having  an  income  of  £9,500,  or  $40,800,  of  which  £7,576,  or  |36,364  80,  are  paid  hj 
the  government.  Of  elementary  schools  not  under  government  inspection^  in  thirteen  par* 
ishes  there  are  127,  being  an  average  of  ten  such  schools  in  each  parish,  an  enrollment  d 
13,014  scholars,  and  an  average  attendance  of  4,861,  with  an  income  of  £2, 137,  or  $10,067  GD. 

The  aggregate  of  these  two  classes  is,  of  schools,  397,  or  an  average  of  twenty^iiDe 
schools  in  each  parish;  enrollment,  .33,453  scholars;  average  attendance,  16,621,  or  Iflis 
than  one-half  the  number  enrolled;  aggregate  income,  £11,639,  or  $50,867  60,  bdng  so 
average  of  $1  50  per  annum  per  each  enrolled  elementary  scholar.  Of  private  acboola,  Mt 
reported  in  the  government  tables,  there  are  170,  with  an  income  of  £3,000,  or  $14,400.  Of 
model  schools  not  endowed — t.  e.,  model  schools  sustained  by  difierent  charchee — Cbere  are 
four,  with  an  enrollment  of  325  pupils  and  an  average  attendance  of  199,  and  an  incoaia  of 
£  i,052,  or  $5,040  96.  Of  endowed  model  schools  there  are  25,  an  enrollment  of  3,374,  u 
average  attondance,  of  1,464,  and  an  income  of  £5,249,  or  $25,195  20.  Of  normal  sehoi^ 
there  are  five,  with  an  enrollment  of  100  and  an  equal  average  attendance,  the  income  beii^ 
£r>,477,  or  $26,297  60. 

The  grand  aggregate  may  be  thus  summed,  viz :  501  schools  ;  enrolled  scholars,  36,25i3; 
average  attendance,  1 8,294.  The  grand  aggregate  income  of  these  schools  is  £2 1 ,9^  19«.  3^^^ 
or  $105,407  82.    The  average  amount  per  scholar  per  annum  is  $2  81. 

In  addition  to  the  schools  enumerated  in  the  above  summary  there  are  many  private 
schools,  scattered  all  over  the  islands,  especially  in  the  towns,  besides  the  Koman  Catbolk 
college  and  the  collegiate  school  in  Kingston,  from  which  no  report  for  pnbUc&Uonl^ 
been  received,  which  may  increase  the  number  of  schools  to  about  600  schools  in  open- 
lion,  with  an  enrollment  of  42,252,  and  an  average  attendance  of  21,000.  Denonunadoiiali/ 
the  schools  may  be  classed  thus : 


Schools. 

Church  of  England 102 

Wesleyan 49 

Moravian 33 

Baptist 40 

Undenominational 13 

Presbyterian 9 

Uni  ted  Methodist  Free  Church 11 


American  Missionary  Society .  0 

Hebrew  National 1 

London  Missionary  Society I 

A  merican  Christian  Church 1 

Roman  Catholic i 

Wesleyan  Association :^ 


The  various  endowed  schools  have  funds  amounting  in  all  to  £91,174,  or  $437,635  ^ 
from  which,  and  the  rent  of  property  not  included  in  the  funds,  the  revenne  in  IsifSm* 
£9,985,  or  $47,920  80.  As  no  census  of  the  island  has  been  taken  for  many  jean,  it  tf 
impossible  to  show  what  proportion  the  enrolled  scholars  bear  to  the  scholastic  popnUitioD. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  model  schools  the  great  majority  are  colored  or  Creole ;  of  those  ia 
the  normal  schools,  in  training  as  teachers,  almost  all  are  coI(n^.  Of  those  eaagagtd'A 
teaihing  1  should  suppose  fully  seveu-teutbs  are  Creoles. 

I  have  visited  many  of  the  schools,  and  they  compare  favorably  with  those  of  the  frostier 
and  Southern  States  as  to  proBciency  of  pupils  and  efficiency  of  instructors. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  PEAKNE, 
United  8iate$ 
Hon.  J.  C.  B.  Davis, 

Assistant  Secrttary  of  State, 


No.  153.]  United  States  Consulate, 

KiWgston,  Jamaica,  OctMr  18,  ISH. 
Sir:  I  am  to  give  in  this  dispatch  the  educational  statistics  of  Jamaica  as  coutAuwi  miSut 
Jamaica  Blue-Book  for  1870,  and  in  the  annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  schooia  fe'tfo 
same  year.    A  much  larger  number  of  applications  mr  government  aid  occurs  in  tlus  jmc 
than  in  any  former  one. 


*Letteri  ftirniahed  by  th«  courtesy  of  the  Secretary  of  Statei 
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Three  hundred  and  twenty-nine  schools  were  inspected  in  1670,  an  increase  of  67  over 
theprevions  year. 

Tne  system  of  giving^  an  openings  frrant— i,  e.,  a  special  grant  in  aid  of  erecting  and  fur- 
nisbiog  a  school-nonse — whenever  a  new  school  is  opened  in  a  destitute  district,  has  been 
fooDd  to  work  well.  It  enabled  24  new  schools  to  commence  and  advance  sufficiently  in 
their  operations  to  como  under  inspection  this  year.  The  general  results  of  inspection  show 
an  advance  in  nearly  all  the  departments  of  the  educational  system  of  the  island. 

In  14  parishes  there  are  329  schools,  186  trained  teachers,  150  untrained  teachers,  25,961 
enrolled  pupils ;  average  attendance,  14,609.  Fees  collected  in  these  schools,  £3,785  7s.; 
grants,  £5,857  6s  ;  total,  £9,642  13s.  The  grants  of  1870  exceed  those  of  1869  by  £1,395 
ISs,    The  grants  distributed  to  the  denominational  schools  are  as  follows  viz : 


Kama 

Grants  for— 

Incrraseia 

ism 

I860. 

1870. 

Ohtimh  nf  Krf^and 

£      t.    d, 
2,115    17    0 
689    11    0 
703    11    0 
892    14    0 
383    11    0 
148      0    0 
08    16    0 

14  8    0 
239    12    0 

15  0    0 
22      0    0 

2fi9      6    0 

£ 

1,709 

804 

018 

WO 

208 

127 

89 

50 

17 

14 

11 

219 

s.    d. 

13    0 

17    0 

17    0 

9    0 

8    0 

12    0 

2    0 

0    0 

4    0 

8    0 

6    0 

12    0 

£      9.0, 
406      4    0 

Wealeyan 

184    14    0 

Morarlaii 

84    14    0 

Baptist 

302      5    0 

Presbyterian 

180      3    0 

United  Methodist 

20      8    0 

*20      6    0 

Hebrew ". .'. 

35    12    0 

London  Missionary  Society 

212      8    0 

American  Christian  Chnr& 

0    12    0 

10    14    0 

49    14    0 

*  Decrease. 


Number  of  denominational  sehoola. 


Name. 

Na  of   denomina- 
tional schools  in— 

M 

i 

1870. 

1869. 

1 

Church  of  Ensland 

119 

56 

34 

58 

21 

9 

4 

1 

.11 

13 

102 
49 
33 
40 

11 

1 
13 

17 
7 
1 
18 
12 

wedeyS.7^T!^!;:::::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::" 

Morftrf  ttn                  .                                     ,  .   .  r    .  .  . r    .   r  , 

Baptist 

PreabTtArfSn       . ,--,,---^,.^-.-, r-tr-rr r,,,. 

United  Methodist      

s 

American  Miaaionarr  SocietT 

2 

Soman  Catholic         

10 

X/ndenominationa1    --.-,^.,.--x..,. r ,.r.,,. 

Kame. 


ATorage  grant  in— 


1870. 


1869. 


Increase. 


Docroose. 


Chnrch  of  England 

Wcsleyan 

Moravian 

Baptist 

Presbyterian  ... 

United  Methodist 

Ani^ican  Miaaionary  Society 

wmew , , 

London  Missionary  Society  . . 
American  Chriatian  Chnrch. . 
Boman  Catholic 


£     9.      d. 
17  15  7i 

17  13  4} 
20  13  10 

15  7 

18  10 

16  18 
4 
3 


17 
14 


90  17 
15  0 
83   0 


£ 
16 

16  8 

18  15 

14  15 

23  3 

11  12 

14  17 


9.    d. 

15  84 
0 
01 

n 

0 
0 


£    9.   d. 


17  14  0 
14  8  0 
11   6  0 


5 

2 

14 

3 

1 


10  14 


lOJ 
0 
0 
5* 
0 
0 


4  13  Of 
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SchooU  not  under  government  inspection  in  1870. 


Name. 


Church  of  England 

Moravian  

Presbyterian 

Wesleyan 

Baptiat 

Boman  Catholic 

Loudon  Misaionary  Society 


1 


sr»7 

156 
1, 093 

2,t^7 
698 
492 


138 
79 
642 
210 
1,477 
581 
335 


School  foes. 


&  9.  d. 

18  0  0 

3  4  3 

110  16  10} 

12  12  0 

302  9  5 

70  0  0 


Other. 


«.    d. 


59  10 

56  7 

2S7  16 

4-i  0 

122  U 

92  0 


Total 


54      9      9    I  105    16    6     160     €3 


&  L  L 

77  10  0 

60  0  « 

373  13  « 

54  IS  0 

439  1  > 

16:2  0  I 


There  are  4  ^vernmont  model  schools  and  4  teachers,  350  euroUed  scholars,  220  arengt 
attendanco,  supported  at  an  expeuse  of  £999  155.  11^.  There  is  a  government  traioiog 
college,  supported  at  an  expense  of  £290  48.  b\d.  There  are  33  endowed  schools  of  Tsrioai 
grades;  enrolled  attendance,  2,199;  average  attendance,  J, 472;  salaries  of  teachers,  jC3d 
785;  expenditure,  £5,283  12^.  G^.  Four  normal  schools,  138  pupils  enrolled;  expense 
£3,546  5».  9rf. 

To  recapitulate  and  summarise : 


Name. 


Under  eovomment  inspection 

Nol  under  government  inspection  . 

Model  schools 

Endowed  schools 

If  onnal  schools 


Total. 


339 
18 

4 
» 

5 


485 


=1 


25,961 

118 1   7,167 

350 

9.199 

138 


35,815 


^s 


14,609 

4.196 

290 

1,47« 

74 


20,571 


Increase  of  several  of  the  ahove  firom  religioas  societies  and  other  sources . 
To  this  a  fbrther  sum  for  private  schools,  say 


£  IL  i 

9.64S  13  0 

1,353  13  34 

999  15  Hi 

5,8d«  19  i 

4,422  4  U 


3.214     •     0 


25,457   11     4 
4.000     0     9 


29.457    U     4 


I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfuUv,  voor  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  H.  PEARNE. 

Unittd  States  Cetttd, 
Hon.  J.  C.  B.-  Davis, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
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EDUCATION    IM    FORCIGIV    COUNTRIES    AIDED    BY 
AMERICABT    INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Oahee  College,  at  Punahoa,  near  Honolnln,  has  grown  oat  of 
the  missions  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreiirn  Missions.  In  1853  it  re- 
ceived a  charter  from  the  island  government,  which  endowed  it  with  a  grant  of  300  acres  of 
good  lands;  and  $12,000,  resulting  from  the  sale  of  these  lands,  are  invested  for  the  institu- 
tioo,  while  aboat  $19,000  are  invested  in  the  United  States,  raised  by  donations  here.  The 
college  is  governed  by  trustees  residing  at  the  islands.  The  pupils,  up  to  1866,  numbered 
290.    Daring  the  year  ending  in  )868  there  were  72  students. 

The  American  board  propose  two  new  colleges :  one  at  Batticotta,  Jaffna  district,  Ceylon 
for  which  about  $22,000  have  been  subscribed  in  this  country,  and  $15,000  in  Ceylon;  and 
one  in  Central  Turkey,  toward  which  about  $9,000  have  been  pledged  by  the  people  thore. 

In  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary,  founded  by  the  mission  about  183*2, 
and  transferred  to  the  government  about  1849,  has  done  a  great  work  for  the  education  of 
the  people.  In  1870  it  was  reported  that  the  number  of  pupils  had  been  100  for  three  years. 
There  are  some  thirteen  other  boarding-schools  at  the  islands,  attended  by  nearly  200  boys 
and  250  girls  in  1870.  There  is  also  a  theological  school,  with  16  students  last  year,  and  a 
medical  school,  with^O  students.  The  government  schools  in  1670  were  224,  with  an  aver- 
a<?e  attendance  of  5,938  scholars ;  and«)  day-schools,  in  which  English  was  taught,  had 
l,458pupils. 

In  Turkey,  not  including  Syria,  the  missions  of  the  American  board  have  now  four  theo- 
logical schools,  with  78  students;  seven  boarding-schools  for  girls,  with  151  pupils ;  and  185 
common  schools,  with  5,679  scholars. 

In  Syria  there  is  also  a  theological  school  at  Abeih ;  and  two  girls*  boarding-schools  at 
Beiriit  and  SidoD,  which  had,  in  1870,  95  pupils. 

In  Persia,  at  Ooroomeeyab,  there  have  been  for  many  years  two  seminaries,  one  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  which  have  educated  a  large  number  of  young  people.  The  missions  in  Syria 
and  Persia  are  now  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  board  of  missions. 

In  western  India  the  American  b6ard  has  one  boarding-school  for  girls,  with  70  pupils. 

In  the  Madura  district,  Southern  India,  one  training  and  theological  school,  with  38  stu- 
nts; one  boarding-school  fbr  girls,  with  34  pupils;  seven  staiiou  schools,  with  125 
male  and  45  female  pupils i  and  105  village  dav  schools,  with  2,079  scholars. 

In  Ceylon  a  training  and  theological  scnool  has  20  pupils ;  and  two  girls'  boarding-schools 
bave  76. 

In  China  there  is  a  girls*  boarding-school  at  Foochow,  with  15,  and  one  at  Peking,  with 
27  pupils,  besides  a  few  female  pupils  in  other  places,  and  some  training  classes  for 
fovmg  men. 

Among  the  Zulus,  in  South  Africa,  the  training  and  theological  school  has  42  pupils,  and 
he  girls^  boarding-school  29. 

In  mission  schools  of  the  American  board  are  15,467  pupils,  exclusive  of  the  Sandwich 
Elands,  Syria,  and  Persia. 

AMERICAN  EFFORTS  IN  AID  OF  EDUCATION  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 

THE  SYRIAN  PROTESTANT  COLLEGE. 

This  institution,  which  owes  its  existence  to  American  influence  and  benevolence,  is 
ocated  at  Beirilt,  the  chief  seaport  of  Syria,  a  city  of  80,000  inhabitants,  steadily  growing 
D  size  and  importance,  and  occupving  a  central  position  in  respect  to  all  the  Arabic-speaking 
aces.  The  college  is  incorporated  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
I  under  the  general  control  of  trustees  in  the  United  States,  where  the  funds  are  invested ;  but 
ocal  affairs  are  administered  by  a  board  of  managers  composed  of  American  and  British  mis- 
ionaries,  and  residents  in  Syria  and  Egypt.  A  preparatory  department  was  established  in 
!^,  the  regular  course  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  and  the  medical  department  added 
ne  year  later.  The  first  class  graduated  in  July,  1870,  with  five  members.  The  college  is 
onducted  upon  strictly  Protestant  and  Evangelical  principles,  but  is  open  to  students  trom 
ny  of  the  Oriental  sects  and  nationalities  who  will  conform  to  its  regulations.  Nearly  one 
iundred  young  men  are  enjoying  the  advantages  it  offers.  The  sects  represented  are  the 
*rotestaut,  Orthodox-Greek,  Papal-Greek,  Maionite,  Druse,  Armenian,  and  Coptic.  The 
•Dguago  of  the  college  is  exclusively  Arabic,  the  common  tongue  of  Syria,  and  used  by 
aore  than  one  hundred  millions  of  people  throughout  the  East.  The  course  of  instnictiou 
mbraces  the  several  branches  of  Arabic  language  and  literature,  mathematics,  the  natural 
ciences,  modem  languages,  moral  science,  fiiblical  literature,  and  the  various  departments 
f  medicine  and  surgery ;  jurisprudence  and  Turkrsh  law,  with  other  studies,  will  bo  added 
s  means  allow.  The  college  has  an  able  body  of  instructors,  foreign  and  native,  and  pos- 
esses  a  fair  equipment  of  apparatus.  The  literary  department  embraces  the  ordinary 
ollege  course  of  four  years.    An  eclectic  course  has  boon  added,  permitting  studente, 
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in  some  cases,  to  select  specific  branches.    The  medical  department  is  awakeninf;^ 
interest  throngbont  the  country.    Nq^ive  practitioners  hitherto  have  been  grossly  i^omm 
and  incompetont.  -  This  school  furnishes  a  professional  training  in  accordance  i^  ^ 
principles  and  practice  of  modem  sdonce.    It  is  a  feature  of  the  medical  college  tke^ 
course  is  gradea.    Tbis  system,  which  some  older  colleges  axe  striTiug  to  adopt,  has  viom^a 
well  hero.    Thirty  students  are  attending  the  medical  lectures.    At  the  comxDeaoemsu  z 
July  six  received  the  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.    The  literary  graduates  vaaiK^ 
eight.    Five  of  the  orations  were  in  Arabic,  one  in  Turkish,  one  in  Ftench,  and  ok  ii 
English.    The  Syrian  Protestant  college,  through  many  difficulties,  has  now  gaised  ft 
recognized  position  in  the  land.    Is  has  largely  the  respect  of  the  people  and  the  om^taft 
of  the  government.    Ecclesiastics  and  others,  dreading  its  liberalizing  tendencies,  hsveci- 
deavorcd  to  establish  colleges  of  their  own ;  but,  while  a  largo  number  haye  been  gatksed 
in,  the  course  of  instruction  is  limited,  and  the  standard  of  scholarship  low.    These  infla- 
tions, however,  are  beginning  to  supply  students  for  the  college,  and  aid  in  stimulating^ 
general  interest  in  education.    The  native  agent  of  the  college  has  received  the  recogiriL^ 
of  the  authorities,  the  college  property  has  been  freed  from  taxation,  permission  has  bees 
granted  to  erect  buildings,  and  nirther  encouragement  is  promised.    The  coflege,  coda 
American  influence,  has  every  prospect  of  success.     Americans,  free  from  political  eom^'f- 
ments  in  the  East,  and  having  by  years  of  missionaiy  labor  secured  the  conBdenee  ^  tt4 
people,  can,  as  no  others  could,  carry  i>n  the  work  with  efficiency,  and  make  thisiasdn- 
tion  a  center  of  wide  and  permanent  power. 

ROBERT  COLLEGE,  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 

This  institution  is  situated  in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  and  derives  its  sane  £roB  ^ 
American  gentleman  through  whose  munificence  it  was  founded,  Mr.  0.  R.  Robeit.  of  ^*ev 
York  City.  Its  site  is  pleasant,  and  its  surroundings  have  been  immortalized  by  sock  «i 
the  great  scenes  and  leading  events  in  ancient  history.  But  one-third  of  a  mile  disttft  ^ 
the  village  of  Roumili  Hissur,  it  looks  down  upon  the  Bosphoraa,  only  a  few  bundled  TV^ 
below.  Near  by  is  the  spot  where  Darius  sat  on  his  throne,  centuries  before  Christ,  aa4  wi> 
nessed  the  crossing  of  his  army  to  invade  Scythia.  Here  Xenophon  passed,  one  hundred yeiff 
later,  in  his  gloomy  retreat  of  10,000  soldiers.  Here,  too,  the  crusaders  went  on  their  w«7 
to  Palestine.  The  building  is  of  imposing  design,  having  a  frontaee  on  the  Bospb<EUl^^ 
H3  feet,  a  depth  of  103  feet,  and  being  four  stories  high,  including  Uie  basement.  It  )»&» 
Mansard  roof,  which  projects  at  the  center  of  the  front  and  af  the  four  angles  in  the  U>m^ 
towers.  The  material  is  stone  and  iron.  Its  entire  cost  was  about  $90,000.  The  eoH^ 
was  founded  about  nine  years  ago,  but  the  present  building  was  not  &iisbed  for  occapsocr 
until  within  the  past  four  years.  Students  board  within  the  building,  for  whidi  it  Ittf  > 
capacity  for  350.  The  college  was  founded  by  Mr.  Robert,  nnen  the  auggBStion  of  Ae  Bi»- 
sionary  workers  in  that  country,  who  had  long  felt  that  an  eoncatioDal  TnstitatiQii  efahjjg^ 
diaracter  should  be  established  in  ConstantTnople.  Mr.  Robert  had  proTiously  tianfcd 
through  Turkey  on  a  tour  of  pleasure,  and  having  then  formed  an  interest  in  the  fien^ 
of  education  of  its  people,  he  received  the  suggestion  with  favor,  and  in  d«e  tisegmve^ 
sum  of  $100,000  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  college. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  based  on  unsectarian  Christianity,  and  embraces  tSi  Ai 
branches  of  a  liberal  education,  literature,  ancient  and  modem,  philosophy,  adenea  "^ 
theology.  It  is  open  to  aU  the  youth  of  Turkey,  under  certain  regulations,  the  same  ss  pn* 
vail  in  this  country.  It  was  incorporated  by  a  statnte  of  the  State  of  New  York  «n<Kr  t 
board  of  six  trustees,  who  regulate  its  affairs.  It  is  under  the  immediate  superinteodeoof » 
Rev.  Dr.  Hamlin,  as  principal,  with  a  corps  of  assistants.  The  present  fall  term  muBlMn 
about  one  hundred  and  eightv  students,  representing  some  ten  or  twelve  nationaliaes. 
Instruction  is  conducted  in  eight  or  ten  languages. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  institution  has  instituted  gratuities  amounting  to  $10^1^  ^ 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  students.  In  its  last  annual  report  the  gratifying  fact  is  ^own  tbl 
the  college  has  already  reached  a  self-sustaining  ba,sis. 

The  institution  has  been  very  liberally  treated  by  the  Turkish  government,  a  &ct  id^ieb 
its  conductors  gratefully  acknowledge.  Each  year  shows  great  and  good  results  ^<y^H 
from  this  fountain  of  intellectual  and  moral  knowledge,  and  already  has  it  been  ftvsJ 
necessary  to  prepare  for  enlarging  its  capacity.  To  this  end  twelve  acres  of  \asA  b*^ 
been  added  to  the  seven  or  eight  now  occupied,  at  an  expense  of  $12,000  in  goMt  tf^'f 
endowment  of  $300,000  is  now  being  uiged  for  a  president,  three  nrofesaors,  ibessi^ 
residences  for  the  same,  for  a  libraiy  building  with  necessary  books,  pniloaophioal  spp>i*^ 
geological  cabinet,  &.c 

A  most  satisfactory  indication  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which  thia  great  advci^ 
charity  is  held  by  the  English  residents  of  Turkey,  and  espedall^  by  i&  S^^^^^^Z 
exhibited  in  the  fact  that  the  former  gave  Mr.  Robert  a  grand  reception  on  the  occasioBOl^"'' 
recent  visit  to  that  country,  and  the  Sultan  relieved  the  imported  materials  for  ths  ba3«^ 
of  all  duty,  and  commanded  the  grand  vizier  to  offer  the  benevolent  founder  the  "deoon^ 
of  the  Osmanli**  as  a  token  of  His  Imperial  Majesty^s  personal  regards.  The  be^s**^"^ 
tbis,  the  highest  official  favor  of  the  empire,  upon  Mr.  Rooert,  was  a  recognition  of  tli0«>^ 
of  education  in  foreign  lands  which  its  supporters  and  workerr^varywhere  will  vtf*^ 
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CDVCATIOITAI^  METHODS  IN  GlEMMANY 

AMERIGAK  EDUCATION  AS  RELATED  TO  EMIGRATION. 

GoTHA,  Germany,  October^  1871. 
Sir:  The  little  kingdcyns,  duchies,  and  priucipalitiea  of  Germany,  which  are  fast  dis- 
appearing, have  not  been  an  nnmixed  evil.  Grant  that  they  have  greatly  weakened 
Germany^s  international  Influence,  and  were  the  source  of  petty  intrigues  and  jealous- 
ies, yet  they  have  preserved  that  sense  of  individuality  and  solidarity  for  which  the 
Germans  were  noted  in  the  times  of  Tacitus  and  Cesar,  and  which  has  not  been 
Trithout  its  advantages  to  the  world.  The  leading  minds  of  these  small  states  being 
unable  to  play  a  prominent  part  upon  the  political  stage,  have  expended  their  activity 
iQ  other  channels,  which  are  of  no  less  vital  importance  to  the  weal  of  nations.  Munich, 
Dresden,  Stuttgart,  Manheim,  Weimar,  Gotha,aud  other  capitals  of  the  minor  states, 
entered  into  a  keen  cont^t  of  superiority  in  the  collection  of  books,  paintings, 
statuary,  and  other  works  of  art :  in  the  establishment  of  universities,  gymnasiums, 
seminaries,  and  other  educational  institutions ;  in  the  procurement  of  prominent  and 
noted  teachers  and  laborers  in  the  fields  of  science ;  in  pre-eminence  in  music,  the 
drama^  and  architecture. 

THE  PRINCES  07  SMALL  STATES  THE  PATltONS  OF  ART  AND  SCIENCB. 

This  general  competition  for  talent  on  the  part  of  the  princes  of  the  minor  states, 
Becured  an  independence  and  social  consideration  to  the  learned  classes  which  they  did 
not  command  either  in  England  or  France,  where  but  a  single  monarch  or  capital  sat 
io  judgment  upon  their  capacities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  so  many  scientific  minds, 
"Who  consider  political  effects  of  subordinate  imi>ortance,  regard  consolidation  as  a 
very  great  evil,  detrimental  alike  to  individual  independence  and  progress  in  absolute 
science.  These  considerations,  weighty  in  themselves,  are,  however,  only  introduced 
here  to  show  that  Gotha,  ^ough  a  small  city,  has  been  the  home  of  many  leading 
minds,  and  has  exercised  a  great  influence  upon  educational  science. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SEMINARY  AT  GOTHA. 

Celebr^kted  throughout  Germany,  and  even  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  from  which  many 
pnpils  are  received,  are  its  Teachers'  Seminary,  under  the  directorship  of  Dr.  Paul 
Mobius.  an  authority  on  educational  matters,  and  the  Teachers'  Kindergarten  Sem- 
inarv,  tor  the  education  of  female  teachers,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  August 
Kobler,  author  of  several  books  upon  the  kindergarten  system. 

A  description  of  the  educational  methods  of  these  institutions  is  given,  not  only  be- 
cause they  have  been  practically  successful,  but  because  they  represent  the  latest  and 
most  thorough  methoos  of  soientifio  education. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  male  teachers'  seminary  comprises  about  seventy  pnpils,  divided  into  three 
classes,  a  three  years'  course  being  necessary  to  graduation.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
itndies  of  our  best  normal  schools,  two  subjects  are  introduced — a  complete  history  of 
educational  systems,  and  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  music.  The  historv 
of  educational  methods  comprises  some  twelve  authors,  commencing  with  Pestalozzi, 
and  extending  to  the  present  day;  and  the  education  in  music  is  carried  so  far  that 
setting  two  bases  to  choral  songs,  as  well  as  execution  on  the  violin  and  organ-playing, 
are  amons  the  graduating  tests.  But  what  distinguishes  this  seminary  from  most 
others,  and  eives  it  its  peculiar  value,  is  that  several  large  common  schools,  comprising 
two  hundred  male  scholars,  are  attached  thereto.  The  graduating  class  is,  therefore, 
not  merely  instructed  theoretically  in  the  art  of  teaching,  but  also  practically,  being 
compelled  to  teach  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors,  and  subject  to  each  other's 
criticism. 

METHODS    OF    INSTRUCTION. 

One  of  the  pupil  teachers,  of  the  graduating  class,  for  Instance,  takes  the  school  in 
hand  for  an  hour  and  conducts  the  recitation.  The  others  of  the  class,  with  their  pro- 
fessor, look  on,  note-book  in  hand,  in  which  all  the  criticisms  and  observations  are 
noted--evcry  scholar  making  a  criticism  being,  by  the  rules,  compelled  to  quote  the 
language  or  event  he  criticises. 

Perhaps  four  or  five  pujtil-teachers  have  had  charge  of  the  school  during  the  day, 
when  the  class  adyoums  with  the  professor  to  its  own  room,  and  the  dayjs  ^ooeedings 
m  criticiaed.  oigitized  by  GoOglc 
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CRITICISING. 

The  criticisms  exteud  to  the  minutest  matter;  for  iDstance,  ''He  did  not  speak  in  » 
kindly  voice  when  saying  "—(here  follows  the  quotation  as  proof) — "Never  address  me 
so  loud  again."  Or, "  He  did  not  speak  grammatically ;"  "  He  did  not  give  a  certain  woid 
the  proper  accent ;"  "  He  put  too  manyleading  questions ;"  "  He  did  not  make  his  ex]da- 
nation  sufficiently  clear,"  &c.  When  the  notes  are  all  read,  the  pupil-teacher  obtaiiks 
the  floor  to  explain,  and  then  the  professor  sums  up  the  case,  taking  good  care  to  give 
credit  for  everything  well  done.  Should  the  criticisms  have  brought  out  any  geocnl 
rule  of  conduct,  the  prefessor  says :  "  The  pupils  will  please  to  make  a  note,  tuat  the 
first  question  put  to  the  scholars  should  never  be  a  leading  one,  though  in  default  of  a 
correct  answer,  or  in  case  of  a  partial  answer,  other  questions  suggesting  by  compari- 
son or  analysis  the  correct  answer  may  be  put;"  or  any  other  general  rule  wbidi 
may  be  suggested. 

CARE  TAKEN  TO  KNOW  THE  CHARACTER  OF  EACH  PUPIL. 

Por  the  purpose  of  instructing  the  young  teacher  in  the  true  method  of  finding  kts 
way  to  the  heart  of  his  pupils,  further  conferences  are  held,  where  the  character  of  each 
pupil  is  thoroughly  criticised. 

Every  pupil-teacher  is  expected  to  know  the  name  and  appearance  of  all  his  popils. 
so  that  he  recognizes  thorn  at  once,  and  addresses  them  readily  b^  their  proper  nane. 
When  the  character  of  each  pupil  has  been  carefully  canvassed,  his  charakcteristics  aie 
noted  in  a  record-book  according  to  the  tlnal  judgment  of  the  conference.  This  is  done 
for  the  puriK)se  of  determining  wherein  the  pupilought  to  be  encouraged  or  restnuned, 
and  what  are  his  governing  motives,  so  that  he  may  be  controlled  without  resort  to 
harsh  measures.  This  analysis  of  character,  and  the  attention  devoted  to  each  pupil, 
enables  the  seminan^  school  to  dispense  witn  whipping  or  other  harsh  treatmeotw  It 
may  be  presumed  that  the  teacher  who  conducts  the  school  under  the  critical  eye  of 
X>erhaps  twenty  observers  is  noi  only  upon  his  best  behavior,  but  is  ahaipeued  np  to 
the  utmost  linut  of  his  capacity. 

FEMALE  XEACUER8'  SEMINARY.. 

Having  described  the  method  of  educating  teachers  in  the  male  seminary,  a  fev 
words  of  illustration  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  the  method  of  the  female  teachers' 
seminary,  in  connection  wherewith  a  large  kindergarten  school  is  conducted.  Hm 
pupil-teachers  here  also  loam  to  teach  not  merely  theoretically^  but  practically,  bang 
temporary  teachers  themselves,  and  criticising  their  fellow-pupils. 

HOW  KINDERGARTEN  TEACHERS  ARE  TRAINED. 

Having  personally  witnessed  the  manner  in  which  this  seminary  is  condacted,  and 
made  notes  thereon,  I  extract  the  following  account  taken  from  my  note-book  whidi 
will  illustrate  the  method  of  teaching  kindergarten. 

One  of  the  vonng  ladies  in  the  graduating  class,  which  comprised  pupils  trom.  Bania) 
Austria,  England,  and  America,  as  well  as  of  Germany,  having  taken  charge  of  the 
school,  introduced  a  little  play  in  which  three  fishes  aro  selected.  One  of  the  childrecH 
on  being  asked  what  kind  of  a  fish  she  would  be,  said,  ^'  I  want  to  be  a  gold-fiah^  The 
next  responded  to  the  same  query,  "  I  want  to  be  a  gold-fish,  too.''  The  teacher  said, 
'*  O,  no ;  we  do  not  want  so  many  fish  of  one  kind."  Thereupon  the  child  aid, 
**  I  will  be  a  crawfish ; "  to  this  the  teacher  responded,  **  Crawfishes,  remember,  alwa;* 
go  backwards."  While  the  play  progressed,  a  little  one,  who  had  come  too  hM, 
made  her  anpearance,  of  whom  the  teacher  took  no  notice.  When  this  play  waa  eon* 
eluded  anotner  pupil- teacher  took  charge.  She  said, ''  Now  ho  who  stands  up  the  akeBt 
I  will  select  as  the  leader."  Another  teacher  took  charge  and  selected  one  of  the  little 
girls  (all  the  scholars  being  between  the  ages  of  three  and  six)  to  count  the  boysiatkA 
ring,  and  one  of  the  little  boys  to  count  the  girls.  In  the  mean  time  the  young  ladMS 
were  busily  engaged  taking  notes.  It  was  a  puzzle  to  me  what  these  ladies  could  iw 
worthv  of  notice,  as,  to  my  unpracticed  eye,  everything  seemed  to  be  progresBOf 
smoothly. 

THE  CRITICISM. 

As  soon  as  the  exercises  were  concluded,  Professor  K5hler  and  the  lady  pfqp3i  ** 
sembled  for  mutual  criticism.  Their  little  note-books  seemed  to  be  inexhaostibliywd 
ioT  two  konrs  the  critical  discussion  continued.  As  specimens  of  its  chanMstcr  I  a^ 
tion  the  following : 

One  lad V  said  uie  adniirad  the  tact  with  which  the  teacher  met  the  r^nark,  *^lwmt 
to  be  a  gofd-fish,  tQO."  The  professor  asked  what  did  that  remark  indicate?  A«  ^^^ 
laziness  of  mind  and  an  indisposition  to  think.    This  must  alwa^fs  bo  convctod. 
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the  little  girl  camo  too  late,  the  teacher  should  have  said,  "My  dearLina,  how  mnch 
yon  have  missed  by  coming  too  lato."  Or,  "  I  was  so  soiTy  to  have  been  compelled  to 
begin  the  exercises  without  dear  little  Lina."  "  I  am  quite  sure,"  continued  the  profes- 
sor, '^  that  words  like  these  would  have  induced  the  child  to  make  every  effort  to  be  in 
time  the  next  day." 

In  addition  to  a  number  of  minor  topics,  the  whole  question  of  the  plan  of  appealing 
to  the  children  by  means  of  rewards  and  prizes  came  up  for  discussion,  in  commenting 
upon  the  remark  of  the  teacher  that  she  would  select  tuo  child  that  stood  up  straight- 
est  for  the  leader,  and  was  held  that,  while  remarks  like  the  foregoing  were  not  cen- 
Borable,  and  might  be  employed,  yjet  the  whole  system  of  rewards  and  prizes  was 
pernicious,  because  it  apptaled  to  hose  and  selfish  motiveSf  and  frequently  aroused  envy  and 
discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the  scholars. 

EQUANIMITY  UNDER  CRITICISM. 

But  what  appeared  to  me  most  charming  was  the  perfect  ^ood  nature  with  which  this 
almost  ine-xhaustlble  criticism  was  listened  to  by  the  pupil-teachers  themselves.  In 
my  discussions  with  men,  I  have  seldom  found  those  who  could  separate  the  subject 
from  the  person,  and  who  could  bear  adverse  criticism,  of  even  a  favorite  doctrine, 
with  equanimity.  A  training  whi?h  enables  a  young  lady  to  submit  to  such  minute 
criticism  in  regard  to  defects  of  voice,  grammar,  style,  appearance,  &c.,  and  which  per- 
mits the  fair  critics  to  speak  out  with  perfect  frankness  and  good  faith,  knowing  that 
their  own  turn  will  come  next,  is  certainly  very  superior,  and  has  few  equals  in  the 
world  as  a  method  of  teaching  self-control. 

iNDrviDUALrrr. 

There  are  three  vital  questions  agitating  the  German  educational  minds,  and  the 
battle  is  waged  on  both  sides  with  vigor:  First,  how  far  must  individuality  and  self- 
thonght  be  encouraged,  and  by  what  methods,  and  when  must  it  bo  restrained  T  It  is 
held  that  self-thought  and  individuality  may  be  encouraged  to  the  point  where  they 
become  singular,  disagreeable,  or  where  they  intrench  upon  the  rights  of  others.  Of 
coarse  those  limits  are  within  the  judgment  of  each  educator,  and  in  monarchical 
conutries  are  much  more  circumscribed  than  in  a  republic.  But  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  lessons  and  rules  committed  merely  mechanically  are  worthless,  and  even  iujuri- 
D08  to  mental  growth. 

DISCUSSION  BETWEEN  THE  ADVOCATES  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  TRAINING. 

The  next  question  rs  one  which  has  already  excited  discussion  in  the  United  States, 
uid  upon  which  the  general  press  and  the  masses  of  the  people  have  taken  sides.  It  is, 
svhether  the  college  classical  course,  which  consists  in  a  thorough  drilling,  (in  Greek, 
Ltatin,  mathematics,  general  history,  and  philosophy,)  constitutes  the  best  possible 
lining,  or  whether  these  studies  snail  be  subordinated  to  what  are  called  practical 
heme^  such  as  book-keeping,  nslitural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  &c.  The  distinguished 
chemist  Liebig  is  quoted  as  having  said  that,  while  the  purely  classical  scholars  from 
;he gymnasium  who  entered  his  chemical  laboratory  were  far  behind  those  who  came 
torn  tho  "  real-schools,"  where  practical  chemistry  was  taught,  for  the  first  six  months, 
hey  always  outstripped  the  latter  by  tho  end  of  the  year.  It  is,  therefore,  contended 
bat  the  genera)  strengthening  of  the  mind  will  enable  the  youth  to  learn  more 
boroughly  any  particular  calling  than  the  endeavor  to  take  up  the  calling  at  the 
^pense  of  a  thorough  mental  discipline. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  i*oom  for  both  systems,  and  that  it  depends  both 
tpon  the  mind  of  the  scholar,  upon  the  time  he  can  afford  to  spend,  and  upon  the 
>articnlar  walks  of  life  he  expects  to  enter,  whether  he  should  take  the  practical  scien- 
iBc,  or  classical  scientific,  course.  But  I  am  equally  clear  that  a  mixed  course  is 
iiMatififactory,  and  that  the  courses  should  be  kept  entirely  separate,  and  even  apper- 
ain  to  diftereiit  institutions. 

TOO  MANY  STUDIES  TAUGHT  IN  THE  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Parallel  with  this  is  the  third  question.  It  is  claimed  that  public  sentiment  in  Ger- 
aany  demands  the  overcrowding  of  the  common  schools  with  too  great  a  variety  of 
tudies.  It  is  said  by  educators  that,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen,  the  brain  is 
xtendinir  and  obtaining  its  physical  growth,  and  that  all  attempts  to  over-stimulate 
t  result  disastrously.  This  is  an  age  already  of  more  knowledge  than  wisdom,  and 
lutwithstaDding  the  greater  amount  of  knoWledgo,  there  is  evidently  great  mental 
azinoss,  and  au  absence  of  originality  and  individuality.  The  demands  made  u^n  the 
ommou  schools  for  more  studies^as  resulted  in  tho  purely  mecL«inical  memorization 
f  lessons,  which  is  highly  injurious  to  mental  development. 
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INFLUENCE  OF  GERMAN  EDUCATION  UPON  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  edacational  systems  of  Germany  have  a  double  influence  upon  the  United  Statci. 
One  is  their  example ;  but  the  one  of  still  greater  magnitude  liea  in  the  fact  that  eyery 
year,  probably  for  the  next  thirty  years  at  least,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Germans'  will  emigrate  to  our  shores,  and  finaUy  share  with  as  the  governing  power. 

EDUCATION  IN  ENGLISH  FOR  IMMIGRANTS. 

It  is  safe  to  estimate  that,  for  the  next  fifty  years,  three  hundred  thousand  KuropeaDS 
Will  seek  our  shores  each  year.  This  vast  injection  of  foreign  thought,  with  the  di- 
verse laugua^,  customs,  and  habits  of  the  strangers,  seems  to  demand,  as  a  matter  of 
self-preservation,  that  the  Government  should  establish  for  these  emigrants  a  system 
of  compulsory  education  in  the  English  language.  At  present,  those  who  have  either 
been  used  to  compulsory  education,  as  on  the  continent,  or  to  no  education  at  all,  as 
Ireland,  are  apt  either  to  neglect  to  send  their  children  to  school  regularly,  or  to  sesd 
them  to  parochial  schools,  (Lutheran  or  Catholic,)  where  the  English  language  is 
subordinated  to  other  studies.  The  law  ought  to  provide  that  all  chudren  that  do  t^i 
attend  public  schools  shall  make  the  annnal  examination,  with  the  scholars  of  the 
conmion  schools,  in  reading,  spelling,  and,  subsequently ,  grammar  and  composition  ia 
the  English  language,  and  that  if  any  pupil  or  pupils  of  private  or  parochial  schools 
ehall  not  be  able  to  pass  an  equal  or  satisfiictory  examination,  they  shall  continoe  in 
school  until  they  can.  This  system  will  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  those  Germsa 
children  who  are  sent  to  parochial  schools  where  greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  cate^ 
chism  than  to  English.  There  are  thousands  of  German  youths  to-day  compelled  t4 
fill  subordinate  and  menial  stations  because  their  English  education  was  neglected  in 
these  schools. 

The  inability  to  read  English  with  fluency  induces  also  foreign  and  hostile  babite  d 
thought,  detrimental  alike  to  themselves  and  to  the  American  republic 

The  time  has  come  when  this  vast  immigration  movement  should  no  longer  be  le- 
l^ded  with  Indiflerence,  bnt  guided  by  sound  statesmanship. 

Very  respectfolly,  

J.  FRED.  METESa. 

G^eral  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

Commi$8umer  0/  Eduoatian,  United  States  0/  America. 
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PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  present  time  is  cbaracterized  by  a  spontaneous  movement  of  the  female  mind  toward 
;Lcr  education.  Multiplied  facilities  are  opcninf^  on  every  hand  in  response  to  the  movement. 
The  experience  of  ace  in  things  that  fall  within  the  compass  of  it  directeth  them,  in  new 
Ings,  abusetb  them,  says  Bacon.  In  a  sinjrle  lifetime  we  have  passed  from  the  attitude  of 
nse  to  that  of  direction  with  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  women.  The  univorsi- 
8,  the  colleges,  the  technical  schools  to-day  opening  to  women  are  not  experiments,  but 
e  result  of  experiments  already  successful.  From  the  general  interest  of  the  subject,  and 
'  the  sake  of  a  few  alarmists  who  still  predict  that  such  influences  will  unsex  woman, 
stroy  her  loveliness,  and  thwart  the  divine  purpose  in  her  creation,  we  may  ask  what  is 
e  history  of  this  progress,  and  what  its  teaching,  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  education 
►on  the  happiness  of  women,  or  her  power  in  the  family  and  society  T 
A  glance  at  the  domestic  history  of  nations  will  disclose  that  thougfi  the  idea  of  superior 
Qcation  for  women  is  not  new,  there  has  never  been  a  popular  settled  conviction  of  the 
cessity  of  such  education,  or  of  definite  good  to  result  Uierefrom,  the  advantage,  when 
lered,  having  been  tho  blossoming  of  a  peculiar  national  condition  or  prosperity. 

PRACTICE  OF  THE  ANCIENTS. 

The  ancients  had  exquisite  concep^ons  of  female  loveliness,  as  shown  by  their  poetry,  art, 
id  philosophy,  but  in  their  brigthest  periods  the  educated  woman  was,  as  a  rule,  of  a  name- 
B8  caste,  and  but  an  exponent  of  the  refinement  of  Pagan  sensuality. 
For  women  as  a  class,  the  common  women,  nothing  seems  to  have  been  regarded  but  the 
iTsical  nature  and  domestic  qualities. 

The  Jews  were  an  exceptional  people,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Raphael,  *'  Without  education 
tev  cease  to  exist,*'  ana  though  their  daughters  were  jealously  guarded,  the  influences 
Qder  which  they  were  nurtured  developed  moral  purity  and  great  dignity  of  character. 
1  considering  Pagan  nations  we  must  not  forget,  "that  they  had  no  school  of  politics  but 
le  forum,  of  morality  and  religion,  but  the  theater,"  the  scope  and  genius  of  their  nationality 
as  as  uiilike  our  own  as  were  their  views  of  life  and  their  hopes  in  death.  Their  national 
itegrity  depended  rather  upon  military  efSciency  than  individual  character,  and  they  were 
Dtirel^  destitute  of  that  sense  of  universal  brotherhood,  and  those  vast  charities  with  which 
'bristian  nations  are  animated,  and  which  in  their  outreach  for  the  universal  amelioration 
f  mankind  demand  every  power  in  the  race.  Time  and  sense  was  the  dominant  thought 
1  heathen,  as  soul  and  eternity  must  be  in  Christian  systems.  In  a  cursory  view  of  ancient 
istory  we  come  suddenly  upon  a  striking  characteristic  of  the  Germans ;  while  yet  barba- 
ians  their  women  possessed  elevated  characters  and  defined  influence.  The  historian  afiSrms 
ttttthe  "Germans  treated  their  women  with  esteem  and  confidence,  and  fondly  believed 
bat  in  their  breasts  resided  a  sanctity  and  wisdom  more  than  human.** 
The  fact  suggests  a  dazzling  possibility,  as  it  was  the  mission  of  the  Greeks  to  realize  the 
}m1  of  beauty,  and  of  the  Romans  to  perfect  jurisprudence,  it  may  have  been  reserved  for 
be  Anglo-Saxonto  reach  the  ideal  of  social  development. 

WOMAN  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  genexal  attainment  of  English  women  in  thtf  sixteenth  century  is  suggested  by  Scott, 
vbo  says  of  Amy  Robsart:  "If  she  had  not  loved  to  collect  finery  and  to  wear  it,  she  might  havo 
v^OTen  tapestry  or  sewed  embroidery  till  her  labors  spread  in  profusion  over  all  the  walls  of 
^idcote  tiall,  or  she  might  have  varied  Minerva's  labors  with  the  task  of  preparing  a 
AiRhty  pudding  ng^nst  her  fother's  return  from  tho  greenwood.*' 

'I'hat  single  tragedy,  as  developed  by  the  novelist,  is  a  powerful  representation  of  the 
^eck  which  the  life  of  a  woman  may  become,  who  knows  no  duty  or  law  but  submission 
'o^&Dother's  will,  and  realizes  no  power  but  that  of  hopeless  or  misplaced  love. 

From  nearly  contemporary  times,  there  has  come  to  us  the  beautiful  picture  of  Ladv  Jane 
^rey,  nvho  nnited  with  the  graces  of  young  womanhood  attainments  worthy,  accoraing  to 
t  roudo,  of  "  a  matured  man,**  and  who  met  her  early  tragic  fate  with  the  serenity  of  a  noble 
3]iiid,  and  the  more  brilliant  record  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  whose  administration  Bacon 
^nns  that  he  "  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  conjunction  of 
'*^ing  in  the  prince,  with  felicity  in  tho  people.'* 

The  higher  elducation  of  women  found  cnampionship  in  the  trenchant  pen  of  Sidney 
smith.  His  declaration  that  all  the  objections  against  (he  education  of  women  have  at  one 
^^  been  urged  against  the  education  of  common  men,  must  be  at  least  assuring  to  timid 

The  tristocracy  of  intellect  has  always  existed,  only  once  it  was  monopolized  by  a  class, 
•"Btncebyasex. 

LE8S0NH  or  HISTORY. 

History,  it  must  be  admitted,  aflbrds  ample  proof  of  the  capacity  of  women  for  liberal 
?d^catH»n,  and  example  of  men  of  masterly  thought,  who  have  regaidtd  her  education  as  an 
"fiportant  problem  in  social  development,  as  Lycurgus,  who  wishtd  the  sexes  regarded 
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alike  with  respect  to  edacation ;  Charlemagne,  who  founded  schools  for  girls  in  tlia  e^ 
century;  Lutner,  who  regarded  edacatioa  as  the  handmaid  of  reli^on  and  was  tte  iA 
to  urge  the  establishment  of  better  schools  for  girls,  and  Fenelon,  whose  hooA'SEr 
I'edacation  des  filles,"  exercised  great  influence  on  female  education  in  the  sevectafti 
centuiy. 

RECOKD  OF.  PROGRESS. 

Up  to  the  moment  when  our  own  country  advocated  the  cause,  little  had  been  donefor&s 
education  of  girls,  save  in  a  few  noble  families  by  the  labor  of  private  tutors.  The  gnoa* 
the  charms,  the  happy  influence  of  these  favored  ^rls  illuminate  the  pages  of  histoyi&i 
biography.    Around  their  memory  circles  a  halo  brighter  than  the  beams  of  beauty. 

John  liugenhagen,  who  drew  up  the  famous  DrunstDick school  law  and nxvUtumsoll^ 
and  1543,  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  first  state  elementary  s<£ools  fior  girls  ia 
Germany  that  really  deserved  the  name.  The  Brunswick  law  served  as  a  model  to  oeAilj all 
the  German  states.  The  seventeenth  century,  with  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  the  ^enflral  dis- 
order and  demoralization  consequent  thereupon,  was  unfavorable  to  education  in  gcoeal : 
most  of  the  schools  that  had  been  established  ceased  to  exist  About  the  yesi  J/C^D  tba 
state  of  female  education  was  as  bad  as  ever.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  girls'  scbo^ 
but  they  were  mostly  kept  by  ignorant  old  women.  The  city  of  Konigsberg  alone  had  200 
such  schools. 

August  Hermann  Franke  was  the  first  who  started  a  higher  girls*  school  in  oomiecBcs 
with  his  famous  establishment  at  Halle.  The  number  of  pupils  at  this  school  in  1714  wm 
700. 

In  1787  the  first  higher  girls*  school  was  founded  at  Berlin,  by  Professor  A.  Hartimg. 

A  few  items  will  give  the  educational  standard  for  American  girls  previous  to  16S&  Ii 
1762,  writes  Rev.  Wm.  Woodbridge,  "boys  could  do  something  in  the  simple  niles  of 
arithmetic ;  girls  were  never  taught  it"  A  merchant  residing  in  Hartford,  desiring  to  grrf 
his  daughter  the  best  education,  sent  her  for  one  quarter  to  &8ton  to  learn  needlework*^ 
dancing,  and  to  improve  her  manners  in  good  and  genteel  company.  In  1779,  two  Tak 
students,  during  a  long  vacation,  after  the  British  troops  invaded  New  Haven,  had  each  a 
class  of  young  ladies  in  arithmetic,  geography,  and  composition,  for  one  term. 

The  Moravians  had  previously  opened  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Bethlehem.  In  1789  Mr. 
Woodbridge  heard,  for  the  first  time,  in  Philadelphia,  a  class  of  young  ladies  parse  £ng^ 
In  1789  a  female  academy  opened  in  Medford,  the  first  of  its  class  in  New  England,  anc  i& 
1820  visitors  assembled  in  Mrs.  Willard*8  seminary  for  the  amazing  novelty  of  hearing  t 
lady  pass  an  examination  in  geometrv. 

The  only  schools  in  Boston  to  which  girls  were  admitted  in  1784  were  eaUed  wrifisg- 
schools,  kept  by  the  teachers  of  the  public  schools  between  the  forenoon  and  aftemooD  m^ 
sions.  In  1789  ^!rls  were  admitted  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  boys  in  three  of  the  readfaig- 
schools.  The  girls  attended  the  reading^chool  in  the  morning,  and  the  boys  the  wiitiaf- 
school,  and  in  the  afternoon  vice  versa.  This  was  known  as  tie  "  great  rsform,'*  but  erei 
under  this  advance  girls  were  only  allowed  to  attend  schools  six  months  in  the  year,  fna 
April  to  October.  • 

On  September  25,  1825,  the  city  council  appropriated  (2,000  for  a  highnschool  for  gii^ 
The  school  was  instituted  January  13,  1825,  and  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  b*i 
become  so  popular,  the  applicants  for  admission  were  so  numerous,  so  many  parents  w«re 
disappointed  that  children  were  not  received,  the  demand  for  larger  and  better  accommo^ 
tions  involved  such  additional  expenditures,  that  the  school  committee,  under  the  ks^^ 
the  mayor,  Josiah  Qnincy,  met  the  emergency  by  abolisking  the  $ehool  and  prpnotmdag  H* 
failure.  For  a  period  of  twenty-three  years  no  attempt.was  made  to  revive  the  snh^  c 
either  branch  of  the  city  council. 

These  years  form  a  transition  period  in  our  history.  The  time  of  the  planting  of  oar  col- 
onies was  distinguished  by  a  prodigious  activity  of  the  moral  forces.  The  character  of  t^ 
women,  no  less  than  of  the  men,  had  been  matured  by  the  discipline  of  life  and  religi^ 
faith  and  consecration.  In  a  small  community,  welded  together  by  the  power  of  aoogj^ 
purpose  and  common  dangers,  there  is  an  equalization  of  attainments,  restoring  mca  ^ 
women  to  that  relation  so  clearly  expressed  in  the  words,  the  woman  shall  be  a  helpsiM' 
for  the  man.    Such  a  period  is  ffenerally  followed  by  one  of  mental  vigor. 

Here  is  a  marked  difierence  between  our  own  course  and  that  of  other  nations,  as  tbg 
have  struck  out  into  the  mighty  stream  of  intellectual  progress ;  woman  has  remained  of 
fossil  of  a  past  era ;  we  have  borne  her  forward  on  the  current,  but  as  it  would  seem  id  ^ 
involuntaiy  fulfillment  of  destiny  rather  than  of  consdons  purpose. 

SPBCIAL  MOVEMBMTS. 

The  first  public  movement  in  the  East  toward  the  systematic  training  of  woaaeo  f*^ 
definite  purpose  was  the  normal  school  opened  in  Lexington,  Massachusetts,  July  ^  I^ 
The  absolute-  superiority  of  woman  in  the  work  of  primary  instruction,  and  her  pM^*^ 
adaptation  to  the  entire  profession,  is  now  so  fully  estabUshed  thgaxMhooL  aystesi  v^ 
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i^ores  her  serriees  seems  inconceivable,  yet  fhe  employment  of  female  teacbers  was 
icouted  by  the  legislatare  of  New  York,  in  1830,  and  in  Scotland  bas  been,  until  very 
recently,  resisted  as  opposed  to  national  custom.    Such  a  blind  mole  is  prejudice ! 

These  normal  schools  resnlted  from  the  immediate  efforts  of  sucb  earnest  men  as  J.  G. 
Carter,  Rev.  T.  H.  Galiaudet,  Horace  Mann,  Dr.  Channing,  and  their  associates,  but  Mrs. 
Bmma  Willard  and  Mary  Lyon  had  previously  imparted  an  impulse  toward  scholarly  cul- 
ture for  their  sex.  With  deep  conviction  of  the  importance  of  female  education  and  entire 
(elf-consecration,  thev  mingled  the  enthusiasm  which  fires  apathetic  souls.  Their  schools 
vere  already  established,  and  their  scholars  already  abroad  imparting  to  society  the  savor 
)f  elevated  thought  and  pure  sentiment.  These  two  women,  alike  broad  and  comprehensive 
n  their  views,  had  each  her  ruling  thought,  which  bas  left  its  impress  upon  her  own  iusti- 
ntion.    With  Mrs.  Willard,  it  was  the  aesthetics ;  with  Miss  Lyon,  the  aiscipline  of  study. 

Thus,  in  1839,  the  subject  of  the  bigher  education  of  women  was  practically  before  the 
)eople  in  two  classes  of  institutions,  the  one  aiming  at  tbe  development  of  character  and 
•aperior  fitness  for  any  relation  in  life  as  the  result  of  mental  training ;  the  other  offering 
pecial  preparation  for  a  definite  purpose. 

In  tbe  fiAy  years  which  have  elapsed,  schools  of  the  latter  class  bave  multiplied  roucb 
Dore  than  the  former — a  natural  result,  since  tangible  necessities  are  stronger  incentives 
ban  aspirations. 

EUROPEAN  EXAMPLES. 

It  was  exactly  here,  in  the  application  of  technical  and  professional  training  to  the  capaci- 
ies  of  women,  that  we  should  have  looked  to  Europe  for  direction.  Prussia,  France,  Austria 
tod  Beldum  had  long  recognized  the  necessity  of  such  training  for  men,  and  already  pos* 
eased  elective  systems,  but  on  tbe  adaptation  of  any  of  these  facilities  to  women,  their 
chool  histories  were  nearly  blank.  It  was  not  easy  to  understand  how,  in  countries  where  the 
rbole  curriculum  of  arts  and  sciences  was  open  to  the  son  of  the  meanest  subject,  women 
rere  yoked  like  beasts  to  tbe  plough.  The  fsLCt  was  a  plain  denial  of  the  assertion  that  there 
s  in  man  an  instinctive  recognition  of  the  claims  of  woman  upon  his  care  and  tenderness — 
•  plain  proof  that  when  beside  man's  highest  intellectual  elevation,  woman  is  left  stultified 
nd  ig;norant,  she  becomes  the  slave  of  the  pleasures,  the  passions,  or  the  necessities  of  her 
iAtnral  protector. 

SUCCESS  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Without  precedent  in  foreign  countries,  or  immediate  encouragement  at  home,  normal 
chools  were  multiplied  and  improved.  Their  success  stimulated  the  British  provinces,  and 
Dally  continental  nations  to  similar  efforts.  Their  growth  in  our  country  may  be  estimated 
7  a  single  example.  The  Boston  City  Normal  School  to-day  bas  a  building  worth 
^,000,  and  seems  prepared  by  its  complete  facilities  to  bear  the  palm  even  from  college 
ompetitors  in  the  field  of  scientific  investigation,  in  which  Dr.  Raymond  declares  "  women 
avea  specific,  suitable,  and  important  part  to  perform  "—a  declaration  confirmed  by  the 
access  of  Caroline  Uerschel,  Maria  Mitchell,  and  Mary  Somerville. 

INFLUENCE  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  power  of  these  normal  schools  was  not  limited  to  supplying  teachers  to  public  schools ; 
ley  sent  an  influence  upward  to  the  higher  social  strata,  and  downward  to  the  lowest. 
"beir  graduates  impartea  an  exhilaration  to  the  society  with  which  they  mingled,  which 
scitea  the  attention  of  the  wealthy,  who  began  to  covet,  also,  for  their  aaughters  the  best 
ifts,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  good  done  to  the  young  women  trained  in  these  schools, 
od  their  beneficial  reaction  upon  tbe  community,  gave  a  new  suggestion  to  philanthropy. 
Far  below  the  circle  of  the  public-school  influence  were  tbe  children  of  tbe  aimless  and 
ttperate  poor — the  fungi  of  a  social  mildew ;  for  them  came  industrial  schools,  inferior  to 
M  normal  in  scope,  but  possessing  tbe  same  vitalizing  power  of  training  for  a  specific  pur- 
MSi  with  the  inseparable  results  of  principle,  direction,  and  aspiration. 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

In  1833,  the  second  great  stop  in  the  education  of  women  was  taken  in  the  opening  of 
'berlin  College,  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes.    Here  three  much-vexed  questions  were 
roQght  to  immediate  issue : 
1*  The  capacity  of  women  for  collegiate  training. 
2.  The  desire  of  women  for  such  training. 
^The  advantage  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

The  address  of  fiev.  James  H.  Fairchild,  before  a  meeting  of  college  presidents,  at  Spring- 
ad,  Illinois,  July  10, 1867,  presents  concisely  the  conclusions  reachea  by  this  experiment, 
letter  dated  October  31,  1871,  reiterates  these  conclusions  as  the  summary  of  their  experi- 
Ke  to  the  present  t'^ne.    The  majority  of  ladies,  observes  Mr.  Fairchild,  do  not  desire  the 
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full  col1ef>riate  course  —  not  from  conscioils  iDcapaci^,  but  from  a  recognidon  of  t^ie^ifioi 
between  school  trainiDg  and  the  probable  duties  of  life.  Hence  there  has  resulted  uiidi^ 
tatioD  of  the  colle(?e  coarse  to  ladies'  classes.  A  small  proportion  of  ladies  ahntjB  Ukt  de 
full  coarse,  and  reflect  credit  upon  their  classes.  The  association  of  both  sexes,  m  ixfrm. 
being  prejadicial,  has  andeniable  advantages,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  aa  ^ceatsr 
of  means  and  forces,  wholesome  and  natural  incentives  to  effort,  and  harmonious  r^tics 
with  the  commnnity  incident  to  the  presence  of  ladies.  | 

With  Oberlin  in  the  van,  many  other  schools,  as  the  Northwestern  UniTecnty,  TSSs^s  I 
the  Indiana  University,  and  Cornell  College,  Iowa,  admitted  women. 

The  light  of  cultnre  and  refinement,  spreading  so  rapidly  over  the  tide  of  westward «&> 
gratioo,  seems  a  natural  emanation  from  those  seminaries  which  the  Weet  eetibUBfaei  m 
early  and  opened  so  freely  to  both  sexes. 

ART  SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  specific  institntions  established  for  woooen,  one  of  the  most  intereetio?,  b:d 
as  regards  its  history  and  results,  was  the  Women's  Art  School  ot  New  York,  opened  li  e 
independent  association  in  1852,  and  merged  into  Cooper  Institnte  in  1B59.  Heie&rtw 
pursued,  not  only  in  its  ideal  relation,  but  in  its  mechanical  application :  the  deputc^ti 
of  designing  and  wood-engraviog  being  especially  iuteresting.  The  students  in  ux^t  *e" 
not  only  trained  in  the  art  study,  but  in  canvassing  for  orders ;  and  thus,  nnder  the  eccoo 
agement  of  the  professors,  acquired  a  difficult  but  essential  duty  of  the  profession.  Maifrf 
the  graduates  of  the  institution  are  now  established  in  business  as  teachers  of  art,  deafotB. 
engtavers,  and  professional  artists. 

The  students,  as  compared  with  young  men,  were  characterized  by  eagerness  for  imsO^ 
and  itnpatienee  in  the  tidimm  of  practice.  Many  influences  other  than  sex  account  fortW 
difference.  The  young  man  serves  apprenticeship  with  certain  reference  to  future  necow:; , 
all  the  traditions  and  experiences  of  the  past  are  spurs  to  his  untiring  effort.  Let  the  tat  J 
influences  of  parents,  teachers,  and  society,  combine  to  assure  a  young  woman  that  wburrtf 
be  her  subseqaent  relations,  a  trade  or  profession  is  invaluable,  and  the  sexes  stand  ozi  a 
equality  with  reference  to  external  forces. 

The  National  Academy  of  Design  at  New  York  is  opened  to  both  sexes,  and  in  the  cipe^ 
rience  of  this  institution  mutual  advantages  have  resulted  from  the  association 

Women  are  more  literal  in  art,  as  shown  by  their  exact  copies ;  men  are  more  Ofigiia- 
The  women  excel  in  delicate  effects ;  the  men  in  bold  combinations.  The  one  tends  to  soip :. 
the  other  to  elevate  art.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  two  highest  prizes  oflered  last  year  i*i 
copies  were  taken  by  lady  students. 

In  1867  the  New  York  Ladies'  Art  Society  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Pope  and  Mrs,  Heai? 
Peters  Gray  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  interests  of  women  artists.  The  advising  coa- 
mittee  of  four  gentlemen  have  extended  cordial  aid  to  the  association,  and  peculiar  Mcal 
recognition  was  given  in  the  winter  of  1870,  by  a  reception  tendered  by  WUIiam  T.  Bkc 
gett.  A  prize  of  $100  offered  during  the  past  year  for  a  particular  design  was  wonbri 
member  of  the  association,  and  auoQier  member  received  the  order  for  designs  fo:  t^ 
upholstery  of  the  Pacific  liailroad  line. 

In  addition  to  other  facilities,  a  life  class  is  sustained  by  the  association,  securing  to y^ 
women  the  advantage  of  studying  from  the  living  model  at  a  very  slight  charge. 

The  art  association  is  a  gratifymg  evidence  that  women  are  not  liuJcing  in  the  tec^  <^ 
mutual  dependence  and  the.  power  of  combination. 

MEDICAL    SCHOOLS. 

Of  the  learned  professions,  medicine  has  proved  most  attractive  to  women,  which  ms 
natural  when  we  consider  her  powers  as  a  nnrse,  her  quick  perceptions,  and  her  skiK  *.= 
minute  analysis. 

The  practice  of  the  ancients  and  the  present  custom  of  eastern  nations  cdDfirsi  tk  fn- 
priety  of  the  relation,  yet  no  step  in  the  advancement  of  women  has  excited  wilder  iaoifsi* 
tion.  The  earliest  medical  college  for  women  was  the  New  England  Female  MedksalC'f- 
lege,  incorporated  in  lb50,  but  really  founded  in  J848,  when  a  class  of  twelve  laoki  o0R 
menced  receiving  a  course  of  lectures. 

The  history  of  its  planting  is  the  drama  of  social  prejudice,  even  in  an  intelligent  Bortc 
community.  City  doctors  would  not  lectnre  before  the  students  for  fear  of  profiBSsoc»i 
ostracism  ;  but  in  spite  of  opposition,  and  sustained  by  the  energy  and  undaunted  &itb  ^< 
its  originator  and  present  secretary.  Dr.  Gregory,  the  idea  has  developed,  till,  to  qootc  b^ 
own  expressive  language,  "  the  little  ripple  of  a  movement  in  the  intellectual  reahitvoi&i 
twenty  years  ago  has  extended  over  the  enlightened  world,  dispensing  aud  todispeBsesB*^ 
benefits  upon  mankind." 

There  are  at  present  in  this  conntrv  in  the  regular  system  three  medical  coQe^eicl^' 
sively  for  women,  and  three  open  to  both  sexes;  in  the  botanic  system,  oneforwenNAoelT- 
and  in  the  homeopathic  system,  one  exclusively  for  women,  and  two  open  to  both  a 
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While  to  our  own  country  belongs  the  honor  of  haying  taken  the  initiative  in  this  move- 
ment, its  progress  in  Earope  has  oeen  still  more  remarkable.  The  first  instance  of  the 
obtaining  of  a  medical  degree  by  a  lady  in  England  occorred  in  1865.  Since  that  time  like 
honors  have  been  conferred  upon  women  in  Zurich,  St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  while 
in  Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and  Stockholm  the  same  distinction  awaits  women  now  pursuing 
their  medical  education  in  those  cities.  The  lady  graduate  alluded  to  in  England  nas  been 
admitted  as  a  member  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children ;  a  pro- 
fessional recognition  of  the  idea  of  women  physicians. 

The  hospital  facilities  of  foreign  cities  have  long  been  celebrated,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  Mis.  Dr.  Clemens  Lozier,  who  had  full  opportunities  for  observation  and  comparison, 
that  no  European  city  surpasses  New  York  in  this  particular.  The  clinic  advantages  of  this 
aty  are  now  freely  extenaed  to  women. 

PRACnCAL  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  EXPERIMENT. 

The  imperative  necessity  for  female  physicians  was  proved  by  the  immediate  demand  for 
p^duates  of  the  new  colleges.  From  every  missionary  field  came  a  cry  for  these  trained 
romen  who  oflen  have  the  only  *'  open  sesame ''  to  Pagan  households. 
A  graduate  of  the  New  England  Female  Medical  College  established  in  Chicago  a  hos- 
lita)  for  women  and  children;  another,  a  hospital  for  women  in  Detroit.  In  1870  a  lady 
tbysician  was  appointed  assistant  in  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Worcester,  and  a  little 
iter  a  similar  assistant  was  appointed  in  the  State  Aims-House  at  Tewksbury.  The  blessed 
lay  approaches  when  every  reformatory  and  remedial  institution  in  the  land  shall  secure  to 
be  depraved  or  unfortunate  women  in  its  wards  the  tender  ministrations  of  their  own  sex. 
Graduates  of  the  New  England  college  fill  the  responsible  positions  of  professors  of  anat- 
my,  physiology,  and  hygiene  in  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  Vassar  College,  while 
ambers  rank  with  the  most  successful  practitioners  of  Boston. 

Even  in  surgery  woman  has  distinguished  herself.  We  read  that  Madame  Regina 
)al  Cin,  a  famous  Austrian  surgeon,  performed  150  successful  operations  in  the  city  hos- 
ital  at  Trieste,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  municipal  authorities  with  a  letter  of  llianks  and 
purse  of  gold. 

The  dreaded  competition  between  the  sexes  is  going  on;  but  society  survives,  and  home 
still  the  shrine  of  our  civilization. 

There  seems  a  poetic  justice  in  this  rapid  success  of  woman  in  medicine.  ,  For  in  the 
ilddle  ages,  while  the  men  **  who  professed  the  healing  art  were  generally  astrologers  and 
chjmists,  dealing  in  charms  and  nativities,  dreaming  of  elixir  vitse  and  the  philosopher's 
one,"  the  simple  Sisters  of  Charity  were  accumulating  **  a  vast  fund  of  practical  knowledge 
1  the  treatment  of  disease/'  which  was  turned  to  good  account  when,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
rj,  surgery  and  medicine  rose  to  the  rank  of  an  exact  science. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOLS. 

An  interesting  event  in  the  practical  education  of  women  was  the  opening  of  the  Massa- 
iusetts  Horticultural  School,  at  Newton  Center.  A  thousand  fruitful  fields  testify  to  the 
ill  of  women,  and,  though  American  sentiment  revolts  against  her  employment  as  a  com- 
on  farm  laborer,  the  lighter  work  of  gardening,  with  ornamental  horticulture,  seems  per- 
:tly  adapted  to  her.  For  women  of  leisure  the  studies  connected  with  the  course — drawing, 
tany,  chemistry,  aud  entomology — are  interesting,  ihe  exercise  healthful,  and  the  acquire- 
int  a  beautiful  decorative  art;  while  it  is  hoped  toe  training  may  prepare  poor  women  for 
iployment  amid  the  pure  influence  of  country  life.  As  far  as  the  East  is  concerned,  the 
>vement  is  at  present  mere  experiment ;  but  in  the  West,  this  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate 
section  for  women's  thought  and  labor.  Already  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  industrial 
iversSties  are  welcoming  women. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  best  farm  in  England,  which  took  the  first  prize  recently 
ered  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  is  managed  by  a  woman.  It  is  a  farm  of  400 
DM ;  the  soil  wbls  originally  poor,  but  much  improved  by  skillful  treatment,  and  in  72 
IBS  the  examiner  saw  no  weeds. 

fordoes  farm  life  for  women  lack  its  romantic  phase.  The  New  York  Evangelist  prints  a 
ter  from  a  woman  in  New  England,  who  lives  among  the  mountains  in  a  little  cottage — a 
y  of  education,  enamored  of  rustic  life  and  labor,  tilling  her  acre  of  ground  and  rejoic- 
:  in  her  harvests  like  the  Ceres  of  a  new  Temp6. 

GENERAL  INDUSTRIES. 

tfany  other  important  movements  in  the  education  of  women  have  resulted  from  the 
^ssities  of  the  poor,  as  telegraphing,  printing,  stenography,  and  commercial  business,  till 
ilmost  every  art  and  handicraft  known  to  man,  woman  is  quietly  rising  to  his  level. 
Vomen  enaphered  and  enthroned  in  the  security  of  home,  and  men  who  dream  only  of 
h  women,  may  view  the  fact  with  disgust ;  but  for  the  thousands  of  workingwomen,  a 
^le  new  occupation,  or  increased  facility,  Is  of  more  value  than  all  the  incense  ever 
ared  to  the  sex.      •  ^  I 
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RIGHBR  BDUCATIOV. 

In  tradng  the  practical  edncation  of  women,  we  oannot  bnt  tk,  is  this  a  anrfiai^ 
tion  from  a  deep  current  setting  toward  liberal  edacatkm  for  the  entire  sex,  or  oolTMitf 
the  influences  helping  to  that  resnlt  f  However  this  maj  be,  snch  education  is  theoesfc 
the  day.  Oar  own  country  is  filled  with  it.  England  is  poshing  the  diacnswon  when  Pail- 
Bors  Fluxlej,  Foster,  Morlej,  Masson,  and  others  are  now  lecturing  to  large  classes  of  woo. 
forming  the  true  nuclei  of  universities,  and  where  a  movement  is  absolutely  in  propvi.* 
effect  a  national  union  for  the  education  of  girls.  The  purpose  of  the  union  is  to  gm  t 
center  to  all  the  different  efforts  now  being  made  throughout  the  country  to  pnom  ^ 
tame  object.  The  idea  originated  with  Mrs.  William  Grey,  and  is  supported  bymatti^ 
ablest  men  in  the  realm. 

A  breath  of  the  agitation  has  even  reached  Italy,  where  several  ladies  have  devi^  tkc 
time  to  lecture  on  tlM  improvement  of  female  education. 

SOCIAL  EFFECTS. 

The  isms  of  the  day  have  helped  to  these  results  by  hastening  the  convidioB  &«  ^ 
purity  of  society,  the  sanctity  of  home,  the  perpetuity  of  those  relations  which  iofon  d» 
protection  of  woman,  and  the  refinement  of  man,  demand  that  woman  shall  have  is  issp 
gent  comprehension  of  herself,  and  that  she  shall  no  longer,  from  ignorance  or  the  aviaf 
of  an  unuisciplined  mind,  be  at  the  mercy  of  noisy  decl^mere. 

The  day  has  dawned  when  women  of  well-stored  minds,  and  disciplined  powers,  «3^ 
regarded  as  a  preservative  element  in  society,  and  when  it  will  be  recognized  that  the«iin- 
tion  which  strengthens  the  intellect,  also  steadies  the  will,  quickens  the  sympatkio.tt' 
makes  the  affections  purer^  because  sounder  and  more  constant. 

VA8SAR  COLLEOB. 

8iz  years  ago  the  thought  found  its  first  exponent  in  Vassar  College.  The  endovna^ 
the  facilities,  the  gifted  faculty,  the  liberal  views  with  which  she  entered  the  lists  fbr«eai& 
gave  her  an  immediate  prestige,  and  vitalized  in  the  minds  of  the  people  at  large  tkiir^ 
of  full  collegiate  advantages  for  women  as  for  men.  Beautiful  for  situation,  sfi<v£^ 
enchanting  views  of  river  and  mountflJn,  inclosing  ample  space  for  walking,  riding,  bosai^ 
and  skating,  and  displaying  in  the  adornment  of  the  gpnounds  that  taste  which  is  in  itit^' 
fine  aesthetic  influence,  possessing  cabinets  in  natural  histoiy,  a  general  library,  an  art  liba'^ 
and  an  observatory,  which  often  make  the  possessor  sigh  as  he  contrasts  these  vitk  m 
meager  apparatus  of  his  beloved  university — such  is  the  alma  mata  for  women. 

Yet  Vassar  was  only  the  signal-light ;  as  beacon  after  beacon  flashes  above  the  bctii^ 
so  one  after  the  other,  Colby,  Burlington,  and  Michigan  flashed  back  respoose  to  Vtsss; 
and  a  glimmering  is  even  being  perceived  from  the  clMsic  haunts  of  Harvard  and  !«!•• 

INFLUENCE  UPON  LITERATURB. 

This  movement  for  women  has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  literature  of  educstios.  S 
has  revived  old  subjects  of  discussion,  and  introduced  new  ones,  of  which  the  most  iaterM*] 
ing,  in  its  social  bearings,  is  that  of  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 

CO-EDVCATION. 

Popular  sentiment  holds  still  to  separate  education,  but  educators  are  much  divided.  Oj 
the  same  side  with  the  Oberlin  faculty  are  A.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  president  of  Fwa^i 
Colle^fe,  Indiana,  Dr.  Gregory,  of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  and  W.  T.  Hew- 
supenntendent  of  public  schools,  St.  Louis. 

The  strongest  argument  for  co-education  is  founded  upon  the  naturalness  of  tbe  I"*"] 
ation,  and  the  greatest  benefit  which  is  expected  to  result,  namely,  the  softening  of  the  rMP 
ness  of  boys,  and  the  moderation  of  the  over-susceptibility  of  girls  to  the  idiieo»<"  *" 
opposite  sex.  . 

On  the  other  side  stands  President  Ravmond,  who,  without  arguing  the  questioe  n  *^ 
beautiful  and  forcible  representation  of  the  promise  of  higher  edncation  for  womea^  gPrtP*' 
sciously  sways  the  mind  toward  separate  education.     **  I  premise,"  says  President  B»t>"'3 
'*  that  a  liberal  education  for  woman  is  not  in  all  its  details  precisely  the  same  tbvf  f9 
a  liberal  education  for  man.    There  are  ineradicable  differences  between  the  *^^  *t? 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  conditions  of  a  proper  culturs  for  m^ 
And  ftg*i°  *  "  '^^  world  has  yet  to  see  the  glory  of  a  perfect  womanhood,  fed  on  s  ff^ 
diet  ofthorougbly- digested  knowledge,  developed  by  a  various,  wise,  and  symmww'l 
men,  nniting  womanly  stren^h  with  beauty,  and  womanly  beuity  with  streugt*' •] 
applying  its  enlarged  and  disciplined  powers  with  that  conscientious  earnestness  *^J^ 
tK>n  so  characteristic  of  woman's  nature,  to  just  those  sweet  and  sacred,  those  digaifiedil 
beneficent  offices,  which  God  has  assigned  her  in  the  great  economy  of  life." 
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ATT1TUI>E  OF  YASSAR. 

While  the  co-education  of  the  sexee,  discussed  through  the  press  and  on  the  platform,  is 
pnsbiD^  to  solution  in  manj  schools,  all  eyes  are  tumeid  upon  Yassar,  as  the  exponent  of 
ft  different  method.  At  the  first  glance  we  are  disheartened  oj  the  preparatory  department, 
which  has  ali^ady  excited  against  the  college  a  whisper  of  unworthy  aims,  and  inferior 
itandards.  Let  us  not  misconstrue  lacts.  That  prenaratory  department  is  an  exposure  of 
the  fatal  mistakes  committed  throughout  our  land  in  tne  name  of  education.  The  question 
is  much  agitated,  whether  it  is  wise  in  the  college  to  admit  these  elementary  scholars,  lest 
bj  her  own  act  she  sink  to  the  level  of  a  high-school.  The  matter  of  rank  is  for  the  insti- 
tution, but  the  fact  that  so  many  applicants  are  in  the  A  B  C  of  culture,  is  a  lesson  for  patents 
BDd  educators. 

To  introduce  an  ignorant  girl  to  college  facilities,  is  like  puttincf  the  classics  into  the 
htnds  of  a  boor,  and  calling  upon  him  to  revel  in  the  treasures  of  literature.  '*  Sir,"  he 
replies,  '*  I  do  not  know  the  mphabet."  The  foundation  for  collegiate  education  i^  elemen- 
\kj  and  secondair  instruction ;  here  the  teacher  is  the  architect,  planning  lor  strength  and 
mnmetry.  Let  vassar  be  true  to  her  collegiate  rank,  and  she  will  send  an  influence 
mroQghout  the  land  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  faithful  teachers,  who  seek  to  impart  aim  and 
iDethod  to  local  schools,  and  to  bind  them  together  by  a  sympathetic  impulse  toward  her 
itandard.  They  will  be  the  nurseries  of  her  matured  life,  and  in  their  determined  purpose  as 
^reparatonr  to  her  work,  they  will  impart  more  solid  and  scholarly  culture  to  that  large 
ramber  of  pupils  for  whom  they  will  still  be  finishing  schools. 

Though  co-education  may  become  the  general  method,  Vassar  and  the  colleges  yet  to 
jpring  from  the  bequests  of  Sophia  Smith  and  the  munificent  Simmond's  fund,  will  always 
lod  a  mission.  There  is  an  argument  in  nature  for  separate  education ;  it  is  on  the  side  of 
lie  ideals  of  life. 

DOMESTIC  EDUCATION. 

With  the  opening  of  colleges  to  girls,  there  should  also  be  conceded  to  them  the  right  of 
^ice.  Ignorant  people  ofttimes  conceive  education  to  be  power,  wealth,  happiness,  sue- 
^;  they  mistake  means  for  an  end.  Forced  culture  crushes  the  mind  and  unfits  the 
dctim  for  any  part  in  life.  As  far  as  individual  training  is  essential  to  the  common  good, 
t  may  be  compulsory;  beyond  that,  it  should  harmonize  with  desire  and  ability.  Care  also 
nnst  be  taken  that,  in  the  ardor  for  scholastic  training,  domestic  education  does  not  decline ; 
tomestlc  virtues  may  be  inherited,  but  domestic  economy,  we  fondly  believe,  is  best  learned 
inder  maternal  influences  and  the  unconscious  tuition  of  well-ordered  households. 

OBJECTIONS  CONSIDERED. 

The  technical  and  professional  education  of  women,  with  its  practical  results,  has  at  times 
moused  the  crudest  social  persecution,  but  their  higher  education  has  apparently  nothing 
verse  to  encounter  than  wordy  caviling.  Some  do  not  believe  in  the  education  of  women 
^all;  their  '* Golden  Age"  was  a  thousand  years  ago.  Others  cannot  see  in  what  woman 
lionld  be  educated;  classics  and  mathematics  and  ethics,  they  opine,  are  for  men,  and 
'what  can  women  do  with  them?*'  In  the  same  soil  you  plant  different  seeds;  each 
booses  and  adapts  its  peculiar  nutriment.  Is  the  soul  alone  destitute  of  this  power  of  selec- 
ioD  aod  adaptation  7  Others  cannot  move  in  the  education  of  woman  till  her  sphere  is 
efiotd ;  develop  the  mind  of  woman,  clear  it  from  the  rust  of  idleness  and  the  poison  of  dis- 
ipation  and  the  chains  of  prejudice,  and  her  sphere  will  define  itself.  Some  tremble  lest 
be  education  of  woman  is  a  blow  at  religion ;  but  the  church  itself  rises  to  espouse  the 
aose. 

In  the  Western  Baptist  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Chicago  May  24  and  25,  1871, 
^he  Education  of  Women "  was  the  subject  of  most  earnest  and  interesting  discussion, 
^e  report  of  the  committee  on  the  education  of  women  declares  that,  "  The  demand  of  the 

fi  is  that  woman  be  no  longer  neglected  and  deprived  of  the  force,  breadth,  and  earnestness 
Christian  character  which  the  most  liberal  culture  can  bestow.  The  great  work  now 
efore  us  seems  to  be  to  create  and  foster  more  just,  enlightened,  and  Christian  views  in  the 
i&'m  question ;  iu  this  way  we  can  call  out  a  vast  amount  of  talent  and  means  to  elevate 
^e  social  mass  and  evangelize  the  world." 

Before  the  National  Baptist  Educational  Convention,  held  in  Brooklyn,  April,  1870,  Presi- 
ent  Bayroond  read  a  most  able  and  interesting  paper  on  the  higher  education  of  wumen. 
ne committee  to  whom  the  paper  was  referred  resolved,  "That  we  anticipate  the  time  when 
Qe  higher  education  of  women  will  receive  the  attention  of  our  ablest  minds,  and  will  claim 
^  its  realization  the  moral  influence  and  the  material  aid  of  the  Baptist  denomination." 
M  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  convention. 
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FUTURE  PROMISE. 

Missionary  fields  and  reformatory  institations  have  already  proven  that  edacated  wones 
are  an  inyafuable  aaxiliary  in  tbe  work  of  the  church ;  but  it  is  not  in  special  directMsa 
alone  that  their  influence  will  be  felt.  This  ag^e,  so  Tifj^orons  and  prolific  in  mental  actios, 
in  investigation  and  speculation,  is  marked  by  a  weariness  and  blind  groping  of- the  tool. 
Man  exclaims  with  the  poet — 

"Fd  rather  be  a  Pagan, 
Snekled  in  a  oreed  ontwom; 
80  might  I,  Btanding  onihid  pleasant  lea, 
Have  glimpses  that  would  make  me  leas  forlorn; 
Have  Bight  of  Proteas,  coming  from  the  sea, 
Or  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed  horn." 

Spiritual  insight  is  the  birthright  of  woman ;  she  has  the  g^limpses  that  do  make  us  "  Imi 
forlorn."  Disciplined  and  matured  by  education,  she  will  bring  to  the  family  and  tosooBtr 
the  quickening  power  of  faith — faith  no  longer  smiled  at  as  the  emanation  of  ignoiaaoe,  bst 
recognized  as  the  divine  impulse  of  the  soul. 

**The  end  of  learning,"  Milton  quaintly  says,  "is  to  repair  the  ruin  of  our  first  parrati 
by  regaining  to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love  Him,  to  imitate  Hiai, 
and  to  be  like  Him ;  "  and  as  in  that  early  Eden  they  stood  male  and  female  in  the  image  ol 
Ood,  so  shall  it  be  in  tbe  later  Paradise,  where  for  woman  also  the  ages  shall  drop  ^t 
their  vintage  of  truth  and  knowledge. 

ANNIE  TOLMAN  SHIIH. 
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GOOPER  VBTIOlf. 

Cooper  Union,  for  the  advancetnent  of  <* science  and  art,"  now  one  of  the  prominent  edu- 
lional  institations  of  the  city  of  New  York,  waa  founded  by  the  philanthropist  whose  name 
bears,  in  the  year  1856.  That  is  to  say,  the  building  devoted  to  the  obiect  named  was 
jcted  during  that  year.  The  institution  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legfislature  in 
57,  amended  in  1859.  In  the  year  last  named,  and  by  virtue  of  the  amended  act  of  incor- 
ralion,  based  on  a  deed  of  trust  made  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  the  institution 
d  its  managempnt  passed  into  the  hands  of  u  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  Peter  Cooper, 
Iward  Cooper,  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Daniel  F.  Tienian,  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  and  John  E.  Par- 
08,  all  of  whom  are  still  living  and  acting  as  guardians  of  the  trust  The  act  provides  for 
ccessors  to  these  in  case  of  resignation  or  death,  and  is  so  worded  as  to  secure  the  exist 
ce  of  the  institution  in  perpetuity  for  the  purpose  specified  and  for  this  only. 

DESIGN  OF  THE  FOUKDER. 

The  motive  which  inspired  the  philanthropist  to  devote  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  to 
e  free  education  of  the  children  of  the  people,  will  be  best  interpreted  by  quoting  his 
m  words.  In  his  address  to  the  pupils  of  the  institute,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his 
^htieth  birth-day,  in  May  last,  he  says : 

"Shunning  intemperance  and  debt,  and  practicing  industry,  rigid  economy,  and  self- 
inial,  it  was  easy  to  be  honest,  and  to  acquire  such  knowledge  as  the  opportuiiitios  of  this 
ty  offered  in  the  days  of  my  youth.  But  these  opportunities  were  so  limited— there  being 
9  free  schools  by  day  nor  any  night  schools  whatever— that  I  found  it  far  more  (lifficult  to 
arn  what  I  wanted  to  know  than  to  be  industrious,  temperate,  and  prudeut.  Hence  I 
Bcided,  if  I  should  prosper  in  the  acquisition  of  worldly  means,  to  found  an  institution  to 
bich  ail  young  people  of  the  working  classes,  who  desired  to  be  good  citizens  and  to  rise 
i  life,  could  resort,  without  money  and  without  price,  in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of 
teir  business  and  science,  which,  in  these  days,  is  absolutely  indispensable  to  a  successful 
ireer.  Providence,  in  accordance  with  the  declaration  that  *  to  faith  all  things  are  possible,' 
id  bless  my  efforts,  and  this  institution,  and  these  encouraging  evidences  of  its  value  and 
I  fruits,  are  the  results  of  this  resolution,  never  lost  sight  of  during  a  business  career  of 
early  sixW  years,  in  which  I  was  cheered,  comforted,  sustained,  and  encouraged  by  the 
reatest  of  human  blessings,  a  diligent,  wise,  industrious,  faithful,  and  affectionate  wife, 
nd,  in  the  work  of  founding  this  institution,  aided  by  the  earnest  sympathy  and  active  co- 
peration  of  my  children,  who  justly  regaraed  as  the  richest  portion  of  tneir  inheritance 
Mit  part  of  my  wealth  which  I  desired  to  consecrate  to  the  public  welfare." 
The  ffift  set  forth  in  the  trust-deed  referred  to,  comprises  the  block  of  ground  bounded  by 
^tor  Place,  Seventh  street,  and  Third  and  B'ourth  avenues,  with  the  building  thereupon, 
^ted  by  the  founder  for  the  object  specified,  at  an  outlay  of  $530,000. 

THE  BUILDING. 

The  structure  is  prominently  located,  occupying  the  angle  where  two  of  the  leading 
venues  of  the  city  merge  into  its  oldest  one — the  Bowery.  On  this  account  it  is  all  the 
lore  to  be  regretted,  that  as  an  architectural  object  it  is  by  no  means  a  pleasing  one.     It 

&  gloomy  pile  of  brownstone,  more  suggestive  of  a  hospital  than  of  a  home  of  art  and  sci- 
j»ce.  Nor  is  the  internal  arrangement  of  it  more  satisfactory.  The  irregular  form  of  the 
lot  presented  difficulties  to  the  architect  which  he  had  not  the  genius  to  surmount,  and  the 
^It  is  failure  in  a  great  measure  to  secure  the  two  great  essentials,  light  and  ventilation. 

The  basement  of  3ie  structure  is  the  great  hall,  made  historic  ground  as  the  gathering 
■*<*  of  the  people  during  the  late  great  crisis  of  our  history.  The  first  floor  is  rented  for 
tores,  and  a  portion  of  the  second  for  offices ;  the  rents  of  all  going  to  the  sustenance  of  the 
wtitution.  The  revenue  from  this  source  last  year  was  $45,iS2  S).  Since  the  foundation 
I  the  institution,  says  the  report  of  1870-7 J,  $368,016  have  been  expended  fur  educational 
'VjP^>«««i  making  an  outlay  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  And  further,  that  we  may  appreciate 
^y  the  munificence  of  the  venerable  founder,  we  may  here  state,  that  on  the  occasion 
wore  referred  to,  when  he  delivered  the  address  from  which  we  have  quoted,  he  presented 
» the  institution  an  additional  sum  of  $150,000.  Of  this  sum,  $50,000  are  to  be  devoted  to 
r?  ^9'°**^^<>D  of  a  reference  and  lending  library ;  the  remainder  to  be  placed  at  interest.  Of 
"^interest  one-half  is  to  be  given  yearly  to  sustain  this  library,  the  other  half  tu  be  used 

TK*  ^^^^  of  t*JO  schools,  at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees. 

hA  ^*  ^^  ^^^^1  *^o  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Cooper  Union.  The  story  of  its 
'^ork  during  the  twelve  years  of  its  existence  could  hardly  be  justly  set  forth  in  the  space 
Tu-^^^^  tts.    From  the  outset,  the  institution  has  been  highly  popular;  the  demands  upon 

oeing  always  in  excess  of  its  resources.  That  it  has  done  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
^ucatiou  is  unquestionable ;  that  it  will  do  still  better  service  in  the  future  is  suggested  by 
^  ^act  that,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  past  years,  and  by  the  example  of  institutions 
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elsewhere  of  kindred  cLaracter,  the  trustees  are  gradaallj  perfecting  their  scheme  of  bmbii 
ment  so  as  to  realize  the  greatest  amount  of  good  attainable  in  each  department  witk  tk 
fauds  at  their  disposal. 

If  mistakes  have  been  made  in  some  features  of  the  management,  and  such  as  w«  eM 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  before  the  close  of  this  article,  thejr  are  of  a  kind  scareeljtoU 
avoided  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  sui  generis^  and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  tbi 
the  managers,  with  whom  that  formation  lay,  were  gentlemen  chosen  to  the  position  ocs 
on  account  of  their  trustworthiness  than  of  their  possession  of  the  qualifications  oeoesazT 
to  the  successful  working  of  a  scheme  for  popular  education  in  science  and  art.  Mnckc'f 
Ihe  good  effected  by  the  Cooper  Union,  through  its  library,  reading-room,  8cho©l6,ifc3 
lectures,  cannot  be  measured.  The  reading-room  is  open  to  all  comers,  and  its  refemee 
tibrary  at  the  service  of  sJl.  The  lectures  are  held  with  open  doors.  Probably  not  wmr 
than  a  third  of  those  who  enter  as  pupils  of  the  classes,  continue  until  the  end  of  the  seasoB :  f^: 
that  the  visible  results  suggest  the  work  done  and  the  good  accomplished,  but  cannot  set 
them  forth  in  full.  Nevertheless,  the  exhibit  is  an  exceedingly  gratifying  one,  as  will  W 
apparent  from  the  facts  and  figures  embraced  in  the  following  detidled  description  of  tin 
working  plan  of  the  institution : 

READING-ROOM  AND  LIBRARY. 

The  reading-room  and  library,  open  from  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m.,  are  situated  cm  the  tliir^ 
floor  of  the  building  and  have  an  area  of  about  4,200  square  ieet.  The  arraogemeats  »f  tkk 
department  are  very  satisfactory,  tho  files  of  newspapers  being  of  easy  access,  and  tbean^ 
azines  so  distributed  at  low  desks,  with  seats  before  them,  that  they  can  be  read  witfae^^ 
fort.  Near  that  portion  of  the  room  devoted  to  the  library  are  tables  with  seats  ibr  tkoae 
consulting  the  books.  Up  to  this  time  the  library  has  been  one  of  reference  only.  T^ 
are  several  fine  paintings  in  the  room,  busts  of  eminent  statesmen  and  philosophers,  aiid,eac' 
spicuonsly  placed,  the  testimonial,  in  its  massive  carved  frame,  presented  to  Mr.  Coep«« 
his  last  birth-day  by  the  grateful  pupils  of  the  institution.  The  newspapers  on  file  last  j* 
were  one  hundred  and  seventy-three,  of  which  forty-two  were  daily,  and  eighty  weeiij- 
Anierican  ;  and  eleven  daily  and  thirty-seven  weekly,  foreign.  The  American  magai^ 
provided  during  the  year  numbered  fifty-one;  foreign,  sixty-three.  The  library,  tAik 
beginning  of  the  year,  contained  about  7,000  books,  to  which  2,000  were  added  before  itt 
close,  554  of  which  were  donations  by  friends  of  the  institution.  The  number  of  vi«iii  f^ 
by  readers  during  the  year  was  2*26,940,  an  increase  over  the  year  preceding  of  16,000. 

It  might  be  assumed  that,  as  the  room  is  free  to  all,  and  the  bulk  of  the  visitors  ef  tl» 
working  classes,  accustomed  to  the  free  and  easy  ways  of  the  work-shop  during  the  d^. 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  preserving  the  order  imperative  in  such  a  plaoei  Sk^ 
however,  is  not  the  fact.  Difficulties  of  any  Kind  are  almost  unknown.  Visitecs  respect  tk 
rights  of  each  other,  and  the  property  of  the  institution  is  rarely,  if  ever,  iiyoied.  Tbi 
superintendents  of  this  department  are  four  in  number ;  Mr.  O.  W.  Morris,  Mrs.  DaviflSrHn- 
Curtis;  and  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

SCHOOLS  OF  SCIBNGE. 

It  ma^  be  said  of  the  schools  of  science,  that  they  have  gathered  to  themselves  the  lup^ 
share  of  the  honors.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  their  proper  organization  wm 
easier  of  accomplishment  than  to  do  like  service  by  the  art-schools.  The  subdi visions  were 
clearly  marked ;  other  scientific  schools  in  the  country  and  city  suggested  the  best  metioi 
for  tho  conduct  of  this  one,  and  competent  professors  were  within  reach.  Hence,  the  proper 
machinery  was  soon  obtained  and  put  in  motion,  and  important  practical  results  atained 
early  in  the  history  of  these  schools.  The  good  accomplished  during  the  twelve  yeano^ 
their  working  can  scarcely  be  estimated.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  this,  however,  msj  ** 
gathered  from  the  following  statement  of  facts  and  figures.  The  **  free  night-school  of 
science/'  as  it  is  called,  embraces  ten  classes,  designated  thus:  1,  algebra  ;  2,  geometnr:  S> 
trigonometry ;  4,  descriptive  geometry ;  6,  analytical  geometry ;  6,  differential  and  in^^ 
calculus ;  7,  mechanics ;  8,  natural  philosophy ;  9,  analytical,  elementary,  and  ippiK* 
chemistry ;  10,  literary. 

The  term  commeuces  on  the  Ist  of  October,  and  ends  on  the  15th  of  April.  Theb(«r! 
of  recitation  are  from  7.15  p.  m.  till  9.30  p.  m. 

Auplications  for  admission  are  received  during  the  nxonth  of  September,  on  TowJ"?"' 
Weanesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  evenings. 

Each  applicant  for  admission  must  be  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  is  required  to  prtat^i 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  his  employer. 

Women  are  admitted  to  any  of  the  classes  in  the  "  school  of  science  "  for  which  th^  "^ 
fitted. 

Each  applicant  is  permitted  to  pursue  the  study  of  any  subject  taught  in  the  sdwd  fc* 
which  he  is  fitted.  Applicants  for  admission  to  the  class  in  algebra  are  required  to  pi«^ 
satisfactory  examination  in  arithmetic,  and  thone  who  desin»  to  enter  any  gf  the  higher  t\vt^ 
must  be  able  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the  preliminary  studies;  the  desire b«JU 
that  all  who  are  admitted  to  the  *' school  of  science**  shall  pursue  the  regular  course.  Utt^f^' 
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lar  eonrse  of  study  reqmres  five  terms  for  its  oomplettOD,  and  to  those  who  have  successfallj 
completed  it,  the  medal  of  the  Cooper  Union  is  awarded.  Those  subjects  not  embraced  in 
the  re^^lar  course  can  be  pursued  on  its  completion. 


COURttB  OF  STUDY. 


Class  E. — First  year :  Algebra,  geometry,  natural  philosophy,  and  elementary  chemistry. 

Class  D. — Second  year :  Algebra,  geometry,  elementary  chemistry,  aild  astronomy. 

Class  C. — ^Third  year :  Trigonometry,  descriptive  geometry,  analytical  geometry,  and 
mechanics. 

Class  B.— Fourth  year :  Analytical  geometry,  differential  and  integral  calculus,  and 
mechanical  drawing. 

Class  A. — Fifth  year :  Mechanical  engineering  and  analytical  chemistry. 

A  special  class  has  just  been  formed  in  practical  chemical  analysis  with  reference  to  the 
Industrial  arts.  These  classes  are  taught  chiefly  in  the  two  large  rooms  known  as  the 
'chemical  lecture-room"and  the  **  philosophy  lecture-room,  "each  seated  to  accommodate  three 
K>  four  hundred  persons.  Other  class-rooms  adjacent  are  used  for  advanced  pupils  when 
he  number  is  not  large.  These  two  lecture-rooms  are  well  arranc^ed  for  the  convenience  of 
professors,  and  comfort  of  students  and  visitors.  They  are  both  well  provided  with  the 
lecessaiy  apparatus  and  objects  for  consultation  and  illustration.  The  chemical  lecture- 
oom  has  an  interesting  and  valuable,  though  small,  collection  of  mineralogical  and  geologi- 
uil  specimens  and  many  cases  and  shelves  well  filled  with  useful  objects,  the  greater  numMr 
)f  them  donations  to  the  institution.  Between  this  lecture-room  and  the  **  philosophical 
lecture-room,"  available  to  both,  is  the  **  museum  of  natural  history,"  which,  not  nch,  is 
ncreasing  in  value  yearly,  being  added  to  by  purchases  made  from  the  funds  of  the  institu- 
ion  and  by  the  donations  of  generous  outsiders. 

The  philosophical  lecture-room  is,  perhaps,  the  best  furnished  of  any  department  of  the 
nstitute,  and  best  illustrates  the  chtmicter  of  our  people  and  their  chief  currents  of  thought. 
Besides  a  goodly  supply  of  die  necessary  apparatus,  it  boasts  innumerable  objects  of  interest 
lluBtrative  of  the  love  of  invention  so  characteristic  of  these  Eastern  States,  and  of  the  success 
»ith  which  that  love  has  been  rewarded.  Its  shelves,  and  those  of  the  adjoining  rooms, 
mxiliaries  to  it,  are  filled  with  models  in  glass,  wood,  and  metal ;  some  of  these  the  first 
nde  forms  of  machines,  since  world-fomous ;  others  of  them  the  still-bom  efforts  of  inventive 
reoios  off  the  track ;  but  all  of  them  interesting  in  the  highest  degree ;  too  much  so,  indeed, 
>o  be  disposed  of  satisfactorily  in  a  paragraph  where  there  is  food  for  volumes  of  description. 
Scarcely  a  model  that  has  not  a  double  history,  the  story  of  its  making  and  of  its  maker — 
Jie  last  not  the  least  interesting,  either. 

The  instructors  of  the  free  night-school  of  science  are  Charies  S.  Stone,  A.  M.,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  geology;  George  W.  Plympton,  A.M.,  C.E.,  professor  of  philosophy,  mech- 
anism, and  astronomy;  Qeorge  N.  Sanders,  jr.,  instructor  in  differential  and  integral  calcu- 
as;  Elliot  Sandford,  A.  M.,  instructor  in  analytical  geometry;  J.  H.  Partidge,  instructor  in 
K)lid  geometry  and  trigonometry ;  Marcellus  Bowen,  instructor  in  plane  geometry;  George  N. 
Sanders,  jr.,  William  G.  McGnckin,  J.  E.  Kellogg,  instructors  in  algebra;  J.  H.  Striedin^r, 
1.  M.,  C.  £.,  instructor  in  descriptive  geometry  and  mechanical  drawing ;  J.  A.  Saxton,  A.  M., 
nstmctor  in  rudiments  of  mechanical  drawing;  Edward  T.  Avery,  instructor  in  architectural 
irawing;  Constantino  Herzberg,  A.  B.,  professor  of  perspective  and  drawing  from  life. 

BEOORD  OF  CLASSES  AND  ATTENDANCE,  1870-71. 


Classes. 


r 


'4 

^ 


111 


Ugcbra 

^lan©  geometry 

Hjlid  geometry  and  trigonometry 

VDalytical  geometry 

descriptive  geometry 

differential  and  integral  calcnlos 

rbeoretical  and  practical  mechanios 

S'atural  pbibsopoy - 

tiechanical  philosophy  and  mechanism  . 

Utrojiomy , 

Sleraontary  ckemiHtry 

>rganio  and  applied  chemiBtry 

tOneralogy  and  geology 

Uechani^  drawing,  (school  of  tcience) 
)ratory  and  debate 

Total  in  school  of  science 


116 


11 

38 

14 

9 

184 

9 

8 

72 

24 

18 

Id 

94 


43 

12 
9 
6 
8 
7 
8 

35 
8 
7 

14 

13 
6 
6 


699 


244 


182 
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The  falling  off  in  attendance  daring  the  term,  indicated  ahoTe,  is  aceonnted  for  in  • 
grreat  measure  by  the  migratorj  habits  of  that  portion  of  our  cit^  popalation  fron  whick 
these  classes  are,  in  the  main,  made  up  ;  and  also  by  the  falling  off  m>m  the  good  inten^ont 
with  which  many  pupils  begin  the  term ;  intentions  formed  without  consideration  of  ike 
necessity  of  regular  attendance,  and  the  restrictions  imperative  during  school  hfmrsi  tbit 
the  discipline  of  the  classes  may  be  preserved  and  the  efficacy  of  the  teaching  secnred. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  by  the  community  generally  from  the  attendance  ef 
the  children  of  th^  working  classes  at  these  free  schools,  there  is  much  benefit  derived 
from  the  privilege  of  free  consultation  with  the  professors  of  science  on  matters  relating  to 
industrial  pursuits.  At  stated  hours  of  stated  days  these  gentlemen  may  bo  consulted  in 
their  offices  by  artisans  or  others  seeking  advice  in  their  trades  or  professions.  Doriof 
1870-*71,  Professor  Stone  answered  the  inquiries  of  two  hundred  and  seven  visitors,  on 
matters  relating  to  industrial  chemistry;  and  Dr.  Plympton  solved  one  hundred  and  fourteei 
knotty  questions  in  mechanics  propounded  to  him  by  tnat  number  of  callers. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 

The  art-schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  have  been  successful  only  when  the  efforts  made 
were  unmistakably  with  a  view  to  add  grace  of  form  or  charm  of  color  to  the  prodoets^f 
our  industries,  and  in  those  departments  which  come  under  the  general  head,  but  where  ^ 
knowledge  needed  is  scientific  rather  than  artistic — perspective  and  mechanical  drawing. 

It  is  true  that  the  schools  have  accomplished  a  good  deal  toward  refining  the  taste  ot  the 
workman  and  workwomen,  and  in  educating  their  hands,  but  that  they  could  have  aeoonr 
plished  very  much  more  had  they  been  intelligently  managed,  is  also  true. 

ERROBS  OF  THE  PAST. 

The  tmstees  recognize  themselves  that  they  have  been  at  sea  during  all  these  long  years 
in  the  conduct  of  this  department,  and  listening  to  good  advice,  have  beg^n  to  refona  it 
altogether.  The  reports  of  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  various  classes,  where  alnost 
every  pupil  is  set  down  as  receiving  a  first-class  certificate,  read  very  agreeably,  but  an 
in  themselves  most  palpable  evidence  to  the  intelligent  reader  of  them,  of  the  lack  of  system 
and  purpose  which  prevailed.  But  a  new  life  begins  to  pervade  this  brandi,  and  we  ctn 
already  observe  most  gratifying  promise  of  prolific  fruit.  Before  the  lately-instituted 
reforms  of  the  schools,  pupils  were  permitted  to  choose  their  classes,  and,  indeed,  their 
grades  in  them.  It  rested  entirely  with  themselves  whether  they  began  with  drawing  the 
outline  of  a  parallelogram,  or  plunging  boldly  at  the  tortuous  difficulties  of  the  Laoetn. 
In  the  classes  where  drawing  from  the  flat  was  practiced,  the  pupil  might  exercise 
himself  or  herself  to-day  at  a  landscape ;  to-morrow  at  a  scroll ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  to 
find  in  the  class  of  color,  a  pupil  portrait-painting  who  had  never  received  a  single  lesson  at 
drawing  from  either  the  flat  or  round.  That  the  worthless,  if  not  evil,  results  of  all  this  should 
not  have  been  foreseen  is  surprising  enough.  But  when  we  reflect  how  little  oar  people 
have  known  of  art,  the  most  intelligent  of  them,  too,  we  can  understand  why  the  worthy 
gentlemen,  trustees  of  the  Cooper  Union,  should  take  for  gpranted  that  where  there  was  so 
much  show  of  paper  and  canvas,  and  such  a  number  of  first-class  certificates,  there  most 
be  good  and  useful  work  going  on.  Late  visits  to  Europe,  and  consultation  with  werkiiif 
art  associations  at  home,  have,  however,  awakened  these  gentlemen  to  the  necessity  of  sys- 
tematic training  in  art,  and  to  a  perception  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  easy  way  to  acquire 
the  facility  to  describe  a  graceful  form  or  to  put  colors  harmoniously  together — that  tiss 
can  be  accomplished  only  step  by  step,  beginning  with  the  lowest  and  skipping  none. 

BBFOEM  ATTEMPTED. 

Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Cooper,  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees,  as^ 
with  whom,  indeed,  the  entire  management  of  the  institution  may  be  said  to  rest,  was  the 
first  to  realize  that  the  art-schools  were  not  doing  the  service  which  they  ought.  He  saw 
that  to  secure  their  success  they  needed  to  bo  remodeled,  and  to  be  conducted  by  compe- 
tent art-teachers  whose  reputations  would  be  at  stake  in  the  result  With  a  view  of  aecmioir 
£uch  management  and  instruction,  Mr.  Hewitt  applied,  rather  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  tk 
National  Academy  of  Design  for  its  co-operation,  proposing  to  place  the  entiie  sum  allotted 
to  the  department  in  their  hands,  provided  they  found  accommodation  in  the  acadei? 
buildings  and  competent  teachers  for  the  classes.  Ailer  consider^le  discussion  and  int^- 
yiewing,  the  academicians  concluded  to  preserve  their  dignified  ease  rather  than  encoanber 
the  lalK)r8  which  the  scheme  proposed  (had  they  adopted  it)  would  have  entailed.  Ab«at 
this  time  Mr.  Hewitt  secured  the  services  of  Miss  Ellen  £.  Childe,  an  English  lady,  wboM 
received  thorough  diilliiig  in  the  schools  at  Kensington,  and  placed  her  in  charge  of  the  ^ 
classea  in  drawing;  the  services  of  Mr.  Victor  Nehlig,  N.  A.,  being  retained  as  ^Tofymttm 
painting.  Miss  Childe  began  at  the  beginning  with  her  pupils,  and  although  the  ait 
routine  was  at  first  unpleasant  to  many,  the  intelligent  giils  soon  began  to  disoenij 
there  was  more  pleasure  in  telling  the  simplest  truth  than  to  be  derived  from  elaboratef' 
such  as  were  betore  made  at  will,  and  which  were  all  misstatements.  Mr.  Nehlig^s  r" 
vas  all  that  it  could  be  expected  to  be  with  the  material  J^iyen  hkfi:  ^JSa^buld  i 
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painters  out  of  pupils  who  had  not  acquired  tbe  simplest  elementary  trainings;  nor  conld  he 
nave  sent  them  back  to  this  nnless  he  had  led  himself  alone  with  bis  easel.  He  was  the 
right  man  in  the  wrong  place,  for  there  was  really  no  need  of  such  as  he  at  all,  since  the 
object  of  the  institution,  m  this  respect,  was  not  to  make  artists,  bnt  artistic  workmen  and 
workwomen,  and  so  to  direct  their  talents. 


FLAN  PROPOSED  BY  PALETTE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  evening  classes  were  still  without  systematic  management,  when,  toward  the  close  of 
last  session,  an  offer  was  made  to  tbe  art  association  *'  Palette  "  of  New  York  that  it  should 
devise  a  scheme  for  the  better  mana^meut  of  the  art-schools  of  Cooper  Union,  and  to  pro- 
vide teachers  for  them  from  among  its  members.  The  Paletto  accepted  the  task,  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  artists  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  efficient  working  of  the  schools. 
This  committee  gave  much  of  its  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  scheme,  printed  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  committee  of  the  Cooper  Union,  by  whom  it  was  approved  and  accepted. 
But,  unfortunately,  when  the  matter  was  being  brought  to  a  close,  it  was  found  that  certain 
engagements  with  teachers  had  been  entered  into  by  the  trustees  during  the  negotiations 
which  conld  not  be  interfered  with,  but  the  existence  of  which  must  interfere  greatly  with 
the  programme  of  the  Palette.  So  the  association  declined  to  take  charge  or  the  schools 
until  the  Cooper  Union  was  in  a  position  to  give  them  full  charge  of  tbe  schools,  as  then, 
and  then  only,  would  it  be  fair  to  risk  the  reputation  ^f  the  society.  The  Palette  provided 
a  '*  working  plan,'*  based  on  a  map  of  the  various  rooms,  and  showing  the  available  space 
in  each.  By  this  plan  it  was  shown  that  in  the  evening  classes  methodical  instruction  could 
be  given,  by  systematic  alternation  of  teachers,  to  936  pupils,  each  pupil  receiving  two 
nights*  instruction  per  week,  and  that  from  the  same  teacher  until  promoted.  To  accom- 
plish this,  they  required  eleven  teachers  six  nights  weekly,  and  one  for  two  nights—the 
teacher  of  the  life-class. 

It  was  with  the  day-school  scheme  that  the  difficulty  arose  which  led  to  the  withdrawal  of 
their  proposition  by  tbe  Palette.  Here,  as  we  have  said,  certain  engagements  had  been 
made  by  the  trustees  which  stoo<)  in  tbe  way  of  a  perfect  organization,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Palette  in  carrying  out  the  scheme,  which,  but  for  this,  would  now  be  in 
snccessful  operation. 

In  the  mean  time  Miss  Childe  is  making  a  laudable  and  fruitful  effort  to  systematize  and 
develop  the  day-schools,  assisted  by  Miss  Powers,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Engel,  an 
artist  member  of  the  Palette. 

The  school  of  painting,  under  Mr.  Nehlig,  has  been  abandoned.  Some  seven  or  eight 
others,  members  of  the  Palette,  have  received  charge  of  the  evening  classes,  and  are  engaged 
at  this  time  in  the  effort  to  carry  out  the  scheme  suggested,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  without 
the  official  supervision,  advice,  and  assistance  of  competent  authorities.  It  ought  to  be 
stated  here  that  the  Palette  is  in  no  measure  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  schools  as 
they  are  now  conducted,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  teachers  are  those  suggested  by 
its  board  of  managers.  These  teachers  they  provided  from  among  the  members  of  the  asso- 
ciation, at  the  request  of  the  Cooper  Union,  but  they  have  not  organized  their  classes  for 
them,  nor  do  they  ever  see  their  work. 

THE  DAY-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

At  the  day-school,  which  is  for  women  exclusively,  the  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  a. 
m.  till  I  p.  m.,  with  a  brief  recess.  The  number  of  students  who  attended  this  school  last 
year  was  213.    The  number  at  close  of  term,  100. 

EVENING-SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

At  the  evening  classes,  for  men  exclusively,  the  branches  set  forth  in  the  following  table 
are  taught.    The  table  also  shows  the  character  of  the  attendance : 


I 


eS  g 

•a® 


¥ 

III 


I*cT«p€ctive  drawing 

I>rawing  from  cast 

I>ratrine  from  life 

>fecbam(Mil  drawing 

.▲T«hit«ctiiral  drawing. 

^Free-hand  drawing 

3Codeling  in  day 


Total. 


64 
57 
20 
1G6 
131 
605 
87 


45 
36 
14 
81 
73 
451 
37 


34 
3 
13 
35 
S6 
19S 
12 


1,130 

1 
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GENERAL  FEATURES.  . 

Tlie  schools  are  excellently  well  supplied  with  drawings  and  casts  ;  there  is  nothing  wlnt- 
ever,  needed,  denied  by  the  tnistees,  who  are  prompt  to  respond  to  applications.  In  the 
spirit  of  the  founder  of  the  institution,  they  are  willing  always  to  contribnte  all  that  mooej 
will  procure  to  secure  success.  Neither  are  the  schools  badly  arranged  as  for  space  and 
light,  yet  by  no  means  as  well  as  if  the  requirements  had  been  properly  understood  when 
the  plan  of  the  building  was  decided  upon.  In  this  particular  also,  however,  the  best  wada 
the  circumstances  has  been  done  lately,  so  as  to  give  the  schools  a  better  chance  of  proerws. 
Several  additional  class-rooms  have  been  fitted  up  and  the  lights  readjusted.  From  allthis, 
it  is  but  fair  to  conclude  that  the  art  department  of  the  Cooper  Union  will  do  itself  mudi 
more  credit  in  the  future  than  it  has  done  in  the  past,  even  if  the  certificates  and  medals  be 
not  handed  out  quite  so  freely.  The  wholesome  desire  which  uow  animates  the  trustees,  is  to 
have  their  schools  give  evidence  of  practical  results  on  all  sides.  They  have  at  last  realized 
that  the  mission  of  such  an  institution  is  better  served  by  teaching  the  pupil  to  draw  ia 
chalk  or  pencil  simple  objects,  carefully  and  well,  than  by  the  annual  exposition  of  daubs  ia 
oil-colors.  They  recognize  that  they  may  discover,  but  that  it  is  not  with  them  to  dewdtf, 
the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Biaphael ;  that  their  mission  is  fulfilled  when  they 
have  had  taught  successfully  how  to  add  grace  of  form  and  charm  of  color  to  the  eveiy-day 
things  of  life. 

ENGRAVINO  DEPARTMENT. 

The  school  of  engraving  on  wood,  for  women,  was  one  of  the  first  formed  in  the  institita. 
It  has  been  fairly  successful ;  would  be  much  more -so,  doubtless,  were  it  pushed  in  a  biiti> 
ness  way.  Of  this  school  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Cogswell  is  the  principal,  ohe  is  quite  expe- 
rienced and  competent^  and  has  her  whole  heart  in  her  work.  Orders  for  work  are  received 
here  and  executed  by  the  pupils  under  her  supervision,  the  pupil  receiving  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  her  work.  Last  year  the  pupils  received  over  $3,000.  Several  of  the  vooiig 
women  give  unmistakable  evidence  ot  talent  in  their  drawings  on  the  wood,  and  handle  the 
graver  with  that  delicacy  needed  to  insure  nice  results.  The  school  is  patronized  by  seveni 
of  the  New  York  publishers,  but  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  tact,  the  affiair  is  alto- 
gether too  small  for  an  industry  so  important,  and  with  a  little  management  its  usefulness 
might  be  much  extended  and  work  found  for  one  hundred  pupils.  There  are  but  thirty  now. 
It  IS  true,  however,  that  the  attendance  noted  does  not  fairly  represent  the  success  of  tbe 
school,  for  its  best  pupils  are  being  taken  away,  from  time  to  time,  to  good  situations.  It 
is  assuredly  a  success,  what  there  is  of  it,  but  it  might  be  very  much  better,  and,  as  we 
have  already  said,  very  much  bigger.  The  pupils  of  this  school  attend  the  same  hoaa  as 
those  of  the  drawing  class  for  women,  from  9  a.  m.  till  1  p.  m. 

SCHbOL  OF  TELEGRAPHY. 

In  April,  1869,  a  "finBe  school  of  telegraphy"  for  women  was  instituted,  which  Bsi 
proved  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  trustees,  when  the  project  was  first  spoken  oC 
were  met  promptly  by  offers  of  help  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  who  not 
only  famished  the  required  apparatus,  but  provided  a  highly  accomplished  instructiest* 
Hiss  Lydia  H.  Snow,  who  continues  the  principal  of  this  department  She  commenced 
with  sixteen  pupils,  which  number  has  been  increased  to  thirty,  all  that  can  be  aceoauDe- 
dated  in  the  school.  During  the  three  terms  of  its  working  thirty  young  women  have  obtaioed 
good  situations  out  of  the  school.  Only  pupils  who  are  prepared  to  accept  situations,  out 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  soon  as  they  are  qualified  to  take  them,  are  admitted  to  tlie 
school. 

A  school  for  young  men  was  set  in  operation  last  term,  which  was  fairly  succeasfnlt  bat 
which,  for  some  cause,  has  not  been  continued  this  season. 

LECTURES. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  lectures  before  referred  to  as  given  by  tbe  professors  of  deptit* 
meuts  to  their  respective  classes,  popular  lectures  are  delivered  in  the  large  hall.  TbeM 
are  given  each  Saturday  evening  during  the  term,  and  are  free  to  all.  During  the  Sais^ 
day  evenings  of  the  winter  of  ld70'-71,  the  following  gentlemen  lectured  on  the  sobjectt 
named : 

A.  J.  Mundella,  esq.,  M.  P.,  on  *'  Strikes,  arbitration,  and  labor  questions  in  Giei^ 
Britain." 

Professor  E.  L.  Yoomans,  M.  D.,  on  *'The  dynamics  of  life." 

Major  J.  W.  Powell,  on  **  The  great  Canon  of  the  Colorado." 

Hon.  N.  P.  Langford,  on  "The  Upper  Waters." 

Arthur  Oilman,  esq.,  on  ** Traits  of  Yankee  humor." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ebell,  on  *'The  mieroscope  and  its  revelations." 

Dr.  A.  J.  Ebell,  on  **The  anatomy  and  natural  history  of  Insect^  qqqT^ 
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Professor  W.  D.  Gannf  nfi^,  on  **  The  last  (glacial  epoch  in  America." 

P.  B.  Wight,  esq.,  on  ** Architecture  in  its  practical  relation  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day." 

Professor  8.  E.  Frobisher,  «*  Readings." 

R.  W.  Raymond,  esq.,  Ph.  D.,  on  *'  Darwin^s  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the  species." 

James  B.  Hodgskin,  esq.,  on  **Work,  weather,  and  wealth." 

Professor  Thomas  Eggleston,  on  '*  The  manufacture  of  iron." 

Professor  J.  C.  Zachos,  on  "  Shakespeare." 

Dr.  C.  P..  Chandler,  on  **  Illuminating  gas." 

Professor  Benjamin  SiUiman,  two  lectures  on  '*  The  atmosphere,  with  reference  to  respi- 
ration and  ventilation." 

Professor  Charles  Davies,  LL.  D.,  on  *'The  metric  system,  with  reference  to  its  intro* 
dnction  and  use  in  the  United  States." 

These  were  generously  attended  by  the  public,  and  were  of  wholesome  influence. 

BXTRA  CLASSES. 

Daring  last  winter  classea  worked  well  in  French,  English,  and  phonography;  but  the 
arrangements  of  these  for  this  season  had  not  been  perfected  at  this  writing.  The  course  in 
FVench  last  year  was  given  by  Professor  Etienne  LamberL 


TRADES  AND  OCCUPATIONS  OP  PUPILS. 


The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  institution,  indicates  the  daily  occu- 
pation of  the  pupils  of  the  school,  and  the  choice  of  study  made  by  them. 


OconpatioDS. 


Cl^ks  and  book-keepers 

Machinists  and  iron  workers 

Teachers  and  students 

Carpenters  and  cabinet-makers  . .. 
I>raaghtsiDeii  and  pattern-makers. 

Masons  and  builders 

Stone  and  marble  cotters 

Painters 

Piano-forte  makers 

Bngtneers 

Carvers  and  tamers 

Sansrersand  lithogn^hers 

AxUsto 

J'ewelers  and  watchmakers 

Printers 

Phnabers  and  gas-fitters 


Sonary  oocopations. . 
17ot  specified 


I 


109 
45 
18 
81 
11 
3 
3 


943 


I* 

s 


301 


10 


13 


131 


I 

'a 
1 


56 


45 


I 

i 

.a 


71 
23 

9 
27 

6 

3 

1 
41 
10 

3 
2U6 
101 

2 
29 
15 

3 


605 


i 


307 

177 

44 

138 

56 

33 

13 

52 

13 

27 

236 

196 

20 

51 

24 

19 

3 

63 

57 


1,458 


CONCLUSION. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  there  is  much  yet  to  do  to  develop  to  the  full  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Cooper  Union,  very  much  has  been  done  that  is  praiseworthy,  and  which  cannot 
but  have  had  a  marked  influence  for  g^ood.  As  we  said  at  the  outset,  much  of  that  good 
eannot  be  traced  far  beyond  its  source ;  but  hundreds  of  cases  are  on  record  where  the  in- 
airuetion  received  at  the  schools  of  the  Cooper  Union  has  materially  benefited  the  scholars. 
The  pnpils  of  past  years  are  to  be  found  to-day  occupying  positions  of  trust  and  reeponsi- 
bilitv,  which,  lacking  the  instruction  they  received  in  chemistry,  mechanics,  or  drawing, 
mm  the  case  ma^  be,  they  could  not  have  filled  creditably  or  profitably.  The  fruits  of  the 
»>od  maif*s  philanthropy  are  to  be  found  in  the  better  management  of  the  counting-house ; 
In  the  better  products  of  the  work-shops ;  in  the  comforts  and  happiness  which  they  have 
brought  to  manv  a  home. 

We  have  endeavored  to  i^uggeet  the  eood  accomplished  by  this  noble  institution,  this 
being  the  utmost  which  we  oouTd  do.  The  fruits  of  that  deea  of  trust,  made  twelve  years 
ago,  by  Peter  Cooper,  and  Sarah,  his  wife,  cannot  be  weighed  on  earth.     He  onlv,  who  can 

trace  a  noble  action  to  its  ultimate,  can  measure  the  worth  of  this  one  and  reward  it. 

D.  0*C.  TOWNLEY. 
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£DIJCATI01f  OF  ARTISAJTfiU 

The  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  Commissioner  by  a  yonn?  English  mechanic  resi- 
dent in  New  York  City,  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  containing  the  expression  of  a  practi- 
cal, intelligent,  and  trained  artisan,  who  has  seen  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  ad- 
vantages of  that  broader  educational  training,  for  which  he  so  strongly  pleads,  as  a  oecefisity 
alike  to  American  labor  and  capital. 

Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Education  : 

Dear  Sir  :  Since  arriving  in  this  countiy  and  mingline  among  its  mechanics,  I  have 
anxiously  sought  to  find  out  wherein  consists  the  difference  oetween  the  skilled  workers  of 
America  and  those  of  Europe.  Puzzled  at  the  outset,  by  noting  in  more  than  one  caie 
newly-arrived  artisans,  whom  I  knew  to  have  been  counted  in  the  old  home  as  first-dass 
workmen,  failing  to  satisfy  those  who  first  employed  them  here,  I  afterwards  saw  the  same 
men  answer  veir  well,  when  thev  had  adapted  themselves  to  the  American  system  of  work. 
The  inquiry  will  naturally  be,  what  is  the  difference  between  the  systems  of  Kngliah  wofk- 
men  and  American  7  So  far  as  my  observation  extends,  I  should  say  that  in  England,  as  a 
rule,  the  first  condition  of  work  is  that  it  should  be  done  well;  the  second,  that  it  shooM 
be  done  quickly.  Here^  the  first  condition  is,  that  it  be  done  quicklv,  the  quality  being  ct 
secondary  importance.  Employers  encourage  the  fast  workman,  before  the  slower  and  bet- 
ter artisan — tne  man  who  takes  pride  in  his  work— by  this  course  educating  their  employ^ 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  speed.  That  this  is  a  system  that  will  not  answer  in  the  nrtore^ 
however  well  it  may  £ave  done  in  the  past,  is  beginning  to  be  shown  by  the  ease  firstH^aas 
European  workmen  experience,  when  they  come  here  and  prove  their  skill,  in  ^tting 
employment  at  high  wa^s  in  the  many  new  trades  springing  up  within  our  midst — ttades 
that  require  skilled  manipulation  and  previous  training — while  many  native  workmen  have 
to  be  contented  with  the  rougher  work,  not  because  they  are  not  as  clever,  or  in  their 
natures  as  ^^aptable,  as  the  skilled  immigrant,  for  in  fact  they  are  more  so,  but  becanse 
they  lack  just  the  higher  technical  training  the  new  comers  have  had.  Let  me  draw  aa 
illustration  from  one  of  the  trades  I  am  best  acquaiuted  with — stone-cutting  and  carving. 

Here  in  New  York  are  to  be  found  the  fastest  stone-cutters  in  the  world ;  but  are  they  the 
best  ?  Hardly.  Any  one  who  has  visited  the  Central  Park  must  have  viewed  with  delight 
the  building  known  as  **  the  terrace."  On  it  are  found  the  finest  specimens  of  ornate  stone* 
cutting  to  be  found  in  the  country.  Was  this  cut  by  native  workmen  ?  With  perhaps  a 
few  exceptions,  the  answer  would  be,  no !  The  beautiful  carving  was  nearly  all  done  by 
foreigners,  who,  if  they  had  been  trained  here,  would  not  have  known  how  to  cut  anything 
outside  the,  to  them,  sing-song  work  of  Corinthian  leaves  and  capitals,  the  prescribed  pat- 
tern that  seems  to  be  essential  for  the  adornment  (or  disfigurement)  of  every  house  in  th^ 
city  (New  York)  that  is  built  with  a  stone  front  to  it.  The  workmen  in  the  building 
trades  afford  a  favorable  and  wide  field  for  technical  training.  The  carpenter,  the  plasterer, 
the  stone-cutter,  the  bricklayer,  or  the  painter,  all  work  out,  every  day  they  toil,  problems 
in  geometry,  mathematics,  and  mechanics,  to  say  nothing  of  architectural  constmctaoii, 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  claimed  to  be  a  result  of  the  three  previously  mentioned  sciences. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  mechanics  who  cover  this  country  with  habi- 
tations and  public  buildings  should  know  something  of  the  higher  branches  of  their  callings, 
without  that  knowledge  ^ing  required  to  become  highly  scientific.  Besides  the  boildhig 
trades  there  are  many  more  established  in  our  midst,  or  rapidly  forming,  as  the  resooroes  « 
the  country  develop  and  the  people  increase  in  wealth  and  education,  and  their  new  waats 
call  them  into  being,  in  which  technical  instruction  is,  or  will  be,  absolutely  needfhl ;  for 
instance,  to  workers  in  textile  fabrics,  cabinet  and  furniture  makers,  machinists,  engineers^ 
workers  in  leather,  in  bronze,  the  precious  metals,  gas-fixtures,  &c  Take  as  an  exam- 
ple the  pottery  trade.  Is  it  not  a  disgrace  to  American  manufacturers  and  workmen 
that  European  delf,  china,  and  glass  should  supply  so  much  of  the  demand  for  those  house- 
hold articles  and  ornaments  ?  Surely  there  must  be  a  clay  here,  if  wo  had  but  the  noen  who 
would  know  it  when  they  saw  it,  convertible  into  good  delf;  and  if  there  were  but  the  sam 
chances  for  instruction  here  as  there  now  are  in  Europe,  the  man  would  be  forthcoming  who 
would  not  deem  it  beneath  his  powers,  to  add  to  the  beautv  of  even  such  common  things  at 
a  cup  or  pitcher.  There  is  really  no  good  and  substantial  reason  why  American  winknwB 
should  forever  continue  to  imitate  the  patterns  of  European  g^ds.  Let  them  but  have  As 
same  chances  for  instruction  as  their  more  favored  rivals  have  had,  said  it  will  not  be  keg 
before  they  add  to  the  number  of  the  few  trades  in  which  they  have  shown  themm^Tai  t» 
be  the  equals  of  the  best  workmen  of  any  country. 

A  very  simple  trade,  commencing  at  first  from  the  ingenuity,  skill,  and  energy  of,  perinss, 
one  man,  will  oftentimes  spread  until  thousands  find  employment  and  a  livelihood  at  it.  TKi 
is  well  known.  I  simply  allude  to  it  that  I  may  cite  a  case  in  point;  that  of  the  nsMHtfb^ 
turing  of  children's  toys.  We  have  but  to  visit  any  extensive  warehouse  to  discover  htm 
''arge  a  proportion  of  those  deligtfts  of  children  are  imported.     Why  should  this 
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It  conld  be  stopped  if  tbe  action  of  other  goveroments  were  copied.  *'  Some  of  the  best 
Hiodeled  toys,"  says  Cassers  Magazino,  **  in  tbe  world  come  from  Grtinbeinscher,  in  Saxony, 
M-here  their  modeling ^s  attended  to  in  the  most  artistic  manner."  In  Germany  tbe  govem- 
ment  educates  its  children  in  artistic  constmction.  Hence  the  comparative  cheapness  with 
w^ch  we  procure  from  that  country  those  elegant  toys  that  so  aelight  young  America. 
The  Germaus  are  wise  enough  to  use  their  best  energies  aud  talents  in  such  simple  trades  as 
this,  while  dealing  with  the  mightier,  as  of  war  and  state  craft ;  and,  painstaking  as  they  are 
in  small  and  great  things^  it  is  no  wonder  they  reap  success.  That  trades  may  be  drawn 
away,  through  tbe  want  and  neglect  of  technical  training,  was  shown,  somewhat  to  the 
chagrin  of  Lnglish  manufacturers,  by  the  contents  of  thelast  great  Paris  industrial  exhi- 
bition. It  was  there  seen  that,  in  many  branches  of  industry  in  which  Englishmen  had 
loD^  been  accustomed  to  consider  their  country  unapproachable,  they  were  equaled,  if  not 
surpassed,  by  German,  French,  and  Belgian  manufactures,  and  that,  in  many  of  the 
lighter  businesses  requiring  taste  and  high  skill,  they  were  ** nowhere"  beside  their 
continental  rivals.  The  change  had  been  generally  wrought  within  ten  vears.  Naturallv, 
they  sought  to  learn  the  reason  for  this  state  of  things,  and  found  the  chief  to  be  that  the 
Prencb,  German,  and  Belgian  governments  had  striven,  with  great  success^  to  give  to  their 
artisans  such  a  thorough  technical  training  that  tbe  artisans  of  those  countries  were  able  to 
pat  their  individuality  into  their  work ;  that  is,  highly-skilled  workmen  were  able  to  turn 
out  highly-finished  work,  so  that  when  the  buyers  of  the  world  wanted  good  articles  they 
knew  they  could  get  them  of  such  or  such  a  Parisian  or  Brussells  firm.  The  revolution — 
for  snph  the  Paris  Exposition  proved  to  be — was  not  thrown  away  upon  the  English  people. 
It  was  generally  conceded,  after  a  lengthy  discussion,  that,  though  the  workmen  of  the  past 
had  been  able  to  get  along  by  sheer  industry,  for  the  future  their  powers  must  be  added  to  ; 
that,  instead  of  a  few  men  of  an  extensive  trade  being  first-class,  the  whole  trade  must  be 
lilted  up  to  their  plane.  This  could  only  be  done  by  an  improved  system  of  technical  edu- 
cation. What  was  found  to  be  needful  in  England  would  prove  of  great  use  here ;  nay,  the 
need  for  improvement  is  even  greater  here  than  there. 

The  question  will  be  naturally  asked,  **  What  is  meant  by  the  term  *  technical  education 
for  artisans  7' "  It  is  not  always  easy  to  find  a  definition  for  phrases  in  common  use,  gen- 
erally understood  in  a  vague  way,  but  thoroughly  comprehended  only  by  a  few  experts. 
Tbe  writer  thinks  he  wilf  not  be  far  wrong  if  he  defines  what  is  meant  by  the  term  in 
England,  by  illustration,  as  follows  :  A  bricklayer  should  not  only  know  how  to  lay  a  brick, 
but  why  he  lays  it— not  so  simple  a  thing  as  it  may  at  first  appear ;  that  an  engineer  should 
be  able  to  tell  when  his  machine  is  safe,  as  well  as  be  able  to  run  it ;  that  a  cabinet-maker 
should  know  something  about  the  principles  of  art,  as  w  ell  a^  to  fit  and  screw  pieces  of  wood 
together;  that  a  miner  should  have  some  acquaintance  with  geology  and  know  more 
about  mines  than  the  simple  fact  of  how  to  wield  a  pick  in  them  ;  that  ho  should  be  able  to 
toll  when  a  mine  is  safe,  and  when  it  is  not  so,  thus  avoiding,  if  possible,  repetitions  of  the 
Avondale  disaster.  Surely  this  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  practicable.  Artisans'  technical 
education  would  require  that  painters  should  know  how  to  harmonize  the  colors  they  so 
prodigally  spread  upon  our  habitations  and  public  edifices;  that  the  dyer  should  know 
someUiing  ot  the  properies  of  the  chemicals  used  in  his  business,  beside  their  mere  names, 
and  so  on  through  the  list  of  the  trades. 

In  France,  Switzerland,  and  most  of  Germany,  the  education  of  artisans  commences  when 
they  are  boys  at  school.  It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  taught  to  boys  before  they  are 
sent  out  into  tbe  world  to  learn  a  trade  that  will  serve  in  making  what  they  will  be  shown 
easy,  of  comprehension  to  them.  In  England,  in  very  many  schools,  they  now  teach  free-hand 
drawing,  once  or  twice  a  week,  to  the  children  attending  them.  Here  I  must  record  my 
earnest  conviction  that  it  is  as  absolutely  necessary  to  teach  boys  who  have,  in  after  life,  to 
get  their  livelihood  by  skilled  labor,  free-hand  drawing  ;  although  it  be  but  the  simple  rudi- 
ments of  that  art,  to  me  it  seems  as  necessary  as  that  they  should  know  how  to  write,  it 
being  as  easy  to  teach  one  as  the  other.  The  very  fact  that  nearly  all  can  be  taught  to  write, 
proves  that  they  can  also  be  taught  how  to  draw,  writing  being  really,  after  all,  but  a  species 
of  drawing.  Then  free-hand  drawing  is  a  splendid  method  of  training  the  hand  and  eye 
into  perceptions  of  size,  order,  and  proportion.  If  boys  are  taught  (and  girls,  also)  how  to 
draw,  even  but  a  little,  they  become  apt  to  learn  many  things  pertaining  to  the  business  of 
their  after-life  that,  without  such  knowledge,  would  be  as  a  scaled  book  to  them.  Besides, 
what  is  of  ^reat  importance,  the  time  of  journeyman  and  foreman,  who  have  to  teach  the 
apprentice,  is  saved.  This  the  writer  has  proved  by  personal  experience.  He  would  rather 
teach  half  a  dozen  boys  how  to  cut  and  carve  stone,  if  they  had  had  even  this  slight  preliminary 
training,  that  can  be  so  easily  imparted  at  the  common  schools,  than  he  would  show  one 
who  did  not  know  how  to  wield  a  pencil. 

If  we  proceed  to  the  journeyman,  we  shall  find  that  having  some  knowledge  of  free-hand 
drawing,  architectural  and  mechanical  draughting  becomes  eas¥  of  comprehension.  The 
economizing  of  the  time  of  employes  and  men  holds  good  here ;  half  their  time  and  care  would 
be  saved  if  the  men  under  them  only  had  some  technical  knowledge,  beside  a  saving;  in 
material  oftentimes  spoiled  by  the  mistakes  made  through  imperfectly-understood  instructions 
or  ignorance  of  aught  besides  the  simplest  work. 

The  leaders  of  our  industries  would  have  less  care,  more  time  to  study  out  the  improve- 
ments, and  find  new  fields  for  their  energies.    The  boy  who  had  had  his  mind  prepared, 
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bis  eye  and  hand  trained,  by  even  the  8im]>le8t  lessons  of  the  common  drawing  school, 
would,  as  a  rule,  foe  ea^r  to  learn  more.  It  is  just  here  that  a  system  of  good  night  or  Inlf- 
time  schools  would  prove  of  great  practical  utility,  coupled  with  some  genetal  ajstem  of 
schoote  of  art,  such  as  have  been  established  in  England  in  connection  with  the  Sotitli  Etm- 
sington  Museum,  with  branches  established  in  every  town  of  any  importance,  and  httviof 
avenues  open  for  the  exceptionally  talented  pupils  to  travel  upward  toward  the  ceatral  school 
of  art,  where  they  might  receive  the  very  highest  training  that  could  be  given  them.  MoseoBs 
and  galleries  of  industry  and  art  are  also  of  surpassing  importance,  as  silent  but  patieot 
instructors.  America  is  shamefully  behind  in  the  matter  of  having  public  musenma,  eonld- 
ering  the  position  she  holds  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  only  surprising^  that  her 
people  should  have  been  able  to  do  as  well  as  they  have  done.  Their  success  most  be  as- 
cribed to  that  indomitable  energy,  characteristic  of  Americans,  rather  than  to  any  aid  gim 
them  by  the  national  or  State  governments  in  whose  hands,  by  right,  the  power  rests.if  the  w{& 
be  there,  to  see  that  their  people  have  every  advantage  afforded  by  other  governments  to  thfir 
own  people  in  the  training  that  goes  before  all  work.  The  writer  devoutly  hopes  this  letting 
alone  an  important  need  of  the  enrichers  of  the  country  will  soon  be  changed.  It  most  see 
that  it  is  but  poor  economy  to  stop  at  only  tho  frame-work,  when  paying  for  or  preparing  fat 
the  education  of  the  people. 

With  facilities  for  instruction  freely  open  to  all,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  eager  pupQs. 
This  is  shown  by  the  success  of  the  noble  institution  given  to  this  city  by  Peter  Cooper,  aid 
by  the  results  of  the  act  of  Mr.  Wfaitworth,  in  England,  in  founding  scholarships  open  toeveiy 
working  man  who  could  win  them  by  his  abilities.  The  example  of  these  two  gentloDen  is 
worthy  of  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  swarming  crop  of  millionaires  America  is  pfodac* 
'  ig.  Enriched  by  labor,  they  cannot  do  a  more  graceful  thing  than  to  help  labor  to  farther 
tip  itself. 

^  LOUIS  J.  HHTTON. 
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TB[£  OBJJBCTS  OF  TH£  KIN DEBGABTEN. 


THE  NAME  ''KINDERGARTEN. 


Fanny  Fern  gives  a  very  amusing  acconnt  of  her  sleepless  nights,  in  endeayoriog  to  find 
suitable  name  for  her  last  new  b<K>k,  and  how,  when  toward  the  grey  dawn  one  morning 
be  joroped  oat  of  bed,  exclaiming,  '*I*ye  got  it^Gioger-Snaps."  Her  husband  thought 
^e  had  been  seized  with  a  sndden  fit  of  lunacy,  and  mildly  inquired  what  it  was  she  hSd  7 
You  stupid  thing,  a  name  to  my  book."  **  I  have  got  it— Cosmos, '  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
DO  day  exclaimed  to  his  most  intimate  friend,  Karl  August  Yarnhagen  yon  der  Ense,  with 
horn  he  had  consulted  for  years  in  regard  to  the  most  proper  and  si^ificant  name  of  his  excel- 
iut  and  "immortal  work.**  '*  I  have  got  it— Kindergarten,'*  Fredenck  Froebel  exclaimed  one 
ue  summer  eyening,  when,  walking  in  theXhuringian  Mountains,  arm  in  arm  with  his  most 
itimate  friend,  Wilhelm  Middendorff,  they  came  to  one  of  the  loyeliest  spots  conceivable, 
'bit  was  only  thirty-two  years  ago.  It  took  Froebel  more  than  fifty-fiye  years  of  his  life 
efore  he  could  exclaim  *' I  haye  got  it— Kindergarten,**  or  the  **paradise  of  childhood,**  as 
ae  kindergarten  has  properly  been  called.  The  somewhat  fanciful  but  not  altogether 
guretiye  name  of  kindergarten  was  selected,  allowing  poetical  loyers  of  childhood  to  indulge 
1  association  of  a  beautiful  garden-full  of  happy  children  with  that  garden  of  Eden  in  which 
ie  human  race  spent  its  infancy.  The  word  Eden  signifies  pleasure,  and  the  garden  of  Eden 
light  be  called  the  place  or  garden  of  pleasure. 

THE  THREE  OBJECTS  OF   THE  lUNDERGARTEN. 

In  Germany,  where  the  system  has  been  tried  for  many  years,  the  objects  of  the  kinder- 
garten haye  been  considered  under  three  heads :  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  protect  the  children 
rom  the  hurtful  influences  of  nature,  and  from  the  corruptions  of  society ;  secondly,  it  is  to 
trovide  the  most  improying  kinds  of  play  and  occupation  for  children,  as  well  as  the  purest, 
nost  deyoted  moral  guidance,  where  that  of  the  mother  has  been  remoyed  ;  thirdly,  it  is  to 
^ord  the  basis  of  cnltiyating  the  art  of  infant  training,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  oi 
dueation  among  women. 

TO  OBTAIN  THE  FIRST  OBJECT, 

tsptdons,  airy,  dry  room,  with  a  warden  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  procured  by  the  nnited  efforts 
>f  leyeral  neighboring  families.  Twelye  will  be  found  a  conyenient  ayerage  number  of  chil- 
Ireo  for  one  kindergarten.  There  should  not  be  more  than  twice  that  number,  nor  fewer 
ban  half.  From  room  and  garden  must  be  remoyed  all  objects  that  might  injure  the  chil- 
ben  during  their  play,  or  might  be  destroyed  by  them.  The  dress  of  the  chilofren  must  be 
|imp]e,  calculated  to  stand  wear  and  tear.  An  incalculable  amount  of  morel  injury  is  kept 
rem  the  children  by  the  kinder^rten,  which  remoyes  them,  at  least  for  a  part  of  the  day, 
rom  persons  nnfit  for  infant  treining.  All  persons  are  unfit  to  educate  who  are  themseWes 
lot  educated,  or  educated  badly.  Therefore,  domestic  seryants  are,  in  general,  unfit  company 
or  children,  as  was  preached  by  Locke  nearly  two  hundred  years  affo.  In  the  case  of 
Bothers  alone,  and  or  the  nearest  female  relatiyes,  it  may  be  supposed  that  loye  and  instinct 
oake  up  for  the  want  of  skill  in  education  to  a  certain  degree.  But  the  females,  who,  as 
^ired  seryants,  haye  so  much  to  do  with  the  early  training  of  our  children,  are  notoriously 
Dcotnpetent  in  both  respects.  Their  kindness  is  apt  to  turn  into  flattery,  their  strictness 
nto  cruelty.  Many  of  them  are  abusiye  in  language,  yulgar  in  sentiment,  in  behayior,  in 
iverythin^.  Their  moral  standard  is  generelly  low ;  their  opinions  and  notions  are  disfigured 
t>7  prejudice,  Ignorance,  and  supenution.  Yet  it  is  to  these  persons  that  we  intrust  our 
uuldren  at  the  yery  time  that  their  natures  are  most  tender  and  pliant,  and  when  their 
^itpositions  are  forming  for  good  or  for  eyiL  It  is  one  of  the  chief  merits  of  the  kinder- 
^^^^  system  that  it  sayes  our  little  ones  from  being  exposed  to  such  influences ;  for 
■uiedacated  females  are  expressly  excluded  from  all  share  in  their  management  At  the  age 
>B  question,  moreoyer,  children  are  particularly  unfit  for  being  left  to  their  own  society, 
uiOQgb  they  are  so  much  the  more  benefited  by  being  collected  around  their  trainer.  In  one 
B«D^  they  are  innocent,  because  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  good  and  eyil,  riffbt 
uid  wronff.  Allow  them  to  congregate  as  an  untended  flock,  and  there  shoots  forth  a 
^owth  of  rank  passions,  anger,  yiolence,  cruelty,  (particularly  to  animals,)  destructiyeness, 
lealoQsy,  cowaroice,  and  folly.  But  biing  these  children  together,  with  their  minds  turned, 
°^k  ^P^^^^  ^^^  other,  but  toward  the  superior  mind  of  an  educated  person  ameng  them, 
wbo  has  food  for  their  minds>  who  giyes  them  games  and  improying  occupations,  whom, 
l^more,  they  loye  and  reyere,  and  their  natures  seem  changed— the  animal  part  tamely  senres 
t&e  angelic.  Such  is  the  process  of  the  kindergarten.  It  is  the  garden  in  which  the  dione 
P*rt  m  man  is  to  be  cnltiyated  from  infancy.  ^  t 
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THE  SECOND  AND  POSTTIVE  OBJECT 

of  the  kindergarten  is  to  supply  ihe  children  with  the  favoring  influences  of  natnre  and  ciriE- 
zatioD,  and  to  secure  for  tnem  the  best  moral  guidance.  Of  the  natural  obj^Uirbicb 
should  surround  children  the  most  beneficial  wifl  be  the  garden,  with  grass-plat,  gnrekd 
walks,  some  banks  of  sand,  clay,  or  mold,  some  water,  stones,  vegetation,  more'  or  ies. 
according  to  circumstances.  A  supply  of  natural  products  for  play-material,  such  as  letTes, 
flowers,  seeds,  shells,  feathers,  pebbles,  sticks,  thorns,  barks,  moss,  &c.,  will  be  collected 
in  walks  with  the  children.  There  is  nothing  that  gives  children  more  imprDving  ptesnie 
than  little  foraging  expeditions,  which,  indeed,  form  an  important  part  of  toe  systen.  lib 
wonderful  to  what  an  infinite  variety  of  purposes  such  material  will  be  put,  speatanewiH, 
by  the  children ;  how  much  inventive  power  will  be  developed,  and  how  useful  all  fins  ibij 
be  made  for  a  knowledge  of  nature  at  a  later  stage. 

More  important  for  later  scientific  knowledge  are  the  artificial  products  which  sre  ti 
serve  for  playthings.  Ready-made  toys  are  almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  kindeiisazteQ, 
and  should  be  nearly  so  from  the  nursery.  Their  influence  is  of  Httle  value  for  chiUien,  «e 
that  of  ready-made  truths  and  opinions  for  adults,  in  matters  in  which  they  ought  to  be  estliU 
to  judge  for  themselves.  The  best  use  that  children  generally  make  of  toys  is  to  Ivaak 
them,  to  examine  how  they  are  made  and  what  they  are  composed  of,  and  to  make  of  tboa 
something  to  their  own  taste.  For  such  naughtiness,  which,  however,  cannot  happen  in  tbe 
kindergarten,  they  are,  of  course,  punished  in  the  nursery.  Something  ready-made,  1k^ 
ever,  is  necessary,  only  it  should  be  simple  and  not  too  plentiful.  The  kindeigaiten  fiw 
what  is  reouired  in  the  shape  of  cubic  bricks,  tablets  of  wood,  little  slicks  of  oeitsia  pro- 
portionate lengtiis  for  laying  figures,  or  sharpened  to  be  stock  into  softened  peas,  for  fmm 
the  shapes  of  crystals  and  other  structures,  paper  for  folding  and  cutting  out  figaies  aid 
ornaments,  clay  for  modeling,  scissors,  harmless  knives,  slates,  pencils,  and  other  siimlir 
things.  Here,  also,  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see  what  little  children  will  make  oat  of  th« 
old  nursery  regime^  how  skillful  their  little  hands  become,  and  how  much  more  their  minds 
are  intent  on  constructing  than  on  breaking  them.  But  when  the  play-room,  the  gudec 
and  playthings  are  provided,  success  will  still  depend  on  the  manner  in  which  atfvt 
used,  and  therefore  on  the  person  who  conducts  the  children's  occupations.  For  the  wcm 
grateful,  though  by  no  means  easy,  duty  a  class  of  persons  must  be  secured  who  are  nsa- 
rally  fond  of  children  and  inclined  to  enter  into  their  leelings,  who  easily  peroelte  tfaor 
wants  and  are  rich  in  resources  to  supply  them— < persons  of  a  pure,  loving  heart,  a  colirrsied 
mind,  and  possessed  of  the  accomplishments  which  grace  our  educated  females ;  for  tb«7 
must  be  able  to  sing  songs,  invent  games,  tell  stories,  and  draw  pictures  to  illustrate  tbeic 
know  something  about  natural  history,  have  a  distinct  notion  of  the  powers  of  the  hamss 
mind,  and  the  general  laws  of  their  development,  and  understand  the  principles  of  mon^ 
philosophy — at  all  events,  sufficiently  to  know  that  a  little  child  must  not  be  treated  tot 
early  as  a  responsible  agent,  and  can  hardlv  deserve  punishment  any  more  than  aaaaisni 
or  a  table.  By  such  knowledge  alone  can  tne  gross  mistakes  so  commonly  oommitladini^ 
training  of  children  be  avoided. 

AN  APPROPRIATB  WORK  FOR  YOUNG  AND  ACCOMPLISHED  WOMEN. 

Excepting  mothers,  no  other  class  of  nersons  can  be  more  fit  or  worthy  to  leign  in  At 
kindergarten  than  the  well-educated  ana  accomplished  yotug  ladies  of  modera  sodstjr,  t^ 
verv  class  with  whom  at  present  we  do  not  know  what  to  do.  Social  science  is  damM 
in  demanding  for  a  large  portion  of  that  class  a  more  useful  employment  than  to  wiitiK 
husbands. 

Let  the  kindergarten  system  become  general  ani^  proper  rmplojmenl  h  (unnd^  to 
benefit  of  every  future  generation.     It  may,  with   n'ti^ioii,  be  mainhiinod  thiit  af 
bodied  man  should  be  prepared  to  be  a  eolcUer ;  ev*.ry  fenmle  i^hotild  be  eqtialhr  ^miM^^ 
educate  children.    The  country  has  not  always  eneaups  to  He  killei),  but  it  has  al^^* 
ycuDg  generation  to  be  reared.    Rank  makes  no  f^xceptioti  as.  to  tbe  Boldier  {  io  «s^F^  "^ 
the  claim  on  the  female  sex  to  train  up  the  new  genc'ratioii  bo  geuttal.     In  wboSetvr 
the  kindergarten  be  established,  its  training  wnibe  wortbj  of  an  ofikpriuf  datiiaed  1 
come  ii-ee  moral  agents,  conscious  of  immortality.    In  Gerinitnyt  i^ie  laud  uf  vduci 
has,  from  its  beginning,  been  favored  by  the  great  of  the  land.    The  niotb*r  <*t"  i^ 
de  Paris  took  her  little  son  to  a  kindergarten  near  Ebeuaeh,  in  whteh  he  rve^ivvd  ^^* 
his  earliest  education.    And  even  princesses  have,  In  the  kinderigarttiu,  tried  their  hio^  - 
infant-training. 

mS  THIRD  OBJECT  OP  TRE  KTHDEnOARTEN. 

In  the  third  place,  then,  the  kindergarten  ie  to  form  tht:  basis  of  cnldTatiiif  ^^* 
infant- training  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  ffdncation  among^  women,  A»>3  ^^J' 
education,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual,  cannot  be  made  au  object  v(  stoJy  ti  fc^ 
the  kindergarten  has  suggested  the  plan  of  connectlu^  wUb  normal  inslitiitfona  iliK*l^^ 
or  finishing  education  of  the  female  sex.  Where  there  ar<?  favorable  looaliliaa  ifcsj*^* 
be  estabUshed  model  kindergartens  for  practical  demouHtraiiont  oMke  afsfa»i 
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»f  lectnres  shonlcl  be  delivered  to  all  female  studentg,  in  all  brancbes  bearing  upon  tbe 
tdocation  of  children,  both  within  and  bevond  the  limits  of  the  kindergarten.  And  what 
^iences  and  arts  do  not  bear'upou  this  subject  7  If  there  be  some  minimom  of  knowledge 
md  pfoficiency  in  a  subject  that  must  be  possessed  before  it  can  be  tanght,  there  is  no  mazi- 
uum  that  may  be  snrpassed.  The  abUity  to  sing  a  little  song  well,  and  accompany  the 
hildren  on  the  piano,  which  belongs  to  the  kindergarten,  will  not  be  impaired  by  such  pro- 
icieocy  as  will  do  for  the  drawing-room ;  to  draw  on  a  schooj-board  a  scene  including  animals 
tud  persoos,  composed,  of  course,  or  arranged  by  herself,  though  not  requiring  the  talent  of 
I  Rosa  Bouheur,  may  test  the  skill  of  an  artist  To  make  a  set  of  little  toys  from  tbe  five 
egular  solids,  with  sticks  stuck  into  softened  peas,  and  likewise  pyramids  prisms,  plane 
igures,  dec,  and  give  them  the  right  names,  as  to  divide  a  cube  into  its  fractional  partA, 
ind  let  the  children  perceive  that  one-eighth  is  exactly  two-fourths — these  mathematical 
>]aj8,  the  most  improving  of  the  kindergarten,  demand  a  knowledge  of  geometry — the 
wonder  the  better.  Why  do  young  ladies  learn  geometry  7  Here  is  a  useral  and  worthy 
>bjecL  But  there  is  much  more  to  be  done.  Children  will  as  easily  learn  French  and 
jeiBian  songs  in  the  kindergarten  as  to  talk  French  and  German  in  the  nursery.  Then 
here  are  a  thousand  questions  to  be  answered  about  matters  of  natural  hii^tory  and  physics. 
kVhy  does  the  brook  always  fl«»w  7  where  does  it  run  7  What  is  the  moon  7  why  does  it 
bine  f  where  does  it  go  7  What  is  the  wind  7  What  makes  the  waves  of  the  sea  7  What 
8  tbe  use  of  this  plant  7  Why  does  a  ball  fall ;  a  soap-bubble  rise  7  Why  do  flowers  stuck 
n  tbe  sand  wither  so  soon  7  Where  does  this  animal  live  7  If  not  snubbed  and  stunted 
>j  being  told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intellectual  craving  of  u 
fonng  child.  The  wisdom  of  the  deepest  philosopher  may  be  insufficient  for  answering 
iome  of  these  Questions,  but  a  judicious  reply,  striking  out  the  first  spark  of  reflection,  may 
(Urt  the  germ  lor  the  later  researches  of  a  Newton, 

WHAT  18  REQUIRKD  OF  THE  TEACHERS. 

Tie  most  essential  part  of  the  whole  system  is  the  methodical  arrangement  of  the  exercises 
md  tbe  games,  and  tne  explanations  g^ven  by  Froebel  to  those  who  are  to  conduct  them. 
To  know  them  all,  is  quite  a  study  ;  to  apply  them  well,  an  art ;  to  understand  their  slgnifi- 
caDce,  their  effort,  the  order  and  manner  in  which  they  ought  to  be  given  to  the  children,  is 
iscience.  The  young  trainer  must  know  what  to  select  from  the  great  store  to  suit  the 
iifiVrent  ages,  how  long  to  continue  one  exercise  so  as  not  to  overstretch  the  faculties. 
Ibere  k  great  power  united  in  her  hands,  and,  not  to  misuse  it  sue  most  well  understand 
tbe  infant  nature  on  which  it  is  exercised. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  PERFECTION  OP  THE  INDIVIDUAL. 

The  kindergarten  involves  the  best  of  the  Pestalozzian  system,  and  some  of  FroebeVs  prin- 
ciples were  alreally  laid  down  by  Locke,    The  kindergarten  is  one  of  the  consequences  of 
bat  principle  of  modern  education  which  aims  at  the  perfect  cultivation  of  tne  human 
ndividaal,  individual  perfection.    This  is  to  be  the  grand  result  of  education ;  and  the  way 
0  it,  the  method,  is  the  free  development  of  the  mental  faculties.    Froebel  saw  this  principle 
pjoined  in  Christianity,  **  Be  ye  therefore  perfect,  even  as  your  Father  in  Heaven  is  per- 
'eet/'  and  considered  ms  system  eminently  Christian.    He  tried  to  carry  out  the  developing 
ttetbodinto  all  branches  of  instruction,  first  in  the  school  at  Keilhau,  and  aflerward  applied 
i  to  infant  training.    This  method  may  be  defined  as  education,  guided  bv  the  true  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  as  by  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.    A  little  of  that  knowl- 
edge shows  that  the  education  of  the  youngest  requires  the  greatest  skill,  because  every- 
bmg  belonging  to  their  education  must  be  done  for  them,  while,  as  thev  grow  older,  tbe^ 
tKu  more  and  more  to  educate  themselves,  till,  at  the  age  of  manhood,  tney  are  left  to  self- 
i^eatioo.    Thus  as  young  people  grow  older  the  educator  has  less  and  less  to  do  for  them, 
^ben,  with  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  the  child  begins  to  reflect,  he  is  capable  of  conceiving 
hBeral  purposes,  though  in  particular  cases,  and  of  employing  means  for  them,  that  is,  of 
pkiag.    His  trying  to  ^t  and  use  means  for  ends  is  learning,  and  fits  him  for  the  school, 
pe  occupations  of  tne  kmdergarten  are  merely  a  playing  at  school,  and  in  this  sense  the 
pdergaiten  is  a  play  school,  in  which,  if  children  are  not  exactly  taught  to  play,  they  are 
■ded  kote  to  play.    They  are  full  of  activity,  and  all  that  is  wanted  is  the  supply  of'^pro- 
poMterial  and  libertv  to  exert  their  powers  upon  it;  these  powers  are  summed  up  in  imag- 
IttioD,  first  betrayed  by  the  impulse  of  the  will  to  produce  soone  effect,  and  then  defined  by 
litation.  The  first  plays  are  imitations  of  motions  and  actions  which  the  children  have  per- 
Ived,  and  which  the  trainer  takes  advantage  of  in  order  to  teach  thran  gracefiil  motions 
ptbdr  limbs  and  bodies.    Of  the  quiet  games,  the  most  simple  are  those  with  the  natural 
Pduets  obtained  from  their  walks.    Next  come  those  with  the  divided  cube,  for  which  each 
■Id  is  supplied,  ist,   with  a  box  containing  eight  cubes,  then  with  one    containing 
P|it  hrleks,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  sections,  then  one  with  some  diagonal  sec- 
m  of  cubes,  and  lastly  one  of  bricks  with  subdivisions.    These  blocks  are  first  applied 
fthe  construction  of  familiar  objecte,  as  houses,  chairs,  tables,  everything  which  may  bo 
Bnded  under  the  forms  of  use,  and  which  are  interesting  even  to  the  youngest.    The 
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fonns  of  beauty  and  mnmetiy  require  more  sense,  but  are  found  to  be  inezbaostiUj 
attractive.  And  last  oi  all  come  tbe  forms  of  knowledge,  wbicb  familiarize  them  with  tk 
geometrical  properties  of  the  cube,  and  the  names  of  its  sides  and  lines.  Then  tablets  an 
introduced,  some  of  equilateral,  some  of  triangular  shape,  which  impress  them  \nth  tbe 
peculiarity  of  the  numbers  three,  six,  nine,  as  squares  do  with  the  numbers  two,  four,  dgfat. 
At  last,  sticks  and  peas,  or  sticks  alone,  serve  as  material  for  forms  of  use,  of  beamy,  ui 
of  knowledge.  The  latter  may  .lead  far  into  a  knowledge,  of  course  merely  intuitiTe,  of 
geometrical  relations  and  laws.  The  use  of  sticks  disciplines  the  eye  for  drawing,  wbid 
also  requires  skillful  manipulation  of  the  pencil.  The  age  from  three  to.seven  years  setna 
to  be  the  period  of  fantastic  invention,  in  which  latent  genius  is  developed,  and  which  luj 
be  compared  with  the  plowing  and  sowing  season  of  husbandry.  This  most  impoitut 
season  of  childhood  is,  how  often,  allowed  to  pass  neglected.  Poor  children  in  ihe  connHj 
are  often  better  provided  with  righ  t  occupations  than  the  children  of  the  rich,  which  may  in  wm 
measure  account  for  the  genius  which  springs  up  in  country  colleges.  It  will  thus  be  obsored 
that  the  material  given  to  children  is  at  first  the  most  natural,  and  is  followed  by  tbe  mon 
and  more  artificial.  The  latter,  again,  is  c^ven  at  first  In  the  most  simple  and  palpable  skape. 
and  is  followed  by  representations  of  abstractions  more  and  more  removed  from  tbe  con- 
crete. The  highest  intellectual  effort  in  the  kindergarten  is  the  Pestalozzian  form  of  drawii^  m. 
slates  or  drawing  in  books  ruled  over  with  smaU  squares.  This  drawing,  though  eatuvty 
under  the  rule  of  imagination,  prepares  for  proper  drawing,  for  writing,  and  for  ^metry, 
better  than  anything  else.  Children,  at  an  early  age,  become  excessively  fond  of  it;  coo- 
sider  it  quite  an  amusement,  and  yet  will  work  at  it  an  hour  without  getting  tired,  so  tbat 
it  may  be  necessary  to  check  their  eagerness.  Of  poetry,  accompanied  by  music,  great  i» 
is  made  in  the  kinaergarten,  which  offers  a  most  extensive  field  to  the  poetical  and  musical 
genius  of  ladies  who  love  children  and  the  pure  joy  of  their  paradise.  In  Germany,  Hoc- 
man  von  Fallersleben  has  shown,  by  his  "  Kinderlieder,"  that  verses  which  please  llttie  cldl- 
dren  mav  have  poetical  charms  for  every  period  of  life,  and  some  of,tbe  best  composen 
have  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  words  by  their  graceful  composition.  The  first  visible  effect 
of  a  well-conducted  kindergarten  on  the  children  is  that  it  tames  them.  They  soon  cvidc« 
that  their  happiness  is  increased.  Though  more  gentle,  they  become  more  lively.  TLei 
affection  for  their  trainer,  the  kindergarten,  is  great,  yet  their  love  to  their  parents  does  jM 
seem  to  diminish.  It  is  found  that  ut  home  they  are  much  more  quiet,  because  they  soon 
find  a  quiet  amusement  and  eagerly  engage  in  it.  The  genial  occupation  of  their  braia, 
combined  with  the  bodily  exercises  and  the  happy  humor  in  which  they  seem  to  be,  fe 
hours,  when  in  the  kindergarten,  cannot  but  favor  an  increase  of  their  natural  faculties. 

A  generation  that  has  passed  through  the  developing  eystem  which  be^ns  in  the  kisd^- 
garten  will  have  learned  self-command  or  virtue,  will  be  possessed  of  pure  and  genuioe 
taste,  and  will  be  self  dependent  both  in  thought  and  action.  As  a  striking  testimony  to 
this  effect,  we  may  take  the  proceedings  of  the  Russian  government  against  that  mtom 
since  1850.  Fichte,  in  his  addresses  to  the  Carman  nation,  has  recommenced  national  eda- 
cation  on  the  developing  svstem.  John  Jahn  applied  it  to  physical  education  by  his  "Turn- 
weeen,"  or  gymnastics,  which  quickly  spread  over  Germany,  and  was  as  quickly  put  down 
as  politically  dangerous.  Froebel  tried  to  apply  it  to  general  education,  but  the  Gensai 
governments,  particularly  Austria  and  Prussia,  were  frightened  at  the  spirit  of  independsDoe 
from  which  the  system  proceeded  and  which  it  fostered.  Prussia,  receding  more  and  more 
from  her  glorious  efforts  of  1813,  almost  eradicated  the  developing  principle  from  her  natknsl 
education,  once  so  renowned.  But  a  better  spirit  is  alive  again  in  Germany.  '*  Tumen"  is  acaii 
flourishing,  and  national  education,  on  the  developing  principle,  again  appears  as  one  ottk 
great  objects  of  interest  to  the  German  nation.  Consequences  of  the  kindergart^i  tji^i^ 
on  the  female  portion  of  the  population  will  proceed  from  two  sources  at  once ;  fhw  tk 
better  training  of  children,  and  from  the  complete  education  of  those  who  are  to  train  Umb- 
The  advantages  of  a  system  which  places  infant  training  in  the  hands  of  educated  wsiBtf 
can,  perhaps,  not  be  too  highly  estimated.* 

EXPLANATORY  KOTE  OF  THE  PLAN  OF  THE  EXERCISES  IN  THE  KJNIHSRGARTKIU 

The  time  of  occm>ation  in  the  kindergarten  is  three  or  four  hours  on  each  week-day,  rssaaSj 
from  9  to  12  or  1  o*cK>ck ;  the  changes  from  one  to  another  occupy  from  twenty  to  thirty  mtsaut. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  arrangements  and  furniture  must  have  a  special  adapttOPi 
to  the  method  of  teaching.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  desks  ai^  covered  with  Imes,  wbid  a^ 
squares  of  an  inch ;  this  teaches  the  child  to  arrange  his  material  in  an  orderly  mamwr.  o^ 
ever,  all  occupations  that  can  be  engaged  in  out  of  doors  should  be  carried  on  in  tht  ff^ 
whenever  the  season  and  weather  permit.  The  character  of  the  plays  is  such  that  •ww^ 
struction  is  combined  with  the  amusement,  for  pleasant  games  introaucod  are  almort^wg 
accompanied  by  singing.  There  are  movement  plays,  so-called,  symbolic  pUyi,  ^JJ^r 
tbe  forces  of  nature  are  introduced,  as  in  the  games  of  the  wind-mUl  and  tbe  wtirWiig, 
Ac,  or  tbe  children  imitate  the  flying  of  birds,  the  swimming  offish,  &c,  or  tlragrilKM^ 
*^e  different  tradesmen,  as  the  cooper,  miller,  farmer,  &c,  for  instance,  themotiotfi^^^ 
uifc  mowhng,  threshing,  &,c    By  all  these  and  similar  plays  the  relation  of  opalft<W#^ 

*  The  foregoing  article  has  been  prepared  partly  from  the  writings  of  Carl  FroeteL 
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IS  hroughi  <mt,  and  in  this  wsj  they  get  connected  ideas.  It  sbonld  be  mentioned  that  the 
children  in  the  kinderiearten  are  never  left  to  themselves,  neither  during  the  play  exercises  nor 
the  time  devoted  to  other  occupations.  There  is  nothing  of  that  mde,  aimless  plajing  and 
screaming  so  common  at  recess-time  in  so  many  ordinary  schools. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  plan  for  all  existing  kindergartens,  as  they  are  nnlike  in  their 
arrangements.  In  small  places  the  time  of  occupation  is  during  the  forenoon  and  aftemoon ; 
this  is  also  the  case  with  the  poor  children  in  large  cities,  as  it  is  a  blessing  for  them  to  re- 
main as  long  as  possible  under  the  good  care  of  the  institution.  The  plan  of  occupation  is  not 
only  dictated  by  local  circumstances  but  also  by  the  seasons.  The  winter  requires  another 
arrafigement  than  the  summer.  The  children  are  divided,  according  to  their  age,  in  two  di- 
visions ;  as  not  all  the  exercises  for  children  from  5  to  7  years  old  can  be  comprehended  by 
children  from  3  to  5.  The  following  order  of  exercises  is  from  Lina  Morgenstern's  Paradise 
of  Childhood.*  I  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  kindergarten  furnishes  all  the  material. 

SCHEDULE  OF  EXERCISES  FOR  A  KINDERGARTEN,  WINTER  AND  SUMMER. 

WINTER  OCCUP.4TION. 

Monday,^9  to  9^,  coming,  arranging;  9|  to  10,  recitation  or  song;  10  to  10^,  telling 
stories;  lOf  to  11,  building;  11  to  Hi,  eating;  11^  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12^,  punctur- 
ing paper;  12^  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Tiusdatf.^d  to  9i,  coming,  arranging ;  9^  to  10,  recitation,  song ;  10  to  10^,  telling  stories ; 
10}  to  Uf  weaving  or  brfuding ;  11  to  Hi,  eating  ;  Hi  to  12,  ball-plays ;  12  to  12i,  paper- 
cutting  and  mounting;  12i  to  1,  movement  plays. 

ff^ednesday. — 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging  ;  9i  to  10,  recitation  or  song ;  10  to  lOi*  learning 
a  song;  lOi  to  11,  drawing ;  11  to  Hi,  eating  ;  Hi  to  12,  ball-plays ;  12  to  12i,  peas-work  ; 
12i  to  1,  movement  plays. 

ThvTsday, — 9  to  ^i,  coming,  arranging ;  9i  to  10,  recitation,  &c;  10  to  lOi,  telling  sto- 
ries; lOi  to  11,  building;  11  to  Hi,  eating;  Hi  to  12,  ball-plays;  12  to  12i,  puncturing 
paper ;  12i  to  1 ,  movement  plays. 

Friday.— 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging ;  9i  to  10,  recitation,  &c.;  10  to  lOi,  telling  series ; 
lOj  to  11,  weaving  or  braiding ;  11  to  Hi,  eating ;  Hi  to  12,  ball-plays ;  12  to  12i,  paper- 
cutting;  12i  to  1,  movement  plays. 

Saturday. — 9  to  9i,  coming,  arranging ;  9i  to  10,  recitation,  &.C.;  10  to  lOi,  repetition  of 
the  songs;  lOi  to  11,  drawing  ;  11  to  Hi,  eating  ;  Hi  to .12,  ball-plays  ;  12  to  12i,  work- 
ing in  clay ;  12i  to  1,  movement  plays. 


objects;    10  to  lOi 
'  movement  plays ; 


SUMMER  OCCUPATION— SECOND  DIVISION. 


Monday. — 9  to  9i,  coming ;  9i  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories ;  10  to  lOi,  building  and  lay- 
ng  figures  ;  lOi  to  11,  eating ;  11  to  1  li,  work  in  the  garden ;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays ; 
1^  to  12i,  free  occupations ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Tuesday. — 9  to  9i,  coming;  9i  to  10,  prayer,  recitation ;  10  to  lOi,  weaving  and  paper- 
biding;  lOi  to  11,  eating;  11  to  Hi,  work  in  the  garden;  Hi  to  12,  movement  plays;  12  to 
i^i*  iree  occupations ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Wednesday. — 9  to  9},  coming ;  9i  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories ;  10  to  lOi,  puncturing  and 
(rawing;  lOi  to  11,  eating;  11  to  Hi>  work  in  the  garden;  l\^  to  12,  movement  plays; 
2  to  ]2i,  free  occupations ;  12i  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

*  CompftTc  ••  DasParadies  der  Kindheit  nach  Friedrich  Frocbele  Gmndsatzen"  von  Lina  Morgen stern 
•aradi»e  of  Childhood,  according  to  the  piinciples  of  F.  Froebel,  by  L.  Morgenstern,]  Berlin,  ic03.J 
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Tkur$day,^9  to  9^,  coming;  9|  to  10,  prajer,  M^ng  ttories;  10  to  10|,  boMn  ^ 
lajing;  10^  to  11,  eating;  U  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden ;  IH  to  12,  moTement  pUjrs;  Vt 
to  r2|,  free  occnpationfl ;  1^  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Friday.— 9  to  9^,  coming ;  0^  to  10,  prayer,  telling  stories ;  10  to  10^,  weating  and  dm* 
ing ;  lOi  to  11,  eating ;  11  to  1 H,  work  in  the  garden ;  11^  to  18,  moremoit  ^yt;  t2to 
12i,  free  occnpaticAM ;  121  to  1,  concluding  prayer. 

Saturdajf.-^9  to  9^,  coming ;  9|  to  10,  prayer,  recitation ;  10  to  10^,  dnwHig,  bafifhn; 
10^  to  11,  eating;  11  to  11^,  work  in  the  garden;  11^  to  12,  moTement  ntajs ;  19  toli|< 
free  occupations ;  12^  to  1,  concluding  prayer.  JOHK  KR^U& 

PROGRESS  OF  KINDERGARTEN  CULTURE  IN  AMERICA  AND  ELSEWHEKL 

The  following  is  a  brief  abstract  of  a  report  made  by  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody  ipce 
the  progress  of  kindergarten  cnltme,  the  limits  of  this  yolume  forbidding  thepublhitioict 
the  article  in  fnlL 

OBSTACLES  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  KINDERGARTEN  SCHOOLS. 

The  progress  of  the  gennine  kindergarten,  vernu  ignorant  attempts  at  it,  has  not  biES 
very  great  m  America,  for  the  reason  that  the  public  ia  not  yet  prepared  to  sostain  attec;^ 
at  establishing  such  schools,  and  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  facilities  for  Hbe  edncttios  d 
teachers  of  the  g^uine  kindergarten.  Private  munificence  is  necessary  to  8nstai&  ^ 
attempts  at  reform  in  education  until  their  yalue  shall  be  demonstrated.  The  histoiT  «f  tbe 
first  establishment  of  normal  schools  proves  this,  Aft^  ten  years  of  lecturing  bj  ^ 
Charles  Brooks,  of  Medfbrd,  and  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  to  prepare  the  people  to  appradA 
the  necessity  of  normal  schools,  it  was  still  necessary  for  a  private  citlzeQ  to  offer  |10,OOC, 
on  condition  that  the  legislature  should  grant  an  equal  sum,  before  the'first  normal  9C^ 
could  be  instituted,  and  morever,  at  its  tirst  opening,  the  intelligent  State  of  MassachsMts 
umished  only  three  young  women  who  desired  to  improve  hj  its  advantages. 
• 

KINDERGARTEN  NORMAL  TRAINING. 

The  first  and  only  kindergarten  normal  school  established  in  this  coantiy  is  that  m  Bii* 
ton,  taught  by  two  German-American  ladies,  whose  very  religion  it  is  to  educate  childr^ 
according  to  Fioebel's  system.  This  is  a  private  class,  and  is  taught  by  lectures  asd  prtf- 
tioe  in  a  model  kinderga^n.  More  than  twenty-five  teachers  have  completed  their  traim^ 
here,  although  fully  half  of  this  number  have  been  obliged  to  incur  debt  in  so  doing;  *°^ 
after  all,  they  have  been  severely  tried  by  finding  the  public  unprepared  to  nndeistasc  or 
appreciate  their  system,  so  different  is  the  old  idea  of  that  which  a  child  should  first  Is^ 
from  the  inspiration  of  Froebel,  namely,  that  the  true  order  of  the  unfolding  of  baeaa 
nature  is  fij^st  doing,  aad  afterward  thinking,  because  the  child  will  attend  at  first  onlj  ^ 
what  himself  does. 

THE  TEACHERS'  TEMPTATION. 

But  the  ignorant  and  impatient  ambition  of  parents  makes  a  sore  temptation  to  tea^ 
even  of  the  most  nnmercenary  spirit.  It  is  so  easy  to  pUase  parents  and  gratify  their  W^ 
by  showing  children  the  way  to  do  things,  instead  of  addressing  their  own  active  pow^^ 
words  fitly  chosen,  that  the  young  teacher  is  tempted  to  do  it,  letting  the  child  make  and  fli 
things  with  no  more  int^ectual  movement  than  accompanies  a  monkey^s  imitatiooa. 

PUBUC  APPRECIATION  DEMANDED. 

To  diffuse  throughout  the  coontry  a  proper  public  appreciation  of  the  kindergarten  pn** 
ciplo,  producing  a  deferential  cooperation  with  the  educated  kindergartener,  instead  ct  < 
tormenting  and  obstructing  criticism,  and  to  afford  young  women  an  opportunity  for  ttttis* 
ing  this  most  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts,  (because  its  material  is  the  highest.)  well'^o*^ 
public  normal  schools  for  it  are  indispensable,  where  those  who  feel  ttie  vocation  ^^^^ 
iastniction  free.  The  Boston  school  that  has  been  mentioned  above  will,  it  is  hagf^r 
adopted  as  an  independent  department  of  the  city  normal  school,  since,  in  Boston,  a  bigi^ 
ning  has  been  made  by  the  school  committee  of  1870,  who  established  one  khid«9iiteB  >* 
the  public  system. 

PROPOSED  EXPERIMENTAL  SCHOOL  IN  NEW  YORK. 

In  New  York  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  commissioners  of  ednefttioii,  who  ^^^J? 
9f  five  years  to  work  in,  to  make  one  of  three  experimental  scheohim  oormal  school,  will  >^ 
nodd  kindergarten  attached. 
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FRAGMBNTARY  INSTRUCTIOK. 

A  German  Itdj  in  Califomia,  Mrs.  Weddigen,  iuM  done  some  f(ood  work  in  keeping  a 
l^mdergarten  under  every  imaginable  disadvantage,  and  without  any  intelligent  co-operation, 
and  has  also  lectured  and  written  upon  the  subject 

Another  person  who  has  done  very  much,  especially  among  the  German  population  in  and 
about  New  Tork»  is  Dr.  Adolph  Douai,  who  has  now  an  institute  in  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
He  imported  a  trained  teacher  from  Hamburg,  at  great  expense,  to  instruct  his  daughter  in 
the  art,  and  though  he  has  varied  a  littlo  from  the  methoa  of  Froebel,  especially  in  the  art 
of  drawing,  his  kindergarten  should  not  be  characterized  as  a  false  one. 

Miss  Louisa  Frankenburg,  an  old  lady  of  seventy,  who  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Froe- 
bel, now  resident  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  has  instructed  some  superior  ladies  in  the 
art,  and  feels  still  capable  of  doing  so,  notwithstanding  her  age.  She  has  made  some  efforts 
to  assist  intelligent  colored  women  to  obtain  the  kindergarten  training,  but  the  efforts  hitherto 
failed  from  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  public. 

KINDERGARTEN  MATERIAU 

A  ^tleman  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  has  established  a  manniactory  of  kindergarten 
material,  a  truly  public-spirited  act,  since  he  does  not  expeict  to  even  get  back  his  m<mey  for 
yean. 

KINDERGARTEN  IN  EUROPE. 

Tbe  only  place  where  Froebel  commenced  his  kindergarten  work  triumphantly  was  in 
Hamburg,  whither  he  was  invited  bv  a  remarkable  society  of  ladies,  half  of  them  Christians 
and  half  Jewish,  who  had  associatea  for  the  purpose  of  poducing  religious  toleration,  and 
ivbo  naturally  became  a  radical  education  society.  In  trns  citv  the  widow  of  Froebel  now 
bas  a  kindergarten.  In  Dresden,  Frau  Mar^adt  keeps  an  admirable  kindergarten.  But 
the  best  in  the  world  is,  perhaps,  Madame  Vogler*8  in  Berlin.  At  this  moment  there  is  in 
Oemiany  a  new  impulse  toward  genuine  kindergarten  culture  in  the  highest  intellectual 
classes.  The  philosophers'  congress,  which  met  in  Prague,  Bohemia,  In  1868,  and  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  in  1869,  has  made  it  a  special  object  to  investigate  FroebeFs  system, 
and  has  pronounced  it  the  most  advanced  on  the  snbject  of  education. 

ITAK.T  AND  ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  kindergarten  is  about  beinff  made  the  first  step  of  the  new 
public-school  system  of  Italy,  which  is  superseding  the  old  ecclesiastical  schools  hitherto 
prevalent  there. 

The  Italian  minister  of  instruction  having  become  interested  in  kindcrgarteniy,  has 
imported  some  German  kindergartens  into  Italy,  and  also  sent  some  Italian  girls  to  be 
taught  in  tbe  normal  schools  of  Berlin. 

An  English  lady  says  that  Manchester  and  Loudon  are  almost  the  only  towns  where 
kindergartens  have  taken  root,  though  there  have  been  isolated  attempts  and  partial  success 
in  some  other  places.  Miss  Praetorius,  a  woman  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  art  and  science 
of  Froebel,  says  that  there  is  not  a  genuine  kindergarten  in  England.  A  visitor  to  her 
school,  in  which  I  have  passed  a  few  hours,  may,  however,  see  the  most  perfect  teaching  of 
singing  to  children  in  the  world. 

ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 
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BIVSICAIi  EBrCATION  IN  COHBIOlIf  SCSOOLS. 

Only  within  a  few  years  has  the  importance  and  desirableness  of  making  mnsic  a  n^oiis 
part  of  popular  education  come  to  be  generally  recognized  and  admitted ;  a  great  lmproT^ 
ment  in  this  respect  has  taken  place  within  the  past  three  years.  The  report  of  the  board 
of  public  education  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  for  ihe  year  1870  sa^s: 

**  While  recognizing  the  fact  that  we,  and  our  predecessors  in  office,  were  most  unaccoQnt* 
ably  slow  to  perceive  the  benefits  which  are  to  be  derived  from  the  addition  of  Tocal  mosc 
to  the  list  of  studies,  and  that  until  within  the  last  two  years  we  had  Kot  taken  even  rbt 
first  step  in  that  direction,  wherein  not  only  many  of  the  most  enlightened  and  progreslTc 
nations  of  Europe,  but  also  a  very  large  number  of  our  sister  cities,  have  for  a  long  Qce 
been  making  rapid  strides,  we  can  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  formidable  oppoaUac 
which  we  were  constantly  compelled  to  encounter  from  those  who  regarded  the  intrcHiiictioQ 
of  Tocal  music  as  an  unwarrantable  innovation,  involving  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  tbe 
public  moneys  for  instruction  in  a  mtrt  accomplishment^  has  been  at  length  almost  entinty 
overcome.  Music  is  now  regularly  iocorporated  in  the  course ;  and  it  should  be  the  earnest 
desire  oi  every  faithful  and  progrtesive  teacher,  and  the  direct  effort  of  all  that  have  tbe  best 
interests  of  popular  education  at  heart,  to  engraft  it  upon  the  system  of  education  » 
thoroughly  that  it  may  form  an  inseparable  part  of  it,  on  account  oiiis  direct  appeal  to  tk 
heart,  and  its  direct  tendency  to  elevate  and  refine." 

The  report  of  the  school  committee  of  Boston,  of  the  same  date,  after  explaining  the  vp- 
tern  of  instruction,  and  noticing  some  of  the  happy  effects  of  musical  exercises  iu  the  pubtie 
schools,  remarks: 

'*The  primary  school  is,  of  all  others,  the  place  where  instruction  in  music,  if  we  wodi 
ever  expect  it  to  attain  to  anything  like  a  satisfactory  result  as  a  part  of  our  common-achooi 
instruction,  ought  to  begin.  The  child  of  five  or  six  years  can  easily  be  taught  the  fim 
rudiments  of  music,,  and  a  few  plain  principles  in  the  management  of  the  voice,  if  eailj 
adopted  and  carried  up  through  the  lower  and  intermediate  dasses ;  especially,  if  to  tiB 
were  added  some  instruction  in  the  art  of  correct  vocalization,  and  the  proper  manigemfnt 
of  the  registers,  greater  strength,  a  more  resonant  tone,  purer  intonation,  exacter  enoBcii^ 
tion,  precision,  ease,  fluency  of  delivery— everything  that  is  improving  to  the  voice— would 
finally  result" 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  national  teachers*  association,  at  Claveland,  (Hiio,  is 
•minent  teacher  and  authority  says: 

**  Music  should  enter  into  common-school  education,  because — 

**  1st.  It  is  an  aid  to  other  studies. 

*'2d.  It  assists  the  teacher  in  maintaining  the  discipline  of  the  schooL 

**  3d.  It  cultivates  tbe  aesthetic  nature  ofthe  child. 

'*4th.  It  is  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  discipline. 

'*r>th.  It  lays  a  favorable  foundation  for  the  more  advanced  cidture  of  later  life. 

**6th.  It  is  a  positive  economy. 

'*7th.  It  is  ofthe  highest  value  as  a  sanitary  measure. 

**8th.  It  prepares  for  participation  in  the  church  service." 

And  again : 

^*Throvgh  the  medium  of  the  music  lesson  the  moral  nature  of  the  child  wtay  be  p^werf'tl 
cultivated. 

'*0f  all  the  manifold  advantages  which  musical  instruction  in  school  possesses,  this  is 
among  tbe  most  promiDent ;  it  is  also  the  most  apparent.  The  child  is  a  creature  of  impabe^ 
reason,  conscience,  have  not  yet  asserted  their  sway.  He  is  therefore  to  be  ad<mted 
through  his  emotional  nature.  Music  meets  the  demands  of  that  nature;  it  infioMS  itaiM 
into  his  life;  it  entwines  itself  about  his  heart,  and  becomes  a  law  of  his  being.  Hence,  )as 
songs  may  more  directly  and  powerfully  than  any  other  agency  give  tone  and  direction  to 
his  moral  character;  they  may  be  made  the  means  of  cultivating  his  nationality  and  patnot- 
ism ;  they  may  promote  a  love  of  order,  virtue,  truth,  temperance,  and  a  hatred  of  tbdr 
opposites;  they  may  subserve  his  religious  advancement,  implanting  lessons  at  oooi 
salutary  and  eternal." 

Regular  musical  instruction  is  now  incorporated  with  the  school  studies  of  neaiiy  ewT 
city  and  large  town  in  New  England  and  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  not  only  v» 
the  happiest  musical  results,  but  with  maiked  good  influence  upon  the  health,  geaai^ 
intelligence,  capacity  for  receiving  general  instruction,  and  orderly  habits  of  the  jSa^  » 
taught 

The  musical  knowledge  acouired  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  is  increaMd 
supplemented  in  the  hign  and  normal  schools,  every  graduate  of  which  is  expected  to 
able  to  t€ach  music  to  elementary  classes  as  successfully  as  arithmetic  or  any  other  tque. 

For  those  who  wish  to  become  skillful  musicians,  are  established  (by  private  enterffiffl 
conservatories,  or  musical  colleges,  where  the  n\08t  complete  and  finished  musical  edui 
may  be  obtained.  nn^r^n]o 
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Of  these  last  there  are,  in  diiFerent  cities,  about  twenty,  large  and  small,  varying  from  a 
thousand  pupils  down  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

Without  tne  means  of  compiling  an  accurate  statistical  table,  it  is  probably  quite  a  mod- 
crate  estimate  to  say  that,  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  California,  tbcre  are  at  present,  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
500,000  school  children  receiving  regular  elementarv  music  lessons ;  in  high  and  normal 
s(hnoIs,  about  10,000  having  lessons  of  a  higher  grade,  and  in  the  conservatories,  probably 
({,000.  »  e.       6 

In  conclusion,  we  would  heartily  indorse  the  action  of  the  Philadelphia  school  board  of 
1870,  as  follows : 

'*  It  is  recommended,  under  the  limitation  which  shall  be  fixed  by  the  superintendent  of 
music,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  theory  of  music  be  taught  in  the  primary  department  from 
charts  or  black-boards,  bv  the  regular  teachers  therein,  an  acquisition  as  easy  to  the  child  as 
learning  the  alphabet ;  also,  that  a  few  of  the  simplest  songs  be  designated  by  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  opening  and  closing  exercises  of  the  school. 

*'It  is  also  recommended  that  the  theory  of  music  be  taught  (under  the  direction  and  su- 
pervision of  the  superintendent)  in  the  remaining  departments  b^  the  regular  teachers  of  the 
same,  from  a  suitable  manual,  and  that  a  review  of  the  study  of  the  same  be  made  by  the 
respective  music-teachers,  and  also  that  all  the  practical  music  in  these  departments  be 
tauffht  by  the  music-teachers. 

*"lf  any  of  the  regular  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  qualified  to  comply  with  this  direc- 
tion, they  will  be  taueht,  free  of  charge,  by  the  superintendent  of  music." 

With  regard  to  the  latter  section  of  the  above,  in  an  address  before  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  the  speaker,  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  practical  familiarity  with 
the  subject,  remarks : 

"  I  take  it  for  granted  that  all  the  regular  teachers  could  do  their  ^H  in  such  instruction 
if  they  would.  It  requires,  in  the  system  we  have  been  considering,  no  special  musical 
ability  or  previous  training.  An  aptness  to  teach  only  is  necessary,  and  any  person  who,  if 
fitted  in  ottier  respects  to  hold  the  responsible  position  as  a  teacher  in  a  public  school,  has 
the  ability,  I  contend,  to  learn  in  a  very  short  time,  under  the  direction  of  a  competent  pro- 
fessional head  such  as  we  have  named,  how  to  teach  the  elements  of  music  as  well  as  tho 
other  studies  required  in  our  common  schools.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  teachers  should 
be  able  to  sing  m  ord^r  to  be  successful  in  this  branch  of  study,  though,  of  course.  It  is  au 
aid. 

EBEN  F.  TOURJEE. 
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RGEATION  OF  CDrCATION  TO  IlfSANITT. 

By  education  is  here  intended  any  training  of  the  mind  by  which  its  fiM^ities  a» 
drawn  ont,  its  powers  disciplined,  and  knowledge  is  acquired.  This  includes  the  rtodr 
of  books,  of  the  though ts,  principles,  and  facts  that  have  been  prepared,  dig^*ed,«ji 
printed  by  others.  Usually  this  is  done  in  the  schools,  firom  the  infant  school  to  tk 
tinivereity,  or  it  is  done  in  private  life,  with  or  without  teachers.  Beaides  these  mesat 
there  is  the  education  of  the  outer  world  in  social  intercourse,  in  business,  in  the  ma- 
a^emcnt  of  affairs,  public  and  private,  political,  of  BtSiibb  or  town,  in  commerce,  man- 
uiaotnres,  agriculture,  &c. 

TBK  BRAIN  AND  MENTAL  ACIIOK. 

Whatever  stimulates  the  mind  to  observe,  to  study,  or  reflect,  whether  it  be  thiaf 
present  to  the  eye,  or  abstract  ideas  in  booKS ;  whatever  demands  thought,  compan- 
8on,  or  deduction,  whether  it  be  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  or  the  profimndest 
problems  in  science  and  philosophy,  whether  it  be  the  relations  of  values  in  bnsiDeGB, 
the  combination  of  materials  and  succession  of  processes  to  obtain  definite  ends  in  va^ 
chanics,  or  the  observation  and  pursuit  of  the  laws  of  nature  to  obtain  crops  of  graa 
and  other  products  in  iigriculture,  they  all  demand  mental  action:  the^ dovelro  and 

:  mculties,  and  Jn  lay 


train  the  mind ;  they  discipline  the  perceptive  and  the  reasoning  j 

burdens  of  various  weigl^t  upon  the  brain.    There  is  no  work  of  the  mind  witboai 

cerebral  action. 

These  burdens  are  extremely  light  upon  the  savage,  who  onl^  thinks  enough  to  fifid 
a  cavern  to  shelter  himself  from  the  storm,  or  to  search  for  wild  fruits,  or  to  catdia 
fish  or  an  animal  for  food.  They  are  heavier  on  the  farmer  who  develops  the  ridieg  of 
the  soil,  and  raises  grains,  fruits,  and  vegetables  for  his  nutriment,  or  on  the  mecbsnic 
who  plans  and  builds  a  comfortable  dwelling,  adapted  to  the  wants  and  health  d  a 
family,  and  still  heavier  upon  the  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment,  or  tbe 
oonductor  of  a  commercial  enterprise,  or  the  affairs  of  state ;  and  in  the  technical  edo- 
cation  of  the  schools,  the  burden  increases  from  the  lightest  upon  the  child  who  en- 
deavors to  grasp  the  relations  of  sounds  to  the  form  of  letters^,  to  the  philosopher  vbo 
solves  the  most  abstruse  problem  of  mathematics ;  whatever  this  burden  may  be,  its  fii^ 
demand  is  for  action  of  the  brain. 

Now  the  ^[uestion  arises,  whether  this  action  of  the  brain  has  any  disturbing  inflo- 
ence  upon  its  health  j  and  if  so,  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  is  insanit;  at 
mental  unsoundness  mcreased  by  education,  and,  if  so,  how  much  t  And,  lastly,  Is  this 
a  necessary  condition  of  educating  the  people,  of  raising  them  from  a  savage  and  rode 
state  to  the  civilized  and  the  cultivated  t 

LITTLE  OR  NO  INSANITY  AMONG  SAVAGES. 

Without  means  of  demonstration,  th^re  is  an  almost  xmiversal  opinion  that  these  ii 
little  or  no  insanity  in  savage  nations,  or  even  amon?  barbarians.  This  is  the  opink* 
of  ^moet  all  travelers  of  every  kind — the  curiosity  hunters,  the  commercial,  the  ^ 
losopher— all  concur  in  reporting  that  they  found  no  lunatics,  and  heard  of  noneaaMC 
the  rudest  people. 

This  is  admitted  by  writers  on  insanity— Esquirol,  Halliday,  Frichard^  Bncknil,Tm 
and  other»— men  of  the  greatest  research,  and  of  the  most  cautious  habits  of  dedneto 
the  profoundest  thinkers,  the  most  reliable  philosophers.  ^^ 

Insanity  is  manifest  in  all  countries  above  the  state  of  barbarism,  from  hal^«i^ 
ized  Egypt  and  Turkey  to  the  most  cultivated  and  refined.  It  exists  in  various  pro- 
portions to  the  population,  but  there  are  no  moans  of  determining  these  ratios.  •A^^^^^*'^ 
from  all  these  countries  there  are  reports  of  insanity,  from  most  they  are  vague  i» 
ill-founded.  Some  include  only  those  who  are  in  nospitals  for  lunatics,  as  EpK* 
others  report  such  as  are  in  public  institutions,  as  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  pi*^ 
England  reports  those  who  are  in  these  establishments,  and  also  those  who  are  usdff 
guardianship. 

Some  SDvernments,  at  their  periodical  censuses,  inquire  as  to  the  insane  in  tbe  w- 
ilies,  and  publish  their  numbers,  with  some  statements  of  their  conditiou. 

EVERT  CENSUS  OF  THE  INSANE  OfFBRFBCT. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  the  number  of  the  insane  in  any  caaan^ 
In  early  times  thov  were  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  the  evil  spirit;  and  1*^<|^^'' 
now,  the^  are  considered  by  some  people  more  than  a  misfortune,  even  a  diJgi^w* 
their  families,  and  many  were,  and  some  are  now,  concealed,  known  only  to  <iw^y^ 
tives  and  a  few  friends.    Many  still  are  unwilling  to  ap^^of  tho  inane  4vlv* 
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ionseholds  as  the^  do  of  others  whose  sickaess  is  of  the  body,  fever,  consamption, 
meamonia,  &o.;  still  more  do  they  shrink  from  ^>eakiDg  of  this  domestic  calamity  to 
rtrangers. 
GoTermnents  find  this  difficulty  in  this  inquiry,  and  fail,  in  great  degree,  to  oYcrcome 
t  When  their  agents  ask  at  the  houses  whether  any  of  the  family  is  a  lunatic,  the 
raestion  is  often  evaded,  or  met  by  a  direct  denial.  This  is  a  source  of  mortification 
hat  the  sensitive,  the  agonized  or  proud  parent,  child,  or  brother  is  not  Trilling  to 
apose  to  a  public  officer  who  asks  that  he  may  publish  it;  and  therefore  the  informa- 
ion  is  withheld.  Hence  even  these  official  enumerations  fall  short  of  the  probable 
'act 

TRUE  PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  INSANE  POPULATION. 

The  report  of  the  insane  of  Massachusetts  in  1854  makes  the  nearest  approximation 
0  completeness.  The  commissioners  apiminted  to  make  that  survey  requested  every 
(bysidan  to  give  the  name  of  every  lunatic  within  his  knowledge,  with  a  description 
0  to  thirteen  specified  points.  The  name  enabled  the  commission  to  avoid  dupliciition, 
nd  exclude  all  repetition  of  the  same  persons.  Every  physician  except  four  reported. 
is  in  any  established  community,  like  Massachusetts,  there  are  few  or  no  families 
rhose  domestic  condition  is  not  known  to  some  physician,  it  was  prestimed  that  few 
r  none  could  fail  to  be  reported.  The  result  was  that  one  person  in  every  four  hundred 
nd  twenty-one  of  the  living  was  found  to  be  insane. 

The  average  of  the  reports  of  two  State  censuses,  1855  and  1865^  and  of  three  na- 
ional  censuses,  1850, 1860,  and  1870,  in  Massachusetts,  was  one  lunatic  in  five  hundred 
kud  seventy-one  of  the  living.  The  commissioners'  report  was  2,375  in  1,000,000.  and 
he  censuses  reported  1,750  in  the  same  number  of  people.  The  commissioners  round 
!8.14  per  cent,  more  than  the  families  revealed  to  the  enumerating  officials  of  State 
tnd  nation. 

In  the  absence  of  other  standards  of  comparison,  this  ma^  be  assumed  as  a  correct 
»De,  and  that  the  State  or  national  reports  of  results  of  inquiries  made  iu  the  ordinary 
^ay  Ml  short  of  the  truth  in  a  similar  degree,  and  the  28.14  per  cent,  should  be  added 
or  the  incompleteness  of  the  returns. 

,  It  is  safe,  at  least,  then,  to  add  this  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  insane  reported 
)y  the  census  of  any  civilized  country. 

The  enumeration  of  the  people  by  actual  family  and  personal  inquiry  and  counting 
8  a  modem  improvement.  Few  of  them  go  back  even  into  the  last  centur^r.  Most 
tatements  of  population  a  hundred  and  more  years  ago  are  based  upon  indirect  in- 
loin^— upon  calculations,  inference,  estimates,  which  at  least  are  but  approximations 
0  the  facts.  The  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the  insane  are  still  more  recent,  mostly 
nthin  less  than  half  a  century,  or  even  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  first  of  the 
United  States  was  in  1840,  and  again  in  1850, 1860,  and  1870.  Those  for  1850  and  1860, 
IS  already  shown,  were  manifestly  incomplete  as  to  Massachusetts,  and  probably  for 
>ther  States. 

APPARENT  mCRBASB  OF  THE  INSANE. 

hi  whatever  way  the  number  of  the  insane  have  been  ascertained,  calculated,  or 
istimated,  there  has  been  a  constant  increase  reported— more  and  more  have  been 
Bvealed  and  known  with  the  progress  of  years. 

The  successive  reports,  upon  whatever  source  or  means  of  information  procured,  all 
end  to  show  an  increasing  number  of  the  insane. 

In  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  other  civilized  nations,  so  fkr  as 
mown,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  of  provision  for  the  insane  within  forty  jetasy 
tnd  a  very  rapid  increase  within  twenty  years.  Hospitals  have  been  built,  seemingly 
^cient  to  accoumiodate  all  the  lunatics  within  their  respective  States,  counties,  or 
districts.  These  have  been  soon  filled,  and  then  crowded  and  pressed  to  admit  still 
pore.  They  have  been  successively  enlarged,  and  then  other  insututions  created,  and 
Jlled  and  crowded  as  the  earlier  houses  were. 

This  increase  of  lunatics  presented  to  the  hospitals  has  been  and  is  much  ^ater 
han  the  increase  of  population,  and  seemed  to  indicate  an  increase  of  insanity  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  of  the  people. 

CAUSES  OF  APPARENT  INOREASE. 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  be  evidence  of  so  much  actual  increase  of  Itmaoy  in  the 
l^ld.  But  further  examination  shows  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  development 
u  bew  cases  of  insanity  as  the  development  of  the  persons  insane^not  so  much  a 
BttnifBstatioB  of  increased  Innaoy  as  an  increase  ^  the  world's  knowledge  of  its  pres- 
laee  among  them. 

hi  IJonoer  times  lunatics  were  ohjects  of  terror  and  disgust.  They  were  considered 
as  unpleasant  blots  on  families,  sources  of  shame  and  mortification.  Hence  they  were 
concealed  and  their  existence  known  to  as  few  as  possible.  Their  disease  being  thought 
remediless,  they  were  allowed  a  bare  existence,  but  not  to  be  numbered  as  among  men. 
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IKSANITY  A  CUBABLE  DISKA8E. 

Bnt  in  later  times  a  better  knowledge  of  pathology  shows  that  insanity  is  piimwjlT 
a  disease  of  the  physical  organs,  and  is  generally  remediable.  The  means  of  restorttioo 
are  now  provided  in  hospitals  fitted  for  them.  Patients,  sach  as  in  another  age  wonH 
have  been  given  np  as  forever  lost  to  their  fiiends  and  the  state,  are  now  sent  to  these 
institutions  and  again  brought  back  in  their  sound  mind,  and  again  assume  the  bnideos 
and  bear  the  responsibilities  of  healthy  life  at  home. 

Society  now  seldom  attaches  dishonor  to  this  disease.  They  respect  it  and  regird  it 
aa  tenderly  as  the  disorder  of  any  other  organs,  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  &c. ;  consfr 
qnently  the  insane  are  more  and  more  brought  out.  The  more  the  means  of  healing 
are  provided  and  made  known  to  the  iieople  and  brought  within  the  reach  of  faznOifs, 
the  more  are  they  moved  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  intrust  their  mentally-diar- 
dered  friends  to  their  care.  This  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  growth  and  increase 
of  hospitals  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  the  nations  of  Europe. 

In  a  State  where  perhaps  a  hundred  patients  are  known,  the  Government  baMgi 
hospital  for  them;  but,  looking  providently  to  the  fut^ii-e,  plana  it  large  enongk 
to  acoommodate  one  hundred  and  mty.  Soon  after  its  doors  are  opened  the  hundred 
appear,  and  in  a  short  time  the  other  fif^,  and  still  more,  apply  for  admission,  t^ 
State  builds  wings  for  another  hundred  with  the  same  far-seeing  prudence ;  but  in  % 
short  time  the  new  rooms  are  filled ;  again  there  is  a  crowd  and  a  new  denuuid  £«*  ex- 
pansion. 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF  MASSACHUSETfa. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  is  a  type  of  the  experience  of  other  States  in  this  re- 
spect. In  1832  the  State  built  the  lunatic  hospital  at  Worcester  for  one  hundred  ind 
twenty  patients,  which  was  as  many  as  the  legislaturo  thonght  would  be  offered fe 
several  years.  In  their  first  report,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  trustees  said: 
'*oThe  hospital  is  now  in  a  very  crowded  condition,"  and  proposed  that  additional 
a  commodations  should  be  provided.  In  the  next  year,  1834,  the  superintendent,  Dr. 
Woodward,  reported  that  the  hospital  was  crowded,  and  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
reject  half  the  applications  for  want  of  room.  In  1837  two  wings  were  added,  for  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  patients.  One  hundred  and  seventy-seven  patients  were  admittd 
in  1838,  and  one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  1839.  There  were  two  hundred  and 
thirtv  present  at  the  end  of  1842,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty-five  at  the  end  of  1843. 
In  l544  two  more  win^  were  added,  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  patients.  In 
1843  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  were  admitted.  In  1853  the  average  number  vas 
five  hundred  and  twenty,  through  the  year ;  and  at  one  time  there  were  five  hmidred 
and  sixty-seven  in  the  house. 

In  1854  the  State  opened  the  new  hospital  at  Taunton,  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
patients.  At  the  end  of  September,  1857,  there  were  three  hundred  and  twenty-sefrea 
patients  in  this  institution,  and  three  hundred  and  eighty-seven  in  that  at  Worcester. 

In  1858  the  State  opened  the  third  hospital,  at  Northampton,  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  patients.  In  1862  it  contained  three  hunored  and  thirty-two  lunatics,  while  tberp 
were  four  hundred  and  one  at  Worcester,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty-one  at  Tiniitoi. 

Within  two  years  the  State  has  built  an  establishment  for  lunatics  at  Tewksbwy- 
In  1870  there  were  two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  inmates  in  this  house ;  and  at  t« 
same  time  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-three  in  the  three  St^ite  hospitals,  two  honted 
and  thirty-three  in  the  Boston  city  hospital,  and  one  hundred  and.  seventy-eight  iirftj 
McLean  asylum  j  in  all  the  public  institutions  of  Massachusetts,  eighteen  bmidtta 
and  seventy-one  insane  patients. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  so  many  persons  were  suddenly  attacked  with  insaafty 
when  these  successive  establishments  were  opened  or  enlarged  for  their  healing— that  «i 
epideniio  mania  fell  upon  the  people  so  contemporaneously  with  the  new  opportani- 
ties  of  relief.  But  rather  there  was  an  increase  of  intelligence  of  the  nature  of  tbe 
mfdady  and  of  its  curability,  and  of  confidence  in  the  management  of  these  hospitA 
and  in  their  power  to  restore  the  mentally  disordered  to  health.  From  this  cmwW* 
many  more  of  the  insane  were  brought  out  from  their  homes  and  revealed  fop> 
authorities  and  to  the  world.  ^^^ 

The  more  these  means  of  healing  were  prepared,  the  wider  the  knowledge  of  ftj» 
worth  spread  among  the  people,  and  the  more  the  number  of  the  insane  seemed  toiP* 
crease.  Yet,  however  we  may  qualify  this  apparent  increase  of  lunatics  JJ  P* 
explanation  of  increased  interest  in  them,  and  of  the  means  of  cure,  within  m| 
fifty  years,  there  has  unquestionably  been  a  very  great  real  increase  of  the 
in  the  progress  of  the  world  from  the  savage  to  the  civilized  state.  Withool  m 
that  these  two  great  facts,  the  development  of  mental  disorder  and  the  growAi 
man  culture,  stand  as  cause  and  effect,  still  all  the  known  evidence  goes  to r*^" 
these  have  marched  side  by  side,  and  disease  of  the  brain  has  grown  up  in  fl 
^\ith  the  increased  mental  activity  and  culture,  if  not  out  of  them.  We  nuy  flW 
^nably  ask,  whether  this  connection  Is  more  than  accidental,  and,  if  so,  to  wmIi*" 
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CONNECmON  OP  mSANITY  WITH  CIVILIZATION. 

The  savage  is  apathetic,  and  bis  mind  is  torpid.  He  has  bnt  little  more  than  the 
cmimal  instincts,  cunning  and  appetite.  He  neither  learns  nor  thinks,  nor  loves  nor 
bates  as  caltivated  people  do ;  so  his  brain  bears  little  or  no  bnrden.  The  barbarian 
has  somewhat  more  mental  action.  He  is  somewhat  more  emotional,  and  his  brain  has 
more  to  do,  but  far  less  than  the  civilized  races. 

As  man  emerges  from  this  low  estate,  his  brain  begins  its  destined  work ;  new  wants 
jresent  themselves,  and  compel  thoucht  to  satisfy  them  :  new  gratifications  tempt  him 
:o  devise  means  of  obtaining  them.    He  seeks  variety ;  he  co-operates  with  his  Allows 

0  business;  mechanic  arts  exercise  his  mental  faculties;  public  affairs  require  his 
ittention;  education  in  schools,  with  books,  quicken  the  cerebral  energies;  and  thus 
)urdeDs  are  laid  upon  the  brain,  and  its  labors  increase  as  civilization  passes  from  the 
ower  to  the  higher,  admitting  more  and  more  culture. 

The  brain  is  the  seat  or  or^an  of  thought  and  emotions.  By  this,  or  with  this^  cer- 
ainly  in  connection  with  this,  we  conduct  all  the  mental  operations ;  we  study,  learn, 
hink,plan.  By  it,  or  with  it,  we  love  or  hate;  we  feel  joy  or  sorrow,  exhilaration  or 
iepression.  All  that  constitutes  life  and  its  movements  is  connected  with  the  brain 
•nd  its  actions. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  any  machine  or  structure  is  in  more  danger  of  getting 
at  of  order  when  it  is  put  in  motion  and  used  than  when  it  is  entirely  dormant.  The 
ctive  brain  is  in  more  danger  of  disturbance  than  one  that  is  ever  at  rest. 

CAUSES  OF  MENTAL  DISORDER. 

When  patients  are  admitted  into  insane  hospitals  the  officers  obtain  the  best  infor- 
jation  they  can  from  friends  and  previous  medical  attendants,  in  respect  to  their 
listory,  habits,  exposures,  and  conditions,  and  the  events,  circumstances,  and  influences 
hat  might  be  supposed  to  be  causes  of  the  disorder.  All  this  is  put  on  recwd,  and  if 
flerward  any  new  facts  are  discovered  that  should  modify  the  opinions  first  formed 
lie  record  is  altered  correspondingly.  These  causes  are  digested  into  systems,  arranged 

1  tables,  and  published  in  the  periodical  reports  of  the  hospitals.  By  means  of  these  the 
sychological  student  is  enabled  to  trace  insanity  back  to  its  probable  or  assumed 
aufies,  in  most  civilized  nations,  through  periods  varying  with  the  experience  of  the 
oepitals. 

In  a  part  of  the  cases  the  causes  ore  self-evident  and  manifest  e^uaUy  to  the  common 
Dd  scientific  observer,  to  the  friends,  the  physician,  and  the  specialist^  who  is  familiar 
nth  the  diseases  of  the  brain.  Of  these  tnere  is  no  doubt.  But,  in  regard  to  many 
thers,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  origin.  There  may  be  several  causes  oombiuod. 
ome  which  seem  to  be  causes  may  have  been  merely  co-existing  conditions  or  events, 
pnietimes  habits  or  conditions  which  are  apparently  causes  are  really  a  part  of  the 
isorder  or  it«  early  symptoms.  A  man,  ordinarily  very  cautious,  may  go  out  of  his 
Bnal  track  of  business  ana  enter  into  hazardous  speculations  and  grow  more  and  more 
entnresome,  and  at  last  he  becomes  excited,  absorbed,  loses  his  wonted  balance  and 
t  length  becomes  manifestly  insane.  His  speculations  are,  by  most  persons,  supposed 
>  be  the  cause  of  his  mental  disease  j  but,  in  reality,  the  disease  had  its  origin  before 
le  speculation,  and  first  prompted  him  to  go  out  of  his  habitual  course  of  li^3  into  this 
ocertain  and  dangerous  business.  This  was  the  first  open  stage  of  his  malady. 
Beside  the  classes  of  cases  whose  origin  is  cert-ain  and  those  which  are  doubtful, 
lere  is  a  large  class  of  which  nothing  can  be  learned,  and  some  whose  history,  although 
flly  known  and  faithfully  reported,  reveals  nothing  as  to  the  source  of  the  mental 
tstarbance.  This  class  of  the  unknown  figures  largely  in  the  tables  of  most,  if  not  all, 
ospitals. 

CLASSIFICATION  OP  CAUSES. 

The  causes  of  insanity  which  are  certain  and  accepted  are  usually  divided  into  two 
asses :  1.  Physical,  those  which  affect  the  body  and  brain  primarily ;  as  apoplexy, 
ilsy,  epilepsy,  fever,  blows  ou  the  head,  and  many  other  diseases  or  injuries.  2. 
>oral,  those  which  first  affect  the  mind  and  the  emotions;  as  excess  of  study,  all  sorts 
i  oreraction  of  the  brain  in  business,  excitements,  mental  disturbances,  disapp(Hnt- 
ents,  griefs. 

In  some  of  the  hospital  reports  there  are  ninety-three  of  the  physical  and  eighty  of 
le  moral  causesgiven.  In  all  the  reports  the  number  of  imputed  or  stated  causes  is 
ipch  greater.  They  include  most  of  the  diseases,  disturbances,  exposures,  mistiUses, 
^appropriation  of  mental  power  or  emotion  that  happen  among  men. 
Among  these  are  comparatively  few  that  are  directly  chargeable  to  education,  yet  it 
equal^  clear  that  comparatively  few  of  these  causes  exist  m  the  sava^  state,  nor  are 
}mmon  in  an  i^orant  age.  They  have  mostly  grown  up  with  civilization  and  are 
8  contemporaries,  if  not  its  results,  immediately  or  remotely.  ^  i 
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IMFLUEKCB  OP  EDUCATION. 

Education  cansec  directly  bat  little  iDsanity.  In  a  table  of  seveoteeo  handled  aid 
forty-one  cases,  whose  causes  are  given,  from  sixteen  hospitals,  only  two  hondred  ud 
&\o  are  from  excess  of  study,  two  hundred  and  six  from  mental  struggles  and  aoiietj, 
and  sixty-one  from  excitements.  Eleven  hnndred  and  thirty-four  were  from  bauoai 
trials  and  disappointments. 

But  education  la^s  the  foundatioii  of  a  large  portion  of  the  oaoses  of  mental  diiorder. 
It  unlooses  the  bram  from  its  bondage  of  torpor,  and  enooun^ea  mental  activity  intk 
numberless  paths  of  life.  It  opens  the  fields  of  enterprise;  it  adds  intelligeooe and 
reason  to  the  power  of  the  muscles,  and  makes  them  more  available  for  every  pnipote. 
It  stimulates  energy  and  bold  adventure.  It  offers  temptations  for  the  aasQmptkms ot 
mental  burdens  in  business.  It  holds  out  rewards  to  ambition,  for  the  strife  for  knoKl- 
edge,  wealth,,  honor,  political  success.  These  and  other  motives  act  in  various  degrw 
on  civilized  communities,  and  few  people  completely  escape  their  influence;  aid 
among  nearly  all  there  is  more  mental  activity,  more  cerebral  labor,  in  ihoo^ 
anxiety,  more  exhilaration  fnim  hope  and  suocess,  and  more  depression  from  annet; 
and  disappointment,  than  is  found  among  people  that  are  untaught.  All  these  have 
their  dangers,  and  amoog  those  thus  engaged  some  lose  their  mental  balance,  andaood 
become  insane. 

There  are  other  caoses  that  only  appear  in  a  cultivated  age,  yet  they  mx^  tSt^ 
mostly  uncultivated  people.  Education  and  civilization  produce  machines  and  otkf 
means  of  labor.  In  the  hands  of  uneducated  men  these  cause  accidents  to  their  igotf- 
ant  operators,  who  are  thereby  made  insane. 

In  the  hospital  reports  the  largest  class  of  causes  is  included  in  the  compreheniiTi 
term  <M11  health.''  This  was  the  presumed  origin  of  21  per  cent,  of  the  cases.  Uader 
this  head  are  the  manifold  depressions  of  life,  or  disturbances  of  the  physical  powen. 
Dyspepsia  is  the  most  prominent  With  the  general  failure  of  health  theUsinaad 
nervous  system  suffer  and  falter  in  their  functions. 

IMTBBfPERANCE  A  CAUSE. 

Intemperance  is  another  canse  of  much  insanity.  About  10  per  cent,  of  all  ststed  ne 
said  to  arise  from  this  vice.  This  happens  more  among  the  poor  and  the  ignonat  iaa 
civilized  society.  Savages  are  protected  from  this  cause  of  insanity  simply  by  tbeit 
want  of  opportunity ;  but  in  cultivated  communities  the  means  of  intoxicatioii  aw 
more  accessible  and  obtainable ;  few  are  bo  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  obtain  tbem,  aad 
it  is  noticeable  that  the  poor  are  the  most  addicted  to  this  indulgence,  and  fmiA 
thereby  a  very  great  portion  of  the  victims  of  lunacy. 

It  is  a  mehwcholy  yet  unavoidable  conclusion  that  some  or  many  of  these  cBoamd 
insanity  are  peculiarly  abundant  in  this  country  and  in  this  aee,  and  scuue  of  Umo  are 
increasing  in  frequency  and  disturbing  force.  Almost  the  whole  class  of  accideiiti 
ii^uries,  and  exposures  has  increased.  With  the  new  improvements  in  the  mechsBic 
arts,  the  multiplication  of  machinery,  the  new  and  sometimes  uncontroUedt  H  v* 
nnoontrolable,  motive  powers,  and  with  the  new  modes  of  travel,  more  acddeota  hap- 
pen, more  ii^juries  are  inflicted,  and  in  their  way  they  multiply  the  caosea  sod  t^ 
cases  of  insanity. 

In  course  of  ihe  same  progress  of  improvement,  there  are  more  chemical  s|;eiita  dif- 
covered,  and  numberless  new  applications  of  this  science,  and  its  discoveries  to  ftaft> 
cal  use,  in  the  common  arts  and  onsiness  of  life.  Men  are,  therefore,  more  expoa^ 
minerals,  acids,  gases,  points,  dye-stuffs,  and  combustibles,  and  explosive  eleneolBaai 
mixtures,  which  are  sometimes  more  or  less  it\jurious  to  health,  or  cause  aecidentidaa- 
gerous  to  those  who  are  connected  with  them,  and  consequently  multiply  the  c«s«* 
and  the  cases  of  lunacy. 

COMPLEX  NATUBB  OF  MODERK  CrVTUZATlON  A  CAUSE. 

The  causes  connected  with  mental  labor  in  it«  manifold  applications  have  i^wreti^ 
and  are  increasing  continually.  In  the  progress  of  the  age,  education  has  made  nm 
advance  both  in  reaching  a  wider  circle  of  persons,  and  in  multiplying  the  subject*^ 
study.  The  improvements  in  the  education  of  children  and  youth  have  increa**  | 
their  mental  labors,  and  imposed  more  burdens  upon  their  brains  in  the  present  wg 
in  the  preceding  aces.  The  proportion  of  children  who  are  taught  in  schools  ijiuiijj 
every  year  in  the  United  States,  and  in  most  civilized  nations.  There  are  i^J^JJf 
more  of  those  whose  knowledge,  whose  sense  of  duty,  whose  desire  of  gratifyiogtfjjj  ' 
and  whose  ambition,  impel  them  to  mi^e  their  utmost  exertion  to  become  goM  Wr 
ars.  Thus  they  task  their  minds  unduly,  and  sometimes  exhaust  their  cerebt*!^ 
gies,  and  leave  their  brains  a  prey  to  other  causes  which  may  derange  them  aAui*** 

The  new  sciences  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  or  the  old  sciences  tkjjg; 
formerly  confined  to  the  learned,  bnt  are  now  simplified  and  jMjpularized,  aad<W*^ 
to  the  young  as  a  part  of  their  education,  multiply  the  subjects  of  study,  an^ 
the  mental  hibor  of  almost  all  schools.  C^r^r^n]r> 
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Hen,  and  classes  of  men,  sneh  as  ki  the  last  ceatnry  would  bave  thongbt  of  nothing 
but  how  they  should  obtain  their  bread,  are  now  induced  to  study  subjects,  and  pursue 
scienees,  and  burden  their  brains  with  great,  and  sometimes  with  excessive,  labor. 
New  fields  of  investigation  have  been  laid  open  within  the  last  hundred,  and  especially 
within  the  last  fifty,  years.  New  inducements  are  offered,  so  that  a  greater  variety 
of  taetes  is  invited  to  their  peculiar  feasts  of  knowledge.  Many  more  now  study 
metaphysics,  mathematics,  physiology,  chemistry,  biology,  &c.,  and  thus  they  compel 
their  brains  to  labor  with  mo^  ^ft^rgy  and  exliausting  zeal  than  those  of  any  former 
generation.  In  this  multiplication  or  students  there  are  some  who  attempt  to  grapple 
with  subjects  that  they  cannot  master,  and  sink  under  the  buid/ea  of  perplexities 
which  they  cannot  unravel. 

In  this  general  increase  of  mental  activity  some  men  become  interested  and  give 
their  minds  intensely  to  the  study  of  public  topics,  politics,  state  or  national  aflSirs, 
and  the  snbjects  of  legislation,  the  banking  system,  tarift^  anti^rent,  anti-masonry,  the 
license  qaestion,  &c.,  or  to  public  moral  questions,  anti-slavery,  temperance,  and  gen- 
eral or  special  reforms,  any  or  all  of  which  impose  upon  them  great  anxiety  and  men- 
tal hibor. 

In  this  country,  where  no'  son  is  necessarily  confined  to  the  work  or  employment  of 
his  father,  but  all  the  fields  of  labor,  of  profit,  and  of  honor  are  open  to  whomsoever 
will  pot  on  the  harness  and  enter  therein,  and  all  are  invited  to  join  the  strife  for  that 
whico  may  be  gained  in  each,  many  are  in  a  transition  state  firom  the  lower  and  less 
deeirable  to  the  higher  and  more  desirable  conditions.  They  are  struggling  for  that 
which  costs  them  mental  labor,  and  anxiety,  and  pain.  The  mistake,  or  the  ambition 
of  some,  leads  them  to  aim  at  that  which  they  cannot  reach,  to  strive  for  more  than 
they  can  grasp,  and  their  mental  powers  are  strained  to  their  utmost  tension ;  they 
labor  in  a^tation,  and  they  end  m  frequent  disappointment.  Their  minds  stagger 
ander  the  disproportionate  burden :  thiey  are  perplexed  with  the  variety  of  insur* 
monntable  obstacles,  and  they  are  exnausted  with  the  ineffectual  labor. 

EXCESSIVE  MENTAL  APPUCATION  A  CAUSE. 

Bnt  in  an  uneducated  community,  or  where  the  people  are  overborne  by  despotic 
government  or  inflexible  customs,  where  men  are  born  in  castes  and  die  without  step- 
P-JDg  beyond  their  native  condition ;  where  the  child  is  content  with  the  pursuit  and 
the  rortone  of  his  father,  and  has  no  hope  or  expectations  of  any  other,  these  undue 
mental  excitements  and  struggles  do  not  happen,  and  men's  brains  are  not  confused 
>^th  new  plans  nor  exhausted  with  the  struggle  for  a  higher  life,  nor  overthrown  with 
she  disappointment  in  failure.  Of  course,  in  such  a  state  of  society  these  causes  of  in- 
ituiity  cannot  operate.  But,  in  proportion  as  education  prevails  and  emancipates  the 
new  generations  from  the  trammels  and  the  condition  of  the  old,  and  the  manifold 
sjays  of  life  are  opened  to  all,  the  danger  of  misapplication  of  the  cerebral  forces  and 
the  mental  power  increases,  and  men  may  think  and  act  indiscreetly  and  become  insane. 

The  same  is  distinctly  manifested  in  the  pursuits  of  business.  There  are  many  new 
^esand  new  employments ;  there  are  new  schemes  of  increasing  wealth,  new  articles 
)f  merchandise,  and  speculations  in  many  things  of  new  and  multiplying  kinds.  All 
hese  increase  tne  activity  of  the  commercial  world.  The  energy  of  men  of  new  enter- 
^ses  gives  a  hope  of  actual  value  and  a  momentary  market  value  of  some  new  kinds 
tf  property.  The  conaequent  inflation  or  expansion  of  prices  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
>^  makes  many  kinds  of  business  more  uncertain  and  many  men's  K>rtunes  more  pro- 
tons. This  increases  the  doubts  and  perplexities  of  business,  the  necessity  of  more 
Jh6r  and  watchfulness ;  it  compels  greater  fear  and  anxiety,  and  the  end  is  more 
^nently  in  loss,  and  failure  of  plans,  and  mental  disturbance. 

Connected  with  these  uncertainties  which  may  happen  to  any,  there  are  more  that 
nter  the  free  and  open  avenues  to  occupations  which  hold  out  high  and  flattering 
•romisee  for  which  uiey  are  unprepared,  in  which  they  must  struggle  with  greater  labor 
Ad  anxiety  than  others,  and  in  which  they  must  be  more  frequently  4isappointed. 

FAST  LIVINO  A  CAUSE. 

Besideft  these  causea  of  mental  disturbance  in  the  new  and  untried  fields  of  study 
imI  business  and  commerce,  there  are  other  causes  in  the  social  x)osition,  which  is  sub- 
M^  to  hke  change.  Many  are  passing,  or  have  passed,  firom  a  comparatively  retired, 
unple^and  unpretending,  to  the  showy,  the  fashionable,  or  the  cultivated  style  of  life. 
^  this  transition  state  there  must  be  more  mental  labor  for  those  who  are  passing 
rom  one  condition  to  the  other ;  there  must  be  much  thought  and  toil,  much  hope  ana 
|«r,  and  much  anxiety  and  vexation  to  effect  the  passage  and  to  sustain  one's  self  in 
b^new  position. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth  and  fashion  there  come  also  more  artificial  life,  more 
^ect  of  the  rational  laws  of  self-government,  more  unseasonable  hours  for  food 
nd  for  sleep,  more  dissipation  of  the  open,  allowable,  and  genteel  kind,  and  also  mK^e 
f  the  baser,  disreputable,  and  concealed  sorts.  ^Qi^i^ed  by  \^(JOg IL 
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Consequent  upon  the  new  labor  and  new  position  and  new  style  of  life,  there  coco 
low  health,  from  exhausting  and  perplezine  cares  and  toils  of  bnsinees,  of  soeialiUc 
and  fashion,  and  from  fr^uent  irrec[cilar  habits  of  diet  and  regimen.  The  secoo^ 
consec^nences  of  impaired  health,  of  diminished  vital  force,  dyspepsia,  debihty,  tfXr 
sumption,  gout,  or  other  diseases,  are  at  length  manifested  in  the  brain,  and  tl^n  ner- 
vousness frequently,  and  insanity  sometimes,  follows. 

PROPER  EDUCATION  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INSANITY. 

This  mnltiplioation  of  cases  of  insanity  must  not  be  charged  to  education  as  a  neces- 
saiy  condition  or  consequence.  It  is  rather  due  to  the  incompleteness  and  the  perreraou 
of  education.  Some  is  caused  by  the  early  stimulation  of  precocious  children,  soiv 
to  the  pressure  upon  the  brain  in  childhood  and  youth,  but  most  from  misapplicatioB 
of  education,  of  mental  power,  and  the  cerebral  forces  in  the  maturer  periods  <tf  li& 

LAW  OF  LIFE  NOT  TAUGHT. 

Among  the  abundant,  various,  and  profitable  teachings  of  the  schools  and  the  worli 
of  books  and  of  society,  the  inseparable  connection  of  mind  and  body,  of  thongiit, 
mental  action^  Study  and  reasoning,  with  the  brain,  holds  an  insufficient  pronuDeDc?. 
Ordinanly  this  has  no  place  in  the  plans  of  education.  Among  the  countless  improre- 
ments  that  have  been  made,  there  yet  remains  the  fr^uent  error,  both  of  fiiith  aadof 
practice,  that  the  human  mind  has  no  limit  to  its  expansibility,  none  to  its  capacHr 
of  labor,  that  the  infinite  spirit  is  not  bound  by  any  finite  organ,  that  the  work  of  tbe 
brain  may  beffin  with  the  earliest  dawn  of  sense,  and  be  increased  as  £wt  as  the  wiii 
of  the  ohUd,  uie  ambition  of  friends  and  teachers  may  desire,  and  that  in  all  tiie  fieU» 
of  study,  observation,  and  thought,  whether  with  books  in  early  and  mature  li&,  or  bi 
the  world's  afiGftirs,  business,  politics,  there  is  no  dan^r  of  overtasking  the  oeiebn^ 
powers,  or  of  exhausting  their  energies,  or  of  disturbing  the  mental  b^ance. 

PROPER  METHOD  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  BRAIN. 

Every  organ  of  the  body  has  its  appropriate  duty  and  sufficient  strength  to  p«^ 
form  it.  Each  one  is  intended  for  action  and  e£fectiveness.  The  hand  and  the  loot 
were  made  for  labor,  the  stomach  for  digestion,  and  all  gain  strength  thereby.  Yd 
the  hand  ma^  be  lamed,  the  foot  may  be  sprained,  and  the  stomach  disord^^  by  ex- 
cess of  exercise  or  by  bearing  unfitting  burdens.  The  brain  was  not  dengned  to  lie 
dormant.  It  was  intended  for  action  and  grows  strong  with  proper  use.  Bat,Ii)» 
the  hand  and  the  foot,  it  has  its  conditions  of  action  and  of  growth.  It  may,  aod  it^ 
best  health  demands  that  it  should,  be  developed  and  strengthened,  but  tl^  is  br  t 
slow  and  gradual  process.  The  child's  brain,  like  its  muscles,  cannot  bear  the  bonKo 
of  a  more  advanced  age.  If  either  bo  overtasked  it  falters  and  its  growth  is  retarded 
Tet  the  training  of  both  in  early  life  and  their  exercise  through  maturity  and  age  ire 
favorable  to  and  needful  for  their  best  condition.  If,  in  what  is  technicaUy  called  tk 
educational  period,  in  the  beginning,  and  through  all  mature  life,  even  to  the  ai 
progress  is  made  step  by  step,  each  one  growing  out  of  the  strength  of  the  preeediq^ 
the  brain's  utmost  capacity  may  be  reached,  and  the  mind  sustained  in  unvaiyis; 
soundness. 

Any  change  may  be  made  in  mental  progress,  and  any  degree  of  growth  attaM, 
without  ipjury  to  the  cerebral  health,  if  done  undei;,  these  conditions,  and  no  stteBft 
made  to  leap  over  the  intervening  grades  of  advancement.  The  laborer  may  be««^ 
a  philosopher,  and  grasp  the  hardest  problems,  if  he  go  through  the  same  ooirse  « 
training  and  development  that  the  scholar  has  pass^.  The  philosopher  or  sobotar 
may  become  a  laborer  and  do  the  heaviest  work  with  his  handis,  if  he  begin  wilfc^ 
lightest  tasks  and  add  the  heavier  only  as  his  strength  increases.  The  blacknnltii,  yAtB 
s^ength  is  in  his  arms,  and  the  rope-dancer,  whose  stren^  is  in  his  legs  and  mMMf 
exchange  their  occupations,  and  each  become  proficient  m  his  new  art,  provided  4i% 
in  his  new  field,  he  go  through  the  same  slow  process  of  development  and  tialiiiq(* 
the  original  professor  or  workman  had  in  his  earlier  life.  ^_ 

But  neither  of  these  can  suddenly  exchan^  his  habit  and  occupation  with  Um  (riV 
and  assume  the  new  tasks,  without  su£fenng  in  the  organs  that  are  made  ID  Itf 
burdens  for  which  they  are  not  suitably  prepared. 

By  training  and  use  the  brain  becomes  not  only  strong,  but  flexible  and  roisitflitj 
is  m*ore  easily  brought  into  action,  more  readily  turned  to  new  purposes;  itt^ 
are  more  under  the  command  of  the  will.  It  becomes  more  refined,  and  its  ftu... 
both  intellectuid  and  emotional,  more  delicate  and  intense  in  their  operatjsni.  ^ 
sensibility  is  exalted ;  it  is  more  susceptible  of  impressions  and  influence  fat  gout  Ml 
foreviL 

HIGHER  FUNCTIONAL  ACnviTT  DEMANDS  GREATER  CARE. 

In  an  educated  community  there  is  generally,  almost  universally,  a  1l-„. 
~  otrve  mental  power.    The  mind  grasps  more  and  reasons  moro.    Tben  are 
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stroD^er  emotions  and  passions.  There  is  a  higher  Joy  and  deeper  suffering.  There  is 
wanner love,and  hate  more  bitter.  Life  is  there  larger, broader,more  earnest,  and  effective. 

With  this  increase  of  power  derived  from  education  there  is  also  more  delicacy  in 
ofgaoization  and  more  danger  of  functional  disturbance.  With  these  larger  endow- 
ments of  capacity  and  knowledge  there  comes  a  greater  responsibility  for  self-manage- 
ment, more  danger  of  mistakes  and  of  consequent  disease. 

These  dangers  are  strewn  all  along  the  path  of  life.  Education  and  civilization  have 
created  or  increased  them,  and  should  be  held  responsible  for  them,  to  prevent  their 
efficiency  and  save  the  world  from  the  mental  injury  which  they  threaten. 

FAILURE  OP  EDUCATORS  TO  MEET  THIS  RESPONSIBILrrY. 

Education  thus  far  has  wrought  an  incomplete  work.  What  it  has  done  is  well  done ; 
bat  there  is  yet  more  for  it  to  do.  It  has  yet  to  show  man  and  woman  how  they  may 
use  the  great  trust  committed  to  them,  the  care  of  themselves.  Great  powers  of  body 
and  mind  are  put  into  their  hands,  by  which  they  can  accomplish  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  purposes,  do  great  good  to  the  world,  and  gain  unmeasured  happiness  for 
themselves.  They  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  work  with  their  bodily  organs  and 
mental  faculties,  their  muscles,  brain,  and  mind :  but  they  are  not  shown  the  condi- 
tions of  these  endowments,  their  capacities  and  liabilities,  their  limits  and  dangers. 

When  the  seaman  undertakes  to  manage  a  ship,  it  is  not  enough  that  he  understands 
navigation  and  geography,  the  course  and  way  to  the  destined  ports,  to  raise  and  pre- 
sent the  sails  to  the  wind,  but  he  learns  all  the  conditions  of  the  path,  the  shoa^  the 
rocks  that  lie  in  bis  way,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean.  He  learns  the  capacity  of  the 
vessel,  its  liability  to  leak,  the  burden  that  it  will  carry  safel^y^,  the  strength  of  the 
sails,  ropes,  and  masts.  Then,  in  accordance  with  these  conditions,  he  manages  the 
ship,  when  an  engineer  assumes  the  direction  of  a  steam-en^e,  he  is  not  content 
with  the  assurance  that  with  it  he  can  run  mills^  looms,  spinning-jennies,  lathes,  &o.j 
bat  he  studies  the  whole  structure  and  strength  of  his  machine,  and  of  all  its  parts ; 
the  rate  it  can  move ;  the  force  that  can  be  applied  without  injury ;  the  quantity  of 
water  and  fuel  that  are  needed ;  the  pressure  of  steam  that  can  be  borne.  Having  thus 
prepared  themselves  for  their  responsibilities,  the  seaman  sails  his  ship  and  the  engi- 
neer runs  his  engine  safely,  and  both  accomplish  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  de- 
Wed  without  ii^ury  or  loss,  without  needless  or  unnatural  wear  and  tear.  But  the 
wbools,  when  they  send  their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  intrusted  with  their  own  vital 
nacMnes  to  do  the  work  of  life,  neglect  to  teach  the  law  which  must  govern  them, 
ffid  thus  these  educated  children  are  exposed  to  error  and  danger  in  after-life. 

CARE  OP  SELF  A  DUTY. 

However  well  one  may  be  prepared  for  the  recognized  responsibilities  of  life ;  how- 
!rer  learned  in  geography,  mathematics,  science,  philosophy ',  however  well  he  may  be 
itted  to  manxtge  business,  farms,  factories,  ship^  there  is  yet  this  first  responsibility 
hat  comes  upon  all  men — the  care  of  themselves.  Before  he  can  appljr  his  other 
mowledge  to  any  of  its  destined  purposes,  he  must  eat,  and  nourish  himself;  he  must 
lecarbonize  his  blood  with  air ;  he  must  use  his  muscles  and  his  brain,  and  recruit  their 
xpended  forces  with  rest  or  sleep.  He  may  do  these  well,  and  make  himself  strong, 
tealtby,  clear-headed,  mentally  sound ;  or  he  may  do  them  indiscreetly,  and  make 
imself  sick,  weak,  stupid,  insane.  These  evil  consequences  of  error  in  self-manage- 
3ent  are  everywhere  seen.  They  are  as  frequent  as  the  shipwrecks  and  the  steam- 
xplosions  that  are  due  to  the  ignorance  of  seamen  and  engineers. 

INSANITY  AMONG  PROFESSIONAL  MEN  AND  SCHOLARS. 

Even  those  whose  education  is  of  the  highest  character,  professional  men  whose 
^hole  labor  is  ment^il,  are  not  free  from  the  dangers  that  han^  over  the  brain.  They 
re  exposed  to  the  same  causes  of  insanity  that  the  non-professional  people  are;  and  in 
ddition  to  these,  they  are  subject  to  such  as  arise  from  excessive  culture,  and  over- 
arden  the  mental  powers. 

Some  approximation  may  be  made  to  the  comparative  liability  of  men  of  high  edu* 
ition  and  others,  in  Massachusetts,  from  the  record  of  admissions  to  the  State  hospi- 
ils,  since  that  at  Worcester  was  opened,  in  1833.  Neither  the  McLean  asylum  nor  the 
ty  lunatic  hospital,  of  Boston,  give  the  occupation  of  the  patients  in  their  reports. 
ioat  of  their  inmates  are  sent  to  them  from  Suffolk  County.  The  insane  of  the  other 
MiQties  are  mostly  sent  to  the  three  State  hospitals,  which  publish  the  occupations, 
rom  1833  to  1870,  inclusive,  these  hospitals  had  admitted  from  the  learned  professions— 

lergymen 61 

bysicians 54 

awyers 34 

eachers 56 

athors 5 

»dente 1^ 

35  C  B 


Editors 6 

Civil  engineers 6 

Total J46 
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None  of  tbo  censuses,  State  or  uational,  give  the  professions  in  connection  with  a^e. 
sex,  and  county  previous  to  that  of  18(55.  The  number  of  males  over  fifteen  enga^i 
iu  these  learned  professions,  and  of  those  in  all  other  occnpatious  in  the  Stat«,  ont-^ 
Suffolk,  between  1833  and  18C5,  cannot  bo  ascertained.  The  number  of  these  in  1n^ 
16  therefore  the  only  obtainable  basis  of  comparison.  Without  assuming  that  tht^ 
numbers  in  the  period  1833  to  1865  were  the  samo  as  those  in  18C5,  it  may  be  8Ditpo!«ttl 
that  their  proportions  were  alike. 

Comparing,  then,  this  number  of  the  professional  insane  admitt-ed  to  the  hospitals  with 
the  number  of  men  ewgaged  in  all  the  learned  professions,  including  also  profe8eor>. 
librarians,  and  chemists,  living  in  the  State  in  18G5,  and  all  other  males  admitted,  i^ithtk 
non-professional  males  over  fifteen  years  old  iu  the  State  at  that  date,  it  is  shown  tiat 
the  professional  patients  admitt^  in  thirty-seven  years  were  3.75  per  cent,  of  tk 
whole  number,  and  the  non -professional  patients  were  2.16  per  cent,  of  their  whole 
number  over  fifteen  in  1865.  So  far  as  the  experience  of  Massachusetts  from  18S3to 
1870  goes,  this  seems  to  be  the  approximate  relative  proportions  of  insane  sent  totb? 
hospitals  from  all  the  counties  except  Suffolk.  Three  and  seventy-seven  hundredths  of 
the  professional,  and  2.16  of  the  non-professional  males,  or,  as  often  as  one  hnndrHl  t<c 
the  latter  class  were  sent,  one  hundred  and  seventy- four  of  the  first  class,  were  sent  to 
the  State  hospitals  for  the  insane,  out  of  the  same  numbers  living  in  each  class. 

CONCLUSION. 

From  aU  this  survey,  we  are  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  insanity  i* » 
part  of  the  price  that  we  arc  paying  for  the  imperfection  of  our  civilization  aad  tbe 
incompleteness  of  our  education. 

This  is  not  merely  a  present  fact.  It  has  been  so  in  ages  past.  It  will  be  so  in  tk 
future.  Our  children  will  be  required  to  pay  the  same  price,  until  all  men,  wtansi, 
and  youths  shall  bo  educated  to  know  the  law  of  their  being,  and  to  feel  and  sastaio 
their  responsibility  for  the  fiiithful  management  of  the  brain  and  mind,  and  the  otbtc 
organs  and  functions  intrusted  to  their  care. 

EDWARD  JARVIS,  M.  D., 

DorchestcTf  Manadua^ 


The  following  extracts  from  the  works  of  Dr.  Henry  Maadale^,  a  distingoiabc^ 
English  authority  on  insanity,  are  appended  as  confirming  substantially  certain  iat^* 
estmg  views  of  Dr.  Jarvis  in  the  preceding  article. 

APPARENT  INCiUSASE  OP  INSANITY. 

"  Another  fact  which  deserves  serious  consideration  is,  that  there  has  undonbtedlf 
been  a  very  large  increase  of  lato  years  in  the  number  of  the  insane  who  have  cow 
under  care  and  consideration.  The  reports  of  the  lunacy  commissioners  show  tliat,  oa 
the  1st  of  January,  1849,  there  were  14,560  patients  in  the  hospitals,  asyhuns.  »bj 
licensed  houses  "of  England  and  Wales ;  that  six  years  afterward,  on  the  1^  of  Janna^. 
1855,  there  were  20,493  insane ;  that  t<Mi  years  wberward,  on  the  Ist  of  Janoaiy.  \^ 
there  were  29,425  insane  under  certificates,  and  that  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1**6.  lb* 
number  had  risen  to  30,869.  Now  it  is  certain  that 'this  large  increase  is  not  to  Iw  at- 
tributed to  an  increase  of  insanity  in  the  population ;  it  is  undoubtedly  mainly  owict 
first,  to  the  large  number  of  cases,  formerly  unreported,  which  more  stringent  legisla- 
tion has  brought  under  observation ;  second,  to  the  larger  number  of  insane,  espemllj 
of  paupers,  who  .are  now  sent  to  asylums;  and,  third,  to  the  prolongation  of  lifr  ^i 
those  who  have  been  brought  under  proper  care.  In  fact,  it  might  be  said  roa?bj3^« 
that  the  greater  part  of  this  large  increase  in  the  insane  population  of  England  mh 
Wales  is  duo  to  the  facts  that  now-a-days  more  people  are  thought  and  declared  e» 
than  would  formerly  have  been  thought  so;  that  more  persons  are  admitted  iE^J 
asylums,  where  they  live  longer,  and  that  fewer  persons  are  dischai^ed,  either  by  d««2 
or  by  being  thought  to  have  recovered,  than  formerly.  But,  when  all  due  aHowaK* 
has  been  made  for  these  causes,  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  steady  in<»ease  of  al»^ 
1,000  a  year  in  the  insane  population  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  last  8eT«rt«« 
years,  does  seem  to  point  to  an  actual  increase  in  the  production  of  insanity,  sad  e^s 
to  an  increase  more  than  proportionate  to  an  increasing  sane  population."— f>|t»*^ 
and  Pathology  of  the  Mind,  (Part  II,  CJuipter  L) 

IMPROPER  EDUCATION  A  CAUSE  OF  INSANITY. 

"  Next  to  the  inherited  nature  which  every  one  has,  the  acquired  nature  whiek  ^ 
owes  to  the  eircuinetances  of  his  education  and  training  is  moBt  importaafc  indeltfB'*' 
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naj  the  character.  I  mean  not  the  education  which  is  called  learning  alone,  bnt  that 
idacation  of  the  nature  of  the  individual ;  that  development  of  the  character  which 
he  circumstances  of  his  life  have  determined.  There  are  in  every  nature  its  particu- 
ar  tendencies  or  impulses  of  development  which  may  be  fostered  or  checked  by  the 
:onditions  of  life,  and  which,  therefore,  according  to  their  good  or  evil  nature,  and  the 
>xtemal  influences  which  they  meet  with,  may  minister  to  the  future  weal  or  woe  of 
he  individual— may  lead  to  a  stability  of  character  which  prevents  the  mental  equi- 
ibrium  ever  being  seriously  disturbea,  or  to  such  an  instability  of  character  that  the 
raiallest  adversity  may  destroy  it  forever.  IIow  often  is  one  condemned  to  see,  with 
)ain  and  sorrow,  an  injudicious  education  sorely  aggravate  an  inherent  mischief.  The 
)arent  not  only  transmits  a  taint  or  vice  of  nature  to  the  child,  but  fosters  ita  evil 
growth  by  the  influence  of  a  bad  example,  and  by  a  foolish  training  at  the  time  when 
:he  young  mind  is  very  susceptible,  and  when  the  direction  given  to  its  development 
9  sometimes  decisive  for  life.  Where  there  is  no  iunate  taint,  evil  may  still  be  wrought 
t>y  enforcing  an  unnatural  precocity,  wherein  is  often  planted  the  germ  of  future  dis- 
ease. Parental  harshness  and  neglect— repressing  the  child's  feelings,  stifling  its  need 
Df  love,  and  driving  it  to  a  morbid  self-brooding,  or  to  take  refuge  in  a  world  of  vague 
faucies — is  not  less  pernicious  than  a  foolish  indulgence,  through  which  it  never  learns 
the  necessary  lessons  of  renunciation  and  self-con ttol.  The  aim  of  a  good  education 
iihould  be  to  develop  the  j)ower  and  habit  of  what  the  events  of  life  will  not  fail  to 
rudely  en  force — renunciation  and  self-control,  and  to  lead  to  the  continued  transference 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  into  external  actions  of  a  beneficial  kind.  Bv  the  habitual 
encouragement  of  self-feeling,  and  by  an  egotistic  development  in  all  the  relations  of 
life,  a  character  may,  by  imperceptible  degrees,  be  so  framed  that  insanity  is  the  nat- 
ural and  consummate  evolution  or  it,  while  every  step  taken  in  such  deterioration  will 
so  far  predispose  to  insanity  under  adverse  curcumstances  of  life." — Ph^^mlogy  and 
Pathology  of  the  Mind,  (Part  11,  Chapter  I.) 

THE  BODY  AND  THE  MIND. 

"As  physicians,  we  cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  the  physical  aspects  of  mental  states 
if  we  would  truly  comprehend  the  nature  of  mental  disease  and  learn  to  treat  it  with 
success.  The  metaphysician  may,  for  the  purposes  of  speculation,  separate  mind  from 
body,  and  evoke  laws  of  its  operation  out  of  tne  depths  of  self-consciousness ;  but  the 
physician,  who  has  to  deal  practically  with  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  conduct  of 
men ;  who  has  to  do  with  mind,  not  as  an  abstract  entity  concerning  which  he  may 
be  content  to  speculate,  but  as  a  force  in  nature,  the  operations  of  which  he  must  pa- 
tiently observe  and  anxiously  labor  to  influence,  must  recognize  how  entirely  the 
integrity  of  the  mental  functions  depends  on  the  inte^ity  of  the  bodily  organization — 
must  acknowledge  the  essential  unity  of  body  and  mmd.  To  set  forth  this  unity  has 
been  the  chief  end  in  these  lectures,  because  I  entertain  a  most  sincere  conviction  that  ' 
ft  just  conception  of  it  must  lie  at  tlie  foundation  of  a  real  advance  in  our  knowledge, 
both  of  the  physiology  and  pathology  of  mind.  I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  exalt  un- 
duly the  body ;  I  have,  if  possible,  still  less  desire  to  degrade  the  mind  ;  but  I  do  pro- 
t^-st,  with  all  the  energy  I  dare  use,  against  the  unjust  and  most  unscientific  practice 
of  declaring  the  body  vile  and  despicable,  of  looking  down  upon  the  highest  and  most 
wonderful  contrivance  of  creative  skill,  as  somethmg  of  which  man  dare  venture  to 
feel  ashamed."— (G?J«to?jfan  Lectures  for  1870.) 
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THE  REI.4TIONS    OF    EDUCATION    TO  CRIME   Ilf  NEW 
ENGLAND,  AND  THE   FACILITIES  FOB  EDUCA- 
TION   IN    HER    PENAL    INSTITUTIONS. 

Criminal  statistics,  even  in  our  oldest  States,  are  yet  in  a  very  nnsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. The  facts  of  main  importance  to  any  valaable  study  of  the  conditions  of  cnux 
are  often  entirely  neglected.  There  is  no  tabulation  for  the  municipal  prisons  and 
police  stations  in  the  State  reports.  As  between  different  States,  no  uniformity  exists 
an  to  methods  or  objects  of  tabulation.  An  inquirer,  seeking  to  learn  the  extractioD  of 
criminals,  whether  native  or  foreicn,  will  find  the  facts  in  the  tables  of  one  State,  or 
one  prison,  while  in  those  of  another  he  will  find  merely  the  places  of  nativity.  In 
seeking  to  learn  the  average  grade  of  their  intellectual  development  he  will  find  somf- 
times  tne  number  of  those  who  cannot  read ;  sometimes  of  those  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write,  and  often  nothing  at  all  on  the  subject ;  and  never  anything  like  a  etieiiil 
statement  of  amount  of  education  received.  If  he  seeks  to  know  the  number  of  the 
prison  population  who  had  learned  a  trade,  or  mastered  some  skilled  labor,  he  fiodi 
nowhere  any  exhibit  of  the  facts.  Much  more  value  is  to  be  attached  to  the  estioatei 
of  experienced  and  thoughtful  men  than  to  any  figures  which  can  be  collated  at  pres- 
ent on  either  of  these  pomts,  or  on  many  others  that  might  be  named.  Special  and 
valuable  studies  in  the  conditions  and  sources  of  crime  wait  for  their  material  in  a 
uniform  and  thorough  system  of  statistical  presentation  of  facts  in  the  case.  Massa- 
chusetts, through  her  State  board  of  charities,  has  begun  an  excellent  work  in  Ihis 
direction.  Even  here  is  the  very  great  defect,  among  others — ^that  they  present  do 
report  of  the  police  work  in  the  State,  nor  of  the  municipal  places  of  confinement. 
Tho  figures  of  the  board  cover  only  State  and  countv  institutions,  which  is  more  thaa 
can  be  said  of  the  reports  of  any  other  New  England  State. 

Every  student  of  the  conditions  of  crime  is  immediately  and  always  in  the  preseoee 
of  five  conmianding  facts.  Concerning  their  exact  proportions  there  may  be  digbt 
variations  of  opinion. 

MAJORITY  OF  CRIMINAIJS  ILLITERATE. 

1.  The  first  of  these  facts  is,  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of  the  crime  of  New  Englaod 
is  committed  by  those  who  have  no  education,  or  none  sufficient  to  serve  Uiem  a  valu- 
able purpose  in  life. 

All  tables  are  fallacious  here,  in  two  respects.  Firstly,  every  man,  not  expecting  to 
be  put  to  the  test,  will  overstate  his  educational  advancement.  Secondly,  the  mere 
ability  to  read  and  write  with  difficulty  gives  a  man  no  considerable  advantage,  either 
as  to  character,  powers,  or  chance  in  life.  To  be  advanti^ed  by  tho  power  to  read,  he 
must  read  with  pleasure ;  must  be  interested  in,  and  have  the  habit  oi^  gainine  knovl- 
edg^  by  reading.  Much  of  culture  must  be  added  to  the  mere  power  to  resM.  beion 
that  becomes  of  any  practical  advantage. 

The  Massachusetts  figures  for  her  State  and  county  penal  institutions  are  as  follon: 
Of  all  those  incarcerated  the  past  year — a  total  of  14,315—31  per  cent,  could  not  read 
and  write,  and  8  per  cent,  more  are  registered  as  only  abfe  to  read  and  write ;  makia; 
a  total  of  39  per  cent,  uneducated  beyond  this  point  Twenty-three  persons  only  an 
reported  as  having  had  any  higher  education  tnan  that  of  the  common  schools  ,*  the 
remainder,  about  w  per  cent,  as  having  a  common-school  education.  Of  this  60  pa 
cent.,  doubtless  but  a  few  came  from  the  more  adv^iced  studies.  Fully  two-tiiiids  (/ 
our  common-school  pupils  who  have  learned  to  read  are  not  yet  advanced  so  &r  as  to 
have  mastered  the  rudiment«  of  written  arithmetic.  The  Massachusetts  tables,  then, 
appear  to  substantiate  the  fact  as  announced. 

Careful  and  extensile  inquiry  of  wardens,  jailers,  superintendents  of  houses  of  indus- 
try, of  correction,  and  of  reformation,  and  of  teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  eaaie, 
have  fully  convinced  the  writer  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  criminal  population  of  Kf*" 
England  have  never  mastered  the  fundamental  rules  of  written  aritnmetic,  nor  eotsvi 
on  the  study  of  geography  or  grammar.  The  great  majority  of  our  juvenile  defia- 
quents  begin  in  reform  schools,  lower  than  this,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  pupibiB 
tne  evening  schools  of  our  adnlt  prisons.  Having  reached  such  conclusions  eonceiwiis 
New  England,  it  is  found  that  28  per  cent,  of  all  the  State  prisoners  of  the  coimtojt 
1868  were  unable  to  read  or  write;  that  32  i>er  cent  of  the  adnlt  prisoners  of  bs*^ 
York  State  were  equally  untaught ;  that  27  per  cent,  of  those  in  her  refcffmatafiM 
could  not  read,  and  that  of  2,120  prisoners  in  Ohio  14  per  cent,  did  not  know  theirli- 
ters,  and  67  per  cent,  more  could  not  read  and  write— a  total  of  81  per  cent  praotioilf 
alt^ether  without  education. 

iC^ow,  the  fact  that  the  utterly-unlettered  6  per  cent  of  the  population 
phusetts  commits  31  per  cent,  of  all  her  crime  1^  set  over  against  Uie  fiaot  i 

r  14;315  criminals  but  23  bad  ei^oyed  educational  opportunities  beyond 
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Qon  school,  Lave  we  not  a  striking  illastration  of  the  fact  that  ignorance  is  the  mother 
f  crime,  and  that  thorough  education  is  a  very  perfect  safeguard  against  it  ?  And 
his  liict  for  Massachusetts  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  true  of  every  Now  England 
itate.  From  3  to  7  per  cent,  of  our  population,  the  v/holly  uneducated,  in  New  Eug- 
lud  and  the  United  States,  commit  at  least  30  per  cent,  of  all  our  crime,  and  less  than 
DC-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  is  committed  h^  those  who  arc  educated  beyond  the  comniou 
chool.  The  entirely  uneducated  man  is  nine  times  us  likely  to  be  a  criminal  as  tho 
\rerage  of  the  men  who  have  been  taught,  and  more  than  one' hundred  times  as  likely 
0  become  a  criminal  as  he  who  has  been  thoroughly  educated. 

MAJORITY  OP  CIUMINAI^  ARE  IGNORANT  OF  TRADES. 

2.  The  second  grand  fact  is,  that,  as  through  all  the  country  so  through  New  Eng- 
md,  from  80  to  w  per  cent,  of  criminals  have  never  learned  any  trade,  or  mastered  any 
killed  labor.  Here  again  the  "statistics"  are  almost  entirely  deficient.  But  the 
eliberate  answers  of  every  one  of  a  large  number  of  prison  officers,  in  four  of  our  six 
tates,  accord  with  the  statement  here  made.  The  New  England  prisons  and  jails  are 
lied  with  mere  day-laborers,  artisans,  mechanics  ;  skilled  laborers  are  there  only  in 
cry  small  peicentage.  Education  in  labor  bears  the  same  ratio  of  freedom  from  crime  as 
iuiatiott  in  schools.  Ignorance  of  the  methods  of  skilled  labor  is  just  such  a  danger  as 
piorance  of  leHers . 

CRIMINALS  OF  FOREIGN  BIRTH. 

3.  The  third  grand  fact  is,  that  not  far  from  75  i)er  cent,  of  New  England  crime  is 
ommitted  by  persons  of  foreign  extraction — that  is,  by  persons  who  were  born  abroad, 
r  one  or  both  of  whose  parents  were.  Hero,  still,  the  statistics  are  at  fault,  giving, 
a  very  man^  instances,  only  the  place  of  nativity,  and  not  tho  extraction  of  the  crimi- 
als.  In  this  particular,  as  in  others,  the  Massachusetts  reports  give  our  most  reliable 
lata.  Of  the  14,315  inmates  of  her  State  and  county  institutions,  11,382,  or  a  fraction 
B88  than  80  per  cent.,  are  of  foreign  extraction.  Of  the  juvenile  delinquents  at  tho 
Joeton  Reformatory,  on  Deer  Island,  numbering  280,  only  35  were  foreign  born  ;  and 
•et  90  per  cent,  were  estimated  by  tho  superintendent  to  be  of  foreign  extraction.  At 
Vestborough,  but  seven  out  of  ninety-seven  received  the  past  year  were  of  foreign 
>irth  ;  while  85  per  cent,  were  of  foreign  extraction.  In  tho  Connecticut  Stat«  Prison 
ire  165  American  bom,  to  46  bom  abroad — extraction  not  given.  Of  the  inmates  of 
he  Connecticut  Reform  School,  for  its  whole  nineteen  years,  63  per  cent,  have  been  of 
orei^n  parentage.  Considering  tho  very  great  relative' increase  of  our  foreign  popula- 
ion  m  the  last  decade,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  these  figures  indicate  a  figure 
ar  the  last  year  at  least  as  high  as  seventy-five  in  the  hundred. 

Rhode  Island's  State  institutions  (and  county  so  far  as  known)' record  55  per  cent, 
f  foreign  born,  which  fully  justifies  our  estimate  of  75  per  cent,  foreign  extraction. 
u  New  Hampshire,  though  the  tables  are  only  of  nativity,  the  estimates  of  officers  in 
hargo  place  tho  percentage  as  high  as  70.  The  Maine  and  Vermont  institutions,  with 
beir  comparatively  small  numbers  of  inmates,  show  a  slightly  lower  per  cent. ;  but 
tiesc  figures  of  the  State,  and,  so  far  as  they  can  be  found,  of  tho  county  prisons,  com- 
l«tely  justify  tho  estimate  of  75  per  cent,  as  the  proportion  of  criminals  of  foreign 
xtraction."  But  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  far  more  numerous  inmates  of  our 
luuicipal  prisons  and  police  stations  came  from  city  and  manufacturing  populations, 
here  the  percentage  of  foreign  population  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  the  Stat^  at 
irge.  Did  the  facts  of  these  institutions  appear  in  the  tables,  the  writer  has  no  doubt 
le  percentage  would  be  swelled  to  a  much  higher  figure  than  75.  Say,  therefore,  that 
J  per  cent,  of  our  population  furnish  75  per  cent,  of  our  criminals. 

INTEMPERANCE  BIAKES  CRIMES' AI^. 

4.  The  fourth  fact  is,  that  from  80  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  criminals  connect  their  courses 
I  crime  with  intemperance.    Of  the  14,315  inmates  of  the  Massachusetts  prisons, 

i>96  are  reports  to  have  been  intemperate,  or  84  per  cent.    At  the  Deer  Island 
•so  of  Industry,  (Boston,)  not  included  in  the  above  State  figures,  of  3,514  commit- 

6, 3,097,  or  88  per  cent.,  were  for  drunkenness ;  fifty-four  more  as  idle  and  disorderl j', 
ch  commonly  means  under  the  infiuence  of  drink ;  seventy-seven  for  assault  and 
Itery,  which  means  the  same  thin^;  and  forty-eight  as  common  night-walkers, 
fty  o!ie  of  whom  is  also  a  common  dnnker.  We  have,  therefore,  of  this  prison  a  full 
per  cent,  whose  confinement  is  connected  with  the  use  of  drink,  and  this  may  be 
as  a  not  exaggerated  sample  of  many  municipal  prisons.  In  tho  Now  Hampshiro 
prison  sixty-five  out  of  ninety-one  s^dniit  themselves  to  have  been  intem]>enito. 
rts  were  asked  from  every  State,  county,  and  municipal  prison  of  Connecticut  iu 
spring  of  1871,  in  reference  to  the  statistics  of  drinking  habits  among  the  inmates, 
it  was  found  that  more  than  90  per  cent,  had  been  in  habits  of  drink,  by  their 
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The  warden  of  the  Rhode  Island  Stat«  Prison  and  conuty  jailer  estimates  90  per 
cent,  of  the  residents  of  his  cells  as  drinkers. 

From  Vermont  and  Maine  no  reports  on  this  point  have  been  secured ;  but  tber 
could  not,  if  their  prisoners  were  all  temperate,  bring  the  estimate  below  &>  per  cmI. 

It  will  still  bo  remembered  that  those  figures  do  not  cover  the  mere  temporvr 
arrests  for  drunken  disorder,  nor  the  facts  of  the  mnnicipal  places  of  detention,  when 
the  percentage  of  drunken  committals  will  be  the  most  striking. 

IGNOBANCB  BREEDS  CRIME. 

5.  The  fifth  fact  is,  that,  according  to  the  unanimous  judgment  of  all  officers  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  95  per  cent,  of  these  offenders  came  from  idle,  ignorant,  vidoos, 
and  drunken  homes.  Oftene^t  the  answer  comes,  quick  and  clear,  from  these  ofifieen. 
when  asked,  "How  many  of  yourjboys  or  girls  come  from,  in  anywise,  decent  houses!" 
"Not  one  in  a  hundred!"  The  answer  wul  then  be  modified  a  little,  and  settle  close 
to  the  figure  named  above.  Almost  all  children  are  truant  from  school  at  the  time  of 
their  committal;  almost  all  of  them  have  been  habitually  idle  upon  the  streets;  fer 
the  greater  part  of  them  have  been  long  in  petty  vices  and  crimes,  and  almost  tlw 
entire  number  are  children  of  ignorant  and  besotted  parents. 

In  the  face  of  these  facts,  what  can  be  said  but  this:  "  Ignorance  breeds  crime;  edu- 
cation is  the  remedy  for  the  crimes  that  im^ril  us  f 

Grouping  them  together,  this  is  their  one  impression ;  the  two  first  link  together  tfc- 
two  perils  of  ignorance  of  letters  and  ignorance  of  skilled  labor.  The  one,  as  the  other, 
gives  employment,  occupies  time,  prevents  idleness;  the  one,  as  the  other,  deveb^fs 
the  intellect,  masses  knowledge  and  puts  it  to  use ;  the  one,  as  the  other,  elevates  tbc 
taste,  and  advantages  character  itself;  the  one,  as  the  other,  advances  its  possessor  to 
a  new  grade  in  society,  makes  him  self-respecting,  and  wins  for  him  the  respect  of  hU 
fellows;  the  one,  as  the  other,  opens  to  him  new  avenues  for  steady  and  compensated 
employment;  holds  out  to  him  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  rise  in  life;  puts  in  him 
new  hope  and  impulse  and  inspiration ;  lifts  him  above  temptation.  Nay,  these  two 
classes  are,  in  fact,  the  same  class.  No  decently -taught  person  proposes  to  nimself  the 
mere  unskilled  day's  working  life;  he  uniformly,  and  he  aUme,  as  the  general  law, 
seeks  to  master  some  skilled  labor,  learn  some  trade  or  mechanic  art,  and  so,  by  spe- 
cial skill  and  value,  means  to  come  to  something  better. 

Close  to  these  two  facts,  and  of  the  same  force  precisely,  follows  the  third.    The  man  , 
of  foreign-extraction  birth  is  of  no  poorer  fiber,  no  meaner  material,  that  he  fiignr^  &^» 
tenibly  in  the  tables  of  crime.    The  immigrant,  coming  hither  with  education,  either  ' 
in  schools  or  skilled  industry,  does  not  betake  himself  to  crime.   The  foreigner,  untaught 
by  no  fault  of  his,  in  books  or  in  any  trade,  is  thrown  in  almost  complete  destitutioa  ' 
on  strange  shores,  in  great  cities,  where  the  worst  classes  congregate  and  receive  hint  j 
He  brings  to  the  labor  market  no  special  skill,  brings  just  what  everybody  else  ha«. 
simple  muscle — awkward  and  unavailable.    He  has  come,  too,  to  a  land  of  ''liberty,"  I 
where  he  dreamed  he  should  find  ease  and  plenty,  and  necessity  to  do  only  what  he  ! 
liked.    Ho  finds  his  kind  of  work  poorly  paid  and  in  poor  demand.   He,  of  all  men,  is  ' 
weakest;  suffers  soonest  in  any  pinch ;  goes  to  the  wall  first,  and  is  able  to  recover  1*4 ;  ! 
anybody  can  fill  his  place  and  do  his  work.    He,  therefore,  is  most  of  all  exposed  to  vke  I 
and  crime,  and  he  least  of  all  is  defended  by  cultura,  or  character,  or  circumstance? 
against  evil  ways.  It  is  inevitable  that  he  should  figure  very  largely  in  our  lesser  cranes 
and  disorders,  and  in  our  more  brutal  breaches  of  the  public  peace.    But  the  reasop  is. 
solely,  that  he  is  educated  neither  in  the  schools  nor  by  the  analogous  training  to  skill?d 
labor. 

The  fourth  fact  follows  close  in  the  same  line.  The  man  who  is  untrained  in  brain 
and  in  hands  will  have  a  mate  like  huuself ;  will  have  a  comfortless,  nnclean,  aad 
naked  home ;  will  have  few  enjoyments,  and  they  will  bo  sensual.  No  pleasure  be  caa 
buy  wiU  seem  so  cheap,  so  convenient  to  procure,  or  so  agreeable,  as  the  pleasures  of 
drink.  So  he  can  forget  his  cares,  his  weariness,  his  poverty,  the  wants  of  himself  aad 
family,  and  be,  for  the  time,  rich  and  full  and  happy.  The  classes  most  widely  de- 
bauched by  drink  are  the  classes  least  taught  in  letters  and  least  skilled  in  labor ;  mad 
now,  by  their  habits  of  drink,  reduced  to  deeper  wretchedness  of  poverty,  want^  deign- 
dation,  and  helplessness,  shall  they  not  betake  themselves  to  lives  of  vice  and  lives  af 
crime  f  Will  they  not  become,  as  the  figures  prove  them,  the  disturbers  of  the  pnMir 
order,  the  vast  peril  of  the  public  weal  ?  And  when  all  this  is  true,  what  must  be  tre« 
of  their  children  ?  Must  they  not  be  the  95  per  cent,  of  our  juvenile  offenderst  Mi&t 
they  not  grow  up  to  fill  our  jails  and  prisons  to  glut  the  sword  of  public  justice  t 

The  crime  of  New  England  is  the  direct  and  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  ignociAn 
that  still  degrades  so  great  a  multitude  among  us. 

WHERE  IS  THE  REMEDY  T 

Nothing  can  abate  it  but  thorough  and  universal  education  imder  the  band  of  tfe« 
State.    That  will  do  it.    There  is  but  a  single  class  of  crimes  in  ^hich  inteUi^noK  ^ 
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nres  to  any  great  extent :  the  pjetting  of  money  under  false  pretenses,  by  forgeries, 
Bwiuclles,  and  the  like — crimes  that  require  a  certain  culture. 

It  is  not  true,  indeed,  that  edacatioii  will  change  a  bad  heart;  but  education  means 
intelligence  which  v/ill  keep  cleiir  of  the  clutches  of  the  law ;  means  a  certain  prudence 
ami  self-control  which  will  keep  a  man  from  the  things  society  punishes ;  that  is,  from 
*•  crimes;"  and,  more  than  that,  education,  either  in  schools  or  trades,  means  a  wide 
opening  of  all  ways  to  resncc},  honor,  affluence  ;  means  removal  from  the  sharpest 
temptations  to  crime,  and  from  all  plea  of  necessity  to  sin  :  means  ten  thousand  com- 
forts, tastes — posses^sions  which  give  man  a  stake  in  the  public  order  and  welfare,  and 
make  him  a  bulwark  of  society  instead  of  a  freebooter  upon  it :  means  the  possession 
of  capital,  which  is  more  sens'tive  than  life  itself  to  violations  of  law  and  order ;  means 
a  dignity  and  worth  in  character  which  is  the  hope  and  glory  of  the  race. 

WHAT  ''THE  state"  SEEMS  TO  CRIMINALS. 

The  facts  which  constitute  the  basis  of  this  paper  prove  that  the  criminal  classes  are 
those  who  have  never  had  any  fair  chance  to  bo  anything  else  hut  criminal.  They  have 
never  received  anything,  so  far  as  they  can  see,  from  society,  or  the  State.  They  can- 
not see  that  they  owe  anything  lo  the  State.  Law  seems  little  to  them  but  the  rule  of 
the  strongest,  and  they  are  the  natural,  inevitable  enemies  of  any  body  or  thing  which 
represents  the  restraining  power  of  society.  They  have  had  no  chance  to  reach  an 
iutelligence  which  could  see  more  truly  ;  no  chance  to  attain  a  morality  which  should 
bo  for  them  a  nobler  law.  These  criminal  classes,  reared  in  ignorance  and  vice,  and 
trained  from  infancy,  as  multitudes  of  them  are,  to  crime — taught  or  led  to  it — are  fore- 
doomed from  their  birth  to  police  courts,  and  prisons,  and  the  gallows.  We  have  thou- 
sands in  our  penal  establishments  whose  criminal  careers  were  made  as  certain,  by 
tJieir  surroundings,  as  darkness  is  certain  to  follow  the  withdrawal  of  the  light.  Anil 
New  England  is  yet  bringing  up,  in  this  dread  certainty,  a  great  throng  of  future  crimi- 
nals, simply  because  she  does  not  take  them  out  of  these  conditions  by  universal 
and  thorough  education. 

THE  IMPERATIVE  DUTY  OF  THE  STATE. 

It  is  needlees  to  say  that  this  can  only  be  done  by  compulsory  laws.  The  schools  are 
open,  and  free,  and  ample.  But  the  parents  will  not  of  themselves,  or  cannot,  send 
their  children  to  them.  The  prime  duty  of  the  State  to  herself,  to  tllfese  parents,  to 
these  children,  is  to  ordain  it  that  every  one  growing  up  within  her  borders  shall  bo 
cdncated  to  such  a  degree  as  to  provide  him  amply  for  a  worthy,  reputable,  and  com 
fortable  life,  and  to  guard  him  against  the  temptations  which  so  ensnare  the  untaught 
hito  crime. 

In  regard  to  the  opportunities  for  education  in  our  penal  institutions,  there  is  not  very 
niueh  to  be  said.  In  the  State  prisons  there  are,  commonly,  evening  schools,  sometimes 
taught  by  the  chaplains,  sometimes  by  other  officers  of  the  prisons,  and  sometimes  by 
volunteer  teachers.  Up  to  the  preseiit  year  no  State  has  made  any  appropriation  for 
secular  instruction.  Massachusetts  has  now  made  a  beginning.  These  schools  are 
ordinarily  eagerly  attended,  and  the  progress  made  in  them  is  good.  In  the  New 
Hampshire  prison  the  only  secular  instruction  allowed  is  that  of  the  chaplain  at  the 
cell-door  of  the  prisoner.    There  is  a  fair  library  connected  with  each  of  the  prisonsh 

Why  exclude  all  newspapers  from  j)risou8?  Newspapers  are  everj'whero  interdicted. 
On  what  ground  a  paper  which  is  fit  to  enter  our  virtuous  and  Christian  families  should  be 
excludetl  from  our  prisons,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  see.  It  would  seem  to  be  the 
very,  most  powerful  imaginable  reformatory  force.  Let  the  prisoner  share  all  the  great 
human  interests,  so  far  as  with  safety  to  society  he  can.  Lot  him  catch  the  inspirations 
of  progress.  Let  him  enter  into  the  great  tides  of  human  feeling  and  sympathy.  How 
eliall  it  hurt  him,  or  usf  Can  it  fail  to  do  him  good  T  Each  prison  has  its  chaplain, 
its  Sabbath  religious  service,  its  Sabbath-school,  and  most  of  them  an  evening  prayer- 
Dioeting ;  and  moral  and  religions  influences  are  not  used  in  vain.  The  great  and 
salutary  education  of  regular  productive  industry  is  in  constant  progress. 

JUVENILE  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

In  the  juvenile  reformatories  the  schools  are  admirable  and  successful.  All  tho 
inmates,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  who  are  emphiyed  iu  outside  labor,  are  in  scho<d 
from  three  to  five  hours  in  a  day,  and  pursue  all  tho  branches  ordinarily  pursued  iu 
our  common  schools.  The  childriin  are  bright  and  active,  and  their  alternate  hours 
of  labor  and  of  btudy  invigorate  and  refresh,  rather  than  exhaust.  In  all  the  reform- 
atories, without  a  single  exception,  the  schools  are  cared  for  with  pride  and  enthusiasnj, 
and  are  relied  on  iu  connection  with  regular  labor  as  a  main  reformatory  power.  A  grea  t 
number  of  children  'are  here  getting  what  thev  could  never  else  have  secured,  a  goml 
and  thorough  common-school  education.    It  is,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  this  fact, 
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that  75  per  ccut.  of  the  boys  of  onr  reform  schools  go  out  of  those  institntions  to  lira 
of  integrity  and  usefulness.  Coujoined  with  this  system  of  intellectual  culture  in  ill 
these  institutions  is  a  careful,  faithful,  but  undenominational  system  of  religions  aud 
moral  care.  The  Sabbath  is  held  in  strict  obse^^'ance,  and  occupied  in  the  ordinarr 
religious  services.  Sabbath-schools  nowhere  receive  greater  attention,  while  the  train- 
ing iu  truth  and  honor  and  purity  and  manliness  and  courtesy  is  nowhere  in  the 
world  more  careful  and  constant. 

TRADES  SHOULD  BE  TAUGHT. 

It  seems  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  labor  of  these  reformatories  should  not  be 
directed  to  the  acquirement  of  trades,  by  which  an  honest  livelihood  mieht  be  aseared 
to  every  well-disposed  boy  on  his  discharge.  To  turn  him  out  upon  Sie  world  with 
nothing  but  common  day-labor  to  depend  on,  is  to  subject  him,  as  we  have  seen,  totk 
strain  of  very  sharp  temptation.  Could  the  writer  have  his  way  about  it,  the  terais 
of  sentence  should  be  longer  than  they  are,  and  all  children  as  old  as  thirteen  shonW 
pei-form  their  tasks  in  the  acquisition  of  tho  practical  knowledge  of  some  skilled  hbor 
or  handicraft.  The  system  of  indenture  meets,  to  a  certain  extent,  this  requiremfut, 
outside  the  reformatory ;  but  inside  of  it,  as  at  present  conducted,  tho  industry  U  ia 
caning  chairs,  or  some  such  work,  which  is  of  money  value  to  the  State,  of  ^-aloe  U 
tho  ehild  as  a  training  to  industry,  but  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  means  ofjm- 
curing  an  honest  and  comfortable  living  after  he  leaves  the  establishment,  this 
seems  a  pecuniary  economy,  secured  at  cost  of  a  great  peril — a  saving  of  money,  nther 
than  of  the  boys.    This  subject,  however,  cau  only  be  alluded  to,  not  discasse<l,  here. 

Of  these  institutions  of  juvenile  reform  we  cannot  speak  with  too  much  enthosiafiB. 
whether  we  think  of  them  as  the  best  advance  yet  in  the  line  of  penal  disciplioe  a»l 
reform ;  as  institutions  for  prevention  more  than  cure ;  as  educational  establishmeDa 
or  as  homes  better  than  their  inmates  ever  knew  before ;  whether  we  think  q{  tb« 
noble  views  of  their  founders,  tho  new  civilization  they  iudicate,  or  the  new  promlK 
they  ^ve  for  tho  future ;  whether  we  think  of  their  perfect  interior  arrangements,  <ff 
the  kindness,  fidelity,  and  Christian  zeal  of  the  officers  who  conduct  them. 

A.  &  FISKEi  A.  M, 
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TH£  PRCSS   AS  AN   £I>V€ATOR. 

The  press  is  a  great  and  constant  edncator  of  the  people,  and,  in  the  material  develop- 
lent  of  education,  has  performed  and  will  continue  to  perform  an  all-importaut  part. 
dependent  for  its  influence  and  success  upon  the  intelligtnce  of  the  masses,  its  watch- 
rord  has  been  "  progress  ! "  As  institutions,  educatiou  and  the  press  march  hand-in- 
and,  encoaraging  each  other,  horn  of  like  necessities,  and  are  twin  branches  of  th^t  great 
arent-stock — ^the  welfare  of  society.  The  immense  increase  of  newspapers  and  uows- 
aper  circulation  attests  the  inexorable  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  Without  general 
[iniision  of  education  newspapers  could  not  exist,  and  without  newspapers  the  pro- 
cess of  education  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  The  demand  and  necessity 
or  education  include  within  their  import  the  supply  of  intelligence  throngh  tbj 
aedinm  of  the  press.  As  one  flourishes  the  other  progresses,  and  each  institution, 
Kzri  passu,  fblflUs  its  grand  purpose  and  accomplishes  its  great  results. 

The  power  of  the  press,  lite  the  power  of  educatiou,  exists  everywhere  in  American 
sivilization ;  it  reaches  the  million,  in  every  city,  town,  village,  and  hamlet  in  tho 
and;  its  fi>eedom  is  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution,  and  thus,  being  without  let  or 
linderauce,  and  unembarrassed  by  the  caprice  of  rulers,  becomes  an  inestimable  bless-' 
LDg.  Were  the  press  shackled  and  restrained,  ignorance  and  tyranny  would  predoui- 
Inate,  and  hence  education  would  be  limited  and  checked.  Deprive  the  people  of  tlio 
press,  and  at  once  darkness  would  pall  the  laud,  and  the  necessity  to  desire,  as  well 
as  the  opportunity  to  acquire  education,  would  inevitably  pass  away. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  press  we  are  made  acquainted  with  our  liberties  aii:l 
our  privileges,  and  hence  we  understand  what  is  required  of  us  in  all  the  requisites  (if 
happy  and  prosperous  government.  By  its  assistance  beneficial  results  are  accomplishe  I, 
almost  instantaneously,  which  otherwise  would  utterly  fail,  or  take  years  to  culmi- 
nate. It  creates  public  opinion  in  its  healthiest  action,  puts  us  in  communication  wit  !i 
other  nations,  promotes  commerce,  stimulates  enterprise,  and  adds  to  the  iutellectual 
development  or  the  whole  people.  Indeed,  the  ablest  writers  all  agree  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  press  is  the  "  most  remarkable  phenomena  of  modern  times,  vitally 
affecting  society  in  all  its  relations,  and  forming  one  of  tho  political  elements  of 
modem  free  nations  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in  embryo." 

Newspapers  have  undoubtedly  changed  all  the  relations  of  government  by  their 
enterprise  and  activity,  and  this  has  been  accomplished  by  reason  of  their  wide  cir- 
culation, the  rapid  communication  of  intelligence  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest, 
and  the  means  afforded  of  acting  on  the  public  mind  in  its  state- of  highest  excitement. 
As  political  engines  they  are  all-powerful,  and  hence  in  countries  where  the  liberty 
of  the  press  has  been  abridged,  or  qualified,  are  capable  of  creating  gfeat  mischit  f, 
as  well  as  of  performing  great  good.  Recognizing  the  availability  and  advantages  <.f 
the  press,  special  interests  have  demanded  the  publication  of  newspapers  devoted  t ) 
those  interests  alone.  In  addition  to  papers  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  news — 
newspapers  strictly,  and  to  those  especially  devoted  to  education,  organs  of  professiomil 
educators — there  are  now  printed  class-journals,  dedicated  to  every  conceivable  interest : 
jonmals  of  religion,  science,  mechanics,  agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  insurance, 
law,  music,  temperance,  Free-Masonry,  Odd-Fellowship,  sporting,  and  juvenile  readiu;;, 
besides  the  organs  of  the  different  trades  and  industries.  But  these,  numerous  uh 
they  are,  are  only  addenda  to  the  national  press,  and  will  never  supersede  its  par:i- 
mount  importance,  even  in  these  specialties.    They  are  simply  adjuncts  and  no  more, 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

In  order  that  the  power  of  the  press  as  an  educator  may  be  better  appreciated,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  a  condensed  r4sum4  of  its  history,  following  its  rise  and 
progress  through  the  different  periods  of  its  existence  and  gestation  in  different  coun- 
tries, up  to  the  present  advanced  era  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  steam-navigation — 
the  annihilators  of  time  and  space,  whose  mouth-piece  and  "  Herald-Mercury^'  is  the 
newspaper.  This  history  is  necessarily  collated  worn  the  various  sources  of  informa- 
tion which  have  been  accepted  as  correct,  and  reveals  many  remarkable  incidents, 
viewed  firom  the  stand-point  of  present  experiences  and  ideas,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  that  the  American  press  has  set  the  example  of  progress  to  the  older  world, 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  aU  other  essentials  of  wide-spread  liberty  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutions, our  country  has  been  foremost  in  good  example. 

THE  FIRST  NEWSPAPER. 

According  to  accepted  statistics,  newspapers,  like  many  other  institutions  important 
w  modem  civilization,  originated  in  Italy.     The  war  which  the  repubjlj^^^^^nico 
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waged  against  Solyman  II  in  Dalraatia,  in  the  year  1563,  gave  rise  to  the  practice  of 
communicating  military  and  commercial  information  by  written  sbeet^  These  vier? 
read  to  sncb  people  as  desired  to  listen,  who  paid  for  the  privilege  enjoyed  in  acca 
now  obsolete,  called  gazdta^  which  some  claim  was  the  origin  of  the  word  *' gazette." 
Etymologists  have  urged  that  the  name  "gazetta"  was  derived  froln  i/aj^era, a  mac- 
pie  or  chatterer,  while  others  assert  the  word  to  have  been  the  Latin  gaza^x^Wi. 
being  leii;;t honed  into  gazetla,  would  signify  a  "treasury  of  news."  The  Spani^ 
derive  it  IVoui  the  Latin,  and  use  the  wovS gazeiistay  to  signify  a  lover  of  the  mzt-tif. 
The  Gtriiian  zeiivjuj  is  derived  from  the  ancient  theidinge  or  theidungj  the  Engliwiwonl 
*'  tiding,"  or  Swedish  "tidingar." 

A  lile  of  these  written  Venetian  papers,  comprising  a  series  of  sixty  years,  waSjSnme 
yeai-s  since,  and  doubtless  now  is,  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Florcmr. 
Kewsfjupers,  however,  wore  preceded  in  antiquity  by  the  Roman  Ac4a  Z)iitriifl,  whifb 
were  daily  written  official  reports  of  public  occurrences.  The  first  regular  paper  t4 
which  wo  have  mention  was  a  monthly  written  government  paper  at  Venice,  wbi^^ 
continued,  long  after  the  invention  of  printing,  to  be  distributed  in  manuscript — tbep^v- 
ernmeut  being  too  jealous  to  permit  the  publication  of  a  printed  newspaper.  TiitK 
who  first  wrote  newsjiapcrs  were  stigmatized  by  the  Italians  as  m^wanfi,  the  "tlireater.- 
ers,"  or  those  who  spread  defamatory  sayings.  In  consequence,  these  menanti  were  sap- 
pressed  by  a  special  bull  from  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  In  some  portions  of  GcnnanT  iti* 
the  habit  of  the  iieasantry  to  call  the  newspaper  das  Liigcnhlafty  (the  lying  paper,)  arol 
the  German  axiom,  er  liigt  ir/c  gedj-uckty  ("bo  lies  like  print,")  is  probably  traceable  to 
the  accepted  idea  of  early  newspaper  mendacity.  There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  tbf 
original  idea  of  issuing  newspapers,  other  than  official  bulletins,  was  conccivetl  more  id 
the  spirit  of  wrong-doing  and  mischief,  than  for  any  practical  use  of  jjood  to  thepeopK-. 
or  of  fostering  the  arts,  sciences,  and  education.  It  is  therefore  creditable  to  the  pR^ 
that  it  has,  in  the  march  of  progress,  achieved  higher  and  nobler  purposes, 

THE   PRESS   OF   GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Li  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  newspapers  are  remarkable.  The  first  puWica- 
tion  was  the  written  news-letter,  furnished  only  to  the  wealthy  aristocracy.  As  tbc 
appetite  for  information  increased,  the  news  was  sung  or  recited  in  the  shape  of  ballads. 
Then  followed  the  news-pamphlet,  the  periodical,  and  lastly  the  genuine  newispapr. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  English  Mercuric,  of  1588,  was  the  first  printed  Enga^ 
newspaper,  but  this  has  been  definitely  pronounced  as  fraudulent,  and  it  is  iwf 
accepted  that  the  "  Weekly  News  from  Italy,  Germanic,  &c.,"  published  in  1(S2,  wastb- 
firet  regularly  printed  series  of  newspapers  in  England.  This  English  Meicnrie  vm 
alleged  to  have  been  printed  under  Elizabeth,  in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish  ArmaAi. 
and  several  copies,  said  to  have  been  printed  when  the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  Eng- 
lish Channel,  were  carefully  proeerved  in  the  British  Museum.  But  the  forgcrv  \^ai 
exposed  in  1839,  and  again  in  1850,  by  ^Ir.  Thomas  Watts,  one  of  the  librarians  of  tit 
British  Museum. 

During  the  civil  war,  numbers  of  newspapers  were  published,  mostly  called  "Mercu- 
ries," but  home  politics  were  not  discussed  in  them  until  aft-er  the  abolition  of  the  Star 
Chamber  in  1641.  These  papers  weie  bitter,  eccentric,  and  frequently  coarec,  and 
hence  were  made  the  objects  of  censorship  after  the  Restoration.  The  license  Liwi*. 
however,  were  not  abolished  until  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.  The  first 
commercial  paper  was  the  City  Mercury,  published  in  1675 ;  the  first  literary  papcf,  the 
Mercurius  Librarius,  in  16H0;  the  first  sporting  paper,  the  Jockcy^s  Intelligencer,  in 
1683;  and  the  first  medical  paper,  in  1686.  iYom  that  time  to  1692,  twenty-six  ue^ 
journals  came  into  existence,  some  of  which  were  exclusively  literary. 

The  first  daily  morning  newspaper  was  the  Daily  Courant,  published  in  1702,  m. 
contained  but  one  page,  of  two  columns.  The  weekly  journals  were  better  6appl«». 
and  contained  but  little  home  news,  maintaining  correspondents  in  foreign  conntri^ 
which  was  the  staple  then  demanded  in  the  way  of  newspaper  information.  Thf  a^ 
gregate  number  of  copies  of  newspapers  sold  in  England  during  the  3rear  1757  was 
about  7,000,000,  and  in  1767  upward  of  10,000,000.  The  famous  letters  of  "  JnniBS^ 
began  to  appear  in  1767,  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  and  accomplished  no  little  towart 
the  importance  and  power  of  the  daily  press  of  that  era.  ^ 

The  circulation  ot  the  Loudon  Times  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  wa«W 
1,000  copies  a  day,  while  other  newspapers  reached  the  number  of  4,000.  "  The  ^^<*^J^ 
Chronicle"  and  ''Morning  Post"  at  that  time  enjoyed  high  literary  repntatioi»,£j^ 
ridge,  Southey,  Lamb,  Wordsworth,  and  Mackintosh  contributing  to  the  latter,*** 
Fox  and  Sheridan  aided  in  the  brilliant  career  of  the  former. 

The  Times,  however,  after  a  severe  struggle,  obtained  precedence,  and  in  l^jil 
the  morning  of  November  29,  after  succesEnilly  applying  steam-power  to  its  priajjg 
press,  claimed  to  have  presented  to  the  public  "the  practical  result  of  tbejjtcBg" 
improvement  connected  with  printing  since  the  discovery  of  the  art  itow*  *j? 
editors  had  but  little  conception  of  what  the  future  had  in  store.    In  1815  tiii«** 
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854  newspapers  published  in  the  United  Kinjrrlora,  of  Avhich  55  were  in  London,  (15 
dailies,)  1*24  in  other  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  2(5  in  Scotland,  and  49  in  Ireland. 
In  IS'iUthis  number  had  increased  to  :i25,  and  as  the  government  maintained  the  fitamp 
duties  upon  newspapers  and  advertisements,  a  revenue  was  derived  for  that  year  of 
i:438,6C7  10».  Sd.  from  English  newspapers  alone,  and  £13r),0:)2  V.ls.  lOd.  from  adver- 
tisements j  from  Scotch  newspapers,  £42,301  6».;  on  advertisements,  £17,51)2  b8.7d.: 
from  Irish  newspapers,  £28,576  IGs.  7rf.;  on  advertisements,  £14,985  6».;  being  a  total 
of  £()7d,17a  As.  Sd.  revenue  obtained  for  the  year  1829  from  taxes  on  newspapers  and 
newspaper  sources.  Those  imposts  were  burdensome,  and  had  the  effect,  very  neces- 
sarily, of  repressing  education  by  keeping  the  newspapers  beyond  the  reacli  of  the 
poorer  classes,  who  could  not  aiford  the  luxury  of  their  purchase.  The  8ubscrii>tion  to 
the  morning  papers  was  then  £2  6».  per  quarter,  or  about  §45  per  annum  in  gold, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  operated  absolutely  as  a  prohibition  to  the  masses.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  proper  to  urge  that,  were  such  subscription  prices  demanded  to-day,  it  would 
prove  almost  the  death-blow  to  jwpular  intelligence  and  education.    In  1836\ho  stamp 


but  the  stamp  duty  would  never  have  been  removed  but  for  the  example  of  the  Ameri- 
can press  and  its  cheap  publication. 

4n  1833  the  number  of  journals  published  in  Great  Britain  was  about  400,  circulating 
annually  through  the  post-office  nearly  42,000,000  copies.  After  the  reduction  of  tho 
stamp  duty  to  one  penny  tho  number  increased  to  458  within  one  year,  14  being  estaV- 
lished  in  London  alone.  Among  tho  distinguished  lUcraH  employed  on  tlieso  papei-s 
were  Leigh  Hunt,  Charles  Dickens,  Douglas  Jcrrold,  Laman  Blanchard,  and  Thackeray. 
Robert  Owen  published  a  socialist  journal  called  the  New  Moral  World,  and  Feargus 
O'Connor  the  famous  chartist  organ,  the  Northern  Star.  Tho  Illustrated  London 
News  was  founded  in  1842  by  Mr.  Herbert  Ingram,  who,  it  will  be  romeinb<uvd,  per- 
ished in  a  steamboat  accident  on  Lake  Michigan,  in  1860,  while  traveling  in  the  United 
States  on  a  tour  of  observation  and  pleasure.  The  railway  mania  in  England,  in  1845, 
caused  the  publication  of  about  30  railway  journals,  but  these  papers  expired  mainly 
with  the  explosion  of  the  railway  bubbles.  There  are  printed  in  London  over  140 
weekly  papers,  including  Punch,  tho  Athenoeum,  Saturday  Review,  Spectator,  and 
Press,  besides  many  journals  devoted  to  special  branches  of  science,  art,  and  religion. 
Their  joint  circulation  is  estimated  at  over  500,000  weekly. 

In  1860  tho  total  number  of  newspapers,  daily  and  weekly,  published  in  the  TTuitetl 
Kingdom  was  800,  of  which,  in  round  numbers,  600  were  issued  in  England,  100  in 
Ireland,  and  100  in  Scotland.  In  1782  there  was  published  one  newspaper  to  110,000 
of  the  population ;  in  1821,  ono  to  every  90,000 ;  and  in  1832,  ono  to  every  55,000.  In 
1868,  the  latest  information  now  attainable,  there  were  published  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,297  journals  and  periodicals,  "which,  in  round  numbers,  makes  about  ono  to  every 
26,000  of  the  x>opulation.  In  animadverting  upon  the  reporters  and  employes  of  the 
London  newspapers,  Dr.  Lieber  in  his  Encyclopedia  Americana,  published  in  183.% 
thus  naively  alludes  to  the  "penny-a-liners,"  and  their  use  of  tuat  which  is  now 
commonly  known  as  the  "manifold  writer:" 

"The  'penny-a-line'  men  are  to  the  press  what  the  Cossacks  are  to  a  regular  army. 
The  peculiar  mode  in  which  these  persons,  who  are  about  twenty  in  number,  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence  is  worthy  of  notice.  When  the  facts  upon  which  an  article  is  to 
he  ma'nnfactarttd  have  been  collected,  the  reporter,  by  means  of  a  paper,  something 
between  silver  and  bank  paper,  called  jfUmayt  and  prepared  sheets  of  silK,  covered  over 
with  a  thick  coating  of  printers*  ink,  and  dried,  make  seven  or  eight  copies  for  the 
several  morning  or  evening  papers.  This  is  attended  with  very  little  trouble.  The 
black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  alternately,  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upper  paper 
with  a  piece  of  steel  or  glass,  not  too  finely  pointed,  so  that  the  paper  may  not  be  cut, 
!iQd  with  a  moderate  degree  of  pressure  the  ink  is  transferred  from  the  black  to  the 
white  sheets,  and  he  obtains  seven  or  eight  perfect  copies."     ' 

THE  PRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  first  newspaper  issued  in  the  United  States  was  at  Boston,  on  September  25, 1690. 
its  publication  was  declared  contrary  to  law  by  tho  colonial  legislature,  and  it  was 
barged  with  containing  "  reflections  of  a  very  high  nature." 

A  second  number  never  was  printed,  and  it  is  supposed  its  further  issue  was  sup- 
)re88ed  by  tho  authorities.  One  copy  only  of  this  paper  is  preserved,  and  is  on  file  in 
ho  state-paper  office  in  London.  It  is  a  small  sheet  of  four  quarto  pages,  one  of  them 
►lank,  ana  contains  the  record  of  passing  occurrences,  domestic  and  foreign.  In  the 
ame  year,  Grovemor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,  caused  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette, 
ontaining  intelligence  of  an  engagement  with  the  French,  to  be  reprinted.  John 
Jampbell,  iKistmaster  of  Boston,  by  birth  a  Scotchman,  and  a  bookseller  by  occupa- 
ion^  commenced  the  publication  of  the  Boston  News-Letter  on  April  24, 1704.    It  was 
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a  half  sbect,  1*2  inches  by  8,  with  two  columns  on  each  page,  and  continued  to  beisul 
weekly  until  1776.  On  December  21,  1719,  the  Boston  Gazette  made  its  appearaac^ 
aod  on  the  22d  of  December,  1719,  the  American  Weekly  Mercurie  was  issued  from  \k 

Srintiug  oflBce  of  William  Bradford,  of  Philadeljihia.  On  the  18th  of  Angust,  11^ 
ames  Franklin,  the  elder  brother  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  issued,  at  Boston,  the  Kef 
England  Courant,  which,  becoming  involved  in  controversies  with  the  Rev.  Increw 
Mather  and  other  ministers,  npon  the  subject  of  inocnlation,  and  indnlging  in  fra 
criticisms  of  magistrates  and  mlers  in  reference  to  public  affairs,  the  legislatnre  decreed 
that  James  Franklin  be  forbidden  to  print  or  publish  the  New  England  Courant « 
any  other  pamphlet  or  paper  of  the  like  nature,  unless  it  should  be  m*st  supervised  by 
the  secretary  of  the  province.  As  a  consequence,  James  Franklin's  name  was  stride 
from  the  paper  and  his  brother  Benjamin's  name  substituted,  who,  at  that  time,  wasu 
apprentice  in  the  printing  office,  and  aged  but  sixteen  years.  Here  he  began  his  liUf* 
ary  career,  and  was  a  frequent,  forcible,  and  precocious  writer. 

The  first  paper  issued  in  New  York  City  was  the  New  York  Gazette,  published  Octo- 
ber 16, 1725,  by  William  Bradford^  the  founder  of  the  Philadelphia  Mercurie.  In  \VA 
there  were  four  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Pbibdel- 

?hia,  and  one  in  Virginia,  (the  Gazette,  of  Williamsburgh,)  which  was  first  issued  in 
736.  In  1776  the  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States  was  31, 
of  which  there  were  7  in  Massachusetts,  1  m  New  Hampshire,  2  in  Rhode  Island,  4  in 
Connecticut,  4  in  New  York,  9  in  Pennsylvania,  2  in  Maryland,  2  in  Virginia,  2  inKoriti 
Carolina,  3  in  South  Carolina,  and  1  in  Georgia ;  all  weeklies  but  one,  which  was  a 
semi-weekly.- 

The  NcAvport  Mercury  was  first  issued  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  June  12, 1758,  and 
on  June  16, 1866,  pnblished  the  following  interesting  article,  celebrating  its  one  Im- 
dred  and  eighth  anniversary : 

"  Our  AN^'lVERSARY.— One  hundred  and  eight  years  ago  last  Tuesday,  (June  12, 
1758,)  the  first  number  of  the  Newport  Mercury  was  oflferea  to  the  public  as  a  weeklr 
messenger  and  chronicler  of  the  times.  Other  papers  had  been  printed  in  Newport 
previous  to  that  time,  but  were  discontinued  for  the  want  of  support. 

"  James  lYanklin  was  a  practical  printer,  and  to  that  business  he  confined  himsdf, 
and  when  his  previous  efibrts  to  conduct  the  Rhode  Island  GazeMe  were  not  supported 
by  the  public,  ho  devoted  himself  to  job  printing.  In  1758  he  was  induced  to  start 
another  paper,  and  he  gave  it  the  name  of  Newport  Mercury.  It  was  about  the  eix 
of  a  letter-sheet,  containing  eight  columns,  three  and  a  hali  inches  wide,  and  twdT« 
inches  in  length.  For  a  frontispiece  it  showed  a  ship  leaving  the  harbor,  a  fortifica- 
tion in  the  rear  with  the  Britisu  flag  flying,  and  a  figure  of  Mercury  passing  throogb 
the  air,  holding  in  his  hand  a  package,  signifying  a  news-carrier.  Six  columns  were 
devoted  to  news,  and  Charles  Handy,  Joseph  Gardner,  Sarah  Osborne,  George  Hazard, 
Job  Almy,  William  Stevens,  Benjamin  Wilbur,  Mary  Tate,  Christopher  EUery,  Gideoo 
and  John  Wanton  occupied  the  other  columns  with  advertisements ;  James  Franklin 
reserving  two-thirds  of  a  column  to  proclaim  the  contents  of  *  Poor  Richard's  Alin^ 
nac  for  1759.' 

"  Mr.  Franklin  lived  but  a  few  years  after  his  new  adventure,  when  the  paper  pMsed 
to  the  charge  of  Ann  Franklin,  (the  mother  of  James  and  Benjamin,)  then  to  Samnel 
Hall,  and  subsequently  to  Solomon  South  wick,  who  published  it  at  the  time  the  Briti^ 
took  possession  of  the  town.  Mr.  Southwick  buried  the  press  and  materisls  iu  tb6 
yard  of  the  Kilbum  house  in  Broad  street,  but  the  British  soon  ascertained  where  tbej 
were  hid,  and  continued  the  publication  of  the  paper. 

'*  When  the  British  evacuated  the  town  Mr.  Southwick  returned,  and,  with  H«orT 
Barber,  resumed  its  publication.  In  1780  it  was  conducted  solely  by  Mr.  Barber,  aw 
when  ne  died  Ann  Barber,  his  wife,  published  it.  Soon  aftor,  her  son  William,  awi 
son-in-law  Henry  Rosmanier,  took  it,  and,  Hu1>sequently,  William  and  John  H.  Birber 
were  publishers;  next  John  H.  and  William  L.  Barber,  and  finally  William  L.  Bsrbff 
continued  its  publication  until  his  death  in  1850.  It  was  then  purchased  by  George  C 
Mason  and  Frederick  Af  Pratt,  who  continued  its  publication  four  years,  when  Mr. 
Mason  sold  his  interest  to  David  M.  Coggeshall,  and  the  firm  of  Coggeshall  &  P»«< 
was  continued  five  years,  when  Mr.  Coggeshall  sold  to  William  Messcr,  and  by  Piatt 
&  Messer  it  was  continued  until  Deceniber,  1862,  when  the  present  proprietor  beca»s 
solely  in  charge  of  the  valuable  old  journal.  Thus,  in  one  hundred  and  eight  jci^ 
fourteen  persons  have  conducted  it,  and,  by  the  generous  support  of  the  pnbuc,  it  *•• 
continued  to  the  present  day." 

In  the  year  1800  the  number  oi  journals  had  increased  to  200,  of  which  several  wtfo 
dailies. 

The  first  daily  was  the  Pennsylvania  Packet,  or  the  General  Advertise,  ^ 
sequcntly  called  the  Daily  Advertiser,  of  Philadelphia,  which  was  issued  regol«^ 
from  1784  to  1837.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  principal  and  main  o^fjiF 
the  patriots  was  tho  Boston  Gazette.  This  journal  was  published  by  Edes  »fl% 
and  Its  office  became  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  such  distinguished  pohticiU  wiiHj* 
as  John  Hancock,  James  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy,  jr.,  John  Adams,  Samuel  AdaoM^l**'* 
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Gushing,  and  Joseph  Warren.  It  was  in  the  columns  of  the  Gazette  that  John  A'dams 
published  his  famons  series  of  papers  in  defense  of  the  colonial  cause,  under  the  nom 
ffejjfinn^of  "Novanglus,"  and  which  were  continued  until  the  battles  of  Lexington 
and  Concord  brought  matters  to  the  crisis  of  war.  Such  was  the  education  taught  by 
the  Gazette  and  its  array  of  patriot  contributors!  The  Massachusetts  Spy,  founaed  by 
[saiah  Thomas,  March  7, 1771,  contributed  largely  to  the  success  of  the  revolutionary 
janse,  and  was  removed  to  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1775,  where  it  is  still  pub- 
lished. Rivington's  Royal  Gazette,  a  snpporter  of  the  royalist  cause,  was  established 
n  New  York  in  1773,  but  although  it  had  obtained  a  large  circulation,  it  necessarily 
jospended  after  the  declaration  of  peace  in  1783.  The  Commercial  Advertiser,  still 
lublished  in  New  York,  was  established  in  1797,  and  the  Evening  Post  was  founded 
a  1801  by  William  Coleman,  a  lawyer  of  eminence,  from  Massachusetts.  William 
Lieg^ett  was  one  of  its  early  editors,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Cullen  Bryant,  in 
1826,  who,  notwithstanding  his  ripe  age,  still  retains  his  connection  with  the  paper. 
The  National  Intelligencer  was  rounded  at  Washington  City  by  Samuel  Hamson 
>mith,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gjiles  became  connected  with  it  in  1807,  and  Mr.  William  W. 
Jeaton  in  1812.  In  January,  1813,  it  commenced  its  first  issue  as  a  daily,  and  continued 
mtil  1869,  when  its  publication  was  suspended. 

By  the  census  of  1810  it  appears  that  there  were  358  newspapers  published  in  the 
Tnited  States,  of  which  27  were  dailies,  and  the  annual  issue  22,321,000  copies.  In 
824  there  were  11  dailies  in  Philadelphia,  and  12  in  New  York,  circulating  from  1,000 
0  4,000  copies.  In  1828  the  yearly  issue  had  increased  to  68,117,796  copies.  The  fol- 
owiog  table,  published  in  the  American  Almanac  of  1830,  shows  the  increase  of  news- 
Japers,  by  States,  from  1775  to  1810  and  1828 : 


Newspapers. 

States. 

1775. 

1810. 

1828. 

daine 

29 

Massachusetts ^ 

7 

1 

32 
12 
14 

7 
11 
66 

8 
71 

2 
21 

6 
23 
10 
10 
13 

1 

■  78 

^W  Hampshire - 

17 

/^ermont 

21 

Jhode Island  .-•- 

2 

4 
4 

14 

Connecticut 

33 

^ewYork 

161 

^ew  Jersey 

22 

Pennsylvania 

9 

185 

)elaware  

4 

flaryland ^. .  .. 

2 

37 

)i8trictof  Columbia 

9 

Virginia 

9 
2 
3 
1 

34 

teh  Carolina.. , 

20 

•oath  Carolina 

16 

Jeorgia 

18 

lorida 

2 

llabama...              ..  . 

10 

Mississippi 

4 

10 

6 

17 

14 

6 

Louisiana 

9 

^nnessee 

8 

Centocky 

23 

)hio _. 

66 

ndiana.                                                                                   • 

17 

lichiffan *..... 

2 

llinois 

4 

lissoari 

5 

^kansas 

1 

Hierokee  Nation 

1 

la  1835  there  were  over  1,000  newspapers  published  in  the  United  States,  of  which 
he  State  of  New  York,  containing  1,913,000  inhabitants,  had  193,  exclusive  of  religious 
oarnals.  According  to  the  statistics  of  that  date,  it  appears  that  there  were  over  fifty 
lailies  published  in  the  United  States,  most  of  which  were  well  supported.  In  1720,  the 
^orth  American  colonies  had  only  seven  newspapers ;  in  1810  the  United  States  had 
^y  in  1826  they  had  640;  in  1830  they  had  1,000,  with  a  population  0^13jPOO,OOO, 
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which  Dr.  Lichcr  holdly  asserta  was  more  than  those  famished  the  whole  IDOjOOO.C'i^ 
populatioD  of  Europe.  In  commenting  upon  the  newspapers  of  England,  France,  &cd 
tho  United  States,  viewed  from  the  situation  in  1835,  a  stand-point  of  only  thirty-six 
years  ago,  Dr.  Liober  quaintly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  truthfully,  remarks : 

"  Wo  find  those  of  the  United  States  most  numerous,  while  some  of  tho  French  papeis 
ha^e  tho  largest  subscription;  and  the  whole  establishment  of  a  first-rate  London  papri 
is  the  most  complete.  Its  activity  is  immense.  When  Canning  sent  British  troopeto 
Portugal  in  182G,  wo  know  that  some  papers  sent  reporters  with  the  armti.  The  zeal  of 
the  New  York  papers  also  deserves  to'-be  mentioned,  which  send  ont  their  news-boaa 
even  fifty  miles  to  soa,  to  board  approaching  vessels  and  obtain  the  news  they  bring. 

•  •  *  From  the  immense  number  of  different  papers  in  the  United  States,  itw- 
Bultfl  that  the  number  of  subscribers  is  limited,  2,000  being  considered  a  respectalfc 
list.  One  paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  unite  the  talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the 
case  with  France.  *  *  *  In  the  United  States,  few  papers  have  more  than  oae 
editor,  who  generally  writes  upon  almost  all  subjects  himself.  This  circumstance  k- 
cessarily  makes  the  pa]>ers  less  spirited  and  able  than  some  of  the  foreign  journals  but 
is  attended  with  this  advantage,  that  no  particular  set  of  men  is  enabled  to  exercise  a 
predominant  influence  by  means  of  these  periodicals.  Their  abundance  neutraliies 
their  effects.  Declamation  and  sophistry  are  made  comparatively  harmless  by  miiniEf 
into  a  thousand  conflicting  currents.  How  diflferent  would  be  the  case  if  there existw 
in  the  United  States  but  a  few  papers,  tcithfrom  25  to  30,000  auhscribera  and  five  ftw«« 
many  readers.  *  *  *  As  respects  propriety  of  tone,  generally  speaking,  the  Engliabf 
and  especially  tho  FVench  papers,  excel  the  American;  and  perhaps  future  agesznaf 
look  upon  the  violence  of  political  controversy  which  disfigures  tho  journals  of  obt 
country  in  the  present  day  with  somewhat  tho  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  tt^ 
regard  the  intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at  the  period  of  the  Refonnatiofi. 
The  leading  spirits  of  that  time  used  language  which,  at  the  present  day,  is  mostly 
banished  to  Billingsgate." 

The  census  of  1640  returned  1,631  newspapers,  with  a  yearly  issue  of  195.8^,673 
copies ;  and  in  1850  the  number  reached  2,800,  with  an  annual  circulation  of  426,409J9T'5 
copies,  an  average  of  21.81  copies  to  each  person  in  the  population,  and  of  li9  joar- 
nals  to  every  100,000  inhabitants.  The  number  of  dailies  in  1850  was  254,  with  aa 
average  circulation  of  3,200  copies  each. 

Tho  census  of  18G0  returned  3,725  daily,  tri-weekly,  semi-weekly,  weekly,  bi-weekly, 
and  semi-monthly  periodicals,  and  326  monthly,  bi-monthly,  quarterly,  semi-annoal 
and  annual  periodicals ;  making  a  gross  total  of  4,051,  of  all  kinds  ot*  journals  tha 
published  in  the  United  States,  with  annual  circulation  estimated  at  927,951,548  copies- 

The  total  number  of  periiKiicals  now  published  in  the  United  Statesjind  Tcirit«ri« 
is  6,056,  which,  at  tho  returned  census  population  of  1870  of  38,1^07,399,  is  one  jonrasl 
to  6,325  inhabitants.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  character  of  period- 
icals published  in  the  ten  principal  cities,  the  total  being  1,007  journals. 

Nuwiber  of  newspapers  and  periodicaU  published  in  the  ten  principal  cities  of  the  United  Sttks, 
furnished  by  courtesy  of  the  superintendent  of  the  census. 


Cities. 


New  York  City 
Philadelphia... 

Cincionati 

St.  Louis 

Chicajp , 

Baltimore 

Brooklyn , 

Boston , 

Sau  Francisco . . 
New  Orleans . . . 

Total 
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LATEST   STATISTICS  OF  AMEBIC  AN  JOUKNALISM. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  and  tables  of  American  jonrnallsm  are  selected 
rem  the  October  quarterly,  ld71,  of  the  Advertisers'  Gazette,  published  by  George  P. 
towell  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City.  -By  careful  comparison  with  official  and  private 
lata,  these  statistics  are  found  to  be,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  to  bo  relied  upon  ad 
urnishlDg  the  latest  results  obtainable  of  the  present  condition  of  Americau  journal- 
sm. 

American  Journalism  of  1871. — '*The  whole  number  of  periodicals  issued  in  the  United 
itat<3S  is  5,9H3,  with  7i^  to  bo  added  for  the  Territories,  and  353  are  printed  in  the  Doniin- 
m  of  Canada,  and  29  in  the  British  Colonies,  making  a  grand  total  of  0,438,  of  which  637 
xe  daily,  lid  tri-weckly,  129  semi-weekly,  4,642  weekly,  21  bi-weekly,  100  semi-mouth- 
y,  715  monthly,  14  bi-monthly,  and  62  are  issued  quarterly.  New  York  has  tbe  largest 
lumber  of  publications,  894,  of  which  371  are  printed  in  New  York  City,  and  Nevada 
las  tbe  smallest  number  issued  in  any  Stat-e— -only  15.  Nevada  has  more  daily  than 
veekly  papers,  and  is  unique  in  this  respect,  every  other  State  having  from  three  to 
wolve  times  as  many  weeklies  as  dailies.  Tri-weekly  papers  are  more  common  in  the 
>outh  than^  semi- weeklies,  while  in  the  Northern  States  the  facts  are  reversed. 

"  The  largest  number  of  daily  papers  published  in  any  State  is  89,  in  New  York. 
Pennsylvania  is  second,  with  61.  Next  comes  Illinois,  with  '.\Sf  and  California  has  34, 
jeing  the  fourth  on  the  list.  Delaware  and  Florida  have  each  one  daily  paper.  KaxL- 
>as  has  as  many  as  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas  combined.  Ne- 
braska and  Nevada  have  each  more  dailies  than  either  Ore^^on,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  Vermont,  West  Virginia,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida,  Maine,  or  Mississippi. 
"  Of  the  73  publications  issued  regularly  in  the  Territories,  13  are  daily  and  50 
weekly,  3  tri-weekly,  4  semi-weekly,  1  appears  monthly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  1  bi- 
weekly. 

"The  papers  of  New  York  State  have  the  largest  circulation,  averaging  7,411  each  issue. 
Massachusetts  is  second,  with  5,709  average ;  then  comes  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  4,323.  Nevada  has  the  smallest  average  circulation,  only  516,  while  Florida  aver- 
ages 616,  Arkansas  650,  Texas  701,  and  Mississippi  753.  The  average  circulation  of  all 
daily  papers  published  is  2,717,  of  the  weeklies  1,598,  and  of  the  monthlies  4,081.  The 
average  edition  of  all  the  papers  printed  is  1,842,  which,  multip)icd  by  6,438,  the  entire 
nnmber  of  publications,  gives  11,858,796  as  the  number  of  copies  in  which  an  adver- 
tisement would  ftpi)ear  if  inserted  once  in  all.  The  same  advertisement,  if  continued 
one  year,  would  be  printed  the  enormous  number  of  1,499,922,219  times.  The  total 
number  of  publications  printed  in  an  entire  year  in  North  Carolina  will  supply  only 
four  copies  to  each  inhabitant,  equivalent  to  one  paper  to  every  soul  once  in  three 
moQths.  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Arkansas  do  but  little  better,  furnishing  5  copies 
ptT  year.  Alabama,  Minnesota.  South  Carolina,  Texas,  and  West  Vir<;iuia  all  print  less 
than  enough  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  paper  once  in  five  weeks,  while  California  gives 
tJ'2  copies  per  year,  exceeding  every  other  State  except  New  York,  which  jirints  113 
copies  per  year  for  every  soul  within  its  borders.  As  New  York  papers  circulate  every- 
where, while  those  of  California  do  not  go  very  much  out  of  the  State,  it  is  evident 
that  the  papers  issued  there  have  a  better  local  support  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
American  Union. 

"  In  the  District  of  Columbia  wo  find  that  one  newspaper  is  published  for  every 
three  square  miles  of  territory.  Massachusetts  has  one  to  30  square  miles,  and  Rhode 
Island  one  to  50 ;  then  comes  New  York  with  one  to  57 :  Connecticut  has  one  to  60, 
New  Jersey  one  to  63,  Texas  one  to  2,345,  Florida  one  to  2,693 ;  while  in  the  Territories 
one  newspaper  spreads  its  circulation  over  no  less  than  14,465  square  miles. 
,  "  There  are  548  papers  in  the  United  States  which  print  more  than  5,000  copies  each 
ii?sne,  and  11  which  print  more  than  100,000.  The  New  York  Weekly  has  the  largest  circu- 
lation given  ;  among  the  political  mediums  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune  takes  the 
lead,  and  among  the  agricultural  weeklies  Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker  stands  first.  The 
New  York  Independent  is  the  largest  paper  and  has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
^Hgious  paper.  Nearly  1,000  papers  are  printed  on  the  auxiliary  plan — that  is,  on 
sheets  purchased  from  New  York,  Chicago,  and*  other  centers,  with  one  side  already 
printed.  This  number  has  more  than  doubled  within  one  year.  More  than  1,000  new 
newspapers  have  been  established  since  the  1st  of  March,  1870,  and  the  number  of 
new  ones  announced  since  January  1,  1871,  has  averaged  nearly  four  per  day.  The 
number  of  suspensions  is  about  onc-fonrtH  as  largo  as  that  of  the  new  issues  announced, 
^^^^^mber  of  newspapers  issued  has  fully  doubled  within  six  years. 

'In  lookinj5  ^^^^  t^o  publications  devoted  to  specialties  (or  class  publications)  we 
^d  the  religious  largely  predominate  over  any  other  class,  which  shows  the  interest 
th  R^V^'^  press  takes  in  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  country.  There  are  in 
t^  1!°^*®*^  States  283  publications  advocating  evangelical  or  sectarian  ideas,  with  22  in 
too  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  none  either  in  the  Territories  or  colonies.  Of  this  num- 
^>er  New  York  City  has  44,  Philadelphia  23,  Boston  21,  while  Florida,  Kansas,  Nevada, 
ana  New  Jersey  are  entirely  unrepresented. 
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"  The  farmers,  horticalt  arista  and  atock-raiflere  have  their  Interests  representtdfcr 
an  agricnltural  press  nombering  no  less  than  106  publications,  many  uf  wLidi  an  g«' 
ten  np  at  great  expense,  and  are  very  extensively  circulated. 

"  The  medical  profession  enlightens  its  members  through  the  columns  of  72  pm^rs- 
tions,  of  which  5  are  weeklies,  50  monthlies,  3  demi-monthlles,  3  bi-monthlies.  aoLll 
quarterlies. 

'^  Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  schools  of  medicine  have  their  representative  organ;  wMi: 
circulates  among  its  admirers  and  is  criticised  severely  by  its  contemporariet  tIw 
views  differ  from  it  about  the  '  healing  of  the  nations/  while  there  area  nnmbatia; 
furnish  intelligence  of  interest  to  all  medical  men,  as  well  as  the  general  reader,  wiik- 
out  ti^dng  sides  for  or  against  any  particular  school  of  medicine. 

"  Most  of  the  colleges  and  many  of  the  State  boards  of  education  have  their  n-prt- 
sentative  orcan,  besides  several  publications  that  treat  educational  matters  in  a  prir 
eral  way.  Of  this  class  we  have  84  in  the  United  States,  and  6  in  the  Dominica  ^^ 
Canada.  They  are  mostly  monthlies,  with  an  occasional  weekly,  bi-woekly,  and  qcM- 
terly. 

"The  large  cities  have  their  commercial  papers,  which  are  nearly  all  issned  wcAly. 

"  Insurance  is  discussed  through  the  medium  of  19  special  publications,  12  of  wbsi 
are  issued  monthly,  and  a  number  of  them  being  noted  for  their  superior  typognphieal 
appearance. 

"  Free  Masonry,  temperance,  Odd-Fellowship,  music,  mechanics,  law,  sporting.  T*'ii 
estate,  and  woman's  suffrage,  have  each  their  representative  organs,  manj  of  Tbkh 
are  edited  with  ability  and  nave  extensive  circulations,  and  net  large  incomes  to  t^ 
enterprising  publishers. 

"  The  list  of  class  publications  is  increasing  rapidly  of  late,  its  ratio  of  ineressebei^ 
sreater  than  that  of  the  entire  press  of  the  countij  taken  together,  owing  probably  t< 
tne  fact  that  the  increase  of  wealth  and  population  of  the  country  make  it  posai^ 
and  profitable  to  publish  class  papers  where,  but  a  very  few  years  back,  they  cooldm-t 
have  been  made  self-supporting. 

"  The  number  of  papers  published  in  other  than  the  English  langus^  is  gm^t 
rapidly,  owing  to  the  immense  immigration  from  foreign  countries,  especially  Genifl«.«< 
Fnuice,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy. 

"The  publications  printed  in  the  German  langua^  in  the  United  States  nnmberSti. 
and  the  Dominion  of  Canada  5,  and  are  over  three  times  as  many  as  the  som  of  aO  t^ 
other  publications  in  foreign  languages  combined. 

"  The  publications  in  the  French  language  are  confined  principally  to  Lonisitfia  sd 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  where  the  language  is  in  common  use. 

"  The  Scandinavian  publications  number  18,  and  are  confined  entirely  to  the  Weetacl 
Northwest,  (with  a  single  exception,  that  of  a  daily,  semi-weekly,  and  weekly  in  Ne» 
York  City,)  the  immigrants  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  having  priodwllj 
settled  there.  Many  of  the  thriving  western  towns  have  been  almost  entirely  wi^ 
up  by  these  industrious  and  frugal  people,  who  use  their  native  tongue  uniTcrsalK. 
and  frequently  never  learn  the  English  language. 

"  In  the  Spanish  language  there  are  but  7,  Dutch  6,  Italian  4,  Welsh  3,  BoheHiiis 
2,  Portuguese  1,  Cherokee  1— none  of  which  have  a  very  wide  circulation  or  inflnew* 
owing  to  the  reason  that  the  population  speaking  these  langna^^  is  oomparativi^ 
limited  and  widely  scattered." 
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t  tcMi  Aawing  Ike  nwmher&f  newiptnerB  and  periodiedls  puMUhed  in  ike  UniM  Siatee,  Ter- 
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5.  c<i:4.  433 

7 

2,345 

10.218 

3o0, 835 

4.  4f^,  044 

14 

833 

38,350 

1, 195, 278 

la.  71WJ.  788 

18 

343 

23.000 

442,000 

3.:nJ.ti6B 

8 

396 

53,024 

1,053,878 

ao,  r>17,  396 

80 

377 

1,041,366 

207.934 

3.^'^^  ist 

13 

14,465 

87,105 

319,091 

a,inii.toa 

18 

1,043 

18,660 

3!>1,073 

3,  KH,  784 

10 

583 

121, 869 

8.000,000 

33,  7:*7.5S9 

17 

580 

310,020 

1,400,000 

VJ,  hI'J.  Mil 

16 

3,561 

3,380.354 

42;  617. 960 

1.499.023.319 

35 

950 

iabama 

.rkansM 

alifomia , 

^moecttoat 

district  of  CoiomUft* 

loridA 

kHiTgi* 

Lin^ 

Qftiana 

owa 

Laasas 

Kentucky 

Auisiana 

iaiiie 

faryland 

lauachnaetto.. 

lichigan 

fionesota 

lissUsippi . ; 

kobraakA 

terada 

[cw  Hampahin 

few  Jersey 

«ew  Fork 

forth  Carolina 

Mo 

)rcgon 

Vnnsylvania 

thotlolaland 

Mrath  Carolina 

rcQQcasee 

TexM 

'^ermont 

^iTRtnU 

•VoBt  Virginia 

•Viscoaain 

rerritorieB 

few  Bninawick,  D.  C 
*ova Scotia,  D.  C  .... 

>ntario.  D.  C 

Quebec,  D.  C 

Total 


*  Popalation  estimated  prior  to  reoeipt  of  oensas  returns. 

^OTi.-i.])ediMting  tho  area  in  square  miles,  popnlation,  and  total  annnal  oironlatkm  of  the  fonr  pror- 
i^es  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  the  ft>llowinff  is  the  result  for  the  United  States  and  Territories :  area 
^  eqoare  miles,  3,003,360 ;  population,  38,507,^ ;  total  annnal  circulation,  1,436,551,530. 

THE  PRESS  OF  QflBMANT. 

In  Genoaoy  newspapers  oriiicinated  with  tbe  "  BelationeSy'^as  they  were  termed,  wliid} 
sprung  np  at  Augsburg  and  vieima  in  ]5S4,  at  Batisbon  in  1528,  at  Dillingen  in  1569, 
if  V v —  .._  -i^^-i   -1, —  ^^. .•_j«..n j>  s_  xi.^  f^j^  ^f  ^  printed  letter, 

I,  however,  were  preceded 

^/      t ,  dated  1495,  is  still  preserved 

in  Ui»  University  library,  at  Leipsic.  In  1612  a  newspaper  was  published  in  sheets, 
^led  ^'Acconnt  cf  what  has  happened  in  Germany.  Italy t  Spain,  France,  the  East  ana 
>>  est  Indies,  dto."  Ofcher  newspapers  followed,  entitled  tne  Kelation,  Bistretto,  Chron- 
icle, and  the  Bealzeitung,  whicn  were  under  governmental  censorship. 

It  therefore  appears  that  in  Germany,  as  w^  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  desire  to  receive 
^ws  from  the  theaters  of  war  and  foreign  countries  gave  birth  to  regular  newspapen. 
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The  first  regular  series  of  weekly  Joamals  appeared  a*  Frankfor(rOii4be4Iaui-^ 
Frankfurter  Oberpostamts-Zeitung— which  was  established  in  1616^  under  the  awpieei 
of  the  postmaster,  after  the  model  of  a  Journal  founded  by  a  bookseller  named  EouKi 
in  1615.  This  was  followed  by  newspapers  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Gona&y. 
AuioDg  those  widelv  circulated  was  Der  Hamburgische-Correspondent,  founded  in  1714, 
and  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  which  became  the  leading  Journal  of  GenDtor, 
and  is  still  in  existence.  The  progress  of  journalism  in  the  nmeteenth  centmy  v» 
very  marked,  and  developed  much  talent  in  the  art  of  editing.  Among  the  eminent 
editors  who  came  into  notice  early  in  the  present  century  were  Eotzebue,  Niebiilir^ud 
Qorres.  The  French  Revolution  provoked  the  establishment  of  several  radical  joanub, 
such  as  Seibenpfeiffer's  Westbote,  Wirth's  Deutsche  Tribune,  and  Der  Freisinnige,edittd 
by  Rottock  and  Welcker;  but  these  were  mainly  suppressed  in  1833.  The  RhetniielK 
Zeitung,  established  at  Cologne  in  1841,  was  considered  a  very  able  joumaL  Tbeier- 
olution  of  1848^49  did  not  diminish  the  number  of  newspapers,  and  in  1861  the  nimba 
of  journals  published  in  Germany  was  estimated  at  about  1,400,  and  in  186^  the  bub- 
ber  had  increased  to  2,566.  Amon^  the  principal  newspapers  of  the  chief  cities  of  G«^ 
many  are  the  Augsburg  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  in  Berlin,  the  Yossicbe  Zeitimg,  (tbe 
favorite  paper  of  the  middle  classes,)  the  Spenersche  Zeitung,  established  origioallj  bf 
order  of  Frederick  U,  the  Neue  Pceussiche  Zeitung,  the  Yolkszeitune,  (organ  of  the 


working  classes,)  the  National-Zeitung,  an  ably  conducted  journal,  naving  enuw 
foreign  correspondence  as  a  special  feature ;  in  Cologne,  the  Kolnisehe  ZeHuitf ;  is 
Bremen,  the  Weser  Zeitung:  in  Leipeio,  the  Deutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung;  in  fian- 
burg,  the  Bdrsenhalle,  Hamburger  Naohrichten,  and  Correspondent ;  in  FnuildQft-6&> 
the-Main,  the  Frank^rter  Journal  and  the  Ober-Postamts-Zeitung ;  in  VienB%AB^ 
tria,  the  Wiener  Zeitung,  the  Oestreichische  Zeitung,  Donau-Zeitung,  Wand^er,  Ost- 
deutsche  Post,  and  J^esse ;  in  Stettin,  the  Ostsee  Zeitung ;  and  in  Hanovery  the  ZeitoB| 

fUr  Norddeutschland.  

THE  FRENCH  PRESS. 

In  France  newspapers  have  always  been  educators  of,  and  popular  witii,  the  pc«jpk^ 
dating  their  origin  from  the  publication  of  the  Meroure  Francois  in  1605.  De  Sauie 
Foix,  m  his  **  Essai  historique  sur  Paris,"  states  that  Renaudot,  a  Paris  physidin.  ia 
order  to  amuse  his  patients  in  healthy  seasons,  and  to  thereby  increase  nis  prwtice, 
adopted  the  plan  of  publishing  and  circulating  occasional  sheets,  contaimng  w^ 
from  foreign  countries  which  he  had  collected,  and  for  which  he  obtained  a  privilege 
in  1632.  This  paper  was  called  the  Gazette  de  ReceuUs,  and  Gazette  de  Fruiee,  m 
continued  until  about  179^  being  published  once,  and  sometimes  twice,  a  week.  J 
poetical  paper,  filled  with  local  gossip  and  scandal,  was  published  by  Loret  dnriiif  tlM 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under  the  auspices  of  M'lle  de  LongueTilJ* 
afterward  Duchesse  de  Nemours.  In  1672  the  Mercure  Galant,  a  literary  jooitMl 
made  its  appearance,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Nouveau  Mercure,  and  the  Miaican^ 
France,  the  latter  continuing  until  1815.  The  Journal  fitranger  existed  until  t763y  aw 
numbered  among  its  contributors  Rousseau  and  Prevost  The  first  dailv  pobtid 
newspaper,  called  the  Journal  de  Paris,  on  Poste  de  Soir,  was  published  in  177? 
which  remained  in  existence  until  1825.  The  revolution  gave  great  importaBce  t^ 
newspapers,  and  Mirabeau's  Courrier  de  Provence,  in  1789,  was  the  precursor  of  hiai 
dreds  of  other  papers.  These  journals,  however,  were  very  revolutionary  and  beaM 
culminating  with  Marat's  Ami  du  Peuple  and  Herbert's  P^re  Duchesne.  Asa«* 
sequence.  Napoleon,  then  First  Consul,  suppressed  all  but  thirteen,  and,  under  hk  t^ 
pire,  only  five  were  permitted  to  appear.  The  rapid  .succession  of  revolutions  bad  i 
great  influence  upon  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  French  newi^Mpen.  1| 
appears,  upon  investigation,  that  the  French  were  the  first  to  adopt  the  pnetioe  9 
undertaking  the  publication  of  papers  on  shares  or  in  stock,  a  scneme  which  ^ 
proved  very  successful  in  England  and  the  United  States.  The  Jonmaldes  Debats  vtt 
founded  in  1789,  and  has  maintained  a  high  literary  reputation.  Amonff  its  ccntiib* 
tors  were  Chateaubriand,  Geoflfroy.  Malte-Brun,  and  Hoffinan,  and  with  uis  P^pv  ^2 
published  a  fmilleton,  containing  literary  discussions  of  a  high  order  of  mectt  W 
Journal  du  Soir,  by  its  truthful,  intellectual,  free  and  simple  tone,  maintained  iteg 
uiidisturbed  during  the  rev<dntion,  and  was  regarded  as  the  ^jrmbol  of  newip^ 
truth.  The  Globe  numbered  among  its  contributors  Guizot,  Cousin,  St.  Maro  GinadB 
and  the  Due  de  Broglie ;  and  Thiers  and  Mignet  wrote  for  the  Constitutioiid. 

In  1829,  there  were  published  in  Paris  169^jonmals,  literaiy,  seientificL  r^^iMijS* 
political,  of  which  151  were  liberal,  and  18  monarchical.  The  liberM _ jom**^ Jjj 
197,000  8ubscribera.and  1,500,000  reaaers,  and  the  monarohieal  only  21,(Kw  aateoA^ 
and  192,000  readers. 

The  Moniteur  was  the  official  organ  of  Napoleon  I,  and  was  used  to  i  _ 

orders  and  for  making  known  his  projects.    The  Presse  was  founded  in  1835^  ^  J 
de  Girardin,  and,  with  the  Si^clo,  enjoyed  great  success  by  publishing  /MUstoar  ot  i 
written  by  Eugene  Sue,  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  other  literary  celemties.    Th^C' 
tutionel  retrieved  its  fallen  fcirtunes  by  the  publication  of  Eugene  8iie^  *WlW  ^    _, 
Jew,"  paying  a  royalty  of  100,000  firancs  to  the  author;  and  a  redodtiOB  in  !!»>•»* 
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labecription  increased  the  daily  circalation  of  this  paper  in  1845  to  180,000.  In  1846, 
the  circalation  of  the  Si^cle  was  40,000  dailj,  chiefly  patronized  by  the  lower  middle 
classes,  bat  after  the  revolntion  of  1848,  unmbers  of  other  papers,  chiefly  democratic 
JT  socialistic,  came  into  existence,  which  operated  materially  to  diminish  the  average^ 
;ircalation  of  all. 

Class  joamals  are  also  popular  in  France,  almost  every  branch  of  science,  industry, 
ind  trade  maintaininK  organs.  But  in  no  other  country  has  the  press  undergone  as 
nany  trials,  and,  untu  supplanted  by  the  United  States  in  that  regard,  has,  notwith- 
ttauding,  maintained  the  largest  newspaper  circulations.  The  constant  excitement 
Dcident  to  rapid  change  of  government,  wars,  and  revolutions,  have  all  combined  to 
"educe  the  newspapers  of  France  to  uncertain  existence  and  value  as  property,  which 
las  not  been  the  case  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  In  no  other  country, 
iither,  has  the  modem  press  been  of  so  varied  a  character,  ranging,  as  it  has,  from  the 
lighest  order  of  literary  merit  to  the  lowest  grades  of  scandal  and  pruriency.  In  1868, 
here  were  1,771  newspapers  published  in  France^  with  prospect  of  constant  increase ; 
rat  the  recent  war  has  naturally  operated  to  diminish  the  number  of  Joamals,  as  it  has 
relatively  ii^ured  all  other  enterprises. 

THE  PRESS  OF  RUSSIA. 

The  first  Russian  joumal  was  published  at  Moscow,  under  the  auspices  of  Peter  the 
Treat,  in  1703,  but  newspapers  nave  not  yet  obtained  general  circulation  throughout 
ihe  empire,  although  publisned  in  almost  all  the  principal  cities.  The  leading  journals 
ire  confined  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.  The  Gazette  of  the  Senate  pubhsbes  laws 
md  ukases,  and  the  Journal  de  St.  P^tersbourg,  published  in  the  French,  was  generally 
lonsidered  an  organ  of  the  department  of  foreign  aflairs.  Another  of  the  same  name  is 
mbhshed  in  Russian^  and  a  third  in  German.  During  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  the  Northern 
^  was  influential  for  police  purposes,  and  the  In valide  Russe  circulated  mainly  among 
those  interested  in  military  anairs. 

In  the  Baltic  provinces  the  newspapers  are  published  in  the  German,  in  Finland  in 
he  Swedish,  and  in  Poland  and  Lithuania  m  the  Polish  languages.  In  Easan  a 
oumal  is  published  in  Tartar,  and  in  Astrakhan,  one  in  the  Kalmuck  tongue. 
Jnder  the  reign  of  Alexander  n,  new  Journals  have  been  encouraged,  and  owing  to 
lis  wise  and  liberal  policy  the  press  has  been  given  an  impetus  which  promises  a 
mlliant  future.  There  are  now  published  ^28  newspapers  in  Russia,  with  prospect  of 
ncrease  commensurate  with  the  advanced  ideas  of  the  present  Emperor,  who,  it  i^ 
mderstood,  has  been  much  impressed  with  the  progress  and  influence  of  the  press  in 
he  United  States. 

THE  PRESS  OF  ITALY. 

The  credit  of  the  first  newspaper  has  been  properly  awarded  to  Italy,  but  other  coun- 
ries  have  left  her  fiir  behind  in  the  van  of  newspaper  progress.  In  modern  times  the 
>riDcipal  newspapers  were  merely  official  organs,  such  as  the  Gazzetta  di  Napoli  and 
he  Diario  di  Roma. 

The  total  number  of  Italian  papers  in  1836  was  171,  and  in  1845  was  205.  After 
he  accession  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  in  1847,  a  newspaper  mania  deluded  Italy  with  a  flood  of 
oomals,  mostly  political  and  revolutionary ;  but  they  only  maintained  existence  until 
849,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Sardinia,  the  press  was  placed  under  restraint.  In 
•ardinia  the  press  has  been  nominally  free  since  1848,  but  large  circulations  have  never 
^n  obtained  anywhere  in  Italy ;  notwithstanding,  papers  are  maintained  in  all  the 
'rincipal  cities.  The  number  of  Journals  published  in  Italy  is  now  estimated  at  467, 
ome  of  them  being  highly  literary  and  devoted  to  art,  science,  and  politics. 

THE  PRESS  OF  SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1829,  newspapers  in  Spain  and  Portugal  were  very  few  and 
f  no  importaoce.  Although  preceded  by  periodical  publications  of  news,  often  printed 
r  recited  in  verse,  the  first  regular  Journal  in  Spain  was  the  Diario  de  Madrid,  estab- 
«hed  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Aft«r  the  liberty  of  the  press  had 
cen  established  in  1834,  many  Journals  came  into  existence,  and  in  1844  there  were 
ublished  44  in  Madrid  alone,  the  largest  circulation  of  any  being  7,000.  Satirical  and 
amorous  papers  are  very  popular,  and  able  and  eminent  writers  contribute  to  literary, 
cieDtifio,  and  artistic  Journals.  The  number  of  newspapers  now  published  in  Spain 
1  estimated  at  379.  In  Portugal,  the  progress  of  the  press  has  latterly  been  in  advance 
f  Spain,  for  there  are  now  at  least  200  papers  published,  with  a  population  only  of 
>d87,86l9  while  the  population  of  Spain  is  16,302,625. 

THE  PRESS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Newspapers  were  published  in  Belgium  before  they  were  known  in  Great  Britain, 
ranee,  or  Germany,  and  the  Nieuwe  Tjdinghen  was  published  at  Antwerp,  in  1605,  by 
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Abrabam  Verhoeveti,  altboncb  it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  a  regular  Jonrnai  Ttw 
were  certainly  two  papers  m  existence  at  Bmssels  between  1637  and  1645.  IV  ^ 
nales  Politiques,  published  in  the  last  century,  was  Tery  highly  esteemed  and  fiba4 
patronized.  The  principal  journals  are  the  Moniteur  Beige  Sad  the  Independanec  Bd» 
which  niaiotain  large  influence  and  re8i)ectable  circulations.  Like  Franee,  nm 
papers  are  very  xK)pnlar  in  Belgium,  and  there  are  now  published  190  jounialsy  wfefi 
IS  deemed  a  very  creditable  exhibit,  considering  the  population  and  immediate  eeati- 

I  guity  to  French  territory. 

In  the  Netherlands,  the  first  paper  published  was  the  Courant,  in  1583,  and  newsppffl 
have  always  since  been  maintained  in  the  principal  cities.  In  1826,  there  were  p^ 
lished  in  the  Dutch  language  80  daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  35  monthlies:  botik 

1  Holland  press,  although  freoj  has  never  been  of  much  political  importance,  beiiig^^ 
fined  to  commercial  and  foreign  intelligence,  science,  and  art.    The  nnmber  cjf  jooru^ 

i  now  published  is  estimated  at  200. 

THE  PRESS  OF  NORWAY,  SWEDEN,  AND  DENMARK. 

The  first  paper  published  in  Sweilen  was  in  1643,  but  notwithstanding  newspjqw! 
were  subsequently  published  in  all  the  principal  cities,  none  of  them  had  any  polil^ni 
importance  nntiri820.  Since  that  period  the  press  has  maintained  a  large  inflacae-, 
the  total  number  of  papers  being  113  in  1850,  and  in  1868  incre-asing  to  179.  TTieddst 
paper  in  Norway  is  the  Christiana  Intelligentssedler,  founded  in  1768.  The  first  Be- 
ish  newspaper  was  the  Mercurius,  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1666 ;  and  the  t^- 
jounial  is  the  Berlingske  Tidende,  which  appeared  in  1749,  printed  in  the  GermiB.fel 
afterward  in  the  Danish.  In  1830  there  were  only  two  papers  published  at  C<f«> 
hagen  ;  but  the  number  has  since  increased  rapidly,  and  it  is  now  estimated  there  *-"» 
801  journals  published  in  Denmark,  which,  although  of  comparatively  small  cireofa- 
tion,  are  popular,  instructive,  and  influential.  In  Scandinavia,  it  has  been  the  practice 
of  leading  statesmen  and  churchmen  to  contribute  frequently  to  the  press,  and  this  t^ 
necessarily  given  a  high  tone  to  journalism,  in  excess  of  that  of  Germany. 

This  literature  of  the  Scandinavians  has  been  of  an  eminently  practical  nature,  v^  i* 
contrit>utcd  largely  to  the  education  of  the  people,  by  whom  it  is  highly  appreciawi 
It  is  claimed  that  it  would  be  immensely  beneficial  to  the  masses  were  the  liigh  stAi^ 
ard  of  Scandinavian  newspaper  literature  emulated  by  other  European  countries. 

•     THE  PRESS  OF  HUNGARY,  TURKEY,  GREECE,  AND  SWITZERLAND. 

The  first  series  of  Huuffarian  newspapers  appeared  in  Latin  in  1721,  and  the  flretintfc? 
vernacular  in  1781,  published  in  Presburg.  There  were  several  influential  jonnJii 
published  before  the  revolution  of  1648-'49,  among  which  were  the  Pesth  Journal.  ediN 
by  Kossuth,  and  the  Pesther  Zeitung,  printed  in  German.  The  movements  of  1868gavf 
birth  to  a  large  number  of  new  journals,  all  of  a  liberal  character,  and  the  preR'  « 
Bohemia,  Transylvania,  Croatia,  and  m\jacent  countries  afterward  as8ume<l,  m  n<>*" 
nmintuin,  great  importance.  It  is  estimated  there  are  at  least  205  journals  now  pub- 
lished in  Hungary. 

The  establishment  of  newspapers  in  Greece  dates  firom  the  era  of  national  indepeofl* 
ence  in  1824,  although  politicaljournals  wore  occasionally  issued  in  1821 :  theceotera 
joarualifiui  being  at  Athens.  Three  papers  were  published  in  the  Greek  laagong^  ^ 
Vienna  before  the  revolution.  In  IBiJO  two  very  influential  papers  were  pnhlMben  in 
liberat«?d  Greece,  one  in  Greek  and  the  other  in  Ij'rench.    Papers  are  pnbl^bed  in  N«f* 

Slia,  Patras,  Syra,  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  some  in  English  and  Italian,  as  weUafei^B 
reck.  During  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  Greek  Telegraph,  published  at  Mis^ 
longhi,  was  issued  under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Bryon,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  t** 
an  active  part  in  the  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  Greece.  The  number  of  newsp^P^ 
now  published  is  estimated  at  77,  but  none  of  them  circulate  largely. 

The  first  Turkish  paper  was  published  in  the  French  language,  in  1796,  Imt  y^ 
nalism  was  not  actually  founded  in  Turkey  until  1825,  when  Alexandre  Blacqne  estab- 
lished, at  Smyrna,  the  Spectat-eur  de  POrient,  and  Courrior  de  Smyme,  .      . 

The  ofiicial  journal  of  the  government  appi*ored  in  French  in  lfc6l,  under  th^tiJteo 
the  Moniteur  Ottoman,  and  in  Turkish  in  18:«,  under  the  name  of  the  TVMjmmi  Vaf» 
There  are  now  35  journals  published  throughout  various  parts  of  the  Ottoman  E»p»^ 
with  favorable  prospects  of  increase,  inasmuch  as  the  present  Snltan  is  irapposwd  viw 
the  paramount  necessity  for  progress  in  all  the  essentials  of  liberal  govemroent      . 

In  Switzerland,  in  1824,  there  were  11  political  papers,  7  of  which  were  printw* 
German,  2  in  French,  and  2  in  Italian.  In  1835  this  number  had  increased  to  **i  •*! 
in  1?:?49  there  were  77  newspapers  published  in  German  alone.  Since  that  *'™^i*'*5l 
ism  has  materially  advanced  in  the  mountain  republic,  and,  like  Belgnim,  the  p«OF 
have  cultivated  the  French  taste  for  newspaper  literature,  the  result  of  whichfew*^* 
375  journals  are  now  published,  quite  respectably  patronized,  and  with  an  inertiiW'S 
demand.  Switzerland  presents  the  best  average,  next  to  the  United  States, in  the b?"^ 
her  of  Journals  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  being  one  forererv  6,695  of  the  popol»t»* 
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THE  PRESS  OP  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  AUSTRALU. 

In  India  the  first  paper,  called  Hii^ing's  Gazette,  was  established  at  Calcnttft  in 
i761,  and  in  1795  the  Bengal  Hnrkam  made  its  appearance,  and  still  continues,  the 
tideet  of  the  East  Indian  newspapers,  baving  been  published  as  a  daily  since  1819. 
Jntil  1835  the  press  was  under  censorship  or  restraint  of  the  East  India  Company ;  but 
i  law  drafted  by  Macanlay,  and  enacted  by  Governor  General  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe, 
ubseqnently  removed  all  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  the  press.  On  the  ontbreiUc  of 
he  Sepov  mutiny  in  1657,  a  newspaper  license  from  the  government  was  necessary ; , 
mt  this  law  was,  by  its  terms,  limited  to  the  duration .  of  one  year.  Newspapers  are 
rablished  in  Calcutta,  Serampore,  Madras,  Bangalore,  Bombay,  Delhi,  Poonah,  Lahore, 
ind  ol^er  cities,  but  they  are  of  comparatively  limited  circtilatiou.  Several  papers 
tre  published  in  the  native  language,  and  there  are  eight  of  them  printed  at  Calcutta, 
lU  influential  and  popular. 

In. China  a  species  of  native  newspaper  has  existed  for  centuries,  called  by  foreigners 
he  Pekin  Crazette.  It  is  a  court  Journal,  containing  such  publications  as  are  deemed 
proper  by  the  Emperor  for  the  annals  and  history  of  the  government  and  are  plac- 
arded upon  bulletin-boards  in  a  court  of  the  palace.  Couriers  are  dispatched  to  all 
►arts  of  China  to  convey  copies  to  high  provincial  officers,  and  anybody  may  print  or 
«11  them  to  the  people.  This  gazette  is  generally  read  with  attention  by  the  better 
lasses  of  the  natives  in  the  large  cities. 

In  1827,  an  English  weekly  paper,  ciJled  the  Register,  was  established  at  Canton, 
ind  the  Canton  Frees  followed  in  1836.  The  North  China  Mail,  at  Shanghai,  apd  the 
/bina  Mail,  at  Hong-Kong,  were  leading  and  influential  journals,  and  there  are  others 
midished  at  Singapore,  but  with  necessarily  small  circulation. 
The  ^rst  paper,  the  Sidney  Gazette  and  New  South  Wales  Advertiser,  was  estab- 
ished  in  Australia  in  1803.  Other  newspapers  followed  as  the  country  became  popu- 
ated  and  developed,  and  a  great  number  are  now  published  in  the  various  colonies, 
ome  of  which  circulate  largely  and  are  creditable  specimens  of  the  English  provincial 
>re88,  being  ably  edited  and  conducted.  In  New  Zealand,  in  1858,  there  were  fourteen 
Inglish  papers,  and  one  printed  in  the  native  or  Maori  language.  There  are  also 
several  newspfupers  published  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  and  also  in  the  colony  of  the 
^ape  of  Good  Hope.  The  first  paper  published  in  the  latter  colony  was  the  South 
Urican  Advertiser,  establi^ed  in  1824. 

THE  PRESS  OP  SOUTH  AMERICA  AND  MEXICO. 

In  1835  the  republic  of  Columbia  had  sixteen  political  papers,  but  the  first  paper 
ras  founded  in  Chili  in  1610.  In  1855  the  total  number  of  periodicals  published  in 
lexico.  Central  and  South  America,  was  estimated  at  193,  circulating  among  a  popu- 
ation  of  about  30,000,000,  and  distributed  as  follows  :  Mexico,  20;  Central  America, 
;  Havana,  7  ;  Porto  Kico,  3 ;  St.  Domingo,  4 ;  New  Granada,  48 ;  Venezuela,  3 ;  Ecua- 
or,  3  ;  Peru.  27 ;  Bolivia,  2 ;  ChOi,  14 ;  Buenos  Ayres,  6 ;  La  Plata,  4 ;  Paraguay,  2 ; 
loutevideo,  4 ;  Brazil,  32.  Four  of  these  were  published  in  English,  5  in  French,  1  in 
rcrman,  29  in  Portuguese,  and  the  rest  in  Spanish.  The  Brazilian  and  Chilian  press 
re  ably  conducted,  and  exert  large  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  press  of  New 
rranadiEk  is  the  most  active,  free,  and  numerous  of  any  of  the  South  American  coun- 
rjes,  oomprising  politics,  religion,  and  literature.  Since  the  last  compilation  of  news- 
aper  statistics  of  Soutli  and  Central  America  the  press  has  undergone  vicissitudes 
icident  to  wars  and  revolutions,  and  although  comparatively  of  small  circulation, 
ill  maintains  character,  caste,  and  increasing  numbers  and  influence. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  BRITISH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  first  newspaper  in  those  colonies  was  founded  in  the  island  of  Barbados,  in 
r.31.  In  1762  the  Barbados  Mercury  was  established,  which  continued  until  1845. 
tber  newspapers  were  founded  at  Granada  in  1742  ;  Antigua,  in  1748 ;  St.  Kitte,  in 
r4d  ;  Dominica,  in  1765 ;  St.  Vincent,  in  1784  ;  and  Bermuda,  in  1784.  In  Canada  the 
nebec  Gazette  appeared  in  1765,  and  the  Montreal  Gazette  in  1775.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
le  Halifax  Gazette  appeared  in  1751;  and  in  New  Brunswick  two  or  three  papers  were 
iiblished  at  St.  John  in  1782.  The  progress  of  journalism  in  the  territory  comprising 
le  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  very  creditable ;  but  this  is,  no  doubt^  mainly  owing 
►  the  example  of  enterprise  afforded  by  the  American  press.  The  contiguity  of  terri- 
»ry  and  the  relations  of  commerce  have  combined  to  cause  the  people  of  the  Domin- 
n  to  emulate  the  progress  of  the  United  States  in  this  regard.  In  New  Brunswick,  26 
^riodieals  are  publisned  ;  in  Nova  Scotia,  32  ;  in  Ontario,  213  ;  in  Quebec,  82  ;  and 
L  the  British  Colonies,  29.  Of  those,  43  are  dailies,  13  tri-weekly,  17  semi-weekly, 
*'2  weekly,  4  bi-weekly,  2  semi-monthly,  37  monthly,  1  bi-monthly,  and  three 
larteriy  ;  beiuff  a  total  of  382  periodicals  now  published  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
id  the  British  Colonies. 

The  following  interesting  tables  show  the  development  of  journalism  in  Europe  and 
I  the  United  States,  oatefiUy  uranged  ftom  the  hitest  sottrces  of  authentic  inforMia- 
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ARGUMENT. 

In  yiew  of  the  immense  and  almost  incredible  ciroalation  of  the  newspaper  press, 
;rliich  daily  reaches  people  of  all  conditions  of  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
)atrioian  and  plebeian,  alike  the  mler  and  the  subject,  it  mnst  be  evident  that  news- 
Nipen  are  the  ffreat  educators.  It  is  dear  that  the  press,  by  imparting  that  essential 
Vacation  which  accompanies  and  follows  the  tuition  of  youth,  becomes  its  guide  and 
aentor  in  the  after  relations  of  life.  It  brings  to  notice  every  event  of  importance 
woarring  in  the  known  regions  of  the  earth,  and  hence  shapes,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
mterprise  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Nothing  escapes  the  notice  of  the  press.  Keenly 
Jive  to  every  occurrence  worthy  of  note,  and  calculated  to  be  useful  to  society,  it  is  its 
special  province  to  make  the  record  and  to  present  it  to  public  view.  In  the  exercise 
)f  this  prerogative  it  is  without  restraint;  the  right  so  to  do  is  tacitly  yielded,  and  all 
Jike  respect  it 

Through  the  medium  of  our  schools  and  colleges,  we  five  to  our  children  the  ele- 
nents  Of  education,  as  far  as  the^  can  be  there  attained.  This,  however,  is  but  the 
ireparation  for  the  duties  appertaming  to  after  life,  for  experience  alone  can  teach  ns 
hose  essentials.  The  education  of  manhood  is  peculiarly  imi>ortant,  not  only  to  our> 
elves,  but  to  our  country  and  to  posterity.  Therefore  the  province  and  duty  of  impart- 
og  education  are  conmiitted  to  tne  care  of  those  who  are  deemed  fitted  for  the  respon- 
ibility,  and  the  capacity  to  perform  this  devoir  is  acquired  only  by  the  experiences  of 
i^B.  The  newspaper  press  is  the  main  agent  whereby  these  experiences  are  obtained, 
kod  therefore  it  at  once  becomes  the  educator  of  etUtoators. 

This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  the  United  States,  over  and  above  all  other  oonn- 
ries ;  for  here  the  press  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  influential  of  all  institutions, 
lere  the  wants  of  the  people  demand  the  universal  circulation  of  newspapers,  and 
brthwith  the  supply  is  yielded.  If  a  remedy  be  suggested  or  required  for  general  or 
ocal  abuses,  the  press  is  at  once  constituted  the  umpire. 

No  measure  calculated  to  benefit  the  masses,  or  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  fails  to 
kttract  the  active  support  of  our  newspapers ;  and  in  this  regsurd  the  free-school  sys- 
em  (which  is,  as  it  should  be,  the  pride  of  the  i>eople)  has  always  received  the  friend- 
hip  and  assistance  of  the  editorial  fraternity.  Our  people  look  to  our  press  to  give 
direction  to  tiieir  opinions,  and  in  the  main,  this  duty  is  Justly  and  honorably  per- 
brmed.  The  newspaper  communes  and  converses  with  the  masses ;  it  is  an  essential 
tlement  in  the  social  circle,  whic^  after  all,  is  the  great  lever  which  moves  the  world 
•Qward.  Reach  the  fireside  and  home  circle  and  you  attain  the  innermost  heart  of  the 
>«ople.  It  is  the  ^^  wheel  within  the  wheel,"  the  mainspring  which  gives  all  things  life 
md  impetus. 

THE  PRESS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  THE  PRESENT. 

The  press  of  the  present  is  far  different  in  its  character  from  the  press  of  the  past. 
n  days  gone  by,  it  required  time  to  receive  and  disseminate  news,  and  pending  the 
nterim  tiie  editors  of  the  past  were  naturally  compelled  to  indulge  in  essays.  Henee 
t  has  been  claimed,  and  with  some  show  of  reason,  that  in  the  olden  time  our  American 
newspapers  were  better  edited  and  wielded  a  more  powerful  influence  over  the  people^ 
bat  they  dictated  public  opinion,  and  avoided  catering  to  the  capricious  tastes  and 
deas  of  their  readers.  It  has  also  been  urged  that  the  early  American  editors— such 
»  Messrs.  Gales,  Seaton,  Ritchie,  Stone,  Webb,  Noah,  Prentice,  and  their  contempora- 
ies— were  superior  in  intellect  and  influence  to  those  who  now  wield  the  newspaper 
)en. 

The  comparison,  however,  is  difficult  to  draw.  In  the  days  when  these  gentlemen 
nt)te  for  the  press  its  circulation  was  limited,  its  price  expensive,  and  hence  did  not 
«ach  the  masses.  The  lightning  printing-press,  the  telegraph,  the  railroad,  and  steam- 
hip  were  in  embryo.  Therefore  their  duties  and  their  relations  to  the  public  were 
ar  different  from  those  appertaining  to  the  editors  and  paragraphists  of  the  present 
lay;  and  the  historiographer  can  only  Justly  record  their  eminent  abilities  and  possible 
Irtnes,  without  venturing  upon  comparisons  or  parallels. 

People  do  not  look  for  ethics,  essays,  and  miscellany  in  the  press  of  to-day.  Our  local 
nterests  are  so  diversified  and  outspread,  our  habits  so  regulated  and  governed  by  im- 
aediate  sectional,  national,  and  business  interests,  that  the  people  can  only  regard  the 
iress  as  an  immediate  want,  the  chronicler  of  news,  the  recoraer  of  events  which  appear 
knd  pass  away  as  the  lightning,  and  as  their  constant  educator  or  didactic,  in  the  things 
hat  are  and  the  things  that  should  be,  aU  over  the  world.  The  weekly,  monthly,  quar- 
CTly,  and  other  periodicals  which  have  recently  obtained  large  circulations  in  the 
Jnited  States  ably  represent  the  by-gone  newspaper  press.  These  periodicals  are  now 
lecessaril  V  the  essayists  and  the  reciters  of  agreeable  and  popular  tales.  The  newspa- 
►ers  are  the  results  of  progress,  and,  as  such,  are  compelled  to  keep  pace  with  the  swift- 
tess  of  its  demands.  They  have  space  only  for  that  which  is  daaly  required  by  the 
►ablic,  and  hence  the  editor  of  toniay  is  compelled  to  be  versatile  and  J^ef,  pamted 
uid  pithy,  free  from  prosing  and  sermonizing.  Digitized  by  LjOOQ IC  I 
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There  are  but  few  of  the  anden  regime  of  edttors  now  left  to  the  profoBsioii.aiid 
they  donbtleas  mourn  the  halcyon  days  of  the  past.  Bnt  they  mnst  be  sensible  of  ti» 
fact  that  the  present  imposes  other  and  more  -wied  duties  npon  the  corpe-editofii^ 
duties  which  require  increased  aotirity  and  energy. 

The  **  elder  Mr.  Weller,"  as  chronicled  in  the  *' Pickwick  Papers,''  oould  not  lie  re- 
conciled to  the  decadence  of  stage-coacbes  and  the  innovation  or  steam-^igineSf  andiii 
the  same  kindly  bnt  unreasonable  view,  the  claim  of  precedence  is  urged  fx  tiul 
which  was  known  in  days  past  as  the  **  six-penny  press."  The  stage-ooacb  istheimEi 
of  the  post;  the  locomotive  is  the  press  of  the  present.  The  first  faiiilled  its  purpofle 
honorably  and  commensnrately,  and  the  last  is  now  keeping  pace  with  the  rapid  marcb 
of  civilization,  and  the  popular  demand  for  wide-spread,  universal  education. 

In  Great  Biitain  the  press  in  importance  and  power  has  increased  materially  within 
the  last  ten  years,  and,  through  the  press  contributions  and  other  wntings  of  Mch 
educationalists  and  philanthropists  as  John  Stnart  Mill,  John  Bright,  Mundells,  ud 
Foster,  the  cause  of  education  has  been  largely  advanced. 

The  masses  in  England,  by  the  force  of  American  example,  are  now  demanding  and 
receiving  the  benefit  of  educational  progress  heretofore  denied  them,  and  to  this  kappj 
consummation  the  general  British  press  largely  contributes.  As  education  pcogrowy 
in  Great  Britain,  so  the  demand  for  a  liberal  press  increases  in  the  siffiie  ratio,  aid  tiiis 
mnst  inevitably  be  the  case  in  all  countries  where  a  free  and  untrammeled  pren  is 
permitted.  In  addition  to  the  general  and  educational  press  in  England,  ss  in 
America,  the  religious  or  secular  Journals  now  devote  attention  and  space  to  tte  sd- 
vancement  of  education,  and  in  this  essen^l  are  invaluable  adjuncts.  Bnt  the  prinV 
ing-press  and  the  school-house  are  the  fecial  exhibits  of  American  culture  and  eater- 
prise,  exercising  paramount  influence  in  our  communities,  and,  by  example,  in  all  tbe 
other  abodes  ot  civilization. 

It  is  fair,  also,  to  claim  that  the  press  does  not  materially  abuse  its  power,  privD«e. 
and  freedom.  Considering  its  unrestricted  license  and.  the  opportunity  to  use  it  to  the 
injury  of  individuals,  there  are  but  few  prosecutions  foriibel  in  our  courts.  Whenerer, 
maliciously  and  flagrantly,  injury  is  worked  to  individuals  or  corporations  through  tke 
medium  of  the  press,  the  law  should  be  swift  to  punish  for  the  benefit  of  the  example; 
but  the  necessity  for  this  is  happily  of  rare  occurrence.    A  licentious,  sensational,  tai 

Srurient  press  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  although  such  papers  do  sometines 
ourish,  and  obtain  large  circulations,  they  are  without  influence,  tiad  are  compaiatiTelr 
powerless  to  injure  the  fair  name  and  fame  of  any  good  citizen. 

THE  EXPENSE  INCIDENT  TO  AMERICAN  JOUENAIA 

Writers  upon  press  statistics  have  enlarged  upon  tbe  expense  inddent  to  editing  sod 
publishing  the  leading  London  journals,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  m^o- 
entiai  American  journals  are  printed  and  maintained  at  less  cost.  Such  an  impreanon 
is  erroneous.  Although  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to  give  the  detailed  expcwes 
incident  to  the  leading  American  luswspapers  published  in  our  metropolii,  the  cost  of 
editing  and  publishing  them  is  far  greater  than  those  of  the  transatlantic  cities.  V» 
average  salaries  now  paid  to  journalists,  embracing  editors,  reporters,  correepoadeite, 
and  experts  in  the  various  branches  oi  newspaper  essentials,  are  greater  than  Umhs 
disbursed  anywhere  in  Europe. 

The  price  of  type-composition,  press- work,  and  paper  is  also  in  excess,  and  so  with 
almost  every  other  incident  of  newspaper  expense.  Nearly  all  the  influential  jonras^ 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  maintain  special  correspondeass 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  the  national  capital,  and  this  employment  must  neeessinlf 
be  given  to  gentlemen  of  education,  culture,  and  enterprise,  well  posted  in  the  inaer 
workings  of  our  system  of  government,  as  well  as  in  the  machinery  of  national  polities. 
The  expense  thus  incurred  is  very  great,  and  is  exclusively  a  feature  of  Amflriean 
newspaiTcr  enterprise. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  the  detailed  transactions  of  all  branches  of  the  Got* 
ernment  are  sent  thronghout  the  country  by  telegraph,  at  rates  of  private  oosi  £tf  ia 
excess  of  wire  communication  in  Europe.  Examx>les  of  American  enterpriae»  legtfd- 
less  of  expense,  were  commonly  furnished  in  the  publication  of  ocean  cable  dispair^ 
narrating  at  great  length  the  particulars  of  the  recent  Franco-Prussian  war. 

In  closmg  this  '^  paper,''  the  contributor  feels  justified  in  asserting  that  the  pra»  i> 
the  great  educator  of  the  world,  and  that  the  main  credit  of  this  oonsummatioB  i^ 
due  to  the  example  of  energy,  influence,  and  progress  of  American  journalism,  aSectisf 
the  modem  journaUsm  of  all  other  countries. 

J.  J.  NOAE 
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Tablb  IT.-SCH0OL  STATISTICS  OF  CXTISSOQI 
Clabs  A— Past  L^Nrnmet  qf  $upeHntemdemt»y  the  poputaHamy  av^Umaif 


Stiite. 


Name  of  city. 


Name  of  ■aperintendent. 


I 


e 

I! 

r 


il 

h 


8 


1 

Alft.. 

2 

AU.. 

3 

Ark.. 

4 

Cftl... 

5 

Cal... 

(1 

Old... 

7 

Cal... 

8 

Cobb. 

9 

Conn.. 

10 

Conn.. 

11 

Conn. 

19 

Conn.. 

13 

Del... 

14 

D.  C. 

15 

D.  C. 

16 

Ga... 

17 

Ga... 

18 

Ga... 

19 

Ga... 

90 

ni ... 

91 

m... 

99 

lU... 

93 

lU  ... 

94 

ni ... 

25 

lU... 

96 

lU... 

97 

m... 

98 

Ind.. 

99 

Ind.. 

30 

Ind.. 

31 

Ikid.. 

39 

Ind.. 

33 

Ind.. 

34 

Ind.. 

35 

Iowa 

36 

Iowa. 

37 

Iowa. 

38 

Iowa. 

39 

Iowa. 

40 

Iowa. 

41 

Kau. 

49 

Ky... 

43 

Jty... 

44 

Ky... 

45 

Ky... 

46 

La... 

47 

Me... 

48 

Me... 

49 

Me... 

50 

Me... 

51 

Md... 

Mobile 

Montgomery  . . . . 

LittieBock 

Oakland 

Saccamento 

SanFranelaoo... 

Stockton 

Bridgeport 

Hartford 

Wew  Haven 

Norwich 

Waterbary 

Wilmington 

Georgetown  (h) . . 
Waahington  (&) . . 

Atlanta 

Angnsta 

Maeon 

Savannah  

Aurora 

Bioomington  . . . . 

Chicago 

Galesborgh 

Peoria 

Qnincy 

Bockford 

E^anevillo 

Fort  Wayne 

Indianapolis 

Lafavette 

Madinon 

New  Albany 

Terre  Hante 

Burlington 

Coancn  Bluff . . . 

Davenport 

Dee  Moines  (o).. 

Dubuque 

Keokuk 

Leavenworth. . . . 

Covington 

Lexington 

Loui8vUle(r).... 

Newport 

New  Orleans 

Bangor 

BiddefoTd 

Lewiston 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 


E.B.  Dickson. 


N.  P.  Gates  .... 
F.  M.  Campbdl . 
Wm.H.  HOI.... 


J.H.  Widber. 

George  S.Ladd 

Bev.  Sylvester  Clark  (w) . 

C.B.  Fisher 

Ariel  Parish 

N.  H.  Whittemore 

MSCrosby 

DavidW.Harlan 

J.  O.  Wilson  (c) 

jr.  O.  Wilson  (e) 


B.  Neely  . 


W.H.  Baker 

W.B.  Powell 

S.M.Etter 

J.  L.Piokard 

J.  B.Boberte 

jr.  E.Dow 

Thomas  W.  MacfaU  (a) . 
James  H.  Blodgett  in)  . . 
James  C.  Bennett  (<)... 

Alex.MGow 

James  H.  Smart 

A.  C.  Shortrldge 

J.  T.MerriU 

C.  S-Emmeriok 

George  Lyman  (p) 

William  H.  Wiley 

William  M.  Bryant 


W.  B.  Crosby 

W.  H.  Sears  (0) 

Thomas  Hardy  (p) . 
W.  W.  Jamison  . . . . 

P.J.Williams 

Dr.J.W.Hall 


George  H.  Tingleyjr  (r) . 

W.H.  Jones. .T..... 

J.aCarter 

C.P.RoberU 

Edwin  Stone,  (v) 

Thomas  Tash 

A.  L.  Dresser,  (w) 

William  R.  Creery 

John  D.  PhUbriok 


39.034 
10,5S8 
19,3e0 
10,500 
16.383 

149, 473 
10,066 
18>969 
37,180 
50,840 
16,653 
10,836 
30,841 
11,384 

109,199 
21,769 
15,389 
10,  810 
28,235 
11,169 
14,590 

-21.  H3 

U  I,  Lljj 

11  u4d 
>T  .i«4 
^l,  ,■%» 
IT.  718 
4^  'i<4 

HI.  ;o9 
IS.  396 
U,  m 
u,^m 
laoso 

Sa,038 
ia,035 

12,76S 

n,a73 

'24.  S05 

14.  tfll 
IW).  7j3 

litl.  U8 

in.  289 

i:t,  *m 

31,  il3 
967,  C.M 


5-Sl 
5-31 
5-21 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
4-16 
4-16 
4-16 
4^6 
4-16 
5-91 


94,870 


6^000 


3,100 
1,799 
3,156 
97,897 
2,168 


1,530 
1,415 
9.3S6 
19,713 
9,405 


8,958 

10,477 

4,373 


5,669 
7,2:19 
3,8j9 


6-17 
6-21 
6-21 
6-91 
G-81 
6-91 
6-21 
6-91 
6-21 
6-91 
G-Sl 
6-21 
6-Sl 
6-21 
6-21 
6-31 
6-91 
6-91 
0-21 
fr-2l 
5-21 
5-21 
5-31 
5-91 
5-91 
5-91 
5-91 
6-90 
6-90 
6-90 
6-90 
0-91 
4421 
4-91 
4-81 
4-91 
5-90 
5-15 


9,096 
17,403 


4,171 

605 
8,290 


5.439 


3,500 


3,900 
3,828 
4,173 

80,2$0 
3,228 
6.931 

10.692 
3.889 


10,987 
8,939 

14,735 
5^380 


9.436 
9.4»7 
3,031 

40.632 
9,165 
9,935 
3.171 

»9.67S 
2. 637 
3,569 
9,641 
6.500 
9.532 


7,031 
5,889 
4,418 


9.898 
3,410 
1,563 


7.190 
2, 4  JO 
6,929 
4,816 
4,744 
7.7i0 


3.697 
1,400 
9L721 
9.169 
3,975 
^9» 


39.168 

5,871 

09,893 

5,314 

3.500 

4,396 

no,  990 

»75,000 

45^930 


14.574 
2. 0.4 

90,  <M 
11494 

^S 
9,575 

4.973 

34,769 

3<n4 


•  These  are  district  schools,  and  the  acting  visitor  has  not  separated  the  primary  from  the 

departments. 
b  Kot  including  the  colored  schools. 
e  Saperintendent  of  white  schools  only. 
d  Grammar  departments  connected  with  primary  departments. 
€  Includes  high  and  normal  poplls. 
/  Average  number  belonging.    Attendance  not  given. 

{The  late  superintendent,  J.  W.  Brown,  furnished  this  report  of  the  schools  of  Quincy. 
Principal^  West  HigjhSchooL 
i  Unreliahie. 
jf  Whole  number  of  school-rooms. 

*  Approximately.  

{  From  printed  report  of  Samuel  WQlard,  superintendent,  for  yea^  ending  July  11,  Ism 
mBstimated.  T-T  t 
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TATBTIKG  10,000  HTHABITANTS  OB  IffOlS. 

Md  attmianoej  and  the  $taii9lic9  tf  pHmmrp  tmd  grammar  KkooU, 


Primaiy  sohooU. 

Grammar  AchooU. 

"i 

Toaobera. 

PapiU. 

% 

}? 

Teachers. 

PapilB. 

1 
s 

a 

1 

§ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

I 

1 

iS 

1 

» 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

10 

16 

ir 

16 

19 

20 

^X 

2a 

93 

1 

45 

16 

59 

75 

1,395 

1.605 

3,000 

9 

6 

99 

98 

736 

804 

1,540 

1 
2 

SI 

2 

■5' 

1 

11 
21 
18 
S50 
14 

13 
21 
18 
264 
15 

899 

965 

1,290 

12,749 

861 

5 
2 

9 

6 
9 
2 

9 

6 

«• 

3 

8 
10 
11 
108 
13 



159 
389 
417 
4,342 
488 

3 

5 

9 

493 

472 

170 


219 

4 

5 

» 

6 

15 

410 

451 

225 

963 

7 

R 

010 

106 
81 
47 

9 

14 
44 

2 

79 
47 

1,201 
1,221 

1, 131 
927 

2,332 
2.148 

6 
14 

6 
9 

73 
15 

81 
17 

1,850 
464 

1,697 
374 

3,549 

848 

10 
11 
12 

IS 

.... 



82  1      63 
6  >        6 
98  1      98 

2,823 

407 

4,820 

2 

4 
32 

1 

1 
6 

15 

3 

26 

16 

4 

82 

203 

79 

.     826 

sn 

110 
883 

574 

198 

1,769 

13 

4 

14 

96 

2,448 

2,372 

15 
16 

17 

8 

7j        9 

643 

505 

"i;238 

7 

6 

1 

7 

896 

881 

777 

17 
1A 

18 
14 

as 

15 

e 

2 
1 

.... 

i" 

16 
13 
33 
123 
20 

18 
14 
33 
123 
21 
32 
36 
34 
40 

457 
421 
851 
3,359 
€16 

540 

439 

795 

3,234 

550 

997 
800 
1,646 
6,593 
1,166 
/1, 565 
2,850 
1,626 
1,616 
2;  855 
1,349 
3^094 
1,215 
1,636 
1,406 
1,464 
1,314 

10 
20 

7 
d23 

4 

4 

■  '23' 

1 

6 

20 

11 

405 

8 

10 
20 
11 

4 

17 
3 
9 

242 

459 

815 

11,043 

05 

950 
475 
841 
10,536 
100 

492 
934 
656 
«  21, 581 
195 
/556 
904 
300 

19 
90 
21 
22 
23 
94 

10 
n5 

4 
2 
2 

i 

■4" 
3 

8 

36 

a4 

36 

1,500 
1:616 

1,350 
810 

1 

8 

(m) 

31 
8 

1 

3 

8 

103 
il32 

101 
168 

25 
26 
27 

4y 

«7 
60 
25 
6 

33I 

60 

23 

fX 

38 

87 

28 

54 

34 

60 
25 
21 
42 
30 
31 

1,487 
670 

1,507 
604 
809 

1,368 
679 

1,537 
611 
827 

2 

1 
9 

9 

14 
29 

8 

11 
15 
31 

8 

»1 
158 
603 
196 

265 
219 
644 
908 

566 

3n 

1.247 
309 

2*^ 
29 
30 
31 
32 

42 

3 
10 

3 
5 

•f 

3 
12 

80 
250 

90 
940 

150 

499 

33 

n7 

809 
633 

655 

681 

35 
36 

1 

34 

9 
13 

1 
2 

49        50 
11         13 

1,030 
400 

069 
355 

2,009 
755 

5 

8 
12 

9 

6 

7 

15 

7 

111 
180 

119 
195 

230 
375 

37 
38 
39 

83 

40 

84 
31 

2 

23        24 
31        31 

1,253 

1^248 

2,501 

"3* 

8 
9 

8 
12 

866 

358 

794 

41 
42 

43 

19 

r31 

1 

1230      261 
33        24 

9,809 
1,335 

44 

84 

2 

38 

9 

2 

1 

5 

37 

37 

.... 

2 

2 

45 

125 

80 
603 
160 
282 
921 
6,775 
18,812 

46 

31 

5* 

1 

36  ;      36 
21         96 
26        26 
62        62 
320       327 
327  t    328 

1,749 
1,155 
1,040 
2,452 
10,904 
13.807 

9 
2 

1 
3 
25 

13 
2 
9 

27 
166 

15 

4 

10 

30 

193 

477 

47 

31 
85 

552 

603 

64 

96 

48 
49 

10 

50 

75 

5,186 
7,561 

5,718 
6,246 

3,260 
9,678 

8.966 
8,634 

51 
69 

n  Primarr  a^d  grammar  are  nnited. 

0  Report  by  W.  H.  Sean,  presldeufc  of  board  of  education  for  the  west  side  of  Det  Moines  Siver.  oon- 

tainlng  bnt  two-thirds  of  tfao  population  of  the  eity  of  Des  Mainesi 
P  Secretary  of  board  of  odncation. 
q  Mr.  Hardin  sayst  **Oiiraohtto]a  are  mostly  in  hw«e  bnildinga,  o«ntaining  primary, 

mmouu'  gitides,  and  cannot  bo  olaMifled  as  yea  have  thtfiw  " 
r  P.  Michela.  aselsUnt  snperintendent  German  department. 
«  Inclndiag  10  German  and  3  mnsie. 
t  Including  14  German, 
tt  Includes  intermodiate. 
V  Chairman  of  S.  S.  Committee. 
v>  Prerident  of  the  hoMd  of  education. 
X  This  is  for  the  months  of  September  and  October  only. 
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54 

57 
531 

6;) 
e4 

€^ 
ti€ 
CT 

6!* 
10 
71 

74 

7S 
7« 
77 

7« 
7» 

m 

&4 


33 
04 

d5 

97 

WH 

lOti 
101 
103 
1D3 
101 
lOTi 

lots 

107 


SUte. 


Ifl'aiiifl  of  ally. 


Kftniie  i>f  iBpeiliitaideDt* 


MllM 


UlMIA 


Mmh 


jCunbridge |  B.  B.  iUle 

J  Cliikrli*lowro  ..„  Boiy.P.  Twpe4 ..- 

.  I  Cbdwa     .1  Tmf  J  P.  (Jb^M-vep*  {b}. 

I  F»]l  Rivci'  .....  J  M.  w.  TtHwkfthuiy 

J  Uaverbill U,  ASflLwypr..   .*.,..., 

Lawcdl ...  Ch*rl*»  Morrill 


Mam  . .  I  LyuD  J  B;owiii*n  W,  Hn^  (/) .  * » . 


*!*«     I  Kewlmiyporl  ...,  F.  I>.  BiimhaiQ  j^> 
UsKS .   I  SaIpoi   /....,...  a  J("U*  Klin  bull    .... 

Mii«4, . ,  Sprinidieia E.  A.  Hu bbfird  .... 

Uhh»  , . '  Tiuintuii  ........;  tr  W.  l\'atpn»jm 

lLi«*,.'  Worri^^terC I ).--.;  All>crt  P.  Marble  , 

Mlcb..    DetnUt„.,. l>iiani>Botj. 

Mli'h.,   Eiwi  SiiiriiiaiT  ...I  H.  S.  TwbeD 


MJcb     I  Gfftud  R*tiitifl  ...  I  A-  J.  Danipli ... „ 

Mitb. . '  Jackson  Jobu  E.  MilcheU  (j) 

Aimu4'HpoiiH  .. , , ,  Kume  uot  fiJTisn . 

St.  I'aal '  JMm  MHttook*. . . 

Vickatmrxb U.  a  ILwic 

QauulbiiJ  ..,„.„  I  C  C  QutoIilDWCi 


Minn 
Miuti 

MlAi.. 

Mu  ... 

Mu  ... 
Uo  ... 

Mo  .„ 
N  tilir . . 
N.  II . . 
IT.  IL. 
N,  U-- 

If.  J. . , 
N.J... 
N.  J. . . 
K.J  .. 
N.J... 
N.  J . . . 
S.J  „ 

N.  Y.. 
N.  Y.. 
N.  T, 

N.  V 


City. 
SU  JnM^pli. . . 
St.  Loulii 


CfKpourd  im) 

Muicliesber  ..... 
XmIiu*  -*,*...-. 

CiiCDiltiii 

fiUxjibetb 

HobokeD ....... - 

JeTwoyCity . 

Kew  JBnuLtwlck 

Painsoa .... 

TrcntoD . » .  > .  .^ , . . 

Albouy  (j») 

^abiiru 


John  R.  PMUp*  .,. 
Kclward  K  Swly... 


E  U.  DftWa. ....... 

WUUuniP.Smltb.,. 


L,  M*  Drew .*.,. 

'VVinbua  L.  DickeDson 

Gcwrge  B*  Se*T«.  ......», 

U.  K  Pierce.... ,_.. 

S.  C.  HiMiford 

C%»rapliv«  Sb^t-b  t»7d ....... 

J.  O.  Udlft ....--. 

B.  B.  Snow....,.,*. .. 

liii]  itj:bf mitnn ......  Irpi >rj;e  L.  FikftkbiUli  *..*,. 

BttMiklyn  (p)  ...  i  L  W.  Bucklftj 

BufTalo  .,„....-.  ^  T.  Lothf op. 


Eluiini n,  H,  Rm^kw-ell  (rj . . . 

T^fjck  |tort ...» Janiea  Ij\^rgu9*ni , . . ,  ^  * 

Nt^wbiirg^  .......  II.  A.  Jom.iii --»,,*,..* 

>'t"Hp  York,......!  Henry KldJlo 

Ugrbnigburgb  4  m)f  U-  11-  Lw^TV ^ . 

Oiiwi'(*o I  Y,  C.  DonaiftJt! ....... 

PatiEbkpepBie .  - .    Klcliftrd  HrllUlii  (u). 

Hwhc'Bter .1  S.  A.  ElJls. , , . .. 

Jtoiitft  (P). ,j  0.fJ.  HarriiiirUm, .,... 

&th<*ni'Cl4)ly  ....SB,  Uowrft  

SjJTiCii»o  ./...-.  J  Ell  ward  8niUli. ...... 

Tmy  (m)....,. .  J  Wiilbun  Kempt..*.,, 

Utlea  ...........1  AihItlw  MdHuIaq  ... 


39,  €H 

3d,  013 
18,  M7 

36.Taa 

13.00^ 
!».ft3l 
40,988 

la^a 

4IJU5 
7fi.."i77 
11,350 

ie,so7 

11.  447 

Vi.066 
SO,  030 
ia,4i:il 

1*,  las 

iff.  505 

310,^04 

16,063 

12.'J41 

n^S4€ 

33,ft79 

as,  874 

in.Tti 

la,  3;j7 
]%4iii 

17,011 
MISS'S 

10,  oia 
ao.0io 

u.doo 

4J.051 


5-15 

5-^15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
D-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-15 
5*15 
5*15 
5-15 
5-15 
5-^ 
5-^ 
^4» 
&-^ 
5-al 

5-iii 
5^1 

S^31 

5^1 

5-21 

4-ai 
4-ai 

4^1 
5-li 
5-ie 

5-US 

5-ie 

5-1& 

5-ia 

5-31 

5-ai 

5^1 
5^1 
5-fl 
S-H 
5-il 
5ril 
3^1 
5^ 
5-il 
5-Sl 
5^tl 
5-iI 

5-ai 
5-31 
5^1 
5-21 


L 

i! 

r 


«,55T 
^l«5 

a,«ff7 

5,»04 
3.8J0 
^43i 

Mm 

4107 

7,5W 

SaT79 

3.065 

'a,  013 
14<d 


im 

^m 
%m 

ts 

1,-^ 

11,  *S 
1,1«1 
X3A1 
«.^ 


1«H 

hm 

J 

4.  MO 

xm 

J 

^eoo 

tm 

i 

36,31S 

44  Wi 

% 

■"^34*" 

t 

fii»6 

1^1 

& 

%m 

l.fl^ 

I 

€.m 

■■  1 

1 

liv  i^^ ; 


«.an 

140 

4,«1« 
13S,aG9 
31.300 


mi 


K.  Y 

From  St^itjp  MiperiDUtuilnQl'a  T<UHirt  for  1^0. 

?ln  Huprniit^ndj?iit    Tni^y  P.  dhi>^^verd,  dulnnnJi  of  Hl^b  Scsh^ial  Coonulttwi* 

Tbiv  iiiitiitH''r  Inrladi^H  4:^  nliondLpe  winning'  ^cboolA.. 

StfltUtirii  nf  1^*0,    Imperfet't. 

Tacluiiirii;  li'ai?hiTa  of  pifamaonhJIp  Aud  mmalc* 

rhoirman  of  ncUiMit  coaimittue'. 

Si^cn^tury  of  Hi'litxil  i^ommLltflo. 

Inrlwittii  Jiitiiof  gTttdo  of  pupil*, 

Ttii?  Htatietica  of  'Worct'stt'T  unn  for  tlse  j90^  IfTIk 

Director. 

Gn^mmAr  an*l  intermedtnto  «?oiii1>!dih1 

This  iDrludL'9  priiuary  ftod  graitktiuir  mchooln. 

fc  Fnom  tb«  lost  rsport  of  tb«  i*tat«  eupc^rintendani  Digitized  by 
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10,000  INHABITANTS  OB  MORE-Oontinned. 
and  grammar  schooUj  j-c, — Continued. 


"                       Pilmaiy  schools. 

Grammar  schools 

■    a 

Teachers.                     Pupils. 

^ 

^ 

Teachers. 

Pnpils. 

1 

1 

it 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

1 

1 

1 

& 

1 

i 

10 

11     13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

30 

31 

33 

33 

1 

90  . 

...       65 
...       43 
...       22 
...       36 
...       21 
...       42 
...       52 
...       44 
...       35 
...       24 
...    ,   37 
...       47 
...       49 
1         64 

65 
43 
32 
36 
21 
42 
52 
44 
35 
34 
37 
47 
49 
65 

7 

5 

3 

13 

25 

4 

8 

7 

3 

9 

5 

6 

13 

60 

2 

5 

1:25 

8 

7 
10 
8 
3 
2 
3 

4 
3 
3 
4 
6 
4 
6 
6 
3 
3 
2 
3 
4 

60 
52 
32 
10 
24 
21 
45 
40 
27 
16 
28 
45 
11 
56 
58 
6 
4 
7 

28 
8 

67 
62 
34 
13 
26 
24 
55 
44 
30 
19 
33 
51 
15 
62 
64 
9 
6 
9 
31 
12 

53 

il   . 

2,034 
1.145 
2,945 

817 
1.950 
3,318 
1,831 
1,200 

997 
2,576 
1,729 
2,335 
3,449 
5,273 
1,039 
1,778 
2,084 

570 
1,891 

2,654 

1,4T7 

918 

1,180 

1,000 

2,008 

1,649 

1,168 

702 

1,171 

1.896 

58L 

2,707 

3,028 

407 

177 

280 

970 

509 

54 

IS  . 

550 

586 

710 

767 

55 

SI  . 
83  . 

sa  . 

43  . 

421 
1,000 
1,243 

396 

950 

1,075 

578 

475 

1.089 

602 
525 
919 

57 
58 
59 
60 

10  . 

1^  . 

10  . 
15  . 
43  . 

575 
504 
1,657 
A874 
1.219 
1,773 
'  2,633 

625 

493 

919 

'855 

1,116 

1,677 

2,640 

503 
338 
612 
943 
257 
1,336 
1,436 

6<U^ 
3G4 
559 
953 
334 
1,371 
1,592 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 

so  . 

...       21 
42 

..       25 

8 

23 

21 
43 
25 
8 
23 

68 

11  . 

69 

so  . 

35   . 
23  . 

968 

290 

1,025 

1,116 
280 
866 

130 
480 
260 

150 
490 
249 

70 
71 
72 

73 

6 

17 
0        30 

22 
5       324 

17 

40 

22 

329 



2 

4 

4 

74 

t&     1 

1,029 

580 

7,673 

1,015 

686 

7,587 

2,044 
1,266 
15,260 

75 

S2  .. 

57 

8 
80 

1 
31 

7 
99 

8 
130 

150 
1,347 

160 
1,621 

310 
2,968 

76 

n 

79 

79 

030  .. 

17  / 

30 

22 

3         48 

30 
82 
51 

546 

581 

1,067 

809 

2,500 

6 
7 
16 

6 

1 
5 

11 
13 
11 

17 
14 
16 

322 

345 

667 
625 
500 

80 
81 

SI 

1.825 

1,275 

235 

875 

82 

83 

3  .. 

14    .. 
SI 

20 
..      100 
»         98 

18 
2         47 

27 

80 
100 
101 
W 
49 
37 

511 
3,000 
3,209 

460 

611 
2,706 
3,110 

410 

1,122 
5,706 
6.319 
870 
2,174 
1,350 

3 
11 
11 

4 

12 
15 

21 
64 
60 

9 
15 

3 

25 
76 
75 

9 
19 

8 

294 

900 

1,620 

165 

334 

953 

1,380 

208 

638 
1,903 
3,000 
373 
570 
380 

84 
85 
86 
87 

10      i 

6 

8 

4 

6 

88 

«7   .. 

640 

710 

175 

205 

99 
90 

S    .. 
2 

3 

.      481 
22 

3 

24 

481 

22 

128 

879 

28,205 

1,150 

5 
6 
38 
36 

1 
3 
34 
38 

31 

8 

325 

284 

32 

11 

395 

332 

700 

143 

6,052 

574 

165 

6,724 

1,274 

308 

12,774 

12,632 

91 
92 
93 

94 

9% 

20 

43 

34 

35 

.  1, 310 

43 

24 

43 

1,310 

«2,188 

1,116 

«,e83 

53,751 

4 

1 

4 

4 

5 

8 
5 

96 

9   ... 
42       8 
100   ... 

518 

598 

119 

150 

269 

97 
98 

27,124 

46,627 

94 

179 

877 

1.056 

10, 574 

14,122 

30,696 

99 

loo 

10 

32 
30 
36 

33 
30 
86 

#1,615 
1.011 
1,112 

6 
3 
12 

1 

'"io" 

37 
9 
97 

38 

9 

107 

1.692 

232 

4,823 

101 

15 

102 

6   ... 

589 

523 

2.382 

2,441 

103 
104 

4"'::: 

33       3 

17 

138 

17 

140 

485 
2,231 

503 
2,332 

988 
4,563 

3 
6 

""'5* 

5 

18 

5 
23 

123 
306 

125 
333 

245 
639 

105 
106 
107 

b'  '.'." 

.r» 

30 

i,077 

1.214 

2,291 

wk 

26 

26 

605 

624 

i,as9 

108 

%  Estimatod. 

9  This  inclndes  tcQ  "middle  schools,"  a  grade  between  primary  and  grammar,  and  having  ten  female 

teachers. 
>  From  tho  last  State  and  last  city  report 

1  Estimated.     Primary  departments  are  connected  \nth  grammar  schools. 
*  Secretary  of  tho  board  of  education. 
Grammar  and  primary  reported  all  together,  being  in  same  building,  and  graded,  with  oneprincipaL 
Averaee  nninber  for  whole  year,  for  primary,  grammar,  and  high  school. 
(  Mr  Brittain  la  clerk  of  the  Ixiard  of  edncatlon. 
JCome,  Kew  York,  Dr.  R.  E.  Fnlton,  clerk  board  of  edacation. 

r  Intormcdiate  instead  of  grammar.   Advanced  for  high  and  tree  academy  instead  of  corporate.   Tho 
total  enrollments  not  given. 
37     O    E  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC 
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Table  IV.— SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OF  CTIVS  COSM 
Class  A— Pabt  l.^Siatitiki  rf  prio) 


State. 


Name  of  city. 


Name  oi  saperintendent 


n 


So 

II 

t'H 

c^ 

•^•S 

-1 

M* 

%=-. 

1* 

Is 

i^ 

S! 

109 

N.C... 

110 

Ohio.. 

in 

Ohio  .. 

112 

Ohio  .. 

113 

Ohio.. 

114 

Ohio.. 

115 

Ohio.. 

IIG 

Ohio.. 

117 

Ohio.. 

118 

Ohio.. 

119 

Oliio.. 

ISO 

Ohio.. 

121 

Pa.... 

122 

Pa.... 

123 

Pa.... 

124 

Pa.... 

125 

Pa.... 

126 

Pa.... 

127 

Pa.... 

128 

Pa.... 

129 

Pa.... 

130 

Pa.... 

131 

Pa.... 

132 

Pa.... 

133 

R.  I... 

134 

R  I... 

135 

S.  C... 

130 

Tenn.. 

137 

Tenn.. 

138 

Texas. 

139 

Texas. 

140 

Utah. 

HI 

Vt... 

142 

Va... 

143 

Va.... 

144 

Va..,. 

145 

Va... 

146 

Va... 

147 

W.Va 

148 

Wia... 

149 

Wis... 

150 

Wis... 

Wilmington 

Akron 

Cinoiiiiiati 

Cleveland 

Colamboa 

Dayton  (d) 

Hamilton 

Portsmontii 

Sandusky  

Springfield 

l!o\Q& 

Zanesville 

AUlegheny 

AUentown 

Altoona 

Erie 

Hairisbargh 

Lancaster 

Philadelphia  .... 

PitUbui^ 

Reading 

Soranton 

Williamspert.... 

York 

Newport 

Providence 

Charleston 

Memphis 

NashviUe 

Galveston  (I).... 
San  Antonio  (2).. 
Salt  Lake  City... 

Barlington 

Alexandria 

Norfolk  (n) 

Pctersbnrgh 

Portsmouth . . 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

Fond  da  Lac 

Milwaukee... 
Oshkosh 


Miss  Amy  M.  Bradley  (a) 

Samuel  Findley 

John  Hancock 

A.J.Rickoff 

W.  Mitchell 

Warren  Higley 

Alston  Ellis 

John  Bolton. 

L.  S.  Thompson  (e) 

C.H.  Evans 

D.F.DoWolf 

AlvaF.  Wiles 

A.T.DoDtheU(r) 

R.K.  Bnchrle 

John  MiUer 

H.  S.Jones 

Daniels.  Boms 

David  Evans  (h) 

H.W.  HaUiwell  (») 

George  J.  Lackey 

T.  Severn 

Joseph  Roney 

A.  R.  Home 

W.H.  Shelley 

A.  D.  Small 

Daniel  Leach 

E.M.Grinke 

H.  C.  Slaughter 

S.  Y.Caldwell 


13.446 

10,006 

216,239 


Rev.A.J.Willard... 

Richard  L.  Game 

WilliMn  W.  Lamb  («)  . 

Sidney  H.  Owens 

J.  P.  Crocker 

J.H.Binford 

F.S.WaKaras 

Thomas  S.  Wright . . . . 

F.C.  Law 

H.B.Dale 


31,274 
30,473 
11.081 
10,592 
13,000 
12.632 
31.584 
10.011 
53.180 
13.884 
10,610 
19,646 
23,104 
20,233 
674.022 
86,076 
33.930 
35.092 
16,090 
11.003 
12.521 
68.904 
48,956 
40.226 
25.865 
13,818 
12,256 
12,854 
14.387 
13,570 
19,229 
18,950 
10.492 
51.038 
19.280 
12.764 
71.440 
12,663 


6-ai 

5-21 
5-21 
5-31 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
5-21 
2-21 
&-S1 
^21 
5-21 
fr-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
6-21 
&-21 
6-Sl 
&-91 
^21 
6-21 


3.690 
115^125 

32,  rr? 

ell.  395 
12,090 


3,403 


4,450 
9.637 
4.233 
12.978 


2.292 

4.500 


1,W 
29.671 
13,184 

5,683 


ai5 


21,000 


4.  COO 


5-18 
6-90 
6-^ 
6-18 
ft-18 


2,500 
13.000 
12.797 

9,909 


4-18 

5-ai 

5-21 
5-Sl 
5-21 
5-21 
6-21 
4-90 
4-90 
4-20 


a  076 
3,330 
6,lt0 


2.834 

17,382 

6.675 

5,396 


4.445 


1,738  l.f 

3,131 1  1,«6 

4,4«i,  ^S 

1694'  iff 


81. 8M 
13^000 
4.9K 


Tl,55 


3^W      -^ 


i,« 

5,088 
5.806 


*? 


a^5«    t« 


9,331 
8(S 
SOB 


(S 
99 


3L450.    ** 


isRi  «.* 


a  Miss  Bradley  is  connty  examiner  of  Kow  Hanover  Connl^. 
h  The  primary  and  grammar  are  }^ven  together,  under  the  nead  of  primary. 
c  Estimated. 

d  From  the  last  report  of  the  State  saperintendent. 
e  Acting  saperintendent 
/  iDclnaes  German  and  unclassified  schools. 
a  Schools  of  Zanesville  are  classed  as  primary  and  high.  .  ^  fc«' 

h  Mr.  Evans  is  county  superintendent.    Hon.  William  P.  BriJiton  is  president  of  ^  boawflCg* 
directors  of  the  city  of  Lancaster.    This  city  also  has  fifteen  private  schools,  with  S,lfi  F<P* 
%  Secretary  of  the  board  of  education. 
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DTO  10,000  INHABITAirrS  OR  MORB-Continopd. 
and  ffr(mmar  aehooU,  ^o. — Continaed. 


Primary  schools. 

Oruzunar  schools. 

•S 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

1 

1 

6 

t 

1 

1 
1 

i 

1 

& 

H 

1 

fH 

1 

1 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

ill 

93 

523 

1 

100 

14 

26 
M5 

2' 
11 

14 
338 
173 

83 

14 
412 
175 

93 

430 
9,460 
4,039 
1,586 

415 
8,563 
3,912 
1,919 

845 

18,022 
7,951 
3,805 
3,603 
947 
996 
997 
1,463 
3.646 
1,601 
2,862 
1,622 
1,215 
1,594 
3,503 
1,655 

5 
3 

"lY 

10 
41 

10 

58 

300 
1,114 

337 
1,103 

427 
3,216 

110 

111 

113 

72 



4 

5 

9 

79 

119 

198 

1)3 
114 

90 
22 

'J? 

62 
29 

3 

4 
9 
4 

"9' 
3 
5 
15 
3 

17 
2S 
19 
25 
54 
45 
41 
30 
SB 
35 
40 
37 
705 
149 
90 

20 
22 
21 
29 
63 
49 
41 
39 
25 
40 
55 
40 
705 
149 
90 

514 

575 
503 
721 

1,801 
826 
.   1,493 
859 
580 
820 

1,301 
8C0 

433 
481 
494 
742 

1,845 
775 

1,369 
763 
635 
774 

1,302 
855 

5 
6 
3 
4 
10 

6 

4 
3 
11 

4 

69 
12 

4 

2 
1 

3 
5 

1 
5 
6 
4 
18 

5 

7 

7 

6 

33 

96 
164 
151 

85 
374 

113 
176 
163 
95 
377 

308 
340 
314 
180 
750 

115 
116 
117 

118 
119 
1^ 

58 

6 

4 

6 

14 

13 

806 

69 

13 

1.066 
73 
85 
114 
220 
348 

1,135 

80 

74 

86 

355 

361 

3,301 
153 
159 
300 
475 
509 

1^1 

39 
19 
18 
50 
15 
182  1 

3 
4 

3 
68 
86 

6 

3 

".6 
11 
10 

744 
43 
6 

123 
133 
134 
135 
126 

149  1... 

68  1.... 

3,600 
1,784 

3,699 
1,825 

7,299 
3.549 

770 
193 

782 
312 

1,553 
405 

138 
139 
130 

16  1    2 

16 
17 
90 
60 
31 
39 
34 

19 
18 
20 
60 
31 
43 
34 

1,073 
1,314 
903 
6,035 
1,395 
3,055 
1.354 

34 
3 
8 
8 
5 
10 
IS 

7 
1 
8 
7 
3 
6 
3 

17 

1 

6 

48 

31 

4 

20 

84 
3 
8 
55 
34 
10 
S3 

i,i86 
115 
310 
3,.'i24 
1,160 
460 
818 

131 

m'   1 

20  1.... 
53).... 
3    .... 
43       4 
18   .... 

554 
451 

603 
980 
654 

660 

453 
3,318 

793 
1,075 

700 

57 
145 
1,137 
580 
303 
489 

58 
165 
1,387 
580 
157 
329 


133 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 

"■"1 



139 

f 

140 

15 

15 
13 
13 
96 
9 
60 

15 
16 
16 
28 
10 
63 
44 
39 

731 

653 

556 

1,230 

359 

2,437 

1,644 

3,025 

3 



3 

3 

107 

141 

nS 

3 
4 

2 

1 
3 

1 

375 
315 
624 
191 
974 
968 
1,444 

377 
241 
606 
168 

1,463 
876 

1,581 

149 

(4 



143 

q 

144 

10 
€3 

35] 

3 
10 
6 
3 

3 
1 
6 



"9" 

8 

4 

3 
10 
14 

4 

86 
136 
119 
143 

35 
189 
129 
149 

131 
315 
848 
393 

145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

ii!....      19 

1 

19 

410 

450 

860 

11 

3 

84 

36 

530 

770 

1,890 

150 

/  This  includes  55  "  grammar,"  34  '•  consolidated,"  and  107  "secondary." 

k  Nearly  3,000  children  in  the  city  of  Providence  attend  Catholic  and  other  prirate  schools. 

I  The  pnblie  free-school  system  of  Texas  went  into  operation  for  the  first  tune  in  Septembei .  1871. 

«  Graoed  scbools,  nniting  both  primary  and  grammar  departments. 

R  The  nomber  of  chUdren  attending  colored  schools  wore  not  reported  and  are  not  incladod 

0  The  public  white  schools  of  Norfolk  combine  the  elements  of  both  primary  and  grammar. 
I»  Five  special  teachers  of  German  are  not  included. 

g  Two  special  teachers  of  German  are  not  included, 
r  (bounty  superintendent  in  charge  of  city  schools. 

1  InclndiDg  90  intermediate  schools,  with  86  teachers,  607  male,  686  female. 
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Table  IY.—SCHOOL  STATISTICS  07  CITZBS  COIfill 
Class  A— Part  II. — High,  etcnUtg,  wrpvr^ 


I 


Static. 


Nftfflc  of  city. 


Higli  ealiDol*. 


04 


Teavbetg, 


ar 


Papa*. 


t^ 


30 


31 


Ttefiben. 


33 


33 


34 


39 


Ala... 
Ala , . . 
Ark  .. 
CftI  - 
Cnl  ., 
C«i  ... 
Cal  . , . 
Cpnn-- 

Donn.. 

Cddii.. 
DcJ  ... 
I>.C„ 
D.C.. 
Ga.... 
Gd  „ 
Ga... 
Ga... 

in  .„. 
ni ... 
in .... 
Til  ..,. 
HI  ... 
ni.... 
III,,. 
lU  ... 
Intl  . . 
iMfl  . , 
lad  ,, 
Ind... 
Inrt . . . 

ipa  ,, 

Jnd  ., 
Iowa. . 
lown . , 
Xowa. , 
Iowa  . 
Iowa , . 

Kiiiifl.. 
Ky,,.. 
Kv... 
Kv.... 
Ky,-.. 
Lh.... 
Mu.... 

M(j  ... 

Mors,, 
MiiiUi.. 


Mobile  ........ 

Moiitgomery  ._ 
Little  i:cic.k , , . , 

OttkUina.- 

Sacrumfiito  .. . 
Sau  IYjiiwIaco  . 

Stockton    

BiidjfOEKtrt 

Hartford  ,..„, 
KiMT  UnvL^Q  ... 
Ifm^ich  ...... 

Wj4iL*Higr>- ..,. 
Wllmititftou  *. . 
G*<wrg**town*.. 
WAAtiruf^taj] .., 
Atlanta  ... 

llnain  ........ 

SAYUbtllLli  ...... 

Aurora 

CliifMpo  .*..... 

Ga.l4Mbi]Tgh 

rtwdia. ,,...,., 
QuLiitry  *.-..,, 
Hockfni^ 


7 


346 


1& 


la 


60 
37 


131 


325 
179 
303 


3     10 


S  «■    ft    ? 
9     S    B 


Hpriri0leld  ....... 

EvamsviUe  ...,,„ 

liidtanHpiiiiE, , . 

Ld  Fajfittp , 

MwllMip 

Ni!w  Albuiy  .L... 

TfiiTP  lEaato 

DiUlinptnn      ,.„. 

Ctjutii'fl  BtaH^ 

Davt'uport, 

IH'B  Mnltmfi..,,.^^ 

Dnt>f>uu@ 

Kfsokuk  .......... 

Lf^veoimrth  .**** 
CflnrbJfifin. -"**-- 

LextDj^tcm. 

Ivnolavilk  „,♦*,., 

N(*wp"i"t --" 

jfew  r>rloaiift  ..... 

Dancrir 

Blddcford 

Lfiwiatoa....H..,.. 

PHiilfttid  .,. 

naLtioirTQ  ...„„. 
TVmtnn    ......  ^^,, 

CiuiibHdi^    ,,,.., 
ChBrleattiwn.  _ . ,_ 

Chf'lA^'a  , ^ . 

Fall  Itiver 


11 
4 

3 


I7D 
1«6 


<I3 
IW 


ST? 

3a 

4 

e    SB 


!S4 

lEa 

174' 
134 

lil 
7a 

1S7 

m 

1«9 
85 
137 


(*) 


i    IS 


3 


na 


I' 


135 


I    far  i« 


so 
111 


14S 


ai7 


43 
r*5 

lie 


305 

"iae 

190 

34? 
10^ 
1430 

197 

m 


I 


a  Total  nnmbrr,  inclndiog  4  intermediate. 

h  iDclnding  8  in  iiitermecQato  school. 

e  iDcludiug  481  in  intprmediate  schooL 

d  InclndinfT  9  teachers  of  music,  draTving,  French,  and  German. 

€  Mr.  Parish  coald  not  obtain  statistics  of  corporation  schoola. 

/  Norwich  Free  Academy  takes  the  place  of  high  school. 

Including  normal  puTdls. 

Two  colleges,  Knox  College  and  Lomiiard  University. 
i  Kot  including  colleges. 

i  Averngo  number  belonging;  attendance  not  given. 
k  Approximately.  , 

I  Female  seminary  instead  of  corporate.  Digitized  by  VjOC  ^ 

*  The  69  colored  schools  of  Georgetown  and  Washington,  with  71  ftmole  tencben  and  m  i«^ 
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XG  10.000  INHABITANTB  OB  MOKE-Contisaod. 
md  normal  Aoftoab,  and  grand  total  of  schoois. 


Cofpomle  sclKtob. 

City  mtmaA  6<Jb«iUi 

Gnad  total 

TtMh(^ 

Pnpilft, 

1 

T&ftdimi. 

Fapil* 

^1 

T*aclitTB. 

Fapila. 

\ 

i 

i 
1 

1 

1 

H 

4 

i 

IT 

-a 

4S 

6 
49 

M 

j 

113 

1 

51 

BO 

39 

1 

50 

1 

3 
& 

i 

i 

« 

m 

40 

41 

13 

43 

44 

u 

46 

9t 

^3 

«r 

SB 

01 

ai 

110 

a^ 

ao5o 

4mG 

90 
« 

«17 
55 
&5 

11 
4 

5 
so 

13 

14 

90 

3M 
17 

as 

S3 

1I415 

30 

1310 

'735 

1137 

331 
IMl 

lSlft5 

1300 

' 

1 

.,-. 

1 

,...^ 

IS 

15 

r 

033 

713 

f. 

17 

ai 

6:] 

^^ 

157 

m 

0000 

3433 

' 

13 
S 

144 
7ft 

3195I 

1»30 

9935 
1303 

^ 

1    ^ 

S 

IS 

01 

m 

ia 

1 

a 

.,.. 

s 

,.., 

fO 

40 

0 
S 

m 

198 

09 
10 
131 

*30a7 

0 

'*"** 

3974 

••«iD 

*e03'  ii 

6391^;   1:^ 

17 

la 
in 

! 

t 

3 

7 

SEOO 

100 

^ 

1 

I 

— 

10 

14 

m 

90 

11 

13 

»4 

1^S35 

1090     9945 

.L„„- 

37 
87 
SO 

IIS 
8' 
Itl 

6 
46 

36 

in 

43 

15 
S5 
38 
8 

11 

4| 
ft 
53 

a 

3 

1 
0 
30 
13 
0 
33 
lA 
U 

97 
30 
4g 
539 
fi3 

4iA 

41 
57 
30 
03 

31 

laa 

41 
32 
53 

3& 
90 

3fl 
40 

30 

97 

59 
44 
OL 
44 
70 
57 
14a 
56 
38 

7e 

40 
37 

14403 

TJ7 

i^ 

ID4FI 

1890 
£53 

1319^ 

1101 

fHkK    170;) 

t; 

1 

1 

s 

3S 

96 

loaa^    lOMi  90 

., 

i'i4i|   tM^2i  at 

* 

" 

1 

1 

4 

5 

—\ 

m 

€« 

1377£i  931174 
7011     14IM 

1315     3171 

as 

i. 

0 

«} 

331 

^16 

4^ 

^ 

a4 

! 

KV 

1 

IS 

1:1 

m 

191 

JU5ii     ^]0o;   W 

115*)!    Irt 

'  1 

»  ' 

17431     35rd   28 

J  1 

1 
1 

;::: 

09 
1 

% 

;::; 

u 

11 

DI3     ITO^^I    39 

^ 

10 
II 

m 

14 

4:^ 

vrrs 

403 

loia 

4M 

1967 

ono 
mo 
eS7 

3953 
119» 
t257| 

03CN    30 

said  at 

aaia  as 

aii4f^  M 

1090 
031 

946 

... 

""' 

.... 

.... 

.... 

._. 

..<- 

.... 

.„. 

.,„ 

.,,. 

,... 

TOO     14M 

33 
36 
37 

* 

»»» 

1'    '  . 

1 

1"'^ 

' 

9 

.... 

& 

s 

34 

ai 

sol 

34' 
44 

IG 

^\ 
0 

3 
4 

3 
$1 
3d 
90 
35 
43 

7n 

aj 

€4 
3d 
40 
47 

190C 
04iJ 

11C2^    9i^ 

m^ 

l3(E3j 
334l> 

3H 

1 

an 

1 

' 

**** 

''*" 

** 

-  '* 

'* 

"■* 

**** 

" 

1040 

"iTOO 

4n 

' 

" 

1 

a 

3 

6 

e 

30 

B5 

41 

4if 

'*** 

*"  ■ 

p    *» 

" 

*"* 

43 

91 

a» 

07 
f33 
34 

HI 

16 

ISI 

380 

47 

la 

4a 
3 

95 
3 

8 

a 
0 

51 

140 

17 

903 
97 

350 

30 
59 

30 

3S 
Ml 

10174 

ii4a 

44 

" 

4\ 

8273 

rr^o 

ufaa:  40 

-... 

-r 

2717  47 

046 

747 

1405    4^ 

*17 

ne 

1 

ITS 

1717-    43 

± 

" 

9i!3!  104' 
aaO   571 

esiv  M» 

137   134 
105]  113 

551    ^ 

rfrai   M) 

I 

3a 

1129 

loaao 

;    D950 

19a7t»    31 

%       1 

S4301     33 

* 

' 

1 

"■- 

4 

4 

f   33 
34 

* 

3478 

1337 

1403 

@800J    55 

t 

**^. 

4asS:    dO 

R  Three  pfriTate  schools  not  inclnded. 

n  Privato  and  parochial* 

0  Principal. 

P  Catholic  schools. 

q  Unknown. 

r  Indodes  13  sabnrbaa  schools,  haTiajt  19  female  teachers  and  837  popils. 

i  Not  included  in  grand  total  nor  connected  with  city  schools,  bat  under  oontrol  of  Baptist  d^iomi- 

nation. 
t  Does  not  inclnde  corporate  schooL 
H  There  are  also  18  prirate  schools,  with  630  pnpils. 

V  Indndin/;  3  mechanical  drawing  schools,  with  3  nude  teachers  and  average  attendant  of  96  pupils, 
tf  A  factory  school  for  children,  in  session  33  weeks,  enrolling  1,190  pupils,  is  not  included, 
aidance  of  3,970  ar«  not  included. 
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Table  IV.-5CH00L  STAT1B11C»  OF  CITIES  COirTAH 
Class  A—Pakt  IL— ^^  etenmg,  covpgmie,  aad  wvd 


State. 

Namo  of  dty. 

Higb  svbools. 

Evening  schoola. 

1 

Teacheta. 

PntiHA. 

1 

5^ 

Tochers. 

Pupfls. 

1 

^ 

^ 

3 

1 

c 

I 

1 

1 

34 

1 

35 

Ill 

3«'37' 

1 

» 

3 

94 

«3 

36 

37 

3S 

129 

30 

31 

33j33 

1 

57 

Mam.. 
Mh*hi-, 

3I^„ 

Mam.. 

Mas4,. 

MieU„ 

Mkm  . 
Minn  . 

Mo.... 
Mo.... 

Mo... 
lUbhT. . 
N.  H.. 

N.  H.. 
^.  H.. 
X.J... 
K.  J. . . 
K.J... 
K.J... 
K.J... 

N.J„, 
K.J.„ 
NY.. 
N,Y.. 
N.Y„ 
NT.. 
NY.. 
K.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.T.. 
N.T.. 
N.T.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
NT.Y.. 
N.Y.- 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.C.. 
Ohio.. 
nhin 

QureiTbill ...... ... 

2 
1 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
1 
2 
3 

"2 

3 
4 
5 
3 

7 
3 

4 

? 

5 
4 

2 

2 
3 
2 
2 

5 
5 
8 
5 
9 
6 
6 
8 
3 
8 
6 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 

39 
50 
107 

75 
75 
160 

114 
125 
267 
147 
272 
228 
132 
190 

88 
219 
203 

66 

75 
108 

60 
104 

...  1 ' 

58 
5^ 

Lawn'Qce 

Lowell. ...„   .,.,.. 

J.Tjlfl , 

2 

4 
2 

1 

2 

.... 

d 

IT 
33 
35 

800 

60 

8      97 

....    » 

61 
62 

NewBedfDid.. 

Npwbnryport  , 

gajAm    ....... 

72 
110 
74 
65 
28 
92 
103 
20 

200 
118 

58 
105 

60 
197 
100 

46 

1 

9 

lU 

*.  ""i 

63 

1 
3 

7 

5 
6 

7 

7 

6  166'  a   Nd 

64 

SDrlnirtiold  . .  - , 

9     7D 
14  850 

7i     75 

i»   ni 

65 

TanatiiD' .•-. 

*i   ri 

66 

WOTCWtK'J'- . 

113^    IS 

67 

Detroit.... 

68 

Ilftflt  Sfl^naw 

GmiiilllapicU...... 

69 

•  "i 

70 

64 
34 
56 

44 

26 
48 

1 

71 

St,  PaiJ 

nt 

j        1 

73 

Vlctubureb .... 

! 

74 

Uflnnlbal  

KansaaCity. 

St  Jfuseph 

1 

1 

'  8 

8 

3 
1 
1 
9 

4 

t 

17 

il 

1 

.... 

1 

75 

22 
45 
171 

17 

35 

203 

39 

80 

374 

....1 

76 

....  1        , 

77 

SLLoti^^.        ..  .. 

15 

21 

43 

631939 

47»   VIS 

78 

79 

Ccmi'ord  0) 

Maticb«4tcr 

Naiban 

1 
1 

1 

3 
3 
2 

4 
4 
3 

150 
136 
81 

. 

1 

80 

58 

78 

2 
2 

2 

8 

3 

4 
3 

... 

MB 

81 

...J   a 

89 

CnTud^D 

83 

BiJzaUcjth 



84 

Hobokan ... 

1 
8 
5 

2 
1^ 
13 

4 
31 
6 

6     80 
44   450 
19  484 

«    3 

150  « 
8M     TA 

a5 

Jeraov  City 

86 

KcWiftrk          , 

5 

1 

6 
2 
4 

11 
3 
5 

151 
23 

200 
40 

351 
63 
150 

87 

Ni^w  UmrtJ^wlr'lr 

1 

88 

Patoraon 

5 
2 

4 
2 

13 

17 

s 

:::j  « 

89 

nn 

....   « 

90 

Alb:uiv^nl. 

ol 

9 
2 

1 

5 
2 
3 

14 

4 
4 

283 

98 

81 

9 

435 

1 

91 

Aiihnrn ,... 

43 
36 

55 
45 

2 

2 

9 

u;  80 

60;    id 

92 

Birii;lj!imtoa. 

Brihhklvufn}, 

1 

93 

21 
13 

78 
15 

S3 

....j...- 

....   «i 

94 

JJtiQalo..  . 

6 

8 

14 

158 

277 

m 

....   u« 

95 

Cijbott*  ifii 

96 

Elmirii 

2 
4 

3 

4 

5 

8 

... 

107 
161 

. ... 

.... 

i  _,.; 

97 

70 

91 

1 

98 

Ntuburti'h 

1 
34 

8 
165 

1 
193 

3.... 

3S881I9 

...  13 
3i»  ITS 

99 

New  York 

31 

.... 

31 

909 

909 

100 

OL^b"UHbnridi  (n) 

101 

OHWi>i*;o.. 

Poniblfoepiio 

RiK-^:.-''-    

2 

1 
3 

3 
2 
4 

5 
3 
7 

90 

60 

152 

1 

1 

1 

8 

:::t*u^ 

102 

""■'"L...J 

103 

57 

95 

' 

104 

.... 

.... 

1 

105 

3 

4 

5 
6 

'"b 

10 

45 
79 

50 
84 

95 
163 

.... 

1 

106 

. . .. 

.. .. 

:::.r. 

107 

TTOv(n).     '.'. 

. ...!...- 

108 

TJtica 

1 

9 

10 

233 

198 

431 

1 

1 

9 

3  114 

1«     IS 

109 

Wilminfftnn 

110 

Akron 

. . .. 

... 

. . . . 

. .. . 

. ... 

111 

CincinPAti. . 

8 

*x 

fi 

in 

<U 

*  130 

[  abca 
imesk 

ngran 

BXOf  c 

2S4 

1 

1 

1 

'"v'ssi'J    s 

a  Teache 

b  AlBoix 

teach 

c  Evenin 

,       d  Not  inc 

1       6  Private 

/  Corpor 

a  These  i 

h  Report 

i  Commc 

j  Promt 

tNumbf 

I  city  3  Catholic  Cha 

era. 

e  schools  are  an  irrogi 

Inding  evening  achool 

)  schools. 

ate  school,  private  ins 

tre  not  included  in  grt 

8  of  Grand  Rapids  sch 

rclal  College. 

he  last  State  report 

)r  of  different  teachen 

arge  of  schools. 

rch  schools,  containing 

liar  institution;  somet 

8. 

titntion.  not  indnded  i 

md  total. 

ools  do  not  show  the  » 

1  employed. 

t  600  boys  and  800  giria  and  W  ^^ 
ept,  sometimes  not 

d  totals  nor  the  aom  17.000  in  iBeoeft 

hildron  attending. 

Digitized  by  CiOQglC 
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[KG  10,000  INHABITANTS  OB  MOEB-ContinuecL 
\chooUf  and  grand  total  of  tfckooU — Continued. 


^       Corjwmte  »ctiD«k. 

City  nomml  scfaooli* 

Grand  total. 

i 

Teaclien. 

Popils. 

1 
40 

Tisiclien*, 

PupUH. 

ll 

25  = 

Teachers. 

rnplia. 

^ 
i 

ll 

it 

1 
43 

43 

44 

1 
46 

t 

4y 

4S 

4 

49 

1 
so 

i 

33  94 

i 

1. 

90 

^ 

1 

1 

M 

40 

at 

5S 

1 

41 
dsi 

S3 

IS 
^1 
60 

m 

J     4. 

VJ 

1093 
1725 
£430 

ima 

1775 

StlU 
3500 
45^1 

57 

(0) 

_... 

s 

« 

,..- 

e 

8 

4     60     ^1 

5^ 

is!  lOi 
Ifil  vja 

115 
13» 

oe 

51 
74 

10« 
BO 

14a 

17^ 
33, 
53 

m 

1 

1 
S 
1 

ft 

11 
3 

3fta 

GO 

;iiH.   61 

30 

30 

1 

— 

9 

5 

— 

13 

13 

1 

so 

45 

07 

1374 

1805 

100a 

1751 

3275 
4173 

174IJ 

IVJ";      :.ii-'     !•■ 

1 

:::""":"i 

I'li.-i    -i-i',    j' L 

i 

l! 

% 

^ 

'* 

IJjii^d        jt-i:^l       O^ 

, 

10 ;  13a 

fe    1C4 

4    ^ 

4|     4^ 

:j^8    050:1 

433^     ft.<UM 

<H» 

• 

*'"] 

■ "" 

*-^* 

07 

14 
37 

157& 

tiu 

■ 

00 

40.  11R3 

1310     ISHTS 

79e    i&oe 

1173     9514 

70 

""■ 

41 
30 

800 
1341 

71 

6 

33 

Ti 

" 

73 

1 

I 

« 

3 

Iff 

31 

1^ 

1 

31 

3 

144 

U 

31 

50 

574 

43 
33 

l«O0 

ttKTI 

74 

1051 
775 

10^ 

7S 

^ 

gbl     ift-'i^ 

70 

T? 

n 

171 

S23C 

ffiSl 

I147T 

1 

.,., 

7 

7 

.... 

ID3 

m 

ir/jti5 

11:^] 

T7 

7l3 

40 
3n 

a:* 

1 

I* 

it75 
05 
41 
07 

1767 

Ti> 

1056 

1044 

oioo'i  ^ 

1405'    PI 

14dU 

1530 

30CK^'   ^ 



' 

§3 

, 

' 

***■ 

" "  *' 

.*"* 

'  * " 

7 
94 

ni4 

aa 

3?1 

ss 

11 
lA 

105 
3-2 

31 
It 

4 

33 
41 

I 

14 
8 

47 
IBS 

ni 

so 

'7fl 

51 

S13 
30 
QCJ 
37 

143 
&] 

4400 
5407 
048 

OBj 

aom 

50H 

e3B 

1871* 

ea^ 

10551 
1300 
33S0 
1810 
0170 
17W 

41700 

1010:1 

1«73 

a«or 

154f 

loonu 

IITJ 
33fl7 

1:1m 

34 

'*' 

I 
1 

S 
4 

"i 

e 

a 

17S 

100 

ITS 
10(3 

fi5 

'' 

'""' 

"  ' 

30 

"? 

. 

■"* 

■■"■ 

'"**^ 

«7 

1 

9 

1 

a 

3qI 

88 

■■ 

mQ 

015 

isrt- 

ac  in 

5i     4(} 

4     35 

34 1  TrtU 

IK) 

"f  «■ 

1 

1 

fiO 

30 

mi 

" 

MS 

777 

GOl 

120703 

01 

f^i 

1 

ID 

14 

36@ 

»41" 

763 

tiai3*aifl37 

93 

rl 

7 

4 

11 

70 

3 
€ 
4 

:kn 

33 

4^ 
3S 
5« 
SI 
43 

i74r 

4:1 
I4£ 

04 

' 

O-i 

19 

, 

' 

«] 

36 

DO 

* 

'  *" 

"* 

.». 

.... 

.„. 

-"■ 

TOS 

SCP 

07 

""' 

*" ' 

"" 

OB 

i* 

3T 

13S 

1432 

341B 

m^ 

T02C 

s 

C 

S 

91 

"" 

1410 

1410 

9 

ifi 

If 

0 
i:i 

13in 

75 

1    41 

.... 

SOQST 

llM) 

9 

S 

4 

.,,- 

:e] 

[loi 

3377 

to^i 

S 

9 

:  s«i 

^m 

54: 

a359j  ee^ 

10:1 

10» 

""* 

*"" 

*'*' 

'" 

*'* 

*"'■ 

'*' 

■  ' 

1^ 
3] 

11 
i« 

ar 
im 
111 

31 
175 
13f 

7^ 

OSC 
3tilC 

«7ti     133* 
3740     Mrtf 

105 

" 

■ 

* 

KVt 

i 

"« 

:::t:: 

4041 !  lot 

1! 

4 

S041 

U     4a5t 

10R 

.-.'  ./r 

10^ 

41 

9( 

I     65t 
1  nmi 

.     

072      13SS 
1051 L    3913 

t!0 

. 

l-_. 

* 

^ 

^ 

:^ 

111 

{  Twelve  school-bnildings,  with  67  classes. 
m  Foar  balldings,  containiug  30  classes, 
n  From  the  last  city  and  Stat«  report. 

0  Albany  Free  Academy.    Also  70  private  schools,  with  ahont  6,000  pupils, 
p  Asylnm  for  destitute  children :  not  a  corporate  school  in  charse  ojf  the  board. 
q  Asylum  and  cliarity  schools,  that  receive  a  share  of  the  pablio  school  money, 
r  State  Normal  School. 
8  Normal  class  at  academy. 

t  Includes  12  private  schools,  with  SO  teachers  and  976  pupils. 
u  Unclasaiftecl  and  arithmetic. 
V  Unclassifled,  arithmetic,  and  evening  excepted. 
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Tawj?  IV.-SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  CITIES  005111 
Class  A— Part  TL—High  eveningy  cor^wrak^tmdwm 

81*4*. 

Hraie^dty, 

nt{;h  Kltooli. 

Brening  school 

1 

T«6llHB. 

Pnplii. 

1 

Toachfira. 

P"pfc 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

J 

1 

9 

3 

M 

st« 

i2e 

97 

38 

m 

m 

31 

3SI 

3S 

34 

M  »  Sf 

113 

Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
Pa.... 
RI... 
R.1... 

ac... 

Tenn.. 
Tonn  . 
Texas. 
Texas. 
Utah  . 
Vt.... 
Va.... 
Va.... 
Va.... 
Va.... 
Va... 
W.Va. 
Wis  .. 
Wis  .. 
Wis  .. 

CloYeland 

1 
3 

'*9 

9 
10 

9 
19 

90 
325 

30 
306 

50 
621 
158 

50 

113 

Colombos 

7 

SSj 

18    Ittioid'  m  St: 

114 

DsytoD     

115 

Hamilton 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
3 
1 
1 
9 
9 
9 
13 
1 

"9 

1 
1 
9 
1 
8 
3 
1 
9 
1 
9 
18 
8 
4 

9 

"9 
1 
3 
3 

18 

1 

"3 

4 
9 
10 
5 

4 

9 
9 
3 
3 

5 
4 

36 

4 
1 
5 
5 
4 
38 
13 
8 

18 
30 
46 
99 
97 
95 
86 
19 
11 
98 
49 
65 
533 
901 
80 

33 
40 
93 
36 
55 
43 
165 
31 
15 
69 
69 
76 
515 
115 
193 

116 

Portsmonth 

Sandnsky       

68l 

351 

50 

96 

* 

, 

117 

... 

118 

Sprinsflcid 

'::i::::... 

119 

Toied"  ......:::. 

53 

95 

94 

49 

3ld   -A    » 

190 

ZanesTiOe       

J....|-.^ 

ISi 

Alleehenv 

6 

6 

10 

16 

i^m  » 

13S 

A  lion  town 

1    ._ 

133 

Altoona 

"4 
3 
9 

"1 
"4 

'"'5  lis  #  s 

134 

Erie 

97 
111 
141 
1048 

4 
S 

135 
196 

Uarrisbnrgh 

Lancast<er 

S'li'S 

197 

Philadelphia 

PitUborgh 

Keading 

198 
189 

4 

19 

99 

41 

1991  SB   IS 

ISO 

Scranton   

131 

WiUiamsport 

York  ....; 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
9 
1 

4 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
3 
6 
9 
1 
3 

3 
3 
3 
10 
3 
9 
3 

46 
80 
63 
872 
<I65 
84 
55 

.... 

.... 

^j 

139 

37 
39 
5 
38 
37 
19 

53 
41 
967 
33 
47 
36 

' 

113 

1 
8 

••i8 

"9 
39 

9 
30 

15    U^     S 

134 

l*royidenc6 

500  !»,    ^ 

135 

Charloffton 

136 

\f  AninhiM 

9 

1 

... . 

1    ... 

137 

Is'aahville 

.... 

.... 

*  1 

138 

Galveston 

" 

i 

139 

San  Antonio 

.... 

.... 

. .. . 

. .- . 

.... 

.... 

.... 

::l 

140 

Salt  Lake  Citv 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

141 

nnrlinf^4>n 

1 

9 

1 

3 

74 

1 

51 

149 

143 

Norfolk  WS 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

... 

144 

.... 

.... 

145 

.... 

. .. . 

.... 

. . .  ■ 

.... 

::| 

146 

Richmond 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

•"X. 

147 

Whe«liiiff 

.... 

.... 



148 

Fond  dn  Xao 

Milwankeo 

1 

1 

3 

4 

109 

91 

900 

.... 

149 

1 

150 

Oshkosh 

•1 

a 

9 

S 

85 

lU 

800 

l-f- 

.... 

: 

,.... 

■"'1     1 

•  Oerman  and  Irish  Catholio,  hsring  1,000  pnpQa. 

h  Board  of  education  defhi2rs  all  expenses  except  teaohing,  which  is  voliutary. 

e  All  Catholio  ehnrch  schools. 

d  Five  private  schools  and  1  Catholic  conyent  notindnded. 
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G-  10,000  INHABITAIi^TS  OB  HOBE-Gontinned. 
tools,  and  grand  total  of  8ohool9 — Continaed. 


Corporate  schools. 

city  norinal  RchoDli. 

TTcsclifmt 

FnplJs, 

1 

4ff 

Teaclian. 

Fopik, 

1. 

Tfi*ohcra, 

Pnplla. 

SO 

40 

1 

41 

^     1 
^     1 

44 

46 

47 

4S 

1 
49 

AO 

2 

SI 

33 

1 

1 

dd 

^ 

^ 

5 

1 

49 

43 

04  as 

57 

38 

1 

n 

D 
15 
Si 
7 
4 
4 
1 

45 
5 

Its   187 
&!;   lOa 
B7     88 
£0     m 
^     31 

m\   3ii 
;3o    an 

41553 
1B65 

1043 

eits 

4003 

...... 

tl^ 

*^ 

"**  * 

1 

m 

33 
41 

IH 

ri  4^ » 

e98 

709 
700 

5t^; 

fift7 
749 
i(i3 

818 

l^^o^ 

HUG 
1440 

iceo 

n^j 

,... 

no 

, 

117 



Mi 

^ 

4 

11 

15 

300 

%m 

OTO 

157  soa  aftra 

no 

«i  « 

851 

iw 

, 

121 

" 

47 

24 

as 

65 

330 
Sill 

lis 

7 

10 
53 

7 

m 

4 

»4|    40 
23     30 
44     54 
21,     7fi 
40     5G 
1450  1j;^9 

»5J 

coy 

1101 
15fli 

874 
BOO 
»45 

1825 

l**T 

"T"' 

llOOjl^ 

mm  131 

^  1 

fl 

3 

ao 

45 

OS 

.-.. 

( 

' 

1169;     I -147 

3410J1W 
71 5W  1*J7 

1 

i 

10 

n 

515 

515 

4571 
19071 

45W 
3331 

01071 1^ 

1 

% 

.... 

» 

IS 

TO 

IffJ 

111 

42S&1S0 

130 

43 

B 
SI 

10 
4 
3 

30 

i 

■"" 

44 

40 

44 

J78 
48 

5« 
40 

5^45, 



633 
CSS 

laao 

iioai 

77J 

0G8 

1405 
1270 
10G& 

1400^133 
1301  133 

1 

s 

3 

lOfr 

IOC 

5707, 134 

mm 

S50fl 

i:t5 

.„. 

,,.. 

.... 

.... 

.... 

„.. 

130 

13T 

13A 

,,., 

., :,. 

130 

140 

. 

13 
7^ 

3 
3 
4 

4 
4 

B 
3 

13 

n 

• 

29 
If; 
1*5 

73 
05 

1500 

H1 

,  '"* 

375 
315 

277 
341 

653' Ha 

550iJ43 

0241      GOO 

12301  H4 

377 

uno 

10f<T 

303 
1005 

4^0l  H5 

/ . 

wm 

L4ri 

147 

1  .,.. 

£ 

S 

.... 

6A 

05 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.....1 

148 

I4n 

£       S 

4 

a 

75 

130 

m 

U 

7 

49 

« 

lOSOl     UGS 

15S«5 

150 

e  SUtlstics  of  white  Bohools  only  given. 
/  Graded  schoola,  indoding  gtutamar. 
g  IndadiDg  7  grammar. 
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Tabu  IY.— SCHOOL  STAXISnCS  <^  dXHK  COSIAISIK^ 
CuLss  B — ^Pabt  I. — Xames  of  eupcrinicndcuUy  the  pcfpuXaUoHy  mr^BmoL 


I  State. 


1  I      » 


Ga... 

ni... 

ni... 

m.... 

m.... 

III.... 

HI. 

Ind... 

lod 

low*.- 

lowa.. 

Iowa.. 

Kaiu 

Kaiifl 

Me.. 

Me... 

Me.. 

Mich 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich 

Mich 

Mich 

Mich 

Mich 

Minn. 

Minn. 

N.n. 

N.J.. 

N.J... 

N.J... 

N.Y.. 

Ohio 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Ohio.. 

Oreg.. 

Par.. 

Pa... 

Pa.... 

S.C... 

Va. 

W.Va, 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 

Wis.. 


Name  of  city., 


Selms(a) 

Colmnbiis — 

Alton 

BeUoviUe.... 

Decatur 

Elgin 

JaclcsonTiUe . 

Joliet 

South  Bond.. 
Yincennes... 

Clinton 

Iowa  City.... 

Muscatine 

Atchison 

Lawrence 

Bath 

Belfiwt 

BocUand 

Adrian 

Ann  Arbor  . . 
BaUle  Creek. 

Bay  City 

Flint 

Lansing 

Muskegon . . . 
Port  Huron. . , 
St  Anthony . 

Winona 

Dover 

Bridgeton..  . 

Orange 

Phiintield 

Hudson 

Canton 

ChiUicothe... 
Cirdeville  ... 

Ironton 

Mansfield 

Newark 

Piqua 

SteubenTllle.. 

Wooster 

Xonia 

Portland 

Chester 

Cory 

Titusville 

Columbia  .... 
Lynchburgh . . 
Parkcrsburgh. 

Jancsville 

Manitowoc 

Sheboygan 

Watertown . . . 


Name  of  superintendent. 


^     1 

«s 

g 

s 

•g 

8 

§. 

% 

p< 

^ 

5 

6  ; 

*s      t 


2« 


OS 

c 


William  C.  Ward 

George  M.  Dews .*. 

E.A-naight 

C.P.NoetUi^ 

£.  A.  Gastman 

C.F.Kimball 

D.H.Harris 

Charles  L  Parker 

D.A.Ewing 

A.  W.  Jones 

Henry  Sabin  ... .   

Mrs.  tl.  S.  Lane 

P.M.  Witter 

R  H.Jackson 

William  C.  Rote 

Samuel  F.  Dike 

Wooster  Parker 

A.  L.  Tyler 

W.H. Payne , 

W.  S.Perry.... r. 

C.B.  Thomas 

D.C.Scovillo 

Zelotes  Tmesdel 

B.  Van  Wickler  Brokaw. . . 

O.B.  Curtis 

JohnC.  Magm 

E.W.B.  Harvey , 

r.M.Dodso 

J.  B.  Stevans,  jr 

Bobert  W.  Elmer 

J.  T.  Clarke 

C.  H.  Stillman 

Cyrus  Macy 

Daniel  Wofley 

J.  H.  Brenncman 

C.S.  Smart 

A.M.VanDyko 

n.M.  Parker 

C.  A.  Snow 

William  Richardson 

l^K.  Andrews 

W.P.  Hussoy 

George  S.  Ormsby 

G.H.  Atkinson 

A.A.Mcader 

A-B.Crandall 

HcnryC.  Boslcj* 

S.  A.  Haley 

A.F.Biggers 

S.H.Pnrsol 

Warren  D.  Parker 

Michael  Kinvaa 


William  H.  Robr. 


6,484 

5to21 

1,506 

im 

Tx 

7,401  1  5  to  21 

S-Ti) 

1.5^        it- 

8,G(J5  ,  Cto21 

3,055 

1,421        ^:i 

8,146 

0to2l 

3,670 

1,3I>0      l.» 

7,1CI 

6  to  21 

2,40'! 

1.P16;   tn 

5,441 

6to21 

l,7eG 

'    l,*ilC         c* 

»,203 

6to21 

■   i.TOO  *  l,^- 

7,263 

6to21 

4,900 

tr-r  '  i,» 

7,206 

6to21 

2,45.) 

Ml         » 

5,440 

6  to  21 

2,in 

7C0  '       « 

0,12^ 

5to21 

2,C^ 

1.331 ,  i.ae 

5,914 

5to2l 

1^G35 

664   

6,718 

5to21 

2.328 

1,250      \U. 

7,054 

5to2l 

2,300 

1. 155        :t 

8,320 

5  to  21 

2.547 

1.763      ar 

7,371 

4  to  21 

2,736 

1.795      1,53 

5,278 

4to2I 

1,755 

1.C36'     et 

7,079 

4  to  21 

2,321 

1,  g:.8    1,* 

8,438 

5to20 

1,574      1,W 

7,363 

5to20 

2,439 

1,495      !,» 

5,838 

5to20 

1,810 

tsoo     1,» 

7.069 

5to20 

9,235 

1,851      1,1« 

5,386 

5to20 

1,945 

1,894      1,1C 

5,241 

5  to  26 

1,536 

965       a? 

6,002 

5to20 

1,726 

1,406        » 

5,973 

5  to  SO 

2,230 

1,113        Ml 

5,013 

5to21 

1.800 

1,200 

1,0W 

7,192 

5to21 

2,254 

1,387 

m 

9,294 

4  to  21 

1,937 

1.865 

^S 

6,830 

5told 

i,9rt) 

1,300 

J3 

9,343 

5told 

2,183 

1,U6 

«0S 

5,095 

5  to  18 

1.200 

925 

SI 

8,615 

5  to  21 

3,389 

l,(iffi 

9K! 

8,660 

5to21 

3.056 

l,SO 

^2f 

8,920 

5to21 

4.2CB 

2.0S4 

J£ 

5,407 

5  to  21 

1,416 

^•H 

5,686 

5to21 

1,963 

1,484 

IS 

8.029 

5to2l 

9;  397 

1,606 

^Si 

6,698 

5  to  21 

1,134 

^^ 

5,067 

5  to  21 

3,200 

1,128 

ne 

8,107 

5to21 

2,883 

1,S» 

£!i 

5, 411) 

5to21 

2,630 

1,317 

0,377 

StoSl 

3,315 

1,165 

W| 

8,293 
9,485 

4to20 

/2,370 
1,800 

0to21 

1,073 

Si 

6,809 

6  to  21 

1,368 

ees 

12 

8,639 

6to21 

fSl 

9,298 

5tol8 

2,280 

i.9g7 

^2 

6,825 

5  to  21 

3,272 

854 

1EB 

5,546 

6  to  21 

2.385 

2,113 

J2 

8,789 

4to20 

1,903 

i,i» 

5,168 

4to20 

2,233 

1,338 

;;'| 

5,310 

4to20 

2,252 

954 

sl 

5^364 

4to20 

3,626 

1,223 

\\Sl\ 

a  The  statistics  for  Selma  aro  only  approximate ;  two  ftee  public  schools^  ono  wblte  and  one  cotec^ 

and  foor  white  and  one  colored  piiTate  schools. 
h  One  school  having  three  gradee.  '   "" 

c  Primary,  divided  into  Nos.  1  and  2,  75  pupils  in  Ko.  1  and  81  in  Ko.  %. 
d  Including  both  grammar  and  intermedial. 
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OYJSR  5,000  Am)  LESS  THAN  10,060  INHABITANTS. 

and  attendance,  and  (he  tiaiistics  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. 


• 

Primary  schools. 

Grammar  schools. 

M 

u^ 

o 

Toachera. 

PopUs. 

o 

Teachers. 

PnpUa 

1 

. 

% 

a 

Male. 

Female. 

TotoL 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

^ 

Male. 
18 

Fcm- 

Total. 

Male. 

Fom. 

Total 

lO 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

J6 

ir 

10 

20 

31 

2*Z 

23 

1 

3 

5 

14 

7 

19 
7 

625 

348 

1 

1 

1 

3 

169 

179 

2 



4 

4 

77 

■^1 

160 

0 

5 

i 

5 

21 
16 

5 
21 
17 

742 

4 
4 
G 

'  "3' 

1 

4 
2 
C 

4 
5 
7 

95 

3 

SI 

4 

17 

485 

443 

928 

147 

183 

330 

5 

13 

13 

13 

297 

269 

586 

t» 

4 

4 

93 

114 

207 

6 

7 

16 
15 

16 
15 

4 
3 

1 

11 

8 

12 

8 

400 
160 

400 
148 

800 
308 

7 

6 

454 

378 

632 

8 

6 

4 
3 

24 
11 
16 
5 

28 
13 
16 
5 

1 

3 

1 

4 

45 

40 

85 

9 

1 

300 

400 

700 

10 

W» 

1 

9 
2 

10 
3 

11 

16 

129 

86 

215 

1 

18 

31 

49 

12 

14 

14 
6 

14 
6 

900 
397 

2 
3 

5 
3 

5 
3 

250 
133 

13 

6 

203 

194 

70 

63 

14 

14 

2 

12 

14 

300 

309 

609 

5 

3 

4 

7 

130 

149 

279 

15 

19 

ii' 

18 
8 

18 
19 

899 
156 

4 

4 

2 

1 

10 
6 

12 
7 

655 
163 

16 

cao 

81 

75 

87 

76 

17 

10 

10 
11 

10 
11 

645 

7ia 

6 

1 

6 
15 

7 
15 

385' 

'377' 

359 
762 

IR 

11 

354 

362 

19 

5 

20 

20 

436 

408 

844 

1 

6 

6 

130 

136 

266 

20 

19 

19 

19 

375 

421 

706 

4 

4 

4 

75 

86 

161 

21 

4 

n 

11 

240 

•JPO 

n-:o 

dS 

3 

11 

14 

216 

324 

540 

22 

5 

1 

ir> 

IG 

404 

421 

825 

2 

4 

4 

70 

90 

160 

23 

!; 

11 

2S5 

405 
227 

677 
512 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 

46 
90 

66 
74' 

112 
164 

94 

U 

25 

12 

;;;;;;; 

12 
14 
10 

12 

5 
3 
3 

7 

7 

236 

96 

«5 





97 

10 

10 

237 

258 

495 

3 

3 

58 

53 

111 

28 

31 

28 
14 

3 
3 

1 
2 

4 
5 

5 
7 

09 

7 

2 

12 

302 

334 

636 

212 

130 

342 

30 

12 

12 

12 

272 

212 

48t 

5 



5 

5 

86 

90 

176 

31 

1 

9 

9 

164 

140 

330 

1 

4 

4 

89 

71 

160 

32 

13 

1 

11 

12 

281 

noi 

r.82 

6 

*  4 

"  3 

7 

110 

128 

238 

34 

36 

5 

37 

42 

9-J9 

H2 

1,771 

2 

2 

2 

4 

41 

45 

86 

35 

2 

11 

11 

5S0 

530 

1,119 

5 

2 

3 

5 

120 

111 

231 

36 

18 

3 

15 

18 

326 

383 

709 

3 

3 

3 

57 

101 

158 

37 

15 

3 

12 

13 

400 

415 

815 

6 

2 

4 

6 

160 

175 

341 

38 

22 

2 

SO 

22 

639 

413 

052 

2 

2 

9 

38 

48 

86 

39 

7 

1 

10 

11 

S40 

260 

500 

4 

2 

5 

7 

1.-.0 

160 

310 

40 

4 

16 

16 

482 

363 

765 

2 

1 

3 

4 

54 

76 

130 

41 

14 

15 

15 

345 

310 

G65 

1 

3 

3 

46 

55 

102 

42 

1 

1 

17 

18 

320 

326 

646 

2 

2 

2 

31 

43 

74 

43 

5 

2 

8 
14 

10 
14 

3-.'0 
5G9 

4 

5 

15 
6 

20 
6 

1P5 

113 

1-0 

108 

365 
221 

44 

H 

299 

270 

45 

9 

9 

9 

259 

2,-.2 

511 

7 

8 

8 

130 

163 

293 

46 

3 

12 

12 

325 

354 

070 

2 

3 

3 

107 

llfl 

225 

47 

C 

2 

24 

26 

500 

742 

1,242 

1 

6 

6 

81 

128 

269 

48 

1 

U 

8 

10 
14 

21 
22 

49 

22 

940 

860 

l,fcCO 

3 

2 



1 

3 

55 

40 

95 

50 

5 

20 

20 

419 

458 

877 

o 

4 

4 

70 

71 

141 

51 

'   9 

1 

12 
4 

13 
4 

3 

5 

3 
2 

1 
8 

4 

10 

f». 

3 

102 

H) 

182 

234 

234 

468 

53 

9 

1 

8 

9 

335 

311 

646 

8 

2 

6 

8 

263 

233 

496 

54 

e  Tho  saperlntondcnt  only  answered  such  qnestions  as  he  thought  necessary,  the  salaries  being  nrhat 
each  receiyea  per  annmn. 


/From  census  of  March  6. 1871 :  number  between  four  and  twenty  years. 

g  Instead  of  grammar,  high  ana  evening.    These  schools  arc  seconoory,  intermediate,  and 


grammar. 
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Table  IV^SCHOOL  STATISTICS  OP  CITIES  CONTAINrKG  OTIE 
Class  B— Part  Il.—^i^fe,  evening,  eorpomie,  «m2 


Bute. 

Name  of  city. 

High  eohools. 

Evening  sehoola 

• 

la.      i 

i 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

*5 

1 

Teachers. 

Pupi 

1 

JZ5 

6 

1 

1 

i 

1 

& 

H 

^ 

1 

a 

H 

1 

.  1 
0 

111 

1 

9 

3 

24 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

3?  ; 

1 

Ala... 
Ga.... 

HI 

HI 

lU 

HI 

Ill 

lU.... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa . . 
Kana.. 
Kans.. 
Me.... 
Me... 
Me... 
Klch.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Mich.. 
Minn.. 
Minn.. 
N.H.. 
N.J... 
N.J... 
N.J... 
N.Y.. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio  .. 
Ohio.. 
Oreg.- 
Penn . . 
Penn . . 
Penn  . 
S.C... 
Va.... 
Va.... 
Wis . . . 
Wis... 
Wis... 
Wis... 

Selma 

\fl 

Columbus 

1 

1 
3 

"3 

1 
2 
3 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

"2 
2 

1 
2 

I 

3 
2 
3 

2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

1 
4 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
4 

1 
2 
1 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
7 
4 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 

12 

5 

55 

1 

1 

al 

20              ^"^ 

3 

Alton 

. .  - . , 

4 

Belleville 

1 

5 

Decatar 

47 
20 
30 
50 
50 
11 

69 
33 
60 
53 
40 
38 

117 

' 

.... 

0 

Elgin 

53 
90 
103 
90 
49 

* 

7 

Jacksonville 

Joliet 

1 

4 

« 

fi 

9 
10 

SonthBend 

Vincennes 

J 

' 

' 

15 

iol  '», 

11 

Clinton 

19 

Iowa  City 

21 
40 
11 
10 

35 
60 

7 
9 

5G 

100 
18 
19 

120 
60 

136 
96 

225 
93 
40 
M60 
39 
33 
30 

5 

11 

11 

154 

X75'    isa 

13 

Muscatine 

• 

14 

Atchison 

1 

15 

Lawrence 

1 

16 

Bath 

. ..  .| 

17 

BelfSwt 

32 

28 

18 

Kockland 

^ 

d7 

7 

7 

391 

19 

Adrian 

38 
108 
35 
13 
65 
16 
16 

58 
117 
58 
27 
95 
23 
17 

20 

Am  \tU-t. 

Bt                 :.. 

Bi                 

Si 

1 

92 

1 

3 

2 

5 

65 

10 

T^ 

23 

Fl     :              

24 

LaiN^in;: 

] 

25 

Mn.skrjf^in 

1  1 

26 

Pcii  t  lEiirim 

St.  An  Lb  u  II V 

Winona 

i 

27 

98 

2 
3 

32 

25 

57 
134 

a 

7 

7 

127 

176 

303 

29 

Dover 

30 

Bridgeton 

.... 

31 

Orange 

Plainfleld 

1 
3 

2 

7 

20 
50 

15 
40 

35 
90 

38 

33 

Hudson 

* 

"t::::: 

34 

Canton.... 

7] 

"i 

2 
2 

1 

"3 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
2 
1 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 

20 
14 
28 
11 
32 
21 
35 
24 
28 
32 
40 
31 
20 
33 

28 
38 
38 
33 
54 
23 
40 
39 
52 
40 
10 
33 
44 

1 

46 
52 
66 
44 
86 
44 
75 
63 
80 
72 
50 
64 
64 
75 

.  i 1 

35 

Chillloothe 

. ... 

36 

Circleville 

1 

37 

Ironton 

1 

1 

.... 

1 

28 

.- . 

oa 

38 

Mansfield 

....              WW   1 

39 

Newark 

40 

Piqua 

41 

Steubenville 

Wooster 

42 

43 

Xenia 

44 

Portland 

1  ' 



45 

Chester 

1 

1 

2 

3 

26 

■  51     ^ 

46 

Cory 

47 

Tituaville 

.... 

.... 

48 

Columbia 

3 

3 

3 

70 

100 

170 

49 

Lynchburgh 

SO 

Parkersburgh 

1 
3 

2 
4 

18 
31 

12 
60 

30 
91 

51 

Janesville.7 

1 

i 

52 

53 

Sheboygan  

1 
2 

1 

1 

2 
2 

43 
52 

41 

46 

"84 

98 

54 

Watortown 

1 

2 

.... 

2 

107 

::::  w^ 

a  This  is  a  day-school  teacher  also ;  received  for  evening  school  |300 ;  school  kept  up  six  montba. 

b  Four  colleges. 

c  Thero  is  tno  university,  two  teachers  and  60  pupils ;  Grennan  Cathollo,  3  teachers,  200  pnfili-. 

German  Lutheran,  1  teacher,  60  pupils ;  and  Grerman  Presbyterian,  1  teacher  and  40  ptmi£. 
d  Intermediate,  between  primary  and  grammar. 
e  Mixed. 
/  Miscellaneous  schools. 

Normal  department  connected  with  this  school  and  oonducted  by  its  teacher. 

There  are  150  non-resident  students. 
%  Seoondary  school;  no  evening  schools. 
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5,000  AND  LESS  TRAJS  10,000  IKHABXTAKIS-OontiDiied. 
normal  iekools,  and  grand  total  of  aehools. 


CoTpoirote  Bc)ioo1i». 

City  norztuy 

^hooh. 

Gnmd  t^tAJ. 

u 

^ 

Tiia£ihtiT». 

FupUa. 

1 

4S 

Teoolien. 

Fn|iila. 

'   TfiftdicrB. 

Popilfl* 

1 

1 

39 

:5 

40 

i 

41 

43 

43 

44 

411 

47 

48 

49 

r^r 

1 

J 
% 

1 

-a 

1 

;eJ 

1 

1 

38 

^0 

51 

09 

7 

P 
19 
S7 
S4 
15 

7 
ID 

0 

16 
17 

m 

M 

«4 

53 

m 

5r 

S8 

1 

« 

J! 

m 

31 
15 

98 

m 
as 

14 

24 

37 

IS 

33 

m 

98 

SO 
99 
17 
99 

750 
M5 
065 

15O0 

1376 
916, 

1^00 

IMS 
900 
740 

1331 
049 

1«» 
74» 
Wl 

170S 

1656 
1574 
133S 
1050 

infj 

1145 

S3? 
700 

8e§ 

r 

1 

1 

--■ 

1 

'■"■ 

SO 

%b 

1 

a 
a 

1 

'it 

4 

1 
a 

4 

13 

'A 
1 
3 
1 
3 
4 
1 
1 

13 

IS 

tn 

25 
18 
90 

^ 
11 
9fl 
10 
SO 
13 
IB 
33 
15 
37 
20 
3U 
96 
S5 
IS 
51 

i<i 

30 

997 

974 

9 

1 

"" 

, 

"" 

600 
410 

604 

no 

311 

Gg4 
<^ 

t™ 

579 

90 

43S 

701 

4 

5 

1 

9 

4 

« 

5& 

«5 

120 

"', 

f1 

H 

1 

IS 

19 

T 

R 

q 

10 

IT 

It 

■ 

""" 

n 

. 

. 

3T4 

440 

"lis 

374 
467 

14 

15 

'^ 

1)1 

,,, 

17 

m 

L.., 

a 

3 

m 

/I 

1 

R 

3 

U3 

'— 

113 

tf4 

777 
074 

5^ 
557 
334 

301 

737 
565 

e4i 

56& 
4»4 
31@ 

1^ 

1 
u 

14 

^ 

, 

91 

* 

■« 

" 

^>r* 

"" 

■ 

"  ' 



*74 

*" 

lev 

IB 

firs 

" 

"" 

*'"' 

"" 

** 

*  *' 

""" 

""" 

»,  ' 

"' 

^\ 

97 

» 

*' 

ii 

'" 

"  ' 

fti 

1 

SI 

99 

454 

519 

wo 

W 

" 

'■'■ 

9<l 

.,.. 

.... 

10 
IS 
3 

^ 

36 
IB 
33 
93 

se 

1£ 
31 
16 
5 

IT 
10 

07 
8 

13 
% 

4 

4 

n 

3 

5 
3 
4 
4 
1 

] 
1 

11 

IS 
1 
4 
3 

17 

17 
17 
16 
10 

37 
141 
IS 
13 
23 
Id 
30 
91 
34 
48 
25 
ID 
17 
30 
10 

37 
13 
23 
91 

91 
19 
3(1 
91 

m 

4^ 
19 
93 
94 
9(1 
20 
40 
ra 
Sfl 
GO 
9fl 

leo 

le 

39 

21 
34 
98 
17 
IS 

514 
37« 
393 
§30 
566 
010 
7^ 
iS3 

50c< 
425 
fiTO 
49Q 

4m 

4Ari 
400 
4B5 
490 
41  Oi 

464 
317 
957 
4^19 
664 
^87 
%m 
517 
044 
4j54 
4dO 
B4S 
496 
S4G 
eOfl 
404 

4oa 

HOO 
370 
lt).^5 

07S 

1350 
1^57 
14lli 
8(3D 

loe 

Be5 
1519 
847 
0«8 

039 

as8 
im> 

1«9 
7liD 

oi<w 

lUf 
153a 

SMI 

31 

' 

■"'* 

*'" 

*"' 

"*' 

"■'" 

'■"■ 

'*'* 

*"" 

" 

M 

33 

3| 

t 

« 

7, 

15a 

saf? 

3d 

*" 

" 

' ' 

54 

S.'S 

'.    *i 

,«._, 

"" 

* 

* 

"* 

' "" 

"    . "' 

^ 

**** 

* 

* 

*'" 

*'" 

" 

:17 

** 

"'", 

,._j. 

""' 

""*■ 

'""■ 

"-"' 

*"' 

■""' 

»A 

Tf. 

3ft 

"" 

*"'* 

' "  ' 

*..  h 

*""' 

***' 

"* 

' 

40 

Hlf 

I 

m 

IT 

IfO 

3M 

554 

"""^ 

""" 

"""" 

""' 

**,T 

""' 

41 

4« 

«\ 

9 
5 

4 

20 

"  '7 

33 
330 

137 
39G 

nit 

'* 

***' 

"' 

*' 

" 

ISI 

1 

44fi 

44 

" 

45 

"   * 

■/'-/■■ 

'"" 

""' 

" 

*i.#. 

40 

47 

49 

* 

"'*■ 

*'   ' 

"* 

' 

'*** 

""' 

■"" 

"*' 

<tt 

a 

t 

6 

1 

3S 

140 

175 

*" 

'"" 

50 

Rl 

*  ■"■] 

*'*' 

* 

* '    ' 

*"" 

"'* 

"" 

" 

7« 

"'% 

"'^5 

I.,. 

"  7 

'lie 

1 

'i 

*'4 

"fl 

-i* 

435 

m 

343 

t344 

355 
1{I19 

734 

9300 

53 
54 

<  state  normal  school. 

K  We  have  689  pnpils  in  private  schools  and  100  in  Hadson  Academy— the  primary  and  grammar  in 

one  baildin^,  divided  into  seven  pudes. 
I  Exclosive  of  superintendent  of  pnblic  school  and  teacher  of  penmanship, 
m  Exclusive  of  teacher  of  vocal  music, 
n  Inclndcs  C  Catholic  schools,  3  private  and  2  seminaries. 
0  Xenia  College,  care  M.  E.  Church— mixed. 
p  Includes  4  private  schools,  4  teachers,  and  65  pnpila. 
q  Academic  instead  of  high  schooL 
r  Select  schools. 
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Table  IV.— SCHCK>L  STATISTICS  OP  CITIBS  COISTAJSISQ  OVU 

Class  B — Pabt  UV 


state. 


1 

Ala... 

2 

Ga.... 

3 

ni.... 

4 

m.,.. 

5 

HI.... 

6 

ni.... 

7 

m.... 

8 

lU... 

• 

Ind... 

10 

Ind... 

11 

Iowa.. 

0 

Iowa.. 

U 

Iowa.. 

14 

IT&nip  . 

15 

Kaas  . 

16 

Mo... 

17 

Me... 

18 

Me... 

19 

Micb.. 

90 

Mich.. 

SI 

Mich.. 

32 

Mich.- 

83 

Mich.. 

94 

Mich.. 

25 

Mich.. 

86 

Mich.. 

87 

Minn. 

28 

Minn  . 

90 

N.H.. 

30 

N.J... 

31 

N.J... 

32 

N.J... 

33 

N.Y.. 

34 

Ohio.. 

35 

Ohio.. 

36 

Ohio.. 

37 

Ohio.. 

38 

Ohio.. 

39 

Ohio.. 

40 

Ohio.. 

41 

Ohio  . . 

42 

Ohio.. 

43 

Ohio.. 

44 

Orcg.. 

45 

Pa.... 

46 

Po.... 

47 

Pa.... 

48 

S.C... 

49 

Va.... 

50 

W.Va 

51 

Wis  .. 

59 

Wis.. 

53 

W8.. 

54 

Wis.. 

City. 


Selma 

Colmnbns  .. 

Alton 

Bcllerille... 

Decatar 

Elgin 

JacksonTlllo. 

JoUet 

South  B«nd. 

Yinoaanes 

Clinton.... 
Iowa  Oitj . 
Mnaoatme. 
Atdiiaon.. 
LawTADoe.. 

Bath 

Belfast.... 
Bookland.. 
Adrian  — 
Ann  Arbor 
Battle  Creek.. 

Bay  City 

Flint 

Lansing 

Mnskei^on . . . 
Port  Huron . . 
St.  Anthony. 

Winona 

Dover 

Bridgeton . . . 

Orange 

Plainflold.... 

Hudson 

Canton 

ChilHcothe... 
Cirdeville . . . 

Ironton  

Mansfield 

Newark 

Piqna 

Stcubenville . 

Wooster 

Xenia 

Portland 

Cheater 

Cory 

Titusville.... 

Colombia 

Lynch  burgh. 
Parkerabnrgh. 

Janesrille 

Manitowoc  . . . 

Sheboygan 

Watertown... 


•1,923  18 
5,990  61 


1,900  00 
06,418  00 


UICOMB. 


a 
o 


59 


1,639  86 


6,000  00 
(19,910  00 


1,625  00 

6,619  99 

445  18 

436  41 


958  93 

9,931  43 

3,989  16 

6,683  11 

9  91 

315  00 
3, 101  72 
4,395  79 


3,622  77 
405  01 
66  64 


2,352  89 
2,549  17 
5,818  96 
.33, 499  48 
18,686  79 
2,743  39 
24,056  55 


2,570  71 
11,435  25 
21,849  93 


182  75 


143  39 


1,981  71 

9.460  37 

331  19 

2,106  27 


$1,966  66 


9,221  43 
2,834  50 
1,871  08 
1,441  95 
9,349  75 


13,000  00 


4,000  00 


3,946  45 
907  70 
145  00 
176  19 

1,959  30 

1,140  93 
888  37 

3,362  93 
945  00 
759  64 
865  34 


2,200  00 

4,765  82 

574  38 

728  00 

1,065  00 

526  80 

4,413  79 

4,754  01 

2,795  80 

3,091  20 

2,787  30 


4,607  40 
3,470  60 
3,585  99 


1,109  79 
530  40 
607  68 

4,109  00 

2,944  80 
10,529  CO 

1, 4ra  64 
729  31 
859  56 

1,874  88 


61 


405  54 
31,400  68 


3,513  6$ 


81  57 


3,510  00 


378  00 


12,737  37 
301  51 


386  58 


10,211  38 


54  78 

i'ioooo 


11,000  00 
2,334  74 
1,573  04 
1,000  00 
1,305  66 


ea 


•800  00 


9,737  47 

i'ioo'oo 


18,000  00 
12,228  47 
27,000  00 
25,257  65 
10,310  61 
32,697  80 


9,03125 


303  95 

1, 610  40 

902  59 


2,164  00 


1,106  07 
6,000  00 


84  05 
28.691  61 
4,686  00 


1,320  75 
35, 640  39 


3,600  00 


279  63 
3,061  15 


10,006  28 


11 


63 


•3.000  00 
3,391  75 
1,039  13 


812  00 


11,300 
14,630 
15,960 
21,000 

7,906 
11,000 
29.473 
16.030 
30,799 
26,115 
15,254 
11,850 

5,100 


7,000  00 
18,998  57 
18, 417  50 
10,534  00 
13, 915  00 
15,125  69 


16, 433  79 


15.411  95 


8,902  15 
A597  36 
19,412  73 


9.94128 
18.162  66 
12,766  95 
13,494  84 


10.000  00 
4,500  00 
10,071  50 
125  12 


ii 


64 


63 


395  00 


11,940  75 
193  SO 


936  18 
90.898  09 
20,783  92 
23,501  46 


786  00 


228  25 


935  00 

470  00 

19,111  45 

187  50 

S3  00 

44,497  60 

14  26 

8,392  60 

1,000  00 


2,000  00 
142  95 
520  72 


287  44 


378  50 

i,'o6666 


9.112  81 


•ll.S€6« 

ii,a£it5 

17.a7t5 
67,225:9 
S7,1S« 
16.12919' 


fi«,SMie 


94,6061 

Sana 

7,.-M5  6 
11,661  6 
51,156  31, 

t47.0S5« 
67,SM« 
29,45714 

139. 4616 
l5,704  3f, 
13,672  65 


9.200  91 
27.615  41 
18,991  «! 
11,941  « 
15,450»1 


13.150  4£1 

S7.oeo9 

93.4:6  85 
40,7<9M| 

29.295«, 
097.581  »' 


18,550© 

43, 740  a! 

50.0S4  6S 

■2b'ia»1 

19,743  61 1 
t4,6;3SS. 

50,964» 
5.2»n! 

7.5448B1 


14,067  fi, 
28i,436t6' 
19.30318' 
15,418fl 


a  This  includes  Janitors'  salaries,  61.125 ;  incidentals,  •460 ;  interest  and  principal  of  bonds,  and  ooft- 

missions  to  treasurer,  •45,262  65 ;  balance  In  treasury,  62,383  31. 
Mnclndesjanitors,  •1,582;  and  incidentals,  ^527  87. 
c  Special,  •3,424 ;  common.  •9, 994. 
d  Special,  •906;  common,  f60  10. 
e  Total  special,  61,330;  common,  •O,  004. 
/Includes  62,474  70,  incidentals,  not  classified, 
a  Includes  ^372  54,  furnishing. 

A  Contains  •1.568  56,  balance  on  hand,  and  634,892  12,  debts,  &c. 
i  Includes  •3,362  29  received  ftxrai  null  tax. 
j  624,835  47,  for  items  not  in  above  list. 
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5,000  A3n>  LESS  THAN  10,000  INHABITAKTS-Coiitixined. 
School  finances^ 


EXPEIVDITUBE. 


Permanent 

Current 

Sites  and 
boildings. 

Libariea 
and  ap- 
paratoa. 

Salary  of 
snperin- 
t'nd'nts, 
&c. 

Salary  of 
teachers. 

Fuel  and 
light 

Rent 

Kepairs. 

Station- 
ery. 

ltS:i      Total. 

M 

67 

68 

60 

yo 

ri 

72 

73 

74    j 

75 

11,409  29 

51,925  00 
1,800  00 

$5, 025  00 
9,392  65 

15,966  95 

15,  frl8  69 
8,295  50 

17,990  00 
9,981  79 

$421  66        fi?^  no  1 

H,  449  55 

701  42 

876  70 

1,650  66 

720  23 

1784  01 

111,  036  75 

13,  807  75 

a67, 225  79 

623  682  74 

4,000  00 

1118  50 
272  60 

1,509  53 
235  20 
854  05 
559  72 
990  58 

1,  877  21 

225  65 

721  64 

1,800  00 

200  00 

1,800  00 

1,500  00 

520  00 

177  63 

1.941*41 

203  25 

10,819  11 

11,679  92 

32,460  50 
22,788  43 

9,429  43 

••*•...... 

1,000  00 
1,500  00 

6,000  00 
12,000  00 

300  00 

1,000  00 

8,300  00 
13,500  00 

.  .*. 



925  00 

325  00 
865  00 
183  51 
500  00 

900  00 
1,700  00 
1,000  00 
500  00 
250  00 
300  00 
2,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,700  00 
2,500  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1.500  00 
1,500  00 
1.000  00 
1,800  00 

8,800  00 
6,800  00 
10,605  25 
14,296  71 
4, 430  00 
9,199  50 
12, 174  00 
13, 919  75 
8,873  71 
12,560  00 

11.280  00 
8, 375  00 
6.800  00 
7,290  00 

360  00 

13,300  00 

14, 153  76 

7, 073  13 

7,500  00 

8,632  84 

7,880  00 

10,  822  50 

16, 159  50 

7, 310  00 

8,782  50 

11.281  48 

2,638  00 

850  00 

1,896  32 

1,976  12 

450  00 

764  15 

3,261  68 

2,087  46 

1,114  91 

500  00 

320  00 

430  00 
738  00 
138  10 

250  00 

14,068  09 

C^soeo 

16, 703  oe 

14,595  03 

1, 179  51 

3,397  88 

1,600  00 

204  07 

'i,*224'68' 
125  00 
28  75 



im'do 

74  16 

/32,273  32 

21,394  79 

7,200  CO 

all,  242  69 

a54,  196  36 

175  00 

19;  900  00 

S42  00 
300  00 

'**i74'95' 

30O00 

64  00 

450  00 

23,256  33 

1,031  46 
800  00 

47, 095  00 
f  57,  850  06 
A27,383  55 

39  256  00 

39,054  02 
1,242  60 

1,002  00 

250  00 

45  00 

S5,000  00 

756  00 

32  00 

3  00 

3. 160  19 

425  00 
100  00 

13.830  19 

9,000  00 

500  00 

100  00 

25  00 



17,025  00 

12,000  03 

20  790  00 

11,000  00 

73,800  00 
27,957  12 

56666 
500  00 

765  53 

1, 664  92 

1, 086  34 

4C0  00 

375  29 

650  00 

2,031  67 

723  30 

2,  OAi'  76 

2,927  28 

4.107  02 

26666 

3, 216  00 
1. 663  91 
1, 649  47 
570  00 
521  18 
1, 786  00 

100  00 

316  84 

2, 019  21 

90  00 

601  09 

100  00 
86'66' 

93,  781  53 
46. 256  55 
11,878  15 
11,221  00 
mlO,  525  68 
10,  316  00 
23,  830  09 
53, 123  67 
nl8, 836  65 

50  00 
150  00 

29,000  00 
5,338  15 

175  CO 
204  80 

2,200  00 

8,875  72 

1.500  00 
4,000  00 
1,800  00 
1,400  00 
1,750  00 
1,500  00 
1,600  00 
1.500  00 
2,000  00 



30.335  24 
4,953  89 

450  00 

307  00 

763  07 

385  56 



14,388  07 

27,497  85 

47.942  02 

1>81,  820  18 

1.850  00 

6,770  00 
9,829  25 
6,355  25 

2,088  22 

1, 162  78 

2,455  00 
3,348  18 

</18,  5r.0  89 
47, 126  34 
r33  7fe6  66 

1,168  67 

31,280  26 

16,154  62 

3,190  22 

5,506  00 

1,000  00 

13,  552  06 
9,490  00 
7,769  97 
a,  107  50 
6,636  00 
2,945  00 
16, 000  00 
10, 03G  00 
7,554  33 
5,753  25 
8,3tf7  00 

4, 0:)6  64 

555  02 

6,604  86 

2, 064  69 

320  00 

1,523  00 
1, 183  77 

20, 429  30 
16  007  18 

4,656  31 

300  00 

1, 500  00 

2,155  54 

80  00 

1,200  00 

500  00 
1,500  00 

422  08 

23,300  00 

39  254  83 

35,769  03 

517  68 

993  07 
255  00 

33  30 
50  00 

633  66 

47,640  83 

7,(i54  00 
5  893  85 

81, 748  85 
100  00 

20,000  00 

250  00 
2,000  00 

65  00 
200  00 

4  00 
75  CO 

36,  810  00 

13,811  00 
18, 995  82 
10  767  32 

111  71 

78  40 

86  41 

250  00 

4, 714  07 
3, 087  19 

288  69 

10  05 

11  772  93 

1 

it  Includes  for  bonds  and  interest,  janitors,  heating-apparatus,  previously  unpaid  claims,  &c.,  $10,780  95 
I  Includes  $20,000  received  from  sale  of  bonds, 
m  Includes  $395  SB,  insurance  and  interest, 
n  Includes  $2,750,  paid  ou  redemption  of  bonds. 

0  Includes  $34,115  28  received  from  State  tax  collected  on  duplicate  of  1870;  State  common  school 

fund,  $3,488  86 ;  school  fund,  $916  07 ;  sale  of  bonds  and  interest,  $26,425  28 ;  sale  of  property,  $7,584  1 1. 
p  Includes  $16,685  66,  paid  on  redemption  of  bonds. 
q  Includes  $2,624  89,  not  entered  above. 
r  Includes  $6,086  57,  interest  of  bonds. 

1  Includes  fuel,  lights,  rents,  repairs,  stationery,  and  school-books. 
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tabls  iVw— schooi.  stahstigs  of  cm 

Class  C — ^Part  L — Aoiiiet  of  sttperiniemdentay  the  popidaim^fri 


States      Smmt  of  cktj.       Kuk  td  gBjwJlBtapJiCftl 


I  I 


S9 


f      1 

is        if 
^-        Pi 


1 

Ala  - 

1 

111.  - 

:i 

EH  .., 

4 

m   . 

5 

III.  . 

« 

m  . 

t 

m.  . 

i 

m...- 

s 

m... 

u 

lU..., 

II 

iDrt       -' 

11 

lad  .. 

u 

lad  .. 

u 

lad     . 

n 

lad    .. 

30 

liid.  ,- 

17 

Iowa,. 

l« 

lflW».. 

It 

Iflini,, 

aa 

Icnra. , 

21 

Itrtr*- 

aa 

lOTWl.. 

S3 

^IflW*,. 

3J 

38 

39 
40 
41 

4'2 

H 

45 

*T 
4€ 
4$ 
50 
51 

D3 
S4 

r>6 

S7 

59 
ItO 

ei 


Kan»  . 
Kv      . 

Ky.. 
Ky    e. 

Mich 
Mich  , 
Mith  . 
Hlch 
lUvk  . 
MU'h 
M3ch 
Hiaiii 

MLtJUi  . 

Minn 

3Io_. 

Mo    .. 

Mo.-, 

Ma.  .. 

Mc 

Kov  ,, 

X,  J,. 

^,  J. 

Ohio,, 

Ohio., 

Ohio.. 

Ohio,, 

rtali  , 

T-VU  . 
IViB  ., 


IkftOTiJSe.... 

llkk»(fli  

Sll'lKl 

Lltchlirfd  ... 
Mffci.omh 

M*MHi<L>tA  ,  -  ,  V. 

MoiiiDi*Qlh... 

Peru.... 

Watanta  „,.,,! 
C'4tpmbD4  ...... 

Gewheit 

Orei'D  Ca»t]c.  ^., 
LaTTcacvbtirsh 
LDgpnvfiTirC  . . . .  ' 
S«.'9iuj(iiiir...,.,.,i 
CedarFaUs  ...  ! 
iDdeiMcndcfK^e... 

Lpoiui ,..  ' 

Manluaitov]i.„| 

WaTerlj% -.,...  J 

Wlllt4.TB«t ■ 

Bait«^SprisgS-. 
Eiappfia.^......! 

Fort  SoutL,,.,.,: 

Ottawa ,,-  I 

Wyaniloue....  ' 

Mar^'^s^iDf} ' 

O  wcQultoroi^gll , .  I 
Pari*. 1 

Ci^Idwat^r  ..^-.  J. 
Lapeer  City. .... 
"^Tumhall ....,,,,! 
Cii^sd  HiiTen... 
TiMitiac...^..... 

St.  Clair 

W3-aiulfttt£  .  . ,  - 
Maokato » ,  ^ « « . ,  - 
Ovutomm  ...--. 
Ilt'd  Wing  ...... 

llur.hcftter  ....,- 

CbilUf^qlhc 

ludupcndfMiee . . . 
Ji'^JfurBOfi  City  , , 

tiDineinjui 

Wphtpgrt  r ..... . 

AdstlQ...,.,,.,, 
AdttnUcClty,- 
^dQld ....._,,.., 

LaDCDdt^r. ...«., 

Mount  Vcrami.. 
LTfliiioa .....,.,. 

Warren 

Joffiemcm  ..,,,., 

Mflnti  ., 

Mimnt  Plfciisant 
Frcd'ksbtiTgh  jo) 
Jkioit...... 

Groen  Bay 
I'ortAgo . . . 


J.O.Sht4d  ,-.., 

&l\&tqlth _.... 

l».C.S*uilth.,„., 

ILF,  Uc^i^w.. „ 

M.  Aa«ireirB  ........ 

W.  F.  finvmlkid  ..... 

G.  a  $««clMla}fr 

L.T.Hewiii«|iJ...... 

A. IL  Graham 

11.  D.  Luke-... 

K.  P.  C*l(> 

K-lLBmUr  „.„„.. 
Sbf-ridan  Vox  .,.,__.*. 
J.  C  UijM!it:kf-epv^.... 
J.  K,  !5TTp£TieV  *.--.* - 

^"ilfiun  rolini  r 

V.  C,  ivliTdir ..,. 

Chwk^  Iik^biaAOQ. .  *  * . 

0,E.  Ilavcd  ._ 

t\  Su  ILirwtiod  <jili . . . . . 

RW.Kifir.. ........ 

r.  S.  CarmI- bai?l  ...-. 
T.  \V.  McKinoej.,.,. 
rhilittiiFiilt*.,,...^. 

O.  C.  PaiHH."r ,.. 

G.W.  Martin  (i>,„... 

J.W.  Gtav .— .. 

W.  £.  Clftfke 

Cba^.  W.  Eorat 

INiTid  ]3eiaiM 

Q.  U,  Tboftijhfton, 

Henij  N.  French ^ 


J*  A.  Corhin . ...... 

J,  T.  Anils. 

J.  H.  Bishop  ,,,^ ^,, 

J,  a.  lhirtmaiv(fi...-,. 
W.  L.  lJutt5„„„.„*. 

O,  T\Tritinan 

C.  K.  llobcrtA(ii)..,,*. 

W.  U.  I'll! Ida w 

A.  Carroll ,*  ,. 

A.F.  namtltou-.. 

Ged.  L.  Oshonie. 

VTyatt  WehhtO., 

M.D.L.JJndl. „.-.,*. 

E^lwwil  S-  Iteod 

Theaphlltii  P«f  tcraon . 
Gm.  W.  Welfih,.,„.„ 

R,B.  llatsU.. .... 

A.C.l»<^nel   ...., 

J>  C  llarucT  ..--.,.-., 
W,  C.  Toireii,. *,.,,.. 
Wm.  T.  Eeid.,. - 


John,  HoivlHon,.. 
T.L.Wright.,.. 
A*  I  J.  EnsBartli . 
J.J.  Goppfiy 


iTsi; 

a,  Ml 
i,sst 

31,133 

^% 

%^& 

1.^ 

%im 

il7-l 
UNI 
&M0 
4,705 

l.«37 
4.3ei 

3,117 
it<r7 

*<no 

3.95n 

3,ft7a 

3,l4fi 
4,l» 

1.095 
1.334 
1,043 
4h555 
4,725 
4,S76 
4,^0 
3.457 
4,1!K» 
l,S3» 
1,3413 
4,04« 
4,390 

a,  Ma 


Km 


Ml 


c-si 


5-it 
E^ 

VIU 

>-^ 
G-dA 

G^ 
6-SO 

5-90 
5-20 
^20 
%^ 

:^i 

5-ai 
vsi 

5-31 

V»i 

5^1 
0-13 
5-13 

r^-isi 

&^l 
5-f)l 

5-^1 
IW8 

4r4i 

4-4« 
5.^ 


LOtf 


,. ^1 


lOfl 

t,lt» 


mi 

1.171 
1,410 

tm 

1,073 

1.219 

t«l3S 

7«4 
1,  410 


i,4;i 

#•1 , 

m\ 
tm 

414 
Hi 

3a& 


5«  I 


1.MS4 
Ll{»^ 

139 


L«i4 
1,400 

t.54S 


V33£ 


4S4 

1,17P 

1,41^1 
].S«4 


m 

litj 

£«4 

1,01^' 
740  I 


1.131 

1^1 1 

7241 
Kill 


U^l 


I 

♦a 

K 

B 
» 
i 

B 

^' 

SI' 

:« 

.8, 


I; 


a   Iticludofl  Northport  o&d  TaylorsTlllti. 

b    Clerk  of  the  sohool  board. 

e   County  saporiDtendent.    Wm.  J*.  Jones,  clerk  of 

the  school  board. 
A  A  district  graded  schooL 


I  e  BoroUment.  •   - '»  •  .nu^ 

/  One  graded  school,  bavlxif  t§gn  mi\f»imM 
a  Coonty  superintendent. 
A  One  cradea  school,  having  nine  roons. 
i  President  of  the  board  of  ednotion. 
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QAXNING  LSaS  THAN  5,000  INHABITAKTS. 
and  aiiemdanoe,  and  staUeMos  of  prmary  and  grammar  schools. 


FriinaiT  Mhoola. 

Grammar  schools. 

Teadben. 

Pupils. 

1 

5Z5 

Teiichers. 

PnpUs. 

1 

A 

^ 

5J 

© 

S 

1 

1 

1 

1 

S 

1 

1 

•a 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

.a 
i 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

30 

31 

23 

23 

2 

4 

5 

35 

29 

64 

1 

.... 

17 

17 

286 

336 

622 

2 

2 

2 

37 

61 

98 

8 

.... 

9 

9 

226 

263 

469 

4 

4 

80 

89 

169 

3 

..-.1 

4 

4 

121 

110 

231 

4 

4 

98 

99 

197 

4 

....1 

9 

9 

245 

250. 

495 

2 

2 

30 

50 

80 

5 

i 

4 

8 

7 
8 

505 
492 

2 
6 

2 

6 

95 
544 

ff 

2a'S 

277 

169 

175 

7 

16 

16 

300 

397 

697 

5 

5 

147 

150 

897 

8 

6 

6 

200 

220 

420 

8 

7 

162 

188 

350 

9 

2 

2 

72 

79 

151 

1 

3 

64 

77 

141 

10 

i 

7 
11 

8 
12 

202 
309 

227 

331 

429 
640 

11 

1 

2 

2 

2 

30 

40 

ID 

18 

6 

6 

234 

907 

441 

2 

2 

2 

57 

68 

185 

13 

... 

4 

4 

143 

164 

307 

6 

6 

6 

144 

146 

990 

14 

3 

17 

SO 

e633 

e613 

818 

2 

2 

2 

063 

e56 

61 

15 

1 

4 

5 

153 

130 

283 

1 

2 

3 

51 

64 

115 

16 

.... 

5 

5 

187 

157 

344 

1 

2 

2 

44 

51 

95 

17 



4 

4 

el23 

#125 

189 

4 

4 

4 

el09 

eWA 

187 

18 

.... 

8 

8 

270 

285 

555 

2 

2 

3 

67 

85 

152 

19 

9 

9 

150 

174 

324 

1 

2 

2 

23 

34 

57 

20 

.... 

5 

5 

100 

82 

182 

4 

4 

5 

51 

06 

117 

21 

4 

8 
3 

4 
9 

4 

270 
302 
130 

99 

1 

iio 

68 

132 
62 

....*. 

93 

1 

1 

3 

29 

34 

63 

24 

... 

4 

4 

141 

147 

288 

3 

3 

4 

33 

47 

eo 

25 

1 

11 

12 

2T7 

296 

573 

2 

2 

2 

37 

43 

80 

26 

2 

3 

5 

354 

354 

1 

1 

2 

35 

37 

72 

27 

3 

2 

70 

80 

150 

1 

2 

3 

50 

54 

104 

28 

3 

6 
2 

9 
2 

316 
200 

1 
5 

2 
2 

"3 

2 
5 

54 
300 

29 

100 

100 

150 

150 

30 

.... 

2 

2 

40 

40 

80 

1 

1 

1 

15 

25 

40 

31 

3 
13 
5 

3 
15 
5 

140 
917 
242 

1 

2 

"  1 

3 

1 
2 

3 
2 
2 

180 
111 
83 

39! 

2 

33 

112 

130 

40 

43 

34 

.... 

14 

14 

325 

380 

705 

2 

2 

2 

20 

40 

.   60 

35 

... 

6 
11 

8 
11 

645 
187 

2 
1 

1 

3 
2 

4 
2 

194 

98 

38 

892 

195 

51 

47 

37 

.... 

3 

3 

67 

68 

135 

1 

1 

1 

16 

23 

39 

38 

6 
6 

185 
120 

279 
160 

464 
280 

1 
2 

1 

4 

1 
4 

31 
110 

38 
145 

39 
955 

39 

6 

40 

3 

3 

139 

148 

287 

w6 

1 

4 

6 

100 

117 

817 

41 

11 

11 

256 

242 

498 

2 

2 

2 

36 

42 

78 

42 

8 

8 

215 

252 

440 

5 

5 

5 

115 

125 

240 

43 

2 

8 

10 

200 

964 

464 

1 

1 

1 

31 

25 

56 

44 

6 

6 

396 

404 

800 

3 

3 

3 

140 

126 

866 

45 

i 

7 

8 

225 

215 

440 

2 

1 

4 

5 

83 

77 

160 

46 

1 

4 

4 
2 

5 

4 
2 

181 
83 
44 

212 

60 
40 

393 
143 

84 

2 

2 

2 

25 

43 

68 

47 

48 

1 

1 

17 

15 

38 

49 

2 

2 

84 

73 

157 

2 

2 

2 

84 

88 

168 

50 

2 
11 

2 
11 

64 
340 

60 
450 

124 
790 

2 
2 

2 
4 

20 
80 

100 
110 

190 
190 

51 

4 

2 

52 

13 

13 

243 

321 

564 

2 

1 

1 

2 

47 

73 

190 

53 

11 

11 

237 

239 

476 

3 

2 

1 

3 

71 

61 

138 

54 

10 

10 

215 

191 

406 

1 

3 

3 

70 

47 

117 

55 

6 

1 
2 

7 
8 

ISO 
60 

205 
70 

355 
130 

56 

3 

2 

2 

65 

55 

180 

57 

2 

2 

8 
9 

4 

10 
9 

239 
127 
200 

215 

97 

210 

454 
224 
410 

59 

2 

59 

4 

8 

8 

130 

160 

890 

60 

.... 

7 
9 

7 
9 

383 
510 

2 
2 

2 
3 

88 
108 

61 



250 

260 

1 

48 

54 

62 

i^lndes  iotermediate  departmeDt. 
^proximately,  and  ioduding  the  enrollment  of 
»«otu1an  school  ohUdren. 
erk  of  board  of  education. 


m  Includinc  throe  intermediate  schools,  having  368 

pupils, 
n  Secretary  of  board  of  education. 
0  Public  schools  have  had  no  existence  in  Freder* 

icksbnrgh  until  the  present  year. 
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Tadlb  IV.— school  statistics  of  CrriK  005 
Class  C— Part  II. — High,  evening,  corjmti,   I 

I 


State. 

Name  of  city. 

High  schools. 

Svening  schools. 

'A 

Teachers. 

PupUs. 

•5 

1 

Teachers. 

Paplk. 

1 

1 

1 

H 

1 

i 
I 

1 

1 

B     5 

|!|| 

1 

1 

9 

3 

2f4 

»5 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33J34 

3^  36 

37 

1 

Ala... 
HI.... 
111.... 
111.... 

m.... 

111.... 
HI.... 
HI.... 

HI.... 
ni.... 

Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
lad... 
Ind... 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Iowa.. 
Kans  . 
KauB  . 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 

Ky  ... 

¥'" 
iJch.' 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Mich. 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Minn. 
Mo... 
Mo... 
Mo... 
Mo... 
Mo  ... 
Nov.. 
N.J  .. 
N.J.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Ohio.. 
Texaa. 
Utah  . 
Utah  . 
Va.... 
WU  .. 
Wis.. 
Wis  .. 

Tuscaloosa 

1 

15 

18 
36 

10 
42 
4o 

25 

' 

9 

Danville 

3,      3 
1      a 

60 

81 

? 

Dixon 

4 

El  Paso 

I 

1  ...1 

•> 

Litchfield 

1 
1 

*'*2 

1 
2 
2 
1 
3 

13 

21 

34 
55 
117 
34 
60 

!  ... 

J      i    .    ., 

6 

MriCOTr.b.  h-*.,* 

:::  '*::  tj 

7 

MiiJtlutj* *.. 

Mntituontll.. 

43 
14 
88 

74 
20 
33 

J 

8 

!    .  _ 

9 

10 

Watftokft ....... 

11 

ColumKiis _... 

2 

"i 
1 
1 

3 

"k 
4 

i 

1 

1 
» 
8 

3 
3 
8 

4 
1 
1 
2 
2 

81 
31 
84 
87 

e58 
16 
38 

c70 

10 

13 

7 

35 

24 
46 
54 
18 
54 
16 
43 

16 
22 
22 
50 

45 
77 
78 
45 

151 
S3 
74 

133 
35 

n 

Gri'i'BCMtle.. 

L4wrf?nc-*bnrgh  .... 

13 

14 

15 

1A 

Si^vnioDr  ♦.... .. 

17 

&;iar  Palls  ....... 

LVuDH _ 

18 

19 

90 

Marsbittltown  ...... 

"Met  Srf^L^or  .^. .  ».,^.. 

35 

'         • 

31 

29 
75 

8S 

"VVjiVhTl*  ,,.. 

1 

2» 

"VVinif  r«rt.. 

:::::;::: 

.  ..1  -   - 

24 

Lx^LuUr  trprings 

915 

Smporia 

"V" 

26 

Fort  Scott 

1 

18 

12 

30 

\ 

27 

Ottawa 

I 

28 

Wyandotte 

.... 

2 

30 

40 

70 

20 

Maysville 

30 

Owonsboronsh 

Paris 



.... 
1 

1 
1 
9 

15 
28 

10 
12 

25 

........ 

31 

40 
40 

•         1 

32 

Biiu  Rapids 

1 

33 

Coldwater 

2>      3 

100 
87 
69 

34 

Lapeer  City 

Marshall... 

1 
3 

2 

4A 

47 

46 

; 

35 

4123 

1 

36 

Grand  Haven 

37 

Pontiac 

1 
1 
1 

3 
2 
2 

40 
9 
19 
80 
15 
13 
20 
16 
22 

42 
17 
30 
102 
20 
13 
16 
45 
18 



82 
26 
49 
182 
35 
26 
36 

'"      '         r 

38 

St.  Clair 

... 

30 

Wyandotte 

;        "1         1 

40 

Mankato 

2       3 

,           1 

41 

Owatonna 

"l 
1 

2 
2 
2 

1 
2 

1  .    !...- 

42 

Red  Winff 

T         . 

43 

Rochester 

1 

44 

ChillicoOie 

61 
40 

I 

45 

Independence 

Jefferson  City 

46 

47 

Lonisiana 

1 

2 
8 

12 
20 

18 
38 

30 
58 

48 

Westport 

■••■} 

40 

Austm 

••••(■■-•} 

SO 

Atlantic  City 

Salem 

1 

3 

1 
3 

2 

4 

17 
30 
21 
34 
16 
24 
130 

10 
41 
30 
66 
35 
35 
143 

27 
71 
51 

100 
51 
SO 

273 

•-•-I 

,•)! 

3 

<m 

52 

Lancaster 

J,         ^y.. 

53 

Mount  Vernon 

54 

2       2 

55 

Warren 

3 
2 

3 
6 

56 

Jefferson 

S7 

Manti 

5P 

Meant  Pleasant 

50 

Fredericksbnrgh . . . 

60 

Beloit 

2 

3 
1 
2 

40 

60 

120 
37 
98 

61 

Green  Bay 

62 

Portage 

45 

A 

■ 

a  Also  two  private  schools  havingJtSO  pnpils, 
5  Ashbnry  Univ'sity and IndianaJPemalo College. 
c  Enrollments. 
d  One  graded  school,  having  eight  departments. 


e  One  ^Traded  school,  having  nine 
/  This  is  an  intermediate  achooL 
g  Approximately  and  indnding  the  ei 
sectarian  schools. 
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Corporate  schools. 

City  normal  schools. 

Grand  total 

Teachers. 

Popils. 

i 

Teachers. 

PapUs. 

ll 

51 

Teachers. 

PapUs. 

i 

1 

39 

40 

s 

1 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•a 

B 

1 

0 

-a 

1 

H 

1 

1 

3 

i 

a 

3 

5 

41 

43 

43 

44 

45  {46 
1 

47 

4S 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

1 

3 
20 
15 

8 
13 
10 
16 
11 
al4 

1 

6 
15 

9 
12 
23 

3 
dl 
10 
10 
13 
10 

5 
el 

5 

G 
15 

G 

/« 
4 

2 

*  2 
1 
2 
2 
2 

19 

1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
S 
3 
4 
1 
2 
1 

"2 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
3 

50 
341 
342 

219 
288 

39 
439 
397 

209 
321 

89 
780 
730 
428 
609 
655 
943 
950 
830 
292 
474 

7al 

7U 
648 
945 
0679 
513 

SS 
733 

416 

328 

345 

302 

193 

3G8 

683 

426 

459 

370 

525 

160 

300 

■1128 

412 

i7l0l4 

839 

6C7 

290 

582 

717 

866 

602 

716 

581 

800 

600 

558 

201 

117 

346 

456 

1120 

784 

659 

661 

683 

250 

1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

....|.... 

22  22 

14;  IG 

t 

12 
6 

l\ 

15 
4 

9 
18 
23 

7 

10 

12 

11 

12 

10 

5 

8 

3 

7 

11 

14 

11 

16 

40 

16 

5 

0 

16 

10 

14 

85 

11 

11 

14 

12 

12 

12 

6 

9 

5 

8 

.... 

..-.[.... 

^ 

.... 

"417 

526 

7 
6 

1 

14 

1 

15 

125 

850 

u 

136 
223 
370 
315 
335 
748 
e344 
863 
302 
347 
186 
158 

440 
1.56 
251 
411 
401 
328 
123 
c335 
850 
323 
386 
236 
170 

9 
10 
11 
18 
13 
14 
19 
16 
17 
18 
lA 
90 
21 
23 

;. 

K 

b 

1 

1 

1 

1 

9 

S8 

60 

% 

» 

^ 

Xi 

.... 

^ 

ft 

W 

. ... 

u 

.... 



.  .- 

u 

170 

97 

174 

332 

225 

132 
1)6 
104 
351 
426 
234 

33 
24 
35 
26 
37 
28 

u 

— 

& 

b 

,.., 

1 

.... 

r; 

1 

13,  *. 

k 

5 
I 

8 
11 

c 



1 

1 

5;  I 

6   1 

265 
83 

260 

77 

30 
31 
38 

1 

■  ■  •■  j"",' 

?   l 



1   ' 



i   1 

18 

8 

'I 

11 
h-3 

i8 
7 
in 

3 

1 
2 
1 
0 

2 

1 

i 

17 

8 

•^ 

8 
12 

8 
14 
14 

20 

D 

21 

\l 

10 
9 
13 
10 
15 
15 

33 

192 

448 

220 
566 

34 
35 
36 

2 

1 

3 

4 

100 

j 

....  1 

; 

1 

'*383  "28 j 
121   1G9 
23.J   347 
310   40*; 
449   417 

37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
^1 

, 

'■•■\-"- 

JU   «. 

14   1 
14   1 
12;  -A 

17    '^ 

........ 

3o0 
247 
396 
308 
250 
103 
62 
175 
243 
480 
324 
324 
439 
300 
125 

36G 
334 
404 
292 
308 
98 
55 
171 
213 
640 
460 
335 
422 
38-1 
125 

........ 

10  It 

-l...,l 

8 

9 

•  5 

1 

2 
4 

2 
0 

11 
13 
4 
1 
4 
11 
17 
17 
13 
16 
5 
2 

13 

17 

6 

3 

5 

14 

21 

19 

16 

16 

15 

4 

2 

3 

5 

35 

5   * 

i 

1 
1 

*3 

1 
4 

9 
40 

12 

50 

21 
00 

7 
17 
16 
14 
11 
14 

4 

3 
4 

i 

"io 
2 

I 

53 

53 
54 

55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 

1 

2 

2 

20 

35 

55 

no 

0 

8 
19 

9 
10 

"io 
20 
10 
11 

"127 
370 

"'"97 
450 

"*'234 
820 
430 
710 

13   ■* 

J 

1 
1 

11 

343 

367 

68 

St  Clair  ITnlon  School;   also   two  sectarian  j  Baptist coUeae. 

schools,  having  8  teachers  and  90  pupils.  .-  « - 1  -  ^     ^« 

Also  one  German  private  school,  having  2  teach- 
ers and  abont  150  pnpils. 


,     wi „-. 

k  Colored  corporate  institation. 
{  Pablio  schools  have  hod  no  existenoo  ontil  the 
present  year  in  Frcdcricksburgh^  t 
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TABXJt  lY .^^HOOL  STAHSUCS  of  dTDES  COS 

Cukas  C—Pakt  m- 


state. 


City. 


1^ 


^1 

•21 


59 


60 


61 


63 


63 


64 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
19 
13 
14 
15 
16 

n 

16 
19 

ao 

31 
33 
23 
24 
25 
28 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
58 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
50 
60 
61 
62 


Ala.  . 
III.... 
HI.... 
lU.... 
HI... 

ni.... 

Dl.... 
lU.... 

111... 
m..., 

Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind.. 
Ind.. 
Iowa  . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa.. 
Iowa. . 
Iowa.. 
Kans  . 
Kans  . 
Eaus 
Kana  ■ 
HTftTia  . 
Ky... 
|y... 

Mich  . 

Mich  . 

Mich 

Mich. 

Mich. 

Mich 

Mich 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Minn 

Mo  .. 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

Mo.. 

Nev  . 

N.J.. 

Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio. 
Ohio: 
Tex., 
rtah 
Utah. 
Va... 
WiB. 
Wis. 
Wis. 


Tnscaloosa.. 
Danville.  ... 

Dickson 

El  Paso 

Litchfield... 

Macomb 

Mindota  — 
Monmouth.. 

Peru 

Wataeeka. . . 
Columbus. . . 

Goshen 

Green  Castle  . 
Lawrencob'gh. 
Logansport . . . 

Seymour  . 

Cedar  Falls . . . 
Independence. 

Lyona 

Marshalltown 
McGregor  ... 

Waverly  . 

Wintorset 

Baxter  Springs 

Emporia 

Fort  Scott .... 

Ottawa 

Wyandotte 
Maysville.. 
Owonsborough 

Paris 

Big  Rapids. 
Coldwater . 
Lapeer  City... 

Marshall 

Grand  Haven . 

Pontoac 

Saint  Clair. . . . 
Wyandotte  . . . 

Mankato 

Owatonna 

Rod  Wing..-. 

Rochester 

ChilUcothe  ... 
Independence. 
Jefferson  City 

Louisiana 

Westport 

Austin 

Atlantic  City 

Salem 

Lancaster 

Mount  Vernon 

TJrbana 

Warren 

Jefferson..... 

Manti 

Mt  Pleasant 
Fred'rioksb'tn 

Bdoit 

Green  Bay 
Portage... 


•3,080  43 

483  24 

2,033b0 


$6,969  65 

1,994  08 

1,598  81 

600  00 


12, 314  75 


165  27 

3,104  21 

5,000  00 

422 

945  63 
6,977  59 
5, 348  47 
7^642  33 


736  03 
1,392  14 
2,000  00 
1,207  90 


$374  54 


15  00 


230  00 


^12,193  37 
18,480  10 
6,27016 


•418  96 


1,367  84 
5,477  34 


6,981  57 
2,53120 
2,025  76 


2,544  37 
2,955  38 
4,000  00 
7,391  89 
2, 614  78 
790  25 
1,275  04 
2,475  28 
1,053  24 


333  93 


63  68 


7,716  02 
11,037  50 
13,00000 
10,547  4H 

6.654  28 


1,104  70 


2,140  39 


2,706  84 


3,037  83 


1, 675  44 

133  80 
94  40 


2,834  32 
5,168  94 
3,600  00 
6,952  46 


9,246  00 
14,508  51 

4,156  11 
13,336  50 


2,931  41 
2,937  14 


935  67 


1,899  75 

2,390  00 

533  24 


206 

293  41 

2,392  18 

3,821  40 


5,163  66 
438  88 


98  04 


684  00 

1,064  00 

2,850  00 

1.508  25 

1,502  60 

2,720  94 

1,920  00 

480  00 

194  43 

2,356  47 

308  46 

820  26 

433  65 

866  09 

1,126  39 

415  23 

1,950  40 

894  21 

3,216  31 


500  00 
859  50 
699  70 


515  10 


243  95 
455  00 


11  00 
1,730  63 


473  86 
2,206  50 


4,601  11 
965  33 


8,611  00 
3,^9  60 


616  41 
4. 313  16 


1,061  00 
633  63 
717  60 
503  19 


5,937  13 


6,888  54 
3,682  91 


156  00 

150  00 

8,466  09 

2,793  07 


009  90 

id,'o6o'66' 


600  00 


15^949  00 


1,718  95  ; 


1, 195  25 


548  96 
1,633  14 


76  23 
125  00 
378  60 


1,860  60 

95  07 

403  50 

2,400  83 


74  00 


4,19175 

11,884  56 

2,541  31 

5,000  00 

3,950  00 

4,213  39 

13,56160 

3,09610 

15,937  89 

13,564  65 

18,67500 

3,80000 

7,995  00 


37,835  00 


383  80 

107  56 
49.139  06 
56  83 


3,945  14 
1,500  00 
1,048  77 


18,78135 


813  00 
3,'i95'45 


114  87 
**76'20 


3,635  79 
13,29954 
2,151 76 
5,00000 
9,42913 
8,30000 
4,879  97 
4,190  90 
8,00000 


16.883  50 


285  46 
190  04 


4,896  00 
11,47999 


23,207  81 


15,234  86 


57500 


1,222  63 
632  60 
601  00 


16,166  05 
12,00000 
5,50000 


730  40 


476  75 


141  00 
717  00 


7,178  05 


293  53 
G55  00 


1,400  00 


800  00 

449  00 

5.015  00 

155  00 


a  Includes  $8, 651 51,  undassifled  current  expeaditare. 

b  Unclasslfled  expenditures. 

0  Includes  08^^  45  interest  on  bonds. 
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UmSQ  LESS  THAN  5,000  INHABITANTS-Contixraed. 
hool  finances. 


EXPENDITURE. 


Permanent 

Cturent. 

tea  and 
Idings. 

Libraries 
and  ap- 
paratus. 

Salary  of 
snperin- 
t'nd'nts, 
dec. 

Salary  of 
teachers. 

Fuel  and 
Ught 

Rent 

Repairs. 

Station- 
ery. 

School 
books. 

Total. 

66 

07 

•8 

69 

70 

71 

7» 

73 

74 

75 

96,969  65 

,356  00 

ii,266  00 

2,700  00 
1,000  00 

$6,789  09 
6.265  00 
2,920  00 

$1,361  25 
795  92 
250  00 

11,056  00 

41, 762  34 

,219  00 

1295  56 
2,000  00 

1549  01 
225  00 

110  25 
26  25 

i25'76 

17, 834  74 

.000  00 

30  00 

26,476  95 

25  00 

1.500  00 
1,500  00 

4, 758  00 
6,400  00 

300  00 

250  00 

500 

6. 813  00 

,033  43 

751  51 

al5,583  94 
15  500  00 

2,000  00 

7,500  00 
3,000  00 
3,858  75 
5,468  00 
3.717  70 
5,100  00 
9,026  00 
2,950  00 
3,700  00 
5,865  00 
4,350  28 
5,070  50 

800  00 

418  00 

1,371  00 

4SO0O 

400  00 

100  00 

,    10,  800  00 

300  00 

17  718  00 

1,200  00 
1,60Q00 
1,200  00 
1,450  00- 
1,300  00 
1,400  00 
1,200  00 

6.429  75 

300  00 

100  00 

120  00 

63,187  35 

50  00 

66,601  93 

50  00 

13,068  00 

MO  00 

9.105  05 
6, 750  CO 

150  00 

103  35 

18,03!  17 

000  00 

200  00 

550  00 
524  90 
629  54 
710  73 
1,946  91 

32,800  00 

000  00 

100  00 
20  00 

425  00 
538  40 
900  96 
381  40 

4  45 
195  85 

13,754  35 

484  98 

16,733  77 

60  00 

1,000  00 
1,500  00 

7,021  97 

876  47 

25, 935  91 

600  00 

400  00 
100  00 
150  00 

4,350  00 
3,059  99 
1,230  00 
1,485  00 
6.500  00 
3,965  00 
3,450  00 
5.000  00 
4,500  00 
2,750  00 
1,920  00 
6, 619  00 
2,720  00 
6, 878  95 
1,320  00 
6.520  00 
2,990  00 
2,700  00 
4.520  00 

3.330  00 
6,348  00 
7,500  00 
4,280  00 
7,855  00 
7. 7C0  00 
6,589  50 
2,000  00 
3,885  00 
2,650  00 
3,850  00 
8,407  15 
5,500  00 

8. 331  10 
6,584  77 

1,062  88 
404  82 
150  00 
158  68 
300  00 
750  00 
662  65 
150  00 
200  00 
150  00 
150  00 
644  98 
150  00 

25  00 

46,437  86 
4.564  81 

1,000  00 



500  00 

75  00 

40  00 
596  34 
500  00 

42  75 

3,000  00 

776  79 

150  00 

50  00 

16. 643  00 

110  00 
1,200  00 

c3, 212  47 

d56. 624  00 

do.  2^  03 

825  00 
127  86 

100  00 

300  00 
241  85 

50  00 

1,500  00 

8.  612  65 

120  00 
300  00 

6,046  79 

WO  00 

1,800  00 

100  00 

50  00 

29,100  00 

2,950  00 

350  31 

1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,200  00 
1,800  00 

170  00 

5,590  31 

133  00 

1,955  99 

50  00 

67, 169  67 

dl3  077  99 

M6  07 

50  00 

7, 016  97 

115  63 

20,164  25 
38,858  38 

K3  61 

10  00 

1,000  00 

900  00 

600  00 

1,264  77 
300  00 

ifiOOO 

800  00 
305  15 

2,«K)00 
800  00 
700  00 
315  00 

1,426  00 
50  00 
150  00 
500  00 

200  00 

50  00 

.    64. 130  00 

100  00 

738  47 

4.591  16 

1,100  00 

7,200  00 

)6100 

290  00 

220  00 

1,000  00 

1,378  75 

225  00 

500  00 

1,000  00 

537  00 

145  00 

37  50 

15  00 

15,967  50 

1,200  00 
1,500  00 
1,500  00 
1,100  00 
1.200  00 
1.500  00 
1,800  00 
680  00 

5,450  00 

100  00 

75  00 

10,238  00 

50  80 

20, 136  83 

150  00 

500  00 

200  00 

50  00 

800  00 
160  00 

0,605  00 
10,365  00 

100  00 

163  00 

200  00 

100  00 

56  863  00 

00  00 

84  00 

31,060  50 

00  00 

«0OO 

4.725  00 

00  00 

75  25 
300  00 

320  70 

12,750  40 

20  00 
122  40 
1,300  00 
1, 700  00 
1,500  00 
1,800  00 

150  00 

225  00 

2,25178 

50  00 

150  00 

3,320  00 

33  00 

325  92 

4,554  32 

57  77 

18,  610  60 

7,200  00 

1813 

133  13 

4,040  58 
3, 161  43 

19. 022  30 

81  90 

30,727  10 

00  00 

75  OO 

1.400  00 

1, 975  00 

1,420  00 
7, 432  17 
5,900  00 
4,819  00 

50  00 
974  23 

150  00 

1,620  60 

100  00 
300  00 
200  00 

d9,693  34 

1,800  00 

262  25 

19, 086  71 

5,477  00 

13.  477  00 

B7  00 

500  00 

75  00 

6.243  33 

dinclados  undasslfled  expenditure. 

e  Indndea  unclassified  expendltuTes  of  columns  12, 15, 17,  IR.  and  19. 

/  Public  schools  in  FrederioKsburgh  have  had  no  existence  until  the  present  yeaijs^  ^  ^  ^T  ^ 
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Table  V.— STATISTICS  OF  StBl 


Kame. 


LocatioxL 


Priac^ii. 


1 
S 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 


State  Normal  School i  Talladega.  Ala I 

Arkadelphia  Normal  School i  Arkadeiphia,  Ark i  19® 

Glrla'  Normal  School i  San  FraDCiaco,  Cal I  19S9 

State  Normal  School !SanJo8*,Cal \  1882 

State  Normal  School i  New  Britain,  Conn |  1849 

Normal  University |  Wilmington,  Del .. .' [  1867 

East  Florida  Seminary i  Gainsville,  Fla | 

West  Florida  Seminary. *. j ,  Fla ' 

Normal  dep't  Atlanta  University ■  Atlanta,  Ga 

State  Normal  University Normal,  111 1857 

Cook  Connty  Normal  School i  Englewood,  111 18C8 


20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
30 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 


67 


Normal  class  of  Westfleltl  College 

Normal  dep't  of  Eureka  College 

Addison  Teachers'  Seminary 

County  Normal  School 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University 

County  Normal  Schools 

City  Normal  School 

Northwestern  German-EngUsh  Nor- 
mal School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Training  School 

City  Training  School 

Normal  dep't  of  Iowa  College 

Teachers'  dep't  of  Tabor  College 

Normal  dep't  of  Iowa  University. . . 

City  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Normal  course  of  Georgetown  Coll . . 
Normal  department  Bcrea  College 

New  Orleans  Normal  School 

Normal  dep't  Straight  University. 

Eastern  State  Normal  School 

Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

Girls'  High  and  Normal  School — 

State  Normal  School 

First  State  Normal  School 

Seoond  State  Normal  School 

Third  State  Normal  School 

State  Normal 

Normal  and  Manual  Labor  School 

North  Missouri  Stete  Normal  School 

Fruitland  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Coll  .of  Normal  In8truct'n,Univ.of  Mo. 

54  I  Central  Normal  School 

55  I  City  Normal  School 

56  I  State  Normal  School 

57  ,  State  Normal  School 

58  I  Famuni  Preparatory  School 

60    

State  Normal  School 

Liberty  Normal  Institute 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

SUteNormal  School 

Normal  College  of  City  of  New  York. 
Normal  departm't  Ingnam  University, 
Normal  College,  University  of  N.  C . . 

St.  Augustine  N^ormal  School 

Central  Normal  School 

Western  Reserve  Normal  School 

Northwestern  Normal  School 


.  Wcstfield,  HI 

'Eureka,  HI 

Addison,  HI 

Peoria,  HI 

Carbondalo,  HI 

Bureau  County,  HI. 

Chicago^Hl 

Galena,  HI 


1868 
1869 


Ber.  John  J«fai  « 
Ellis  H.H«lMi... 
W.T.LockT,A3L._ 
Isaac  N.Cul^a.  14 
JohnaHarkaoi^ 


E.A.Ware,A¥  .. 


B.  &  W«fitw«ik.  ^ 


H.W.Evere«t,llt- 


1860 


1867 
1867 
1867 


1866 
1863 
1864 


1858 
1860 
1867 
1863 
1865 


1839 
1839 
1854 
1840 


1852 
1847 


A.Ethrk[0B. 


1 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Grinneu,Iowa 

Tabor.  Iowa 

Iowa  City.  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Emporia,  Kans 

LoTUSville,  Ky. 

Georgetown,  Ky 

Berea,Ky 

Now  Orleans,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Castine,Mo 

Farmingten,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

Alleghany  County,  Md 

Wcstfield,  Mass 

Framingham,  Mass 

Salem,  Mass 

Bridgewater,  Mass 

Bosten,  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Ypsilanti,  Mich 

Winona,  Minn 

Mankato.Minn 

St  Cloud,  Minn 

Holly  Springs,  Miss — 

Tugaloo,Miss 

KirksvillcMo 

Fruithmd,  Mo 

Warrensburgh,  Mo — 

CoInmbia,Mo 

Sedalia.Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Peru,  Nebr 

Trenton,  N.J 

Beverly.N.J 

Plymouth.  N.  H 

Albany,N.Y 

Oswego,  N.T 

Lib«rty,N.Y 

Brockport,  N.  Y 

Cortland,N.Y 

Fredonia,N.Y 

Potsdam,N.Y 

Bufl&dorN.Y 

Geneseo,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y 

LeEoyJT.Y 

Chapel  Hill,  N.C 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Worthington,  Ohio . . . 

Milan.Okio ^i^. 

^^OUO .irgltlzedFy-C&Ot 


J.Wenili - 

W.A.J0BCT.A1C- 

MaryH.Sviu 

Amanda  F.Foad --2 


&N.FeDoirs 

G«orgeW.H«M.i>lJ 


N.M.Caw«Brd,BD-^ 
E.H.Fai«hiliR:)- 

Mrs.K.Skav - 

J.W.Heatey -• 

J.T.Fletcber.AM-^ 
aC.RoradaM.S.-- 
M-A-NeweU - 


J.W.DiddM(a,A.l 
AnnieS-JahiMB- 
D.RHagM.AM..-- 
A.J.BoydeB.AM  • 


1867 
1869 
1871 
1867 


1857 

1867 


1870 
1841 
1861 


1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1867 


1857 


1806 


^hraimHut. 
D.P.Mayhew. 
Wm.F.PMp% 
GcaM.Gtee.. 

Ira  Moore 

aW.Gann^o 


i.X 


J.Baldwin 

G«>.P.BeiriAll 
D.Read,LLJ) 


Anna  C.  BrKb*  • 

H.H.Stwtfrt»A3  „ 
Lewis  M.Johai*f} 
Lewis  M.JohM»Y 
J.Ald«n,D.D,LLr 

K.A.aeW« 

M.RHall 


Henry  SftuA^Ur, 
Jno.W.Ar«g«t,^ 

M.McVicar,PhiU^ 


T"Himt«r,AH.i- 
aD.BorchsKl.Rl' 
S.  Pool :;/"«n 

W.MitoheU*J.OJ^ 


H.S.Iiehr 
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SCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


II 

KUIIBBB  OV 
DBNTS. 

8TU- 

1 

t 

1 

111 

i^ 

1 

t 

Time  of  anniyersary. 

1 

? 

3 
9 

83 

"32' 
10 
59 

102 
250 
132 
114 
97 

185 
250 
164 
124 
86 

September  25. 

July. 

May. 

3 

"253" 
24 
10 

3  years-. 
2  years.. 
2  years.. 

400 
1,500 

4 

$8,000  00 

5       5 

6       G 

2  years.. 

Last  week  in  May. 

8 

1 

«  /»•»«-- 

i 

6 

108 

59 

167 

2  years . . 

ro 

3  years.. 

3,000 

12,500  00 

|100to200 

Third  Thursday  in  Juno. 

11 

3 

13 

70 

83 

19 

13 

"3 

"93 

13 

40 
93 

14 

IS 

16 

17 

'fl 

19 

6 

8 

203 
61 

118 
74 

321 
135 

3  years.. 
2to4yrs 

250 

First  Monday  of  Sept 

>0 

•1 

^ 

1 
3 

T 

66 

66 

>4 

^ 

n 

7 

4 

81 

106 

187 

3  years.. 

r9 

9 

0 

;1 

2 

Jane  26. 

1A 

Third  Saturday  in  June. 

2         !1 

3  years.. 

3 
4 

7 
7 
6 

44 
93 
24 

96 
49 
139 

140 
142 

163 

2  years.. 
2  years.. 

1,200 

3,000  00 
4,400  00 
8,000  00 

180  00 

Third  Thursday  in  March. 

5 

2  years.. 

500 

Last  Thursday  in  May. 

6 

7 

7 
0 

17 


"'38' 

118 
98 

152 
96 

135 
98 
152 
134 

2to4yr8 

1,300 

900 

8,000 

5.000 

8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8.500  00 
8,500  00 

160  00 
163  00 
175  00 
200  00 

Third  Thursday  in  July. 
Lost  Tuesday  of  each  term. 

r>   <      Q 

Last  of  Jan.,  &  1st  Jidy. 

0 

7 

Second  week  in  July. 

1 

^ 

3 
1 

33 

10 

8 
8 

4 

1 

"'lib' 

57 
43 
15 
33 

630 

10 

159 

111 

67 
18 

630 
129 
216 
154 
82 
SO 

3to4yTS 
4  years.. 

September. 

10,000  00 
5,000  00 

"'"ieo'oi* 

5 

2  years.. 
2  years 

3,000 

Fourth  week  in  June. 

2  years.. 

4  years.. 



) 

13 
2 
5 
5 

193 

128 

321 
52 

87 
30 

*"*U 

4  years.. 

6  years.. 



» 

43 
20 

45 
10 

2  years.. 

1 

3,000 

140  to  200 

Last  Thursday  in  July. 

[ 

6 

4 
7 
6 
8 
14 
8 

91 

50 

3,000 

1,000 

3, 531  95 

75  14 
150  «X) 
150  00 
160  00 

24  00 
180  00 
160  00 

Third  week  in  June. 

I 

41 
36 
24 

51 
256 
101 

92 

293 
125 

3  years.. 

Last  week  in  June. 

r 

10. 000  00 
2,400  00 

Lost  Thursday  Jan.&June 
Jnne  and  "Deceinber. 

""is* 

275 
344 

275 
433 

77 

1,879 
314 

1,300 
241 

16,000  00 
16,000  00 

July  8  and  February  4. 
Julys. 

■ 

•  *  "  ' 

750 

12,000  00 

13* 
13 

60 

75 

135 

1 

! 

87 

804 

804 

3 

39 

34 

73 

September  S7. 

.  --- 

3 

80 

51 

131 

4  years.. 

r^^^^T^ 
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Tablb  v.— statistics  OF  KOIQIIL 


yame. 


Location. 


PriBcipmL 


90 
91 
93 
93 
94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
103 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
100 
110 
111 
113 
113 
114 


Orwell  Nannalltwtitate 

Kational  Normal  School 

McNeelyKormal  School 

Tooohers'  Institate  of  Oberlin  CoUef^. 
Nonnal  dep't  Wilberforce  IJDlverBlty. 
Normal  dep*t  Mount  Union  College . . . 
Normal  dep't  Willamette  University. 
Normal  coarse  Pacific  University  — 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School — 

State  Normal  School 

Girls' Normal  School 

Normal  departm't  Lincoln  University. 

Normal  coarse  Palatinate  College 

SUte  Normal  School 

Normal  class  Avery  Institate 

Normal  class  Fisk  University 

Normal  dep't  Central  Tenn.  College. . 

Normal  Department 

Normal  dep^t  Bast  Tenn.WesleyaaUn. 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Hampton  Normal  Institate 

Richmond  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  department  Storer  CoUeee . . . 
Normal  dep't  West  Virginia  College . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

Normal  department  Ripon  College . . . 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Nonnal  School 

Normal  dep't  Howard  University 

Normal  dep't  University  of  Deseret . . 


Orwell,  Ohio 

Lebanon,  Ohio 

Hopedale,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio... 
Mount  Union,  Ohio. 
Salem,  Oreg . 


1865 

iesa' 


Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

MillersviUe,  Pa 

Edinborough,  Pa 

filoomsburgh.  Pa 

Mansfield,  Pa 

Katstown,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 

Myerstown,  Pa 

Providence,  B.  I 

Charleston's.  C 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Lookout  Monntain,  Tenn.. 

Athens,  Tenn 

Johnson.  Yt 

Randolph,  Yt 

Castleton,Yt 

Hampton.  Ya 

Richmond,  Ya 

West  Liberty,  W.  Ya 

Harper's  Ferry,  W.  Ya 

Flomington,  W.  Ya 

MarshfUl  ColL  P.  O.,  W.  Ya. 

Fairmont,  W.  Ya 

Whitewater,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Platteville,  Wis 

Madison,  Wis 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah... 


18S9 
1661 
1809 
1863 
1866 
1848 
1854 


1854 


H.  U.  Jdhoton > 

A.Holbn)ok 

W.  Brinkcrhoof 

Jas.H.Fairehild.D.D 

D.  A.  Payne,  D.D 

O.  N.  Hartshone,  LLD- 

L.  J.  Powell,  A.  M 

&H.  Marsh,  D.D 

B.  Brooks,  A.U i 

J.A.Cooper 

H.  Carver.  AJf 

C.H.Yerrill,A-M , 

J.  S.  Ermeotraat 

G.W.  Fetter ' 

LN.RendaU,D.D 

H.RNicks,A.M 


1866 
1866 


1867 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1867 
1870 


1868 
1869 
1866 


1866 
1863 
1867 


ProilSpenoe 

J.Braiten,A.M 

C.  F.P.Bancroft.  AM 
N.E.Coblei^IXD... 

S.H.PcaiiT?: 

B.Conant 

B.O.Wllliams 

S.  C.  Armstrong 

Andrew  Waahbon 

F.H.Cra^ 

N.  C.  Brackets,  A  M- 
Rev.A.D.WiIUaM,Air 
S.  R.  Thompson 

J.  Blair-... rr. 

OUver  Arev,  A.  M 

W.  £.  MflTTiinan,  A  ^ 
B.A.Charleion 


GetLO.O.Howaid.  LLP 
John  R.  Park,  ILD.. 
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JCHOOLS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES-Contiuaed. 


B 
3 
2* 

1  = 

NUMBER   OF   STU- 
DKNTis, 

li 

1 

o 

u 

lis 

111 

< 

1 

1 

H 

Time  of  anniversary. 

:6 

4 
4 
G 

120 
239 
110 

120 
145 
1G5 

240 
384 
175 

8 

$150  CO 

Jmio22. 

"H 

43 

150  00 

June  23. 

■^ 

fl 

"4* 

IG 

13 

31 

242 

31 

1 

n 

31 

3 

'     o 

4       H 

4m 

175 
210 
112 

257 
110 
151 
110 

747 
2S5 
3G1 
222 

3,900 

1,6C2 

030 

2,000 

95, 0.0  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

200  00 
170  00 
184  00 
178  00 

Third  Thnrsday  in  July. 

:>!  8 

rti  10 

Third  Thnrsday  in  Jnno. 

Till 

11 

1,019 

500 

11,925  24 

2  75 

FebruaTy  and  July. 

D  .'    2 

9 

9 

2 
1 

2  i       !1Q 

20 
12 

52 
33 

i      11 

21 

r 
1 

2  years.. 

98 
346 
19 
86 
40 
82 
167 
39 

' 

4 

500 
500 

15666 
160  00 

1 

5 
3 
3 

7 

1 

3 
M 

DO 
30 

16 
32 
40 
36 
77 
9 

Third  "Wednesday  in  Fob. 

i 



3  vpars.. 

j 

3  years.. 
2  to  4  yrs. 

400 

October  1. 

t 

1 

, 

1      8l 

2  to  4  VTB. 

2to4yra. 

2 
9 

20 

'iio' 

20 
190 

3  years. . 

COO 

8,000-10,000 

50  00 

Last  \rfielc  in  tTnnflk 

2 

1 

13 

14 

2  years. . 

39  0  £ 
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tabue  vL-coiQmtn.a 


Name. 


Location. 


City  or  town. 


State. 


C  4< 

3^ 


o  a 


Princ^aL 


Commercial  scliool  of  £a«t 
Alabama  College 

Coniraerc'l  course  of  Spring 
HiU  College. 

Heald'H  Busiueaif  College .. 

Commercial  class  of  St  Ig- 
natins  College. 

Moi^ro's  Southern  Business 
University. 

Bneiueas  course  of  Bowdon 
College. 

Tlie  Bryant  &  Stratton  Chi- 
cago Business  College. 

Commercial  CoUegc 

Business  College 

Business  College 

Commercial  course  of  St 
Ignatius  College. 

Business  department  of 
Eureka  College. 

Commercial  «?h"  of  North- 
western u  niversity. 

Commercial  school  of  lie- 
Kendree  College. 

Business  College 

Commercial  department  of 
Fort  WaxTie  College. 

Commercial  course  of  the 
Univer'y  of  Notre  Dome. 

BuHiuess  College  of  Xort fa- 
western  Christian  Uaiv'y. 

Burlington  Business  Coll . . 

Business  C<»llege 

Commercial  dciwirtm't  Up- 
per Iowa  University. 

Commercial  course  Iowa 
Wcsleyau  University. 

Bryant  &.  Stratton  Bus.  ColL 

Co'mmen'ial  College  of  Ken- 
tucky University. 

Dept.  of  commerce  of  Ken- 
tucky Military  Institute. 

Commercial  course  of  Be- 
roa  College. 

Commercial  department  of 
Cecilian  College. 

Soul  6'8  Commercial  College. 

Business  College 

Br\'ant,  Stratton  &^  Sadler's 
Business  College. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness Collcse. 

Bryant  &  Stratton  Busi- 
ness University. 

Commercial  denartm't  Pass 
Christian  College. 

Business  College 

Commercial  course  of  St 
Louis  University. 

Gaskell,Bryant&  Stratton 's 
New  Hampshire  Bus.  Coll. 

Trenton  Business  College 

Business  College 

Ogdensburgh  Business  CoU. 

Troy  Business  CoUejce 

Pnc  kanl's  Business  College. 

Soicatiac  and  Business  Inst 

Albanv  Business  College  . . 

Clark.'Bryant  &  Stratton's 
Business  (College. 

Bryant  &,  Stratton's  Buflhlo 
Business  College. 

Rochester  Business  College 

Svracuse  Business  College. 

T^tica  Business  College  — 

Com'al  cfmrao  of  Bro«iklyn 
Collejrirttc  and  Polytech- 
nic Institute. 


Auburn 

Mobilo 

San  Francisco... 
San  Francisco. . . 

Atlanta 

Bowdou 

Chicago 

Onania 

Peoria - 

Springfield , 

Chicago 

Eureka 

Evanston 

Lebanon 

Indianapolis 

Fort  Wayne  ... 

Notre  Dame  — 

Indianapolis ... 

Burlington 

Davenport , 

Fayette 

Mount  Fleaeant 

Louisvillo 

Lexington 

Frankfort 

Beroa 

Hardin  County. 

New  Orleans... 

Portland 

Baltimore , 

Boston 

Detroit 

Pass  Christian. 

St  Paul 

St  Louis 

Manchester 

Trenton 

Newark 

Ogdensburgh  . . 

Troy 

New  York  City 
Williamsvillo . . 

Albany 

Brooklyn 

BuflSdo 

lloche8t<»r 

Svrncuso 

Utica 

Brooklyn 


Ala.. 

Ala. 

Cal.. 

Cal .. 

Ga... 

1856 

Ga... 

HI... 

185G 

HI... 
Ill   .. 

18C5 

1803 

Ill . . . 

Hi   . 

HI... 

HI... 

HI 

Iml.. 

Ind 

Ind.. 

Ind.. 

Iowa 

1865 

Iowa 

Iowa 

Ky.. 

1865 

Ky.  . 

If  J- 

La... 
Mo 

16GI 

1856 

Md.. 
Mass. 
Mich. 
Miss. 

18j3 

1863 
1865 
1852 

Minn. 

Mo  .. 

N.H. 
N.J.. 



1865 

1865 

N.J 

N.Y 
N.  Y 

N.Y 
N.Y 

N.  Y 

18C0 

i&ns 

185»^ 
1871 

N.Y. 
N.Y. 
N.Y 

1853 
1854 

N.Y 
N.Y 
N.Y 

'.'.'.'.. 

A.D.McVay,A.M 

J.M0ntillot,S.J - 

E.P.  Hfold 

J.  Bayma,  S.  J 

B.  F.Mooro — 

F.H.M.HeDderHB 

ILRBiyaBt 

John  T.  Dickmaoii,A.lL....^ 

A.J.Colo ■ 

W.  D.  Rutlodg© 

A.  Damen^SL  J 


H.W.  Everort,  A.1L 

E.  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL  D.. 
B.AIlyn,D.D 


C.  E.  Hollenbeck 

John  B.  EobinsoD,  A.  M... 


W.W.Cori>j,S.&C. 
W.F.Black,A.M.... 


J.BoDsaB 

A.J.Montagae 

B.\Y.McLaI]i,A.^. 

J.  Wheeler,  D.  D 


A.  L.  Caraon  and  J.  W.  Wjt- 
J.  P.  Bowman 


RZ.P.Aneo,A.M. 

RH.FairchUd 

H.  A.  Cecil 


George  Socld  — 

I^  A- Gray 

W.H.  Sadler 

H.E.Hibb«rd... 

J.  H.  Goldsmitli . 

Brother  Isaiah... 


W.  A.Faddis 

F.  H.  Stuntobeck,  &  J.. 

G.A.G«skeQ 


A.  J.  Rider — 

W.  C.  Whitney 

John  R.  Raycrafl 

John  R.  Cornf  II —■ 

SihisS.  Packanl -■ 

B.  Vanator  and  G.  W.  Sm^ 

E.G.  Folsom -• 

a  A.  Clark 

I 
J.  C.  Bryant --. 


I     d, 


igitized 


!>.  L- Williams 

CP.McAds - 

C.A.Walworth -' 

D.  IL  Cochran,  Ph.  IX.  LLf 

I 
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AM)  BUSIXESS  COLLEGES. 


Stedents. 

Teachers. 

It 

a  a 

Length  of 
coarse. 

.2  . 

Scholastic  year  com- 
mences— 

1 

Vol 

e.  Pern 

u  Total. 

Male. 

Fein. 

Total 

1 
73 

1 
3 

1 
3 

3 

4 

5 
G 

7 

8 
9 
10 
U 

18 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 

18 

19 
30 
31 

33 

83 

34 

35 

8G 

87 

38 
89 
80 

1 

4 

1 

6  to  13 

.     113 

40C 

25 

425 

6moa.to2yr8. 

Aqvtime 

600 

September  5 

"**23* 

40 

185 

i' 

1 

V.'.V,'. 

1 

69 

1 
1 
3 
5 

83 
203 

184 

18 

812 

Anytime 

40 

25 

100 
102 

1 

2 

3 
8 

1 

1 
1 
9 

100 

Anv  time 

100 

250 

309 

♦145 

450 

Anytime 

m 

90 
11 

300 
4S0 
332 

5 
4 

1 

5 
5 

5  to  G  moB. . . 

AnY  time. 

too 

September 

31 

sa 

8 

Anytime 

38 

33 

34 
35 

3G 

3 
3 

39 

45 

7 

284 

297 

400 

X) 

150 

37 



98 

215 

140 

425 

37 

3 

5 
7 
4 

1,914 
4G0 

335 

39 

40 

N) 

25 
21 

3  years 

No  term  divisions 

First  Tuesday  in  Sept. . 

41 
43 

16 

3 

3 

43 

0 

10 

110 

3 

1 

4 

1  to  li  years. 

•75 

500 

Anytime 

44 

45 
4G 

47 

48 

15 

1 

49 

r^ J. 
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Tablb  YL— COmaEKCIAI  i^ 


Location. 


Name. 


PriodpaL 


City  or  town.      State.    •§         "§ 


50  Commercial  course  of  St. 

Jnhn»  CoUo2e. 

51  Comint  rrLil    t  Use   of    St. 

Francis  Xavier  CoUe.ze, 
as     C^tiLnw-rxLal  diftartmeot  of 

53  CoruDH  r  Ld  course  of  Trin- 

ity C.-Uese. 

54  Con.m«r\  ial  departmeut  of 

55  N<'L*on'»Biwine*isColl*'^.. 

50  Fni«iu  Ba*>ine*s  CuU*-ae 

57  C*  lumbuo  BoAini-iM  Cull«*2v 

5d  CoTimu  n^ial  dciiartment  uf 

Ilalilwin  Fnivendty. 
SO     Comni»u  ial  depart ment  of 

WiUud-hbv  Colle'J«^ 
CO     CommcivLil  df|yuiment  of 

Mouut  Uniou  CoHt-g^?. 
61     ComratTcial  di-p^irtnit-'ut  of 

Su  Xavior  CoUcire. 
G3     Cominerti.il  dn>artnjent  of 

Will.imi-ltt«  Uijivirsitv. 

63  Br\*ant.  Stratton  &  Sm:tli'» 

fntti-natal  Ba»im^>rull. 

64  Peirce's  Union  Bus.  Coll. . . 

65  Biu«uiJt'»s  College 

66  Crittfuden*   I'UIlaiUlpUia , 

Commercial  Collem-. 

67  ,  Iron  City  Commercial  CoU 
6d     Commrix-ial  department  of  , 

LebanMi  Valley  College.   ' 
CD     Commercial  course  of  Villa 
Xova  ColU'p». 

70  Commercial  nepartmont  of 
j      Laftalle  Coll«*;;e. 

71  '  Commercial  department  of ' 
I      AVa>-Desburch  CoUejze.      ; 

72  Commercial  conrse  of  St.  . 
'      Vincent's  Colic jie. 

73  I  BiiHim'S3  (Upartm'iof  Lin- , 
I      coin  I'mveTsity.  i 

74  j  Warner's  Br>-ant&  Stratton 
I      Basiness  College. 

73  I  Earhari'H  Kasbvillo  Bnsi- , 
'      ness  Colleire. 

76  Commercial  iitchool  of  Cum- . 
I      l»crland  University.  ' 

77  Business  school  of  "Wash-  | 
!      in  St  on  and  L«'e  I'niversy.' 

78  I  Business  course  of  Emory  ; 

and  Henry  Collejre,         '   ; 

79  ;  Commercial  course  of  Kich- , 
I      moud  ("ollt^se.  { 

»  ,  Spencerinu  Business  Coll . . , 

81  Comm«'rcial  department  of , 

Milton  Colle;xe. 

82  Commerciiil  department  of , 

Lawrence  ITnivcraity.  { 
ti3     Commercial  department  of . 

Howard  University.  I 

84     Spencer's  Bu&iucss  College.' 


Fonlbam X.  T  \ Joseph  Shea.  &  J. 

Xew  York  City.,  X.  T  : '  ELHodMo,  S.J.. 


Buffalo. 


I 
X.T  ! 


NearHi^point  N.  C  ; B.CraTCD,D.D 

ForestriDe X.  C  ' ' W.  W.  Wingale,  a  D.- 
Cincinnati   Ohio lR6f> 

CWeland Ohio; Ky2  ' 

Cuhimbns Ohio IbUa  « 

Bttxa Ohio 

WiUooshby Ohio 

Mount  Union...  Ohio 

Cincinnati Ohio 

Salem Oreg 

MeadviDe Pa.. 


I 


Richard  Xelsoa 

K  R.  Fclton  and  J.  ffipl* 

E.  K.  Brvaut 

;  J.  WheciOT,  D.  D ^^. 

'  L.aLee — 

I 

I  ax. Hartshorn, LL.D 

;  T.OXeil,&J 

,  T.M.GatchaBdLL.Ko0aL 


1665  t  A.  W.  Smith 

•  i         •         i 

Philadelphia Pa '1065     Thomas  M.  P^ireo,  X.  A.. 

Philadelphia,...   Pa-.-; ■  W.  R.  Kimberi? 

PluhMletphia....   Pa..., '  1844  i  John  Groeabeck 

I       i        i 

PitUburgh Pa...; 1855    J. C.  Smith,  A. M . 


Delaware  Co Pa. 

Philadelphia Pa. 

Waynesbnrgh  . .   Pa . 
'Wostmorcl'd  Co.  Pa. 

Oxford ;  Pa... 

Providence R.I.. 

Xaahville ,  Tenn. 

Lebanon {  Tenn. 

Lexington Va... 

Xear WythevUle  Va... 


' P.O.Staoton,0.&A. 


RichnHmd  . 


Va. 


Milwaukee ,  Wis.. 

Milton !  Wis.. 

Appleton I  Wis.. 

Washington....'  D.  C 

Washington D.  C 


1670 


......  JauMM F.Wood .' 

A.  B.  Miller,  D.D 

'  A.neimler,aaB 

■  J.  X.  Kendall,  IXD 

I 
1663  ,  William  W.  Warwf 

1965     H.P.£arhait 

B.W.McDoiinold,aiX,LLP 

Marcna  Anmaea 

'  K.E.Wfley.IXD 


18G3 


!  G.M.Xical. 


Robert  C.  S] 
W.  C.  Whii 


3S^iL* 

G.M.  Steele,  IX  D 

O.  O.  Howard,  LL.D..- 
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3INS8S  COLLBaES-Continiied. 


Students. 

Teachers. 

il 
?5 

Length  of 
oonne. 

II 
1^ 

1= 

Scholastic  year  com- 
mences— 

1 

le. 

Fern. 

Tutal. 

Mide. 

Fcm. 

Total 

5 
3 

>)0 

^1 

85 
7 

mt 

1 

1 

5 
6 

■n 

M 

rr> 

6 
«3 

341 

446 

Perpetoal  session 

f>% 

19^ 

6 

7,000 

fW 

•>7 

2 
1 

4 
8 
9 
5 

7 

')8 

33 
296 
46 
61 
75 

yt 

60 

61 

69 

on 

15 

4 

1 

1  vear 

Any  time 

63 

64 

65 

66 

10,000 

67 

21 

1 

68 

69 

24 

70 

71 

60 

7 

380 

120 

2 

19 

1 
1 
6 
3 

1 
2 
1 
1 
6 

72 

71 

325 

55 

5 
3 

1 

400 

1  vcar 

Any  time r . »   --,... 

74 

190 

Ti 

76 

77 

78 

9 

80 

79 

4 

2 

1,700 

j^py  time 

90 

81 

98 
33 

1 
3 

fl? 

9n 

64 

• 
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Table  VIL-STATISTICS  OF  IXSTITUTI0H8  FOB  SKOOiBil 
Vote. — Abbreviations  in  ibo  colnmn  "religions  denominaticm"  are  the  sanie  as  in  t^le!k!I 


Kama. 


Poa(H>ffioe  addreaa. 


Kane  of  pvindpsL 


I 


1 

I 
I 

7 

10 
111 
12 
13} 

\i 

18' 
19! 
SO 

I 

25 

27 

28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33! 
34; 
35, 
3ti 
371 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 
46 
47 
48 
49 

50 
51 
59 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 


La  Payette  Male  HIeh  School. 

Green  Springs  School 

Montgomery  Male  Uigh School. 

Centenary  Institute 

Southwood  Select  School    .... 

Tuskecoe  nigh  School 

Soulcsbury  luRtit  ate 

lUtesville  Acaileiny 

Grass  Valley  Hij^li  School  .... 

Oakland  Military  Institute  . . . 

OHk4and  High  School 

Valltjo  Pnblio  School 

Dacuu  Academy 

Primary,  Intorme<1iate,  Gram- 
mar, and  High  School 

Durham  Academy 

Mr.  Halls  Family  School 

School  tor  Young  Ladies 

GIastoubui*gh  Academy 

Greenwich  Academy 

Brainerd  Aca<lem  v* 

Hartford  Pnblio  fiigh  School . 

Hartford  Seminary 

Rocky  Dell  lustitato 

Leo's  Academy 

Senior  Dent.  Central  School. . . 

Mystic  Bridge  High  School . . . 

New  Britain  Public  Hiffh 
School. 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for 
Toung  Ladies. 

Hill  House  High  School 

Bartlett  High  School 

Waramany  Academy 

Public  District  School 

Seabury  Institute 

Seymour  High  School 

Rural  Home  School 

Stanford  Institute 

Stanford  High  School 

Gothic  Hall 

Thomaston  Academy 

Wethersfield  Public  High 
School. 

Katchaug  High  and  Grammar 
SchooL 

Wilten  Academy 

Norwich  Free  Academy 

Woodstock  Academy 

Suffield  Academy 

Episcopal  Academy 

Hopkins  Grammar  School 

Frederica  High  School 

Felton  Institute  and  Classical 
Seminary. 

St  Joseph's  Academy 

Hllhird  Institute 

Carroll  Masonio  Institute 

Hepsibah  High  School 

ColMngswortn  Institute 

Marietta  Male  Academy 

Fleteher  Institute 

Samuel  Bailey  Male  Institute 

Hani  School 

La  Granee  High  School 

Mount  Zion  Select  School 

Bradwell  Institute 

Slade's  School  for  Boys 

Martin  Institute 

Danville  High  School. 

Shelby  ville  Graded  Schotd  .... 

Rock  Riyer  Seminary  and  Col- 
legiate Institute. 


Chambers  C.  H.,  Ahi 
Havana,  Hale  Co.,  Ala. 
Montgomery,  Ala.. 
Sumraerliela,  Ala  . . 

Talladega,  AU 

Tuskegee,  Ala 

BatesvlUe,  Ark  .... 

do 

Grass  Valley,  Cal . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

do 

VaUejo,  Cal :. 

Colchester,  Conn  - . . 
Danbury,  Conn 


1870 
...1847 
1370 

1842    .. 
1853 
1^7 

1850,1850 
1849 

1866'1866 
11885 
1869 
1654 

1801. 


Durham,  Conn 

Ellington,  Conn 

Famungton,  Conn . .  - . 
Glastonuury,  Conn... 

Greenwich,  Conn 

Haddam,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn 

do 

Lime  Rock,  Conn 

Madison,  Conn 

Middleten,  Conn 

Mystic  Bridge,  Conn. 
New  Britain,  Conn... 


New  Haven,  Conn  . 


John  A.  Korria,  A  B.. - 

Henry  Tatwiler,  LL  D.' ^ 

F.  W.  Lewis,  A.  B t 

Rev.  A.  D.  McVov ILI 

W.W.WlUwn 

J.F.Park.  M.  A 

Rev.  A-  R.Bennick ....  3LtS 
Rev.  J.  BL  Lrag,  A.  B ..  ftw  -^ 

J.Leggett ! 

DavidMcClnre ' 

J. B.  MoChesney... 
G.W.Simonten.... 

F.E.Bnme«e 

R  W.Newman 


18381842 

.il844 
.11848 
.1870 
1826,1827 
.11839 
17981847 
18271823 
.11864 

1825  law 

.1840 


.'1848 
1634 


.do. 


New  London,  Conn. . . 
New  Preston,  Conn  . . 

Rock  ville,  Conn 

Saybrook,  Conn 

Sex-mour,  Conn 

Sharon,  Conn 

Stanford,  Conn 

do 

do 

Thomaston,  Conn 

Wethersfield,  Conn. . . 

Willlmantic,  Conn 


Wilton,  Conn 

Norwich,  Conn .... 
Woodstock,  Conn . . 

Suffield.  Conn 

Cheshire,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Frederica,  Del 

Felton,  Del 


1877 
16851085 
1856 


.'1865 
.11860 
.1853 
.1850 


1855 
18651866 
1808 


1817 
18541856 
1801 1801 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

Forsyth,  Ga 

CarroUton.Ga 

Richmond  Factory,  Ga 

Talbotton,Ga 

Marietta,  Ga 

Thomasville,  Ga 

Griffla,  Ga 

Cave  Spring,  Ga 

La  Grange,  Ga 

Sparta,  Ga 

Hinesville,  Ga. 

Columbus,  Ga 

Jefferson.  Ga 

Danville.  Ill 

ShelbyTille.  HI 

Mount  Morris,  HI 


1871 
18G7|1867 


1869 
1870 
1871 
1861 
1837 
1870 


1857 
1871 
1861 


1850 


1839 
1837 


1857| 


1870 
1839 
1838 
1854 
1871 
1867 
1858 


1869' 


1809 
1839 

igitiz 


Mark  Pitman,  A, M..., 

Edward  Hall Cc«|. 

Miss  Sarah  Porter 

L.  T.  Brown !C«J  • 

F.  Shepard,  A.  M ,€«;• 

J.  A.  Brainerd Cost 

aM.Capron Owj 

A.  M.Beecher ' 

J.H-Hurlburt , 

£.  H.  Dickinson,  A  K   Co^S 

Henry  E.  Sawyer 

Gea  0.  Hopkins,  A-M.' 

John  H.  Feck 


Misses  Edwards., 


P.B. 


Cos?  • 


T.W.T.  Curtis.. 
E.B.  Jennings... 
G.C.Whittlesey 

R.Spaulding —  ,— - 

Rev. P. S. 8hopaid,MA  PI 

Ln^  S,  Merwin •— •- 

C.H.Seara,A.M.,M.D.'P.B 

W.C.Willcox 

A.  P.  Beals 

Misses  Aiken  AChass 

J.  R.  French 

A.E.Nolon 


T.H.  Fuller 

Edward  Olmstead. . 
Williani  Hntchisim. . 
W.E.  Davidson 


Oag- 


cm 


H.  N.Johnson 

C.  W.  Super I--  '• 

R.H.  Skinner ItX 


*B- 


Mother  M.  Sidonis  .— 

B.M.  Turner -. 

J.  M.  Richardson 

Rev.W.L.Kilnatrlok. 

J.  T.  McLaughHn 

E.  P.  Cater,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  P.  Nixon 

Mai.W.F.SIatoo,A.H: 

P.J.King 

R.B.Park 

W.J.Nortbon 

a  D.  Bradwell 

J.J.Shide 

J.W.Glenn 


US- 


B^- 


J.Hobbs,A.M ••••.; 

S  ttrikdama,  AjM M-  *  : 

bdbyXjOOgle 
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coluniu  of  oxpenaes, " 

a  '*  siji^lflea  total  expeDses  per 

annum 

•  "&,"  total  expenses  per  month. 

3.  of  in-    Xo.  of  8tu- 
ractoi'H.i        tleiita. 

111  till 

Average  expecses  per  nnuTini, 

4, 

'  ..      3 

i  S 

9 

H 

till 

•a 

3 

1 

■J 
n 

n 

0 

III 

r 

Scboloatlo     year 

7n 

'75 

13 
16 

13 

7) 
50 

"iir, 

28 
28 
40 

4 

^150  00 

140  00 

150  00 

ISO  w 

if  160 
"400 

S<*pteral»r  1. 
lat  Monday  Out 
Ut  MoLdaj  Oct 
OtntMir  1. 

;    4     7    51  • 

Rn.  M 

6$30  00 

45  00 

0230  00 

0200  00 

6  E.C.M.. 

3|E.C.M.. 

....IE.C.M.- 

160  00 

80  00 

go  00 

20  00 

L      1.... 

lat  Mncday  Sept 
SppttidluT  10, 
iBt  Muaday  S«pu 

H^ptpmbtr. 
S^^ph'iftlpt.T  13. 
3il  vit!i'k  in  July. 
iMc'fJuIy. 
Si-jitcirilKT  1. 
latMund4i>  iJcpt- 

lat  Monday  Sept. 
Serpt^fmber, 

...      3i  115 

E.C.M.. 

170  00 
150  00 
150  00 

35  00 

36  00 
36(0 
15  00 

^2  00 
50  W 
5U  on 
IjOO 

43  00 
20  OU 

15  00 

m 

'    "270 

him 

flOO 
500 
'400 

300 

a,  000 
"  "50 
i.'iso 

150 

1    1     2!     15 

1     2,     12 

..        ll    22 

4 

"3 

"4 

4 

3 
4 

'3 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.  M.. 

7     9:     97 

"47       65 
480  1,020 
22;      4-1 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

0380  00 

!  12   111     l«< 
'..      16   540 

Free  .. 

Trm.. 

FlTje 

..        1!     20 

E.C 

18  00 
Free.. 

36  00 

600 
Frce.. 

50  00 

Free 

mm 

16   20|  40 1 

3j    4     40 

•    1:    3     12 

5:io 

30 

"75 

35 

40 

30 

172 

100 

10 

25 

101 

200 

58 

75 

123 

"is 

30 

23 

40 

3 

'266 
50 
15 

38 

40 

13 
60 
25 

991 

70 

12 

75 

80 

80 

SO 

345 

100 

22 

39 

1H8 

325 

104 

75 

186 
60 
30 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

'e.c.'m."! 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
KC.M.. 

dieo'of' 

0600  00 

240  00 

1  10'  12 

(Xitobcr  i. 

2     3     45 
5     6     40 

1     21    20 
5   14'  17b 
9   13!,... 

...t     1     12 
1     2j     14 
6!    71     87 

160  00 
225  00 

30  00 
32  00 
2500 

3G00 
40  00 
^00 

36  00 
24  00 
32  OJ 

April. 

IrtT,  Monilay  Sapt. 
l.Ht  ^rnaiUy  ScpL 
Mav  15. 

4 

4 

E.C.M.. 

0510  00 
o450  00 

ill  TVeilp'y  Sopt. 
ScpUTiilieriiS. 
J  at  MwnilaySppt, 
lift  Muo  Jay  Sept* 
SL^pUjmbur  5. 

"5 
4 
4 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

200  00 

25  00 
Free  .. 

Free'.'; 

33  00: 
Fr«e  . . 

Free  1. 

35  00 

"boo 
100 

iTJO 

4 

2 

8 
5 

5 

9 
9 

1 

9 

125 
46 

63 
CO 
15 
25 
47 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

0530  00 

"20600 

4 

4 

B.C.M.. 

50 

AagOB*  31. 
Si?pli;Eibdr  1. 

\"' 

RCM.. 
E.0 



Free  .. 
30  00 

34  00 

Vreo 

1    1 

55       4 

£00 

£00 

lit  Mottday  ftspt. 
latTuen^byfiop^ 
l*t  MoDtUy  SopL 

* 

70 
70 
18 
36 
400 
50 
50 
50 

80 

30 
123 
82 

3-5 

B.C.M.. 

100  00 

200  00 

90  00 

20  00 

20  00 

1  2!  35 

1      2r      12 

'"'5 
8 
4 
4 

3-4 

1-5 
4 
3 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

0390  00 
0460  00 

........ 

:ioo 

150 
375 

SeptA'ttibtr  la. 

Scrpteuibrr. 

R**pt<'ii]ber  20. 

^^pt(*iulHir* 

lat  Monday  Sept. 

Augofltao. 

Spptomber  15. 

Sepl*mbcr. 

Aiif,nist2a> 

o500  00 

E.C 

E.aM.. 

240  00 

2 

3 
1 

40 

1R 

E.C.M.. 

84  00 

KIQO 

63  OU 

eo 

B.6'u.'. 

o350  00 

5'    C3 
»    an 

300 

1 

RC.M.. 

140  00 

19  50 

fl  00 

600 

* 

'2 
10 

"i 
10 

130 
10 
40 

'so 

35 

100 

'« 
56 

"25 

"62 
44 

36 

130 
30 
75 

100 
54 
97 

110 
75 

108 
60 

115 
34 
60 
64 

154 
63 

480 

120 

♦ 

12 
6 

"4 

8 

"e 
5 
4 
4 

8 

4 

E.C.M.. 

150  00 

30  00 

500 

500 

300 

500 
100 

"*856 
300 

9eptembet4. 
October  1. 

E.M.... 

^  54 

S.C.M.. 

160  00 
150  00 
150  00 
180  00 
180  00 
310  00 
150  00 
130  00 
150  00 

35  00 
18  00 
50  00 
30  00 
16  00 
35  00 
90  00 
300 
27  00 

fOOO 
17  00 
60  00 
40  00 
14  00 
50  00 
30  00 
4  00 
54  00 

50  00 
17  00 

50  00 
14  00 

3d  Monday  Jan. 
IstThursd'yFeb. 
1st  Monday  Fob. 
3d  Monday  Aug. 

1st  Monday  Sept. 
Anii^asta 
January  16. 
January  a 
Middle  Jonnory. 

Ifft  Monday  Oct. 
3d  Wedn'y  Jon. 
September  11. 
Septembec 
4th  Monday  Ang. 

2 

1 

4 

5 

U 

1''^ 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

«i    60 
9i    42 

3  108 
3;    60 

4  115 
11    24 
4     35 
2     64 
4;    92 

I  •' 

S"90 

E.C.M.. 

E.C 

KC 

150 

1 

E.C.M.. 
B.G.M.. 

SO  00 

30  00 

300 

125 
100 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

O330  00 

3 

130  00 
200  00 
140  00 

35  00 

37  00 

30-40  00 

23  40 

Fi-ee.. 

8-13  00 

.40  00 
38  00 
40  00 
83  40 
24  00 
8-12  00 

40  00 
36  00 
40  00 

E.C.M.. 

3 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

R 

E.C.M> 

K.C.M - 

160  00 
120  00 

2 

5  00 

500 

1 
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Tablb  Vn.— statistics  of  INSTITUnOXS  FOB  SECOXIUH 


Name. 


Post-office  address. 


Name  of  priocipaL 


J 


Princeton  High  School 

Academy   Immaculate   Cod' 

ception. 

Bettie  Stuart  Institute 

Bloomington  Female  Seminary 
Champaign  Female  Seminary. 

Dearborn  Seminary 

Dixon  Serainarv 

Edgar  Collegiate  Institute 

Ewing  University 

Fowler  Institute 

Grand  Prairie  Seminary 

Gorman  Evangelical  Lutheran 

School 

Henry  Female  Seminary 

Jacksonville  Female  Academy 

Jennings's  Seminary 

Lake  forest  Academy 


Princeton,  HI. 
BelleviUe,  HI. 


Springfield,  HI... 
Bloomington,  111 . 
Cliampaign.  HI  . . 

Chicago,  Hi 

Dixon,  111 

Paris,  111 

Knoxville,  HI.... 

Newark,  111 

Oraaga,  HI 

Addison,  HI 


18671807  H.L.  Boltwood.. 


83  Monticello  Seminary. 

84  McDonough  Normal  and  Sci- 
entific College. 

85  Mt.  Ziou  Male  and  Female 
Seminary. 

86  Omaga  Institute 

87  Palmer's  Academy 

Saviour's  College 

89|  St  Patrick's  A^demy , 

90  Young  Ladies'  Athensenm 

91  Mercer  County  Collegiate  In- 
stitute. 

92  Flora  Academy 

93  St.  Augustine  8  School 

St.  i^tary's  Academic  Institute 


Henry,  111 

Jacksonville,  HI. 

Aurora,  HI 

Lake  Forest,  HI.. 

Godfrey,  HI 

Macomb,  HI 


Mt.  Zion,  HI  . 


Omaga,  HI 

Chicago,  III 

St.  Anne,  HI 

Sterling,  HI 

Jacksonville,  HI . 
Aledo,  HI 


100 
101 
102 

103 
104 

105 

106 


Bloomingdale  Academy 

Peru  Graced  School 

St  Paul's  High  School 

Dubuque  High  School 

Academy  of  the  Immaculat<e 
Conception. 

Hartford  Collegiate  Institute. 

Wetmore  Institute 

The  Episcopal  Female  Semi- 
nary. 

Green  Kivcr  Academy 

School  of  the  Parish  of  Good 
Shepherd. 

Mount  Olivet  School 


Yisitation  Academy . . 
IOtI  Shelby  Graded  School. 


108  New  Orleans  Central  Boys* 

Hiffh  SchooL 

109  Acacwmy  of  St  Vincent 

1 10  Hebrew  Education  Society 

111  Urauline  Order 


Floro.Hl 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

St     Mary's    of    the 

"Woods,  Ind. 
Bloomingdale,  Ind  — 

Peru,  Ina 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Hartford,  Kansas — 

Irving,  Kansas 

Topoka,  Kansas 


Elkton.  Ky 

Frankford,  Ky.... 

Gethsemane,  Ky . . . 

May8vlIle,Ky 

Shelby  ville,  Ky  . . 
New  Orleans,  La. 


1871 


1870 
18451845 
1846.11 


J.  Henderson 

Jose  ph  Warren,  D.  D . . 
Mother  Anastasie. . 
Mother  Anastaaie.. 


18G0!l84( 


1869 


18601 


ISOS" 
1868 
1871 


1865 
1866 
1859 

18C2 

1862 
1861 

1871 
1867, 

1866 

1865 

1871 
1867 


RC.Hobb8.LL.D.... 

G.G.  Manning 

Rev.  MO'Eeilly... 

W.H.  Beach 

Sister  Mary  Alphon 


B.C.. 
Fr..-. 


B.C.. 


B.C.. 


112  Westbrook  Seminary . 


Patten  Academy. 

Monmouth  Academy 

Franklin  Family  School . 
Litchfield  Academy 


113 
114 
115 
116 
117  Hampden  Academy. 


118  BluehiU  Academy 

119  Bridgeton  Academy 

120  Gould's  Academy 

121  Oak  Grove  Seminary 

122  Waterville  Classical  Institute 

123  Corinna  IJnion  Academy 

124|  East  Maine  Conference  Sem'y 
125:  Anson  Academy ^. 

120  Lincoln  Academy 


Fairfield,  La 

New  Orleans,  La 

Near  New  Orleans,  La. 

Stevens  Plains,  Mo 

Patten,  Me 

Monmouth,  Me 

Topsham.  Me 

Litchfield,  Me 

Hampden,  Me 

Bluehill.  Mo 

North  Bridgeton,  Me. . 

Bethel,  Mo 

Vassalborougb,  Me 

Watervill«,  Mo 

Corinna,  Mo 

Bucksport,  Me 


A.  D.  Chambers,  A.  M 

ProCC.KTibbets....  Pw 
Eev.  J.  N.  Leo»  A.  M. . . i  R  C 

A.J.Laughlln Dii 

Bro-FlavBin K-C- 


RC... 
RC... 


Mother  Jane  do  Chan- 

taL 
Mother  Margaret  Ma- 

RTv.McRery 

Rev.  J.  Percival 


18691868  MotherMaryHyacin«L' 

186711866;  A.  a  Chandler |Heb- 

....  |1727  Sister  St  Seraphine  ...  B.  C  • 

18311834!  Rev.  J.  C.  Snow,  A.  M. .  Uni^  • 
1847  1847l ....................... 

18091 1809  J.  &  Richardsi  jr*. ". '. ". "  *. 

....1857  RO.Linsley 

1845  1845  D.  L.  Smith 

1803 18041  Eev.  D.  H.  Fribore. ... 

130311803! 

18081608.. 

1836  1836  G.  M.  Bod^,  A.  M. . . . 

1848;1857  R.  M.  Jones 

1842il843i  J.  H.  Hanson 

1852:1852,  D.  H.  Sherman 

1850  iaS2  M.  F.  Arey,  A.  M 


North  Anson, Me ie23J1823  A.Simmons 

New  Castle,  Me 1801 W  G.  M^horlow^. . 


CoQf  ■ 

rr.- 
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Xaofln-. 
fftructors. 

No.  of 
dent 

1  = 

mi 

P  s  s  s 

ATcni|;o  oxptme^B  per  annum. 

3 

it 

6 

3    2 

1 

1 

^ 
5 
C 
^ 

S4     \o^-'^ 

to 

a 
la 

1 

1 

nt    1 

1^ 

1. 
1^ 

Scholflifdf?     y*ar 
begluji- 

6 
12 

11 
5 
6 
9 

145 
180 

5 


142 
350 

98 

eo 

70 
170 

2S7 
530 

103 

4-5 
3-6 

E.  C.  M. 

$25  00 
a  260  00 

a  350  00 

$200  00 

118  00 

130  00 

(30  00 

300 
200 

AngU8t28. 

i  s 

1     4 

60 
70 



a  300  00 

2    4 

2-4 

30 

1!    8 

170 

1 

. 

1'    1 

8 
4 
6 
2 

4 

41 

25 

6G 

eo 

143 

13 
500 
168 
600 

1 

4 

a  300  06 
a  ICO  00 
a  190  00 
a200  00 

11    1 

84 
94 

59 
64 

1  •» 

'i\    3 

15!?'  i-a 

a... 

142 

^, 

0-4 

2    91  11 

1*66 
86 

"'64 

45 

28 
50 

151 
155 

18 
131 

66 

20 

30 
80 

151 

0  275  00 
a2C0  00 
a380  00 

1,000 

1,579 

550 

1,000 

40 

200 

60 

6    6  1*2 

321    3-4 
104   3-6 

13[l         A 

&    3     » 



..  1  12 

12 
2 

2 

a  261)  00 
a  165  00 

ll    1 

130 
65 

58 

2-3 

y 

2-4 

a  170  00 

1 
1     4 

..11  t 

11    l!    2 

70 

'     0 

I45I      ^ 

566 

50 

250 

73 
14 
12 

75 
364 
133 
50 
30 

44 
50 

40 
70 

104 
170 

150 

"85 
36 
45 
30 
62 

178 

76 

173 

6 

18 
350 
175 

30 
378 
102 

30 
120 

36 
75 
100 

40 
65 

40 

75 

39 

21 
120 
100 
75 
33 
27 

"'47 
103 

149 
173 
20 

TO 

4'  11'  ir. 

a  275  00 

;3 

4 

3 
10 

" 

11 

4 

.'.'.. 

E.  C.  M. 

E.  C.  M. 

E.  M 

160  00 

24  00 

30  00 

30  00 

September. 
September. 

...!  10 

350.... 
175  r_» 

150  00 

30  00 

24  00 

100 
2,200 

800 
200 
300 
150 
400 

l8t  Mon.  in  Sept 

16 

2 
0 

September  L 

1 

105 
742 
225 
80 
150 

80 
125 
100 

80 
135 

40 

75 

143 

170 

21 

270 

100 

ICO 

69 

72 

30 

109 

341 

3 

"e 
4 

E.  C.  M. 
E.  C.  M. 
E.  C.  M. 

18-30  00 

September  26. 

2 

September  11. 

a  1 

al,20000 

let  Mon.  in  Sept 

f    3^     4 

Free  .. 
30  00 

Free  .. 
20  00 

Free 
40  00 

iBt  Mon.  in  S^pt 

12 
3 

"•i 

1 

3 
5 
10 
9 

12 

4 
3 
» 

2 
5 

5 

10 

4 

6 

6 
7 
19 
9 
2 
3 
3 
3 
7 

7 

E.G.  M 

180  00 

l8t  Mon.  in  Sept 

1 

... 

2 
1 

3 
4 

E.  c.  ii'. 

E.C.M-. 

6  208  00 

15-45  00 
30  00 

Free  .. 
40  00 

15  00 
40  00 

1,000 

September  20. 
3d  Monday  Sept 

V 

75  00 
200  00 

100  00 

C   30  00 
)    60  00 
C   12  50 
\    4000 

200 
500 

l8t  Monday  May. 

7 

4 

E.C.M.- 

50  00? 
12000  s 
30  00 
40005 

30  00 

l8t  Monday  Sept 

2 

E.  C    . 

l8t  Monday  Sept 

a.... 

E.C.  M 

Ist  of  January. 

...     6 

E.  M 

20  00 

500 
33  00 

September  15. 

4     3 

7 
5  7 

e.c.m!. 

15  00 

15  00 

'i*666 

900 

'"'356 

1,000 

Ist  Monday  Sept 

1   18 

O170  00 
0356*66 

November  3. 

si    4 

l'    2 
2^    1 

3 
4 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

140  00 

18  00 
10  00 
900 

24  00 
800 
10  50 

700 
800 
10  50 

3d  Monday  Aur. 
Ist  Monday  Sept 
Last  TucsV  Feb. 
2dWedn8'ySept 

1     2 

'3^ 

E.C.M.. 

140  00 

'356*60 
160  00 
350  GO 
126  75 
IGOOO 
50  00 
350  00 

4  36 
18  00 
10  00 
20  00 
20  00 

15  00 
22  00 

6  00 

16  00 

530 
20  00 

7  00 
24  00 

5  00 

3  00 
24  GO 
10  00 
20  00 

4  80 
20  00 

7  CO 
24  00 

5  00 
3  00 

24  00 
10  00 
20  00 

400lLa«tTue8'yAng. 

-I--' 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

5001  Last  Mon'y  May. 

100  September. 

200!  l8t  Tuesday  Sept. 

2;  3 

3     2 
l'    4 

2  4 

3  3 

1'    a 

6 
5 
5 
6 
6 
4 

70 
67 
132 
79 
54 

80 
33 
130 
76 
3G 
39 

46 

150 

3  E.C.M.. 
....  E.C.M.. 
3-4  E.C.M.. 

3  E.C.M.. 

4  E.C.M.. 

""t^'bb 

700 

""56 

400 

1,200 

Ist  Tuesday  Sept. 

2d  Monday  Aug. 

Ist  Monday  Sept 

Ut  Monday  Sept 

3d  Monday  May. 

August 

l8t  Monday  Sept. 

1     1 

.,. 

104 

•*" 

RC.M.. 

C    16  00 

\  24  00 

24  00 

V        ,75 

1      i      1 

"1    —1 

^    20  00  > 

Oig  ii^eu  uy  ^ 
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Table  VIL-STATISTICS  OP  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  SBCO}a)AlT 


I 


Kajno^ 


1^ 

i:» 

III 

IJ 
m 
ij() 

137 

J'JH 

Itfl 
110 
141 

113 
144 


VrmUMeo  luUlfw. 


Chpiryfltld  Acadrm j^.  ^ .  „ . .  - ,  Chwry field,  M© 

?"ulf<inl  FiniJilf  Si-iiituarj finmh  ^ipr|iifj,P,0.,aicL 


Htonmnrn  St'hool  fur  Girla.-. 
fit.  Tiiiiulby's  ll&ll. __..„,__ 


Chnrlutti?  Hall . ,.  ..,.„. 

>ii»ln:^  Dame  tuAtituti>  .,..*.. 

Wrfu  l!i  a  m  r[i;rli  s^  Iiool 

IHiEirhsini  Free  Siliool-  ...,.* 

Ik'S: bj  Afadt^my . . .,.»... 

]Iaiiovi'r  Acaiiiamy 

riirtriijr  Aciukio V  . ♦ , 

('hntlianj  Ul^ti  Scbool 

Ildt4m  Hi;;li  SrbfK*!   , 

ITitclKNH-L  Vrov  Ili^li  ScUwil. 
Tj) rtU i (■  li  Frmitli? *St iniaary . . , 

Willbf ijii  Souiiuftrv- 

Ui;;U  S.inMl /. 

Eijgljsli  Hi^h  School 


Randy  SpHtiff,  Md, 
CutoDavule,  Md 

HockviUe,  Md  .... 


St.Mary'uCrmntypMd 

nultlmrpre,  Md . . , . 

Wn?iitlinmH  Majw 

,\  ndtiverT  MAtta  ...,„,. 

lUngbjtm.  Maas 

Ilikiirtvifr,  M^aa .,,,,.. 

iMisburj',  Miuw .= . 

Chathjini.  Mam 

Mnt<»n.  Mjuw.„ 

nrliiil3<'H  Mftas 

Ijiftwii  h,  Milft^ 

Knsi  TT[ii]iptorTi  KbiHr. 

Nr«df,iiii,  Mmui 

lUialKm,  Mora 


I       I 


s 


...  mb 


Name  o£  princifoL 


T»7 
If4ijl-«44 


117  Went  NflwUm  Scbooi  .,„....,  Wtsiit  Kt?wtcin,  Man*  . ,  \K^  i'«4  N.  T.  Allen 


1  ^  S^jutli  Ik'rltshlro  Institato. . ,  -  - 

1-19  Lat\ri.'in:«  Ai^^dt'ni v  . , . . ^ 

laO  MuildHu'ud  Ilifili  rtthiwl 

]jI   LutjrQfiti:r  Ai'^dotuy  ...►,, , 

ir^a  ShilJii'kl  Hli;U  ^?U^d 

Ija  Ilnwtiil  Afttdt^inv  ...„„,. 

Wc^ntinhiHliT  iil^li  Schoidand 

DhtQuM  AcodocDY  and  Uliih 

Wtipltjyjui  Acadrniy  . 

P h ! HI pH  A  cad^my  ^ , ^  *  ^ 

MiiutM>]i  Ai:iidi^tny  .........,,, 

It©  Brid];owflK:r  Aca<li*mv... 

160  Concord  Hiuk  and  dnuanuir 

ScLlDOl. 

Tin  miner  Academy 

Lt^ifL^stcr  Acndimjy 

HiiCli  mid  Tulinftn  HcIhhjI  . .  „ . 
Ciirul.irtdgft  Uh^h  Hehoctl  ...... 

Ff Jfiudfl'  Acail<.'iii  y 

Xj^wpi.^nco  Arndrmv  r,....,,.* 
\Vhr'Jiti>iJ  Ih'IiiuIu  ^t^mlnary... 
St.  I^jHtick'tt  I'V'Tunk'  .Academy 

Woici'ftier  .\ciidrmv „ . . ^ . 

Chainuiy  Hull  SclirjcVl .......... 

X  or  til  UridcoTvaiiT  flljih  Sch'L 
Oililtinr^  HrdT  Sdifiol.    , 

ill'  >V  ij  Cjxjlt\H*l 

lliipkina's  Ac4idemy 

Warren  Academy 

Hiuadale  High  School 

The  Misses  Clarks'  School .... 
Detroit  Pabllc  High  School. .. 

Clarkston  Union  Graded  School 


ij-'i 
i:  I 

I 
I-  ■ 


JT74 
H63 
1106 

1784 
«6 


H55 
H28 
H41 
1-05 
H21 


F.  A.  Campbell 

J.S.Hallowell , 

R.  C.  Marahall  and  S. ! 

H.Colei 
C.  H.  MiUer 


P.E. 


•I- 


J.  D.  Abrahams.. 

N.  F.  D.  Browne . . 

Mother  Marv iRC 

G.  W.  WijMfin 

W.  G.  GoWSmith .' 


F.  J.  Marah . 

Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone  ...i 

E.  W.  Wripht,A.M.   

A.  F.  Blaiadell ' 

8.  D.  Hunt i 

E.  W.  Norwood 

Rev.  J.  C.  (^wles Coag- 

M.  Henahaw Coag  . 

C.  Cummings  .. 
C.  M.  Camaton. 


Nt*w  llnribftrongli .....  l§:jii 
Grul^n,  Mass  — .  * . , . .  .I'HU  1  ^TO 
Mui  Iduhtafl,  Mjisa. . . .  J . . .  1 1^49 
LftnraHter,  Masa [IS^ 


,  !kfHM  . 


1^ 
155 
ISG 
W8 


1(11 

iGi 
IGU 
l&l 

im 

IC 
lUP 
ICi 
170 
17  J 

in 
i;a 

174 
175 
17G 
177 

178 


Titiiitc^n, 
VWiutmiuator,  Haaa, 


Britljii'watJi^ri 


179 

180;  Saint  Paal  Female  Seminary. 
181 ;  Siaters  of  Notro  Damo 

182  Select  School 

183  German  Catholic  Seminary.., 

1841  Chatfleld  Graded  School 

185,  Shattuck  School 

186  Saint  Croix  Valley  Academy. . 

187;  Grorohmd  Strminanr 

1^  Amnraption  Chnrch,  German 

I     Catholic  School. 
1891  Saint  Joseph's  Academy 


Bavfltdd,  Mnea  . 
Lidpf»ti?r,  Miva 
Nt»wbiirv|M)fTt  M_ 

ClUHblitl^JO,  ^[:l^4r 

New  IkMliunl,  Maat .,. 
F^lninEttb,  Maasj...... 

Xnrt(iTi>  Masm.... . 

Lfi well,  MaAti,  - , . . . 

M'tirn'ttti^r,  MAAg ...... 

B-tM^tinj,  Mafla. 

X.  UridifiAvatnt,  Masa 
N'^'^  'Hini!t.  Mn*s 

Irlil*:!  itw,   ^kUM 

Hadloy,  Mass 

Wobum,  Mass 

Hinsdale,  Maas 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Chtfkatoo,  Mich 

Saint  Paul,  Minn 

Mankato,  Minn 

Mankato.  Minn 

HokaKMinn 

Chatfleld,  Minn 

Farlbanlts  iiinn 

Afton,  Minn 

Waaiojra,  Minn 

Saint  Paal,  Minn 


1H70 

l7t>iJ  1194 


l7ir7i:D7 

1*^^11-85 
I7'*i  1778 

l7L».i;i;99 


17^1 

i7W  i:84 

l^f4  i'S5 
....  l-M 


:::il 


1837 


M 

S6 
.o51 

181711817 


isao 


1827 


1839 
1856 

i8es 


1806 
1865 


Saint  Paul,  Minn RC-^ 


M.M.  Tracy 

Rev.  J.  Fletcher., 
W.  W.  Wllkina.. 
W.  A.  Eilboara . . 
AxineE.  Fitch..., 
J.  B.  Reed.  A.  B.. 
G.W.  BaUey 


v.  M.  Howard. 


Fait.. 

Coag.. 
Cong.. 
Coa?.. 
rait.- 


ILS. 


Rev.  E.Cook,  D.D.. 

F.  W.  Tilton 

Rev.  C.  Hammond. A.]iL  Cong 
C.  C.  Woodman,  A.  U 
H.  K.Spanlding.... 


L.  W.Stanton.... 

C.  A.  Wetmore  . . 
A.  H.  Thomp««>n . 
L.R.Wim8ton.-. 

J.  Tetlow 

L.  Hnnt 

Mrs.  C.  C.  Metcalf  .... 
Sister  I>6air6o 

D.  Weston 

Cnahinc  &,  Tadd 

E.  Parker,  jr.,  A.  M.. 

J.  B.  Clark 

S.  Tucker,  A.  M 

G.H.  White i 

W.A.Stone |Co««- 

Miaa.  P.  A.  Holden  ....  C««  . 

Mary  H.  Clark 

J.  Ml  Wellington. 

R  A.  Whitwam . . 


P.B. 


L.  Wright 

Rev.  J.  l)obbin 


Pwi 


B.G. 
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a  of  in- 1 
ructora,! 


No.  of  8ta- 
douts. 


1:    2 
3     4 

2| 


4 

22i  25 
1 


2G 
31 
13 
20 
10 
21  20 
4  46 
7 

9|  220 
3  36 
18   540 


3 

11 
1     2 

•    ? 


5|  13 

3!    6 


ll    2 


1     2     20 


2     3 


01 
49 
42 

44 

r 
110 

180 
27 
15 
3 

46 

210 

42 


110 
10 
44 


57 


25 


33 


93... 


56 


40     33 
233  815 


65 

170 
38 
67 
56 
30 
40 
42 
44 

104 
50 

220 
84 

540 

116 

60 
94 
35 
45 
70 
54 
79 

50 

504 

228 

152 

77 

82 

44 

124 

284 

333 

56 

35 

134 

500 

58 

223 

101 

27 

45 

38 

75 

40 

SO 

206 

206 

75 

240 

16 

lie 

375 
93 

113 

73 

1048 


3-4 
3 
4 
5 
4-6 
3-4 
3 
3 

4-18 

4 

4 

4 


7....     65      65l....  E.  C 


C  p  B  S 


E.C.M. 
E.  M... 
KC.M. 

E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 

E.C.M. 

E.C.M. 
E.  M... 


E.C.M. 


KC.M. 
KC.M. 
E.  C.  M. 
E.  C.  M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.M... 

E.C.M- 

E.C.M, 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 


E.C.M. 
E 


B.C.M.. 

KC.M.. 

E.C 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
KC.M.. 


KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KM  ... 
K  C.  M. 
K  C.  M. 
KC.M. 


KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC.M. 
KC... 

E 

KC.M. 

KC.M. 


KC... 
KM... 
KC... 
KM... 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
KC... 
KC... 
KM... 


Average  expenses  ]>er  annum. 


118  00  $108  00 

I  200  00 

aS50  00 


0210  00 


30  00 


a200«0 
0  00 


100  00 


oSOOOO 
12  00 


12  00 


a400  00 


a240  00 


0300  00 


225  00 


175  00 
150  00 


200  00 


200  00 
200  00 
140  00 


340  00 

200  00 
160  00 


275  00 


200  00 


200  GO 


164 


150  00 
210  00 


180  00 


13  50 
50  00 


20  00 
60  00 
28  00 


20  00 
U  00 
24  00 
Free  . 


Free  .. 
34  00 
45  00 


60  00 
100  00 
30  00 
20  00 


10  00 


13  00 
800 


16  Oi: 


45  00 
24  00 
30  00 


27  00 
Free.. 


6  00 
33  00 


160  00  36-48  00 
150  Oi. 
Free  .. 


600 


34  00 
Free 


C  10 
\   16 


18  00 


$4  50 


16  00 


40  00 


30  00 


28  00 
Free  . 


Free 
6  00 
45  Oi 


; 100  00 

36  00 
24  00 


10  00 
1306 


34  00 


45  00 
27  00 
40  00 


42  00 
Free 


6  o;» 

83  00 


50  00 
Free 


33  00 
Free 


800 


ll 


$5  00 
34  00 


16  00 


20  00 
*5  00 


30  00 


Free 


Free 
35  00 
5ft  00 


30  00 

15  00 
600 


10  00 

i3'oo 


34  00 


37  00 


43  00 
Free 


6  00 
15  00 


*28  00 
Free 


34  00  34  00 


U 

^S 


400 


ScholMtic    year 
begins— 


400 
3,000 


1,300 
**206 


100 
100 
150 


500 
1,200 
1,800 

148 


500 
2, 500 


300 
5,000 


1,800 
700 


2,500 
300 


3,000 
300 


50a 


500 
300 

-I 


300 


3,309 
300 

100 


500 


3dWodn8'ySept. 

October  1. 

Ist  Monday  Sept. 

October  1. 
September  15. 

September  1. 

Ist  Monday  Sept. 
Ist  Monday  Sept. 
1st  Monday  Apr. 
September. 
September  1. 

1st  Monday  Sept. 
September  1. 

Middle  of  Aug. 
Lost  "Wed'y  Aug. 
September  30. 
Ist  Monday'  Sept. 
3d  Monday  Sept 

3d  Wed'y  Sept. 

September  13. 
S«^pteraber  1. 
December  1 
Ist  Wed'y  Sept. 

1st  Monday  Sept 
1st  Monday  Sept. 

August  35. 

4th  Wed'y  Aug. 
Aug.  23. 

Last  Wed'y  Aug. 
2d  Monday  Sept 
August  28. 

3d  Tuesday  Aug. 
August  23. 
1st  Mondsy  Sept. 
1st  Monday  Sept 
Ist  Monday  Sept. 
1st  ^londay  Sept. 
lat  Thursy  Sept. 
Ist  Monday  S«^pt. 
Ist  Monday  Sept 
September  1 1. 
Last  Mon'y  Aug. 
3d  Wed'y  Sept 
Last  part  of  Aug. 
August  30. 
September. 
April. 

Ist  Monday  Sept 
Ist  Monday  Sept 

August  38. 


September  13. 
September  14. 


*Each. 
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NonWi 


190  MncBrown'fl  School. 

191  Pariah  School 

192  Fair  Lawn  Inntituto.. 
193,  Macon  Male  School. . 

194 


Poutotoo  Mole  Academy 

Caasville  Inatihite 

Liherty  Hljih  Si'hix)! , 

Clinton  Coiinty  Male  and  Fe- 
male Institute. 

Stewarti*ville  Seminarv.' , 

Male  and  Foiaalo  Seminary. . . 

Saint  Joseph's  Academy  

James's  Institute , 

High  School 

High  School 

Van  Rensselaer 

Sacred  lleart  Convent 

Malo  and  Female  Acadvmy. .. 

Sbelby  High  School 

Summit  Institute 

Fomalo  Seminary 

Institute  of  Holy  Innocenta  . . 

Lincoln  Institut4) 

()  Fallon  Polytechnic  Institate 

C«nt<«ocook  Academy 

Bath  Academy 

McCollom  luHtituto 

Farmingtou  High  School 

Peterborough  High  School... 

lia  vmond  U igh  School 

Dublin  High  School 

Lancaster  Acadeni,Y 

Wolt'eborough  Christian  In- 
stitute. 

Kimball  Union  Academy 

Pinkerton  Academy 

Blanchard  Acatlemy 

Pittstield  Academy 

Francestown  Academy 

227  New  Hampton  Literary  and 
Biblical  Institution. 
New  Ipswich  Applotun  Acad*y 


220  St.  Paul's  School 

230  Now  Hampshire  Conference 

Seminary  and  Female  Col- 
lege. 

231  New  London  Institution 

232  Gilmauton  Academy 

233  Atkinson  Academy 

234,  Manchester  High  School 

235  Penacook  Academy 

236  Stevens  High  School 

237  Concord  High  School 

23e  Littleton  Graded  School 

239  New    Jersey    Classical   and 

Scientific  Institute. 

240  Trenton  Academy 

241  St.  Mary's  Hall 

242'  ClassiCtil     and     Commercial 

I     High  SchooL 

243  South  Jersey  Institate 

244  Pennington  Seminary  and  Fe- 

male Collegiate  Institnie. 

245  WestfieldAcademy  and  Union 

School. 
24C'  Yates  Polytechnic  Institute  . . 

247|  Falley  Seminary 

248|  Watkins  Academic  and  Union 

I     School. 
249t  Fairfield  Academy 


105; 

19(51 

107 

198 
199 
200 
201, 
20-2' 
203, 
2041 
'2051 
206 
207 
209 
209' 
210 
211 
212j 
213: 
214 
215 
210 
217 
21b 
219 
220 
221 

222 
223 
224; 
225i 


PtHil««ac«  )Si1citii«t- 


Saint  Paul,  Minp. 
Ked  Wine,  Minn  . 
Jackson, Minn  ... 
Macon,  Minn 

Pontotoc,  Miss... 

Cas8vil]e.Mo 

Liherty,  Mo 

PlatUburgh,  Mo. . 


1871 


Name  of  prindpaL 


l?<rr'  Miss.  M.  A.  Moseley., 
1671  KCSimonds 

.  I  Rev.  J.  D.  West 

I870i  A.  S.  White 

18G^' Q.  Hughes 

18701  E.  C.  Thomas 


P.l. 
:P.E. 


Stewarteville,  Mo  . 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Hannibal,  Mo 

Saint  James,  Mo . . 

Bolivar.  Mo 

Pleasant  Hope,  Mo 
H vdeburgh.  Mo  . . . 
Saint  Louis,  Mo... 
New  London,  Mo. . 
Shelhyville,Mo.... 
Marshfield.Mo.... 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Jcllbrson  City,  Mo. 
Jefferson  City,  Mo. 

Saint  Louis.  Mo 

Contoocookville,  N.  H  . 
Bath,  N.  H 
Mount  Vernon,  N.  H  . .  IfM  ■ 
Farming^n,  N.  H  . . 
Peterborough,  N.  H 

Kavmond,  N.  II 

DubUn,  N.  H 

Lancaster,  N.  H. 


1863 
!l.''53' 
1864 

1^69 


Rev.  W.O.H.  Perry. 
Rev.M.MeIlhany... 

Father  O'NeU 

J.&Clark 

J.  A.  Race 


l>- 


Rev.  J.  Greer 

Ir27  Madame £. Tucker....  RC. 

I -60  J.  H.  Langhlin 

I  70;  Rev.  J.  W.  Adldason 

1-69'  Hattie  L.  Noble 

)  52!  Rev.  O.  Bolkley 

■6&  Sister  Clara l 

t-G6|R.Bw  Foster I 

I  >67  Regis  Chanrenct ; 

►  -57'  Thorn.  B.  Richardson..  X.  J  .. 

I   18  S.F.Longee 

I  49.  D.  A.  Anderson Coaf.. 

I  69  Prol  C.E.  Harrington  ] 

C.M.  Emery 


Wolfeborough,  N.  H. . . 


Meriden,N.H... 

Derry,N.  H 

Pembroke,  N.  H. 
Pittafleld,  N.H.. 


Francestown,  N.  H 

New  Hampton,  N.  H  . . 

New  Ispwich,  N.  H 


St  Paul's,  N.H. 
Tilton,N.H.... 


New  London,  N.  H 

Gilmanton,  N.  H 

Atkinson,  N.H 

Manchester.  N.  H 

FishervUle.  N.  H 

Claremont,  N.H 

Concord,N.  H 

Littleton,  N.  H 

Hight«town,N.J 


Trenton,  N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  J 

LawrencoviUe,  N.  J  ... 


Bridgeton.N.J.... 
Pennington,  N.  H  . 


Weatfield,  N.Y 


IKJS 


lbl4 

i8ie 


lBti6| 

1^15 
1819 


J.Smith 

J.  W.  Simonda Chr.. 


J.  E. Goodrich \Cm- 

Coof.. 


Rev.  RG.  Parsons.. 

W.M.Larvin 

V.Lang 

1800  1^00;  G.  W.  Flint,  A.  B  . 

A-  B.  Meservey. . . 


lKi3;i&53 

i 

17^9^:87 

\ 
1955  1856 


E.  W.Westgate 

Rev.H.A.Coit,D.D 
Rev.  L.D.  Barrowa.  D J) 


180-11^53  H.M.Willard,  A-M. 
,.    1794  R.E. Avery,  A.M... 

;ii|  1T89;  W.E.Bunien 

..  W.W.Colbum 


F.B.. 
P.E... 


1  rt7  A.J. Servain, A- M . 

i  <i5  J.  D.  Bartley,  A.  M  . 

nn  J.J.Ladd,A.M.... 

ltf;.-]sS4  H.A.Pratt 


ITr ."» I  TSl  G.  S.  Grosveoor  . . 
1&1C  tF:i7  Rev.  E.  K.  Smith  . 
IblO  H.  fiamilly,  D.  D  . 


IPGnihTO 
lfeJ^!ltJ9 

lF:[Jlf30 


Chittenango,  N.  T. . 

Fulton,  N.  Y IP57I 

Watkins,  N.  Y 'lf«3! IHSi 


Fairfield, N.Y llgoa.^lKO  G. 

Digitized  by 


H.J.Tras1c 

Thomas  H«nlon . 


John  S.  Fosdick 


J.W.Hall,  A.B 
Rev.  J.  Gitmoar,  A.  M 
J.  L.  Mark 


fe^p 


Ba|>t 


P.B.. 
PWI- 
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ofin- 
ictora. 

No.   of   stu- 
donts. 

Average  expenses  per  annam. 

0 

=1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

i 

3 

Scholastic  year 
begins— 

! 

27 
17 
25 
50 

55 

20 

18 
70 

47 
35 
95 
50 

55 

23 

70 
110 

(V) 

**7 
3-6 

E.  C 

E.M.... 

3 

E.C.M 

E.  C 

$200  00 

$50  00 

$20  00 

110  00 

4tb  Monday  Sept. 
September  or  Oct. 

2d  Monday  Sept 

E.  C 

150  00 

(2  50 
{5  00 

I 

1 

S 

1 

2 
4 

? 

3-4 

9 

4 

1 

', 

no 

120 

a 

1 

3 

1 

75 
161 
35 
30 

3-4 

9 

3-4 

:::::::::::::::::: 

4^ 

•18i 

135 

Ki5       7 
120   3-4 

E.C.M. 

20000 

40  00 

1.500 

1st  Taesday  Sept. 

« 

1 

.... 

48 
50 
84 
163 
34 
130 
130 
44 
54 
64 

4-6 

3-4 

3 

1 

•^ 

........ 

3 

1 
4 

.... 

^'m 

"go 

29 
2a 

2-3 

E 

Free. 

rree. 

Free. 

24,000 

2d  Monday  Oct 
3d  Wedn'y  Aug. 

n 

3     70 
3     15 
3      32 

1 

^ 

3-4 

E.C.M.. 

150  00 

15  00 

2100 

21  00 

600 

1st  Wodn'y  Sept 

1 

2 

.... 

9 

4 

64 

1 
4 

9 
3 
2 
2 

2 

8 

6 

10 
9 

9 

4 

21 

68 

173 
93 
14 
25 

20 

78 

45 
153 

18 
60 

76 
62 
18 
25 

ir 

54 
55 

39 
128 

249 
155 
32 
50 

37 

132 

100 

153 

"'3 

3 
3 

"3 

3 

3-4 

7 

E.C  .... 

4  25 

16  50 

30  00 
20  00 
15  00 

17  00 
(20  00 

{ssoo 

22  00 
24  00 

5  00 
24  00 

30  00 
20  00 
18  00 
18  00 

J  24  00 

26  00 

30  00 

3 

4 
2 
1 
1 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 
E,C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C 

E.C.M.. 

KC.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

#18  00 
.    42  00 

"iso'oo 

25  00 
10  00 

15  00 

a500 

125  00 

108  00 

126  00 
150  00 
160  00 

160  00 

116  00 

140  00 

24  00 

39  00 
20  00 
18  00 

2,600 
259 
350 

Last  Tuea.  Ang. 

Angnst  23. 
August  23. 

September  1. 

1 
3 

4 

24  00 
26  CO 

30  00 

400 
3,000 

500 

6,000 

Middle  of  Aug. 
August  21. 

Last  Wedn'y  but 

one  in  Aug. 
Ist  Thurs.  Sept 

4 

120  00 

•> 

261 
38 

0300 

3d  Wedn'y  Aug. 

3 

140  00 

12  00 

15  00 

15  00 

a200 

3.     4 

V 

4 

20  00 
31  00 

24  Op 
30  OD 

4tb  Wedn'y  Aug. 

9 

4 
4 
8 
8 

85 
150 

3 

6 

Last  Wed.  Aug. 

4 

iir> 

37 

23 
50 

227 

152 

100 

209 

97 

50 
175 

564 

173 

n 

S19 

4 

'5 
4 

3 
3 

3-5 

E.C.M.. 
RC.M.. 

0250 

4tli  Wedn'y  Aug. 

1st  Monday  Sept 
Ist  Tuesday  Oct 

1 

3   100 

29  209 
8^    97 

8     30 
11   125 

15  337 

33  00 

48  00 

20  00 

2,"  466 
4,000 

300 
1,000 

9n 

E.M.... 
E.C.M.. 

E.  C.  M. . 

0450 
0375 

4 

160  00 

40  00 

50  00 

15  00 

1st  Wedn'y  Sept 
September  la 

4 

E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 

0273 

to 

13  50 

2100 

900 

t . . 

July  23. 

4 
1 

8!    49    "60 
2     35     37 

10  141     Tfi 

3-6 
3 

E.C.M.. 
KC 

20  00 

120  00 

30  00 
13  00 

27  00 

38  00 
24  00 

6  00 

40  00 
6  00 

726 
546 

1st  Monday  Sept 
AnirnBt  28. 

s 

KC.M  . 

160  00 

5. 000  3d  l^oek  AninistL 

Oi^itizetJ  by  V 
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Table  VH.— STATISTICS  OF  XXSTITUTION'S  FOR  SECOSDAEI 


2,-1 
ST)- 

254 

uno 
2:.7 
2:>8 
ijTin 

SCO 
261 
2»5i 

2r.3, 

2G-I 
2Co 

2CG 
S67 

2G.^ 
2G1»! 


2731 
274 


276 
2T7 
27^ 
27i)j 
2^0 
2@1 

I 

2J^2 
2fc4 

2?rJ 

2^0 
287 

2H-i 
28!l, 
31H)| 

anj' 

202 
203, 

294, 

295 

29(< 

«7, 

208 
2JiH| 

3no: 

30l' 
302! 
30'j! 

30 «' 

3<tG| 
307 

I 


Batavia  Union  School  and 
AcniU'niv. 

Ten  IJrocolc  Fr«»  Academy  . . . 

Middlebury  Arademy 

Nfl|ilc'H  A  cadeiny 

A  nu-nia  .Seminary 

Wr.TTeiiKbnnrh  Aradcray 

Lawrt'ncox  illo  Academy 

I^uion  A<;jvleniy  of  B<»lieville  . 

Sf .  Philo!m*na'»  School 

N unda  Aeiidcmy 

KiujjRton  A oftdeniy 

Nowton  C«dl»;giato  Institnt'O  . . 

Little  Falls  Academy 

Kopersvillo  Union  Seminary  . . 

An;rn8ta  Academy 

Owi'Ko  Free  Academy  and 
Union  S<'hool. 

Cayuca  Lnki*  Academy 

Oneida  Seminary 

St.  John'H  School 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Semi- 
nary. 

Troy  "nigh  School 

Utica  Aca<lcmy 

Covin«;tou  Academy 

St.  Stephen's  Latin  School 

Walton  Academy  and  Union 
S<-hool. 

SL  (Catherine's  School  of  our 
Lady  of  Mercy. 

Ilnutiujiton  Union  School 

(Jroton  Academy 

Union  School  mid  Academy. . . 

Warwick  Institute 

AVilson  Union  Scho<a 

Palmyra  Classical  Union 
Scliool. 

Gary  Collegiate  Seminary 

Institute  of  Mercy 

Kochcbter  Free  Academy 

Lockport  Union  School 

New  Berlin  Academy 

(Jilbertsville  Academy 

Ke«*80ville  Union  Fi-e'o  School 

Delaware  Literary  Institute.. 

Fort  Edwai*d  CoUeciate  Insti- 
tute. 

Saint  Mary's  School  for  Girls 

Black  lUver  Conference  Serai- 
nar^'. 

Cambridge  Washington  Semi- 
nary. • 

McchanicRville  Academy 

Mount  Morris  Union  Free 
Scho<iL 

Lyons  Union  School  and  Acad- 
emy. 

North  Granville  Ladies'  Semi- 
nary. 

Arpyle  Academy 

Tro V  Fcnmle  Seminary 

Grfftith  Institute 

Ilartfonl  Academy 

Free  Scliool  of  Sacrexl  Heart. . 

Academic  Dt'partment  Ches- 
ter Union  Free  School. 

Aca<lemy  of  the  Sacrcil  Heart 

Baldwin'sville  Free  Academj* 

Saint  Michael's  School 

Canton  Academy  and  Graded 
SchooL 


Frankllnville.X.Y.... 

Wyoming,  N.Y 

Naples,  N.  Y 

Ameuia,  N.  Y 

Warrensburch,  X.  Y  . . 
Lawrenceville,  N.  Y... 
Belleville;  N.Y........ 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

NundalN.Y 

KiujTHton,  N.  Y 

Newton,  N.Y 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y 

South  DanKville,  N.  Y  . 

An^nsta.  N.  Y 

Owego,  N.Y 


1PC2 

1 181 8 

IMK) 

jiscs 

'It44 

iN'l 

IRJ4 
1826 


lfC7 
1360 

inro 

l^"2fii 
IbOOi 

lK(i5 


W.M.  Benson ! 

F.W.Forbes iB>|i:  • 

A.  J.  Osbom ' 

S.F.I->oiit IM.E ... 

iLK.ru>bin8oii.  AB..! 

C.  Cunuin^ham ' I 

W.W.  Grant,  A.B ' 

Brother  Anpelus R.C....^ 

W.  IL  Truc«<iale,  A.M.! 

C.Curtis,  A.M lEef 

C.L.Teol 

Ilov.  W.  F.  Bridge ' 

W.  A.  Dausom I 


1852 
1844 
I&51 

1834 

lS2e  T.  LGriawold 


Aurora,  N.Y 1801 1790' C.  Kelsey,  A.  M ; 

Oneida,  N.  Y iSo?  I8.V  J.  D.  Houphton Prw 

Sing  Sing.  N.Y '....  18C0;  Rev.  J.  RGibeon,  D.D.'P.E 

Troy,N.Y 18G4,  Pa$ v. H. Gabriels liC 

Troy,  N.Y L..il853  D.Beattie,  A.M ! 

Uticy»,  N.Y '  18141818.  G.  C.  Saw*>er  . 


Covincton,  N.  Y. . 
New  York  City,  N.  Y  . 
Walton,  N.Y 


I  W.  H.  Winchester i 

....  19C6  Rcv.E.McGlynB,D.D.lB.C  . 
1854  ie54j  T.  D.  Barclay I 


New  York  City,  N.  Y  .  1858  1850  Mother  M.  Augustine  .  B.C 


Hnntington,  N.  Y  . . 

Groton.:N.  Y 

Newark.  N.Y 

Warwick.  N.Y 

AVilsr.u,  N.Y 

Palmyra,  N.Y 


Oakficld,N.Y 

Gn'enbush.  N.  Y  . . . 
Kochester,  N.  Y 


Lockport,  N.  Y 

New  Berlin,  N.Y... 
Butternuts,  N.  Y... 

Kee8e\ille,  N.  Y 

t^anklin,  N.  Y...  . 
Fort  Ed\vard,  N.  Y. 

Albany.  N.Y 

Antwerp,  N.  Y.  ... 


Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Mechanics ville,  N.  Y 
Mount  Morris,  N.  Y 


;  183C 1659  C.  G.  Holyoko 

11837  lt07  M.M.Baldwin 

|ltU3. ...  O.RC.  Grave 

.18.'»4  1853  ('.  Van  Borca 

J1845184C  F.  A.  Greene 

........  C.M.Uutchin«.... 


I...      ...  Rcv.JR.Coe 'P.E. 

ll^TI  l^crt  Sisrt^rM.V.Swertman  RC- 
|lt?ul  ies:i*  Kev.  W.  W.  Benedict,  Bap*  ■ 
I        '        !     D.D.  , 

\IS:a}  \ri5a  A.  B.  E%'ans,  A.M 

'if  pj^a  J.  M.  Sprasuc ! 

'  1-.  /J  t  -fH)  Ilev.  A  .Wood,  A.  M. .  -  i  C<«? 

.      H*^  E.  F.  Bollard 

'l^?niH3e  G.W.Briggs  ' 

IrjJltiSJ  Itcv.  J.E.King,D.D..  M.X 


Lyons,  N.Y 

North  Granville,  N.  Y, 


Argvlo,N.Y 

Troy,  N.Y , 

Spnngville,  N.  Y 
South  Hartford,  N.  Y 
Mauhattanville,  N.Y. 
Chester,  N.  Y. . 

Manhattanvillo,  N.  Y 
Baldwins  ville,  N.Y... 

New  York,  N.  Y 

Canton,  N.  Y 


1C7MSM 

|183G:. 

!       I 
iMiiiiHCt; 

IMI 1P4] 
Jl*^i7IK|fil 

I-  n  s-4o; 

i-:4.mi' 
ii^4  im4' 


Sister  Marj*  Creuin .  -  - 
S.M-Coon 


B.C.. 
M.E 


Miss  Amelia  Merriais. 

Rev.B.D.  Ame8,A.M 
LO.  Best , 


1841 1343 
Digitize! 


E.'A.  Kingsley 

W.  W.  Dowd.  A.  M. 

H.  W.  Hunt.  A.B... 

J.H.Willai^ 

A.  R.  Wigfatroan.  A.  H. 

E.  R.  Saflbrd 
M.C.White 
William  Simpson 

M.  A,  Hardey 

A.  B.  Laaher. 

F.  Heidenas. 
W.W.  Thompson,  A.  114^--^  j^ 

by  Google 
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No.  of  in. 
Btractors. 


4  11 

l]  2 

3  « 

3  4 

12'  4  16 


Vo.  of  8ta- 
dents. 


31 


223 


20 


400 

325 
lOJ 
103 
191 

as 

641 
101 1 
60U 
13.V 

(i5! 

551 
100 
160 

35 
225 

43 
12-J 

55 
125 

100 
118 
300 
15 
321 


E.C.M. 


E.C.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

E.C,M.. 

E.C.M.. 

E.C.M..I. 

E.C.M. 

E.  C.  M. 

E 


Average  expenses  per  xuinnm. 


$42  00 


E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 
E.C.M.. 


5,E.C.M. 
4iE.C.M. 
C|E.C.M. 
4 


25-40  00 


aOOO  00 
a225  00 


41  E.  C.  M. 
4  E.C.M. 
3  E.C.M. 
..  KC... 
3  E.C.M. 


64  4 
92  2-3 
155  3-4 

25   4 

438l.... 
700   4 


E.M. 


E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.M. 
E.C.... 
E.C.M. 
E.C'.M. 


197 
280 
171 


IL'O 
50 
450 
239 
500 

2S0 
132 

93 

106 
100 

524 

63 

56 
295 
165 

24 
SOO 

22 


400 
438 


4  E.C.M. 
8'  E.  M  . . . 
4|E.C.M. 

3-4' E.  CM. 
4|E.C.M. 

3  E.C.M. 

4  RC...- 
4  E.C.M. 

2-3  E. CM. 


10  E.  M... 
3  E.CM. 


4  E.CM. 


3  RCM. 
..  E.CM. 


3  E.CM. 
3-5  E.CM. 
E.CM. 
E.CM. 


4  E.CM. 


E.CM. 
E.  C  M. 
E.CM. 


0300  00 


15  00 


$200  00 

125  00 
147  00 
140  00 


a250  00 
10  00 
25  00 


123  00 
12606 


160  00 
20-40  00  160  00 
160  00 


160  00 
175  00 


175  00 


^  , 

s 

a 

*  s 

V  4 

■2s 

*^ 

C  l^ 

^1 

*^ 

b  2 

c  ^ 

JZ  ■" 

1u 

i^ 

U 

^ 

$25  00  $30  00 


21  00 
2i  00 

18  00 


25  50 
24  00 
27  10 


22  00' 
21  00; 

18  00 


30  00 
24  00 
9  00 


m  00 

25  50 

24  00 

25  50 


8  CO 
25  00, 


10  00 
25  00 


24  00 
21  00 
18  OOl 
24  00; 


300  00   24  00 
180  00  18-30  00 


15  00 


0300  00 


18  00 


02  50 


a4C0  00 


140  00 
175  00 


30  00 
27  00 
21  00 
3J  00 

:k  00 
30  00 


Free  . .  Free  . . 
8  00  10  00 
15  00   18  00 


24  00 
28  00 


18  00 
21  00 
26  00 
24  00 
20  00 


140  0020-30  00 
Free 

24  00 
40  17  00 
150  00  21-24  00 
18  00 
31  50 
24  00 


150  00 
160  00 


20-50  00 

117  OO.il-27  to 


180  00 


2C0  00 


160  00 
300  GO 
140  00 


IPO  CO 


18-27  00 


27  00 
4  00 


Free  .. 


58  00 
28  00 
8  00 
7  00 


Fi-ee  .. 


21  00 


18  00 


30  CO 


27  00 
21  00 

26  00 

27  00 


Free. 

31  80 
24  00 
27  00 
24  00 
40  50 
40  00 


12  00 


12  00 
4  00 


Free  .. 


58  00 

28  00 

10  00 

9  00 


Free  . 


24  00 


24  00 


15  00 

24  00 
9  00 


10  00 
25  00 


20  00 

20  00 

21  CO 
30  00 

20  00 
30  00 


1?^ 

is 


Scholastic  year 
begins — 


2,000  Ist  Monday  Sept. 

385  Aasii8t23. 

845  September  5. 

350  September  6. 
1,  mi]  September  25. 

175;  September  4. 

212  August  22. 

790|  Autfust  3i). 
5,000!  l8t  Monday  Sept. 

450|  Siptemlwr  5. 

750  1st  Monday  Sept. 

100  Ist  Wodn'y  Sept. 

400  September  6. 

23l|  August  28. 

221,  S<'piemberl. 
2, 000  October  1. 


2d  Tiics<lay  Sept. 
1st  Monday  Sept. 

2dTharsdaySept. 


312 

400 
5,000 


Free.       500  LastMondyAng. 

10  00 1  Ist  Monday  Sept. 

21  00       400  September  18. 
September  1. 
30  00      580  3d  Wedn'y  Aug. 


20  00 


21  00 
24  00 


10  00 
lYee. 


33  00 

21  00 
27  10 


36  00 


20  00 
12  00 


4  00 


12  00 
4  00 


Free 


58  00 
62  00 
10  00 
0  00 


Free. 


Ist  Monday  Sept 

670  1st  Monday  Sept 
676  August  21. 
600  September  1. 
400  October  1. 
58:{;  Octol)er  1. 
800  September  4. 


760 


3,700 
343 
500 
1.200 
2,860 
1,100 

300 

500 


25x 
375 


600 


935 

1,506 

250 


1,000 

l.OOG 
400 


5,862 


September  1. 
1st  Monday  Sept 
Ist  Monday  Sept 

I..ast  M'day  Aug. 

Sept  1. 

Aug.  1. 

Ist  Monday  Sept 

Sept  5. 

Sept  1. 

Ist  Monday  Sept 
Aug.  21. 

Septl. 

Aug.  7. 

1st  Tuesday  Sept 

Last  M'day  Aug. 


Aug. 


1. 


3tl  Wedn'y  Sept 

Aug.  23. 

Aug.  — . 

1st  Monday  Sept 

1st  Monday  Oct.  - 

1st  Wd 'day  Sept 
Sept  1. 

1st  Monday  Sept 

1st  Monday  afl<T 

SdTu'bdayAug. 
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I 


TS&me. 


rt>*t^jffl*J<*  mlilrt-B8. 


3001  Pppksvllio  Academy.. 

30Di  ^'Iiltfutnvm  li^'tDiiiury ... 

:ilii  Sjt^tL-ru  of  ISaiJjt  ALirV's  Select 

311 1  GfMitrtil  Ni'W  Yurk  Cunfi?^rencc 

^1*2  RUtuliunLi^  Uuimi  High  S<;hool. 

31:1  StJtrki'y  St^miimrv _„„.- 

314  Vuhm  Sf  huol  AcaileiDlC  Dfi- 
I      nwrtnif'Tit^ 
II  i^li  Hclirtjl **...- 

l>c-rniril  InslltaU^ 

Uii^.il  Ili^bSclirml 
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Tablb  Vn.— aTATOTJOB  OF  HfSTITUTIOlfS  FOB  SBCGNDIII 
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Kame  c^  priucipsaL 


4^  LI«w«eo  Hlcb  Bobool.  .,.,„,,. 

4a  1  Fiirmn  ItiBtltilta 

412  Pc II fii-lit  Sommiiry  .,„.„,, -** 

4331  Pen  YoD  AcaUonij.  - .  - 

4:^4  IMiL-lpM  Outon  and  CUdAical 
Sciiool. 
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Pousbiefcpslo  FciiDBlo  Acad- 
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Pea  Ym,  N*  Y...-v.,, 
l»help.,K.T... 


AlWoD,  N,Y. ....-.- 

l>ikt,  K.  V   -...,.... 

Fomtm'.  X.Y....... 

PoaghfcHpaie,  N.  Y, 


E.J.Huiij«oii,BlLl». 
P.J.LoTc&nl.. 

J.A.Paipj 

S.D.Barr „.,. 

H,  a  Kirk,,, ... 


411  ^aaiiiioLt  Aeadujiiy .. 
443!  Sth^:?b4^it1  .\owJ^?iay 


443 j  8k»n<NitaIp»  TJaiua  Sflhuol. . . . 

444  aodui  Atadeiuy ,,„,..,, 

413  Sp<fincHjrtowTQ  Acftdumjr .- .-.- 
44ti  S.  J3.  Se^vurd  lubtltul^  ....... 

4i'i,  Syratuw*  H  iii^h  Scliool  .,-,... 
I4y  Troy  AcAdemy  .............. 

419  Truii3  an  Si  Uurgh  Academy.... 

150'  trnadillii  Academy 

4^i  Unloii  TlUaM  Ai^emj..... 
*M  Utica  t>B3arti  AowiwHf  .^... 

453  V  ornoii  Aeadem  j 

454;  Wjilltm  Arjfcdemy , . 

4an  Wfllwnrth  AtJiidamy......... 

45ri  WjiTAaw  ITnLon  Soliool 

4j7;  WiUfihliJf^ii]  Adulemy  ,,,„,. 
4Sfl  Wnt4)rk»t>  Uniot)  SkWil  .  - .. 

4:^  Water wwB  HS^h  ikiitHji 

460  WavL'Hv  Inatittitfl 

461 1  Wpfttfleld  Acftdyiav - . 

160  Wffit  Qftbrew  Vnicm.  iS^haal . 
AGS  W<wJri»rt  Dniw  Soboal. ..... 
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B.M  .... 

B.  C.  M. 

!•.-. 

E.  C.  M. . 

E.O.M.. 

E.C.M.. 

1 

3 

.... 

B.M.... 

B.C.M.. 

3 
9 

E.C  .... 

.... 

100 
f 

B.M  .... 
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tablb  vni.— summary  op  examtnatioks  for  admission  to  the  ukttkd  sua 

MILITARY  ACADEMY  FOR  FIFTEEN  YEARS.  FROM  1856  TO  18TO,  IXCLUSITt 


AppoHnttdttom^ 


AUbama.  ... 
Arkaaaas  — 
California. . . . 
Oonnectioat  . 
Delaware  — 
Florida 


Dlin^ 

Indiaiia.. 

Iowa.. 


Kentucky 

LouiaiaDa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maaaaohasetts . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

MioaiMippi 

MIsTOurl 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina  . . 

Ohio 

Oregon  

PeBDsytvania  — 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas ,. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia... 

Wisoonsin 

Dist  Columbia  . . 
Colorado  Ter  — 

New  Mexico 

Utah  Ter 

Washington  Ter . 

DakoUTer 

Arizona  Ter 

Idaho  Ter 

Montana 

Wyoming  Ter  . . . 
At  large 


Grand  totals . 
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Vm— Cantinued—SUMMABT  07BXAHINATI0KS  FOB  ADMISSION  TO  THE  timTED 
STATBS  lOUTABY  AUD  NAVAL  ACADEMIES  DURING  THE  YEAK  1871. 


IT.  8.  Mn.TTAEY  ACADEMY. 

V.  S.  NAVAL  ACADEMY. 

1 

< 

BBJBCTBD. 

, 

} 

REJBCTED. 

On -wliat  aoooo&t. 

H 

On  vhat  acooont. 

STATES 
ANI> 

{ 

For  deficiency  in— 

1 

For  deficiency  in— 

1 

H 
n 

j 

1 

O 

1 

s 

n 
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1 

5 

t 

O 

r 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

3 

1 

6 

3 

1 

i 

1 
1 

i 

1 
1 

i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

d 

i 

Mnft,  ,^^^^,.. 

A 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 
1 

kOSM 

.... 

" 

DTnia 

lecticat 

s 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

"i 

1 

1 

.- 

irare .................. 

da 

** 

«i» 

4 
3 
4 
4 
1 
7 
fl 
1 

*"*9 
3 
2 

1 
4 
9 

1 

4 
1 
1 
9 

9 

1 
1 

9 

•J 

3 

3 
5 
6 

3 
3 
4 

Sd 

9 
2 

2 
2 

9 
2 

9 

1 

1 

9 

ma 

k 

ns 

'" 

tocky 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

9 

9 

1 
1 
4 
9 
1 
1 
3 
3 

1 

1 
1 
9 
9 
.... 

9 

i 

1 

■^ 

- 

iidaiia 

le 

yUnd 

9 

1 

i 

1 

sachnaeits 

4 

3 

1 

higan 

1 

.... 

1 

1 

nesota 

Bisaippi 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

' 

1 

1 

soarf:..:;:..::::::::::: 

3 

9 

9 

Taaka 

ada 

1 

1 

... . 

V  IlaiDpalilre 

1 
2 
11 
2 
6 

1 

9 
9 

1 
3 

1 

**i 

3 

TJereey 

a 

IS 

1 
10 

1 
5 

9 

rYork. 

9 

.... 

9 

9 
1 
9 

9 
1 

1 

9 
1 
9 

1 

^Carolina 

iO 

9 

1 

13 
9 

8 

1 
8 

1 

1 

!gon 

inaTlTania 

5 
1 

9 
1 

1 

1 

9 

5 

1 
9 
5 

4 
1 
1 
9 

1 

1 

3 

3 

3 

odeTftlan^ 

ith  Carolina 

1 

uiesaee 

4 

9 
1 
5 
1 
9 

3 
9 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

Kaa ..    . 

Tmont 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

- 

rginia 

4 

1 

9 

9 

Bst  Vireixiia 

iKomS?!:!::      :: 

1 

1 

9 
1 

9 

1 

■iionaTer 

loradoTer..  .. 

1 

' 

ikotaTer 

strict  of  Columbia 

ahoTer 

ontaaaTer 

1 
1 

9w  Mexico  Ter 

1 

1 

1 
1 

^Tcr 

** 

.MWngton  Ter...*. 

1 

ymniSzXep   .. 

>wign ; 

*1 
17 

1 
15 

*^?go..... 

13 

10 

3 

9 

1 

9 

1 

9 

1 

1 

Total 

llJ 

77 

4S 

11 

3 

10 

15 

14 

94 

23 

97 

71 

26 

3 

' 

15 

91 

11 

10 

*  A  Japaacae  atodent 
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REPORT   OF  THS   OOMHiaiffmngE  OF  EDUCATION. 


TAHSlX.--«TA1^3TIC30FC0IJJMtW  AMD  OOLUDCOATKIIBPAXnC^^      TEB 


Vote  l.->Institations  not  folly  reported  are  to  be  andentood  as  not  betne  In  i 

■"       ~     ' .     .     . —  ^ "T  ooiMieetoawithanyof  itara 


NoTK  3.— For  statistics  of  the  profeasioMl  aehoola  or 
cnltoral,  &c.,  in  this  report 
Note  3.— In  the  oolnmns  of  "  Cost  of  tuition  per  term,"  and  "  Board  per  montlv' 
Notb4.— In  this  tablo  the  abbreviations  in  the  colomn  of  "  I>e»oiniDati<His  **  are  as  ioflon.LC. 
copal;  Cone., Congregational ;  Pi-os.,  Presbyterian ;  Chr., Christian;  U.Pm United  PieBbytena; Cf . 
tists;  UnivM  Universalist ;  Unit.,  Unitarian;  Hor.,  Moravian;  K.  Ch^  New  Chorch;  6.  B^Osai 
pal;  £.  A.,  Evangelical  Associations ;  M.  P.,  Methodist  Protestant;  C.  and  P.,  CoDgr^ati<sslDi?!« 
'  UtoTE  5.— The  existence  of  those  oollegea  marked  with  an  interrogation  point  (I)  is  coaeteBd  Mi 


KaoM. 


LooatlAB. 


Fiesidat 


1  BMt  A  labama  Male  CoDege. 
3  Florence  University (?) 

3  Wesleyan  College (7) 

4  Sonthem  University 

5  La  Orance  College (?) 

6  Howard  College 

^^lingHiUCoUege 


8  TalUdeea  Col]e|» 

9  Univeraity  of  Alabama. . 


10  Cane  HiU  College 

11  St.  John's  College 


IS  CoUegeof  StAngnstine. 


Anbiim,Al» 

Florenee,Ala 

do 

Greenaboroarh,  Ala 

La  Orange,  j^ 

Marion,  Ala 

(^ring  HiU,)  near  Ko\^ 


Talladega,  Ala... 
Tascalooea,  Ala . . 
Cane  Hill,  Ark... 
Little  Beck.  Ark. 
Benk3ia,Cal 


/.TDonklin 


A.  &  Andrews,  IX  D.. 


1811 
1835 


J.F.Mnrfee 

Bev.J.MontUk>^&J. 


13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
90 
21 
89 
33 
84 

89 

86 
87 
88 
89 
36 
31 
39 
33 
34 

39 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
48 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
S3 


St- V:_.:.L.  L.:;:.^^   , 
Marrsviiiti  €oli«^ . . 

Odd  Fellom'  CoUe«* (?) 

Uitlwraity  of  Galiftirala 

PnHlnnr*  CoJlc^c , 

fiilkmtiTiqColW^. 

BtMiinr's  Collegia....- 

UnJf m  CoUege . , , 

Uai  v<irffltj  CoU^go  * . . , , 

S»D  Rftffl*lCfllli**is.... 

fS-fludftcJui  Colk'ge 

Colti^^  of  oar  LiuJy  uf  Goa^ 

SatitJi  Ulank  Ccdlcgo 

Unh  eraltT  of  the  fnciilc 

pHoifleMetbodifitCoUf^ge 

Sonoma  Cnllege .. . ■ 

PaclAo  Mfitliodlflt  CoUirj^e 

CaUfomin  Collf  ^ 

Hespntui  Cf*lle*tf 

Colorado  CftUego  . ,  * (?) 

THtiitj  OoUego  *...**.- 
Wi-fileyaii  Univi^tj-... 

Yalo  College , 

Brandywine  College 

Delaware  College 

Univorsito^  of  (i«orgia. . 

Atlanta  University 

Bowdon  College 

Sl^lethorpe College...  . 
ercer  University 

Christ's  College . . .  v 

Montpelier  College 

Emory  College 


Cal. 
Oal... 


Los  Angelee, 
MJarysviile,  Ci 
Napa  City.  Cal . 

OaKktad,Cal 

Petaluma,Oal , 

San  Francisco.  Cal . 

do , 

do 

do 

SanBafael,Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
do 


1833 
1852 
J857 

1888 

1897 


N.T.Lm)ton.AM 

Bev.F.R.Bszle,AM 

0>LaaGTmy,AM 

Bev.W.P.Twker.AX. 

Bev.J.MoGiHaM 


18S5 
1866 
1855 
1863 


BLDorantt  A.M.... 


Bev.  J.  Bayma,  &  J.  . 
Brother  Justin 


18S0 
1869 
1868 


Bev.  Wm.  Alexander 

Alfred  Bates 

Bev.J.J.O'Keefe,aR?.. 


.(?) 


Santa  Clara,  Cal 

do 

Santa  Boss.  Cal 

Sonoma^Cal 

YaoavUle,  Cal 

do  ....^ 

Woodland,  Cal , 

Golden  City,  CoL  Ter., 

Hartford.  <>>nn 

Mlddletown,  Conn 


Kew  Haven,  Conn . 
Brandywine,  Del . . . 

Newark,  Del 

Athens,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Bowdon,  Cte 

Atlanta,  (3« 

Maoon.Ga 

Montpelier,  Ga 

Oxford,  0a"! I  *.'*.'.! 


1851 
1851 
1861 
1856 
1851 
1871 
1869 


Ber.  A.Var8i.S.J 

Bev.T.H.Sinex,B.D.. 

AL^Fitsgerald 

Bev.  W.  N.  ChmaiQgbi 
Bev.J.B.ThomaBriX 

M.BaUey,A.  M 

J.  M.  Martin,  A.  M  . 


D,LLB 


1893 
1831 


1701 


Bev.*AiMM>rJaelMM»;'lXP-^lJJ 
Bev.  Joseph  Commii^k  I^  - 

BeT.Koah  Porter,  D.D,U-^ 


1869 
1801 
1867 
18S6 
1835 
1838 


W.H.Pnniell,AM 

A.  A.  Lipscomb.  DD 

B.  A.  Ware,  AM • 

Bev.  F.  H.  M  HeDdecaoL  A.E 

Bev.D.WUl8,aD 

Befv.A.J.Battle 


Abin)|;don  College 

Hlinois  Weslevan  University. 

St  Viatur's  College 

Blackbnm  University 

Chicago  University 

St  Ignatins  College 

St  Aloysias  College 

Boreka  College 


Abingdon,  111 

Bloomington,  HI 

Bonrbonnals  Oreve,  HI. 

Carlinville.Hl 

Chicago,  HI , 


1837 

1853 
1859 
1866 


B0T.L.M.  Smith,  IXD. 


J.W.Bntier,A.M....- 
Bev.a&Mansdl,B.D. 
Very  Bev.P.Beaodoia.. 


Bast  St  Loois,  HI. . 
Boreka,  HI 


1859 
1870 
1868 
1899 


Bev: J.  W. Baiky. D.D.;..- -^ 
Bev.  J.a  Bantmglks,ail.I^< 

Bev.  A.  Daman ;' 

Bev.F.  H.  Zabel.IXD.lxai 

H.  W.  Bverest,  A  X 
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ITBS  ATTTHORIZBD  TO  OONFKR  DEGBSBS  IN  ABT8,  COMPILED  FROM  THE  MOOT  KE- 
£  HOTTED  STATES  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION. 

h  the  office. 

ui,  reference  is  mode  to  ^o  appropriate  tables,  theological,  lej^l,  medical,  normal,  commercial,  agri- 

"  mean  the  given  aroonnt  per  aimnai ;  "  &"  dgnifies  board  and  tuition  per  annnm. 
oan  Catholic;  Bapt.,  Baptut;  Has.,  Masonic;  M.  E.,  Methodist  Episcopal;  P.  E.,  Protestant  Epis- 
uberland  Presb>i«rian ; Lnth.,  Lutheranj  Fr.,  Friends:  U.  B.,  United  Brethren :  F.  B..  Free  Dbp- 
ormed  t  Ret,  Reformed,  (I>utch ;)  L.  D.  S.,  Latter^Day  Saints ;  A.  M.  £.,  African  Methodist  Episco- 
erian  ;  M.  E.  S.,  Methodist  Episcopal,  South. 
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TABUIX.-8TATISTIC8  OF  00IJLB6B8  AXD  OOLLKUS 


1 

54 


JTame. 


NofTthwettern  UniTeraity . . 

55^  LfHBterd  UBiTonltiy 

96  KnoxCoUeee 

57  Manhidl  CoUege 

58  niinoU  CoU<^. 


59  McKendree  College 

00  Linoolii  University 

61  MendoU  Collese  

6S  Monmovth  CoUege 

63f  Korthwestern  CoUego. 
"   A^ugustaoa  College 


-0) 


.(!) 


64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
TO 
71 
72 
73 

74 

75 
76 

77 
78 
TO 
80 
81 


83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

80 

90 

9t 

9^^ 

93 

04 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

/lOO 

101 

103 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

113 

114 

115 

116 

117 

iia 


Qnincy  College. 

Jnbileo  College 

St  Patrick's  College. 

Shartleff  College 

Westfleld  College 


-(f) 


Wbeaton  College . 

piBois  Industrial  University 


Dnnkard  i  ollege  . 
Indiana  Univenity . 


(t) 


BrookyiUe  College 

Wabasb  College 

Franklin  College 

Fort  Wayne  College 

Concordia  College 

Indiana  Asbnry  university 

Hanover  CoUege 


HartsTille  University 

Northwestern  Christian  Uni- 
versitv. 

Union  Cnristian  College 

Moore's  Hill  CoUego 

Salem  College 

University  of  Notre  Dame 

Earlham  College 

St.  Meinrad's  College 

Valparaiso  College 

Smithson  College —  .* 

Howard  CoUege 

Borlin^n  University 


Locadoii. 


Evanston,  HI .... 
Qalesborgh,!!!... 

do 

Heniy.m 

JackwravUle,  lU  . 

Lebanon,  III 

Lino(dn,Ill 

Mendota,Hl 

Monmouth,  HI . . . 
Napervill&IlI... 
Paxton,Hl 

^'KesiCiii". 

Ruma,ni. 


Quincy, 
Kobin^s: 
Ruma,  H 
Upper  Alton,  HI. 

Westfleld,  HI 

Wbeaton,  HI 

UrbaBa,Hl 

Bourbon,  Ind 

Bloomington,  Ind . 


Brookrille.Ind 

Crawfordsrflle,  Ind . 

Franklin,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne, Ind.... 

do..... 

Greencastle,  Ind  — 

Hanover.  Ind 

HartsvlllcL  Ind 

Indianapolis,  Ind  . . . 


Griswold  College  . . . 
Norwegian  Luther  College . 

Parson^s  College 

Fairfield  College. 

lo 
Si 
lo 

lO'^M 

Corn* 


(t) 


-rs  "rniTeTsitT  . 


■Ht^HiiTy  College 
■  <>'  UnivurftitT  ..--. 

■\]  roll-fio 

Ceistml  1'  nivi?r*ity  of  Inwa, . . . 

W  N  *t  ( ic  r  Cisllf^s*  !.>.,. <f) 

HrTitilhkMt  t'lilltsise.... 

Ta^i«tr  folU'3*^  ........ 

St  l>iKvl!ct*6 Crtllejce 
BeUrr  University    *,. 
Hi-1ilaji4l  lTijiv^«ity. 
StitiU'niV4>rsit>-  ..... 

OtTii^rft  rnivcrslty ... 
Winwbbtim  Cflllfgn.,*, 

Bei  ■';!■< 'i»l!ej£p., ^*. 

Ce<  itlfli]  Colirge  ..,.„ 


KtHtncky  MiHtsiry  Iijitttiila . 


Merom,Ind 

Moore's  HiU.  Ind 

Bourbon,  Ind 

Notre  Dame,  Ind 

Bichmond,Ind 

St  Meinrad,  Ind 

Valparaiso,  Ind 

,Ind 

Kokomo,  Ind 

Burlington,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Decorah,  Iowa 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

FlAirfleld,  Iowa 

Fayette,  Iowa 

OrinneU,  Iowa 

Indianola,  Iowa 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa . 
Mount  Vernon,  Iowa.  .. 

Pella,Iowa 

Salem,  Iowa  . 


1855 
1808 
1841 
1855 
1830 
1885 
1865 


K  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL  D  ..  > 

Bev.  J.  P.  WeatoB,  D.  D 

Ber.  J.  P.  GnlUvw,  Bl  D 


1856 
1865 
1860 
1854 
1847 


1833 
1861 


1868 


1888 

1851 
1834 
1843 

1846 
1850 
1837 
1833 
1850 
1855 

1859 
1853 
ISTO 
184iJ 
1860 
1860 


Springvale,  Iowa. 
Tabor,  Iowa 


.  Iowa  . 

Atchison,  Kans 

Baldwin  Ci^r,  Kans 

Highland,  Kans 

Lawrence^  Kans 

OtUwa,E:ans 

Topeka,  Kans 

Lecom^on,  Kans 

Berea,Kv 

Cecilian  Post  Office,  Ky. 


Danville,  Ky 

NearFrankflnrt,Ky. 


1854 
1859 
1861 


1858 


1867 
1860 
1851 
1857 
1854 
1867 


1889 
1858 
1859 
1864 


Bev.  J.  M.  Stnrteraat.  D.  D — 

Bev.  R  AByn,  D.  D 

J.  C.  BowdoQ,  D.  D 

B«v.  J.  W.  Corbet,  A.  U - 

D.  A-  \^  ullace.  D.  D,  LLP 

Bev.  A.  A.  Smith,  A IL - 

Bev.  T.  N.  Hasselquist 

G.  W.Qpay,  A.  M - 

Bt  Bev.  H.  J.  Whittteaae^  n  3 


J.Bn1kley,D.D 

Bev.8.B.*ABen,A.M.... 
Bev.  J.  Blaachard,  A.  M.. 
J.  M.  Graigory,  LL.  D 


Bev.  C.  Kott,  D.  D 

Bev  J.  P.  D.  John.  A.M.. 

Bev.  J.  F.  TnttlerD.  D 

H.  L.  Wavland,  D.  D 

Bev.  L.  'Btem,  A.B 

Bev.  W.  Sihler,  Pbi  D 

Bev.  T.  Bowman.  D.  D 

Bev.  G.  C.  Heckmaa,  B.P  .. 

J.  W.  Scribner,  aTm 

W.  P.  Black,  A.  M 


Bev.  T.  Holmee.  D.  D.  - 
Bey.J.H.  Martin,  AH. 


O.  W.  Miller.  A.  M  . 
Very  Bev.  W.  Corby... 

J.  Moore,  A.  M 

Bev.  J.  Hobie,  O.  &  B.. 

Bev.T.  a  Wood 

Bev.P.B.KendaU 


J.  Henderson 

Bev.  E.  Lonnebery,  AX. 
Prot  L.  Lanen 


Bev.A.  AxUne,  A.M 

B.W.MoLain,A.M 

Bev.  G.  F.  Magonn,  Dl  J>  .. 

Bev.  A.  Bums,  D.D 

Bev.  G.  Thacber,  D.  D  .... 

John  Wheeler,  D.  D 

Bev.  W.  F.  King.  D.  D  .... 

Bev.  L.  A.  Dunn 

J.  H.  Pickering 

Bev.S.H.Taft 

Bev.W.M.BrDoka,AM.. 
Very  Bev.  G.  Chrislopk . .. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Simpson,  A  m— 

Bev.J.A.MoAfee 

JohnFraser.  A  H 


Bev.  P.  McVicor,  IXV 

N.RBarUett -' 

Bev.  £.  H.  Fdrdhfld -^ 

H.  A.  Cecil - 

O.BeattyJJ:i.D •-•• 

CoL  B.  T.^.  Allen,  A  M,ai  ~ 
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1 

a 

1 
s 

= 
'A 

9 
15 

StadRDt^. 

Owt  of— 

1 

i 

1 

a 

5 

f 
J  95 

lat 

40 

IK 
26 

1 

sr 

'I 

1 

an 

4 

13 

1 
15 

u 

la 

1 

II 

5 

^ 

1 

in 

i 

1 

1 
I 

Uaiv... 

20 

,..ji5ir 

_.  1... 

IS 
IS 

3T,0W 
3^ftf>0 
(1,2Q€ 

Aih  TiuMkliiv  iB  Jmie. 
'M  Wi-dntwlflv  In  June. 
4th  ThuratJnjiaJnpft 

Cong... 
M.E... 
C.P... 
Lntb 

12 
7 
6 

324'...|324 

218,  43  201 
140   66|206 

39 
98 

14 

13 

14 

8 

10 
18 

6 
11 

178 

58 

8 
026-40 

is 

10-18 

8,500 

3d  Thnrsday  in  June. 
2d  Thorsday  in  June. 

U.P... 
E.A  ... 
Lath 

13 
10 
3 

147 
21 
31 

19 
10 
7 

13 
6 
2 

27 

^8 

18 
4 

117 
195 

218  123 
164   80 

58  --- 

341 
244 

58 

030 

e-8 

17 
12-16 

1,500 

600 

7,000 

Last  Thorsday  In  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

M.  E 

P.E 

Bant 

Cone  .. 

7 

3 

4 

1 

1 

160 

128 

41 

169 

a24 

i4 

2d  Wednesday  in  June. 

State 

State  .. 

M.E... 
Pres... 
Bapt 

13 

G 
10 

50 
138 

46 
33 

26 
*27 

27 

io 

23 

ie 

136 

277 

80 
226 

» 

308 

150 
226 

Free... 

9 
10 

16 

16 
14 

5,000 

2,000 
12,000 

Thursday  preceding  4th  of 

July. 
Jnne  7. 
3d  Thursday  in  June. 

Meth  .. 
Lath  .. 
M.E... 
Pres... 
U.B... 
Chr  ... 

Chr  ... 
Moth 

7 

9 

7 

7 

22 

5 

n 

29 
GO 
77 
47 
17 
113 

16 

84 
41 
68 
2o 
2 
13 

2 

4 

15 

% 

1 
5 

2 

6 
19 
32 
16 

"3 

2 

4 
13 
33 
7 
2 
9 

34 

-84 

53 

201 

156 

129 

105 
148 
298 
157 
149 
219 

100 
195 

56 
35 

74 

80 

51 
115 

161 

157 
223 
299 

151 
310 

4-15 

a24 

10 

Free... 

18 
14 

6-10 

is 

a60 

14-20 

al44 

072-117 

18 

16 

'"3, 666 

10,000 
6,400 

300 

Jane  21. 
Septemher  L 
Juno  21. 

4  th  Thursday  in  Juno. 
2d  Tuesday  in  June. 
June  24. 

2d  Wednesday  in  Juno. 

n'- 

q 

7-15 
6150 

i4 

"ii,"666 

3,300 
4,000 

June  15. 

29 
8 
7 

421 
131 
56 

. . .  42i 

77208 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

Ft 

133 
19 

7 
7 

10 

8 

4 

15 

1 

51 

6300 

June  26. 

RC... 

56 

15 

15 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 

Univ. . . 

Bant  ■ 

Lath!!! 

7 
G 

103 

86 

4     3 

28   12 

5 

5 

I 

117 
136 

117 
136 

16 
Free... 

14 

7 

4,606 

1,000 

3d  Wednesday  in  Jnne. 
AhoutJunelS. 

Lath... 

2 

10 
12 

13 
30 
16 
9 
7 

53 

86 
174 

86 
229 
159 
253 

65 

IIR 

M.E  .. 

141 

48 
122 
136 
118 
102 

IT     1 

5 
6 
2 
28 
6 
6 

8-1170 

5 
Free... 

7 

13 

8-16 
10-16 
12-20 
12-16 
12-16 

4,000 
7, 0(0 
200 
5,000 
1,500 
4,000 

4th  Tuesday  in  Jnne. 
2d  Wednesuay  in  July. 
2d  Wwlnesday  in  Juno. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  m  June, 
3d  Tuesday  in  Juno. 

i  Cone... 

State... 
M.E... 
M.E... 
Bapt. . . 

13 
4 

52 
15 
31 

13 
3 
42 
14 
6 

I 

9 
11 
5 

193 
26 
78 
104 
214 

108 
73 
116 
109 
111 

2S2 

159 
345 
268 
364 

Fr  ..!: 

Unit... 

Cong... 
1R.C  ... 

6 

8 

8 

9 

4 

2 

176 

114 
51 

85 

199 
51 

7 
(200 

16 

2,500 
1,200 

2d  Wednesday  in  Juno. 

M.E... 

1 

Pros... 
'  State  .. 

6 
9 

77 

10 

6 

4 

3 

55 

97 

4.V1OO 
liri213 

7-12 

3-4 

4,000 

June  2a 

Bapt... 

...i..:l.- 

Cong.. 
:  U.tf.. 

►|Rc!!! 

Pres.. 
'ISUte.. 

8 

IS 
0 
•3 
•3 

25 

6 

... 

2 

35 

53|  15 

68 

295 
169 

030 

030 

3 

M200 

ieli) 

2,666 

3d  Wednesday  in  June. 

22 

9 

5 

259 

i88l67 
162|.. 

7-16 

600 

2d  Wednesday  in  July. 
2(1  Friday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  Jnne. 
1st  Monday  in  September. 

95 
15 

17 
43 

20 
34 

8 
11 

7 
9 

18 

165...  165 
118;...  112 

040 
olOO 

i6!^26 

a250 

5,500 

41  0  E 
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Prrdjifent 


lie 

130 

i^\ 
i^\ 

rJ4 

tM 
131 

laa 

ISTi 
137 

i;ia 

13& 

I'd! 

14L 
H2 
]4J 
Hi 
145 
H6 
147 

14lf 

ir^i, 

lf.t' 
15^1 
153 

154 
155 
156 
157 
158 
159 
IGO 

161 


Klu  111  L-k  v^  Vti  iv  i-rslty - . 

fit*  Marv 'b  Cif Ue'gv ,, *,. 

Hi-tht?!  C-olli*pe  .--.,„♦. ^  .^^^ . 
TLompfliUi  L  ni  vpTftttj' ..-..-.. 
[^inlslaiia  State  UDirenity,., 
Hut  Mil  Rrmjii.?  CollCKe  .*-  +  ,-♦,. 

St .  CJiArlt  18  V  111  lejTP  . . - . 

rcntt-aaTy  CfAk'^<nt  ..... . . 

HoLibt  Lflianon  rtiIvi*mU:r-  ^- 
CoUi'jL^f^  i>f  iht^lniidJiculft^te'Caii- 
cfptifin, 

LeliiurL  LTjiI vpnrftT - ,  - 

Stmiffht  University , , 

Bowrlt>Ln  Collpge  ....*_,  ^ . , 


GflrafE^ptown,  Ky 

Leil&jnfln^  Ky. 

Marinti  Ctranrr,  Ky 

RiiflflHlvUlp,  ]iy  ./„... 

BuMwIHt  La ,^^,, 

Ba.t«D  BauEC,  Lft 

.....do „_ 

Grluid  Cotton,  La 

Jnckftuiii  Lb  ....... ^.*, 

Mount  LolAurm,  La 


Ib5(;, 
lt«7 

1638 
IKiSl 


BwnMaak.jf^D.D -- 

J,  a  Bownian.  A,  M..  rtgrnt  . 
R*v.  U  ElffDil  C.  E^LlLD-  . 
X.K  Duvjs,  LL.D.  ,........- 

\V.tJl.Wil*&D...„.,. ^.. 

D.  F.  Boytl , --«+." 


Cijlliy  UniviTftity...... 


WfL'jhliijctoii  ^.-(Jkge. -.• ,  ^1 

It<rtalt  UiU  L*oU<^i;o 

St.  Cbjirl™  CnlU'RO ........... 

Hount  St.  Mnrj-'s  L'cdlp*jfl  . .,. 
Mmint  St,  Hi'meiit'fi  CoUl^ijo  . 

f ]5ilvi»rl.  roUefffl , . 

UorrottMru  t.'i  Mi,"^c , .  ^ , , .  * 

Fred  erick  Coll<*f;ft 

Wi^Btrns  Miirvlund  CoUc^  .. . 

Aiiilj.'rht  r'i^]l-i;o ..^,..... 

Boatijj)  <'<'lli.'j;*^ 

Jlitrvaril  Ctilli'jjo.  ,,*_-* 

Ttift*  L'ollt'i;*! ............ 

\ri!itnin.»  CftUr^ff 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

Adrian  Collope 

Albion  Colleiio 

Michipan  University , 

St.  Philip's  College 

Ilillsdale  College 

Hope  College 

Kalamazoo  College 

Olivet  College 


Ktw  Orlc^anfl,  La , , . , .  [iHt 

do .,.,.,...„,. .llBQD 

St.  UJoliael,  La 

Bninswick.  Me -  JlROS 

Lhi  wiefra,  Mf> .,,..  tfai 

TVat^Ti illt,  ile .\l>m: 

17N 

1HS7; 


R**v,  J.  H^uit,  S.  J -^ 

W.  H.  WattinB.  1).  B — 

S.  C.  Mt  C^Tnakkl* , — 

E.tT*  J.  Gautrelc*. .  „..—.-.- 

K  £.  S.  Taylor,  DiC....^  - 


Aiinap4>lia.  Md 

Hiiitiiu^irc,  Md  ........ 

Cb^^i'turtowtif  Md  ^  ^ . .  ♦  Hi , . . 

SUiaift  C  ity ,  Md 

do...   ..,.  

EmmUtAbnrfiltt  Md.  *, , ,,  - , . 

TlrhestfT,  Md IHwl 

JitiV  AVindinr,  Md. . , J;-5iiJ 


rikpjivlllt\  Ma 
FmkricTiCUv,Md.. 
W('!tlniluiit*?r,'Md,.. 
AmUoT&t,  Mofia^ . . . , . 

IkiatftQ^  MsBs 

Cambridc*^,  Mm3.  . . . 
rolk-go  Hill  Ma«a . . 
AYininmsta^ii,  Mum 

Worcester,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mich 

Albion,  Mich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Hillsdale,  Mich 

Holland,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich  . . . 
Olivet,  Mich 


St.  John's  College 

Carleton  College^ 

163  University  of  Minnesota. 

164  Simple-Broaddns  College  . 

165  Mississippi  College 

166  Shaw  Univeraitv 

167  Alcorn  University 

168  Oakland  College 

169  University  ot  Mississippi. 

170  Pass  Christian  College  . . . 

171  Madison  College 

17-2  Tongaloo  University 

173  Jefferson  College 

1741  St  Vincent's  College 

175|  Universitv  of  Missonri . . . 

176|  Central  College 

177j  Westminster  CoUege 

119^  Lewis  College 

179|  Jefferson  City  College.... 
IbO   William  Jewell  College. . . 

181 1  Palmyra  Co'  ege , 

182  St.  Charles  College 

1831  Grand  River  College 

lH4i  Woodland  College , 

lt>5|  Lincoln  College 


Clinton,  Minn 

Xorthfleld,  Minn 

St,  Anthony,  Minn  . . . 

Centre  Hill,  Miss 

Clinton,  Miss , 

Holly  Springs,  Miss. . 

Jackson,  M  iss 

Oakhind,  Miss 

Oxford,  Miss   

Pass  Christian,  Miss. 

Sharon,  Miss 

Near  Tongaloo,  ^liss . 

Wasliington,  Miss 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. . . 

Colnmbia,  Mo 

Favotte^  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Glasgow,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo. ... 

Liberty,  Mo , 

Palmyra,  Mo , 

St  Charles,  Mo 

Edinburgh,  Mo 

Independence,  Mo 

Greenwood,  Mo 


1:^ 
ITOiii 

»eG7 

tM!l 
1663 

ti^ 
nU3 
1843, 

185f^' 

ib<;o 

1841 


1855 
1855 


J.  L.  Cbambfrbiiii,  LL  D,.— 
Hrv.  f.l  B.  Cht-nev,  a  D  .^.-. 

J.  T.  Champ! m,  UD --^ 

J.  M.  tiartiL^tt,  IS,  A... *..-.-*-» 

Kev^S  A.  KeUy,  !iJ   ..— • 
ILC.  Ik'rkrW,  A.  M...- 

En»thor  Ik-ttellji 

RotS,  F^rtfi.RD  

Rev.  F.  Van  d«  Bmak.  l'.Sh^^ 

A.  H.UakcT,  A.  M -..*►■ 

Ri^T.  E.  Q.  S.  WflMrcin . .....^  * 

J.  S.  BoDHaU,  A  U.  ......»*-■ 

J.T.Ward,  D.D... *..- 

W.  A.  Sti-arui.  P.  Dl,  LLU - 

lU'v.  IL  Fultnn.a-f - 

C.  W.  Eliot.  LL.  I> 

A.  .\.Minf?r,  I>.  D ...^ 

R*  V.  M,  Uopkltiii.  Ol  !>.,  LL  V 

Kev.  A.  F.  Ciampi 

A.  H.  Ix>wrie,  A.  M 

G.  B.  Jocelyn,  D.  D 

J.  B.  Angeil,  LL.  D 


1866 
1868 
185' 
1851 
1871 
1871 
1830 
1848 

iec6 

1850 
1870 
1813 
1843 
1843 
1854 
1853 
1867 
1867 
1848 
1848 
1650 

la^s 

.11869 
.11889 


D.  M.  Graham,  D.  D 

Philip  Phelps.  D.  D 

Rev.K.  Brooks,  D.D 

Rev.  N.  J.  Morrison,  D.D.. 


Rev.  J.  W.  Strong.  D.  D  .. 

W.W.Folwell.M.A 

W.  W.  Hawkins.  A.  M  ... 
Rev.  W.  Hilhnan,  AM... 
Rev.  A.  C.  McDonald,  A  ¥.., 

Rev.  H.  R.  Revi^ls • 

W.  L.  Breckenrldge.D.  D  .-  - 

J.N.WaddcU.D.D * 

Brother  Isaiah 

Rcv.J.M-Pugh,A.M.-. 

E.Tucker,  A.  M  

Prof.  Hamilton 

Rev.  J.  Alizcri 

Daniel  Kea<l  LL.  D 

Rev.J.C.  Wills,  AM.... 
Rev.  X.  L.  Ricr,  D.  D . .  -  -  - 
Rev.  T.  A.  Parkei .  A  M,  M.  H 

Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Hattoa 

Rev.  T.  Rambant  LL  D^  S^ 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wainwriebt  A  M 

J.  J.  Potts,  A.  M - 

J.E.  Vetrees 

W.  A.  Bnckner 

G.  S.  Bryant 
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j 

Stmlt^Hta* 

Cont  of— 

1 

S 
i- 

Q 
Ih 

1 

1 

el 

It 

11 

^ 

1 

f 

30 

i 

1 

11 

1 

'6 

i 

Q 
0 

1 

145 
21G 

E 

1 

145 
21c 

i 

i 

E 

Tims  c^  oamoiG(ac«imfitLL 

119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 
129 

130 
131 
3-2 
33' 
34 
25 
36 

Bapt... 
State... 
R.C  ... 

7   47 
28  ... 

43 

a$i: 

ei8-20 
1             20 

5, 500,  2d  Thnreday  in  Junei 

10   000    ^fl    Thnr«f1nv^  {n    Tiitio 

5»... 
60... 
30   25 

58'         i'j^nn 

1st  Thursday  in  September. 

Bapt . . . 

60 

5.'' 

State... 

2  55 
18   28 

1,000 

7,000 

8 

s 

5 

128 

184 

184 

alOO 

0200 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

R.C.... 
Mcth  .. 

U  ... 

85 

85 

6200 

2d  Wednesday  in  August 

Bapt.    . 

R.C  . 

Bapt - . . 

16  .- 

lO'Vl 

1 

Cong  ..\ 
F.  B  -..; 
Bapt...j 

26... 

U... 

7.. 
10   7C 
13138 

2|  16 
22... 

60 
24 
20 
24 

8 
9 

38 
23 
13 
22 
7 
5 

11 

10 

2 

1 

20'.... 
14.... 

^1:::: 

3'  --. 

161 

87 
51 
138 

"i 

1 

161 
88 
52 
138 
158 

:« 

166 

oOO 

a36 

10 

&250 

10-16 

O70-114 

!              12 

34,150 
7,100 

12,000 
3,000 

2d  Wednesday  in  July. 
Last  Wednesaay  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  July. 

l.atit  TVPfln«Qrlnv  in  JnW 

37    R.C 

i:.8... 
33,... 
166,... 
160... 
129!   -- 

a75 

1  

21,  500!  Last  Wpflno^dnv  in  .Tiin^L 

138  State  .. 

139  n.a < 

2 

.... 

40-60 

16 

1,000 

2d  Wednesday  in  July. 
Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 
July. 

40, 
.41! 
42i 
43' 
44 
45 

R.C I 

2. 

160.          Z>180 

4, 000 
5,000 
1,200 

R.C 111  fti'  1ft 

7 

7 

5 

129 

&310 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

R.C ' 

R.C.... 

R.  C 

8  ... 

59 

59 

6240 

Last  Tuesday  in  June. 

StAtA 

3  ... 

103 

84 
261 
140 

"43 

103 
127 
261 
140 

030 

020-110 

25 

1,266 

2,000 

35,000 

461  M.P.-l 
47    Cong.,  'i 
in,  R.  C   ...ll 

0   74 

JO  ... 
OllR 

30 
71 
9 

13 

76 

6'     4 

49   65 

9'.-. 

122  158 

171    8 
40'  43 
111    2 

77   84 


"'2 
35 
20 

"60 
69 

18 
14-24 

3d  Thursday  in  June 

2d  Thursday  in  July. 
4th  Wednesday  in  June. 

49! 76... 

50;  Univ  ..,14.. 
51'  Cong  ..11  ... 
52   R.C   ...10  96 

189139 
14,  15 
32   20 
20    11 

643  .. . 

74... 
141  ... 
140... 

99   61 
lOSj  69 
458J25 

643 
74 
141 

140 

aiso 

060 

25 

6250 

aiii^'i 

ol36 
14-24 

187,  000 
12,000 
12,000 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  in  July. 
Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 

53 
54 
55 

56 
57 

yj 

60 
61 

62; 

M.  P...;  9;  ^6 

M.  E...    6137 
State  ..;35... 

1 

11 
IGO 

93 

160 
177 
.S3 

020 
Free . . . 
Free... 

12 
12 

8-20 

25,000 

3d  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

F.  vr.  B  1 

4  313 

19 

15 

9 

9 

220 

365 

220|  585 

olOO 

8-12 

3,000 

2d  Thursday  in  June. 

Bapt ...  1 
Cong  ..  1 

2175 
1    27 

8 
14 

17 

4 

6 

11 
3 

7 
166 

138 
134 

71    '2n9 

6 
7 

2,ono 

4,000 

3d  Wednesday  in  June. 

99 

233 

14-20 

Last  Thursday  but  one  in 
June. 

Catict.  .  - 

5   52 
9  ... 

3 

41 

242 

15 

r>6 

8 

11 

16 

968 
3,55« 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 

63   StAte    J 

93   .ITi 

^1 
65 

66 
67 

r,H 
m 
10 

71' 

Bapt. . 

1  , 

Bapt... 
M.E...'. 

7  120 

12 

11 

7 

3 

153 

153 

o50 

isli7 

Last  Tuesday  in  June. 

Pres .... 

State .  .  1 
R.C  ...1 

6   11 

15 

20 

13 

18 

34 

111 
142 
47 

142 
47 

Free . . . 

6330 

O30-50 

18 

Last  Thursday  in  Juno. 
3d  Friday  in  July. 
3d  Thursday  in  July. 
June  28. 

2   40 

6 

5 

2 

50-20 
10 

540 

73.::::::::l 

74 
75 

7r, 

R.C...!. 

] 

State  .-  12|ll8 

48 

20 

22 

9: 

....ml 

91 '104' 

40,  217 
I   104 

040 

25 

o50 

040 

12-20 
16 
13 

0150 

5,000 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Opens  September  21. 
3d  Thursday  in  June. 
4th  Thursday  in  June. 
Ist  Wednesday  in  June. 

77,  Pres  ... 
78    M.  E.-.. 

6... 

4'   . 

90J...I    90 
58   .')4.    (K2 

"2,*666 

79i 

P.  E  ...  . 

81 

M.E.S. 

7... 
3  .. 

152 

152 
60 

06O 

ia-16 

4,000 
800 

89 

2  ... 

H3 

3 

100 
93 
40 

f^ 

6  ... 
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Location. 


Praoideni. 


186 
187 

188, 
189 
190! 
191; 
192 
193' 
1941 
195 
196' 
1971 
I98I 
1991 
200l 
201 
20-2 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
211 

212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217] 
218 
219 
2;»0 
221 


223* 
224 
225 
226 

227 

228 
229 
230 
2311 

232 
233 

2.^4 

2;}5l 

2361 

237 
2.;ri! 
239; 

2Uj 

242 
243 

244 
245 
246 

247 
24di 


St.  Paul's  College 

Bethel  College 

Hannibal  College 

McGoe  College 

Johnson  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St.  Louis  University 

Washington  University 

College  of  the  Christ'n  Brothers 

Congregational  College 

Nebraska  College 

Dartmouth  College 

Burlington  College 

Rutgers  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Seton  Hall  College 

AUi"cd  University 

Franciscan  Coll(?^o 

St.  Stephen's  College 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Poly- 
technic Instilute. 

St.  John  Baptist's  College 

Canisins  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

Martin  Luther  Cc)llege 

St.  Lawrence  University 

Hamilton  College 


Palmyra,  Mo 

Palmyra,  Mo 

Hannibal,  Mo 

CoUege  Monud,  Mo. . . 

Macon  City,  Mo 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Su  Louis,  Mo 

do 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Fontenello,  Xehr 

Nebraska  City,  Nebr. 

Hanover,  N.  H 

Biulington,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Princeton,  N.  J 

South  Onmgo,  N.  J  .. 
Alfred,  N.  Y 


1848i 

18681 
18:14; 
1868 
1667' 
1832; 
1857 
18571 


Rev.  R.  Kose,  A- M 

Rev.  W.  B.  Corbin 

J.  F.  Hamilton 

J.  B.  MitcheU 

E.W.Hall 

Brother  Agatho 

Rev.J.GrZealand,S./.. 

W.G.EUot,D.D 

Brother  Edward 


Allegheny,  N.  Y 

Annandale,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


do 

Buffido,  N.  Y  . 

do 

do. 

Canton,  N.  Y  . 
Clintou,  N.  Y . 


1868  Rev.  J.McNamara.D.D 

1769  Rev.  A-  D.  Smith,  D.  D..  LLP- 
1846  Rt.  Rev.W.  H.  Odenbeime.HR 
17701  Rov.W.H.CamDbelLD.D^LLIL 
746  Rev.J.  McCo8h,D.D.,LtB. 
1856  VeryRev.  M.A.Corrigan,ttJ 
1836  Rev.  J.  Allen 


St.  John's  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University 

Cornell  University 

G<^nesee  College 

College  of  the  (^ity  of  New  York 
College  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

Columbia  Colle«;e 

Manhattan  Collego 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

St,  Joseph's  College 

University  of  Rochester 

Union  College 

Syra^mse  Universiiy 

Renaaolacr  Polytechnic  Insti- 

University  of  North  Carolina. 

Wake  Forest  College 

Rutherford  College 

Olin  College 

Davidson  ('ollego 

North  Carolina  College 

Trinity  Collogo 

Buchtel  College    

Ohio  University 

Baldwin  University 

(rermau  Wallace  Collego 

St.  Xavier  Collego 

Mount  St^  Mary's  of  the  West. 

Farmers'  Collego 

Capitol  University 

Konyon  College 

Dcnison  University 

Harlem  Springs  College 

Western  Reserve  Collego 

St.  Louis  College 

Marietta  College 

Mount  Uiiion  College 


Fordham,  N.  Y 

Geneva,  N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 

LimaJ^.Y 

Now  York  City,  N.  Y. 

do 

do 

do 

do 


Rhinecliflf,  N.  Y 

liochesU  r,  N.  Y 

Scbenectadv,  N.  Y 

Syracuse.  1^.  Y 

'l*roy,N.Y 


Chapel  HiU,  N.  C 

Forestville,  N.  C 

Happv  Home  P.  O.,  N.  C 

Iredell  County,  N.  C 

Meeklenburgh  Coiiuty.N.C 

Monnt  Pleasant,  N.  C 

Randolph  County,  N.  C 

AUrou,  Ohio  ...1 

Athens,  Ohio    

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio  .  - . 

do 

do 

College  Hill,  Ohio. . 

Cohnnbus.  Ohio 

Gambier,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 


1860 
1854 

1870 
1870 
18621 
1853 
1856 
1812 

1846 
1825 
1819 
1868 
1849 
ia'i4 
1847 
1754 
1863 
1831 


1850 
1795 
1870 


Rev.  R.  B.  Fairbaira,  D.  D 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.,  LL  D 


Rev.  J.  T.Landry, CM. 
Rev.  W.  Becker,  S.  J  .— 

Brother  Frank 

Rev.  J.  F.  Wmkler . 


R,Fi8k,jr..D.D -■--• 

Rev.  S.  G.  Brown,  D.  D.,  LLD. 


Rev.  J.  Shea,  a  J 

Rev.  J.  Rankine,  D.  D .. 
E.  Dodge,  D.  D..  LL.  D . 
A.D.  White,LL.D 


A.S.  Webb,LLD 

Rev.  H-  Hndon,  S.  J •  •;'  A 

F.  A.  P.  Barnard.  S.  T.  D.,  LL  D 

Brother  Patrick 

Howard  Crosby,  D.  D 


Rev.  M.  J.  Scully 

M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D .. 
Rev.  E.N.  Potter.  D.D.. 
D.  Steele,  D. D,  (acting).. 


1795  S.  Pool 

1834  W.  M.  Wingate,  D.D....- 

1870  Rev.  R.  L.  Abermthy,  A.M.. 

1853  J.Sonthgato. 


Ilarlrm  Springs,  Ohio . 

Hudson,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ohio 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Mount  Union.  Ohio 


18371  Rev.G.W.McPhaiLD.lX,Ul^ 

1859  Rev.  L.  A.  Bikle,  A  M 

lSjO   Rev.  B.  Cravea,  D.  D 

Uev.  H.  F.  ".liller. .Sec  ..•-••• 
Rev.  S.  Howard,  D.  Dn  LL  I>  • 

W.D.t^draan,D.I> 

W.  Nast.D.D  

Rev.  T.  ONeil...-v; -A- ;^;V 
F.  J.  Pabfsh,  D.  P.,  LL.  D.  h.^-^ 

C.D.Curtis 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

E.T.Tappan ■• 

Rev.  S.  Tiflbot,  D.  D 


1804 
1836 
1863 
1342 
1851 
1846 


1824 
1831 
1867 


1866 
1835 


C.  Cutler  A.M.. 

F.  Hours ^ 

L  W.  Andrews,  P.  I>  ; 


1846  Rov. O.N. Hartshorn, LLP 

Google 
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1^ 


99|  R^f.,.. 
WO  Pres... 
«1  liC  ... 
m.  Bapt... 

»3,..„ 

W4  P.E-„ 
»5' 


Sttii]^iiti}. 


Cost  of— 


a'  37 

te(i438 


13 


1 


4W 


12 

4344ih 

3S 


Batit  .. 
Heth  „ 


luth  .. 

W  rjnlT... 
B5  StBto  .. 
sq  U.K.. 
»7  iLE... 
3&I  JLC  ... 
39'  RC  ... 

Ml'  I,Qtb... 

W3  Baet.. 
•44...  .., 
J45.,,. 

«7  e  &  P 

!48i  M.E.. 


H 


60i  75 


54!  4" 
H 

:v3  Tt 


II 


10 


3 


70 


5   n 
It  90 

171SS 


4T 


IS 


4$   10 


»i  SI 


n 


13 


M  39  90;  13 


n  * 


1S5 


76, 


30J130 
3^,1#« 


£7   30 


3D 


S3 


55 
100 
109   U5 


54  165 


1G[I  Uftl  M 


97  302/ 


1001.. 


•275 


isa... 

4ie|S4€ 


H 


045 


m^ 


al5 

a140 

6400 

10 


Free 
a  1^20 


a5ft 


90 


ilO-L6 


lff-24 
10-24 


i*SB5 


12 
dll4-100 


MOO 
15 

(i45 
Free 
FrtHj 


.a 


I 


Time  of  commencement. 


16, 000  Last  Tbnrsdav  in  June. 
6,  OOOi  3d  Tliursday  in  Jane. 


1,500  Lost  Thursday  in  Jane. 
'44, 900  Last  Thursday  in  June. 


3d  Wednesday  in  Jun& 
Last  Wednesaay  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Ist  Wednesday  In  July. 


30,000 
8,000 
6,000 


1,800  Ist  Thursday  in  July. 
3,000  3d  Wednesday  in  June. 


2,000 


6.000 
12,000 


92 
309 


lOD 


IEt3 
664 


Ftee 
Froe 


tt¥i 


a43 
bC5 


10 
1121 
4-9 


an 

b34 


03? 
13 


lfi-20 

12 


30 


14-20 
13^20 

ie-20 


12 
10-12 
7-10 


13,000 

10,454 

30,000 

5,300 

20,000 

14,000 

2,000 

6.500 

3,000 


19,000 
1,395 


21,700 

8,000 

200 


14       3,000 

MO       1,200 

10-13 


13-16 
12 


10-16 


10-16 
al08 


5,000 
1,000 
600 
12,000 
10,000 


18,320 
10,500 


10,000 


3,400 


About  the  end  of  June. 
July  2. 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Thursday  after  last  Tues- 
day in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
2d  Thursday  after  4th  July. 
3d  Wednesaay  in  June. 
4th  Thursday  in  June. 
2d  Thursday  in  July. 
Last  Thursaav  in  June. 
Last  Monday  \n  Juno. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
June  30. 
2d  Thursday  before  July  4. 


Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Wednesday  before  4th  July. 
4th  Thursoay  in  June. 


2d  Thursday  in  June. 
4th  Thursday  in  June. 
Ist  Wednesaay  in  August 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  May. 
3d  Thursday  in  June. 

Last  Friday  in  .June. 
Second  Thursday  In  June. 
Second  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
June  24. 


Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 

Last  Wednesday  in  June. 


23, 350  Wednesday  before  July  4. 


Last  ThursdKyJnJul; 
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i 

Kame. 

Location. 

1 

■s 

1 

Preaidoit 

949 

TVantlin  Colleflre      •..••.....•. 

New  Athens,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oberlin,  Ohio 

18*22 

A.  F-Tlrtu.  TX  n. ^ 

<?f)0 

Miiskincnm  College 

1837   Rev.  D.  Paul,  A.  M - 

STil 

Olw^rlin  ( voUoffO                   .... 

1834|  Kev.  J.  H-  FaircWW, DiD 

25*2 

Oxford,  Ohio 

1809  Rev.  A.  D.  Hepburn - 

1835  L.W.Ong,A.^ 

1814  Rcv.S.Sptvclier,D.D 

1»50  Rev.  G.  W.  Williird,D.D 

253 

255 
25C 
257 
25J* 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
265 
266 
268 

Biclimond  Colle<^o  

Kichmond,  Ohio 

Wittenlwrcr  CoUc»*'e       

Springfield  Ohio 

Heidolberff  Colle«'0 

TilfiiirOhio 

TTrhflna  TTniversitv 

Urbana,  Ohio   

1852  Rev. F. SewalLA. M - 

1857  Rev.  L.  Davis,  D.D 

Ottprbein  TJiiivorsitv 

Westerville,  Ohio 

Willouffhbv  Colleco   ...... 

Willoughby,  Ohio 

1855  L.O.L©e 

Universitv  of  Wooster 

Antiocli  CoHbitg 

Wooster  Cfhio 

1870  Rev.  W.  Lord,  D.  D -- 

[1854  G^  W.  Eo«mer  D.  D 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio 

Near  Xonia  Ohio 

Wilberforce  Uuiveraity 

ICf^riift  nnllRgn    

1863!  Rt.  Rev.  D.  A.  Pajne,  DL  D . --^ 
1850  Wm.Smith,A.  M -■■ 

Xenia,  Ohio    

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  . . . . 
New  !M!&rkct  Collpffo  ......... 

Delaware  Ohio     .... 

1842  Rev  F  Merrick  D.D 

Scio  P.  0.  Ohio 

1851)  A.D.Lee,A-M 

1854  E.F.Reed 

Ohio  Central  College 

Iberia,  Ohio  

Hiram  Collof'G                  ....   . 

Hiram  Ohio          

1867,  R  A.  Hinsdale,  A.  M - 

1859'  Rev  S.  H.  Marsh.  D.  D 

Pacifio  TTnivereitv 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Oregon  City,  Oreg 

1850;  G.C.  Chandler,  D.D 

1853,  T.M.fint^.b  A.M - 

970 

WilTametto  University 

Salem,  Oreg 

271 

070 

Philomath  College      

Philomath,  Oreg 

Pro£Biddle    

973 

Alleffbenv  Citv  Pa 

974 

Mnhlenber«T'  Collp*'e 

Allentown,  Pa   

1867 
1861 

R«v.*  F.aI  Mrfiienberg.  R  D- 

Pav  it  T  TVAllfi^  T.T-D 

975 

Andftlnwi^v  (lo]lotro        -,r,. 

Andaliiaia,  Pa 

976 

Lebanon  Valley  t oUege 

Moravian  Colleiro 

Annvillft,  Pft 

1866  il  H.  HammoDdTA  M 

977 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

1807  RtRov.RdeSchweiaitx.D.D 

97B 

Dickinson  CollcM 

Carlisle,  Pa 

1783  Rev.RL.DafihieU.I>.I> 

279 
980 

Augustinian  College  of  Villa- 
nova. 
Lafayette  College 

Dehiware  County,  Pa 

£aston,Pa 

1848  Very  Rev.  P.  A.  Stanton, O.S.i 
1826i  Rev.W.  CCattenDtD 

opi 

PpniiavlvaniaCnllpfre        

Gettysburgh,  Pa 

1832  M  Valentine.  Dl  D 

9t^? 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

Lewisbargh  University 

St  Francis  Collece 

Lancaster,  Pa 

1853  Kev.  J.  W.  Nevin,  D.  D 

98*^ 

Lewisburgh,  Pa 

1847  Rev.J.R.Lo<ymi8,LLD 

9^4 

Loretto, Pa    ............. 

1850  Rev.  A.  J.  Brownaitt 

98"» 

Allegheny  College 

Meadville,  Pa 

1815  Rov.  G.  Loomia,  D.  D 

9R6 

Morcorsburgh  College 

Mercersbureh,  Pa 

1865i  Rav.  v..  VL  HicrhT^  D.D 

987 

Palatinate  Colleffo        

MyerjftnwTi,  Pa 

Rev.  H.  R.  Ntclw.  A  M - 

R   A.  "RrrtTim  J\.  D  

9PR 

Westminster  College 

New  Wilmington,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 

Philadolnhift.  Pa 

1852 

280 

Lincoln  University 

1854  Rov.LN.Rcndall,D.D 

900 

W1 

Department  of  Arts,  University 

0?  Pennsylvania. 
La  Salle  College     

do 

i7K'a"J.stn"i6,*LL;b.'!! 

18621  Brother  Oliver 

W9 

do    

903 

St.  Joseph's  College 

do 

1852|  Rev.  P.  A.  Jordan,  &  J 

1819  G.Woods, LLD  

904 

Western  University 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

905 

Lehigh  University 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

Swarthmore,  Pa 

18G6    H  Gonrifto.  LT^  D 

906 

Swarthmoro  College 

1869 
1802 

1850 
1833 
1846 
1869 
1704 

E.H.McGill 

907 

Washington  and  JeflFerson  Col- 
lege. 
Waynesbargh  College 

Washington,  Pa 

Rev.  G.  P.  Haya,  D.  D 

A.  B.  Miller,  D.D 

908 

Wavnesbnrch.  Pa 

900 

Ha  verford  College 

West  Havcrford,  Pa 

Westmoreland  County,  Pa. 
Freeland  Pa 

S.  J.  Guramere,  A.  M 

300 

St.  Vincent's  ( !oUege 

Rev.  A.  Heimler,  C  S.  B 

301 

Ursiniis  College 

J.  H.  A.  Bombcrger,  R  ?,  u 
i?«v  A  nA«wfti}  n  11.LLD 

W} 

Brown  University 

Providence,  R.  I 

303 

College  of  Charleston 

Charleston.  S.  C 

1787  N.  R.  Middleton 

304 
30") 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 
Fnmian  Tj  niversity 

Columbia,  S.C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Orangeburgh,  S.  C 

1801   Hon.  R.W.  Barnwell,  Ll^  I' 
1851  J.  C.  Furman,  D.  D 

306 

Claflin  University 

18601  A.  Webster,  D.  D r 

307 

Wofford  CoilpTe         

Spartanburgh  C.  H.,  S.  C . . . 

Wallmlla.S.C 

Athens,  Tenn 

1851   B©v.A.M.Shimi,  AlL^i^ 
1850'  Rev-  J-  P.  SmefiW  A.  M    • 

308 
309 

i3l0 

Newberry  College 

East  Tennessee  Woaleyan 

University. 
King  College 

1867 
I8G9 

Rev.N.E.CoWeigh,IXD 

Rev.  J.  D.  Tadlock "*" 

Bristol,  Tenn 
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51 
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M 
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10 


10 
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le 
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r 
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IdMt  Tbunday  la  Jtmo. 

Pirst  ^Vodimdnj  In  Aug. 

Third  W(sli»?Hdrty  tn  Joiiak 
I#a«t  TlifinidHy  id  Juii& 

1  »t  T^<Mlii««l'y  titPT  Mi^^, 

J  one  iM, 

La«t  ■W*5tlB(Miflav  Iti  Jnni?» 

J\mv  14. 

J  I]  in-  'M 

¥\  i-M  \roiliiMilty  in  J1U19. 
Tltird  ThiirmlAf  lii  Jiui^ 


La«t  Tliurujliiy  tint  oiio  in 

,,..„  I^Mt  Tl»nwdw  In  3tuie, 

S,  OU!  3d  Wodn^julay  tn  Jnsiii 
17,  J<«I0I  Tji*t  T1iiir*dfl,y  tn  Jimai. 
S;  GOO  LiMit  'thtirHrUty  \u  JaUiL 
!},  000  Loflt  TojMduy  In  Juno. 


|£^  I'laiTvUiiv  in  Jnuc, 


1%000 


1.50fl 


3^0(1(1   End ''jf  Jiifiov 
7.:-00   list  MnmisLV  in.Ttjlf. 


^mx 


7,857 

o,omi 


14 


:)t^,ooo 
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a,  0(10 
"  ioo 


Ijint  Thtniiiliiv  hi  J  una 
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L,-^   .  I-  .-i.^v  ill  Mnrvll. 


lAtft  KVw1ti(v*^iT  in  JtJtuiw 
IjMI  Tluii»(lflj^  in  Jijn«, 

Idvl  WiidoQidAy  Imt  ofio  In 
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Tabue  IX-ST ATISXIC&  OP  COLLBGBS  AND  COLLBGUH 


Name. 


3121  Greenville  and  Tascnlnm  Col- 
lege. 

313  West  Tennessee  University .. . 

314  Jonesborongh  College 

315  East  Tennessee  University 

310  Presby terian  Synodical  College 

317  Cumberland  University 

318  I>ookont  Mountain  Educational 

Institution. 

319  Hiawasaee  College 

320  NfaryviUo  College 

321  Union  University 

322  Central  Tennessee  College 

323  College  of  Arts,  University  of 
XasbviUo. 

324  Fisk  University 

325  Fi-anklin  College 

396  University  of  the  South , 

327  St  Joseph's  College 

328  Colorado  CoUece 

329  University  of  St  Mary 

330  Aranama  College 

331  Henderson  College 

332  Baylor  University , 

333  St/Mary's  College 

334  Waco  University 

3;J5  University  of  Vermont 

336  Middlebury  College 


337 

338 
339 
340 
341 

342 
343 
344 

345 
346 
347 
348 

350 
351 
352 
353 
354 
355 
35G 
357 
358 

359 
360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
367 
368 
309 
370 
371 
372 


Locatioil. 


GneenviUei  Tenn. 


Jackson,  Tenn 

Jonesborongh,  Tenn 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

I^grange,  Tenn 

Lebanon,  Tenn 

Lookout  Mountain,  Ten. 


18&) 
1807 
1856 
1842 
1866 


Madisonville,  Tenn 

Marwille,  Tenn 1819 

"     "       ■  -  1848 

1866 
1806 


Murfreesborough,  Tenn. . 
Nashville,  Tenn  . 
do 


.do. 


Norwich  University 

Randolph  Macon  College 

University  of  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

Wasmngtou  and  Lee  Univer- 
sity. 

Hampden  Sidney  College , 

Riehmond  College 

Roanoke  College 

College  of  William  and  Mary. . 

Vimnia  Military  Institute 

St.  John's  College , 

Bethany  College 

West  Virginia  University 

St  Vincent's  College 

West  Virginia  College 

Lawrence  University 

Wayland  University 

BeloitCollege 

Galesvillo  University 

Janeaville  College 

University  of  Wisconsin 


Pio  None  College 

Milton  College 

Racine  College 

Ripon  College 

St  John's  College 

Northwestern  tTniversity  . 

Carroll  College 

Georgetown  College 

Columbian  College 

Gonzaga  Collogo 

Howurd  University 

Santa  P6  University 

University  of  Desofet 

Washingtion  University  . . . 


Near  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Se wanee,  Tenn 

Brownsville.  Texas  . . . 

Columbus,  Texas 

Galvestcm,  Texas 

GoUa<l,  Texas 

Henderson,  Texas 

Independence,  Texas  . 
S;in  Antonio,  Texas . . . 

Wa4^o,  Texas 

Burlington,  Vt 

Middlebury,  Vt 


1867 
1H44 
186t 


185' 
1856 
1852 
1871 
1845 


Northfleld,Vt 

Ashland,  Va 

Univ.  of  Va.  P.  O 

Emory,  Va 

Lexington,  Va 


Prince  Edward  County,  Va, 

Richmond,  Va 

Salem ,  Va 

Williamsburgh,  Va  — 

Lexington,  Va 

Norfolk,  Va 

Bethany,  W.Va 

Morgantown,  W.  Va... 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Flemington,  W.  Va 

Appleton,  Wis 

Beaver  Dam,  Wis 

Beloit  Wis 

GalesvUle,  Wis 

JanesvillejlVia 

Madison,  Wis 


St  Francis,  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

Ripon,  Wis 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis 

Watertown,  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Georgetown,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

....    do 

SantaF6,  N.  M 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  Ter 
Seattle,  Wash.  Ter 


Preeideiit 


Rev.W.&Doak,  A.M. 


Rev.  E.  L.  Patton,  A-  M 

H- PresnelL  A.  M 

Rev.  T.  W.  Humes,  &  T.  D  . 


B.  W.  McDonnaW,  D.IX,ai)- 
Bev.  C.  F. P.  Bancroft,  AM- 


J.RGreiner,  A.M 

Rev.  P.  M-  Bartlett,  A  M.. 

G.  W.  Jarman,  A.  M  

Rev.  J.  Bnuicn,  A.M 

E.KSmith 


1661 
1797 

1834 

1831 
1825 
183fc 
1782 

1776 
1844 
1853 
1693 


1841 

18G3 
1865 


1847 
1854 
1847 
1859 


A-  K.  Spence,  A-  M. 

A.  J.  Fanning 

Gen.  Gorgaa 


Rev.  J. J. Schercr,  AM- 
Brother  Boniface,  &  &  C . 
J.  E.  C.  Doremua,  D.  D .- 

G.H.  Gould 

W.  C.  Crane,  D.  D 


Rev.  R.  C.  BurieeoD,  D.  D.. 

M.lLBuckham 

Rev.  H.  D.  KiUAel,  D.  D .. 


Rev.R.  S.  Howard  D.D -^ 

Rev.  J.  A.  Duncan,  A  iL,  D.I'• 
C.  a  Venable,  LL.  D 

Rev.  E.  E.  Wiley,  aD 

Gen.  G.  W.  C.  Lee 


RPuryear,  A-M  ..... 

Bw  Puryeai,  A.  M 

Rev.D.F.BitUe.D.D.. 

B.&Ewell 

Gen.  F.  H.  Smith 


1848 

ICTl 

1844 
1852 
1863 
1865 
1864 
1840 
1792 
1822 
1848 
1867 
1870 
1868 
1861 


W.  K.  Pendleton 

Rev.  A.  Martin,  D.  D...- 

Rev.A.  Louage 

Rev.  W.  Colegrove,  AM. 
Rev.G.  M.  Steele,  D.D.. 

A.  S.  Hutebcns 

Rev.A.L.Chapin,D.D.. 
Rev.H.Gimi«iid,  AM- 
A.L.Reed 

J.  H.  Twombly,  D.  D 


Rev.  J.  Salxmann,  D.  D-  -••  • 
Rev.  W.  C.  Whitford.  A«  • 
Rev.  J.  Do  Koven,  D.  1)    •- 
Rev.  W.  E.  Morriman,  AM 
Brother  Benedict . 


Rev.  A.  F.  Ernest,  A.U    ■  •  i 
Rev.  W.  D.  F.  Lnmmis  A  M    i 

Rev.  J.Early,  S.  J ' 

J.C.  Welline.  LL.D 

Rev.  J.  Clark , 

Gen.  O.  O.  Howard,  LLD , 

Rev.  D.  F.  McFaiiand 

J.RPark,M.D 

J.H-HaU 
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Pros. 


M.E. 


Pres. 
C.P.. 


I.nth 
Pres  ... 
Bapt. . 
M.  E.. 

State.. 

Cong  .. 

Chr. 

P.E 


Lnth. . 
R.C... 


Bapt. 


(43 
(45 


Bapt.. 
State  . 

CODg 

P.E.... 
M.E.S 
State.. 
M.E.S. 


Pres  .. 

Bapt. 

Luth.. 
^,  P.E  .. 
(461  State  . 
(47  R.C... 
(48  Chr... 
(50   State.. 

(sr  R-C... 

(52 

(53  M.E.. 
(34  Bapt . . 
(551  Cong.. 
(56  M.E.. 
(57 


(56   State.. 


K.C... 
Bwt.. 


(50 

ICO 

m 

ICJ:  R.C... 
;&4  L.ath.. 
(65"  Ppp8 


R.C ... 
Bapt . . 

Cong... 
Pres  ... 
L.D.  S 


22 


Students. 


113  2fi 


100  33 
44     6 


24     8 


88 


5... 
11 
11 
12 


57 


131 


18 


14 


15 


10 


hi  |Q 


25  22 


65 


30^9 


60 


65 


...239 
26:105 


59   71    29100 


2111I.'il05  220 

239.271  ...:27 16150-175 


.524 

!;i8o 


84162 


.173 
.113 


9 

14   13] 
10,  U   16 

241  30     8 


Cost  of— 


I 


a|36 


O60-70 
&200 


142315 
...,113 


236140,105245 


15 


16'  11    15 

8   12,    2 


24 


20 


14 


10 


10     6 

4  7 

5  7 


24   69. . 

...j  5e .., 

...14-2'.., 
...1317  .. 
...,180.. 
...305.. 


16  81 
144 
34151 

....I  76 
386386 


43107...  107 
...1146 

...120;...  120 
...|  48  28'  76 
138185  87,272 


5197 

..    62 
.161 


,..197 
44106 
221183 


303,338124,462 


....  20...  20 
,...'l41  96237 
9  185'...!l85 
244  174  147  321 
....  130  ..  |130 
128     4  132 


3-6 


al30 
030-60 


15-25 
a45 
a45 

6350 

040-75 

70 

060 


050 

o70 

o50 

50 

Free. 


o30 
5-8 
o30 
6-8 
5-7 
025 
036 
021-30 


0160 
&-11 
6400 


■  (- 


11  11  ....212 
8  10  ... .  1'J9 
.  143 


..212 
..  109 
..  143 


34   17   51 

2^6  294  580 
no;  88|198 


U.   WJjll 


10 


6325 
060 
o44 


40-60 

o60 

14 


a 


ts 


14-20 


8-12 


10-12 


e30 


12-50 


12-15 
14-16 
ol42 


10-18 

16-20 

13 

16 

ol60 

10 

O140-205 

16 

15 


I 


I 


20 
16 

O200 
12 

8-11 


oSO-lCO 


12 


O120-150 

W 


20-32 
14 


1.000 


2,000 


450 
10,000 


500 


2,500 


15,000 
11,000 

4,000 


Time  of  commenoement 


3d  Wednesday  in  Jane. 

2d  Thursday  in  June. 
3d  Tuesday  in  Jone. 

Last  Thursday  in  May. 

May  17. 

2d  Tuesday  in  June. 


Last  Thursday  in  June. 

September  4. 

2d  Wednesday  in  June. 


3,500 


Last  Week  In  June, 
lat  Thursday  in  August 
Ttiursday     following     9d 
Wednesday  in  August. 
.2d  Thursday  in  Jjnly. 
10,000  Last  Thursday  in  June. 
37, 000|  Thursday  before  July  4. 
13, 580  1st  Wednesday  in  June. 
6,000  4th  Thursday  in  Juno. 


2d  Thursday  in  June. 
July  1. 

3d  Wednesday  in  Jane. 
3d  Monday  in  Jane. 
July  4. 

3d  Thursday  in  June. 
3d  Wednesday  in  June. 
Ist  Monday  in  September. 
July  12. 
Last  Thursday  in  Jane. 

2d  Wednesday  in  July. 


6,600 
5,000 


1,500 
3,500 


6,000 


7,200 
4,500 


5,000 

7,200 
1,310 


1,500 

Tsoo 


33,000 

8,000 

400 


40 
'466 


Wednesday  preceding  last 

Tuesday  in  Juno. 
July  1. 

Last  Wednesday  in  Jane. 
2d  Wednesday  to  July. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

July  4. 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
Ist  Monday  in  July. 

September  11. 
June  14. 
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Table  XL-STATISTICS  OP  THBOLOGICII 
[Compfled  from  tbe  most  recent  reporis  fest 


Name. 


Locatton. 


Denotntnation. 


Theological  department  of  Howard  College. 
Ecclesiastical  Seminary  of  Diocese  of  Mo- 
bUe. 

Saint  Anjipistine  College 

Tbeolojrical  Scminarv 

Pacilic  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Institute  of  Connocticnt 

Theological  department  of  Yale  College.. 
Berkeley  Divinity  School  


Theological  department  of  Mercer  Fni- 

vcrsitv. 
St.  Joseph's  Ecclesiastical  College 


Theological  Seminary  of  the  Xorthwest. . . 

Theological  school  of  Blackburn  Univer- 
sity. 

Grarrctt  Biblical  Tnstitnte 

Chicago  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Seminars-  of  the  Northwest. . . 

Baptist  Theological  feeminary 

Bible  department  of  Enreka  College 

Theological  department  of  Shurtleflf  Col- 
lege. 

Theological  department  of  Augnstima 
College. 

Theological  School  of  HartAville  Univer- 
aity. 

Wartburg  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Griswold  Col- 
lege. • 

German  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Department  of  Iowa  Wes- 
leyan  University. 

Norwegian  Tlieological  Seminary 

Theological  department  of  Georgetown 
College. 

Western  Baptist  Theological  Institute  . . 

St  Joseph's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary 

College  of  the  Bible,  of  Kentucky  univer- 
aity. 

Danville  Theological  Seminary 

Diocesan  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  school  of  Bethel  College 

Thomson  Biblical  Institute 

Theological  Seminary 

Theological  Sominarv 

Theological  school  of  Bates  College 


Marion,  Ala 

South  Orange,  Ala . 


Benicia,Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Oakland,  Cal 

Hartford,  Conn 

New  Haven,  Conn  — 
Middletown,  Conn  .  - . 


1841 


Baptist 

Roman  Catholic. 


1868 
1871 
lb66 
1834 
1823 


Protectant  Ep&seopal.. 

Presbyterian 

Congregational 

do  . 

do. 


1854     Protestant  £pi80(?aL. 


Macon,  Ga 

Tentopolis,  HI . 

Monmouth,  HI . 
Carlinville,  HI  . 


Evanston.Hl 

ChioMCO.Hl 

"!!!dS !!!!!!!!'! 

Eureka,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  111 . 


1833 
1861 


1839 
1857 


Baptist 

Roman  CatboUc. 


United  Preabytetua . 
Presbyterian 


1854  Methodist  Episoopd . 

1855  Congregational 

Ib59  '  Presbyterian 

1866     Baptist 

1852     Christian 

183a     Baptist 


Genesee,  m 

Hartsville,  Ind. 


St.  Sebald,  Iowa 

Davenport,  Iowa 


Dnbnque,Iowa 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa. 


1857 
1859 


Lntheran . 


United  Brethfca.. 


Lutheran 

Protestant  Epiaropal. 


Presbyterian 

1858     Methodist  Episcopal. 


Decorah,  Iowa  . . . 
Greorgetown,  Ky  . 


do 

Bardstown,  Ky. 
Lexington,  Ey . . 

Danville.  Ky. 


1640 
1830 
1865 


Lutheran. 
Baptist... 


do 

Roman  Catholic. 
Christian 


Shelbyville,  Ky . . 
Russell  ville,K  v.. 
New  Orleans,  La.. 

, do 

Bangor,  Me 

Lewiston,  Me 


1853  I  Presbyterian- 

1865  I  Protestant  EpiseapsL- 

1858  1  Baptist 

18G5     Methodist  Enscspil. 

'  Roman  Catholic 

1816  I  Congregational 

1830     FreeBaptist  ; 


Theological  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice 

Theological  department  of  MU  St.  Mary's 
College. 

Theological  Seminary 

Divinity  school  of  Tiifts  College 

Divinity  school  of  Harvard  University . . . 

Boston  Theological  Seminary 

Andover  Theological  Seminary 

Episcopal  The*)logical  School 

Newton  Theological  Institution , 

New  Jerusalem  Theological  School   

Theological  department  of  Adrian  College 

Theological  department  of  Hillsdale  Col- 
lege. 

Scandinavian  Theological  Seminary 

Concordia  Seminary 

Vanderman  School  of  Theology 

Theological  school  of  Westminster  CoUege 

St.  Vincent's  Theological  Seminary 

Theological, Seminary  of  the  Reformed 
Chuiih. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Near  Emmittaburgh, 
Md. 

Woodstock,  Md 

College  Hill,  Mass... 

C.imbridge,  Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Andover,  Maas 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Newton  Centre,  Mass 

Waltham,  Mass 

Adrian,  Mioh 

Hillsdale,  Mich 


Chicago,  HI 

St  Louis,  Mo 

Liberty,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. . 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J 


1791 
1800 


Roman  Catbolre. . 
do 


l!*68 
1811 
1847 
J808 

1967 
1826 


..    do — - 

Univerwlirt 

No  tests — 

Methodist  EpdsoopiL 

Congregationri 

Protestant  EpiaoafaL 
Baptist 


1866    NewJenwalemCtaffA 


1840 

1868 


1844 
1785 


Pree  Baptist. 


Lutheran . 

do... 

Baptist... 


Roman  CatltoKc.. 
Reformed , 
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lEMXKAIUBS  IK  THS  UNITBD  STATES. 
0  the  United  States  Bnreaa  of  EdneatioD.] 


c 
B 
a 

Ptnidiint  or  B«iiiflr  profbusor. 

1 

O 

e 

1 

i 

h 
1 

1 

B 

E 

1 

2 

f 

i 

II 

Time  of  oommeneemeoi 

1 

Rev.  S.  R  Fteeman,  D.  D 

1 

4 

2,500 

1105 

Last  Thursday  in  Jane. 

2 

3 

RtEev.Wiij.LKip,D.D 

6 

7 

4 

5 
C 
7 

Rov.  JameB  A.  Bonton,  D.  D . . . 

Wflliam  Thompson,  D.  D 

Noah  Porter,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

Rt.  Rev.  John  Williamg,  D.  D., 

LL.  D. 
H«nrv  H  TnrJfftr  D  D 

3 
3 
7 
10 

7        2 

25     290 
55     8G5 

•50,000 

"368.666 
40,000 

1,500 
7,000 

150 
60 

3d  Thnrsday  of  An/rnst 
Last  Thursday  in  Jnne. 
3d  Thursday  in  May. 
Iflt  week  in  Jane. 

8 

3d 

149 

9 

0 

1 
.2 

3 
4 

I) 

Very  Eev.  P.  Maarice  Kloeter- 

man.  0.  S.  F. 
Rev.  Alexander  Yonng,  D.  D . . . 
Rev.  John  W.  Bailey,  D.  D 

H.  Bannister,  D.D 

Rev.  &  C.  Bartlett,  D.  D 

7 

3 

1 

4 

6 

106 

15 

20 

90 
56 

527 

208 

256 
125 
171 

15,000 
16,000 

300,000 
100,000 
100,000 
112,000 

700 

2,050 
700 

3,300 

3,700 
8,000 
10,000 

180 

150-175 
180 

150 

150 

125-150 

150 

Last  Thursday  in  March. 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Thursday  in  ApriL 
Ist  Thursday  in  ApnL 

6 

7 

2d  Thursday  in  June. 
X)o 

rt 

Rev.  J  Biiikiev'  D.  iS 

3 
3 
1 

66,000 

150 

D 

Rev.  T.  K.  Haaselaaiat . .  .. 

IS 
7 

f) 

Rev.  J.  Woodbnry  Sciibner,  A. 

93-150 

2S6 

150 

2d  Taesday  in  Jane. 

67 
15 

75 

3,400 
40,000 

10,000 

1,045 
5,000 

5,000 

; 

Rt  Rev.  Henry  W.  Lee,  D.  D., 

LL.D. 
Rp.v.  J.  Conzet  . . 

2 

2 

1 

7 
16 

3d  week  in  June. 
Jane  1st 

I 

John  Wheeler,  D.  D 

> 

• 

» 

Rev.  N.  M.  Crawford 

1 

200-250 

2d  Thursday  in  June. 

r 

1 

Rov.  P.  de  Fraine       ....  . 

7 
2 

68 
122 

3,000 

150 
125 

Last  Taesday  in  June. 
2d  Friday  in  June. 

31st  October. 

> 
I 

Rev.  Bobert  Milligan 

110 
194 

218,000 

8,000 

2d  Thursday  in  June. 

1 

3 
4 

4 

6 
3 

7 
3 
5 
14 
U 
4 
5 
4 

30 
24 
21 

70 
29 

88 
11 
50 

8 

Rev.  Enoch  Pond,  D.  D 

Rev.  Oreu  B.  Cheney,  D.  D 

640 

120,000 

13,000 
2,000 

150 

1st  Thursday  in  June. 
Tuesday  be'fore  the  last 

Wednesday  in  June. 
July  Ist. 
3d  Monday  in  Juno. 

V^ery  Bev.  Jna  KoCafOtey,  D.  D 

320 

15,000 

150 

Rev.  Alonzo  A. Miner, D. D  .... 

CharleaW.  Eliot,  LL.D 

Rev.  William  V.  Warren,  D.  D. . 
Rev.  Edwards  A.  Park,  D.  D. . . . 

Rov.  John  S.  Stone,  D.  D 

Rev.  Alvah  Sovey,  D.  D 

Rov.  Thomas  Worcester 

Rev.  A.  Mahan,  D.  D 

12,000 

16,000 

4,000 

30,000 

"i,"266 

500 

250 
300 
140 
156 
350 
200 
170 

] 

1 

432 

665 

2,606 

■*536" 
9 

240,000 
250,000 

'i25;666 

335,000 
27,000 

Last  Tnetday  in  June. 
2d  Wednesday  in  June. 
1st  Thursday  in  August 
1st  Wednesday  in  .Hily. 
2d  Wednesday  in  Juno. 
Not  fixed. 

1 

Rev.  James  Caider,  D.  D 

4 

32 

,, 

1 

Rev.  C.  F.  W.  Walter 

4 
4 
3 

5,666' 

3,000 

316 

Ist  Wednesday  in  June. 

1 

Rev.  T.  Hambant,  D.  D 

52 
6 

60,000 

1 

Rev.  Nathan  L.Eioe,D.D 

Rev.  J.  Alizeri 

1 

] 

Rev.  Samnel  M.  Woodbridg^. .. 

4 

28 

779 

179,000 

16,000 

300 

September  9a 

r^            T 

42GB 
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Kame. 


Theolofldcal  Seminary 

Drew  Tneolojdcal  Seminary  . . . 
Anbum  Ihe^ogical  Seminary. 


Rochester  Theoloffical  Seminary. 
Union  Theological  Seminary 


PriBoeton,N.J. 
Madison,  N.  J . . 
Anbom,  N.  T . . 


Hartwlok  Theological  Seminary. 

Theological  seminaryof  Madisonunirersity 

TheoloffUsal  school  of  St.  Lawrenoe  Uni- 
versity. 

Martin  Lather  (theological)  College 

Newborgh  Theological  Seminary 

St  Joseph's  Provincial  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

De  Loncy  Divinity  School  

Theological  Seminary  of  Oar  Lady  of 
Augels. 

Theological  school  of  Trinity  College 

Biblical  department  of  Baldwin  University 

Theological  Seminary 


Theological  school  of  Ohio  Weeleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Theological  department  of  Wilb^oroe 
UniverBity. 


romeo. 

Wittenberg  College 

Meant  Saint  Mary's  of  the  West . 


Lane  Theological  Seminary 

Theological  departmentof  Capital  Univer- 
sity. 
Theologioal  Semina 

^'      'i  Ecclesiasucai  i 

lary. 
Meadville  Theological  School. 


„ lary.. 

St.  Hary's  Ecclesiastical  Seminary  . 
Croser  Theological  Semina 


Theological  Seminary  . 
Divini^  School 


87    Latheran  Theologioal  SeBiinary  . 

Missionary  Institate 

Western  Theological  Seminary. . 
Theological  Seminary 


Biblical  department  of  Allegheny  College 

Theological  deiraftment  of  Lincoln  Uni- 
versity. 

Chair  of  Bfblioal  language  and  literatore, 
Dickinson  CoUege. 

Theological  Seminary 


St.  Michael's  Theologioal  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary 

Protestant  Episcopal  Mission  Honse 

St  Charles  Borromeo  Seminary 

Theological  Seminary  of  Urslnoa  Cdlege. . 

Theological  Sominary , 

Theological  Seminary 

Southom  Baptist  Theologioal  Seminary  . . 
Theological  department  of  Camberland 

University. 
Theological  department  of  Central  Uni- 

versiw. 
Theolo^cal  department  of  Baylor  Uni- 

versiw. 

Colver  Institate 

Union  Theologioal  Seminary 


Bochesier.N.  Y.... 
New  York  City,  K.  T- 


Hartwick,N.Y. 
Hamilton.  K.  Y  . 
Canton,  N.Y.... 


1867 
1821 

1850 
1836 


Presbyteriaa 

Methodist  EpisetfsL 
PresbytccisB 


BulWo.N.Y 

Newburgh,N.Y 

Troy.N.T^ 

New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Geneva.N.  Y 

SaspenaionBridge,N.Y 

Trinity  College,  K.C 

Berea,Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 


Delaware, Ohio  ... 
Near  Xenia,  Ohio . 


1616 
1890 
1858 

1854 
1865 
1864 
1817 
1861 
1856 


Baptist 

Presbyterian 

lAtheran 

Baptist 

Umvenaiist.. 


I 


Latheran 

United  PresWtcriB..| 

RomanCatfaoUc 

Protestant  EfaseoH 

do.  .rTTT-j 

Boman  CathoUe 


iJ 


Oberlin,Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Carthagena,  Ohio. . 


Springfield,  Ohio . 
Cincinnati,  C" 


^Ohio. 


do 

Colnmbas,  Ohio . 


Xenia,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio . . 

Uphknd,Pa 

Meadville.  Pa.... 
Lancaster,  Pa  ... 
Philadelphi%Pa. 


do 

Selin*s€ht>ve,Pa.. 


Allegheny  City,  Pa. 

do 

Meadville,  Pa 

Oxford,  Pa 


Carliale,Pa.... 
Betiilebem,Pa. 


Pittsbar|^,Pa 

6ettysbiugfa,Pa... 
West  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 

Freeland,Pa 

Colombia,  a  0 

do 

OreenvillcLaO  .... 
Lebanon,  Tenn 


Nashville.  Tenn 

Independance^  Tex-. . . , 


Biohmond,ya. . 

Hampden  Sidney,  Ya. . 


1896 


1864 

183S 

1850 
1866 

1845 
18fl» 

18» 


1794 


1868 
1844 
1825 
1862 


1864 
1858 
1885 


1865 


1807 

1847 
1825 
1864 
1858 
1610 

ua 

1650 
1850 
1842 

1866 

1864 


1867 
UM 


Methodist  Episetfil 

do 

Protestant  Spisosfii 

Mietbodist  Bpiseopd.  I 

African       Methoiiit  I 
Episcopal.  I 

CengregatloBal 

Reformed , 


Lntheran 

Catholio.. 


Presbyterian  . 
Latheran 


United  PresbytBCisa.. 
Roman  Cathoue 


Baptist. 

Unitarian 

Reformed — . 

Protestant  Episeopil^ 


Lathenm . 
do... 


Presbyterian 

United  Presbytnte 


Presbyterian - 

Mechodist  Biiseapil  J 

Morairian 

Roman  CaAolie... — ! 
Lnthenm  —  ......-•* 

Proteatant  E^sesfsL 
Roman  CatiwlSe 


Latheran . 

Baptist 

Preabyteriaa - 

Methodist  l^aospal. 

Bi^tlsl 
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PtMldcBfe  or  atnior  prof casor. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

n  3 

< 

s 

r 

1 

si 

n 

Bev.Charles  Hodge,  D.D.,  LL.D 
8.'M.  ^opkiiia,D.D 

6 
5 
5 

5 

e 

1 

4 
3 

5 
2 

7 

e 

5 

4 

1 

1839;  997 
971     189 
40 

1500,000 
500,000 

91,804 
10,000 
8,500 

8,000 
30,000 

9.000 
10,000 
6,000 

♦175 
150 
950 

175 
950 

175 
900 
940 

Last  Wednesday  in  AprlL 
3d  Thursday  in  May. 
Thursday  after  Ist  Sunday 

in  May. 
3d  week  In  May. 
Monday  before  9d  Thnrs* 

day  {n  May. 
4th  Wednesday  in  June. 
3d  Tuesday  in  June, 
let  Thursday  in  July. 

Bov.RG.Kobin«OD,D.D 

Bev.  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.  D., 
LL.D. 

Rev.  T.  T.  Titus,  A.  M 

Kev.  Geo.W.Batoii,  D.D.,  T  J..T) 
Bev.  Ebenezer  Fisher,  D.  D  . . . 

Rev.  J.  A.  A.  Orabaii 

71 
117 

9 
99 
27 

1? 

476 
935 

100 
860 
142 

967,000 
375,000 

15,000 
180,000 
60,000 

A  hoard  of  superiDtendents . . . 
Very  Bev.  H.  Gahriels 

19 
190 

'960 

30,000 

3,400 

160 

925 

400-500 

Last  Wednesday  in  March. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
Last  Friday  in  June. 

819 

900,000 
90,000 

13,845 

Rev.  Jamee  Eankine,  D. D .... 
Very  Bev.  Robert  K  Y.  Bioe. . 

Rev. B. Craven. D. D     .  ...... 

50 

88 

150 
90 

3,500 
400 

909 
195 

Last  Wednesday  In  Jime. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 

Rev.  W.  D.  Grodman,  D.  D 

Rt  Bev.  C.  P.  MoHvaine,  D.D., 

D.C.L.,LL.D. 
Rev.  Frodeiick  Merrick 

4 

3 

S 

5 
S 
3 

1 
3 

5 

15 

161 


100,000 

7,000 

300 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 

Rt  Bev.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.  D. 

Rev.  Jamee  H.  Fairchild,  D.  D. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Good,  D.  D 

18 

47 

18 
97 

6 
33 

40 

4 

988 
130 

150 

150-225 

175 

Free.. 

150 
995 

150 

Third  Wednesday  in  June. 

1st  Wednesday  in  August 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 
4th  week  in  Juno. 

60,000 
91,000 

10,000 
9,400 
3,500 

Rev.  Henry  Dree8,D.D 

Rev.  &  Sprecher,  D.  D 

Rev.  fX Pahi8ch;D.D.,LL.D., 

D.C.L.       ^^ 
Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D 

109 
533 

June  30. 

160.000 
900,000 

10,000 
19.000 

June  94. 

9d  Thursday  In  May. 

Rev.  S.  Wilson.  D.  D 

3 

15 

376 

50,000 

9,000 

100-150 

1st  Thursday  in  October. 

Bev.  Henry  G.  "Weston,  D.  D  . . 

6 
3 
5 

4 

4 

7 

91 
96 
45 

38 

17 

75 

166 
970 
133 

59 

59 

1,005 

140,000 
60,000 

88;  000 
184,000 

11,000 
8,000 
6,100 

1,800 

9,000 

925 

900 

950.300 

940 
900 

3d  Thnrsday  in  June. 
Last  Wednesday  in  May. 
Thnrsday  after  3d  Tues- 
day in  June. 
Week  l»efore  Trinity  Sun- 
Week  before  Trinity  Sun- 

day. 
Last  Wednesday  in  April 

Bev.E.V.Gerhart,D.D 

BevJ>JLGoodwin,  D.  D..LL.D 

H.ZeI|tler 

Bev.  M.  W.  Jacobus,  D.D.,LL.D 

Bev.  Georee  Loomis,  D.  D 

Bev.  LN.  Kendall,  D.D 

5 

1 

4 

5 
5 
3 

6 
11 

90 

00 

98 
9 

98-113 

3d  Wednesday  in  June. 

Bev.  Bobert  L.  Daahiell,  D.  D.  . 

Bight  Beverend  Edmund  de 

Schweinitx,  D.  D. 
Bev.  &  Wall 

933 

130 
426 
30 

49,000 

'idd,'666 

4,100 

4,000 

19,000 

600 

10,000 

900 

900 
150 
300 
300 
900 
150 
150 
110 
100 

100 

100 

60 
950-300 

1st  Wednesday  in  Sept 
Last  of  June. 

Bev.  J.  A.  Brown,  D.  D 

4th  Thursday  in  June. 
3d  Thursday  in  September. 
1st  Monday  in  September. 
Last  Thursday  in  June. 
9d  week  in  May. 
1st  Thursday  in  October. 

Bev.  George  Howe,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  B.  Bade 

3 
7 
9 
5 
S 

1 

1 

8 
4 

41 

374 

145, 715 

99,000 
50,000 
35.000 

18,340 
4,000 

10.000 
5,000 

400 

400 

1,000 
8,000 

Rev.  Jamee  P.  Boyce,  D.  D. . . . 
Bev.  B.  W.  McDonnold,  DJ)., 

LL.D. 
Bev.  J.Braden,  A.M 

51 

8 

6 

91 

73 
59 

185 
.40 

Last  Saturday  in  AprlL 
1st  Thursday  in  June. 

3d  week  in  May. 

3d  Thursday  in  June. 

3d  week  in  May. 

Bev.  WuL  Carey  Crane,  D.  D. . 

Bev.  Charles  H.  Corey,  A.  M. . . 
Bev.RL.Dabney,D.D 

400 

196,000 

'^:^^yM^n]^ 
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LoCBtiOKL 


108 
109 
110 

111 

113 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 


St.  .Tnlmrf  TlMujlogJuAtlSemiattrjr...* 

>Jrw  Hampton  Tbtt^Iogical  SemioBly. 

St-  Viiia*iit'i»Coll«g]6  ♦.... .- .,-,. 

ilisHi^iii  liaiiA<>  ,, *,**..,..***,,****.. 

TLr  f^uli^#iw:mm  ♦..ptt,-..*^.*.,. .^..., 

AxiL^i^ljurf;  nSt'iulnaTy , +  ,,,* .... 

ThiL^Io£ii!^  di>|>DrtiDeitLt  of  fio^ai!d  Uni- 

Wa^l^nil  Theologioal  Semiiuuy 


Ftdzfax  Cmuty,  Y*. .. 

Norfolk,  Vft 

Fairf3tt,Va 

Wheeliiiff,  W.  V» 

KMhoUhLakea^  Wis 
Howard's  GrDTe»  Wis. 

StFrand^Wia 

MarstaftU,  wis 

Washington,  D.  C 


lan 

1860 
1825 
1865 
1847 
1864 
1856 
1869 
1810 

1865 


ProtestoDftMMvalJ 
BooiaaGattioi«7_.. 

Baptist 

Roman  CatboUe i 

Protectant  Bpiaoqal.. 

Befonaed 

Soman  Cathollo. 

Luthenm 

XJnioiL  EvaagBUfld.... 

Baptist «J 
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Preaident  or  senior  profeMor. 


03 


°i 


|5 


Time  of  commencomeiit 


106 
109 
110 
111 
119 
113 
114 
115 
116 

117 


BtBer.  John  Joluit,D  J>^  LL.D 
Rev.M.O'Keefe 

Rev.A.Lonaze 

Rev.  A.  D.  Cole,  V.J) 

Sov.  H.  A.  Mueblmeyer 

Rev.  Joseph  Solzmann,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  weenaas.A.M 

Gen.  a  O.  Howsrd 

Bev.G.lLP.KiDg 


9,500 

a,eoo 


•900 
150-2S0 


56 
S16 

35 

416 

6 


$100 


1.500 
5,000 
1.400 
7,900 
1.000 


50 

150-180 

100 

150 


850 


Last  Thursday  In  June. 
Second  Thnrsdaj  in  July. 

Jane  29. 

First  Monday  in  QopL 

Julyl. 

Last  Tuesday  in  June. 

Lost  Wednesday  in  >Cay. 
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TABiM  XIL-«rATEffDC8  OF  LAW 


Name. 


City  or  town. 


State. 


Lftw  iiphiwl  of  TeJfi  ColTftgc 

L-iw  iii^parttiif^ftt  of  Uuivortttj  of  Georgia  -- 

Lu w  lM1bffl^^  of  ITui vtTirftj  «f  ChlCAgo 

Imiw  ilopurtmMitof  McKwidr*^  Uollpg*-.. 

Lnw  M  hoftl  of  Uflh^ersiiy  of  Indiaoii . .. , 

Colli'jjfc  of  Jaw  of  XnrthWfidKrn  4  hriitia^D  University.. 

Liiw  do]Hf  Lmrttt  of  tlio  Tlnlverflit  j  of  Notrt  Dftme 

Ljiwt  d^pftrtmpiilof  lowfti?tJit()  CTiiivM^ty 

L,iw  4o|>artoumtof  Iowa  Wf*l«*yan  Uohisrslty 

CmIIo^fo  f if  law  «f  Ktiiitucky  UnlTi^nsity  *  ^  -  ^ 

Ni'W  (Irls'ilOfi  Ijiw  School,**.. ,- 

Lftw  Mchocil  *if  Harvtrd  UnlTwrallr  —  ^ , ,-  * 

L.LW  MhiuJ  of  the  ralvt^Tilty  of  MiialH«ltvp[ 

Ltw  (ii'tijiriJiiftni  of  Mii^hi^an  0»lir«*itj  ,. 

Law  mrhmA  of  Wwliinirti^n  fTlliTMVlty 

Law  n4  lin-it  tif  th«'  riiivorjilty  of  Albupy 

Lr(w  ifrTnirTiii'-iii  H»f  t!|i^  Fiiivf^nilty  of  New  Tork 

L^EW  wcfuHiI  *>t  '  ■H'h!n(l''^=i  <  'i.>l|«'j;fi ,... . , .' 

L  =■■  '     ^   ■'  •      -■    ..'-'y-     

Lal^  school  of  St  Lawrence  XTniveprity 

Law  school  of  Trinity  College 

Law  school  of  Cincinnati  Colleffo 

Ohio  State  and  Union  Law  College 

Law  department  of  Wilberforce  university 

Law  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  . . . 
Law  school  of  the  Western  UniversiW  of  Pennsylvania 

Law  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Law  department  of  Dickinson  CoUe^ 

Law  department  of  Sonth  Carolina  University 

Law  department  of  University  of  Nashville 

Law  department  of  Cumberland  University 

Law  department  of  Baylor  Univenity 

Law  school  of  Richmond  Coll^^ 

Law  department  of  Washington  and  Lee  University  . . 

Law  deiMirtment  of  the  University  of  Virginia 

Law  department  of  the  University  of  WiaMOonain 

Law  department  of  Columbian  Colleee 

Law  department  of  Howard  Univeruty 

Law  school  of  Greorgetown  College 

*Law  school  of  National  University 


New  Haven 

Athens 

Chicago 

Lebanon  

Bloomington 

Indianapolis 

Notre  Dame  — 

Iowa  City 

Mount  Pleaaant 

Lexington 

NewOrleaL 
Cambridge. 

Oxford , 

Ann  Arbor 

St.  Louis 

Albany 

New  York 

New  York 

CUntatt.....-:... 

Canton 

Near  High  Point 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Near  Xenia 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Oxford 

Carlisle 

Columbia 

Nashville 

Lebanon  

Independenoe . . . 

Richmond 

Lexington 

Charlottesville.. 

Madison 

Washington  ..,.. 

Washington 

Ge 

Wi 


ConnectSeot  ....• 

Georgia I 

Illinois 

lUinots 


iBdiaoa J 

Iowa I 

Iowa 

Keatoekj ' 

Louisiana. 

mSSsbIppI  ...J 

Michigan 

Miasoari J 

New  York I 

New  York I 

New  York 

New  York | 

New  York I 

North  CaraGaa.. 

Ohio 

Ohio 

Ohio..-,...... 

Penns>  1  vaitia 
PennsybraBia 
PennsylraBia 
PeansylvaBia 
Sonth  CaroliM.. 


Texas 

Virginia. 

Virginia. 

Virginia ' 

WiseonaSa 

DistCohnahia.. 
Diet.  Cdhmtea.. 
Di8t.Cohimfaia..l 
DistCohnsUa..- 
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IBOOL8  IN  THB  UNITXD  STATSa 


t 

1 

I 

n 

President  or  senior  professor. 

li 

i 

JZ5 

r 

1843 

1867 
1859 
18fl0 
1843 
1870 

1671 
1865 
1846 
1817 
1854 
1859 
1667 
1851 

"1859* 
1853 

1866 

"1832" 
1856 
1850 
1850 
1871 
1854 
1864 
1847 

"isii" 

1845 
1870 

'*'i825* 
1868 
1896 

1668 
1870 
1870 

Nosh  Porter,  D.D^LKD 

A-  A.  LiDSOomb.  D.  D 

S3 
19 

5 
53 
11 

33 
229 

3,150 
731 

"'■*856' 
1,099 

Last  Thursday  but  two  in  July. 

AnguBtSd. 

Last  Thursday  in  June. 

First  Thursday  in  June. 

37th  day  of  March. 

I 

\ 

J.  C.  Borronghs,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . . 

Henry  H.HorDer,A.M 

DsTld  McDonald. LL.D 

Horatio  C.  Newcomb,  LL.  D. . . 
Rev  W  Corbv  &S.C 

r 

{ 

Georiro  Thacber  ,  .-,,r-.-,r--. 

50 

*38* 
54 

154 
7 

3S1 
53 
86 

91 
12 

"853' 
l,6d9 

i,*030* 
33 



3,000 

"i,'6o6* 

3,000 
15,000 
500 
3,100 
3,000 

Last  Thursday  in  ^uno. 
June  18. 

\ 

John  Wheeler  D.D 

> 

Madison  C.  Johnson 

I 
1 
1 

i 
s 

ChriBtian  Roselius,  LL.  D 

Charles  W.EUot»LL.D 

John  N.Waddel.D.D 

James  B.AngeU,LL.D 

Henry  Hitchcock,  A.  M 

Ira  Harris,  LL.  D 

First  Monday  in  April. 
Last  Wednesday  in  June. 

7 

Henry  E.  i)avies,  LL.  D 

P.  A  P.  Barnard,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . 
aG.Brown,D.D.,LL.D 

Richmond  Fish,  Jr.,  D.  D 

B. Craven  D. D 

8 
9 

0 

1 

59 
14 

11 

690 
65 

15 

'5,066' 

too 

Thursday  after  last  Tnesday 
in  June. 

•2 

BAllamv  Storer  LL.  J}  .  . 

3 

John  CrowelL  LL.  D    

3 
3 
3 

S8 

3,500 

(4 

R.  F.Howard,  A.  M., B. L 

Georse  Woods.  LL.  D 

•ri 

68 

« 

* 

n 

L  N.  Kandall,  D.  D 

3 
12 
3 

» 

^ 

James  H.  Graham,  LL.  D 

R.W.  Barnwell,  LL.D 

Nathaniel  Baxter,  LL.  D 

RW.MoDonnold,D.D 

William  Carey  Crane,  D.  D. . . . 
B.  Parvear.  A.  M 

M 

^ 

86 
10 
13 
31 

117 
83 

167 
55 
35 
87 

Yft 

First  Wednesday  in  June. 
First  Wednesday  in  July. 

n 

8 

M 

J.  W.  Brockenbrongh,  LL.  D  . . 
John  R  Minor.  LLTD      

^5 

M 

H.  8L  Orton.  LL.  D 

n 

J.  G.  Welling,  LL.  D 

38 
39 

JohnM.Lang8ton,A.M 

Bev.  John  £uiy.&  J 

13 

June  5. 

40 

W.B.  Wedgwood,  LL.D 

Last  Thursday  in  M:^. 
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I.  MEDICAL  AVD  BUBOICAL. 

1.  ''Beffular." 

Medical  College  of  Alabom* ; 

Toland  Medical  College 

Medical  departiueot  <ML'  UniTersity  of  the  Pacific 

Medical  department  of  Yale  College 

Medical  C  oil  ege  of  Georgia 

Savaanah  Medical  College 

Atlaota  Medical  Coll^;e 

Roah  Medical  Colle*ce 

Chicago  Medical  College,  (medical  department  of 

the  Korthwesteru  UniTeruty.) 

Woman's  Hosiwtal  Medical  College  * 

Indiana  Medical  College,  (medical  de^iiteient  of 

the  State  University.) 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Medical  department  of  Iowa  State  University 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Louisville 

Louisville  Medjcal  College ^ 

Medical  department  of  tl^  University  of  Louisiana. . 
Medical  School  of  Maine,  (medical  department  of 

Bowdoin  C<mege.) 

Medical  department  of  Washington  University 

School  of  medicine  of  the  UnivcrHity  of  Maryland  .. 

Medical  school  of  Harvard  University 

New  Bn^and  Female  Medical  College  * 

Medical  aepartment  of  Michigan  University  t   

Detroit  Medical  College 

Missoori  Medical  CoUege 

St.  Louis  Medical  College 

Medical  Coll^  of  Kansas  Cit^ 

Kansas  City  (Allege  of  Physicians  Mid  Surgeons 

Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  CoUege 

College  of  Physiciana  and  Surgeons 

Albany  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  New  York . 
Woman's  Medical CoUegeof  the  Now  York  Infirmary' 
Medical  department  of  the  University  of  BulTalo  — 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  CoUe^ 

Greneva  Metlioal  CoUege,  (medical  department  of 

Hobart  CoUege.) 

Medical  CoUege  of  Ohio 

Cleveland  Medical  CoUege,  (medical  department  of 

University  of  Woostero 

Starling  Medical  CoUege 

Cincinnati  College  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 

Miami  Medical  CoUege 

Medical  department  of  Willamette  University 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. . 

Jeflerson  Medical  CoUege 

Woman's  Medical  Co  lego  of  Pennsylvania* 

Medical  department  of  Lincoln  University 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  Sontli  Carolina: 

Medical  department  of  University  of  South  CaroUna 
Medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville 
Memphis  Medical  CoUege,  (medical  department  of 

Cumberland  University.)  § 

Galveston  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Vermont  University 

Medical  department  of  the  University  of  v  irginla. . 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Medical  department  of  (Jeorgetown  CoUege 

National  Medical  CoUege,  (medical  deparanent  of 

Columbian  CoUege.) 
Medical  department  of  Howard  University  t 


MobUe,  Ala 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

do , 

New  Haven,  dam  .. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Atlanta,  (jra 

Chic^;o,  HI 


do    

Indianapolis,  Ind  . 


Keokuk,  Iowa .... 
Iowa  City,  Iowa . 
Louisville,  Ky  . . . 

do  ....:... 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Brunswick,  Me 


18S6 
18S4 
1839 

iei3 

IKS 

1855 
ld« 


1870 

ia» 

18« 
1837 


Baltimon,Md 

do 

Boston,  Mau , 

do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

StLouia,Mo 

do 

Kansas  CHty,  Mo 

do 

Hanover,  N.  H 

New  York  City,  N.  Y 

Albanv,  N.Y 

New  *ork  City,  N.  Y... 

do 

BuflWo,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

New  York  City.  N.  Y  . 
Geneva,  N.Y 


Ciiicinnati,  Ohio  . 
Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Columbus,  Ohio.. 
Cincinnati,  Ohi<f. 
do  . 


Salem,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa . 

do 

do 

Oxford,  Pa 

Charleston,  &  C  . . 
ColumbU^  S.  C  . . . 
Nashville,  Tenn. . 
Memphis,  Tenn . . 


Galveston,  Tex 

BnrUngton,  Vt 

CharlottesviUe,  Va. 

Richmond,  Va 

Washington,  D.  C . . 
do 


1836 
ItSO 

1867 
1807 
1783 
1846 
IfiSO 
1668 

lan 

16«i 
187f 
1068 
179C 
18»7 
1838 
1841 
1865 
1846 
1860 
1861 
1834 

1819 
1843 

1847 
1851 
18Sfi 


1765 

ies6 

1850 


18S4 


1850 
1847 


1868 


.do. 


1SS& 
1S38 
1890 
1821 

1867 


*FoT  female  students  only. 


1  College  not  yet  opened,  (November  10, 1871,)  on  aooonnt  of  prevailing  yeUow  fever  and  tl»e  wb^ 
§  After  the  war,  reorganised  in  1868 ;  in  1871  became  medical  deportment^fCambcriaad  Uwir^ 
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Fieflid«i&t  or  dttftiL 


I 

V* 


e 
I. 

■si 


CQiuEQ«iioeiiimr  of  kctore 


'I 


nUiam  H.  Anderson,  M.  D 

,  Beverlv  Cole,  M.  D.,  dean. . . . 
[enry  Gibbons,  Jr.,  M.  B.,  dean, 
has.  A.  Lindslev,  M.  D.,  dean  . 
.  A.  Dngas,  M.  D..  LL.  D.,  dean. 

T.  Dnncan,  M.  D.,  dean 

.  G.  Westmoreland,  M.  D.,  dean 
oseph  W.  Freer,  M.  D.,  president 
'.  S.  Davis,  A.  M.,  M.  I).,  dean 

T.  H.  Byford,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  pres 
.  A.  Comingor,  M.  D.,  secretary . . 

.  C.  Hof^hes.  M.  D.,  dean 

T.  F.  Peck,  M.  D.,  dean 

.H.  Bodine,  M.  D.,  dean 

u  S.  Gaiilard,  M.  D.,  dean 

.  G.  Richardson,  H.  D.,  dean. . . . 
.  F.  Braokett,  M.  B.,  secretary. . 

has.  W.  Chancellor,  M.  D.,  dean, 
nlian  J.  Chisolm,  M.  D.,  dean. . . 

alvin  Ellis,  M.D.,  dean 

tepben  Tracy,  M.  "D..  dean 

bram  Sager,  M.  A.,  M.  D.,  dean, 
beo're  A.  McGraw,  M-  D.,  secr'y. 

9hD  S.  Moore,  M .  D.,  dean 

.  T.  Hodgson.  M.  D.,  dean 

Meph  Chew.  11.  D.,  dean 

.  S.  Todd,  M.  D.,  president 

.  D.  Smith,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

as.  W.  McLane,  M.  D.,  secretary. 
,  V.  Lansing,  M.  D 

W.  Draper,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  pres't 
mily  Blaokwell,  M.  D.,  secretary, 
olios  F.  Miner,  M  D.,  dean 

G.  Armor,  M.  D^dean 

nstiu  Flint,  jr.,  M.  D.,  secretary. 
9hn  Towler,  jL  D.,  dean 


11 
14 

7 
8 
8 
12 
8 
16 
17 

13 
9 

8 
11 
13 


S3 
33 
103 


44 


1.100 


S13 
107 


19 
100 


57 
1M2 


1,483 
320 

4 

60 

577 


Free.. 
$130  00 
130  00 
100  00 
105  00 
105  00 
120  00 
55  00 
50  00 

50  00 
Free.- 


2,043 


40  00 
20  00 
90  00 


250 
67 

170 

172 

301 

26 

315 

61 

40 

163 

18 

23 

44 

320 


1,458 


83 


140  00 
70  00 

120  00 
126  00 
120  00 
75  00 


67 

720 

1,089 


50  00 
105  00 
105  00 

50  00 
105  00 

77  00 
140  00 


ftmes  Oraham,  M  D.,  dean 

LangCaseelfl,M  D.,LL.  D.,dean 


rancis  Carter,  M.  D.,  dean 

.  S.  Lawson,  M.  D..  dean 

eorge  MendonbaU,  M.  D.,  dean., 

^iel  Pnyton,  M  D 

.  E.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  dean 

.  Howard  Rand,  M.  D.,  dean. . . . 

nn  Preston,  M.  D.,  dean 

N.  Rcndall,  D.  D.,  president . . . 
eorge  E.  Trescot,  M.  D.,  dean  . . 


851 
36 
101 


420 
SO 


101 

43 
100 
180 

14 
810 
411 

60 
3 


1,040 
566 

1,634 


138 


140  00 
105  00 

75  00 
100  00 
140  00 

73  00 

40  00 
40  00 

60  00 
85  00 
40  00 
110  00 
140  00 
140  00 
105  00 


2,000 
5,000 
4,000 


Jnly 

Ist  Monday  in  Jnne 

2d  Thursday  in  September. 
let  Monday  in  November. . 
Ist  Wednesday  in  Nov*ber. 
1st  Monday  in  May 


1,000 


4,000 


2,000 
4,000 


1st  Monday  in  October. 
dotober'lV.V.V.V. '. '.'.'.  1 1 ! 


IfoTomber  1 . . 
October  11.... 

Octobers 

Octobers 

November  13 . 
February  15.. 


8,000 


1,100 
1,200 

4,500 


500 


800 
1,500 


October  1 

October  2 

September  88 

Ist  Wednesday  in  Novl>w. 

Octobers 

Marchl 

1st  Monday  in  October 

8d  Monday  in  October 

Sdday  ofOotober 

Sddav  of  October 

1st  Thursday  in  August. . . 

Octoberl 

1st  Tuesday  in  September . 

October  13 

1st  Tuesday  in  October 

Ist  Wednesday  in  Kov'ber. 

9th  day  of  March 

September  13 

1st  Wednesday  in  Ootober. 


Ist  week  in  Ootober 

1st  Wednesday  in  Oetober. 


1,300 


Octobers 

Octobers 

1st  Tuesday  in  October  . . 
Ist  Friday  in  November. . 

September  4 

3d  Monday  in  September . 
let  Thursday  in  October. . 


120  00 


1st  Monday  in  November.. 


.  B.  Buchanan,  M  D.,  secretary 
.  Erskine,  M  D.,  dean 


203 
83 


50  00 
60  00 


Octobers.. 
October  16. 


.  Dowel],  M.  D.,dean 

eter  Collier,  Ph.  D.,  M  D 

Maupin,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

ftmes  B.  McCaw,  M  D.,  dean  . 

[>hnson  Eliot^  M  D.,  dean 

»hn  C.  Riley,  M  D.,  dean 


.  S.  Palmer,  M  D.,  dean. 


880 


70  00 
100  00 
120  00 
135  00 
135  00 

100  00 


35,000 
1,800 


1st  Thursday  in  March. 

Octoberl , 

October  2 

Octobers , 

1st  Monday  in  Ootober. . 

Ootober  11 


tBoih  sexes  admitted. 

on  of  the  hdbeat  corput  in  a  portion  of  the  State.    [Note  by  Dr.  Tresoot] 

ebanon,  Tenn.,  stillat  Memphis.    [Note  by  Dr.  Erskine.] 
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Hamo. 


Location. 


2.  ".Kolftrfic." 

Bcimet^t  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

EclecUc  Medical  Institute 

Eclectic  Medical  CoUege 

Electio  Medical  College 


3.  "JMonifc*' 


Physio-Medical  Institate . 
Phy  aicMedical  College* . . . 


4.  ''HamaoptOhie.' 


Hahnemann  Medical  College 

HomcBopathlc  Medical  College 

Homceopatbio  Medical  College 

New  York  Medical  College  lor  Woment. 

HonuBopatbic  Hospital  College^ 

Hahnemann  Medical  College 


n.— DBNTAL. 

Baltimore  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Dental  school  of  Harrard  Uni versi^ 

Boston  Dental  College , 

Missouri  Dental  CoUecB 

New  York  College  of  Dentistry 

Ohio  College  of  Dental  Surgery 

Pennsylvania  College  of  D^tal  Surgery. . 
Philadelphia  Dental  College 

New  Orieana  Dental  Collage 


m.— PHARUACBUnCAL. 


Chiostfo  College  of  Pharmacy 

Dopwrtmentoi  Pharmacy,  lowaWealeyanUnirery. 

Kanaas  CoUege  of  Pharmacy 

Louisrille  College  of  Pharmacy 

Maryland  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy,  University  of  Michigan 

Massaohuaetta  College  of  Pharmacy 

Mississippi  College  of  Pharmacy 

St.  Louis  College  of  Pharmacy 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  the  City  of  New  York 

College  of  Pharmacy  of  Baldwin  University 

Cincinnati  College  of  Pharmacy 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  Columbian  College 

School  of  Pharmacy  of  Georgetown  Collega 

New  Orleans  College  <tf  Pharmacy 


Chicago,  m 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  Citv.N.Y... 
Philadelphia,  i>a 


Cindnnati^Oiilo. 
do 


Chicago,  HI 

St  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City.  N.Y.... 

Cleveland,  Ohio '.. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Baltimore,  Md . 
Boston,  Mass... 

do 

StLoaia,Mo. 


1888 
1B44 
1866 
1648 


16S9 
1851 


1856 
lffi9 
1863 
1849 
1817 


1839 
1868 


New  York  City,  N.Y... 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

do 


New  Orleans,  La.. 


Chicago,  m , 

Mount  Pleasants  Iowa. . 
Leavenworth,  Kana — 
Louisville,  Ky . 
Baltimore.  Md . 


1866 
1865 
1845 
1836 
1863 

1867 


18S9 
1371 
1869 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Jackson,  Miss 

SL  Louis,  Mo 

New  York  City.  N.Y... 

Berea,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Phihklelphla,  Pa 

Washington,  D.  C 

do 

New  Orleana,  La 


1841 

1868 
1867 


1839 
1865 


1831 


1870 
1865 


•5    IB 

5t  e 

51    9 


5'    » 


SB 


*  At  present  in  abeyance ;  formerly  (1651-58)  devoted  to  the  medical  ednoation  of  both  i 
open  the  college  during  the  present  session,  1871-'72.    [Note  by  I>r  Cnrtis.] 
iBoth  sexes  admitted. 
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EUXICAL  INSTITUTIOI^  IN  THB  UHITBD  STATS8— Oontiinaed. 


President  or  dean. 


53 
t 


|5 


Commencemeot  of  leotore 
coarse. 


I 


Uton  Jay,  M.  D.,  dean 

>fan  M.  Scndder,  M.  D.,  dean  . . . 
Ckbort  S.  Newton,  M.  D.,  pires't. 


103 

913 

76 


133 


$50  00 
70  00 
105  00 


900 


Octobers.., 
October  16 
Ootioberia. 


Tvk.  H.  Cook,  A.  M.^H.  D.,  dean. 
-  Cnrtis,  A-  Mr,  M.  I)^  defui 


75  00 


October  10., 


'.  A.  I<ord,  M.  B.,  registrar . 

.  T.  Temple,  M.  D.,  dean 

Airoll  Donham,  M.  D.,  dean . . 


15 


113 


85  00 


Sd  Thnrsday  in  October  . 


16 


L  F.  Biggar,  M.  D.,  registrar. , 
L  K.  Onemsey,  H.  D^  dean .. , 


r.  J.  S.  Oorns,  M.  D.,  dean. 
f .  C.  Keep,  M.  D.,  dean 


04 
47 
86 
134 


341 


780 


97 


664 


100  00 
105  00 
90  00 
100  00 


100  00 
110  00 


9d  Tuesday  in  October. . 


9;  000 


Last  Wednesday  in  Sept — 
9d  Monday  in  October. . . 


October  15 

First  Wednesday  in  NoT*ber 


lomer  Jndd,  M.  D.,  I).D.S.,dean. 

?rank  Abbott,  M.  D.,  dean 

r.  Taft,  D.  D.  S.,  dean 

B.  Wildmar,  M.  D.,  D.  D.  S.,  dean 
J.  H.  McQniilen,  IL  D.,  D.  D.  S., 

dean, 
raa.  8.  Knapp,  D.  D.  a,  dean 


A  B.  Bbert,  dean 

Jobn  Wbeeler,  D.  D.,  president. 

B.  W.  Woodward,  pr»adent 

P.  C.  Miller,  secretary 

T.  Brown  Baxlev,  president 

A  B.  Prescott,  M.  D 

George  T.  H.  Markoe,  dean 

Matt.  T.  Asb,  president 

W.  H.  Crawford,  president 

H.  A.  Cassebeer,  Jr.  secretary  . . 
W.  D.  Godmao,  I>.  D.,  president. 

£.8.  Wayne,  dean 

Bobert  Bridges,  M.  D.,  dean 

John  C.  Riley,  M.D 

Johnson  Eliot,  M.  D.,  dean 

S.  Logan,  M.  D.,  dean 


37 

47 
910 


190 
93 


100  00 
150  00 
100  00 
100  00 
100  00 

100  00 


30  00 
35  00 


100 


October  16 

October  15 

October  16 

November  1... 
Novenil>er  1 . . 

NoTember  27. , 


600 


First  Monday  In  October . . 
December  13 


110 


36  00 


30  00 


October  10. , 
October  1... 
October  2.., 


90 


157 
99 


949 
19 


891 


10  00 
30  00 
45  00 
30  00 
36  00 
40  00 
40  00 


550 
9,566 


October  9 

September  95.. 
November  15 . 


Octoberl 

Ist  Monday  in  October. , 

Octobers 

October  15 


gave  rise  to  the  preceding  No.  1  '*  Botanic ;"  charter  has  not  been  surrendered,  and  It  is  proposed  to 
t  For  firanale  students  omy. 
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Name  and  locatiaaiL 


By  whom  founded. 


I 

I 


5  a 


CALIFOBNIA. 


S4 


Sacramento  Library  Asssociat'n,  Sacramento. 
Odd  Fellows'  Library'  Association,  Petalnma 
Library  at  Woodward's  Gardens,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Odd  Fellows' Library  Assoo'n,  San  Franoisoo 


1657 
18C7 


1854 


CHizens  of  Sacramento. . 
I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Petalnma 
R.B.  Woodward 


♦10.00013.000 


Xoue. 


600| 


O.  F.  of  Saa  Frandaoo. . 


Xonei 


rsooi 


1,W( 


OOMNBCnCUT. 


Lakeville  Library,  Lakeville 

New  Britain  Institnto.  New  Britain 

Tbomaston  Tillage  Library,  Tbomaston 

Otis  Library,  Norwich 

Thompson  fire  Eneioe  Library,  Thompson. 

Donglas  Library,  North  Canaan 

Silas  Bronaon  Library,  Watorbory 

Stato  Libraiy  of  Connecticut,  Hartford 

Watkinson  Libraryof  Keference,  Hartford. 

Danbary  Library,  Danbnry 

Bose Library.  Wethersfleld :.. 

Bill  Library,  Ledyard 

Baboock  Library,  Ashford 


1B63  Citizens 

1853  State 

1859  Citizens  of  tho  village. . 

1850  D.J.Otis 

1850  Thompson  Engine  Co . . 

1823  William  Dooguia 

\ms  Silas  Bronaon 

1854  State 

1858  David  Watkinson. 

1869  W.  A.  White  . 
1866|  Chaoncey  Sose  . 

1867  Henry  ^1. 

Ije63  A. Baboock. 


Kone. 
KoncL 

8,000 
None. 

1,300 
900,000 


3,100 
18 

ooo 


7S 
12,000] 


DBULWABB. 


State  Library,  Dover 

New  Castle  Library  Company,  New  Castle. . 

GBOBOIA. 

Yoong  Men's  Library  Association,  A  tlanta. . 

ILUNOIS. 

Sftngerbund  and  Library  Society's  Library, 

Beilevme. 
Qninoy  Library,  Qoinoy 


Peoria  Mercantile  Library,  Peoria ... 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  Chicago. 
AltonPublic  Library,  AJton. 


Sterling  Literary  Association,  Sterling.. 


1833 
1812 


1867 

1836 

1841 

1855 
1856 
1850 


Harrison  Connty  Library,  Corydon 

Madison  Library  A ssoclation,  Madison 

Monroe  County  Library,  Bloomington 

Lawrenceburgn  Library,  Lawrenoeboi^. 
Indiana  State  Library,  Indianapolia 


1854 


Davenport  Library  Association,  Davenport. 
Iowa  Skate  Library,  Des  Moines .T 


Kansas  State  Library,  Topeka 

KENTDCKT. 

T.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  Louisville 

Louisville  Law  Library  Company,  Louisville 

Talbott  Library,  Columbia 

Louisville  Library  Association,  Louisville  . . 

LOUIBUNA. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Library,  New  Orleans 

MAIKB. 


Bucksport  Social  Library,  Bucksport 

Maine  State  Library,  Augusta 

Mercantile  Library  Association.  Portland. .. 
Ladies'  Home  Library,  Thomaston 


1856 
1831 


1858 
1839 


1856 


1867 
1839 
1857 
1871 


1871 


1805 
1839 
1851 
1851 


IflS^QOO 


State. 


Young  men  of  Atlanta . 


Qerman  immigranto . 
Citiaenaof  Qnincy... 


Citizens  of  Peoria... 
Citizens  of  Chicago  . 
ClUaens  of  Alton  ... 
Citizens  of  Sterling. 


Citizena  of  Madison. , 


Citisens  of  Lawrenoebli. 
Stote 


Citizens  of  Davenport . . . 
State 


State. 


Louisville  Y.M.C.  A.. 
Members  Louisville  bar 


Citizens  of  Louisville . 


Y.M.C.A.. 


State 

Chartered  members. . 
Ladies  of  Thomaston. , 


1,500 


7,iOft 

m 

12,1^ 

i.» 


5,550 


Nona. 


67,000 


1 

i,«oo!    iftj 

3,0»  1U«^ 


S,400j 
4.039      KS 


N^one. 
None. 


None. 


None. 
None. 
None. 
7,800 


None.    S;800 


i«^* 

^ 


1,500^     S.« 


100 

None, 
3,»0 


NoBft     seo 


3.«3 


%m 
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ConditiODs  on  which 
nee  of  library  is 
granted  to  citixena. 


IP 

0*2  © 


1 


Name  of  chief  lihrariau. 


Specality. 


fSperqnartor 

50  cente  per  month . 
Free 


♦2,720 
600 


No.. 
Yes 


Membership  in  0.  F. 


5  cents  per  Yolame  . 
$1  per  annum 

1  per  annum 

2  per  annum 

1  per  annum 

Free 

t5 

Free 

Free 

|3  per  annum 

Si>er  annum 

85  cents  per  aimiim. 


1,800 


None 


Yes 


No. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 


Yes 


Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 


No. 
No., 
No. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


M.  S.  Cushman. 

C.W.Otis 

H.  Andrews 


6.  A.  Cames. 


Natuml  history  and 

travels. 
Vojagcsand  travels 

ou  Pacific  Coast. 


E.  H.  Jones 

Carrie  Talcott 

T.H.  Newton 

H.  K  Bosfaingbam  . 
J.  N.  Kinpsbury  . . . 
Charles  Gillette.... 

W.L  Fletcher 

C.J.Hoadly 

J.H.Trumbull...  . 


Law  and  state  papr's. 


Free 

13  per  annum.. 


None 
60 


Initiation  fee,  12,  and 
|4  per  annum. 


Yes. 

No.. 


No.. 


No.. 
No- 


Yes. 


J.  G.  0.  Harrington. 
A.  B.  Cooper 


J.  W.  Pearoe . 


Membectfaip 

#5  per  share  and  |3 
I>er  annum. 

#4  per  annum 

Free 

18  per  annum 

2per  annum 


14  80 

each.) 

$250 

1,100 

1,750 

2  each 


No. 
No.. 


$3  per  annum. 
1  per  annum. 

Free 

Free 


|3  per  annum 

For  State  officers . 


Free. 


$3  per  annum 

Free  to  lawyers  . 


fl  per  month . 
Free 


190 
None 


fl  per  annum.. 
450   

5<KN  13  i>er  annum. . 
....I  Membership.., 


None 


Yes 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No.. 
Yes 
No., 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 


No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


No.. 


No. 
No.. 
No 
No 


No.. 

No.. 
Yes 
No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

No*.! 


No.. 
No 


Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No 
No.- 


HenryRaab , 

MisaL.ShennMi... 

J.R  Armstrong. ... 
William  Corlcran  . 
Miss  M.  Douglass. , 
W.  Stager 


W.  Zailneuw... 
James  Giddall . 
Albert  Bryan . . 
C. W.Hunt .... 
J.DeSanno — 


Miss  J.  Miller.. 
Mrs.  A.  North . 


D.  Dickinson. 


H.  H  Munroe . 
J.  O.  Donnell . . 


No. 


No 
No.. 
No.. 
No 


RG.Beoth 

BobertGribble. 


Law. 


Law. 


A.  R.  Sparhawk . 
J.T.Woodward. 
D.P.Coombs 


Law. 


1 
3 
3 
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Kame  and  looktloii. 


By  ^rhom  fimnded. 


I 


3  , 


I 


aCAnm—Coiitinned. 


Town  Library,  Ca«tin© 

Gardiner  Pablic  Library,  Gardiner 

Maine  Charitable  Mechanics'  Aseodation, 
Portland. 

Bangor  Libnry  Aasooiation,  Baneor 

Woodcock's  Circniating  Library,  Belfiist. . . 
Hallowell  Social  Library,  Hallowell 


1901 
1841 


1815 


Gardiner  Mecbanioa*  As- 
sociation. 
Mechanics'  Assodatioii. 


1843,  James  Crwby 

18671  W.  F.  Washburn 

1845  Citixens  of  Hallowen . 


J 


7^   i,a 


MABTLAHD. 

Bockrille  Library  AasodatioB,  Bookrille. 
The  Law  Library,  BaltinMyre  . 


The  Law  Library,  BaltinMyre 

Odd  Fellows'  Library,  Baltimore 

Mercantile  Library  Association,  Baltimore . 


1869 
1840' 
1835' 
1839 


MABBACHOSBm. 


Citisens  of  BockrlDe . . . 

State 

Odd  Fellows  of  Baltimore 
Merchants'  clerks 


Lancaster  Town  Library,  Lancaster 1803 

Appleton  Library,  Brookileld 1859| 

Chelsea  Pablic  Library,  Chelsea 1868' 


Sawyer  Library,  Gloucester. 
City   Library  Association  of  Springfield, 
Springfield. 


1854 

1857i 


Lynn  Free  Pnblic  Libraiy,  Lynn. 
Congregational  Library,  Boston . . 


1802 
1853 


Morse  St,  Son's  Circulating  Library,  HaTerhiU 
Milford... 


Milford  PubUc  Library, 

Dana  Library,  Cambridge 

Mechanic  Apprentices*  Library  Aseodatlc 

Boston. 

Wobom  Town  Library,  Wobnni 

Town  Library,  Weetford 

Pnblic  Library,  Ncwbnryport 

Kew  ]3edford  Free  PubUo  Library,  New 

Bedford. 

Social  Law  Library,  Boston 

Boston  Library  Association,  Boston 

Massachusetts  State  Library,  Boston 

Pittsfield  Athenieum,  Pittsfleld 

Deerfleld  Reading  Association,  Deerfield. . . . 
West  Boxbnry  Free  Library.WestRoxbury. 

Holton  Library,  Brighton 

Taunton  Public  Library,  Taunton 

Public  Library  of  Boston,  Boston 

Mercantile  Liorary  Association,  Boston 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Boston 

Public  Library.'^Charlestown 

Religions  Charitable  Library,  Wobum 

Korth  Adams  Library  Association,  Korth 

Adama. 

KICHIOAN. 

Michigan  State  Library, Lansing 

Ladies^  Library  Association,  Flint 

Young  Men's  Library  Assooiati'n,  Kalamazoo 
Ladies'  Library  Association,  Marshall . . . 
Ladies'  Library  Association,  Kalamaxoo. 


MDnrasoTA. 
St  Paul  Library,  St  Paul 

Minnesota  Historioal  Society,  St  Panl. 


18091 
1858, 


1820 

1856 
1797 

1854, 

1853 

1804' 
1794, 

lajw 

1848 
1840. 
1823 
1864 
1866. 
1852' 
1820; 
1815- 
1860 


Town 

Hon.  William  Appleton 

City 

Citizens  of  Gloucester . 
City  Library  Association 

Lynn  Library  Associafn 

American  Congregatioul 

Association. 

C.aMoFso&Son 

Town 

£.  T.Dana 

William  Wood 


J.RWinn 

Citizens  of  Westford. . . 

Hon.  J.Little 

City 


Members  of  Boston  bar. 

Citizens  of  Boston 

State 


State  Library,  Jackson 

mSBOUSL 

State  Library,  Jeflbrson  City 

Law  Library  Association,  St  Louis. . 


Citizens  of  Decrfiold. . . . 
Ladies  of  West  Roxbury . 

James  Holton 

City 

City 


City 

Private  subscription. 
Citizens 


1836 
1851 
1858 
16691 
1853 


1863 
1849 


1838 


State 

Ladies  of  Flint 

Toung  men  of  Kal'masoo 
Citizens  of  Marshall. . 
Ladies  of  Kalamazoo  . 


tJoion  of  Y.  M.  C  A  and 

Mercantile  libraries. 
Early  settlers 


State. 
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180.003  3,000/  iW 

None.     3,000  ll.« 

fOO!      I2j  LM 

3ro  4,5h 


1,500 


500 


^one. 


«.eoft 


^OJJjl, 
Non^a, 

lo^ooo' 

5.000.... 

10,000)  s.'m 

168,-' 


66I*.!'.!*- 


980 
901 


1.H 

H 

None.  I 
20,000  1,00Q 
58,600  $,VS6 

8,000  6,m  u-flj 


I* 


Nona    9;3 


Xone. 


3.000 


300 
l,36r 


Kone. 


Gdogle 


i2iS 
'SIS 


5H  '"''Im 
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Uiu   tif  UbnLTy  is 
gnmtod  to  citLzoai. 


aSa 


n 


Nome  of  cliJiif  Ubcftrttto 


i 


Specialty. 


75 

350 


7,  1,500 

B,        50 
),      100 


Free 

50  cents  per  annum. 


|2  per  annum. 
$8  per  annum. . 


tSt  per  annom. 


fllO 


)        50  tSperannnm 

I       500   Free 

>[      300  Odd  FeUows  only. 
I;  1,S00{  $3 per  annum 


3,500 


No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
No  . 
No.. 


No. 
No. 


l^SOOi  131 


1,500 

i:  2,566 


550'  Free 

1«5| 

Free 

Free 

$1  per  annum. 


1,400 
1,500 


None 
"i,'506 


Free. 
Free. 


None 


No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yea 

Yea. 


500   10  cents  per  week  . 
150'  Free. 


«l- 


5501   . 

SS  fl  per  annum  fbr  1^ 
prentioes. 

3S0   Free 

Free 

Free 

Free 


None 
350 


100 

500 

1,000 

590  $10  per  annum.. 

600   15  per  annum., 
I,a00i  Free. 

360- 
30 

900 
1,000 

eoo 

10,000 
650 


None 
None 


1,750 


,   Special  permission  , 

1.0M  J^ 


200 


150 


154 

375 
1,000 


Free. 
Free. 
Free  . 
Free  . 
$2  per  annum. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
None  No.. 


None 
100 
75 


None 
None 


None 


$3  initiation  fee  and 
$1  per  annum. 


No. 


Free 

93  per  annum. 
Membersbfp.. 
$4  per  annum. 
|1  per  annum. 


200 
100 
375  No. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


|3  per  annum. 
Free , 


194 


1,117 
900 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Free 

9O0|  Lawyers   only;   |10 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
No., 
No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yea. 
No.. 
Yea. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


No. 


No. 

No. 
No. 


No. 


Yea. 
Yes 


ILJ.Hooke 

Miss  A.  £.  Baker.. 


J.  B.  Thomdike. 


E.  H.Cass 

n.L.  Woodcock. 
J.  De  W.  Smith. 


H.  W.  Talbott . 
T.  H.  Philips  . . 

J.  Shotten 

J.W.M.Lee.. 


J.  L.  S.  Thompson  . . . 
Rev.  G.  H.  De  Bevaise 
Medora  J.  Simpson .... 
Mary  D.  Andrews. . 
WilKamRice 


J.  Babohelder 

L  P.  Laugworthy . 


Law. 


Religions  literature. 


F.LSmith 

C.F.Ome , 

J.  A^Maboney 

ClMra  B.  Woodbeny. 

T.  A.  Bean , 

H.  A.  Tenney , 

R.  G.  Ingraliam 


F.  TT.Tanghan , 

A.J.Nye 

S.  C.  Jackson 

MLbsM.  H.  Samberson 

MarthaG.Pratt 

C.  Cowing 

W.F.  Warren 

E.  Manley 

J.  Winsor 

C.W.Baker. 

C.  H.  Johnson 

C.S.Cartie 

W.A.  Stone 

E.  D.Tyler 


Law. 

Law  and  State  pap'rs. 


Musia 


Mrs.  H.  A.  Tenney  . . 
MissJ.McFarlan... 

W.W.Peok 

Miss  K.  Mitchell.... 
Mrs.  D.B.  Webster. 


Miss  M.Sw  Creek. 
J.F.Willlama.... 


Law. 


B.  L.  Loomis . 


N.  C.Burch 

E.  C.  Tittmann. 


Law. 
Law. 
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By  vhcnn  ftnmded. 


8 


03 


99 
100 


101 
102 


103 
104 
105 

106 
107 

108 


109 
110 
111 
119 

113 

114 
115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

121 
123 
123 
134 


185 
126 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 


133 

133 
134 
135 

130 


NebnakA  State  Library,  Unodlii.. 


1855 


United  States.. 


Wakefield  and  Brookfield  Library  .Wakefield 
Dublin  Juvenile  and  Social  Library,  Dublin. 

Kancheeter  City  Library.  Kaneheeter 

New  HamTMhire  State  Library,  Concord 

Portamoath  Mercantile  Library  Aasodatlon, 

Portamonth. 

Bxeter  Town  Library.  Exeter 

Mannfartnrem'  and  village  Library,  Great 

Falls. 

Concord  Public  Library,  Concord 

Charleetown  Social  Library,  Cliarieatown . . . 

mW  JKBSBT. 

Pfleagrove  Library  Aaaodatloa,  Woodatown . 

Bridgeton  Librarr,  Bridgeton 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asaoeiation  Library, 

Trenton. 

Kewton  Library  Asaoeiation,  Newton 

Young  Men's  Cnriatiaii  AsaociaUon  Libcary, 

New  Brunswick. 
Apprentiooa'  Library  Aasodatlon,  MchtIs- 

town. 

ncffTOBK. 


1797  Forty  subscribers . 
17931  L.W.Leonare  .... 


1854 


1853 


1853 
1S42 


1855 
1810 


1858, 


1868 
1868 


1848 


MeroantQe  Library,  Brooklyn 

Wadsworth  Library,  Genesee 

Young  Men's  Association,  Albany . 
Apprentices*  Library,  New  York  .. 


Library  of  the  Department  of  PaUlo  Instmo- 

tion.  New  York. 

Brooklyn  Inatitnte,  Brooklvn 

Library  of  the  American  Bible  Society,  New 

York. 

Oswego  City  Library,  Oswego 

Flushing  Lu>rary  Association.  Flashing  .... 

Mercantile  Library,  New  York 

Astor  Li brary ,  New  York 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association  Library, 

Albany. 

UticaCityLibTMy.XJtica 

New  York  State  Library,  Albany 

Youn^  Men's  Association  Library,  BuflUo.. 
American  Institute,  New  York 


1857 
1869 
1833 
1820 


1893 
1817 

1855 
1858 
1820 
1849 
1858 

1838 
1645 
1655 


Cincinnati  Law  Library,  Cincinnati 

Akron  Library  Association.  Akron 

Cleveland  Library  Association,  Cleveland. .. 

Public  Library  or  Cincinnati,  Cincinnati 

Jefferson  Library  Association,  Jeflbrson  .... 

Ohio  State  Library,  Columbus 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion, Cincinnati. 

FEHKSTLVAKIA.  i 

Moyamensing  Literary  Institute,  Philadel- 


mScI 

EMS 

rm 
Wilkesbarre. 


cchanics'  Library,  Lancaster 

Cassel's  Library,  Harieysvllle , 

Wilkesbarre  Law  and  Library  Association, 


Apprentices'  Library  Compaay  of  Philadel- 
phia, Philadelphia: 


1847 
1668 
1845 
1867 
1847 
1817 
1835 


1852 


1840 
1850 


1890 


Mandieater  Athensoin 

State 

Citizens  of  Portamouth 


Town 

Stockholdars. 


City 

Cituens  of  Charlestawn 


Citiaeos  of  Woodstown 
Y.  M.  C.  Association  . . . 
Trenton  Library  Asa'n. 


A.  L.  Dennis  and  citiz^ia 
Y.M.C.  Association. 


Citizens  . 


Meromtile  Library  A8*n 
J.  W.  &  J.  &  Wadaworth 


Mechanics  and  trades- 
men of  city. 
L.D.Kieman 


A.GTahaB 

American  Bible  Society 


Hon.  G.Smith   

Young  men  of  village. . 

Mierohants'  clerks 

J.J.  Astor , 

Y.M.C.  Association... 


State 

Young  Men's  Associa'n 


Members  of  Ciacinl  bar. 
Young  Men's  Lit'y  As'n. 


Board  of  Educ'n  of  Cinl. 

Stockholders 

State 

Young  Men  of  Cincinnati 


Young  Men's  Institute. 

Association  of  Mechwiios 

A.H.Ca8sel 

Members  of  county  bar . 

C&tiaens  of  Philadelphia. 

.  Digitized  by  CjOOQ IC     *' 


None. 


) 


9m 

None. 
None. 

None. 


None. 


30.000 


Vari-'  1» 

abk.t 

N«»aiU» 

;  i:,^ 

$150    IM 


^ 


Id 


I,* 
I,* 


^m3».» 


None.  Il0.«iui» 
6,907  9tow5e,m 


.'.1 


10.  on 


38.000  5, 
None. 


750!  «•  3,* 
None.  ^0W^» 
900,OC*l3.()»ia» 
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1 


3S0 


Vari- 

800 


75 


100 
100 


5n5 
25 


100 


Conditiona  on  which 
use  of  library  is 
granted  to  citizens. 


O  ^  a 

< 


Free . 


Free  . 
Free  . 


Free  to  residents. 

Free 

Membership 

Free 

fl  per  annmn 


25  cents  per  annum. . 
Shareholder^  only  . . . 


Membership  . 
Membership.. 
ISperannnm. 


Free , 

•Sperannnm. 


85  cents  per  annum. 


9,000  |5  per  annum 

388   Free 

750  $3  per  annum 

3, 000  Free  to  apprentices 


Free 

Not  public  . 


i Free 

r       900  Free 

i  12,000  $5  per  annum. 

y  1,000,  Free 

>       150  Membership.. 


Free  to  residents 

Free 

13  per  annum 

Introduction    by    a 
member. 


400  Mem.  &.  State  ofBccrs 

$3  per  annum 

|3  per  annum 

Free 

50  cents  per  annum 

Free 

15  i)er  annum 


SOO 


W,  1.0 


Free 

fl  50  per  annum. 

Free 

Menfbersof  bar.. 

Free , 


None 


1150 


34 


50 
300 


None 


No. 


No. 
No. 


Yes 
No.. 
No., 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 

^1. 

No.. 


13,000  Yes 
Y€« 

3,716  No. 
No.. 


None 


30.000 


1,000 


None 


None 


550 


Yes. 

Yes 

No.. 

Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


Yes. 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No.. 


I. 


No.. 


Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 


No. 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 
Yes. 

No.. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 
Yes. 


No. 
No. 
Yes. 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No., 


No. 


No.. 
No 


No.. 


Name  of  chief  librarian. 


6.  A.  Brown  . 


M.  D.Mason... 

CM.  Marshall. 

M.  Gilmore 

C.A.Ha2lett... 


Mrs.  Inez  Gordon . 
J.E.  Bandall 


F.  a  Crawford  . 
S.  Webber 


W.  H.  Pancoast... 
Miss  M.  £.  Logue  . 
L.  K.  Cbeeseman.. 


Rev.  M.  Barrett. 
W.  Elirkpatriok. 


aB.  Noyes 

Mrs.  C  Olmsted. 

D.  Adams 

W.  Van  Norden. 

L.  D.  Kieman... 


Louise  N.  Bose  . 
J.  Holdick 


A.Leonard 

A.Scott 

A.  M.  Palmer 

B.  B.StraEnicky.. 
H.L.  Gladding... 


MissE.  S.I)utten. 

H.  A.  Homes , 

William  Joes 

J.W.Chambers... 


M.W.Myers 

T.H.Noble 

Miss  S.  £.  Chamberlin. 

W.F.Poole 

C.  S.Simonds 

a  G.  Harbaugh 

M.H.White 


J.  A.  Mathiew... 

P.  MoConomy 

A.  H.  Cassel..... 

Mary  A.  Harpur . 


Specialty. 


American  history. 
Science  and  art. 

Law. 
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Kainft  and  loctHflP. 


V 
i- 


137 
136 
139 
14U 
141 

142 
143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 


151 
1S9 
153 

154 
155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 

161 
169 
163 


164 
165 


166 
167 


168 


170 

in 


PsntBTLTAXiA— Contiinied. 

German  Library  AModatkio,  ViMbm^. . . 

Sonthwark  Library,  Philadelphia 

Fallsinffton  Library  Company.  FaUaingUia. 

MoontviUe  Library,  MoantTUle 

Union  Library  Company  of  Hatbotoogli, 
Hatborough. 

By  berry  Library,  Philadelphia 

Young  Men's  Mercantile  library,  Pittaborgh 

Altoona  Mechanics'  Library  and  Beading 
Boom  Aesociation.  Altoona. 

Libmry  Company  of  Philadelphia,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Friends'  Library,  Germantown 


State 

CitizeDa '<tf  'MoantviUe ! 


1851 
1830 
1609 
1856 
1755 


1794  Citiaens  of  Philadelphia 

1848 

1858  OfBoer8<tfPa.&B.Co. 


Sa 


Doylestown  Librwy  Company,  Doylestown 
Friends'  Library,  PhiladelphiA 


1731 
1846 
1856 


Easton  Library,  JSaston,  P^ 
Union  Library  of  Ui>per  Marion,  King  of 
Prussia  Post-Office. 


1811 
1853 


State  Librarr  of  Bhode  Island,  Providence.. 

Pawcatuck  Library  Aaeodatien,  Westerly. . 

Xarragansett  Library  AawKiiatton,  Peace 
Dale. 

Miantonoma  Library,  MlddMown 

Mechanioa  and  Approntioee*  Library,  Pror- 
idence. 

Old  Warwick  Library  Aaaociatioo,  War- 
wick Keck. 

Lonsdale  Library  and  Beading  Boom  Aaao- 
ciiation,  Lonsdale. 

Bedwood  Library  and  AtheMWim,  Kewport 

People's  Libraiy,  Newport 

Statersrille  Libraiy  and  Beadin, 
Statersville. 

Franklin  Lyoemn.  ProYidenee 

Abom  Library,  North  Soitoate 

Hacris  Institute  Library,  Woonaodkei 


1848 
1856 


1848 
1821 


1848 


Chaiieeton  Library  Society,  Charleston .. .. 
State  Libraiy  of  &wkh  Carottnsi  CotemUn. 


Derby  Library  and  Beading  Boom  Aaseela- 

tion,  Derby. 
Yermont  State  Libraiy,  Mon^elier 


173 


Petersborgh  libraiy  Amodatka,  Peten- 

burgh. 
Virginia  State  LOraiy.BidfanMMid 


Wheeling  librarr  AaaodatioB,  WheeDng. 
YoungMen'B  Christian  Aasodatf     — 


Pari 


I  AaaodatJonLfliriiry, 


None. 


....  li 


Dr.  B.  Franklin 

Orthodox    Friends    oC 

Germantown. 
Citiaens  of  Doylestown. . 


Nooe^ 
KonsL 


Citiaena  of  Westeiiy. 
Citisens 


Citiaens 

Association  of  Mechan- 
ics and  Manufacturers. 
Citiaens 


1849  Losndale  Company. 


1747 

1870 
1848 

1831 

1848 
1863 


1748 
1814 


1853 


A.  Bedwood  .. 
C.Townsend.. 


Stodenta 

Citiaens 

Hon.B.  Harris.. 


tats  mstorical  Sode^  of  THaeoMln.  Mnd- 
laon. 

DiBi'jucT  OF  comim  A. 

Utccter  DepsiimeiA  lAniy.  Waddngtw. 


I8sa 


1865 


ISO 


18tt 


Stats. 


Citiaena  of  Derby. 
State 


State. 


Wheelfng  LibrazyAas*n    SO^OOI 


cc  im 

5.9»a« 
»  i« 


B.  If 

t 


1,000 


!  SB 

m  1* 
ifl 


9D.OO0' 

le, 


None. 
590 
TS^OOO 


None. 


None. 


Steto  Hifltarioal  Sseiety. 
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ConditloDs  im  which  C  ^  ^ 
QM  Qf  library  is  I^t  i 
panted  to  dti£eo4.ia  w-^ 

^1^ 


:  !5  e 


MemberBhip. . 
12  per  annum. 
$1  per  annum. 

Free 

Free , 


900 

^1 

190 

7601 
100 

1,500 

175 


90  Pntcbase  of  share. 

50' 

100  IS  per  annum 

60  5  oenta  per  week  . . 


6  cents  per  week  . 

$4  per  annum 

|3  per  annum 


15  cents  per  week  . 
Free 


850 
300 


275 

100 

1,000 


50 
400 


250 


350 


650 


1,000 


250 
75 


2,800 


Free 

5  cents  per  week  . 

6  cents  per  week  . 

2  cents  per  week  . 
$3  per  annum 


50  cents  per  annum. 

$1  per  annum 

16  per  annum 

Free 

2  cents  per  week  . . . 

Membership 


Free  . 


Membership. , 


|1  per  annum. 


16  per  annum. 
Free , 


|5  per  annum. 
Free , 


Free . 


1150 
30 


3,500 


None 


1,300 


No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 
No.. 
Yes. 

Yes. 
Yes. 
No.. 

Yes. 

No.. 

No.. 


Yes. 
No.. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No. 

No.. 


200  No. 


1,800,  Yes 

I  Yes. 

No.. 


2,000  No.. 
I  No.. 

Yes. 


Yes. 
No.. 


580  Yes. 
Yes. 


200 


No.. 
No.. 


No.. 


^1 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 
No. 
No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 


No. 
No. 


No.. 
No.. 
No.. 

No.. 
No.. 

No.. 

No.. 

No.. 
Yes. 
No.. 

No  . 

No!*. 


No.. 
No.. 


No. 

No..   Yes. 


Yes. 
No.; 


No. 
No. 


No. 


Name  of  chief  lllimriai*. 


Miss  li.  Bats. . 

O.Barney 

Lottie  ]^oon  . . 
J.  S.  Conklin.. 
C.  Wakefield.. 


J.  Comly 

G.  E.  Appleton . 
F.  D.  Ca 


L.P.Smith... 
William  Kite. 


T.  Hnghes 

J.  L.  Stokes 

W.  W.  Cothingham. 
Sollie  S.  BoberU 


C.  Perry,  jr 

Irene  F.  Dixon. 


G.  C.  Coggerhall . 
S.  Tingley 


J.  T.  Smith . 


Harriet  Eilbum  . 

B.  H.  Bhoades  . . . 

ElmaM.  Dame... 
W.  H.  Sanford... 


H.W.  AUen... 
G.K.  Fisher.. 
Annah  Ballou. 


A.  Mayrok  . . 
A.  Feminger. 


E.  A.  Stewart. 
C.Eeed 


W.  L.  Baylor . 
J*.  McDonald.. 


G.  E.  Stanbery. 
W.T.  Heaton.. 


D.8.DuTrie. 


Cokmel  D.C.Cox. 


Spcclidtj- 


State  history. 


Law  and  politics. 
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Name  and  looatloiL 


i 


By  whom  foanded. 


i 


i 


174 

175 
176 
177 
178 

179 


180 


DisnucT  OF  Columbia— Continaed. 

Library  of  the  Agriimltiiral  Department, 
Washington. 

Patent-OflBce  Library,  Washington 

Odd  Fellown  Library,  Washin^n 

Library  of  Confj^reae;  Washin^n. 


1837 


Younff  Men's  Christian  Assocmtion  Library, 

Wasliinston. 
Treasury  l>epartment  Library,  Washington. 

WA8HIKGT0N  TBRBITOBT. 

Library  of  Washington  Territory,  Olympia . 


1803 


Congressof  United  States 


1863. 


None. 
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I 


Conditions  on  wbiob 
OBO  of  library  is 
granted  to  citisenB. 


1» 

hi 
111 

ill 


II 


Name  of  ehief  librarian. 


Specialty. 


13,000 


Free 

Membersbip.. 
Free 


100 


Free . 


Tee. 


Tee 


A.  R  Spoflbrd . 


15 


Hies  A.  A.  Baker. 


No.. 


No.. 


J.  Y.  Moesman.. 
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s 

OQ 

i 

p 

H 


CD 

i 
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Name. 


Saperintondem. 


5. 
I' 

'I 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
13 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
10 
90 
31 
S3 
23 
34 
35 
96 


Institntioii  for  De«f.  Dumb,  and  Blind 
iDstitutton  for  the  Blind. 


Institution  for  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Academy  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Louisiana  Institution  for  Instraotion 

of  the  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Perkins  Institute  and  Massaohnsetts 

Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
Institution  for  Deat  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Minnesota  Institution  for  Deaf  , Dumb, 

and  Blind. 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

New  York  State  InsUtation  for  the 

Blind. 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
Institution  for  Deaf  Dumb,  and  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind , 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institution  tor  the  Blind 

Institution  for  the  Blind 

Institufion  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 
Institution  for  the  Blind 


Talladega,  Ala . . . 
LitUe  Kook,  Ark. 

Oakland,  Cal 

Maoon,  Ga 

Jaoksonvllle,  HI. . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Yinton,  Iowa 

Wyandotte,  Kaos 

Louisville,  Ky 

Baton  Rouge,  La. 


1858  JoeephH.  Johnson.. Jjl 

1859  Otis  Patten State ] 

19G6  Warring  Wilkinson.  State.        *' 

1853  W.D.  Williams 

1849  Joshua  Rhoades  . . . . '  SUt« 
184T  W.  H.  Churchnum..  State 

1853' S.  A.  Knapp Ststo.. 

1968  W.  W.  Updegraff...  State.. 

1842' B.  B.  Huntoon Stsie.. 

1870; State.. 


Baltimore  ,Md. 
Boston,  Mass... 


Flint,  Mich 

Faribault,  Minn. . 


Jackson,  Miss. 
Sb.  Louis,  Mo... 
BaUyia,N.Y. 


3^  F.  D.  Morrison ... . 
91  Samuel  G.  Howe. 

1854  Egbert  L.  Bangs.... 
186a  J.X.  Noyes 


185:^ 
1851 
18G7 


KewYorttClty.N.Y  1831 


Raleigh, 

Cdnmbus,  Ohio . . . 
Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Kashville,  Tenn . . . 

Austin,  Texas 

Staunton,  Va 

Romner,  W.  Va... 
Janesville,Wi8.... 


Sarah  B.  Merrill.... 

H.R.  Foster 

A.  D.  Lord 


184« 
183T 
1833 
1844 
1856 
1839 
1870 
1850 


WiUlamB-Waifc... 

S.  F.  Toralinson 

G.  L.Smead 

William  Chaphi.... 
J.  M.  Sturtcvant... 

R.  M.Mills 

Charles  T.  McCoy. . 
H.  H.  Hollister  .... 
Thomas  H.  Littie.. 


=1 


Corporalxa 
Corpontii 

State 


CorpcntBC-. 
State- ^ 


Corpontas 

Stat« 

State 

Cwpontia 
Corinntie 
Stite 


State.. 
State- 
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.  THIS  BLTXD  IN  THE  ITNITED  STATES. 


I 


000  00S17.754  83117, 
000  00    57. " 


000  00 
000  00, 


000  00 
000  00 


,000  00 
,490  08 


,000  00 


,000  00 


1.000  00 


1.504 
),000 
2,000 
KOOO 
3,000 
5,000 


0,000 
0,000 


000  00 
861  92  9, 
000  00  25, 
262  00  37, 
750  92  11, 
403  86 
945  55 
000  00 


18,000  00 
78,497  24 

45, 179  39 
9, 219  83 

37,500  00 
17,233  82 
132,500  00 

97, 187  33 


60,389  11 
72,927  53 
11,000  00 

g,iWO  00 
•42, 063  33 

5,200  00 
35, 115  64 


754  83 
000  00 
900  00 
000  00 
262  00 
961  51 


563  72 
000  00 


14,000  00 
36, 766  49 

44,978  09 


24,000  00 
12,000  00 
t32,900  00 

44,396  76 


60, 389  11 
49,621  96 
11,000  00 
9,500  00 


5,200  00 


$12,625 
57,000 
12,490 
25,000 
37,086 
11,207 
14,429 
16, 752 
7,000 


$12,635  73 
25,  COO  00 


36,000  00 
71,342  18 

46,598 
7,630  55 

37,500  00 
18, 771  05 
136,733  00 

95,043  02 


60,389  11 
71, 885  87 
11, 300  00 

9,500  00 
42,  658  32 

5,200  00 


23,000  00 
30,000  00 


$17. 754  83 
30,000  00 
9,900  00 
25.000  00 
37, 262  00 
14,200  00 


14,850  00 
36,038  63 

46,598  09 


17,500  00 


49,790  54 


31,033  07 
45, 286  40 
10, 750  00 


5,200  00 


33,373  34  17.360  00 


1 

I 


$18,000  00 
1,000  00 


8,850  00 


15.000  00 
24,300  00 

30, 752  16 


24,000  00 
12,000  00 
32.500  00 

34,460  40 


31,033  07 
33,000  00 
8.200  00 
10,000  00 


5,200  00 


13,466  29 


3,753  49 


7,800  00 


■3  H 


394 
434 


277 


124 

776 


354 
83 


244 


166 

1,001 
113 
732 
751 
123 


545 

13 

173 


It- 

a 

I 


14 

40 
33 
33 
70 
106 
106 
23 
29 
23 

50 
162 

181 


106 
85 
121 

159 
62 

U3 

186 
41 
15 

137 
11 


1 

11 

n 


#2,456  00 
1,350  00 


3, 910  00 


1.50OOO 
1,000  00 

100  00 
3,655  11 


1,580  00 

"40666 

2.500  00 
1,100  00 
1,116  00 
2,200  00 
1,930  00 
150  00 


1,150  00 
455  00 


5 
i 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 

13 
14 

15 
16 
17 

18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


*  For  four  years. 


t  For  two  years. 
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Tablk  XVm.— SUHMABY  of  UlTPORTtnS'ATBa 

Jhowmg  the  number  of  the  hlind,  deqff  and  dumb,  insane  and  idhtio  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories,  taken  from  advance  sheets  of  the  Ninth  Census, 


States  and  Territories. 

Total. 

Blind. 

Deaf  and 
dnmb* 

Insane. 

Idiotio. 

Jftbama ...,,..,... 

S.288 
1.048 
1,953 
1,840 

263 

265 
2,571 
4,744 
4,727 
2,289 

489 
4,087 
1.381 
8,043 
1,906 
4.739 
2,300 

705 
1,449 
3,738 

130 
12 
1,199 
1,902 
12,835 
3.109 
8,457 

235 
9,345 

620 
1.461 
3,462 
1,357 
1,383 
3,684 
1,187 
8,274 

45 

15 

741 

7 

8 

303 

05 

39 

4 

611 
333 
179 
252 

68 

88 
740 
1,042 
991 
4C5 
128 
978 
447 
324 
427 
761 
418 
103 
474 
904 

22 

4 

206 

317 

2^213 

835 

1,366 

35 
1,767 
121 
451 
876 
404 
189 
895 
168 
400 
1 

26 
5 

78 
4 

401 
265 
141 
475 
<tl 
46 
326 
833 
873 
549 
121 
733 
197 
299 
384 
538 
455 
166 
245 
790 
55 
4 
170 
231 

212 
570 
232 
148 
534 
218 
499 

555 

161 

1,146 

772 

65 

29 

634 

1,625 

1,504 

742 

131 

1,24.% 

451 

792 

733 

2,663 

814 

303 

245 

1,263 

28 

2 

498 

918 

^^ 

779 

3,414 

122 

3,895 

312 

333 

925 

270 

721 

1,125 

374 

846 

1 

12 

3 

479 

1 

2 

50 

25 

83 

721 

^kansas 

289 

slifomia 

87 

onneotioat 

341 

lelaware 

69 

lorida 

100 

«orKia 

871 

&..: :::::::;;:::.::;:::::::::;;:: 

1.244 

1,360 

533 

idiana     . 

>wa 

.ftDsas 

109 

^entnoky 

1,141 
286 

(raiaiona 

[sine 

623 

[aryland 

363 

[assscbnsetta 

778 

tichigan ....'..' 

613 

lioD^ota 

134 

Uaaiaaippi 

485 

liasoorir 

779 

<^brMka . . 

25 

ffTad» MM.^.      X      xa      X      X 

8 

<*wHMnpfihire.... 

329 

ew  Jeraay 

436 

bwTork - 

976 

'«rth  CaroUna. 

hio 

9L338 

regon ,. 

55 

enniiylTaiiia ... 

2.250 

hna^'Tnlimd 

123 

fwth  Carolina 

465 

6DimS066 

1,001 

exas  

451 

ennoDt 

385 

inrinia 

1,130 

Test  Virginia 

487 

^iaoonsin , 

960 

rizona....... 

Dlorado  ............................................ 

4 

4 

134 

1 

5 

48 

18 

6 

2 

3 

akota 

3 

iBtriot  of  Colombia 

50 

laho     

1 

ontana 

1 

ow  Mexico 

150 

29 

5 

2 

46 

tab 

23 

^MbiDgton  

5 

'vomioiff                                      --      »-•.        »T 

Total 

98,434 

20,320 

16,206 

37,382 

24,587 

tablb  xix.^tablb  of  insbbiatb  asyluhs. 


> 

Kama. 

Location. 

! 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

Wnsblnftonian  Home. .........>. .-i-r-r-- 

Cbioago 

Boston 

Illinois 

Massacbnsetts. 

Kew  York.... 
New  York.... 
Pennsylyania . 

P.J.'Wardner,M.D. 

2 

'WiMihiT»'*+^'*^*»*  WomA 

"W.  C.  Lawrence. 

1 
1 

3 

fSre«mwood  Infftitnte. ,,., 

Albert  Day,  M.  D. 

Kew  York  State  Inebriate  Asyhim 

TnnlirlAfA'«  TTnniA  nt  'Ki•na'*t^  CnnntT  ■, 

Btnghamton  .. 

D.G.  Dodge,  M.D. 
BoT.  J.  WUiett. 

'PflTITlirvlvaniA  RATiitiirtnm .,.,,,-,.. 

Media 

Josepb  Parrish,  M.  D. 
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Table  XXIV.— PKISOIT  STATISIES 


Name. 


LocatioiL 


WordeB. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
12 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 


Alabama  State  prison 

Arkansas  State  prison 

California  State  prison 

Connecticut  State  prison 

Florida  State  prison 

Georcla  penitentiary 

Illinois  State  prison 

Indiana  State  prison,  norih 

Indiana  State  prison,  sonth 

Iowa  State  prison 

Elansas  State  prison 

Kentucky  State  prison , 

Louisiana  State  prison 

Maine  State  prison 

Maryland  Stateprison 

Maasachnsetts  State  prison 

Michigan  State  prison 

Detroit  House  of  Correction 

Minnesota  State  pri8<m 

Mississippi  State  prison 

Missouri  State  ])enitentiai7 

Nevada  State  prison 

New  Hampshire  State  prison 

New  Jersey  state  prison 

Anborn  prison 

Clinton  prison 

Sing  Sing  prison 

Albany  penitentiary 

North  Carolina  State  i>enitentiary 

Ohio  State  prison 

Oregon  State  prison 

Eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania. . 
Western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania . 

Rhode  Island  State  prison 

South  Carolina  State  prison 

Tennessee  State  prison 

Texaa  State  prison 

Vermont  State  prison . 


Virginia  State  penitentiary . 
Wi  consin  State  prison 


Wetnmpka,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark  .... 

San  Qnentin.  Cal 

Wetherafleld,  Conn . . 
Chattachoochee,  Fla  . 
MilledgOA-ilKGa.... 

Joliet,  111 

Michigan  City.  Ind  . 
Jefiersonville,  Ind  . . . 
Fort  Madison,  Iowa  . 
Leavenworth,  Kans  . 

Frankfort,  Ky 

Baton  Rougo.  La 

Thomaston.  Me.. — 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cbarleetown,  Mass. . . 

Jackson,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Stillwater,  Minn 

Jackson,  Misa 

Jefferson  City.  Ma... 

Carson  City,  Nov 

Concord,  li.H 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Auburn,  N.Y 

Dannemora,  N.  T. . . . 

Sing  Sing, N.Y 

AllSny.NT 

Raleigh,  N.C 

Columbns,  Ohio 

Salem,  Oreg 

Philadelphia,  Pa.... 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  I 

Columbia,  S.  C 

Nashville,  Tonn  .... 
Huntaville.  Tex  — 

Windsor,  Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

Wanpun,  Wis 


Wniiam  HoUeo ... 
Andrew  J.  BateOe. 


John  DorneQ . 


L&Shiiler. 


Z.R.Brodcwsf 

H.  A.  Jackman 

Z.A.PhIlipt 

CoLW.J.Dooj^ 
F.Denver 


WmiamC. 


Amos  PilatNiiy . 
EverardHaU... 


RTownaod.. 


Nelaoa  Yiall.. 


Jame8A.PoUatd  . 
George  F.  Stwthff. 
George  F.  Whedor. 
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F  THE  ITNITBD  STATEa 


i 

S 
1 

1 

Arorace  nnmber  of  pris- 
oners for  the  past  year. 

1 

1 

Dim^udon  of  colls 
in  feet 

NaUvity. 

1 

6 

1 

1 

5 

1 

5«1 

1 

1 

G^iw.WooSg.'. 

51 
10 

874 
176 

6 

7 

880 
183 

453 
232 

7 
7 

4* 

3i 

7 

477 
137 

403 
46 

Non6 

None. 

369 

16 

385 

350 

12 

9 

7 

J.W.Samvaii,D.D. 

80 

350 

90 

370 

998 

7 

4 

7 

296 

74 



E©v.  C.  C.  Footo 

Rev.WiUiam  Wold 
Dr.  Hanter 

95 
19 
20 
65 
13 

1.058 

94 

404 

862 

70 

320 

16 

24 

1,372 

94 

420 

886 

70 

400 
162 
900 
356 
42 

7 
7 
9 
8 
8 

4 
5 

7 

7 

7i 

855 
63 

""637 
23 

517 
31 

Kev.O.Bulkley 

K<Mie 

249 

47 

Bev.  Levi  Smith.... 

75 

520 

929 

538 

8 

7 

359 

170 

K«v.  Chae.  Beynolds. 

21 
55 

1,146 
380 

7 

4 

383 

544 

373 

17 

6 

Rov.JobnKatti 

36 

310 

5 

315 

562 

11 

12 

239 

83 

Bev.Wm.Dongla«.. 

10 

94 

3 

97 

88 

n 

7* 

49 

20 





F.Bntler 

9 
15 
27 

80 
764 

900 

4 
64 

9 



93 
888 
902 

110 
170 
504 

1? 

7 

5* 

65-6 
10 
7 

65 
800 
119 

28 

Rev.  M.  Moormim . . . 
R6V.  Henry  Drew. . . 

98 
79 
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Table  XXIV^-PBISC(9  StAUSBH 


Kame. 


ParenUge. 


oS    i 

111" 


ill 

is 


II 


SIfaidof 


Alahmnft  State  priaon. . 
Arkanaaa  State  priaon. 
CalUbmia  State  priaon. 


CooiMcticnt  State  priaon. 


Xlorida  State  priaon 

Georgia  penitentiary 

niinola  State  priaon 

Indiana  State  priaon,  oatitk . 
Indiana  State  priaon,  aoatix.. 


Iowa  State  priaon 

Kanaoa  State  priaon 

Kentaoky  State  priaon 

Louisiana  State  priaon 

Maine  State  priaon 

Maryland  State  priaon 

Maaaachnaetto  State  priaon.. 

Michigan  State  priaon 

Detrou  Honae  of  CorreetLon  . 
Minneoota  State  priaon . 


Cabinet-mok'g,  eoopei^  ka 
makinft.lugneag-iTMi>nn 

Making  boots,  roki^&c,k> 
iahing  plated  vateu 


Work  on  raiboad... 


Agricnltnral 
-vork,  iie. 


Miaeiaaippi  State  priaon 

Miaaonri  State  penitentiary. 


Ni-vad*  Siiite  prboii 

N^  w  HftiapAhirv^  State  priaon 

Nt*w  Jvr*ey  l>tat«  prtMm 

A'libiirii  i*ri-*«jo 

Cliutcn  prison-,., 

SingSlniSPtia^o  —  *" 

Alban>- peoitentlKTr. 

K'-rth  rjiiY^isiiJv  :Rr;.f>h  penitentiary. 


Ohio  State  priaoD 

Oregon  Stale  priaon 

Easteni  penitentiaiy  of  Penn^ytrania. 

Weatem  penitentiary  of  Penn^lmia 

Bhode  Island  State  priatm 

South  Carolina  State  priaon 

Tenneeaee  State  priaon 

Texas  State  priaon 

Vermont  State  priaon 

Virginia  SUte  penitentiary 

Wiaconain  State  priaon 


29 
'603 


65 

sea 

3d 


Chair  and  aboe  makiap.. 
Pail  and  tobmakiag 


85 


SboenMJk^  qiiaa7iafr<*i^ 

net-making,  && 
Stone-cnttiqg — 


Mining. 


Briik-maUng/'taflaii^r  «^ 


Cord-iraining,  wood-wA  c^' 
▼oriL. 


99 


Shoemoking. 


4St 


11 


3  •  Mechanicaflabor.. 
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695 


Ptevioofl  edoeatioiL 

Commitments. 

Kind  of  instruction  given. 

Si 

ll 

is 

p 

j0  2-s 

1 

1 

li 

ifl 

III 

II 

III 

II 

fit 

5 

J 

•8 

1 
1 

1 

9 

3 

531 
147 

35 

29 

SS 

124 
14 

66 

4 

Klfiinentary  branches 

190 
19 

3,000 
1,165 

4 

Common  EngUsh  branclies 

5 

n 

None. 

7 

. 

R 

9 

236 

WritiniE  andrelidon 

50pr.ct. 

1.000 

10 

11 

1^ 

13 

14 

I,*) 

m 

17 

18 

845 
84 

233 
3 

871 

1 

Common  branches 

1,000 
400 

19 

10 

49 

Beadinir  wad  writinff 

8 

90 

150 

?1 

487 
63 

2i 

None. 

123 

46 
3 

5 
3 

Belision 

50 
7 

1,038 
150 

99 

^ 

94 

9^ 

?n 

411 

2,433 

V7 

m 

635 
121 

1,600 

99 

4 

4 

30 

31 

3? 

323 

57 

.     90 

24 

38 

Moral  and  soonltr ,.,r. ...-,,-,,... 

70 

3,533 

31 

34 

47 

5 

31 

17 

11 

Common  Englinli  1>ranohoB 

80 

900 

3'» 

30 

37 

38 

69 

5 

48 

7 
15 
14 

3 
8 
5 

Religious  and  moral 

10 

500 

3^) 

Sab&th'Sobool 

None. 

10 

177 

Common  English  branches 

315 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Table  XXV.— BEPOBTS  OF  CITY  SUPSBINTENDENTS. 


1 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
0 
10 

11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


27 


30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
46 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
CI 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
761 


State 


AU.. 
Ala.. 
Ark. 
Cal... 
Cal.. 
Cal... 
Cal... 
Conn  . 
Conn  . 
Conn  . 
Conn  . 
Conn  . 
Del... 
D.C.. 
D.C.. 
Ga... 
Ga.... 
Ga... 
Ga... 
lU.... 

ni.... 

111.... 

m.... 

III.... 

ni.... 
111.... 

lU.... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Ind... 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa. . 
Iowa.. 
Kans  . 
Ky.. 
Ky  ... 
Ky... 
Ky... 
La... 
Me  ... 
Me  .. 
Me  ... 
Me  ... 
Md... 
Mass 
Mam  . 
Maas 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mass . 
Mass  . 
Mass  . 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Mich  . 
Minn  . 
Minn  . 
Miss.. 
Mo  . 
Mo  . 
,Mo  . 
Mo  .. 
Kebr. 


NauiO  Of  citj. 


Mobilfc 

M  nil  f  115101a  crv. 

LiTrli'  liH,.fk'  . 

iMlnlilUl      

tiii-TLimi.  utti  ,  ., 
8jm  I'V.iUi.'isej) 

Bt  Nktuii 

El  i<ip.'pH>rt  .. 
JiiHttVinl 

Ki^lV    lijlViiU.  .. 

K^nnvkh    

WjitcrliTiry  ,.. 
Wiiuiinglun  .. 
G<Mir^i  townj.. 
"VVii«iliiu;;tonI.. 

AtlnDta    . . 

Aii^ifiU  ...... 

M.irrjii  .... 

^■Vumiiah 

AiiTtira  ....... 

Cliiraso . ,   

Gi I ['■"FiUiirgh  ,*. 

]^'f^^ia 

QiiEiKiy ,, .. 

Iti-tdW  

SpriiiglUM 

KvaDSVilk* .... 
Ftn't  Wayne  . . 
iDdlQiinpolie  .. 
1  *fl Fayutt (.' .  ... 

MoUirtoii      

Kow  Albany.. 

I'^urlintJiii  ... 
Cuimcil  Iflultk. 

Davenport 

Des  Moines  . . . 

Dubuque  

Keokuk 

Leavenworth  . 

Covington 

Lexington 

Louisville..  .. 

Newport 

Now  Orleans . . 

Bangor 

Biddeford  .... 

Lowiston 

Portland 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Charlestown . . 

Chelsea 

FaU  River.... 

Haverhill 

Lawrence 

Lowell 

Lynn 

New  Bedford.. 
Newburyport . 

Salem 

Springfield.... 

Trenton 

Worcester 

Detroit 

East  Saginaw . 
Grand  Bapids. 

Jackson 

Minneapolis  .. 

StPauL 

Vioksbnrgh... 

Hannibal 

Kansas  City  . . 

St  Joseph 

St  Louis 

Omaha 


Yeiir 


To  whom  mnlcu 


Sept  1. 
Sept  3a 
Julyl  . 
June  30 
Dec.  30.. 
June  31 


Aug.  31 
Aug.  31. 


Aug.  31 
March. 


Aug.  31 


Aug.  31 


July  15. 
June  31 
April  1. 


Deo.  31. 
Aug.  1. 


Sept  1. 
Aug.  31 
Julyl... 
Aug.  31 
Aug.  31 
March  1. 


June  30 
June  30 


State  superintendent. 
County  superintcnd't 
Board  of  edocatioii  . 
County  superintend't 
Board  of  education  . . 
Board  of  education . . . 


Annual  town  meeting 
Board  of  education . . 

Town  meeting 

Board  of  education. . 
Board  of  education . . 


Legislative  assembly 


State  Comr.  education 


Wlinn 
Blade. 


October. 
Oct  15. 
Jul?  15 
July  15.. 

Deo 

July... 


October. 
August 
Not  prin. 
October. 
April  . .  - 


April  . 


ptthllsli'iL 


Nov  . . . 
Nov.  ^ 
Not  pub. 


Jan.  1.. 
October. 


Nov  .. 
Sept.. 


October 
April .. 


Nov. 


Oct  90 


B'd  public  education 
City  b*d  of  education 
City  council 


CitycAuncil. 
City  council. 


Board  of  education 

Trustees 

City  council 

lioarti of  school  oom'rs 

City  council 

City  council 

County  examiner . 
Trustees 


Aug.  31 


June  30 
June  30 
Aug.  31 


July  29 


March 
Oct  31.. 
Aug.  31 
Jan.  1... 
Jan.  1... 
Dec.1.. 
March  1 
Jan.  1.. 
Dec  31. 
Dec.  31. 
Jan.  1... 
Deo.. 
Dec.  31.. 
Dec.  31. 
Dec.  31. 
Jan.  1 . . 
Dec.  31. 
Dec.  31. 
Julyl  . 
Sept  1 . 


Sept  1. 


Oct  1.. 
July  31.. 
July  30.. 


County  8uperintend*t . 


City  council 

Trustees  of  schools  . . 
State  b'd  of  edacation. 


City  council. . 


City  government 

M'r  and  city  council. . 

Citizens 

School  board 

Citizens 

Citiaena 

School  committee 

Citizens 

Citizens  of  Lawrence . 

School  committee 

Citizens 

To  the  citizens 

Citizens 

Secretary  of  educat'n. 

Citizens 

Citizens 

Mayor 

Board  of  education  . . 
Board  of  education . . . 
State  superintendent 


August 
Octfl.. 
AprUl. 


Jan.  1.. 
August 


Oct  1  . 
Au;;.  1. 
Nov.  1  . 
J'y,  Sept 
Mjtrchl. 
Sept  1 
Sept  1.. 


Sept  15 


Aug.  1. 
Julyl.. 
Oct  5.. 


Mar.  1. 


March . 
Feb.l.. 
Mayl.. 
Jan.  15. 
Mayl.. 
Dec.  1 . 
April  1. 


Dec. 


Mayl... 
Feb.. 


April  1. 
Jan.  1.. 
Mayl.. 
Jon.  15. 
April  1. 


Sept  1.. 


Board  of  education . 


Board  of  cuncation . . . 
B'd  of  public  Kcbools. 
Board  of  er'.  ncation . . . 


Jan. 


Sept . . . 
Oct  10. 
April  20 


August 


Sept  1-. 
Sept  1 
Oct  1. 
Sept  1 


Match  1 


Oct  1.- 


Name  of  sapidar 


Sept  15. 


Aug.  1. 
Jan 


April: 


Mayl.- 
Feb.  1 . 
May... 
Feb.... 
May... 
Jan.  1.. 
April .. 
Dec... 
Jan.  1  . 

Jan 

May... 
Mar.  1. 
Dcc.1.. 
Mar.  20 
March  . 
May... 
March  1 


Sept... 
July.--. 


Jan. 


Dec.... 
Dec.  31. 
Oct ... . 


Jan.  f . . 
Jan.  15. . 
Feb.... 


£.R.DickiGB. 
It  &  Cox.* 
N.  P.  Gates. 
F.M.Campbea. 
WiUiamH.Hia. 
J.  H.  Widber. 
Georjre  S.  Ladl 
Her.  S.  QsriLt 
C.  K.  Usher. 
A.  Pariah. 
N.  H.  Whitlenm 
M.&Cn)8^. 
David  W.  jSsrin. 

J.O.WilS0B. 

MalloL 

RNeely. 

W.  H.  Baker. 
W.  R  PoweD. 
&  M.  Ettet; 
J.L.Picaid. 
J.  B.  Roberts. 
J.  E.  Dow. 
Thoa.  W.Msc&A 
James  H.  Btodsctt 
James  C.  BeoMtL 
Alex.M.Goir. 
James  H.  Smart. 
A.  C.  Shortridn. 
.1.  T.  MemlL 
C.  £.  Emmcrick. 
George  LvmsB. 
W.  iTWiley. 
W.M.BE7aBt 

W.E.Cn>Ay. 
W.ILSeon. 
Thomas  Hardy. 
W.W.JamissB. 
P.  J.  Wiiliasfts. 
Dr.J.W.H^ 


Geo.  HTingky^Ji: 
W.H.Joaca. 
J.  R  CariPr- 
C.  P.  Roberts. 
Edwin  StoDtf!. 
TbomacTa^ 
A.  L.  DroHcr. 
WlUiamlLCwar. 
John  D.PhilWkL 
£.  B.  Hale. 
Benj.  F.  Tweed. 
Tracy  P.  Chceree. 
M.  W.  TewkshBTT. 
II A  Sawyer. 
GUbert  £.  Hos£ 
Charies  MorrSL 
Bowman  W.Bcwi 
H.  F.  Barrii^tsa 
T.  D.  Bamhaa. 
Jona.  KimbsD. 
EAHnbbaid. 
W.W.WateraB. 
Albert  P.  Msrtk. 
DoaneDorr. 
H.S.TarbclL 
AJ.I>aBicl6. 
John  £.  MitdfeO. 

John  Matters. 

CCHntchixMB. 
JohnA^Phmin. 
Edward  B.  Ke^- 
WtBiam  T.  ELacA 


*  Cotmty  superintendent  In  charge.       t  Ch.iirman  of  the  board  of  education. 
X  G.  F.  T.  Cook,  superintendent  pubHc  scuuols,  Washington  and  Georgetown, 
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J   State. 

Name  of  city. 

Year 
ends— 

To  whom  made. 

When 
made. 

When 
publish'd. 

Name  of  superin- 
tendent 

9  N.H. 

.  Concord 

0  N.H. 

Manchester . . . 

Jo^h&^Edgerly. 

1  isr.H 

Naahna 

fl  N.J. 

Camden 

Elizabeth 

Aug.  31 

To  county  sop't 

Sept  1.. 

William  P.  Smith. 

J  N.J. 

John  Toney. 

LMDrow. 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson. 

George  R  Soars. 

H.  R  Pierce. 

8.  C.  Hosford. 

Cornelius  Sherherd. 

I/N.J. 
N.J. 
N.J. 
N.J. 
N.J. 
N.J.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
N.Y- 

Hoboken 

Jersey  City... 
Newark..  .... 

New  Bnmsw'k 

Pateraon 

Trenton 

Albany 

Aabom 

Binghamton  . . 

Dec  31.. 
Juno  30. 
Doc.  31.. 
Mayl... 
Mar.  25 
Mar.  1.. 
Mayl... 
July  31.. 

Common  council 

Common  council 

State  superintendent. 
Board  of  aldermen. . . 
Common  council 

Jan.1015 
June  30. 
Jan.  15.. 
Mayl... 
Mar.  20.. 

March  1. 
Sept.... 
March  1. 
Mayl... 
April  1.. 

Common  council 

Board  of  education. . . 

Aug.  1.. 
Sept.... 

AugQSt  . 

Oct   .... 

J.  0.  Cole. 
B.  R  Snow. 
G.  L.  Famham. 

N.Y.. 
N.Y,. 
N.Y.. 

Brooklyn 

Baflklo 

Cohoea 

Feb.1... 
Julyl... 

Board  of  education. . . 
Common  council 

Mar.  1.. 
Julyl... 

June — 
August . 

J.W.Buckley. 
T.  Lothrop. 
M  Hubbard. 

N.Y.. 
N.  Y.. 

Elmira 

Lookport 

Sept.  1.. 

Board  of  education. . . 

Oct  1... 

Nov.  1.. 

H.  H.  Rockwen. 
James  Ferguson, 
H.  A.  Jones. 

N.Y.. 

NewDarsrh .... 

•'H 

N.  Y.. 

New  York.... 
Ogdenaburgh  . 

Osweao., 

Ponshkeepsie. 

Rochester 

Bome   

Dec  31.. 

State  superintendent. 

Jan.  15. 

Henry  Kiddle. 
R  R  Lowry. 
V.  C.  Douglass. 

Richard  Rrifctnln. 

N.  Y.. 

N.Y-. 

Feb.  SO.. 

Common  council 

July.,.. 

N.  Y.. 

N.Y.. 
N.Y. 

June  30. 

Board  of  education. . . 

Sept  1.. 

Nov.  1.. 

a  A.  Kills. 

C.  C.  Harrington. 

S.  B.  Howe. 

N.  Y.. 

Scheneotftdy . . 

Syracose 

Troy 

June.... 
March  1. 

State  superintendent. 
Board  of  education  . . 

N.Y.. 

N.  Y 

Mar.  1.. 

Juue — 

Edward  Smith. 
WUUam  Kempt 
Andrew  McMillan. 

N.  Y.. 

Utica 

Oct  1... 

School  commissioner. 

Jan.1... 

Jan.  10.. 

X   C 

Wilminirton 

Miss  A.  M.  Bradley. 
Samuel  Findley. 
John  Hancock. 
A.  .r.  Rickoff. 

Ohio . . 
Ohio.. 
Ohio 

Akron 

Cincinnati .... 

Clevehind 

Colmnboa . 

Aug.  31. 
Jan.,  J'e. 
Aug.  31. 

Board  of  education  . . 
Board  of  education  .. 
Board  of  education  . . 

Nov   1.. 
Jan,  J'ne 

Jan.  1  .. 
Feb.  15. 
Jan.  1... 

3hio 

W.  MitchelL 

Oliio .. 

Dayton 

Warren  Hlgley. 
Alston  Ellis. 
John  Bolton. 

7Wow 
3hio. 

Hamilton 

Portsmouth 

June  30. 

Board  of  education  .. 

July.... 

August. 

iWo.. 

Sandusky 

L.  S  Thompson. 
C.  H.  Evans. 

)hio 

SorinsFfield 

)hio  . . 
)hio.. 
'a  - 

Toledo 

Zaneavillo  .... 

Alloorhpn'V 

Aug.  31. 
Aug.  31. 

Board  of  education  . . 
School  commissioner. 

Sept  10. 
Sept.... 

Septis! 

D.  F.  Do  Wolf. 
Alva  T.  Wiles. 
A.  T.  DouthelL 

*a... 

AllAntown  .... 

R  K,  Buehrlo. 

'a 

Altoona 

John  Miller. 

*a 

Erie 

Julyl.. 

School  board 

Sept.... 

Oct 

H.  8.  Jones. 

'a  . . . . 

Harrisbargh . . 

Daniel  S.  Bums. 

'a 

a . 

Lancaster 

PhihMlelphia.. 
Pittsburgh .... 

Juno — 
Dec.  31.. 

State  superintendents 
To  the  board 

July  15.. 
Inmied'y 

iTi':: 

David  Evans. 
H.  W.  Halliwell. 

a . .  -. 

George  J.  Luckey. 
T.  Severn. 

j^ 

ReadinflT 



a   ... 

Scranton 

Joseph  Roney. 
A.  R  Horn. 

a . . .. 

Williamsport.. 

a .  -  - . 

York..-.! 

June  30. 
May  31.. 

Board  of  comptrollers 
City  council 

Aug.1.. 
May.... 

Sept  1.. 
June — 

W.H.SheUey. 
A.  D.  Small. 

.  I     . 

Newport 

Providence 

I 

Daniel  Leach. 

C... 
odh  . 
enn  . 

Charleston.... 

Memphis 

Nnahville 

Galveston  

June  30 . 
July.... 
June  15. 

Supt.  of  education ... 
Board  of  education . . . 
Board  of  ednoation . . . 

Oct  1... 
July  15  . 

Not  pub. 
Oct..... 
Sept  1.. 

S.  M.  Grimke. 
H.  C.  Slaughter. 
aY.CaldwelL 

San  Antonio  . . 

tab 

Salt  Lake  City 
Sarlington .... 

t 

....... ..F 

Rev.  A.  J.  Willard-  * 

I 

& 

% 

% 

i.  — 

Alexandria.... 

Norfolk 

Petersburch  .. 

Aug.  31. 
Aug.  31. 

Superintendent 

Snp't  pubUo  instruct. 

Sept  10. 
Sept  1.. 

Sept.... 
Di 

Richard  L.  Came. 
WUUam  W.Lamb. 
Sidney  H.  Owens. 
J.  F.  Crocker. 

Portsmouth , . . 

Richmond 

Wheeling 

June  30. 

City  oonncU 

Oct  1... 

Oct  15.. 
Not  p'fd 
Uncert'n 
Nov.  1.. 
Mar.  31. 

J.  H.  Binford. 

State  superintendent. 
State  superintendent. 

Common  council 

General  public 

F.  a  WiUiams. 

is   .. 
is  .. 
fs  .. 

Fond  dn  Lac  .. 
Milwaukee.... 
Oshkoeh 

Julyl... 
Aug.  31. 
Mar.  31. 

Oct  10.. 
Sept.... 
MIU-.31.. 

Thomas  a  Wright 

F.CLaw. 

H.RDale. 

printed  report 


t  Soon  as  pubUshed. 


;. — All  reports  are  annual  except  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  whioh  U  biennial,  and  BoBton,  Mawi» 
«y  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  are  semi-annuaL 
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rhe  report  of  the  Commisaioner  has  been  indexed  by  topics ;  the  names  of  all  persons  mentioned  by 
1  will  bo  found  in  this  index. 

he  abstracts  of  reports  and  the  special  papers  are  indexed  by  leading  topics ;  no  attempt  has,  how- 
r,  been  made  to  repeat  in  the  index  the  names  of  all  persons  mentioned  in  the  Appendix.] 


H)tt,  Professor  T.  E.,  45. 
lenteeism: 

In  District  of  Colnmbia,  388. 
In  niinoia,  144. 
In  Iowa,  166. 
In  Kansas.  178. 
In  Kentncky,  186. 
[n  Hassachnsetts,  SS8,  SSL 
tn  New  York,  308. 
tra«ts~ 

3f  State  reports,  how  mode,  3. 
lemies,  &c. : 
Semarks  on,  54. 
Statistical  table  of;  615-635. 
See,  also,  Colleges.) 
$a.  Beview  of  euncation  in,  488. 
culture,  Schools  of.    (See  Sdentiiic  schools.) 
lama: 

financial  embarrassment  ot  13. 
ieport  of  State  superintendent,  65. 
khooi  ftind,  65. 
Apporticmment  of,  65. 
Ihange  in  school  year,  66. 
hities  of  superintendent,  66. 
A)cal  sni>eryision,  66. 
'ircuit  8ni>erintendents  suggested,  67. 
mprovements  in  the  law,  67. 
nstitutions  of  learning,  67. 
Fniversity  ol  67. 
*eabody  fund,  68. 
oloredTschools,  68. 
Iducational  convention,  69. 
aptist  oonventi(m,  69. 
ist  of  superintendents,  69. 
ly.    (See  New  York.) 
indria.    (See  Egypt) 
,  Nathaniel  T.,T7: 

icon  education  in  foreign  countries,  505,  506. 
Jssionary  eflbrts,  505. 
rrian  Protestant  college.  505. 
obert  (College,  Constantinople,  506. 
lean  Missionary  Association : 
spenditnres  for  education  by,  6. 
iWB,  Hon.  C.  C,  50. 
J,Pre6ideDtJ.B.,45. 
t.  Education  in.    (See  Gennaiiy.) 
9olls,  Academy  at    (See  Naval  Academy.) 
itine  Bepublio : 

esaage  of  President  Sanniento,  495. 
na: 

itter  tnm  the  governor,  377. 
isas: 

^Deral  summary  for  1870,  71. 
eeting  of  the  board,  71. 
»abo^  fund,  71. 
rkansas  Journal,  71. 
Ate  Teachers'  Association,  73. 
lonee  in  schoiol  year  recommended,  78. 
y  of  teachers,  7^. 
rcnit  superintendencT,  73. 
position  to  the  school-tax,  73. 
iit«d  States  land  grants,  78. 
Iraots  l^m  supenntendents'  reports,  73. 
it  of  sni)eTintendents,  74. 
ktlstics  of,  74. 
lool  tax  of,  reduced,  14. 
;ri<niltoTal  college  of,  establiahed,  14. 
rong.  General  STC,  10. 
oA,  Education  of,  Sa6-5a& 
toview  of  education  in,  488-490. 
ations,  Educational.    (See  Conventions.) 
on,  ReTsrend  Dr.  (George  H.,  18. 
a.     (See  Georgia.) 
ba.    (See  G^eorgia.) 


Australia,  Beview  of  education  in,  498-501. 
Austria: 

Education  in,  453-455. 

Historical  review,  453. 

Statistics  ot  excluding  Hungary,  455. 

New  school  law,  453. 

German  Teachers'  Association  at  Vienna,  453. 

CTity  schooU,  454. 
Bohemia,  454. 
Carinthia,  454. 
Styria,454. 
Hungary,  454. 

Course  of  instruction  for  male  teachers,  454. 
Female  teachers,  455.  ' 

Baden.    (See  Germany.) 
Baltimore.    (See  Maryland.) 
Bavaria.    (See  Germany.) 
Boecher,  Hon.  Charles,  13. 
BeMum : 

Education  in,  456. 

General  remarks,  456.  ' 

Statistics  of  illiteracy,  456. 

Bemedying  existing  evils,  456. 
Belknap,  Hon.  W.  W.,  29. 
Benefactions,  Educational: 

Summary  of,  57, 58. 

Statistics  of,  684-687. 
Berlin.    (See  Germany.) 
Bishop,  General  A  Vv.,  14. 
Blind,  Education  of  i 

Bemarks  on,  36, 37. 

Statistics  of  institutions  for,  680, 681. 

Article  on  education  of,  445-44& 

General  statistics,  445. 

Causes  of  blindness,  445. 

Physical  condition  of  the  blind,  445.  / 

Bise  and  progress  of  European  schools  for  the 
blind,  445: 

Bise  and  progress  of  American  institutions  for 
tbeblindL448. 
Institutions  for: 

In  California,  88. 

In  Indiana,  155. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Louisiana,  900. 

In  Missouri.  362. 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 
Bolander,  Hon  Henrv,  17. 
Boston.    (See  Massaonusetts.) 
Boyd,  Colonel  D.  F.,  14. 
Bradley,  Miss  Amy  M,  11. 
Brazil: 

The  different  kinds  of  schools,  495. 

Primary  and  primary  and  secondary  schools,495. 

Distribution  of  primary  and  primary  and  see* 
oodary  schools,  496. 

Schools  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  496. 

Secondary  schools,  496. 

Superior  schools,  496. 

Special  schools,  496. 

Saientiflo,  literary,  and  art  associations,  497. 
Breiting,  Dr.: 

On  ventilation  of  school-rooms,  43. 
Bremen.    (See  Germany.) 
Brooklyn.    (See  New  York.) 
Brown,  Hon.  John  P.: 

Letters  fh>m,  50. 51. 
Brunswick.    (See  (Germany.) 
Buflhlo.    (See  New  York.) 
Burlingamo.  Hon.  Anson,  17. 
Bureau  of  Education : 

Correspondence  of  the,  increased,  4S. 
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Bareaa  of  Edacation— Oonttnu«({. 

Peculiar  qualificationa  required  in,  49. 
Proper  organization  of  the,  40. 
Soitftblo  rooms  for,  required,  49. 
Foreign  correspondence  of,  49-51. 

Letter  to  United  States  ministers,  49, 50. 

Letters  from  United  States  legation  at  Con- 
stantinople. 50. 51. 
Demand  for  pnulioationa  of,  48. 
Commissioner  of— 

Official  ioumey  by,  48. 

Inspection  of  school  afhirs  in  the  coontry 
by;48. 
Increased  appropriation  for,  requested,  49-*73. 
Educational  statistics  of,  reviewed,  51-59. 
StaUstical  tables  of,  571-700. 
Beport  of— 

Amount  of  material  represented  in  the,  3. 

Difficulties  in  making  the,  3. 

Edition  of.  should  be  larger,  48. 

Method  of  collecting  material  for,  3.  ^ 

Proper  soopo  and  character  of  the,  3. 

Use  of.  4. 
Fo^ess  Colleges : 
Bemarks  on,  53, 54. 
Table  of;  611-614. 
Cairo.    (See  Egypt) 
California: 

Education  in,  15-18. 

Mandatory  proTisions  ot  school  law  of,  15. 

School  libraries  iu,  successful,  16. 

School  supervision  in,  excellent)  16. 

New  Normal  School  in,  16. 

University  of,  16. 

Land  grant  to,  16. 
Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  School  of,  16. 
Need  for  scientific  instruction  in  Saa  Fran- 
cisco, 16. 

Schools  of,  generally  excelleDt,  16. 
Chinese  in— 

Education  of,  17, 18. 

Paganism  of,  18. 

Proscription  of,  18. 
Article  on  schools  in,  75-95. 
Historical  sketch  of  first  schools,  75. 
School  action  of  San  Francisco,  76. 
School  law  of  1851, 76. 
First  teachers'  convention,  76. 
Contrast  between  the  cost  of  criminals  and 

school  children,  &0.,  76. 
Public  ftee  schools  introduced,  77. 
Boards  of  examination  composed  of  teach- 
ers, &c.,  77. 
Features  of  revised  school  law,  78. 
State  board  of  education,  78. 
State  superintendent,  78. 
County  superintendents,  78. 
School  districts,  78. 
Census  marshal,  78. 
Schools  unseotarian,  79. 
Duty  of  teachers,  79. 
Boards  of  examination,  79. 
Resolution  of  Teachers'  Institute,  79. 
School  fund,  79. 
State  Teachers'  Institute,  80. 
The  California  Teacher,  bl. 
State  Educational  Society,  81. 
Concerning  National  Bureau  of  Education,  81. 
Educational  efforts  among  Chinese,  83. 
Efforts  for  Chinese  women,  82. 
The  work  of  the  churches  among  Chinese,  82. 
Chinese  taxed  but  not  taught,  83. 
State  Normal  School,  83. 
University  of,  84. 

Private  educational  institutions,  85. 
MUls  Seminary,  65. 
University  (city)  College,  85. 
University  of  the  Pacific,  86. 
Santa  Clara  College,  86. 
Saint  Mary's  College,  86. 
St  Mary  of  the  Pacific,  86. 
Oakland  Military  Academy,  86. 
St  Ignatius  College,  86. 
Hoald's  Business  College,  86. 
Laurel  Hill  Boarding  School,  66. 
San  Jos6  Institute,  w. 
Pacific  College,  87. 
College  of  Saint  Augustine,  87. 


California— OoneinuAl. 

Charitable  institutions,  87. 

Jtoman  Catholic  Orphan  AAylniD,S7. 

Ladies'  Protection  and  Belief  As8odafi9&,S. 

Industrial  School,  87. 

Institution  for  the  Deaf;  Dumb,  and  Biiad,di. 

EdncaUon  of  United  SUtes  3oldietB,68. 

Indian  schools,  89. 

San  Francisco,  69. 

Text-books,  90. 

Deputy  superiutendent  90. 

New  course  of  study,  90. 

Competitive  examinations,  91. 

Pupils  and  teachers,  91. 

Janitors,  91. 

Music.  91. 

Drawing,  92. 

Primary  schools.  92. 

Grammar  schools,  93. 

Cosmopolitan  schools,  92. 

Evening  schools  of  San  Fnuicisoo,93L 

High  schools,  93. 

School  libraries,  94. 

School  discipline,  94. 

School-buildinffs,  94. 

Compulsory  education,  95. 

Sacramento  and  other  cities,  95. 
Camden.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Canada,  Dominion  of.  490-495. 
New  Brunswick,  490, 493. 

SchooUs,  491. 

Teachers,  trained  and  untrained,  491. 

Assistant  teachers,  491. 

Pupils,  49L 

Provincial  expenditure,  49L 

Local  expenditures,  49L 

Schools,  493. 

Number    of  trained  uid    untraiiied  teaeb- 
era,  492. 

Assistant  teachers,  493. 

Keligions  denonunations  of  teachers,  49i 

Pnpfl8,493. 

Provincial  expenditure,  498. 

Local  expenditures,  493. 

Superior  schools,  493. 
Ontario,  Province  of;  493-49!L 

Historical  sketch,  493. 

Government  494. 

Dissentient  scho<^  49i, 

School  fbnds,  494. 

Free  public  libraries,  494. 

Teachers  and  schools,  494. 
C^isns  statistics,  1870: 

Of  population,  race,  parentage,  Ac,  571- 

Of  unfortunates,  683. 

Of  illiteracy,  60-^70.  ^ 

Superiority  of,  over  aU  preceding  ceM08»» 

Of  homicides,  *7L 
Centennial  exposition,  1876: 

Suggestions  to  educators  concening,  40>u. 
Chadwi^  Hon.  Mr.,  1& 
Charitable  institutions: 

In  Califomia,  87. 

In  District  of  ColamUat  400. 

In  Illinois,  146. 

In  Indiana,  15Sc 

In  Iowa,  165^ 

In  New  York,  305. 

In  Pennsylvania,  331. 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 
Charleston..  (See  South  CaroUna.) 
Charlestown.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Chicago,  Great  fire  in : 

School-houses  burned  by,  47. 

'Ef&sot  of,  on  school  afihirs,  47. 
China:  ^^ 

(General  educational  movements^  4ar- 

University  of  Peking,  489. 
Chinese,  Educj^ion  oL 

In  China,  17. 

In  California,  17, 63;  63. 
CincinnatL    (See  Ohio.) 
Cities  and  towns:  ^ 

Number  of,  in  the  United  Stately  a 

Population  of.  53. 

School  statistics  oi;  574-605 

Table  of  school  reports  of;  689,  «»* 
Clapp,Hon.A.M..*Xt>  I 
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:e,  Colonel  I.  Edwards : 

pecial  services  of,  noticed,  *74. 

*etter  from,  111. 

:.  S.  N.,  24 

•land.    (See  Ohio.) 

lucatiou  of  the  sexes : 

(pinions  in  faror  of,  45. 

•res: 

ratistiea  of  examinations  for  admission  to,  28. 

hoald  require  knowledge  of  elements,  98, 89. 

lozinc  in,  29. 

>i8tribatton  of,  by  States,  54. 

}eiiominational  relations  of,  55, 

statistical  table  of,  C39,  649. 

'emale,    (See  Female  CoUeffes.) 

ledical.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 

lasiness.     (See  Busiui>88  Colle;;e8.) 

Jental.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 

ges  and  academies : 

n  Alabama,  67. 

u  Calilbmia.  84-^. 

a  Connecticnt,  99. 

n  District  of  Colnmbh^  300-392. 

n  Indiana,  153, 156-158. 

n  lowa^  163, 164. 

n  Kansas.  176, 179, 180. 
:n  Kentucky,  189. 
[n  Louisiana,  200. 

n  Maine,  207. 

In  MaryUnd,  210,  211. 

In  itassaohnsetts,  231-233. 

[n  Michigan,  239-241. 

In  MinneiMita,  251. 

In  Mississippi,  257, 258. 

[n  Missouri,  261, 262, 264. 

[n  New  Hampshire,  278, 281, 270. 

In  Now  Jersey,  289. 

tn  New  York,  296,  297,  298,  300. 

[n  Oregon,  334. 

In  Pennsylvania,  327, 320, 330. 

Ln  Rhode  Isknd,  337. 

[n  South  Carolina,  342. 

[n  Tennessee,  348,  349. 

[n  Utah,  383. 

In  Vermont,  355. 

In  West  Virginia,  366-369. 

In  Wisconsin,  374. 

[n  Wiirtembei^,  466. 

In  Norway,  483. 

In  Egypt,  488. 

In  China,  489. 

In  Japan,  490. 

rado: 

Edncation  in,  21. 

Letter  fh>m  the  superintendent  of,  378. 

List  of  school  officials  in,  378. 

red  schools : 

In  Alabama,  68. 

In  Delaware,  116. 

In  District  of  Columbia,  388. 

In  Georgia,  134. 

In  Indiana,  151. 

In  Kentucky,  185. 

In  Maryland,  211. 

In  Missouri,  ai>4. 

In  Ohio.  318. 

In  Tennessee,  349. 

In  Virginia,  358. 

In  West  Virginia,  366. 

imbus.    (See  Georgia.) 

>pulsory  education : 

In  CaUfomia,  95. 

In  Indiana,  158. 

In  Maine,  204. 

In  Massachusetts,  213. 

In  Micbisan,  239. 

In  Kovada,  272. 

In  New  Hampshire,  281. 

In  New  York,  309. 

In  Rhode  Island,  336, 338. 

In  Great  Britain,  469. 

In  Sweden,  478. 

In  Norway,  481. 

Remarks  on,  30. 

don.  Rev. Thomas: 

Itemarkable  museum  of,  19. 

necticut : 

Suminary  of  statistics,  06. 


Connecticut— Con^nuAf. 

School  system,  97. 

School  fund,  97. 

Schools  and  growth,  97. 

Present  condition,  07. 

Evening  schools,  98. 

Teachers'  institutes,  98. 

Industrial  school  for  girls,  98. 

State  reform  school,  98. 

Normal  school,  9a 

Other  fVoe  schools,  98. 

Hopkins'  Grammar  School,  99. 

Sheffield  Sclentitic  School,  99. 

Colleges,  99. 

Yolo  College.  99. 

Addresses  of  the  rotbing  and  ino(}ming  prcsi* 
dents,  99. 

New  Haven,  105. 

High  school,  105. 
.  President  Porter,  106. 

Oral  instruction,  106. 

Free  drawing-school,  106. 

Hartford,  10& 

Teachers,  106. 

Evening  schools,  107. 

High  school,  107. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  107. 

List  of  school  officers.  107. 
Conventions,  institutes,  &c..  Article  on,  412-426. 
National  educational,  412-416. 

Elementary  section,  414. 

Normal  section,  414. 

Superintendents'  section,  415. 

Section  of  higher  education,  416. 
National  MethodUt  Educational,  417. 
National  Baptist  Educational,  418. 
New  England  Baptist  Educational,  418. 
Western  Baptist  Educational,  4 19. 
American  Institute  of  Instruction,  420. 
German  American  Teachers'  Union,  422. 
Agricultural  Educational,  424-426. 
Conventions : 

In  Alabama,  69. 

In  Arkansas,  72. 

In  California,  76, 79, 80, 81. 

In  Connecticut  98, 107. 

In  Delaware,  108. 

InlUmois,  146,147. 

In  Indiana.  152. 

In  Jowa,  162, 163. 

In  Kansas,  179. 

In  Kentucky,  189. 

In  Louisiana,  201. 

In  Maine,  206. 

In  Maryland,  210. 

In  Massachusetts,  216, 236. 

In  Michigan,  238,241. 

In  Minnesota,  240, 248, 252, 253. 

In  Mississippi,  257. 

In  Nevada,  273. 

In  New  Hampshire,  277. 

In  New  York,  294, 301. 

In  Ohio,  318, 322. 

In  Pennsylvania,  326, 327. 

In  Rhode  Island.  335.  ."SO. 

In  South  Carolina,  .341. 

In  Tennessee,  'M6. 

In  Vermont,  355. 

In  West  Virginia,  364. 

In  Wisconsin.  372. 

In  Austria,  453. 

In  Lippe  principalities,  462. 

In  two  Mecklcn  burgs,  462. 

In  Netherlands,  474. 

In  India,  488. 
Constantinople.    (See  Turkey.) 
Cooper,  Mrs.  8.  B.,  15. 
Cooper  Union : 

Design  of  the  founder,  510. 

Building,  519. 

Reading-room  and  library,  520. 

Schools  of  science,  520. 

Course  of  study,  521. 

Record  of  chisses,  1870-71,.  521. 

Schools  of  art,  522. 

Errors  of  the  past,  582. 

Reform  attempted,  522. 

Plan  proposedTby  Palette  Association,  523. 
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Cooper  Union— Continued. 

JDay-8clLOol  statistics,  5S3. 

EvenlDg  school  statistics,  533. 

Generalfoatnres,  534. 

Engraving  department,  534. 

School  of  telegraphy,  534. 

Lectures,  524. 

Extra  classes,  535. 

Trades  and  occnpaticms,  535. 

Conclusion,  535. 
Cost  of  education : 

Statistics  of,  688-890. 

Bcmarks  on,  58. 

(See,  also,  Expenditure.) 
Crime,  Education  and,  33-38. 

Statistics  Te«pecting,  imperfect,  38. 

Curious  German  statistics  of,  34. 

Article  on,  548-552. 

M:^ority  of  criminals  illiterate,  548. 

M^ority  ignorant  of  trades,  549. 

Criminals  of  foreign  birth,  549. 

Intemperance  maKes  criminals,  549. 

Ignorance  breeds  crime,  550. 

w  here  is  the  remedy,  550. 

What  the  State  seems  to  criminals,  551. 

The  imperative  duty  of  the  State,  551. 

Juvenile  reform  scliools,  551. 

Trades  should  be  taught,  553. 
Curry,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.,  Speech  of;  6. 
Deaf  and  Dumb : 

Summary  of  stitlstios  respecting,  27. 

Article  on  education  of,  449-452. 

Convention  at  Indianonolis,  449. 

Familiarity  with  the  English  language  essen- 
tial. 449. 

8uestions  discussed,  450. 
onclusions,  451. 

Professional  deaf-mute  literature,  451,  453. 
Institutions  for : 

In  District  of  Columbia,  391. 

In  Indiana,  154. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Louisiana,  300. 

In  Massachusetts,  333. 

In  Missouri,  363. 

In  Nevada,  374. 

In  Oregon,  325. 

In  South  Carolina,  343. 
Table  of  statistics  respecting,  678, 079. 
Delaware : 

Itemarks  on,  10. 

Abstract  of  school  laws,  108. 

Yearly  meeting,  108. 

Duties  of  voters,  108. 

Powers  of  committees,  108. 

Duties  of  committees,  108. 

School  system,  109. 

State  aid,  109. 

Importance  of  common  schools,  109. 

Want  of  schools  a  calamity,  109. 

District  schools,  110. 

System  explained,  110. 

Simplieity,  110. 

PopuUir  opposition,  110. 

Superintendence  and  ftind,  111. 

Present  views  of  Judge  Hall,  111. 

Letter  of  I.  Edwards  T^larke  conoeming  views 
of  Judge  Hall,  111. 

Features  of  systems,  118. 
Wilmington,  113. 

Power  of  board,  113. 

Annual  report,  113. 

School-buifdhig  No.  1, 115. 

Need  of  city  superintendent,  113. 

Cost  of  schools,  114. 

School  hours,  114. 

Books  supplied.  114 

Salaries  of  teacliers,  114. 
Other  cities  and  towns  of,  114. 

Incorporated  institutions  in  the  State,  114. 

School  fund.  115. 
Colored  schools  in,  115. 
Colored  schools  in  Wilmington,  116. 

Treasarer's  account,  116. 

Other  schools  in  State,  117. 

Private  beneflccuce,  117. 

Normal  school,  117. 

Report  of  actuaiy,  117. 


Delaware,  Colored  ecbooU  in  WHnrfngtMi    Cbrt. 

Number  of  schools  in  operatioB,  11&. 

Money  received  from  WilinSnetflo  iiiil^  iii 
118. 
Table  of  atttendance  and  illlteiacy,  llcL 
Denmark: 

Education  in,  457,  458. 

General  remarks,  457. 

Ftemers'  high  schools^  457. 

Secondary  instmctioni  458. 

General  education.  438. 
Dental  schools.    (See  Medical  Schoola.} 
District  of  Columbia: 

Lack  of  proper  school  system  in,  93. 

Schools  in,  rapidly  improving,  33. 

Illiteracy  of  persona  arrested  in,  93. 
Washington: 

Schooltax  in,  high.  33. 

Corporal  punishment  in,  33. 

Effect  of  bill  to  abolish,  33. 

Summary,  385k 

Grades  and  course  of  study,  385. 

Teachers  and  enrollmeDt,  3S6l 

Becoipts  and  expenditures,  38GL 

Rcconuuendations  of  RupcrinteodeDt.  3flK. 

Dedication  of  Seaton  bulding,  S^  33iw 
Georgetown,  387. 

Summary,  387. 

Schools  of  Washington  County,  387. 

Enrollment  in  district,  387. 
Whole  district,  38a 
Colored  schools,  3^ 

Colored  schools  of  Washington  and  Gtsr^ 
town,  38a 

Absenteeism  and  irregular  attendaaoe,  3Si 

Suspensions  and  expulsions,  3Sa 

Statistics  for  1871,  3S9. 
College  libraries,  museums,  &c.,  389L 

Smithsonian  Institution,  389. 

American  Union  Academy,  390. 

Columbian  CoUoge,  390. 

Howard  University,  390. 

Georgetown  College,  30L 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Domh,  St 

Gonzaga  College,  393. 

Way  land  Seminary,  393. 

Washington  Business  College,  393. 

Lyceum  in  Washington,  393. 

Public  libraries  of  Washington,  393. 

Agricultural  Museum,  393. 

Herbarium,  &c.,  393. 

Consei'vatory,  990. 

Botanical  Gardens,  393. 

Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  304. 

Mineral  Cabinet  of  Land  Office,  3M. 

United  States  Patent  Mnaeam,  3iM. 

Army  Medical  Museum,  394. 

Smithsonian  Institnti<m,  394. 

United  States  Naval  Observatory,  391 

Statistics  of   private  achoob  of  District  sf 
Columbia,  396-399. 

Statistics  of  charitable  institntSons,  «0. 
Divoll,  Hon.  Ira,  14. 
Douglass,  Hon.  J.  W.,  n4. 
Drawing : 

In  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  3E^S- 

luAusti^a,  39,40. 
Drummond,  Hon.  Willis,  59,  *74. 
Education,  Bureau  of.    (See  Bonaa  d  Edscatas. 
Education : 

An  oasimllating  process,  4. 

Essential  to  a  republic,  4. 

Influence  of.  on  tno  intelligeooe  of  voien,  1 

Public  sentiment  for,  needs  developmest,^. 
Educational  statistics: 

Facilities  of  the  Bureau  for  oolleGtin&51,5i 

Of  city  school  systems: 
Wont  of  uniformity  in  reports  oi;  ^3X 

Of  normal  schools,  53. 

Of  business  colleges,  .i3, 51 

Of  institutions  for  secondary  InstmcliomH 

Of  colleges,  54, 55. 

Of  female  colleges,  55. 

Unirersity  of  Alexandria,  468. 

Schools  at  Cairo,  488. 
Elisabeth  City,    (See  New  Jersey.) 
England,  Education  ii^    (See  Great  BdtuiU 
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pe,  Beriew  of  edncation  in,  453-488. 

mditoro  for  schuol  pnrposes : 

:>ftble  of,  by  Slates,  fo. 

ttatifttics  of,  by  Statcfl,  573. 

D  Delaware,  114. 

n  District  of  Colnmbia,  366. 

n  Georgia,  133. 

n  lUiiKHs,  140. 

D  Indiana,  15:i. 

n  Louisiana,  197. 

n  Uassachusetts,  319. 

n  Mifl«Dnri,  2G3. 

n  New  Jersey.  284, 285. 

n  Xcw  York,  293. 

a  Viii^nia,360. 

n  West  Virginia,  36«. 

,n  Bavaria,  462. 

n  Pmssia,  463. 

n  Norway,  481. 

n  Canada,  491. 493. 

River.    (See  Massachasetts.) 

dlo  colleges : 

)i9tribation  of,  by  States,  55. 

Religions  denomination  of,  55. 
>tatrsUca]  table  of,  650-653. 

See,  also.  Woman,  Education  of.) 

9.  Great  western : 

.a  Chicago,  47. 

[n  Micbigim,  47. 

[n  Wisconsin,  47.  . 

,  Hon.  Hamilton,  44. 

,A.8: 

AJluded  to.  33. 

A^rticle  by,  548-553. 

ida: 

Remarks  on.  13. 

School  popnlation  and  attendance  of,  12. 

General  statement  reQ>ecting,  119. 

Peabody  fund,  119. 

Table  of  school  officials,  130. 

Table  of  attendance  and  illiteracy,  131. 

^ignoonntiiea: 

Remarks  on  education  in,  41-44. 

American  aid  to  education  in,  58, 505, 506. 

Review  of  education  in,  453-504. 

ice: 

Education  in,  45&-460. 

Historical  review,  1833-1810,  45a 

Number  of  children  not  attending  school,  458. 

The  Empire  and  the  schools,  45flL  460. 

Teachers  the  "  Peace  Army  of  France,"  459. 

Normal  school  at  Cluny,  450. 

Committee  of  superior  instruction,  450. 

Inadequacy  of  the  system  as  shown  by  the 

war,  450. 
Efforts  of  Jules  Simon,  450. 
Efforts  in  Paris,  460. 

Efforts  of  the  Commune  for  education,  460. 
admen's  Aid  Society,  Cincinnati : 
Exx)enditures  for  education  by,  6. 
Mimen's  Bureau : 

Expenditures  for  education  by,  6. 
aadet.  Dr.  E  M.: 
Alluded  to,  27. 
Article  by.  449-453. 
rgeto  wn.    (See  District  of  Columbia.) 
•gU: 

$tate  system  of,  organizing,  18. 
Adverse  legislation  feared  in,  15S. 
School  statistics,  123. 

^^nmber  of  pupils  and  branobee  taught,  183. 
Private  schools,  133. 
Returns  and  apportionment,  183. 
Election  of  school  officers,  134. 
Difficulties  of  organization,  185. 
Instruction  to  scnool  officers,  135. 
Power  to  raise  money,  135. 
Attorn^  general's  diedsion,  185. 
Difficulties  arising,  185. 
Cities    of   Atlanta,    Columbuf,  and   QtkWiK 

nah,18a 
Text-books,  186. 
School-blanks,  &c.,  186. 
Incomplete  statistics,  187. 
Commissioner's  labors,  187. 
School  fund,  &c.,  127. 
Alleged  diversion  of  lands,  187. 
AvaUable  school  fund,  137. 


Georgia— Conh'nu^ 

Exi>enseH  of  commissioner's  office,  138. 
Payment  of  tcachont.  Sec.,  128. 
Reccimmend.'itions  for  legislation,  138. 
Reiuous  lor  these,  129. 
Conelusiou,  131. 
I'eabody  fund  in  Georgia,  131. 
School  statistics — 
Gf  Savaimah  and  Chatham  County,  133. 
Of  Augusta  and  Richmond  County,  133. 
Expend  ilures,  133. 
Snnimary.  133. 
Income.  133. 

Summary  of  school  information,  134. 
Colored  schools,  134. 
IJst  of  school  officers,  134. 
Germauy,  Education  in,  460-466. 
Aithalt  : 
Statistics  of  illiteracy.  460. 
General  educational  statistics,  460. 
Badeu : 
Statistics.  461. 
Teachers'  iiensions,  461. 
Non-sectariau  schools  at  Mannheim,  461. 
Law  re{;arding  employment  of  children,  461. 
Bavaria : 
Statistics  of  illiteracy,  461. 
Exhibition  of  agncnitural  schools,  461. 
School  expenditure,  4(»'2. 
Bremen : 

Statistics,  462. 
Brunswick : 

'  Teachers'  salaries,  462. 
Hamburg : 

Statistics,  463. 
Hesse: 

Now  law  of  public  instruction,  463. 
Lippe  principalities: 

Teacners'  meeting  at  Lemgo,  462. 
Liibeck: 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  463. 
Two  Mecklenburgs : 

Educational  association,  468. 
Oldenburg: 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  463. 
Prussia: 
Statistics  of  illiteracy,  463. 
General  school  statistics,  463. 
School  expenditure,  4<i3. 
Want  of  teachers,  464. 
Teachers'  salaries,  464. 
School-houses,  464. 
StatisUcs  of  BerUn,  464. 
The  Beuss  principalities: 

Condition  of  the  schools,  464. 
Saxe-Altenburg: 
Saxe-C^burg-Gotha : 

New  school  law,  464. 
Saxe-Meiningen : 

Paternal  core  of  the  govcniment,  464. 
Saxe*Weimar: 

Ladies'  societies,  465. 
Saxony: 
School  legisUtion,  465. 
IndusMd  education,  465. 
Illiteracy,  465. 
Sohwarzburg  principalities : 
Teachers'  seminal,  465. 
Condition  of  teachers,  465. 
Waldeck: 
Merging  of  the  schools  with   those  of  Prus- 

Wiirtemberg: 

Statistics  of  iUiteracy,  466. 

Courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  466. 

University,  466. 
Educational  methods  in,  507, 50a 

American  education  as    related    to   emigra- 
tion, 507. 

Princes  of  small  states  the  patrons  of  art  and 
science,  507. 

Teachers^  seminaryat  Gotha,  507. 

Course  of  study,  507. 

Methods  of  instruction,  507. 

Criticising,  508. 

Care  taken  to  know  each  pupil,  508. 

Female  teachers'  seminary,  506. 

Kindergarten— how  teachers  are  trainedi  508. 
Digitized  by  v 
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Germany,  Edncational  methods  iii~>OSMififNieiii. 

The  criticism,  509. 

Equanimity  nnder  criticism,  509. 

IndividiiaUty,  509. 

Discnssion  conoeniing  oUssieal  and  edfentifio 
training,  509. 

Too  many  studies  in  common  schools,  509. 

Influence  of  German  education  npon  the  Uni- 
ted States,  510. 

Education  in  English  for  emigrants,  510. 
Oilman,  Professor  D.  C. : 

Alluded  to,  36. 

Article  by,  437-444. 
Great  Britain : 

General  view  of  school  system,  406.    . 

Sources  of  local  reyenne,  466. 

Scope  of  system,  467. 

Particular  features,  467. 

Distribution  of  aid,  467. 

Advantage  of  the  system,  467. 

Certificated  teachers,  467. 

Pupil  teachers,  467. 

Examinations,  4Cd. 

Special  branches  of  instmotlon,  468. 

Discussions  excited,  468. 

Act  of  1870,  469. 

Compulsory  attendance— building-grants,  460. 

New  code,  469. 

Grants  to  day-schools,  469. 

Grants  to  evening-schools,  470. 

Training-schools,  470. 

Length  of  course,  470. 
'  Examinations,  470. 

Practicing  schools,  470. 

Hinderances,  470. 

Results,  471. 

Science  and  art  departments,  471. 

Art  schools,  471. 
Greece  : 

General  remarks,  473. 

Remarks  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  473. 

Latest  statistics,  473. 
Gregory,  Dr.  J.  M.,  45. 
Grey,T.C.,S3. 

G  rover,  Governor,  of  Oregon,  18. 
Hamburg.    (See  Germany.) 
Hamlin,  Dr.,  50, 58. 
Harrington,  George  D.,  *74. 
Harris,  Hon.  Willtom  T..  57. 
Hartford.    (See  Connecticut.) 
Hazing,  89. 

Hesse.    (See  (^rmany.) 
Hill,  Edwin,  33. 

Hinton,  Louis  J.,  letter  of;  596-4S38. 
Hinton,  Richard  J.,  article  of,  403-411. 
Hoar,  Hon.  George  R,  on  education  in  England,  43. 
Hoboken.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Howe,  Dr.  Samuel  G. : 

Referred  to,  26. 

Article  by,  445, 448. 
Hoyt,Dr.J.W.,41. 
Idano : 

Partial  nummary  of  statistics,  380. 
Idiots,  Education  of: 

Summary  of  statistics,  37. 

Table  of  stotistics,  08. 
Illinois : 

Common^school  revenues,  137. 

The  schools,  138. 

Clianges  io  school  law,  138. 

Rights  of  colored  children,  138. 

Question  of  separate  schools  left  to  common 
sense,  138. 

Stato  aid  to  sectarian  schools : 
Forbidden,  139. 
Fatal  to  common*sohool  system,  139. 

School  funds,  139. 

Power  of  boards  over  expenditures,  140. 

Teachers,  140. 

Peoria  County  Normal  School,  141. 

Cook  County  Normal  School,  141. 

Course  of  study,  143. 

Requisites  of  admission,  143. 

County  normal  schools,  142. 

Stato  Normal  University,  143. 

Southern  Illinois  Normal  University,  143. 

Illinois  Industrial  University,  143. 

Absenteeism,  144. 

An  eventful  decade,  145. 


Hlinois— OonCimcsd. 

Movements  in  SvroM,  145. 
Stato  Teachers'  Instttate,  146. 
Woman*s  Hospital  Medical  College,  141 
Soldiers  Orphuis*  Home,  146. 
Pnblio  schools.  146. 
Agrionltnral  Colleges,  146. 
Society  of  school  principals,  14T. 
County  superintendents,  148. 
Hliteraov  of  the  United  Stotes: ' 
Natrre  and  foreign.  61. 
White,  colored.  Chinese,  and  lBdiiB,M. 
Male  and  female,  *65. 
Adnlt,  *68. 

Distribution  of,  5.  *e8. 

Preponderance  of  female,  *6I. 

Race  and  sex  of,  *69. 
Minor,  •67,  *6a 

Danger  fhmi,  *67. 

Distribution  of,  *67. 

Race  and  age  of,  *70. 
Revenue,  patents,  and.  *73,  *73. 
Of  criminals  in  New  Bndaad.  33, 31 
Illiteracy  of  foreign  nations,  34,  '^Tl 
Income  of  Stato  school  systems,  573. 
India: 

Educational  sodetiee  in,  488. 
Indiana: 

Progress  of  education  in,  150. 
School  fbnd  of,  151. 
Amendments  to  law,  151. 
Colored  schools.  151. 
Onnty  supervision,  151. 
County  institutes,  158. 
Examiners'  convention,  159. 
Higher  education,  152. 
Liberal  provision  for  maintaining  admk  l» 
Indiana  university,  153. 
State  Normal  School,  154. 
Length  of  course  of  instntction,  151 
Deaf  and  dumb  education.  154. 
Education  of  the  blind,  153. 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  155. 
Indiana  Medical  College,  155. 
Asbnry  University,  156. 
Wabash  College,  196. 
Earlham  College,  136. 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  157. 
Union  Christian  College,  157. 
Franklin  College,  157. 
Moore's  Hill  College,  157. 
Salem  College,  157. 
Do  Pauw  College,  158. 
Hartsville  University,  15& 
Brookville  College,  158. 
Notre  Dame  and  St.  Mary's  CoI1m;«,  1» 
Northwestern  Christian  University,  ig    , 
Compulsory  education  an  antidote  wr«n»eJ* 
Indiana  Reform  School,  138. 
Stato  prison.  159. 
List  of  school  officials,  160. 
Indians: 

In  California,  la 
Education  of: 

Increase  of  schools  for,  93. 

Right  methods  for.  S3, 34. 
Desirous  for  instmction,  83. 
Location  of^  on  reservations,  94,  ^^^     ,  « 
Wise  policy  of  the  Government  toww.  » 
Chcrokees :  ,  ^ 

Schools  and  school  attendance  m, ». 
Article  on  education  of,  409-41L 
Of  the  Pacifio  coasts  403:  _ 

Tribes  in  Washington  Tenitoy.  4tt 
Oregon  Indians,  403L 
Califfomia  Indians,  4M, 
Nevada  Indians,  404. 
Alaska  matters,  404. 
Of  the  motmtain  Territories,  401 
Utah  snperftntendenoy,  405. 
Village  Indians,  405. 
Colorado  superintendency,  406. 
Wyoming  superintendent,  406. 
Iduio  superintendency,  4mi 
Vontana  superintendency,  46& 
Of  Dakota,  407.  ,^  ^ 

Of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  tiiepUM^ 
Kansas  Indians,  4061 
Western  Indian  Territory,  40&  i 
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m»— Continued. 

Mvilized  nations  of  the  Indiiui  Territory,  409. 
)f  the  Northwestern  States,  4ia 
Cho  New  York  Indians,  410. 
n  Texas,  110. 

Treaty  and  other  liabilities  for  edncaUonal 
pnrposes,  411. 

Inmmaiy  of  population,  schools,  Ac.,  411. 
'opnlation  by  soperintendencies,  411. 
icbools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  411. 
Btrial  schools : 
D  California.  87. 
D  Connecticut,  98. 
D  Illinois,  14a 
D  Louisiana,  197. 
Q  New  Jersey,  289. 
D  Rhode  Island,  339. 
D  Saxony,  4G5. 
D  Switzerland,  485, 486. 
iate  asylums,  Table  of,  (S83L 
lity: 

irticle  on  relation  of,  to  education,  538-546. 
Onotations  from  Mandsley  on,  546, 547. 
train  and  mind,  53a 

train,  proper  method  of  developing,  544. 
ava^es  not  subject  to,  538. 
)very  census  of,  imperfect,  538, 539. 
Yue  percentage  of,  539. 
Lpparent  increase  of,  539-546. 
auses  of  apparent  increase,  539. 
Isperience  of  Massachusetts  in  providing  for, 
540. 

imons  professional  men  and  scholars,  545. 
he  pnce  of  imperfect  civilization  and  incom- 
plete edncation,  546, 547. 
L  curable  disease,  540. 
onnection  of,  with  civilization,  541. 
auscs  of,  classified,  541. 
Education,  542. 
Intemperance,  5452. 

Complex  nature  of  modem  civilizatiOn,54S,  543. 
Excessive  mental  application,  543. 
Fast  living.  543. 
Ignorance  of  laws  of  life,  544. 
Educators  fall  to  teach  these  laws,  545i 
Tnity  of  body  and  mind,  547. 
tutes.    (See  Conventions.) 

lormal  schools,  162. 

oonty  superintendents*  convention,  16S. 
tate  tcncbers'  association,  162.' 
oTMiship  system,  162. 
rhool- houses,  162. 

eachers'  institutes  and  county  soperintend- 
encv,  16a 

Loral  and  religions  instruction  in  schools,  163. 
ext-books  and  cramming,  163. 
cbool  journals,  163. 
iigh  schools,  163. 
ounty  high  schools,  163. 
icademies  and  seminaries,  163. 
olleges.  163. 

iffiicnltural  College,  164. 
tate  Universitv,  164. 
tate  Reform  School,  164. 
ustitution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  164. 
QAtitution  for  the  Blind,  164. 
nsane  Hospital,  164 
^te  Penitentiary,  164. 
Lomes  for  soldiers'  orphans,  165. 
tate  Historical  Society  and  State  Library,  165w 
davenport  superintendent's  report,  165. 
Lbsenteeism  and  truancy,  166. 
f  nnmanship  and  and  book*keeping,  167. 
losic,  167. 

be  training  school,  166. 
krman  instruction.  168. 
otmty  superintendents,  169. 

reneral  remarks,  473. 

Tew  school  law,  473. 

tatistics,  473. 

Mon,  Herman : 

lontioned,  74. 

le%'iew  of  foreign  edncation  by,  453-501. 

ica : 

Tamber  of  denominational  schools,  503. 

chools  not  under  government  inapectioii,  504. 


Japan: 

General  remarks,  490. 

European  college  at  Yeddo,  490. 

Other  schools  m>  Yeddo,  490. 

Schools  at  Miako,  490. 

Provincial  schools,  490. 

Mikado  o£  studying  German,  58. 
Jarvis.  Dr.  Edward: 

Allnded  to,  37. 

Article  by,  538,  546. 
Jersey  City.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Kansas: 

General  progress  of  education,  171. 

Corporal  punishment,  172. 

Teacbers^libraries,  272. 

Schools  in  cities,  173. 

One  cause  of  poorness  of  oonntry  schools,  173. 

Township  districting,  173. 

Agricultural  college,  173. 

Increasing  population  denotes  increased  facili- 
ties, 174. 

Emporia  state  normal  school,  174. 

Change  in  the  course  suggested,  175. 

Leavenworth  normal  school,  175. 

University  of  Kansas,  176. 

City  schools,  176. 

Superintendent's  report,  176. 

Aavantages  of  graded  schools,  176. 

Programme  ol  studies,  177. 

Length  of  time  to  each  grade,  177. 

School  discipline,  177. 

Truancy,  178. 

Teachers'  library,  178. 

Object-lessons,  nd. 

Physical  training,  178. 

Four-hour  plan,  178. 

High  school,  178. 

State  normal  school,  179. 

Teachers'  institutes,  179. 

Female  teachers,  179. 

Washburn  College,  169. 

Ottawa  University,  180. 

Districts,  pupils,  and  attendance,  180. 
Kentucky  : 

Education  in,  12. 

Summary,  181. 

Sources  of  revenue,  181. 

Arguments  against  rate-bill,  163. 

Financial  enoowments,  183. 

Beau-ideal  of  school  system,  184. 

Unexpended  surplus,  184. 

School-house  accommodations,  184. 

Edncation  of  colored  children,  185. 

Recommendations,  185. 

Sualifications  of  trustees,  186. 
bn-attendanco  of  children,  186. 

Department  of  State  superintendenoy,  186. 

Reports  of  school  commissioners,  187. 

Teachers'  Association,  189. 

Bethel  CoUego,  189. 

List  of  commissioners,  189. 
Kimball,  Rev.  John,  15. 
Kindergarten  in  Ohio,  319. 
Kindergarten,  Objects  of: 

The  name,  529. 

The  three  objects,  529. 

How  to  obtdn  the  first,  529. 

The  second  and  positive  object,  530. 

An  appropriate  work  for  women,  530. 

The  third  object.  530. 

What  is  required  of  teachers,  531. 

The  development  and  perfection  of  the  individ- 
ual, 531. 

Explanatory  note  of  the  plan,  532. 

Schedule  of  exercises  for  a  kindergarten,  533. 
Kindergarten,  Progress  of,  culture   in   America 
and  elsewhere : 

Obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  kindergarten 
schools,  534. 

Kindergarten  normal  training,  534. 

The  teacher's  temptation,  534. 

Public  appreciation  demanded,  534. 

Propo6e<i  experimental  school  In  New  York,  534; 

Fragmentary  instruction,  535. 

Kindergarten  material,  535. 

Kindergarten  in  Europe,  535. 

Italy  and  England,  535. 
Kli.g.d'lmrle..»  om,^,,y 
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Lippet 
Li  Lwa 


KuoxvlHo.    (See  Tennesflee.) 
Ernufl,  JobD,  Article  by,  539,534. 
Labor,  Edacation  and,  45. 
Land  graoUi : 

Amount  and  character  of,  alreftdy  made,  8, 0. 

To  Arkansas.  72. 
Lawrcnco.    (See  liaaMchuaetta.) 
Law  ecliools : 

Summary  of,  56. 

Btatintica  of.  C4i3, 664. 
Lep<:ett,  Hon.  M.  D.,  *74. 
Lewift,  Dr.  Tayler : 

Bemarks  of,  35, 36. 
Libraries : 

Public,  STunmary  of,  57. 

StatiBtics  of,  669-677. 

CoUegcis.    (See  Collese  StatlAtioB.) 
In  Callfomia,  04. 
In  Canada,  494. 

In  DUtrict  of  ColombU,  380-XO. 
In  Iowa,  165. 
In  Kanaaa,  1^9-178. 
In  Xew  York,  994. 
In  Oregon.  323. 
In  Pennsylvania,  330. 

e  priuclpafitios.    (See  Germany.) 
Li  Lwancbeo,  17. 
Louisiana : 

Summary,  103. 

Scbool-fund  asaeaament,  192. 

Now  act  of  organization,  193. 

Doonmenta  distributed,  198, 

Defects  of  law,  199. 

Wise  provision,  193. 

Schools  dependent  on  pariah  <^lcial0, 193. 

Funds  unused  and  obildren  mitanght,  103. 

Mixe<l  schools,  193. 

Pay  of  male  and  female  teachers,  193. 

Comments  of  superintendents,  193. 

Keport  of  snpcrmtendent  of  third  district,  103. 

Complex  character  of  some  schools,  103. 

No  substitute  equal  to  common  school,  194. 

Present  system  defective,  104 

Sparse  population,  194. 

Superintendent,  194. 

School  law  ninst  be  modified,  194. 

Enforcing  the  law,  194. 

Evihi  of  enforcing  mixed  schools,  195. 

Officials  have  no  discretion,  195. 

Antagonism  aroased,  195. 

Facts  to  be  met,  195. 

Fuller  powers  needed  by  superintendents,  195. 

Defective  enumeration,  195. 

Amendments  to  the  law,  195. 

Causes  of  failure,  196. 

Colored  citUens,  196. 

White  citizens  opposed  to  mixed  schooU,  196. 

Present  system  unsuitable,  106. 

Proposed  amendment,  196. 

Board  of  directors,  196. 

Board  to  elect  superintendent,  196. 

Board  to  determine  expenses,  197. 

Treasurer  to  control  scnool  funds,  197. 

City  board  to  govern  schools,  197. 

Industrial  schools,  107. 

Evening  schools,  107. 

Mauogement  of  school  lands,  197. 

Timber  stolen  ftom  school  lands,  197. 

Peabody  fund,  and  resolntions  of  board,  197. 

Letter  to  Dr.  Sears,  198. 

Reply  by  Dr.  Sears,  108. 

-Good  work  of  the  Freedmen's  Bniean,  199. 

Peabody  fund,  199. 

Louisiana  State  Uulvoraity,  900. 

Blind  Asylum,  9U0. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  900. 

New  Orleans,  900. 

Union  school,  (normal,)  900. 

Leland  Academy,  900. 

Straight  University,  900. 

Boy  8*^  House  of  Rehige,  901. 

Public  schools,  901. 

Teachers,  90L 

Teachers'  institutes,  901. 

List  of  superintendents,  901. 

Education  in,  13,  14. 
«  ^i.^'*;^'  ^l<'w>s  schools  in  want  of  fonda,  14 
Lttbcck.    (See  Germany.) 


Ifaine: 

Sumaiary,  903: 

Childn^n,  909. 

Attendance,  903. 

8choola,90aL 

Districts,  903. 

Teachers,  903. 

Wagee.904. 

Compulsory  attendano^  9M. 

High  schools,  904. 

Normal  scboola,  904. 

Farmington  normal  school,  9Uu 

Eastern  normal  schools,  906k 

Educational  associatk>ns,  306L 

Educational  Journal,  906. 

Duties,  dec.  of  SUte  8ttperiat»d»t,  3R. 

County  supervision,  907. 

Colleges  and  academies,  307. 

Bowooin  C^dlege,  907. 

Madawaska  schools,  907. 

Circular  to  educators,  90& 

List  of  school  offioiala,  909. 
Manchester.    (See  New  Hampshire} 
Maryland: 

Education  in,  10. 

Baltimore,  schools  fiooriahfaif  in,  lOL 

Change  of  school  law,  910. 

General  interest.  210. 

State  Normal  School,  910. 

Teachers'  institutes,  910. 

High  schools,  910. 

Private  academiea,  910. 

School-houses,  211. 

Colored  schools,  911. 

Embarrassmenta.  911. 

Baltimore  City,  911. 

General  view  of  the  system,  SIL 

Baltimore  City  College,  91L 

Female  high  school,  211. 

Standard  of  admission,  911. 

Grammar  schools,  91L 

Primary  schools,  919. 

Evening  schools,  319. 

School  officers  and  county  exBmiBen,9ti 
Massachusetts : 

Low  attendance,  913. 

Difference  in  oonntiea,  913. 


Compulsory  law,  913. 
Hali^time  sch     " 


» school  314. 
Fall  Elver  schools,  914. 
School  comroitteea,  915^ 
^ocal  superintendenta,  915.  . , 

Dhwatisiaction  at  the  change  from  Mkool  c*> 

tricta,915w 
Teachers*  institutea,  916. 
Normal  schools,  916. 
Agents  of  board  of  education,  917. 
Approved  by  governor,  917. 
Number  of  agents  insufficient,  918. 
School  funds,  918. 
Drawing,  918. 
Boston,  2ia 
Summary,  919. 

Attendance  and  expenditures,  919. 
Primary  schools,  990. 
Grammar  schools,  990. 
High  schools,  931. 
Girls'  high  and  normal  school,  93L 
Latin  school,  931. 
English  high  school,  933. 
Dorchester  high  school,  939. 
Evenlng*sclko^  338. 
Schools  for  licensed  minoira,  Sfel. 
School  for  deaf-mutes,  983. 
Charlestown,  333. 
Fall  River,  243. 
Lawrence,  991. 
New  Bedford,  994. 
Taunton,  935. 
Woburn,995. 
City  of  Worcester,  995. 
School.blli)ding^996. 
VenUIation,996/ 
Classiflcation,  difficnltiet  of;  937. 
Training  school,  997. 

Worcester  needs  a  State  normal  scfcool^ 
Ungraded  school  for  troants,  998.  ^ 

Graded  school  ii\)ared  by  chaBKe  <tf  poffi^^ 
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lachnsets—  Vontinned. 

kihool  children  of  foreign  birth,  S38. 

>rawiDg-echoo1. 238. 

kletbod  of  teaculng  drawing,  229. 

Teachers,  229. 

tnthasiasni  of  teachers,  229. 

Lttendanoe,  du;.,  830. 

rmant  school,  231. 

)isciplinc  and  method  of  operatioiDof  law,  S31. 

larvard  University,  231. 

ncrcase  of  professors,  232. 

ncreaso  of  salary,  232. 

Elective  studies,  232. 

changes  in  statates,  232. 

<^ew  college  official,  232. 

duties  of  dean,  232. 

^*hange  of  terms,  233. 

idmission  of  women,  233. 

[mprovemeuts,  233. 

Requests,  233. 

Lands  added,  233. 

boating,  233. 

Taxes,  233. 

iinherst  College,  233. 

Or.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  234. 

>tate  Teachers'  Association,  236. 

(Ifiloy,  Dr.  Henry,  quoted,  54i5, 547. 

osb,'Rev.  Dr.  James,  36, 37. 

lellan,  George  F.,  11. 

ieal,  dental,  and  pbarmacentioal  schools : 

Samraary  of,  5G,  57. 

Statistics  of,  G65-668. 

bantc  ArU,  Schools  of.  (See  Scientiflo  Schools.) 

klenburg.    (See  Germany.) 

jpUls.    (See  Tennessee.) 

« rs,  J.  I'red.,  Letter  fh»m,  507, 508. 

higan : 

Schools,  237. 

Graded  schools,  237. 

Ilouses.  238. 

Primary-school  funds,  238. 

luHtitutes,  238. 

County  superintendents,  238. 

Attendance,  230. 

Compulsory  attendance,  238. 

State  Normal  School,  239. 

State  Universitv,  239. 

Agricultural  College,  240. 

State  Beform  School.  240. 

Kalamazoo  College,  241. 

Albion  College.  ^1. 

Olivet  CoUege,  241. 

County  superintendents'  convention,  841. 

Inauguration  of  President  Angell,  242. 

Detroit  city  schools,  242. 

List  of  officers,  243. 

tary  Academy,  Statistics  of,  28, 637, 638. 

nesota : 

Summary,  244. 

Number  of  children,  244. 

Length  of  schools,  244. 

School  stotistics,  245. 

Number  of  teachers  and  wages,  845. 

School-houses,  245. 

Grade<l  schools.  246. 

Change  of  teacners,  246. 

Teachers'  institutes,  246. 

Teachers'  certificates,  247. 

Professional  training  for  teachers,  247. 

Women  teachera,  248. 

County  superintendents,  248L 

Convention  of  county  superintendents,  246. 

Stat«  Teachera'  Association,  848. 

Course  of  study,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  1,  249. 

Normal  School  No.  2,  250. 

Normal  School  No.  3,  250. 

Permanent  school  ftind,  850. 

Keconimendations,  850. 

Private  and  liigher  institutions,  851. 

University  of  Minnesota,  851. 

Annnal  convention  of  county  superintendents, 

252. 
State  Teachera'  Assochition,  853. 
List  of  school  officials,  855. 
sissippi : 

Teachers  whipped  in,  13. 
School-houses  burned  in,  13. 


Piiblrt:  fitbooL*,  ffiUS. 

PrabcKly  fond.  Hoi. 

Tt'Jvoh«rs'  iastitulra,  257. 

XortDal  ScbiNih  2ri7* 

ToTi;jfllao  Univprsity,  857. 

Pii^n  Cljiiftriiiti  CoJJegei  257. 

aiS^iatHaJinn  C(>Ue!;t^  ^8. 

rriv,r*itvf< '-^^s:', 

Ll.;..r    .■^.   ■■  ■:':■  --..«8. 
Missouri : 

Progress  of  education,  14. 

State  Normal  School  of,  established,  14. 

St  Louis,  rapid  advance  of,  14. 

State  superintendent,  appointment  of  new,  14. 

School  ox  minera  establisned,  15. 

Summary,  260. 

Defects  of  sjmtem  and  prograss  of  education, 
260, 

Opponents  to  free  schools,  260. 

Uuiveraity  of  Missouri,  261. 

Agricultural  CoUege,  8iSl. 

Gifts  and  endowments.  261. 

University  College  for  Women,  868. 

Institotion  for  the  blind,  262. 

Institution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  263. 
St.  Louis : 

The  schools,  263. 

Cost  of  instruction,  263. 

German-English  instruction,  864. 

Colored  schools,  264. 

High  school,  264. 

Normal  school,  264. 

O'Fallon  Polytechnic  Institute,  865. 

Different  classes  in  public  schools.  265. 

Relative  age  of  children  in  the  schools,  265. 

Discipline,  265. 

Healthfulness  of  study,  266. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  266. 

Summary  of  statistics,  866. 

Worrensburs  Normal  University,  866. 

Funeral  sernces  of  Ira  Divoll,  867. 

List  of  school  officials,  868. 
Mixed  schools: 

In  Louisiana,  193, 195, 196. 

In  Missouri,  266. 
Monteith,  Hon.  John,  14, 15. 
Morgantown.     (See  West  Virginia.) 
Morrison,  Professor  J.  W.,  45. 
MnndeUa,  A.  J.,  M.  P.,  29. 
Musical  education  in  common  schoobi : 

Beport  of  board  of  education  in  Philadelphia, 
5.%. 

Report  of  school  committee  of  Boston,  536. 

Reasons  whv  music  should  be  taught  in  com* 
mon  schools,  536. 

Number  of  childran  who  aro  thus  taught,  537. 
Nashville.     (See  Tennessee.) 
National  aid  to  education : 

Desirable,  7. 

Traditional  policy  of  Government  in  regard  to,7 . 

Mr.  Clav  in  favor  of,  7. 

Amount  and  ot^ects  of  land  grants,  8, 9. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  fbture,  8, 9,  *74. 
Naval  Academy,  Statistics  o^  28, 637. 
Nebraska : 

Summary,  270. 

School  fund,  270. 

School-buildings,  270. 

Schools.  270, 

List  of  school  officers,  271. 
Neslected  children,  31, 32. 
Netherlands : 

Law  of  elementary  instruction,  473. 

Law  of  secondary  education,  473. 

Religious  controveray,  473. 

Educational  society,  474. 
Nevada : 

Good  condition  of  schools  in,  19. 

Summary,  272, 

Duration  of  schools,  279: 

Graded  sohosls,  272: 

Attendance,  278. 

Right  of  State  to  compel  attendance,  878. 

Colored  childran,  273. 

Advanced  education,  273: 

Teachera'  insUtutes,  273: 

State  certificates,  2rj.  ^        ^^  . 
Digitized  by  > 
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Pay  of  teachors,  273. 

School  architecture,  273. 

Edacation  of  deaf  and  damb,  374. 

NormAl  traininff.  274. 

List  of  school  otticiala,  275. 
Kewark.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Kew  Bedford.    (See  Masaacntiaetts.) 
Now  BniDswick,  Edacation  in.    (See  Canada.) 
New  Brunswick.    (See  New  Jersey.) 
Now  Hampshire : 

Summary,  276. 

Progrees  and  condition  of  sohoola,  978. 

Town  and  district  system  compared,  97& 

Attendance,  270. 

School-books,  277. 

Schools  of  Ohio  and  New  Hampahire  com- 
pared,  277. 

Privileffes  of  free  schools,  277. 

State  Normal  School,  277. 

Teachers'  institutes,  277. 

Conclusions  of  retiring  soperintendent,  27B. 

Higher  institutions  of  learning,  27a 

Dartmouth  College,  27a 

Seminaries,  academies,  and  high  achoola,  279. 

Highsohool«28L 

Manchester,  281. 

Views  of  a  mannfactnrer  on  half-time  aohoola, 
282. 
Kew  Haven.    (See  ComMOtiont) 
New  Jersey: 

Jersey  City,  285. 

Attendance  of  the  day-sohooli,  285. 

Bvening-Bohools,  285. 

Cost  of  schools,  285. 

Normal  school,  28& 

High  school,  286. 

Scnool  statistics  of  Jersey  .City,  28a 

Paterson,28a 

Evening  schools,  28a 

Besiat8,98a 

Newark,  28a 

Increased  school  attendance,  287. 

Trenton,  287. 

Hoboken,  287. 

New  Brunswick,  28a 

School  accommodations  limited,  28a 

ElUabeth  City,  28a 

School  census  imperfect,  28a 

Camden  City.  28a 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  289. 

PnbUo  lectures,  289. 

Stevens  High  School,  289. 

State  industrial  school  for  girls,  289. 

Stew  Theological  Seminary,  289. 

Princeton  College,  289. 

Table  of  school  statistics,  290. 

Bevenue,283. 

Attendance,  283. 

Percentage  of  attendance,  283. 

School  ternw.  283. 

Teachers  and  wages,  284. 

Cost  of  public  education,  284. 

School  districts,  houses,  Sui.,  284 

Free  schools,  284. 

Normal  school  284. 

State  Agricultural  College,  285. 
Kew  Mexico: 

No  public  schools  in,  20. 

Larae  foreign  population  in,  20. 

Santa  F6,3a 
New  Orleans.    (See  Louisiana.) 
Newport.    (See  Rhode  Island.) 
Newton,  A.  E,  2a 
Kew  York : 

Oeneral  progress  of  education  in  Statei,  291. 

Summary,  201. 

Schools,  districts,  &o^  292. 

Attendance,  6cc,  292. 

Teachers,  292. 

Free-school  ftind,  29a 

Expenditures,  29a 

District  libraries,  294. 

Teachers'  institutes,  294. 

Indian  schools,  904. 

Normal  schools,  295. 

Report  of  Regents  of  tTniveraity  ot,  996. 

Literary  colleges,  297. 

Medical  colleges,  297. 


Kew  York— OoiKintMd. 

Academies,  297. 

Columbia  CoUm,  20a 

Dr.  Torrey's  botanioal  ooUectioii,  29a 

Curriculum  of  colleges,  as  aflbcting  attetd- 
anoe,298. 

Prise  scholarships  and  f eUowildp^  S9a 

Cornell  University.  300. 

CoOege  of  the  city  o£  900. 

University  convocatioin,  30L 
New  York  City: 

Attendance,  301. 

Results  in  school  discipline,  302. 

IneflBciency  of  teacben,  302.. 

Evening  achoola,  302.  \ 

Remarks  of  assistant  superintcDdeBts,  362. 
Brooklyn: 

Grammar  schools,.304. 

Primary  schools,  304. 

Writing,  drawing,  Sec,  304, 

Evening-schools,  30a 

Orphan  asylums,  305. 
AluSyV 

Free  academy,  SOSi 
Buflhlo: 

Teachers  and  wana,  30a 

School-houses,  30a 

Attendance,  30a 

Attendance  of  teachers,  307. 

Private  schools,  307. 

Evening  schools,  307. 

Indigent  ohUdren,  307. 
Syraoose: 

Attendance,  iac^  30a 

Absenteeism,  30a 

Complaints  of  paienta,  30a 

WhivK  becomes  of  sumended  chUdien,  3ia 
Utica: 

Compulsory  education,  300. 

Summary  of  statistics,  309. 

Miscellaneous,  309. 

List  of  school  officers,  310l 
Koab,J.J.: 

Alluded  to,  37. 

Article  by,  553, 570. 
Norfolk.    (See  Virginia.) 
Normal  schools: 

In  California,  8a 

In  Connecticut,  oa 

In  Delaware,  117. 

In  Illinois,  141, 142, 14a 

In  Indiana,  154. 

In  Iowa,  102. 

In  Kansas,  174, 175, 179. 

In  Louisiana,  200. 

In  Maine,  204, 20a 

In  Maryland,  210. 

In  Massachusetts,  216, 221, 227,  Sa 

InMicMgan,239. 

In  Minnesota,  249, 2Sa 

In  Mississippi,  257. 

In  Missouri  264, 26a 

In  Nevada,  274 

In  Now  Hampshire.  277. 

In  New  Jersey,  284, 285. 

In  New  York,  295. 

In  Ohio,  321, 32a 

In  Pennsylvania,  396. 32a 

In  Rhode  Island,  33a 

In  South  Carolina,  34a 

In  Utah,  38a 

In  Vermont,  354. 

lu  West  Virginia,  363. 367, 36a 

In  Wisoonsiu,  372-374. 

In  France,  459. 

In  Schwai*zburg  principalitiea,  4&a 

In  Great  Britain,  470. 

In  Netherlands,  474. 

In  Sweden,  460. 

In  Norway,  482. 

In  Switzerland,  465, 48a 

In  Pern,  49a 

In  Victoria,  50a 

Crrovring  Importance  of,  5a 

StatUtical  table  of;  607-6ia 
North  America,  review  of  educatloii  in.  i 
Nortb  Carolina: 

Rotat)grade  movement  in,  IL 

Summary  of  staUstica,  3ia  q[^ 
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Kortb  CaroIina~C<m/rnti«d. 
Progress  of  schools,  333. 
Eflforta  to  compile  statistics,  313. 
County  examiners,  314. 
ThomasviUo,  314. 
KecnansviUc,  314. 
Springfield.  314. 

Union  and  Hemenway  mmnuir  school,  314. 
Washington  schools,  316. 

Friends^school  and  Peabody  fiind.  315. 

Freedmen's  school  and  Peabody  fund,  316. 

Friends'  Association's  fteedmen's  school,  316. 

Poalx)dy  fond,  316. 

Want  of  competent  teachers,  316. 

Wilmington  takes  charge  of  tree  schools,  316. 
Jorth,Hon.J.W.,  15. 
iTorthnip,  Hon.  B.  G.,  33. 
mo: 

Sammary  of  statistics,  317. 

Accuracy  of  reports,  317. 

Average  attendance,  teachers,  their  wages,  317. 

German  schools,  318. 

Colored  schools,  318. 

Teachers'  certificates,  3ia 

Teachers'  institutes,  318. 

Kindergarten  schools,  319. 

Educational  progress  319. 

Work  of  the  Stale  commissioner  of  schools,  390. 
Cleveland: 

German  language  in  public  schools,  390. 

Mostly  G^man  children  who  learn  Gennao,  390. 

Free  schools  the  surest  method  of  blending  a 
mixed  population.  390. 

School  accommodations  inoreaaed,  391. 

Music,  331. 

The  new  plan,  331. 

Women  as  grammar-school  teachers,  331. 

"Seed  for  normal  school,  331. 

Teachers'  institutes,  393. 

Normal  schools,  333. 

Cincinnati,  333. 
denburg.    (See  Germany.) 
iver.  General  H.  K.,  45. 
legon: 

School  law  of.  imperfect.  18. 

Schools  of,  not  entirely  free,  19. 

Governor  the  only  State  superintendent,  19. 

School  fond,  333. 

Portland,  393. 

Libraries,  333. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  334. 

Salem,  334. 

Tullatin  Academy  and  Pacific  UnlTersity,  394. 

WiUamette  University,  334. 

Agricultuial  College,  335. 

Deaf>Mate  School,  3i^. 

Oregon  Hospital  for  Insane,  335. 

State  prison,  335. 

List  ol'  school  ofllcials,  335. 
pbnnage,  education,  d^c,  29. 
cific  States: 

Area  of,  15. 
rentage  of  the  population : 
Hemarks  on,  60. 

Statistics  of,  571. 
ris.    (See  France.) 
rkersburg.    (See  West  Virginia.) 
:eDts,  Issue  of,  affected  by  illiteraoy,  *73. 
t«r80D.     (See  New  Jersey.) 
iperism.  Education  and : 
Bemarks  on,  59. 
r  of  teachers : 
lu  Arkansas,  73. 
In  Delaware,  114. 
Id  Gfsorgia,  138. 
In  Loniuana.  193. 
In  Maine,  904. 
In  Minnesota,  345. 
In  NeTsda,  373. 
lo  Xe'w  Hampshire,  984. 
In  Now  York,  306. 
In  Ohio,  317. 
In  South  Carolina,  346. 
In  Baden,  461. 
In  Prussia,  464. 
In  Sweden,  479. 
body.  Miss  Elizabeth  P.,  534, 535. 


Peabody  fund : 

In  Alabama,  68. 

In  Arkansas,  71. 

In  Florida,  119. 

In  Georgia,  131. 

In  Louinana,  197, 199. 

In  Mississippi,  957. 

In  North  Carolhio,  315, 316. 

In  Tennessee,  349. 

In  Virginia,  300. 

In  West  Virginia,  364. 
Peame,  Thomas  H.,  44. 
Peking.    (See  China.) 
Pennsylvania : 

Statistical  details,  396. 

Teachers'  institutes,  396. 

Normal  schools,  396. 

Colleges.  397. 

Academies  and  seminaries,  397. 

Beports  of  superiut«ndenta,  337. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  337. 

City  snperintendency,  397. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  397. 

Phikdelphia,  339. 

Central  high  school,  399. 

Night-school  for  artisans,  339. 

Normal  school,  339. 

Night-schools,  330. 

Vc^al  music,  330. 

Phihidelphht  library,  330.  .      • 

Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  330. 

Franklin  Institutej330. 

Lincoln  Institute,  330. 

McrcantUo  Library,  330. 

County  prisons,  331. 

State  charity,  331. 

Sunday-school  army,  331. 
Pittsburg : 

Statistics,  339. 

High  school,  333. 

Dedication  addresses,  339. 

Address  of  Superintendent  Wiokershom,  339: 
York: 

High  school,  333. 

Public  schools  of  the  borough,  333. 

School  officers. 
Periodicals  on  education : 

In  Arkansas,  71. 

In  California,  81. 

In  Iowa,  163. 

In  Maine,  306. 

In  Pennsylvania,  397. 

In  West  Virginia.  364. 

In  Norway,  484. 
Peru: 

General  remarks,  497. 

Elementoiy  education,  497. 

Normal  school,  498. 

Secondary  and  superior  instruction,  498. 
Petersburg.    (See  Virginia.) 
Pharmacy,  Schools  of.    (See  Medical  Schools.) 
Philadelphia.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Philbrick,  Hon.  J.  D.,  30. 
Pickard,  Hon.  J.  L.,  46. 
Pittsburg.    (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Portland.    (See  Oregon.) 
Portugal : 

Elementary  instruction,  474. 

Normal  scnools,  474. 

Labors  of  Don  Pedro  V,  474. 
Postal  receipts  as  aflTocted  by  illiteraoy,  *73. 
Presbyterian  Church: 

Expenditures  for  education  by,  6. 
Press,  The,  and  education,  37,  38. 

Article  on,  553-570. 

History  of,  553. 

First  newspaper,  553. 

Press  of  Gi-eat  Britain,  551. 

Press  of  America,  555. 

Table  showing  newspapers  in  America,  557. 

Table  of  average  circulation,  569. 

Table  of  area,  population,  and  circulation,  563. 

Press  of  Germany,  563. 

French  nress,  564. 

Press  of  Russia,  565. 

Press  of  Italy,  565. 

Press  of  Spnln  and  Portugal,  565r>  t 
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Press,  The,  and  cdncatfon— Conttnuatf. 

PrcMH  of  Belgian]  and  Netherlands,  585. 

Piviw  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Doimiark,  Sfifi. 

Prt'sH  of  Ilnngai-y,  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Switz- 
erland, 506. 

Press  of  India,  China,  and  Aostralia,  567. 

Press  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  567. 

Pr(  Bs  of  British  American  Colonies,  567 

Tnble  of  development  of  joomaliam  in  En- 
rope,  5ri9. 

Samo  in  States,  568. 

Arpiment,  569. 

Press  of  the  j^ast  and  present,  569. 

Exi>en8e  iuciueut  to  American  Jooniala,  570. 
Prisons.  &c. : 

In  Indiana,  159. 

In  Iowa,  1C4. 

In  Oregon,  325. 

In  Pennsylvania,  331. 

In  West  Virjiciuia,  369. 
Professional  schools : 

In  District  of  Colombia,  393: 

In  Illinois,  146. 

In  Indiana,  155. 

In  New  Jersej",  289. 

In  New  York,  297. 

In  Wisconsin,  374. 
Prussia.    (See  Germany.) 
Publications,  E<lucational : 

'StatisUcs  of.  698-700. 

Summary  of,  58. 
Qneenshind : 

Summary,  500. 

Schools.  501. 

Estiblishment  of  schooli,  501. 

Teachers,  501. 

Free  instmction,  501. 
Sace: 

Excess  of  white  over  all  others  in  the  United 
States,  63. 

Of  colored,  in  certain  States,  63. 

Of  the  population,  571. 

Of  illiterates,  63, 64,  ♦eo.  nO. 

Belative  proportions  oi  each,  61, 63. 

Prejudice  of,  as  an  obstacle  to  instrootion,  63: 
Beoommendations  of  Commissioner : 

For  increase  of  office  force,  *73. 

For  better  office  quarters,  *73. 

Appointment  of  territorial  snperintendents,*73. 

Disposition  of  proceeds  of  land  sales,  *74. 
Beed,  Dr.  Daniel,  15. 
Reform  schools : 

In  Connecticut,  98. 

In  Indiana,  158. 

In  Iowa,  164. 

In  Louisiana,  SOI. 

In  Michigan,  240. 
Reports  of  Education : 

Abstract  of,  65-395. 

Table  of  city,  696, 697. 
Reuss  principalities.    (See  Oermany.) 
Revenue.  Internal,  as  affected  by  illiteracy,  *73. 
Rhode  Island : 

First  report,  board  of  education  of,  335. 

Children  out  of  school,  335. 

Establishment  of  normal  schools,  335. 

Work  of  Teachers*  Institute,  335. 

Report  of  commissioner  of  pnblic  schools,  335. 

Summary,  335. 

Uniform  text-books,  336. 

Education  and  ignorance,  336. 

Compulsory  education,  336. 

Teacners'  Institutes,  &c,  336. 

Kind  of  education  needed,  337. 

Thomas  A.  Tefil,  337. 

Brown  University,  337. 

Alumni  of  Brown,  337. 

Endowment,  337. 
Providence : 

Ventilation,  &4i^  338. 

Eveniuff  schools,  336. 

Compulsory  attendance,  336. 

Summary,  338. 
Newport: 

Summary,  339. 

Schools,  339. 

Tardiness,  339. 

Industrial  schools,  339. 


Rhode  Island,  "SevrpoTt-^Contutued. 

Evening  schools,  338. 
Riclimond.    (See  Vir^boia.) 
Bio  do  Janeiro.    (SeeBraziL) 
Bobert>C.B.,50.5& 
liobeson.  Hon.  (jreorce  M.,  39. 
Bockwell.fl.R,n4. 
BuiBier,  Hon.  W.  H.,  10. 
BnUoff,  The  case  oi;  35, 36. 
Russell,  J.  Scott,  4a 
Russia: 

Distribution  of  schools  unonff  difereat  m^ 
istries,  475u 

Secondoiy  instmction,  475w 

District  schools.  475. 

Elerocntaxy  schools,  475^ 

Draught  of  new  law.  476. 

Private  exertions,  476. 

General  educational  iacilitiea,  476. 

Bussiflcation  of  Baltic  provinces  and  Vobn 
476. 
Sacramento.    (See  California.) 
Saffret  Pacha : 

Letter  of,  50. 
St  Louis.    (See  MissoorL) 
S.alem.    (See  Or^ron.) 
San  Francisco.    (See  California.) 
SanU  F6.    (See  New  Mexico.) 
Savannah.    (See  (jeorgio.) 
Saxe-Altenburg.    (See  Gemumy.) 
Saxe-Coburc.    (See  Germany.) 
Saxe- Weimar.    (See  Germany.) 
Saxe-Meiniugen.    (See  Crermany.) 
Saxony.    (See  Germany.) 
School  fund : 

Of  Alabama.  65. 

Of  California,  79. 

Of  Connecticut.  97. 

Of  DehkWare,  115. 

Of  Georgia,  137. 

Of  Illinois,  130. 

Of  Indiana,  151. 

Of  Louisiana,  193, 193, 197. 

Of  Massachusetts,  218. 

Of  Minne«ota,8S0. 

Of  Nebraska,  370. 

Of  New  Jersey,  383. 

Of  New  York,  293. 

Of  Oregon,  333. 

Of  South  Carolina,  340. 

Of  Virginia,  357. 

Of  Canada,  494. 
School  law : 

In  Alabama,  67.  I 

In  California,  76, 78.  I 

In  Delaware,  10& 

In  Illinois.  13& 

In  Indiana,  151.  I 

In  Louisiana,  193. 194, 19S. 

In  Maryland,  810. 

In  Massachusetts,  213, 331, 233. 

In  Tennessee,  347. 

In  Austria,  453. 

In  Bad^  461. 

In  Hesse,  463. 

In  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  464. 

In  Saxony,  465. 

In  Great  Brititin,  409. 

In  Italy,  473. 

In  Netnerlands,  473. 

In  Russia,  476. 

In  Spain,  477. 

In  Sweden,  477. 

In  Norway,  480. 

In  Switzerland,  484, 4^  486. 

In  Turkey,  487. 
School  officers: 

Of  Ahibaroa,e9,70. 

Of  Arkansa^  74. 

Of  Colorado,  37a 

Of  Connecticut,  107. 

Of  Dakota,  379. 

Of  Florida,  130. 


Of  Georgia,  134. 
Of  Illinois,  14a 
Of  Indiana,  160. 
Of  Iowa,  168. 
Of  Kentucky,  189j^ 
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ool  officers— OonA'ntiedL 

or  Loaisiana,  801. 

Ot  Maine,  209. 

OfMarvIand,  Sl^ 

Of  Michigan,  243. 

Of2kIiDne8ota,255. 

OfMi8aiBsippi,258. 

Of  Missouri,  S68. 

Of  Nebraska,  271. 

Of  Nevada,  275. 

Of  New  York,  310. 

Of  Oregon,  325. 

Of  Ponnsvlyania,  333L 

Of  Texas,  332. 

OfUtah.384, 

Of  Virginia,  360. 

[)f  West  Virginia,  369. 

Jf  Wisconsin,  376. 

•ol  system : 

[n  Connecticut,  97. 

[n  Delaware.  109, 110,  IISL 

[n  Maryland,  211. 

[n  Mlsaonrl,  200. 

[n  New  Hampshire,  S76. 

In  Sonth  Carolina,  342. 

[n  Vermont,  356. 

In  Great  Britain,  466, 467. 

olyear: 

)f  Alabama,  66. 

)f  Arkansas,  72. 

)f  Nevada,  273. 

)f  New  Jersey,  283. 

n  West  Virginia  363, 365. 

rarzburg.    (Sec  Germany.) 

ice,  national  schools  of : 

rrants  to,  8, 9. 

Classical  training  not  excluded  from,  25. 

iiumnary  of,  26. 

tional  schools  of,  article  on,  428, 444. 

Mnted  sources  of  information,  428. 

'Extent  of  national  aid,  429. 

lesults  of  land  grant,  429. 

Establishment  of  colleges,  430. 

Vant  of  generic  name,  431. 

Organization,  432. 

haracter,  434. 

Amotion  of  agriculture,  435. 

lanual  labor,  &8. 

lilitarj;  science,  430. 

uuclosion.  439. 

>Ucipline  defined,  440. 

Publications  pertaining  to  grant,  441. 

a  Connecticut,  99. 

Q  Illinois.  146. 

n  Iowa,  164. 

n  Kansas,  173. 

Q  Michigan,  240. 

u  Missouri,  261, 265. 

a  New  Jersey,  285, 289. 

orporate  schools  of,  26. 

tine  instruction : 

a  Bavaria,  401. 

a  Great  Britain,  471. 

a  Victoria,  500. 

f  American  illiterates,  *65,  *69. 
f  Knglish  illiterates,  *66. 
I,  Miss  Annie  Tolmau : 
rticle.  by,  511, 518. 
I,  Walter,  38. 
tut.  Count,  33. 

America,  Boview  of  education  in,  395-498. 
I  Carolina : 
vcqpowering  obstacles  to  public  f^ree  schools 

cbool  ftmds,  340. 

rogre8s,340. 

geucles  of  education,  340. 

eachers'  institutes,  341. 

l^stncles  to  progress,  341. 

c»or  scbool-bnildingB,  342. 

^position,  342. 

uid  scrip  342. 

Diversity  of  South  Carolina,  343. 

istitution  for  deaf  and  dumb,  343. 

ate  Orphan  Asylum,  343. 

ate  Normal  School,  343. 

tiarleeton.  343. 

tiarleston  county,  345. 


South  Carolina— Con<»nti«<i 

School  population,  345. 

Teachers  and  wages,  346. 
Southern  States : . 

Adult  illiteracy  of,  5.  •    . 

Conflict  of  sentiment  in,  5. 

Colored  pem)le  eager  for  instructloh,  5-7. 

Opposition  to  education  of,  5. 

Eininent  iriends  of  education  in,  6. 

Expenditures  for  education  in.  6. 
By  the  General  Government,  6. 
By  other  agencies,  6. 
Spain: 
•   Historical  review,  476. 

New  school  law,  477. 

Recent  educational  movements,  477. 
State  aid  to  schools*. ' 

In  Delaware,  109. 

in  Illinois,  139. 

In  Sweden,  479. 
Stebbins,  Hon.  C.  H.,  48. 
Stephens.  &  S.,  25. 
Sweden : 

School  law  of,  477. 

Compulsory  attendance,  478. 

Elementary  schools,  479. 

Higher  elementary  schools,  479. 

Preparatory  schools,  470. 

Increase  of^scbools  and  attendance,  471. 

Wages  of  teachers,  479. 

Pension  to  teachers,  479. 

State  aid,  479. 

Normal  schools,  480. 
Norway : 

Legislation,  480. 

Division  of  schools,  480. 

Common  schools  in  the  country,  480. 

Common  schools  in  towns,  481. 

School  age,  6cc.,  481. 

Examinations,  481. 

Bevenues  and  expenses,  481. 

Administration  and  inspection,  481. 

Normal  schools,  482. 

School  statistics,  482. 

Public  and  high  schools,  483. 

Latin  schools,  &o.,  483. 

The  University,  483. 

Special  schools,  484. 

Educational  periodicals,  484. 
Swett,  Hon.  John,  15, 17. 
Switzerland : 

General  remarks,  484. 

Cantonal  school,  484. 

New  factory  law,  484. 

Statistics,  484. 

Industrial  school.  485. 

New  law  of  instruction,  485. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  485. 

New  school  law,  485. 

Beligious  instruction  abolished,  485. 

Children's  savings  bank,  486. 

Teachers'  seminaries,  486. 

New  primary  school  law,  486. 

Female  industrial  schools,  436. 

Statistics,  486. 

Industrial  schools,  486. 

Vegetable  gardens  in  connection  with  girla* 
schools,  486. 

Mode  of  Appointing  teachers,  487. 

City  of  Winterthnr,  487, 
Syracuse.    (See  New  York.) 
Srria.    (See  Turkey.) 
Taunton.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Teachers,  Qualifications  of: 

In  California,  91. 

In  North  Carolina,  313. 

In  Hungary,  454. 

In  Great  Britain,  467, 46& 

In  Norway,  481. 
Teacu«is'  insututes,  27, 2a 

(See,  also.  Conventions.) 
Tennessee : 

Agitation  of  school  aflkirs  in,  13. 

Imperfect  working  of  law  in,  13. 

Financial  embarrassments  of,  13. 

School  hiws,  347. 

Public  schools,  347. 

Nashrille,  347.  C^r^r^n]f> 

High  school,  347.  Digitized  by  VjOOg  IL 
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TeuTieBsee— Continued, 

Memphis,  347. 

Knoxville,  348. 

State  Teachers'  AssociatioQ,  348. 

Institatcs,  34a 

ruivorslty  of  Naiihvllle,  34a 

East  Teunossee  University,  34a 

Central  College,  34a 

Lookout  Mountain  Institation,  34& 

Fisk  University,  349. 

Peabofly  Fund,  349. 

Nefflect  of  education  of  colored  children,  349. 
Territories : 

Need  of  school  saperintendenta  in^  5n,  23. 
Edacation  in,  19, 20. 

National  Oovernment  respoDsible  for,  19. 

Urgent  need  of,  20. 
Texas : 

Keport  of  the  State  anperintendent,  350. 

List  of  saperviiiors,  352. 

Frec-Achool  act  of,  passed,  14. 

State  anperintendent  of,  appointed,  14. 

Agitation  for  edacation  in,  14. 
Text-books : 

In  California,  90. 

In  Georgia,  126. 

In  Iowa,  163. 

In  New  Hampshire,  277. 

In  Khodo  Ishind,  336. 

In  West  Virginia,  363. 

(See,  also,  Publications.) 
Theological  seminaries : 

Summary  of,  56. 

StatisUcs  of.  656-662. 
Thompson,  Prof.  C.  O.,  3a 
Trenton.    (Soo  New  Jersey.) 
Truancy  law  of  Boston,  .30,  3L 

(See,  also,  Absenteeism.) 
Tmchard,  Rev.  J.  A.: 

Address  of,  20. 
Turkey,  Letter  ou  edacation  in,  50,  51. 

New  school  law  of,  487. 
Unfortunates : 

Summary'  of  censos,  1670,  26,  683. 

(See,  also.  Blind ;  Deaf-mates ;  Idiot ;  Insane.) 
Utah: 

Foreign  population  of,  21. 

Schools  in,  not  aided  by  Goyemment,  21. 

StatisUcis  383. 

University  of  Deseret,  383. 

Normal  course,  383. 

List  of  school  officiahi,  384. 
Utica.    (See  Now  York.) 
Valuation  of  property : 

Per  capita  by  States,  59. 

Statistics  of,  571. 
Ventilation  of  school-rooms,  43. 
Vermont : 

Summary,  353. 

School  statistics,  353. 

Graded  schools,  353. 

Teacliers,  353. 

Certificates,  353. 

Normal  schools,  354. 

Remarks  on  normal  schools,  354. 

Academies  and  classical  schools,  355. 

Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association,  355. 

Teachers'  institutes,  355. 

District  ver$tu  town  system  for  schools,  356. 
Victoria: 

Summary  of  statistics,  499. 

Board  of  education,  499. 

National  and  denominational  schools,  499. 

Rural  and  half-time  schools,  409. 

Technological  instruction,  500. 

Training  teachers,  500. 

Comparison  with  United  States,  500. 
Vienna.    (See  Austria.) 
Virginia: 

Board  of  edacation,  357. 

Opening  of  schools,  357. 

Statistics  postponed,  357. 

School  funds.  357. 

County  votes,  358. 

The  schools,  35a 

Colored  schools.  35a 

Norfolk,  Petersburg,  and  Richmond,  35d 

School  atieudancc,  359. 


Virginia— Conh*n««f. 

Illiteracy.  359. 

Cost  of  a  full  supply  of  schools,  360l 

Peabody  fiind,  360. 

List  of  county  snnerintendents,  36IL 
,        Free  schools  estaolishod  in,  10. 
I        City  schools  in,  flourishing,  10. 
I  Waddell,  Colonel  A.  M. : 
I         Address  of,  11, 13: 
TValtleck.    (See  (Germany.) 
Walker,  General  Francis  A.,  •74. 
Warren,  Dr.  Charles,  •74. 
Washington.    (See  District  of  ColacabLL) 
Waj^ire,  J.  A.,  la 
West  Virginia: 

Education  in,  11. 

School-houses,  Sec.,  in,  362. 

Value  of  school  property,  362. 

Attendance,  362. 

Population  of  school  age,  309. 

Increase  in  branches  of  stady.  3^: 

Increase  of  school  year  and  leAchera.  30 

Text-books.  363. 

Normal  schools,  363. 

Graded  schools,  363. 

Peabody  fond,  364. 

Institutes,  364. 

School  Journals,  364. 

Abuses  corrected,  364. 

Abases  uncorrected,  365. 

Pay  of  school  oflScers,  365. 

Wheeling  school  district,  365w 

No  high  school,  365. 

School  year.  365. 

Board  of  edacation,  365. 

Children,  receipts  and  expendituzps,  3C8. 

German  schools,  300. 

Catholic  schools,  366. 

Colored  schools,  366. 

Endowed  academy,  3(i6.     - 

Wheeling  Female  Coll^^c,  366. 

Public  sentiment,  386. 

Parkersburg.  366. 

Clarksburg,  367. 

Fainnoant,367. 

Morganstown,  367. 

West  Virginia  University,  367. 

Military  clcpartment,  367. 

Classes,  367. 

Normal  department^  367. 

General  features  of  universitT,  90a 

West  Llbertv  State  Normal  School  363. 

Marshall  (College  Normal  School,  36e. 

Bethany  College,  36a 

Number  of  students  from  States,  36a 

Terms  of  Bethany  College,  369. 

Penitentiarj-,  369. 

List  of  school  officials,  369. 
Wheeling.    (See  West  Virginia.) 
White,  Hon.  Andrew  D.,  45. 
White,  Hon.  Joseph.  39. 
Widber,  Hon.  Mr.,  17. 
Wilkinson,  Professor  Waring,  a 
Williams,  Professor  C.  P.,  15. 
Wilmington.    (See  Delau'are.) 
Wilson,  J.  Orroond,  22. 
Wines,  Dr.  R  C. : 

Letter  from,  33. 

Alluded  to.  37.  • 

Wisconsin : 

Attendance,  37L 

Teachers,  371. 

Graded  schools,  372 

School  districts,  372. 

Teachers'  institutes,  372. 

State  Teachers'  Association,  373. 

Additional  statistics  needed,  379: 

Platte\allo  Normal  School,  372. 

White>vater  Normal  School,  373L 

Surroundings,  &0.,  373. 

.Six  Htndents  mun  e«ch  assembly  dMiktS^ 

Tuition  tree  and  expenses,  374. 

Oshkosh  Normal  School,  374. 

State  University,  374. 

Law  school,  374. 

New  building  for  female  students,  371 

Studies  and  recitations  separate,  375. 

Women  may  attend  all  the  leoUxrea,3^ 
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Wisconsin— Con^nued. 

Conclusion  of  superintend't  on  oo-edaoation,  375. 

Kemarks  of  visitors  on  co-edncation,  375w 

New  depifftments,  375. 

Univerdty  property,  375, 

List  of  school  officers,  .T76. 
Wobom.    (See  Massachasettfli) 
Woman,  Eancatiou  of,  44. 

Edacation  of,  article  on,  58, 511. 

Practice  of  the  ancients,  511. 

Women  in  England,  511. 

Lessons  of  history,  511. 

Kecord  of  progress,  512. 

Special  movements,  512. 

European  example,  513. 

Success  of  normal  schools,  513. 

Inflnence  of  normal  schools,  513. 

Oberlin  University,  5ia 

Art  schools,  514.  . 

Medical  schools,  514. 

Practical  advantage  of  the  experiment,  515. 


Woman,  cdncation  of— Continued. 

Agricultural  schools,  515i 

General  industries,  515. 

Higher  education,  51d. 

Social  effects,  516. 

Vassar  College,  516. 

Influence  upon  literature,  516. 

Co-ediication,  517. 

Attitude  of  Vassar,  517. 

Domestic  education,  517. 

Objections  considered,  517. 

Future  promise,  5ia 
Worcester.    (See  Massachusetts.) 
Working^jhildren : 

In  Enghind,  30. 

Laws  limiting  age  ot  33. 

Evening  school  for,  32. 
Wttrtemberg.    (See  Germany.) 
Teddo.    (See  Japan.) 
York.     (See  Pennsylvania.) 
Yomng,  Hon.  Edward,  *74. 
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